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A 

ACALYPHA macrostachya, 67 

Acer Opulus var. obtusatum, 239 

Aconitums, e316 

© Actinidia Kolomikta, 313; A. 
arguta as a hedge plant, 157 

Adelaide Botanie Garden, 
and Dahlias in the, 17 

Afforestation scheme at 
town, 15 

Africa: Central, gardening in, 
119; South, Brahea and Ilex 
in, 290; South, plants of, 341 

Agapanthus inapertus, 62; A. 
umbellatus Mooreanus,31 

Agricultural and — horticultural 
produce, retail prices of, 58 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
loans to, 170 

Agricultural — seience, travelling 
research fellowships, 332 

Aldenham House Gardens opened 
to the publie, 312 

-\lgae and nitrogen fixation, 141 

Alamandas, 235 

Allan, Mr. William, 248 

Alium sphaerocephalum, 101 

Allotment dispute, an 100 

Allotments, permanent, 141 

-Umond, an unhealthy tree of, 309 

Almond flowers, 152 

Alnus firma, 255 

-Alonsoa, 118 

Alpine garden, 8, 26, 31, 63, 77, 
90, 132, 143, 188, 204, 221, 241, 
249, 269, 285, 301, 316, 362, 376 

Alpine House at Kew, 58 

-Alpines at Glasnevin, 366 

Alstroemerias, 121 

Amaranthus, 146 

America, the Paeony in, 156 

American Gladiolus Society, 371 

-American Iris Society, 231 

American notes, 48, 136 


George- 


André Mollet's ** Garden of Plea- 
sure," 272 

Androsace gerantifolia, 63; A. 
pyrenaica, 249 

Anemone appenina, 38, A. ful- 
gens, 265 i 

Anemones, 337 

Annuals, 11: for conservatory 


and greenhouse decoration, 76, 
118, 146, 175, 188, 208, 224, 
277, 287, 302, 366, 377; for 
pot culture, 76; hardy, 286 
Answers to Correspondents: - 
Acetylene gas residue, 140; 
Aegle sepiaria, 140; Ants, to 
destroy, 352; Apple blossom 
wilt, 388; Apples on thorn, 
budding, 154; Apples with 
glassy skins, 198; Aralia cordata, 
182; Amun Lily diseased, 140; 
Aspidistras, decaying foliage, 402 ; 
Aubrietias, grub attacking, 168; 
Autumn-flowering plants for the 
conservatory, l4;  Azaleas dis- 
eased, 296; Begonia mite, 168; 
Black Currants, big bud on, 56; 
Black spot on Roses, 70; 
Botanieal requisites, dealers in, 
168; Bowlmg green construction, 
112; Camellias, 198; Campanulas 
with excrescences, 296; Carpen- 
teria californica, fungus on, 246; 


Cauliflowers under glass, 28; 
Celery diseased, 182; Cherry, 


Morello, 402; Chinkerichee, 70: 


Clover on lawn, 140: Club 
root, l4: Codiaeum shedding 


foliage, 28; Crickets in 


green- 


Roses) 
St Y) 


houses, 154. Cucumber stems 
eaten by insects, 296; Cucum- 
bers failing, 370; — Cyclamens 


unsatisfactory, 198; Flowers for 
a Leeds slum garden, | 370; 
Foliage plants, Summer bedding, 


402; Freesias: for Christmas, 
182; not flowering, 280; Fruit 
branches diseased, 70: Fruit 
tree, training a, 98; Fuchsia 
hedge, 84; Gardeners cottage 


and notice to terminate employ - 
ment, 112: Gardener's expenses, 
388; Gardeners notice, 126; 
Gardener's reterence, 126; Grubs: 


attacking  Primulas and Cy- 
clamen, l4; for identifica- 
tion, 140; Hedge-land owner- 
ship, 56: Hyacinths unsatis- 
factory, 168; Insect eating 
Cucumber stems, 296; Ivv on 


house wall, 388; Kew Gardens, 
employment at, 370; Larch and 
Ash seeds, 70; Lawn: Clover 
on, 140; sand for, 140; weed on, 
110; Lychee or Litchi, 352; 
Manettia inflata, 140; Manure 
: for Narcissus bulbs, 280; Mar- 
keting of cut flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, 214; Mealy bugs on 
vine roots, 84; Mercury, 84: 
Mushroom bed, poultry manure 
for, 56: Mushrooms, 126; in 
fields, 198; Orange tree not 
flowering, 168; Peach and Nec- 
tarine trees, 388; Peach: fungus 
on, 28; mildew on, 370; shoots 
diseased, 246, 280, trees, 56, 402 : 
trees failing. to. set. fruit, 296; 
Pelargonium cuttings diseased, 
352; Plants for the conservatory, 
autumn -flowering, 14;  Polvan- 
thuses rotting, 352; Postal train- 
ing in horticulture, 28; Potatos 
discoloured, 154; Poultry manure 
for Mushroom bed, 56; Primula 
obconica diseased, 112; Privet, 
propagation of, 28; Removal of 
plants and notice to quit house, 


126; Rhododendrons, Insect 
attacking, 388; Rhubarb, dis- 
eased, 70; Boses, black spot 


on, 70; Shrubs, hardy flowering, 
388; Silver leaf on Plums, 388; 
Slugs | and beetles affecting 
Roses, 330; Snowdrop, bi-flow- 
ered, 168; Tar on pipes, 198; 
Tennis court improvements, 112 ; 
Tomato black rot, 388; Tomatos 
damping off, 140, 352; Triaspis 
Nelsonii, 296; Tulip blooms un- 
developed, 98 ; Tulips not flower- 
ing. 140, 330; Vine mildew, 370 ; 


Vines failing, 352; Vines, fur- 
nishing old. with voung rods, 
138; Violet rust, 28; Violets 
failing, 352; Violets in frames, 
182: Weed on lawn, 140; 


246. 
А. Cupani- 


Weevils in greenhouse 
Anthemis Aizoon, 285: 
ana, 271 
Antirrhinum Asarina 
glutinosum, 26 
Antirrhinums, 20; a flower spike 
disease of cultivated, 62 
Antwerp, an autumn horticultural 
exhibition. at, 170 
Apple and Pear scab, 364 
Apple gathering record, 114 
Apple-growing in the Argentine, 
i 


and A. 


Apple-scab fungus: occurrence in 


Books: CERTIFICATED PLANTS, ETC. ; 


England of the winter stage of 
the. 190: in the north of 
Ireland, 243 

Apple trees, observations on leaf 


seorch of, 134 

Apples and Pears, the storage 
of, 2 

Apples: colour in, 95; colour in 


cooking, 139; Crab, 372; flesh 
collapse in, 141; ‘Greening ” 
varieties of, 39; large, 179, 303; 
market, 27; of good quality, 
little known, ' 226; of high 
quality, 315: raising seedling, 398 
Apples, varieties of: Betty Gee- 
son, 54; Cox's Orange Pippin, 
crinson sport of, 138; Fearn’s 
Pippin, price of, 12; Golden 
Pippin, 384; King’s Acre Pip- 
pin, 315: Margil, 315; Ontario, 
194: Red — Victoria, 28, 82; 
Wrvken Pippin, 315 
Apprentices, old-time garden, 12 
Aquilegia caerulea, 38 


Arabis. aubrietioides, 204 

Araucaria ВАШИ, 142; A. Cun. . 
ninghamii ӨЗ 

Arboretum in France, discovery 


of a new, 64 

Arbutus Menziesu, 132; A. Unedo, 
280 

Argentine, Apple growing in 
the, 113 


Aristolochia Westlandii, 133 

Armstrong, Mr. William, 372 

Artemisia lactiflora, 253; A. 
tridentata, 289 

Asperula, 11% 

Aster, the China, 224 

Aston Park, Birmingham, 242 

Auricula, the florists’, 146 

Australia, notes from, 290 

Australian. Orchid. Club. 15 

Azalea Hinomanyo, 205 


е в 

BACTERISED PEAT IN 
EXPERIMENTS WITH, 248 

Bagatelle, Rose trials at, 398 

Bailey. L. H. (The Cultivated 
Ceerygreens), 220 

Bamboos, 270 

Banana industry, the Jamaica, 171 

Bank, a horticultural, 16 


PoratTos, 


Barberries:  berried, 93; two 
notable new, 21 

Barr Memorial Cup, Peter, 169 

Baxter, William, 106, 120 

Beets: 118, 247: early, 109; 
suggested trial of, 152 


Begonias, Clerodendrons and Hyd- 
rangeas at Chelsea, 366 
Begonias, wintering-flowering, 380 
Belgian horticulturists, honour for, 
184 
Belgium, train 
Bennett, F. T. 
diseases), 362 
Bennett. Mrs. Fanny (A Vegetable 
Growers Handbook), 34 
Berberis Comet, 59: B. Hookeri, 
21: B. subcaulialata, 21; B. 
Wilsonae, 21 
Berberis, hybridisation of, 5, 80 
Beta іса, 277 
Bewley, УУ. К. (Diseases of Glass- 
house Plants), 34 
Bloxam, Rev. Andrew, 
Blue flowers. select, 38 


ferries to, 36 
(Fungi and Plant 


120 


Bocconia cordata, 253 
Books: botameal and gardening, 


191; 


old, 259 


The Gardeners) Chromele. 


NURSERY NOTES: OBITUARY: 


Books, notices of :-—Addenda to 


Sander’s List of Orchid Hv- 
brids, 396; А Handbook of 
Garden Irises (W. R. Dykes), 


382; A home vegetable garden 


(Ela M. Freeman), 26; 3 
Manual for Spraving (K. L. 
Cockerham), 191; A Vegetable 


Growers’ Handbook (Mrs. Fanny 
Bennett and |. Eleanour Sinclair 
Rohde) 34; Botanical Magazine, 
2, 282; Bulletin of the Chamber 
of Horticulture, 45; Descriptive 
labels for Botanie Gardens 
(Humphrey Gilbert Carter), 382,398; 
Diseases of Glasshouse Plants 
(W. F. Bewley), 34; Fleurs, 
Fruits, Legumes (О. F Wuyts), 
210; Flowering Plants of South 
Africa, 72, 312; Fruit Culture 
and Utility (D. Medonald), 396; 
Fungi and Plant Diseases (F. T. 
Bennett), 362; Gardening for tha 
Twentieth Century (Charles 
Eley), 26; Grass (A. J. Масх lf), 
342; Horticultural Directory for 
1924, 15: Journal of Pomoloyy, 
57; Kew Guild Journal, 114: 
Les Iris Cultives, 231: L'here- 
dite chez la Betterave Cultivee 
(Jacques | Levque de Vilmorin), 
247; Manuel du Jardinier 
Fleuriste (Ch. Chevalier), 342; 
Outline of Genetics with special 
reference to plant material 
(Merle C. Coulter), 311: Peonies 
in the Little Garden (Mrs. 
Edward Harding), 362; Plates 
of Japanese Irises (Dr. Manabu 
Miyoshi), 306; Rhododendrons: 


their names and — addresses 
(E. H. Wielding), 139, 195; 
R.H.S8. Gardens Club Journal, 


199; Rose Annual, 247; Stand. 
ardised Plant Names, 34: Nuc- 
cessful Spraying (Percival JJ. 
Fryer), T6; Sweet Pea Annual, 
113: The Cultivated Ever- 
greens (L. H. Barley), 220; 
The Flower Seeker, (Forster 
Robson), 283; The Hortus 
Floridus of Crispijn vande Pas 
the Younger (S. Savage) 30, 
The Little Garden (Walafrid 
Strabo), 239; The Physiology of 
Photosynthesis (Sir | Jagadis 
Chunder Hose). 215; Town 
Gardening (London Gardens 
Guild), 157 

Bose, Nir Jagadis Chunder (The 
Physiology of Photosynthesis, 215 

Bowles, Mr. E. A.. 86 

Brahea and [lex in South Africa, 290 

British Carnation show, 21] 

British Empire Exhibition: British 
timber at the, 127: frozen Aus- 
trahan flowers for the, 113; 
Glasshouse Industry. conference 
at, 28NI; horticulture at the, 
58. 319. 358, 398 : Phytopathology 
at the. 394: Seottish forest film 
for, 233: South African plants 
at the. 58 

British Flora, two notable additions 
to the, 304 

Broccoli: 397; trial at Wisley, 100 

Brooms, coloured, 253 

Brotherston’s library, the late Mr. 
R. P., 216 


Browallia, 146 
Brownea Crawfordi at Kew. 43. 
Brown, Mr. James, 232 


IV. The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, 76 
Bulb Diseases Order, 36 
Bulb garden, 27, 31. 48, 79, 101, 


191, 143, 163, 179, 185, 201, 
918. 233, 252, 276, 308, 316, 
335, 375 

Bulbocodium vernum, 143 


Bulbs, importation of, into the 
Isles of Scilly, 3 


Bush fruits, planting, 109 


C 

CAESALPINIA JAPONICA, 59 

Caladiums, 188 

Calatheas, 62 

Calceolaria, 175 

Calcium  caseinate, deterioration of, 
141 

Calendula officinalis, 175 

Callistephus chinensis, 224 

Camassia esculenta, 31 

Camellia reticulata, 205 

Campanula excisa, 204, 244; C. 
planiflora, 376; C. raddeana, 8; 
C. Stansfieldii, 26; C. turbinata, 
941; C. Vidalii, 47 

Campanulas, some rare, 241 

Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham, 
143 

Carbon-dioxide and intensive culti- 
vation, 155 

Carex microglochin, 394 

Carnations: at West Hall, Byfleet. 
new — perpetual-flowering, — 4^: 
propagation of perpetual-flower- 
ing, 103 

Carpinus japonica, 

Carrots, 292 

Carter. Humphrey Gilbert. (Des- 
eriptive Labels for Botanic Gar- 
dens), 382 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 59 

Cattleya Charlotte Netherway, 6l: 
C. Model, 90 

Cauliflower, 333 

Cedars of Lebanon, 139 

Celmisias, 6 

Centaureas, 224 

Centradenias, 276 

Cerasus, **Ofokin," 316 

Certificated Fruits and Vegetables : 
-Kale. Cottager’s, 197; Kale, 
New Winter, 197 

Certificated Plants: 
212; Arisaema  candidisaimum, 
322; Aubrietia Gloriosa, 262; 
Brasso-Cattleya The Globe, 180; 
Brasso - Laelio -Cattleya Jupiter 
var. Chelsea, 321; B.-L.-C. 
Jupiter var. majestica, 35l; 
B.-L.-C. Lady Rachel var. 
albens, 310; B.-L.-C. Roumania, 
279;  Canarinà campanulata, 
124; Carnations: Carola striata, 
322; Eldora, 195, 212 ; Freddie 
Ward, 69; Sir Р. Sassoon, 
323; Tess, 195; Carpenterian 
californica, Ladham's var., 400; 
Cattleya Osprey, 279; C. Prince 
Shimadzu var. Titanic, 261; C. 


309 


Arcterica nana, 





Stuartii var. Purity, 182; С. 
Tityus var. Queen Marie, 
321 : Cerasus serrulata var. 
Ojochin, 295; Cistus albidus, 


white form, 367 ; Chrysanthemum 
H. W. Rieman, 41; Cladastris 
tinctoria, 400 ; Cotoneaster lactea, 
97; Crocus aerius var. Celeste, 153; 
C. chrysanthus var. Bullfinch, 
97; C. ehrysanthus var. Moon- 
light, 97; C. Queen of the 
Blues, 181; С. Sieberi, var. 
Hubert Edelsten, 97; C. Tom- 
masinianus var. pictus, 153; 
Cyathodes ericoides, 295; Cycla- 
men Giant White Wonder, 153 ; 
Cymbidium Alexanderi, var. 
idusa, 180; C. Alexanderi, var. 
Princess, 152; C. Ceres Empire, 321, 
C. Ceres rubrum, 152; C. Conings- 
byana var. Mammoth, 211; C. 
Curlew, Westonbirt var. 96; C. 
Diana var. Pandora, 139; C. 


- 


INDEX 


Kittiwake, Holford's var, 108; 
C. Linnet. var. Olive, 152; C. 
Macaw, 152; C. President Wilson, 
Westonbirt var., 152; C. Queen 
of Gatton, 41; C. Redstart, 
var. Rosy Gem, 152; C. Ring- 
dove var. Ruby, 152; Cypripe- 
dium Actaeus var. Phantasy 42; 
C. Avalanche, 84: €. bellatulum 
Exhims variety, 369; C. Benjamin 
Goodfellow 42; С. bourtonense 
var. lnvincible 42; C. Cappa 
Magna var. Miss Dorothy Sharp, 
42; C. Cappa Magna, var. Fred. 
Sander, 139; C Charlotte. Dillon, 
Chardwar var., 41; C. Christmas 
Cheer, 84; C. Christopher, West 
Point var. 42; Florence Spencer, 
Chardwar var., 84; C. Frederick 
W. Sander, 139; С. Godefrovae 
leucochilum var. Edward Mar- 
shall, 367: С. J. M. Black, 
Beckton's var.. 154: €. J. M. 
Black, var. The Premier. 84: C. 
leightonense, 53; C. Marne, West 
Point var., 139: C. Memoria F. 
M. Ogilvie var. Black Watch. 84: 
C. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie var. 
majesticum, 154; C. Memoria F. 
M. Ogilvie var. The King 41: 
C. Mrs. W. H. Page var. Grace, 84; 
C. Mrs. William Pickup, 83: C. Nir- 
vana, 42; C. Odin.Langley var.. 81; 
C. Olympus var. The Chairman, 
83; C. Olympus var. The Secre- 
tgrv, 154; €. Perseus, 42: C. 
Perseus var. venustum, 139 ; C. 
Peter Pan. 42: C. Prince George, 
s4: С. Robin 42: €. Nir 
William Chance, var. Viking. 139: 
C. The President, 84: C. Thisbe 
Beckton, 83: Cytisus supranu- 
bius, 367, 377; Daphne rupestris 
grandiflora, 295; Delphinium 
Norah Ferguson,400; Dendrobium 
Brymerianum giganteum, 139 : 
D. electra magnifica, 139: D. 
Wardianum album magnificum. 
182; Dianthus musculae, 322: 
Dimorphotheca pluvialis, 400: 
Eranthis Tubergenii. 97; Freesia 
Flame, 124; Genista сіпегає, 
400; Geranium  Farrer' s Pink, 
322; Geum  reptans, Keston 
type, 295: Gladiolus Melleri, 69 ; 
Heuchera Argus, 367; Hibbertia 
volubilis, 262; Hydrangea Elmar, 
367: Iris Amber, 367; 1. Camelo, 
322 : I. chrosographes var. Epau- 
lette, 367: I. Dougraphes, 367, 


I. Forrestii, 367; I. Little 
Boy Blue, 124; Т. Sou- 
venir de Madaine Gaudi- 
chau, 367; I. Turkoman, 295; 
I. unguicularis var. Peacock, 
181: Lachenalia Siam. 1024; 


Laelio-Cattleya Domos majestica, 
320; L..C. Hassallii alba magni- 
fica, 139; L.C.  hnperatrix 
Regina, 294; L..C. Minos, var. 
Rubens, 139; L.-C. Orange Blos- 
som var. June, 211; Linum nar- 
bonnense  Tilgaite Blue, 322; 
Meconopsis  primulina, 322: M. 
pseudo.-integrifoha, 322: Miltonia 
Beau Brummell, 261 ; M. Hyeana 
var. Duke of York,351; M. William 
Pitt var. Rosslyn, 124: M. 
Wilham Pitt var. The Prince, 
96, 139; Narcissi: Beersheba, 259 ; 


Cicely, 259; Crucible, — 259; 
Daphne, 262; Елек, 262; 
Everest, 229; Golden Harvest, 


259; Irene Copeland, 259, Magi- 
cian, 259; Master Robert, 259: 
Moira O'Neill, 259; Nevis, 229; 
Tenedos, 229, 259; Warspite, 
962: White Nile, 259; Odonti- 
oda Beta var. Sultan, 279; О. 
Cainiae, 279; 0O. Coronation, 
Haddon House variety, 139; 
О. Coronation, Orchidhurst va- 
riety. 279: О. Dovere, McBean’s 


Gerrish's 
Hardvana, 42; 


var., 320; O. 

var., 261; О. 
O. Iduna, Gerrishs var. 320; 
O. Joiceyi var. John Cowan, 
261; O. Lambeautana, Weston- 
birt var., 294; Penelope, 279; 
O. Purple Emperor, 124; O. Red 


Ganesa, 


Cross, Craven Moore's var., 279; 
O. Renown, var. Victor, 197; 
О. Royal Purple, 351; О. The 
Torch, 152; O. Zarina, 279; 
Odontoglossuin Admiral, 84; 
О. Aglaon majesticum, 279; 


О. Aglaon, Orchidhurst variety, 


351; QO. Arachne var. Wall- 
house, 310; O. Arachne, West 
Point variety, 84; О. arden- 
tissimum — var. Seagull, — 84; 
О. Corona magnifica, 84; О. 
erispo-Solon — var. — Gratrixiae, 
196 ; O.  crispo-Solon var. 


Helma, 139; О. crispum Alba- 
tross, 279; О. crispum Evan- 
siae, 320; O. erispum Gibraltar, 


182; O. erispum Harvest Moon, 
320; О. erispum Lady Isabel, 
182; O. crispum Lorraine, 279; 


О. crispum May Blossom, 351; 
O. crispum Mrs. Shaw, 310; 
О. erispum Princess, 351; О. 
erispum, The Chairman, 351; 
О. crispum The Duchess, 84; 


О. cripum var. Diana, 369; 
O. crispum var. James Wood, 
139; О. crispum var. Mary 


Gratrix, 211; O. crispum, West 
Point Model, 196; O crispum 


Zev, 42; О. Diamond magni- 
ficum. 310; O. Dodeham var. 
Perfection. 139; О. Doreen 
var. The Belle, 196; О. Duke 
of York, 211; О. Eros, 35l; 
О. Everest, 279; O. eximium 
Avellon, 310; О.  exuniumn 
Duchess of York, 351; О, 


eximium, MeBean's var., 180; 
O. Fabia, West Point variety, 


310; О. Fascinator aureurn, 
Craven Moore's var., 279, O. 
Fascinator aureumn var. Star- 


light, 279; O. Felix, 320; О. 
Her Majesty, var. Rubric, 139; 


О. Laurentia var. lilaceuin, 
197; 0. Leander, 124; О. 
luridum., Loshville var., 139; 
O. Model 180; О. Monarch, 
320; О. Pharo. 139; O. pro- 
merens var. Colossus, 279; О. 
Rosina var. Marsh, 310; О. 
St. Nicholas var. Perfection, 
310; О. Svrinx var. Helius, 
261: О. The Prince, 279: О. 


xanthinum, 96: Odontonia Dora, 
Beardwood var.. 84: О. Dora, 
Haddon House var. 42; О. 
Sheila, 69; O. Thais, 84, 197: 
Oncidium Papilio Atlas, 320: 
Orchis рарШопасеае (7). 3211; 
Раеопу Mme. Emile Lemoine, 
400: P. Sarah Bernhardt, 400; 
Pieris Forresti, 322: Pinks: 
Fire King, 322: Mrs. Gifford 
Woolley, 322; Primula Lady 
Thursby, 295. 309: Prostan- 
thera rotundifolia, 212, Prunus 
serrulata var. Kogina, 262, 
Pyrethrum Mrs. James Leake, 
367, P. Princess Mary, 367: 
Pyrus Wisley Crab, 295; Rho- 
dodendron brachydum = primum, 
262; R. crassum, 400; R. eriogy- 
num, 400; R. CGriersonianurm, 
322; R. mucronulatum, 97, 
HR. Phiip Waterer, 367; R. 
prostigiatum, 212: R. scintillans. 


60. R. Souvenir de Dr. М. 
ndtz, 262: Rosa mirifica, 
400: Roses: America, 227; 
Clovelly, 227, 262; Saxifraga 
Lady Beatrix Stanley, 181; 
Schizocodon macrophylla, 262: 
Silene acaulis, Elliott's var.. 
262. 278: Nyringa Jan van 
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Tol 153; SNS. Marechal Lannes, 
322: N. Pasteur, 322; Trollius 
Ledebourei Golden Queen, 367: 
Tulips: Amber, 329; Prince of 


Orange, 329; Violas: Black 
Knight, 262: odorata rosea: 
153; Violet. Princess Mary, 212, 
Vuvistekeara Brewi, Haddon 
House var, 196:  Wilsonara 


Wendy var. Cardinale, 211 
Chamber of Horticulture, Bulletin 
of the, 45 


Chelsea Show, 127. 320, 345; 
Orchids at the, 354 

Cheesmman, the late Mr. T. F., 
166 ' 

Cherries, 179; and Plums, cross 
incompatibility in, 113; Apples 
and Plums, selt-sterility of, 99 

Chevalier, Ch (Manuel du Jar- 
dinier Fleuriste), 342 

Chicory or Succory, 244 

Chinese plants, a new collector 
of, 176 

Choisya ternata, 16] 


Chrysanthemum novelties, 135 

Chrysanthemum show in April, 
154 

Chrysanthemum, the name of the. 
and remarks on cultigens, 272 

Chrysanthemums, 224; deterior- 


ation in, 20; garden, 236; in 
Japan, 177. 


Cinerarias, 277 


Cistus ladamiferus var. imacu- 
latus, 147 

Cladrastris sinensis, 141, 180 

Clarkia elegans, 73 

Clarkias, 208 

Clay challenge cup for the best 
scented Rose. 372 


Clematis. double-flowering varieties 
of, 161 
Clematis indivisa, 205 
Clifford's Inn, restoration of 
gardens at, 215 
Cliveden, Essex, the 
ol 
Climbers, greenhouse, 33 
Clivia kewensis, 221, 254 
Clover, Bokhara, 12 


the 


gardens at, 


- Club. a new garden, 44 


Club root, 40 

Coal ashes for heavy land, 226 

Cobaea scandens, 208 

Cock, M. Lucien de, honour for, 
184 

Cockerham, K.L. (4 Manual for 
Spraying), 191 


Colchicum hydrophilum, 101 
Coleus, 159 

Collinsia bicolor, 208 

Collomia coccinea, 287 

Colonial correspondence, 53 
Colorado Beetle Order, the, 36 
Columnea glabra. 133 | 
Confessions of a novice, 24 


Conifers in New England, Euro- 
pean, 37 

Conservatory flowers, seasonable, 
94 

Convolvulus Cneorum, 147 

Coreopsis. 188 

Corn Salad or Lumb's Lettuce, 


277 
Cornus Nuttallii, 205 
Correa glabra, 159 
Cosmos bipinnatus, 277 
Cotoneaster pannosa, 21 


Cotton, Mr. A. D., 170 

Cotyledon gibbiflora, 224 

Coulter, Merle C (Outline of 
Genetics with special reference 
to plant material), 311 

Couve tronchuda, 165 

“Covent Garden" Market, the 


French, 64 
Cowan and Co., Southgate, 151 
Crabs at Kew. flowering, 299 
Crataegus cordata, 161 
Crinum yemense, 201 
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Crocus Sieberi, 91 

Crop statistics for 1923. 16 

Cucumbers, 11; in frames, the 
growing of, 226 

Cultural memoranda, ll. 40, 52, 
73, 210, 380 


Currants, Black. 166. 226; big 
bud on, 138; the cultivation 
of, 157 

Curtis, Mr. Charles H., honour 
for. 297 


Сусааз, 207 

Cyclamen, hardy, 89, 224 

Cymbidium Louis Sander, 235 

Cypripedium Mary Guthrie Waller, 
61; C. Violet Cholmley, 34 

Cypripedium compost, crushed 
crocks in, 384 

Cypripediums, winter-flowering, 47 

Cytisus Dallimorei, 21; C. monspessu- 
lanus, 179; C. procumbens. 21 


DAFFODIL FLOWERS FOR HOLLAND 
BniTisH, 156 

Daffodils, 10: at Wisley, trial of, 
184; double Poet’s, 316; poison- 
ing by 128 

Dahlem Botanic Garden, 169 

Dahlem Horticultural College, 
centenary- of, 184 

Dahlia as a cut flower in Hol- 
land, the 192 

Dahlia. the, 307 

Dahlias : Coltness Gem, 355; Delice. 
332 

Daphne odora, 217 

Datura chlorantha fl. pl. 
D. cornucopia, 302; D. 
oides, 302 

Davy, Mr. J. Burtt, 266 

Dawe, Mr. Morley T., 312 

Dawkins, Mr. A., 354 

Debregeasia velutina, 133 

Deutzia Veitchn, 5 


302 ; 


metel- 


Development Commissioners’ Re- 
port for 1922-3, 29 

Dianthus chinensis, 287; D. 
graniticus, 31: D. Margaritae, 
287: D. petraeus, 249 


Diascia Barberae, 302 

Dick, Mr. John, 282 
Didymocarpus Wattiana, 89 
Dimorphotheca, 377 

Dipladenias, 361 

Doronicums, 316. 362 

Dracaena arborea, 3 

Dunbar, new park for. 283 
Dykes. W. К. (A Handbook of 


Garden Irises), 382 


EARLHAM Harr. NORWICH, 184 

Earthworms, do they listen-in ? 208 

Eceremocarpus scaber. 377 

Edinburgh Botanie Garden notes. 
270 

Edinburgh. conference in. on Po- 
tato culture, 281 

Eelworm disease of Potatos, 43 

Electricity and the variation of 
plants, 266 

Electric light as an aid to plant 
growth, 200 

Eley. Charles (Gardening for the 
Twentieth Century), 26 

Embothrium coccineum, 

Encephalartos villosus, 33 

Endive, 258 

Epidendrum Lindleyanum, 3 

Eranthis Tubergenii. 131 

Eria ornata, 355 

Erinacea pungens, 12 

Erinus alpinus, 362 

Eriophyllum caespitosum, 249 

Erythroniums, 308 

Eschscholzia californica, 377 


395 


F 
FERTILIZERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
NEW NITROGENOUS. 176 


Fife, Mr. Robert, 58 
Figs in borders. indoor, 82 


Finnochio. or. Florence Fennel, 
210. 277 

Florist. the early, 30 

" Florists’ Bibliography." 

Florists’ flowers, 20. 45. 87, 
146, 203, 236, 271. 307, 355 

Flower border, the mixed, 9 

Flower garden. the. 4. 18, 32, 
46. 60, 74, 88. 102, 116. 130, 
144, 158. 174, 186, 202, 21s, 
234. 2530, 268, 284, 300, 314, 
336. 356, 376, 392 

Flower pictures at 
Institute, 208 

Flowers: for the British Empire 
exhibition, frozen Australian, 
113. in season. 113, 353 

“Flowering Plants of South Africa," 
172. 312 

Foliage plants in 
garden, 307 

Foreign correspondence, 163, 244 

Foreign — visitors, entertainment 
of. 282 

Forest fire dangers, 298 

Forest litigation, 197 


the, 312 
135, 


the Royal 


the flower 


Forester. success of a Scottish, 
200 

Forestry Commissioner, assistant, 
honour for the. 15 

Forestry Commission's film at 
Wembley, 304 

Forestry conference, Imperial, 
10, 108 


Forsythia ovata, 339: F. suspensa, 
255 

Foxgloves. the stately, 297 

Frankfurt, the Palm garden of, 
30. 156 

Fream Memorial prize. 
the. 312 


award of 


Freeman, Ella M. (4 Home 
Vegetable Garden), 26 

Freesias 224 

French Chrysanthemum — Society, 
297 

French “Covent Garden” mar- 
ket. the, 64 


French horticultural journal, new, 
283 
Fritillaria 
121 
Fruit conference at Seale 
Agricultural College, 8] 


pallidiflora, 79, 101 


Hayne 


Fruit crops, prospects of the, 
210 

Fruit culture, progress in hardy, 
194 

Fruit farms in the west mid- 


lands, 365 
Fruit garden, the hardy, 5, 18, 


32, 46, 60, 74, 88, 102, 116, 
130. 144, 158, 174, 186, 194, 
202, 218, 234, 250, 268, 285, 


301, 314, 336, 356, 376. 392, 398 


Fruit garden, the market, 27, 
40, 94, 109, 148, 164, 225, 291, 
364 

Fruit grower, some unsolved 
problems affecting the, 122, 
134 


Fruit growing in Morayshire, 170 

Fruit growing in northern Scot- 
land, commercial, 342 

Fruit prospects, 291, 364 

Fruit register, 39. 54, 66, 82, 
138, 164, 194, 226, 303, 384 

Fruit trees: farm, 29; in flower, 
warning against spraving. 216: 
manuring, 210 

Fruits, colour in choice, 130 


Fruits under glass, 4, 18, 32, 
46, 60, 74, 88, 102. 116, 130, 
]44, 158, 174, 186, 202, 218, 
234, 250, 268. 284, 300, 314, 
336. 356, 376, 392 

Fryer, Percival J. (Successful 
Spraying), 76 

Fungus flora of British wood- 


lands, 6 
Fureraea gigantea in Uganda, 240 
а а ; 


INDEN 





G 


(GALANTHUS CILICICUS, 4% 
Galax aphvlla, 132 
Garden club, a new, 41 


Garden-craft in the — Canticles, 
318, 360 

Garden notes from South-west 
Scotland, 49, 119, 189, 286 


Gardeners: and their wives, 398; 
legacies to, 57, 115. 170 
Gurdeners’ Chronicle seventy-five 
years ago: 3, 17, 31, 45, 59, 73, 
86, 101, 115, 128, 143, 157, 170, 
185, 200, 217, 233, 249, 267, 283, 
299, 313, 333, 355. 373. 390 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution, 16, 67; Worcester and 
District Auxiliary of the, 43 
Gardening in central Africa, 119 
Gardens and architecture, 156 
Gardens at the Ideal Home 
hibition, 129 
Gartenschonheit, Orchid 
tions in, 99, 163 
Gaultheria procumbens, 143 
Genetics, 311 
Gentiana decumbens, 221 
Gentians, two British, 28 
Georgetown, afforestation 
at, 15 
Geum Lady Stratheden, 253; G. 
Mrs. Bradshaw, 344, 366 


Ex- 


illustra- 


scheme 


Gladioli, 163; in Australia, 290 

Gladiolus exhibition at Ontaria, 
156 

Gladiolus Melleri, 81; G. Surprise, 
87 

Glasgow and West of Scotland 


Horticultural Society, 282 
Glasgow flower show, 332 
Glasgow Parks, 65 
Glasnevin, notes from, 35, 91, 133, 

207, 251, 317, 391 
Gloriosa, 3 
Gooseberries, hybrid, 364 
Government, the new, 43 
Graft hybrids, 72 
Grafting, 211 
Greenhouse plants at 

317 
Greenhouse = plants at 

teresting, 29 
Grevillea rosmarinifolin, 289 


Glasnevin, 


Kew, in- 


H 


HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS, 285 

Haemaria Dawsoniana. 61 

Hale, Mr. S. W., 390 

Hall, Dr. John, of Maidstone, 6; 
names used by, 40 


Hanover, horticultural exhibition 
at, 372 

Harding cups for Paeonies, 232, 
373 


Harding, Mrs. E. (Peonies in the 
Little Garden), 362 | 
Hardy flower border 11, 27 38, 63, 


75, 90, 146, 163, 187, 236, 253, 
271, 28060, 308, 316, 337, 302, 
376 


Hatfield forest, opening of, to the 
publie, 298 

Haves, Mr. Reginald, 15 

Headfort, alpine Rhododendrons 
at, 267. 

Heaths, the spring-flowering, 147 

Heeria elegans, 384, 399 

Helianthemum lunulatum, 143 

Helianthemums, choice, 376 

Helipterum, 118 

Hemerocallis, 187 

Hemlock, the Sargent, 107 

Hemsley, Dr. William Botting, 16 

Henslow, J. S., 121 

Herbarium, the Kew, 169 

Hoffmannia Ghiesbreghtii, 276 

Holland, the Dahlia as a cut flower 
in, 192 

Hollvhocks, 286 

Horticultural bank, 16 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle. V. 


Horticultural conference at Nice, 
postponed, ! 

Horticultural Legislation in 1923, 
36 

Horticulture as a 
women, 350 

Horticulture at the British Empire 
Exhibition, 298, 319, 358, 394 

Hunnemannia fumariaefolia, 187 

Hutchinsia alpina, 241 

Hyacinths, prepared. 145 

Hyacinthus azureus, 91: Н. orien- 
talis, 143 

Hyde Park, 
313 

Hydrocleys Coinmersonii, 382 

Hypericum balearicum, 38- 


Career for 


spring bedding at, 


I 
IbeaL Home EXHIBITION, GAR- 
DENS AT THE, 86, 129 
Imperial Botanical Conference, 
185 


Imperial Forestry Conference, 10, 
108 

Imperial Fruit Show, 232 

Indoor Plants, 3, 19, 33, 47, 62, 


94, 103, 145, 159, 178, 188, 
224, 235, 276, 290, 302, 335, 
361, 382. 


Ingamells, Mr. David, 128 

Jnseet pests, parasites of, 2 

International plant pathological 
conference at Wageningen, 169 


International spring flower show 
in Holland in 1925, 155 
Internationai Professional Hor- 


ticultural Federation. 281 

Inventions, new horticultural, 13, 
112, 182, 402 

Ionopsidium acaule. 26 

Ipomaea rubro-coerulea, 259 

Iris, a double-flowered, 87 

Iris gracilipes, 363; I. Monnieri, 
286; l. tenax, 316 

Iris Society, the, 217 

Iris, the, 231 

Irises for massed effect, 363 

Irrigation in Italy, 178 

Isles of Scilly, the importation 
of bulbs into, 3 

Italy, irrigation in, 178 


J 


JACKSON, MR. A. B., 44 

Jamaica, the Banana industry in, 
171; Watsonias in, 363 

Japan: Chrysanthemums in, 177; 
the recent earthquake in, 183 

Jasminum nudiflorum, 95 

Jenkins, Mr. W. A., 184, 278 


K 


KALE, FRENCH MARROW-STEM, 165 

Kecling, Mr. A., presentation to, 
117 

Ken Wood estate, 58 

Kew: admission and guide to, 
232; Brownea Crawfordii at, 
43; flowering Crabs at, 299: 
Herbarium, 169; interesting 
greenhouse plants at, 29; in- 
teresting hardy plants at, 358; 
the alpine house at, 58; the 
water supply at, 156; visit of 
Queen Mary to, 281 

Kewite J. P.'s, old, 297 

Kitchen garden, the, 4, 19, 32, 
46, 61, 71, 89, 103, 117, 131, 145, 
159, 175, 187, 203, 218, 235, 251, 
269, 285, 301, 314, 337, 357, 375, 
393 

Kohl Rabi, 165 


L 


LABELS, DESCRIPTIVE, 232 
Lads and horticulture, 40, 53, 81, 


95, 109, 122, 151, 166, 180, 
195, 227, 244, 259, 293, 316, 


360. 
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Laelia Gouldiana, 24 
Laelio-Cattleya Freda, 335; 

Orange Blossom, 223 
Lambourne, Lord, gift from, 311 
Langdon, Mr. С. F., 114 
Lapageria rosea, 28, 53, 67, 123 
La Taille Lorette, 298 


Law Notes: 
Market 


L.-C. 





Forest litigation, 197; 
emplovee's — insurance, 


137; The sale of Seed Potatos, 
84 

Lawns: the improvement of, 
221; the winter treatment of, 
48 

Leaf.time pruning, 309, 315 


Le Chateau de Neuilly, 59 

Leeks, 297; exhibition, 66 

Lemoine, Victor, proposed memo- 
rial to. 86 

Leonardslee gardens, 266 

Leptospermums, 217, 259 

Lettuces, forcing, 137 

Library, gift of a horticultural, 
100 

Lily, the Arum, 302 

Lily, the white Martagon, 308 

Lilies: іп 1923, 22: sterility in, 
209, 256 

Lilium Martagon var.  dalmati- 
cum. 219: L. sulphureum, 219 

Lime for heavy soil 226 

Lime spraying (historical), 366 

Linaria anticaria, 8 

Linnaea borealis, NO 

Litsea citrata, 79 

Lobelias, 76 

London County Council 
relief work in the, 43 

London Daffodil show, 229 


Parks, 


London (Gardens Competition, a, 
183 

Lonicera nitida, 313; L. tatarica, 
85, 110 

Lothiania, 173 


Lupins, 171 


Lysichitum camtschateense, 251 


MACNAUGHTON, Мк. MALCOLM, 72 

Macself, A. J. (Grass), 342 

Magnolia Delavayi, 115 

Manure heaps, treatment of, 62 

Manuring, 11, 40 

Maori gravel soil, 282 

Market employee's insurance, 137 

Masters’ memorial lectures, 100 

McDonald, D. (Fruit Culture and 
Utility), 396 

McLaren, Mr. John, honour 
101 

Medinilla magnifica, 290 

Melons: early, 52: in frames, the 
growing of, 243 

Mertensia virginica, 163 

Michaelmas Daisies for cutting, 75 

Mignonette, 76 

Miltonias, Brazilian, 302 

Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, appointments at, 57 

Ministry of Agriculture's exhibit 
at Wembley, 248 

Mirabilis Jalapa., 336, 39S 

Miyoshi, Dr. Manabu (Plates of 
Japanese Irises), 306 

Modiolastrum geramloides, [SS 

Mollets, — André, “Carden of 
Pleasure," 272 

“Monro” concert, 

Montbretias, 163 

Moorea irrorata, 

Moraca spathacea at 
317 

Moray Field Club outing, 354 

Morayshire, fruit-growing in, 170 


for, 


100 


os 


Glasnevin, 


Morris, Sir Daniel, 332 
Moth, the diaąamond-back, 248 


Muehlenbeckia complexa, 143 

Mulberry trees, ancient, 37 

Mushrooms, 150 

Musk, loss of 
58, 78, 123, 


in the, 12, 
]66, 195 


scent 


151, 


NARCISSUS, A SCLEROTIAL DISEASE 
OF. 160 

Narcissus bulbocodium citrinum, 
252, 309; N. Daphne, 273; N. 
minimus, 252; N. pseudo-Nar- 
Cissus minor. 1825 

Narcissus bulbs, sterilisation of, 
bv hot water, 193 


Narcissi and Tulips in. the rock 
garden at Glasnevin, 251 

National Auricula and Primula 
Society, 216 

National Rose Society: member- 


ship of the, 
the, 220 


Neormoorea irrorata, 


281; Library of 

330 

Netherlands Chrysanthemum Club, 
142, 371 

Nomenclature, 
104 

North of France Horticultural 
Society. jubilee of the, 73 

Northumberland Potato trials, 72 

Novice, confessions of a, 24 

Nursery Notes: Cowan and 
Southgate, 151; Кағіеа and 
Sons, Walter. Eastwood, Essex, 
66: Low and Co., Stuart, En- 
field, 123; Perry s Hardy Plant 
Farm, Enfield, 193; Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, 109 

Nut bushes, pruning, 11 


principles of, 92, 


Co., 


о 


Obituary: Audiguier, 
Bowell, William, 126; 
ton, R.P., 13; Burge, 
536; Burnie. A. M. 56; Bur- 
roughes, T. H., 56; Child, 
James, 42: Clark. John. 84; 
Comfort; Charles, 230; Cooling, 
W. E, 310; Douglas, James, 
84; Duchesne M. C. 112; 
Eyres, Harry G., 126; Faint, 
Francis, 28; Fleming, David, 
197; Gammie, James, A., 246; 
Gill, Norman, 246; Hunter, 
James Henry, 352: Jamieson 
Thomas, 296; Kitching, Charles, 
126; Labbe, Paul 56; Lawton, 
Charles, 42; Leigh, Roger, 140; 
Mackie, John, 296, Merrv- 
weather, Ernest A., 352, Mitchi- 
son, Hannah, 28;  M'Millan, 
Alexander, 230; Morris, Sydnev, 
182; Nevard, Henry, 370; Noble, 
William, 126, Page, Robert, 
388; Ralli, Pantia, 84; Robert- 


Dr. 310; 
Brothers- 
Edwin, 


son, Angus, 246: Romaine, №. | 


Colin, 182: Sang, Edmund, 
230: Schenk, Alexander, 126: 
Seden, Mrs.. 230: Nervice, 


Joseph B., 70: Smith, Frederick, 
S4: Smith, William, 42; Sweet, 
James, 388: Townsend, W. J., 
98: Vaughan, J. C., 230. Veitch, 
H. Morgan. 280: Wakelin, T. 
J.. 98: Willis. Richard, 246: 
Winkelmann, Max., 182: Wood- 
field, R., 112: Wynne, Brian, 
экө. 
O’Brien, Mr. 
Odontioda Columbia, — 61; Q. 
Flanders, 3505: О. Hardvana. 
61: O. Laura, Gerrish's variety, 


James, 30 


367: 0O. Redbreast, 61: O. 
Warden, 173: O. Zena, 373 
Odontoglossum erispum Zenobia. 


90: О. Horus, 302; O. Maharajah, 
3: О. Margarita, 90: О. Robin 
Hood, 3: О. triumphans, Ashlands 
variety, 136: О. W. E. Bisset, 
Ashlands variety, 136 
Odontoglossum hybrids, 223 
Odontoglossums, 204 
(Mnaothera rosea, 90 
Oneidium Papilio, 373 
Onions for pickling, 11 
Ontario, International 
exhibition at, 156 


Gladiolus 


INDEX 


Orchard. trees, planting, H 
Orchards, beautiful, 265 

Orchid Club, Australian., 15 
Orchid houses, 4, 18, 32. 46, 60, 


74, NS. 102, 116, 130, 144, 158, 
174, 186, 202, 218, 234. 250, 
2608, 284. 300. 314, 336, 356, 376 


Orchid hybrids, new, 47.. 104, 192, 
302. 3960 

Orchid illustrations in 
schonheit, 09, 153 

Orchid notes and leanings: 3, 24, 


Crarten- 


34, 47. 61, 90, 119, 136, 173, 
192, 204, 223, 235, 302, 335, 
Зээ, 373 


Orchid. seeds. germination of, with- 
out fungal aid, 102 

Orchids at the Chelsea Show, 354; 
at Glasnevin, 252, 317; at 
Messrs. Cowan and Co.'s nursery, 
151: for indoor decoration, 119; 
sale of the Ashtead Park, 281 

Orchids in 1923, 7 

Ostrowskia magnifica, 376 

Oxford Botanic Gardens, 17 


Р 


PAEONIA TENUIFOLIA FL. PL., 286 


Paeomies, "7" Harding" cups for, 
232, 373 

Paeony, 199. fruit and seeds of 
the, 75, 110; in America, the, 
156 

Palm garden of Frankfurt, the, 


30. 156 
Palms of the Riviera, 
Papaver pilosa, 316 


242 


Parks and gardens, public. 65, 
117. 133. 143. 242. 313. 357. 

Paxton, Nir Joseph. 120 

Payne. Mr. C. Harman, honour 
for, 99 

Peaches, 179, indoor, 343. in the 


open, ЗО 
Pear Doyenné d Ete, 138, 164 
Pear-scab fungus. the, 274 


Pears, 278: early, 39: highly 
coloured, 66, Х2 
Pelargonium cuttings, »black- 


leg " of. 25 
Penton, Mr. W. J.. 332 
Pentstemon heterophyllus, 146 
Pentstemons, hybrid, 253 
Pernettva failing to. fruit. 195 
Perowskia atriplicifolia, 59 
Pests. common garden, 275 
Phormium Cookianum, 31 
Photosynthesis, 215 
Phyllothamnus erectus, 188 
Phytolacca. 63 
Phytopathology at the 

Empire. Exhibition, 394 
Picea glauca var. conica, 107 
Pieris floribunda, 59 
РапеПе, M. J.,. appointment of, 

128 
Pinetum, a new 
Plant - breeders? 


British 


national. 332 
conference at 


Poona, 353 

Plant-breeding, 127; at Reading, 
353 

Plant conenonwealth. and its 


mode of government, 238, 257, 
276, 291, 407 

Plant-growth, electric. light as an 
akl to, 200 


Plant-lore in an old Latin dic- 
tionary, 304 

Plant names, standardized, 138, 
ЗМО 

Plant notes, 80, 187 


Plants: chemical. discontinuity in 
grafted, 244: electricity and the 
variation of, 266: from seeds, 
raising. — 164; importation of, 
into Canada by Parcel. Post, 
354: the nutrition. of, 57; 
under glass 4, 18. 33, 47. 60, 74, 


SS, Тоо, 116, 130, 144, 158, 174, 
ING, 202, 218. 234, 250, 208, 
284, 300. 2514. 336, 356, 376, 
303; with insecticidal proper- 


ties, 371 
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Plants, New or Noteworthy : Clivia 
kewensis, 221, 254; Didymo- 
carpus Wattiana, 89; Eranthis 
Tubergenii, 131; Lothiania, 173; 
Picea glauca var. conica, 107; 
Primula siamensis, 89;  Pseu- 
dotsuga Ооп ахи. var. candida, 
117; Tsuga canadensis var. pen- 
dula: 107 

Platycodon grandiflora 11 

Plums, brown rot of, 94: 
spraying of, 225 

Poinsettias, 103, 146 

Polyanthus, gold-laced, 271 

Polygonum sphaerostachvon, 

Pomology. Journal of, 57 

Potash, Potatos and Vines, 
166 

Potato culture, conference in 
Edinburgh, on, 281 





tlie 


204 


105, 


Potato. trials; Northumberland, 72 
Potato-vicld. and quality trials, 
43 

Potatos: dearer, N6: eelworm 
disease of. 43: experiments 
with bacterised peat in grow- 
me. 248: imports of 330: 


register. of growers of certified 
nnniune їп 1923, 16: scarcity 
of, 245: seed. М4, 118: wart 
disease in, 128 
Potatos, Wart Diesase 
1923, 36 
Potentilla nepalensis., S 
Potentillas, 253 
Primroses, new Asiatie. 305 
Primula: a tri-hybrid. 371: P. Lady 
Thursby, 309: P. siamensis, 89 
Primulas at Reading, 109 
Prince, Mr. H.. 295 
Pruning. leaf-tirne, 309. 515 
Pruning Nut bushes, 11 
Prunus Amygdalus var. macro- 
carpus in Richmond Park. 239: 
P. canescens, 270; P. Davidi- 
ana, 91. P. triloba fl. pl. 255 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasi, var. can- 
dida. 117. 166 
Publications received : 


Order of, 


143, 171 


200, 233. 267. 283, 2909, 355, 373 
Pulmonarias. the. 63 


Pusehkimia scilloides. 185, 227 

Putoria calabrica. 204 

Pynaert.. M. Charles, honour 
for. 141 

QUEEN'S DOLLS HOUSE GARDEN, 
ме 

R ^ 

RAGIONIERI Dk. ATTILIO, 216 

Radish, the. 2343 

Rainfall: at Gresford, 332; at 
Mill Hill, 384; at Westonbirt 
durmy 1923, 28 


Катора pyrenaica, 316 

Ranunculus: Dr. Ragionieri's hy- 
brid, 127: R. alpestris, 337 
R. graminéus, 337 

Haspberres, 40 

Reading, plant breeding at, 353 

Rhododendron albescens, 133; R. 
albescens x R. cilnealvx, 133; 
R. brachvanthum, 377; R. dila- 
“чаап. 200: R. Griersonianum, 
359, 372: R. moupinense, 133, 
161; HR. mucronulatum, 115; 
К. parvifolium, 91: R. ponti- 
cum, the present and past dis- 


tribution of, 378; R. rhodora, 
147 
Rhododendrons: 222, 240, 256, 


306, 338, 355; alpine, at Head- 


fort, 267; at Glasnevin, 251; 
greenhouse, 302; of | Hupeh, 
340 


Rhubarb competition, a, 142 

Rhubarb, concerning, 398 

Rivoire, M. Philippe, honour fr, 
142 

Robson, — Forster 
Necker), 283 
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Rock garden” at Glasnevin, 133 

Rock gardening at the British 
Empire Exhibition, 358 

Rohde, Eleanour Sinclair (4 Vege- 
table Growers’ Handbook), 34 

Romneya trichocarpa, 366 

Коппеунз, 188, 244 

Ropner Park, Stockton-on-Tees, 
278 

Rosa Hugonis, 379 

Rose garden, the, 17, 51, 65, 77, 
106, 135, 382 

Rose, the best bedding pink, 
237, 255; the best bedding 
red, 51, 77, 135 

Rose trials at Bagatelle, 393 

Roses : American Pillar, 65; Emma 
Wright, 393; Fanny Oppenheimer, 
17, 53; General McArthur, 51: 
Lady Eleanore, 17; Mary Wallace, 
44; Silver Columbia, 17 

Roses: black spot on, 127; dis- 
budding and mulching, 382; 
in the Adelaide Botanic Garden, 
17; two new American, 17 

Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund, 
95, 156, 195, 293 

Royal Horticultural Society, 71 

Rumex arifolius, 394 


SABINE, JosEPH, 106 

St. James's Park, planting in. 357 

Nt. Paul's Cathedral, trees and 
flowers in the garden of, 295 

Salix daphnoides, 395; S. pruinosa. 
313 

Salmon, Mr. F. W. 
to, 2 

Salvia Grahamii, 63 

Sargent, Professor C. S., 127 

Savage, S. (The Hortus Floridus of 
Crispijn vande Pas the Younger) 30 

Saxifraga aspera, 301 ; S. burseriana, 
715. 8. b. magna, 91; 8. b. varie- 
ties, 301; S. Faldonside, 26; S. 
Guthriana, 132; S. latepetiolata, 
285 

Scholarships for children of rural 
workers, 72; 

Scolymus hispanicus, 38 


presentation 


Scotland, garden notes from S.W... 


49, 119, 189, 286 

Scottish woodlands, plea for justice 
to, 266 

Screen, a low, 166 

Seakale, 258 

Seale Hayne Agricultural College, 
fruit conference at, 8] 

Season: a curious, 394; the late, 183 

Sedum compressum, 133 

Seed analysts, training and ex. 
amination of, 232 

Seed-list, an eighteenth century, 
92 

Seed-testing congress, fourth inter- 
national, 184 

Shawyer, Mr. George. 156 

Sheffield Public*Libraries, garden- 
ing books in the, 372 


Shrewsbury Floral Fete, jubilee 
of the, 114 

Shrubs: some fragrant winter- 
flowering, 179; some notable 


spring-flowering, 290, 339 
Silene acaulis. Elliott's variety, 
278 
Silver Leaf Disease Order, 36 


Skimmia Fortunei, 159, 195 
Smet, M. Arthur de, honour 
for, 184 

Snowdrops. 160, 185, 211, 297, 


233, 276; from seeds, 233 


Societies :—American Orchid, 350: 
Bath Horticultural, 44: Bourne. 
mouth Horticultural, 44; 


INDEX 





Brighton, Hove and Sussex 
Horticultural, 44; British 
Carnation, 195; British Florists’ 


Federation, 83; British Myco- 
logical, 12, 110, 143, 213; 
Cardiff Gardeners’ 13, 245, 


Cornwall Daffodil and Spring 
Flower show, 294, East Anglian 
Horticultural, 13, Federation 
Horticole Professionnelle in- 
ternationale, 349; Horticultural 
Club, 110, 115, 167; Instow 
Spring Flower show, 228; Kew 
Guild, 368; Kingston, Surbiton 
and District Chrysanthemum, 
166, London Daffodil show, 
229; Manchester and North of 
England Orchid 42, 139, 182, 
196, 279, 310, 350; Midland 
Daffodil, 259, National Auricula. 
279, 310; National Chrysanthe- 
mum, 95; National Dahlia, 55: 
National Rose, 55, 227; New- 
custle Horticultural Mutual 
Improvement, 166, 213, 245; 
Norfolk and Norwich Horti- 
cultural, 125, Orchid Club, 42, 
83, 154, 245, 279, 369, Reading 
and District Gardeners’, 12, 55, 


83, 125, 140, 167, 181, 197, 
245. 369: Royal Caledonian 


Horticultural, 55, 125, 166, 230, 
245, 310, 370; Royal Horticul- 
tural, 41, 69, 96, 124, 152, 180, 
197, 211, 261, 294, 316, 345, 367, 
386, 399; Royal Scottish Abori- 
cultural, 96, 350, 385: Société 
Dendrologique de France, 401; 
Société Nationale D’Horticulture 
de France, 385; Spalding Daffodil 
show, 264, ‘Trinidad Horticul- 
tural Club, 369, United Horti- 
cultural Benefit and Provident, 
55, 125, 167, 245, 350; Wake- 
field and North of England 
Tulip, 386, York Floral Fete, 
386 | 

Soil acidity, 12 

Soul bacteria and 
199 

Soil improvement, 226 

Soil variations, 149 

Soldanella alpina, 603 

South Lodge Gardens, Horsham, 
298 

Southport, the weather in, 58 

Spartina Townsendii, 148, 162 

Spinach, perpetual, 277 

Spiraea pectinata, 269 

Spiraeas, the Ash-leaved, 9 

Spray calendar, a, 281 

Spraying failures, 80, 110 

Spraying in rainy weather, 291 

Spraying machines, trial of, 170 

Spraying plans, 164 

Spring bedding plants, 271 

Squirrel depredations in Scotland, 
249 

Stacey, Mr. William, 200 

Stenanthium robustum, 236 

Sterilisation of Narcissus bulbs by 
hot water, 193 

Stevens, Mr. Henry, 100 

Storage of Apples and Pears, 2 

Strabo, Walafrid (The Little Uar- 
den), 239 

Strawberry crop, the 372 

Streptocarpuses, 110 

Studley Horticultural College, 266 

Succulent plants, 184; at Wemb- 
ley, South African, 298 

Sugar cane, hot water treatment 
for insect pests of, 101 

Sugar immune to mosaic disease, 
283 

Sumac, 72 


soil fertility, 


Sweet Pea exhibition at Brussels, 


Sweet Peas: a new disease of, 
10; trained on the single stem 
system in the open. 203 

Sweet Williams, change of colour 
in, 316, 384 

Swiss Fete des Narcisses, 249 

Symphyandra pendula, 269 

Symplocos paniculata, 38, 179 


т 
Tarr, Mr. JAMES, PRESENTATION 
TO, 128 
Tarporley, Cheshire, weather at, 
86 
Thompson, Mr. Richard W., 


honour for, 312 

Thorn, the Washington, 161 

Thunderstorms, winter, 2 

Timber at the British Empire 
exhibition, British, 127 

Timber supplies, the world’s, 266 

Tonbridge Gardeners’ and 
Amateurs’ Society’s jubilee 
celebration, 30 

Trachymene coerulea, 287 

Trade notes 14, 56, 84, 126, 139, 


108, 198, 230, 246, 279, 330, 
351, 370 

Tradescantia fluminensis vittata, 
178, 259 . 


Trail Memorial fund, 216 

Train ferries to Belgium, 86 

Trees and fiowers in the garden 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 298 

Trees, road, 281 

Trees, the dwarfing of, 366 

Trees and Shrubs: 5, 21; 37, 59, 
80, 93, 115, 132, 147, 161, 179, 
188, 205, 217, 239, 255, 270, 
289, 299, 313, 339, 359, 377, 395: 
at Glasnevin, 317; and herbs, 
15; for parks and drives, 270 

Trilliums, 308 

Trollius pumilus, 143 

Truro show, impressions 
304 

Tsuga canadensis var. pendula, 207 

Tulipa dasystemon, 233; T. Greigii. 
101; T. saxatilis, 48, 81 

Tulip Pride of Haarlem, 376 


of the, 


Tulips: at the British Empire 
Exhibition, 319; Darwin and 
May flowering, 335, 375; two 
wild, 254 


Tunisian Chrysanthemum Societ y, 
142 
Turnip, the, 54 


U 
ULLSWATER, LORD, HONOUR FOR, 
99 
v 


VANCOUVERIA HEXANDRA, 187 
Vegetable crops, the condition of 
the, 31 
Vegetable garden, 1l, 54, 66, 
109, 118, 137, 150, 165, 210, 
244, 258, 277, 292, 343, 382, 397 
Vegetable seeds, duration of ger- 
minating power in, 184 
Vegetables : dearer, 29; from 
France prohibited, early, 128 
Verbaseum nigrum album, 11 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis, 
V. salicifolia, 
dubia, 90 
Veronicas, hardiness of, 28 
Versailles College of Horticulture, 
new director of the, 128 
Viburnum fragrans and V. Car- 
lesii, 5; V. nervosum, 91; V. 
rhvtidophyllum, 188 


11; 
12; V. Teucrium 
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Viger, M., 59 

Vilmorin, Jacques Levéque de 
(L'heredite chez la Betterave Cul- 
tivee), 247 

Vine border extension, 40 

Vine mildew, 292, 345 

Vines, treatment of old, 198 

Viola pinnata, 63 

Violas, choice bedding, 163 

Violet, the Sweet, 242 


w 


WAGENINGEN, INTERNATIONAL 
PLANT PATHOLOGICAL CONFER- 
ENCE AT, 169 

Walhampton, Hamp shire, 128, 379, 
396 

Wallace, Mr. W. E., 142 

Wall trees, protecting, 150 

Ward’s, Mr. F. Kingdon, eighth 
expedition in Asia, 71, 206, 288, 
381 

Wart disease of Potatos Order, 36 

Washes, winter, 109 

Watering, 303 

Watsonia Lady Fawkes, 30 

Watsonias: hybrid, 53, 179; in 
Jamaica, 363 

Weather at Tarporley, Cheshire, 86 

Weather forecasts, 354 

Weather in Southport, 58 

Weather lore, 12, 40 

Weed killers, 266 

Welsh garden, notes from a, 24, 
90, 172, 252, 333 

Wembley : awards at, 30; forestry 
commission’s film at, 304; 
Ministry of Agriculture's exhibit 
at, 248; Phytopathology at, 394 ; 
South African succulent plants 
at, 298 

Westonbirt: in spring, 331; rain- 
fall at, during 1923, 28; trees 
and shrubs at, 331, 389 

Whirlwind at Rotherham, dix- 
astrous, 384 

White flies, 183 | 

White medal, award of the, 101 

Wilding, E. Н. (Rhododendrons : 
their namer and addresses), 139, 
195 

Williams, Mr. Harry, honour for, 
297 

Wilson, Mr 
355 

Windflower, the Apennine, 38 

Window gardening in London, 
encouragement of, 114 

Windsor Castle, alterations in the 
Round Tower Moat at, 142 

Winter of 1923.24, the, 243, 277, 
278, 309 

Winter. thunderstorms, 2 


Gurney, honour for, 


Wisley: notes from 49, 132, 172. 
334, 392; report on, 85; trials 
at, 100; visitors at, 372 

Woodlands, fungus flora of 


British, 86 

Woodlice, 278 

Workmen's compensation in 
France, 85 


Wuyts, О. F. (Fleurs, Fruits, 
Legumes), 210 
Wynne, the late Mr. Brian, 316 


Y 


YAM, THE CHINESE, 
Year, the past, | 


150 


Young, Miss l.. 
114 


presentation to, 
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A 


ACER OPALUS VAR. OBTUSATUM, 
FLOWERING TWIGS oF, 239 

Actinidia Kolomikta, 313 

Adelaide Botanic Gardens: Dahlias 
in the, 19; Roses in the, 17 

Allan, Mr. W., portrait of, 248 

Alnus firma var. Yasha, catkins 
of, 255 

Alpine garden exhibited by Mr. 
C. Elliott at the Chelsea show, 
326 

Antirrhinums in Central Africa, 
119 

Apparatus for sterilising Narcissus 
bulbs, 

Apple Ontario, 194 

Apple scab fungus, 190, 191 

Araucaria Bidwillii in the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens, 149 

Arbutus Unedo, fruits and flowers 
of, 289 

Arcterica nana, 217 

Arisaema candidissmum, 334 

Armstrong, Mr. William, portrait 
of, 372 

Ash tree, a thirteen - years’ - old 
dwarfed, 366 

Auton, Mr. W., portrait of, 4 


BERBERIS SUBCAULIALATA, 2] 

Bowles, Mr. E. A., portrait of, 86 

Bowling green, plan for construc- 
tion of, 112 

Brahea filamentosa and Ilex Aqui- 
folium in Hamilton Park, Bloem- 
fontein, 290 

Brotherston, Mr. R. Р, portrait 
of the late, 13 

Brown, Mr. James, portrait of, 


232 
C 


CAMPANULA ALLIONII, 241 

Carnation Eileen Low at Bush 
Hil Park Nursery, house of, 
123 

Carnation Eldora, 203 

Carpinus japonica, male and female 
catkins of, 359 

Carter and  Co.'s, Messrs. J., 
Japanese garden at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, 129 

Cauliflower, Dodonaeus' 
tion of the, 383 

Celmisia: species of, 5, 6, 7, 9 

Cherry, Morello, treated by leaf. 
time pruning, 315 

Chrysanthemum H. W. Rieman, 
45 

Chrysanthemum show in the Aka- 
saka Imperial Polace, Tokyo, 
an exhibit at the, 175 

Chrysanthemum with eight hun- 
dred flowers, trained to represent 
Mt. Fuji, 175 

Chrysanthemums in Japan, types 
of, 176, 177 

Clarke, Mr. F. H., portrait of, 4 

Cliveden, Essex: flower garden 
and greenhouses, 51; herbace- 
ous borders at, 51; Lily pool 
and rock garden, 53 

Clivia kewensis, 221 

Yoelogyne cristata flowering at 
Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham, 
143 

Collier, Mr. J., portrait of, 4. 

Convolvulus Cneorum, 147 

Cooling, Mr. W. E., portrait of 
the late, 310 

Cotton, Mr. A. D., 
170 


illustra- 


portrait of, 


Anemone fulgens (May 10) 


Arbutus Menziesii at Kew (March &) 


Dahlia Delice (June 7) 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crinum yemense, 201. 

Crocus chrysanthus var. Bullfinch, 
103; C. Sieberi var. Hubert 
Edelsten, 101 

Cytisus supranubius, 377 


DAHLIAS IN THE ADELAIDE Bor- 
TANIC GARDENS, 19 

Danecroft ^ Rosery, 
Essex, 67 

Daphne rupestris, var. grandi- 
flora, 305 


Eastwood. 


Davy, Dr. J. Burtt, portrait 
of, 266 

‘Dawe, Mr. M. T., portrait of, 
312 — 

Dawkins, Mr. Alfred, portrait 
of, 354 


Delphiniums апа Antirrhinums 
in & Central African garden, 
119 

Dick, Mr. John, portrait of, 282 

Didymocarpus Wattiana, 80 

Dolls’ House garden, Queen 
Mary's, 87 

Dracaena arborea at Entebbe, 3 

E 

ENCEPHALARTOS CAFFER: FEMALE 
CONES, 207; male cone, 207: 
E. villosus, female cone, 206; 
E. villosus, fruiting specimen 
of, 33 

Eranthis "Tubergenii, 131 

Eria ornata, 355 

Euphorbia biglandulosa, 91 


F 
FERNS, HARDY, EXHIBITED BY 
Mr. AMOS PERRY AT THE 


CHELSEA SHOW, 327 

Fife, Mr. Robert, portrait of, 58 

Formal Garden and  Rhododen- 
drons exhibited. by Messrs J. 
Carter and Co., at the Chelsea 
Show, 322 

Fritillaria pallidiflora, 121 


G 
“(GARDENERS CHRONICLE’? KIOSK 
at the Chelsea show, 347 
Geranium Farrer’s Pink, 333 
Geum Lady Stratheden, 253 
Gladiolus Melleri, 73 
Gooseberry-Black Currant hybrid, 
а, 305 
areenhouse plants exhibited by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons at the 
Chelsea Show, 321 


H 
HAEMARIA DAwSONIANA, 61 
Hale, Mr. S. W., portrait of, 390 
Hall, Dr. of Maidstone, 2 
Hemsley, Dr. W. Botting, por- 
trait of, 16 
Hyacinths, a group of prepared, 
in flower on Decernber 22, 1923, 
145 
Hydrangea Elmar, 375 
Hydrangeas exhibited by Mr. Н. 
J. Jones at the Chelsea show 
323 
і 


Ipea Home EXHIBITION, MESSRS. 
J. CARTER AND Со.`з JAPANESE 
GARDEN, AT THE, 129 

Ingamells, Mr. David, portrait of, 
127 

Iris garden exhibited by Messrs. 
G. Bunyard and Со, at the 
Chelsea show, 323 

Iris chrysographes var. Epaulette, 
373; I. Little Boy Blue, 137; 
I. Turkoman, 303; 1. unguicu- 
laris var. Peacock, 185 


JACKSON, MR. "i B., PORTRAIT OF 
44 
Jenkins, Mr. W. A., portrait of, 
184 
K 


Кон, Rast, DopbowNaEkvus'! ILLUvs- 
TRATION OF, 165 


L 
LACHENALIA МАМ, 135 
Laelio-Cattleya Orange 
var., June, 223 
Langdon, Mr. C. F., portrait of, 
114 
Lilium candidum at Monreith, 49; 
L. ecroceum, seeds of, 257; L. 
Henryi i, seeds of. 256; L. maxi- 
mowiczii, 22; regale, seed 
capsules of, 209; L. sp. Farrer, 
23; L. sp. Forr-st, 25; L. 
tigrinum, seeds ot, 257 
Lily garden exhibited. by Messrs. 
R. Wallace and Co. at the 
Chelsea show, 324 
Litsea citrata, 79 
Lothiania mordax, 1 
Lupins, a field of, 1 


м 
MacNAUGHTON, MR. 
PORTRAIT OF, 72 
Maxillaria Fletcheriana, 317 
Meconopsis pseudo-integrifoha, 340 
Moorea irrorata, 251 
Moraca spathacea, 319 
Mulberry tree at Bishop's Hall, 
Roinford, a fine old, 37 


N 

NARCISSUS BULBS, APPARATUS FOR 
STERILISING, 193 

Narcissus Daphne, 273; N. Everest, 
333; N. Fortune, 219; N. Master 
Robert, 283; N. Rewa, 249; N. 
Traboe, 235 

Nymphaea Colossea, 187 


О 


O'BRIEN, MR. JAMES, PORTRAIT 
or, 30 

Odontioda Columbia, 47; О. The 
Torch, 159 

Odontoglossum crispuin Var., 
Pearl McBean, 320; O, Monarch, 
341 

Orchid seedlings in one of Messrs, 
Cowan and Co's houses, 151 


Р 


PAEONIA OFFICINALIS, FRUIT AND 
SEEDS OF, 75 

Pateman, Mr. T., portrait of, 4 

Pear Laxton's Superb, 39 

Pear Seab fungus, 274 

Penton, Mr. W. J., portrait of, 
332 

Phlox subulata var. lilacina, 31 

Pieca glauca var. conica, 105 

Pieris floribunda, 59; P. Forrestii, 
339 

Plum Black Diamond, treated by 
leaf time pruning, 315 

Polyanthus, a gold-laced, 271 

Primula siamensis, 88 

Prinee, Mr. H., portrait of, 208 

Pseudotsuga Douglasu var. can- 
dida, 117 

Pyrus (Malus) Wisley Crab, 299 


Q 


QuEEN Mary's Dorrs' 
GARDEN, 87 
Quince Champion treated by 
leaf-time pruning, 31t 


Blossom 


MALCOLM, 


HovsE 


SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


Lonicera tatarica (February 
Symplocos paniculata, 
flowering in the Arnold Arboretum (Jan- 


Fruiting branch of Berberis Comet (February 2) uary 19) 


Gentiana decumbens var. alba (April 19) 


The Stately Foxglove 


(May 24) 


the Sapphire Berry, (Mareh 


RAGIONERI, DR. 
TRAIT OF, 216 

Rhododendron albescens x R. 
cilucalyx at Glasnevin, 133; R. 
brachydum primum, 267; R. 
Griersonianum, 361; R. mouni- 
nense, 161; R. mueronulatum, 
115; R. scintillans, 78 

Rock gardens at the Chelsea 
show, 325, 343 

Rose garden at Earlham Hall. 
sunk, 189 

Roses: American Pilar in the 
Adelaide Botanic Garden, 65: 
at  Danecroft Rosery, East- 
wood, Essex, 67; Emma Wright. 
393; in the Adelaide Botanie 
Garden, 17; Mrs. Bryce. Allen, 


237 


ATTILIO, POR- 


SALIX DAPHNOIDES, 395 

"t. James’s Park, plan showing 
the arrangement of plants and 
shrubs by the lake in. 357 

Saxifraga burseriana, 77; S. bur- 
seriana varieties, 301; S. bur- 
seriana magna, 90; S. late. 
petiolata, 295: $8. paradoxa > 
М. longifolia, 391; S. Salmonii, 
133 

Schizocodon macrophylla, 209 

Shawver, Mr. George, portrait of, 
156 

Soldanella alpina, 63 

Spartina Townsendii: coast line 
showing distribution of, 162; 
tussocks of, established on the 
tidul mud at the mouth of the 
River Orne, Normandy, 163 

Stacey, Mr. William, portrait. of, 
200 

Staward, Mr. 
trait of, 4 

Stevens, Mr. 
100 

Stove plants exhibited by Messrs. 
J. Peed and Non at the Chel- 
sea show 355 

Sweet Peas exhibited by Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons at the 
Chelsea show, 345 

Syringa Jan van Tol, 157 


Walter Y., por- 


Henry, portrait of, 


T 

TAXUS BACCATA FASTIGIATA IN La 
FossE ARBORETUM, 64 

Thateher, Mr. R. W., portrait 
of, 5 

Trachymene coerulea, 287 

Trichopilia Gouldii, 35 

Trollius  Ledebouri var. Golden 
Queen, ЗМІ 

Tsuga canadensis var. 
107 


pendula, 


Tulip Amber, 337 


V 


VEITCH, Mn. Н. MORGAN, POR- 
TRAIT OF THE LATE, 280 
Violet, Princess Mary, 225 


уу 


W ALHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE, VIEWS 
IN THE GARDENS AT, 379, 397 
Wallace, Mr. W. E, portrait of, 
142 

Watsonia aletroides in Jamaica, 
363; W. Meriana O'Brienü in 
Jamaica, 363 

Wynne, Mr. Bryan, portrait of 
the late, 280 


16) The Washington Thorn, Crataegus cordata 
.)*) 


) 


Viburnum rhytidophylhun (April 5) 


View in the gardens at Walhampton, Lym- 


ington, Hampshire (June 21) 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE 
deduced from observations 
years at Greenwich, 38.5. 


for the ensuing week 
during the last fifty 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Monday, January >. 
10 a.m.: Bar, 30.1; temp. 48°. Weather—Dull. 


THE past year may not occupy 


1923. à very important position in 

the history of contemporary 

horticulture, nevertheless, several events of 
more than ordinary interest’ took place 
during 1923. Of these, the chief was the 
Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition held in 


April, for these Belgian shows are always 
landmarks in the world of horticulture, and 
the show held last year was of added 
Interest by reason of the long time that had 
elapsed since the previous one was held. 
The exhibition’ attracted large numbers. of 
visitors. from all parts of the world, and 
Belgian horticulturists are to be congratulated 
on the splendid success which attended their 
efforts, following a war in which their 
country, and Belgian horticulture especially, 
suffered grievously. | Such. shows not only 
serve to stimulate international trade but, 
of equal importance, foster a feeling of good 
fellowship amongst those who love beautiful 
flowers and the peaceful pursuits of nature. 
Another important horticultural event was 
also held on the Continent during September ; 
the International Horticultural Conference 
at Amsterdam, which marked the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the Netherlands Horti- 
cultural and Botanical’ Society. Of our 
own nurnerous exhibitions, the Chelsea show, 
as it has come to be known, is bv far the 
most important. These spring shows of 
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. Horticultural Societv's meetings. 


on another page. 


the Royal Horticultural Society may Бе 
acclaimed the finest of their kind held in 
any country, and the exhibition of 1923 was 
one of the best of the series. "They serve to 
show the great interest the general public 
has in flowers and gardens and that they 
are not mere pageants of fashion is clearly 
evident for, whether wet or fine, the tents 
are crowded with keen sightseers who are 
anxious to see the latest and best that 
British horticulture has to offer. The autumn 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society, held 
in the Holland Park Hall, was of special 
interest to growers of fruits and vegetables. 
Fruit and vegetable competitions have a 
special interest for professional gardeners, 
and the inclusion of the special fruit and 
vegetable shows made the Holland Park Hall 
display largely a ‘‘ gardener’s” exhibition. 
The competitive features of the show will be 


abandoned in the present year and a special . 


competitive fruit and vegetable show will be 
held at Vincent Square on October 7-8 next. 
The ordinary Royal Horticultural Societv's 
fortnightly meetings in the Vincent Square 
Hall have maintained their high reputation 
and usefulness. As the membership of the 
Society grows, the Hall is, in certain seasons, 
inadequate to hold the numerous exhibits or to 
allow the visitors to inspect them in comfort. 
All this points to the need for a more adequate 
building, one in which all branches of horti- 
cultural activity could be accommodated, but 
the time may not be opportune for its 
realisation. Of the provincial shows, great 
success attended those of Shrewsburv, York, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the Imperial Fruit 
show at Manchester." The exhibitions of the 
special floricultural societies are fast re- 
gaining their pre-war importance, and those 
of the National Rose Society, National 
Chrysanthemum Society, National Dahlia 
Society, British Carnation Society, | and 
National Sweet Pea Society, all attracted 
fine exhibits and large attendances. The 
membership of the National Rose Society 
continues to grow, and the members and 
their friends take the keenest interest in the 
several shows. So numerous were the 
visitors to the spring and autumn shows that 
the greatest inconvenience and confusion pre- 
vailed, and it behoves the Council of the 


National Rose Society to provide а тоге: 


adequate building for their spring and 
autumn exhibitions in the future. The 
formation of the Orchid Club at Manchester 
is a sign of the times and points to the great 
interest in these flowers. In this connection, 
reference may be made to the success which 
attended the special Orchid shows at the Royal 
The pro- 
gress among hybrid Orchids—the most 
notable novelties of the year—and other items 
of special interest to Orchidists are dealt with 
The results ot the several 


plant-collecting expeditions, principally in 
China, are being reflected in the large 
number of new plants seen at shows. The 


Royal Horticultural Society alone made a 
very large number of awards to new plants, 
a goodly proportion of them being to species 
newly introduced. The list is, as will be 
seen on reference to our indices, steadily 
growing larger and, whilst merit should be 
recognised, the various committees recom- 
mending these awards should endeavour to 
keep the standard of quality as high as 
possible. Trials in the garden are the surest 
test of merit, and it would be better if all 
varieties of florists’ flowers were judged by 


expert florists or by a garden trial, as is now 


being done in the case of new Dahlias at 
Wisley, and of new Sweet Peas in the trials 


.year 1924. In order 
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of the National Sweet Pea Society. Much 


: valuable work has been done during the 


past year by scientists in helping to investigate 
the heavy toll which diseases and pests take cf 
farm and garden crops. All gardeners owe a 
debt to the various scientific institutions in 
which agricultural and horticultural problems 
are studied, for knowledge has been widened 
and, in some cases, such as that of Wart 
Disease in Potatos, the grower has been 
entirely relieved of anxiety. The announce- 
ment of the intention to establish a memorial 
to the late Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour in the 
form of a special garden at Glenbranter was 
made so recently in these pages that we need 
only give passing reference to the fact, but 
we take this opportunity to urge upon all 
garden lovers the claims of this novel method 
of perpetuating the memory of one who has 
done so much for horticulture The year 
that has passed has robbed us of another 
whose name will stand out prominently in 
the annals of gardening. We refer to the 
late Rev. W. Wilks, a man who helped to 
raise British horticulture to the eminence it 
has attained chiefly by his efforts in placing 
the premier horticultural Society on a sure 
foundation, and by his wise . secretarial 
management when that was accomplished. 
There are also others whose loss we have 
to mourn, amongst them those grand old 
gardeners, R. P. Brotherston, Owen Thomas 


and Thomas Challis; the Rev. ‘Canon 
Fowler, John McHattie, Thos. Winter, 
George Caselton, W. Н. Laxton,. and the 


Hon. N. S. Rothschild. Owing’ chiefly to 
the vagaries of the weather the crops of 
1923 were not so good as usual, but we look 
forward to the year that has just started with 
every confidence and in the hope that horti- 
culture may derive full benefit from the 
great exhibition which is being promoted at 
Wembley to foster the industries of the 
Empire and bind our various peoples into a 
strength which will be proof against all 
difficulties. | | 
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“ Gardeners’ Chronicle" Almanack for 1924. — 
We shall publish in our issue of January 12 
a ‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle" Almanack for the 
to make it as useful 
as possible for reference we shall be obliged 
if Secretaries of Horticultural, Botanical, and 
Allied Societies, or any of our correspondenta 
WILL SEND US IMMEDIATE INFORMATION OF ALL 
FIXTURES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. | 


Horticultural Conference at Nice Postponed. — 
French horticulturists had proposed holding a 
Congress at Nice about January 12, 1924, but 
this has been postponed to March or April, 1925. 
It has not been found possible to obtain hotel 
accommodation for the delegates during во 
popular a season on the Riviera, and when the 


season is over—4.e., in March of this year—the 
. elections will occupy the attention of all French- 


men. It has therefore been decided that it will 
be best to hold the Congress in the spring of 1925. 


R.H.S. Meetings and Exhibitions in 1924.— 
The following meetings and exhibitions have 
been arranged by the Royal Horticultural 
Society for the ensuing year: January 15 and 29; 
February 12 (annual meeting) and 26; March 1] 
(2 days) and 25; April 8 (2 days) and 15 
(2 days); May 13 (2 days) and 27 (3 days, 
Chelsea show); June 11 (2 days) and 24 (2 days); 
July 8 and 22; August 12 and 26 ; September 9 
and 23 (3 days, Holland Park); October 7 
(2 days) and 21; November 4 and 18; and 
December 2 and 16. There will be no com- 
petitive classes for either fruits or vegetables 
at the Holland Hall exhibition on September 23, 
24 and 25, but a special fruit and vegetable 
show will be held in the Vincent Square Hall 
on October 7 and 8. At the meetings on 
March 11 and 12 and April 8 and 9 special 
prizes are offered for collections of Orchids. 
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Parasites of Insect Pests.—Gardeners are well 
aware that certain insects are beneficial in 
suppressing other insects which constitute a 
menace to garden crops and plants, and 
i [орау the best known example is the lady- 

ird, which does so much good in keeping aphis 
in check. But it has been found that these 
beneficial insects which are indigenous to or 
have long been established in a certain country 
are not readily increased artificially, as their 
position in the insect world is stabilised, but 
much good may be done by new introductions. 
Thus the New Zealand authorities hope to 
stop the spread of the earwig in that country 
by the introduction of a parasite to attack 
and suppress the pest, and they have recently 
had consignments in New Zealand of puparia 
of parasites of the earwig and, in some cases, 
the eagwigs themselves with the parasites 
within them. As these earwig para- 
sites do not appear in New Zealand, 
it is hoped that they will increase and 
multiply there in the future, at the 
earwigs' expense, and so form a natural 
control of that pest. The earwig 
itself, being an insect which has been 
“introduced” into New Zealand, 
possesses no natural enemies sufficient 
to keep it in check and maintain a 
balance. Hence the need for the 
measures which are here outlined. 
The earwig parasites are being bred 
and despatched to New Zealand by 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
acting on behalf of the Imperial 
Bureau of Entomology. This Insti- 
tution is also breeding Ichneumon Fly 
parasites of the Pear Slugworm for 
introduction into New Zealand. Great 
Britain is receiving her share in the 
exchange of beneficial insects between 
countries. From a small amount of 
material received from France last 
Spring, some thousands of cocoons of 
a Chalcid Fly known as Aphelinus 
Mali have been raised at the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s Pathological Labora- 
tory at Harpenden for distribution to a 
few chosen places over the country 
next year, which will become distri- 
buting centres in their turn. This 
Chalcid Fly is a parasite of the Woolly 
Aphis or American Blight, against 
which, if it can be successfully estab- 


lished, it should prove а valuable 
controlling ayent. This fly was at first 
thought to confine its attentions 


entirely to Woolly Aphis, but from 
information recently received from 
other countries where its introduction 
has been accomplished, several kinds 
of greenfly or aphides are falling 
a victim to it—-a point which may 
add to its usefulness. 


“ Botanical Magazine.”—The new part 
of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine (vol. 
exlix, Part 1.) contains illustratións and 
descriptions of twelve plants, as follow.: Phyto- 
lacca clavigera, t. 8978, a new species raised from 
seeds collected by Mr. Forrest in Yunnan in 1913. 
It resemb!es the old garden species, P. decandra, 
but the flowers are rose-coloured in the young 
stage and the spike is very effective. The flowers 
are succeeded by black íruits, which are shown 
with other details on the plate. Maxillaria 
chrysantha, t. 8979, is an epiphytic species, 
and has been cultivated in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens Glasnevin, for many years, under the 
namo «f M. Galeottiana, and the reason for 
the contusion in the name is interestingly 
described by Dr. Stapf. It is stated that 
M. chrysantha flowers freely, and that its 
sweetly -scented flowers last a long time. 
Viburnum Davidii, t. 8980, was introduced by 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, and exhibited 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's meeting 
in 1911 (see Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 20, 1911, 
p. 317). It is a low shrub of the Viburnum 
Tinus group, and has & many-flowered corymb, 
the flowers being followed by small bluish 
fruits.  Candidea  stenostegia, t. 8981, is a 
perennial herb with  greyish, short - felted, 
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branched .stems and toothed leaves The 
inflorescence forms a flat flower head, and the 
heads are produced in clusters of two to four 
at the end of the branches. The corollas are 
finely filiform in their lower half and much 
inflated in the upper half, the inflated portion 
being rose-purple in the bud, paling as the 
fiowers open to a pure white, slightly flushed 
with rose. The plant requires stove treatment. 
Caralluma pseudo-N. E. Brownii, t. 8982, is a 
member of the Asclepiadaceae, and has a great 
resemblance to a Stapelia. The flowers are 
uniformly blackish-brown with fine, short, 
transverse wrinkles and yellow lines and dots 
between them in the lower half of the segments. 
Rhododendron Thayerianum, t. 8983, is very 
handsome, judging by the plate; the inflores- 
cence forms a loose truss of smallish, funnel- 
shaped flowers, rose-red on the outside and 
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pale rose fading to almost white inside, with 
numerous red dots on the back of the throat. 
The inflorescence is surrounded by a cluster of 
ten to —— leaves at the upper end of each 
year’s growth. Turraea floribunda, t. 8984, is 
a native of Natal and the coast region of the 
south of Durban, and requires stove treatment 
in this country. The flowers are pale yellowish- 
green and sweetly scented. They are produced 
in twos or threes on short, scaly, leafless spurs. 
The petals are linear and revolute in the upper 
half. The stamens and style form a very 
attractive feature, the former being united into 
a slender, white tube breaking up at the mouth 
into a frill of twenty short linear lobes, below 
which the small anthers are inserted. Semper- 
vivella alba, t. 8985, is a low, rosulate herb 
covered with small, gland-tipped hairs. The 
leaves are produced in rosettes and are rather 
fleshy, flat, blunt and oblong in shape. They 
are green but, like the flower stems, they often 
turn a pretty red or rose colour. The flowering 
stems bear loose cymes of eight or fewer 
flowers on & short stalk, and the flowers are 
saucer or star-shaped and pure white with a 
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greenish centre. The plant has been grown in 
gardens for many years without having received 
a name. Primula calciphila, t. 8986, is the 
plant which was illustrated and described in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, September 15, 1906, p. 191, 
by Mr. E, Н. Wilson. Tecophilaea cyanocrocus, 
t. 8987, a handsome plant, is well known in 
gardens, and was described and illustrated in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle so far back as 1872, p. 219, 
Fig. 91. It is sometimes seen at the R.H.S. 
meetings in collections of hardy plants. Rhodo- 
dendron lacteum, t. 8988, was described by 
Balfour in Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 25, 1916, 
р. 168. Cyclamen balearicum, t. 8989, is a 
species rarely found in cultivation, and has 
been confused with C. repandum, but is readily 
distinguished from it by its bluntly-lobed or 
almost entire leaves and its much smaller, 
whitish flowers. The plant flowers from 
February to March, and apparently 
needs protection similar to that given 
to florists’ Cyclamen. 


Orchid Club Dinner.—An inaugural 
dinner of the newly established Orchid 
Club at Manchester will be held in the 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, 
January 11, 1924. The reception is at 
7.15 p.m. 


Presentations to a .—The 
Ipswich and District Gardeners’ and 
Amateurs’ Association has presented 
the Hon. Secretary of the Association, 
Mr. F. W. Salmon, with the diplomas 
of the Associations concerned with 
horticulture locally, namely, Ipswich 
and District Gardeners’ and Amateurs’ 
Association, Ipswich and East of 
England Horticultural Society, and 
the Fruit Growers’ and Ipswich Allot- 
ment Holders’ Society, together with 
a cheque, in appreciation of his 
services. 


Winter Thunderstorms.—Mr. C. J. P. 
Cave, Stoner Hill, Petersfield, who 
proposes — in conjunction with the 
Meteorological Office — to make & 
census of winter thunderstorms in 
the first three months of 1924, states 
that in 1923 there were thunderstorms 
in the British Islands on fifty-two days 
out of the first ninety days of the 
year. This is probably an abnormal 
number. The investigation can only 
be carried out with the help of the 
publie, and Mr. Cave would be obliged 
if any of our readers would report 
to him, by postcard or otherwise, any 
thunder or lightning they may observe 
between January 1 and March 31. 
The date and time is important, and 
in the case of lightning at night the 
direction in which it is seen. Any 
other information is useful, such as 
whether the storm is severe, whether 
it passes overhead, whether there is 
rain, hail, or snow, much wind, a 
change of wind, or a drop in temperature 
during the storm. Observations are welcome 
from all parts of the British Islands, and are 
particularly needed from Ireland and the 
Highlands and western seaboard of Scotland. 
Observations may be sent in as storms occur, 
or, if preferred, at the end of the period. A 
record that no storm was noted at any place 
during the three months is as valuable as the 
record of a storm. 


The Storage of Apples and Pears.—A useful 
leaflet on the commercial storage of Apples 
and Pears has been issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, together with a 
list of varieties of Apples and Pears suitable 
for storing. The conditions of storing Apples 
are summed up as follow: (1) the atmosphere 
should be rather moist, but should not be 
allowed to become stagnant; (2) there must 
be considerable ventilation during the first 
three weeks, but afterwards the amount of 
ventilation can be materially reduced; (3) a 
cool and even temperature is desirable. The 
temperatures at which Apples keep best are 
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from 36° to 46° in summer and 32° to 
35° in winter; (4) complete or partial dark- 
ness should be preserved. 

Importation of Bulbs into the Isles of Scilly 
—At the request of the bulb growers in the 
Isles of Scilly, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has made an Order placing 
certain restrictions on the importation of bulbs 
into the Isles. This Order (the Bulb Diseases 
(Isles of Scilly) Order of 1923) came into 
operation on the Ist inst. On and after 
that date each package or consignment of 
Daffodil or Narcissus bulbs landed in the 
Isles must have attached thereto ог Бе 
accompanied Бу :—-(а) In the case of bulbs 
grown in England, Wales, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, the Irish Free State, or the Channel 
Islands a certificate issued by а duly 
authorised official of the relative Department 
of Agriculture that he has examined the 
bulbs and found them to be clean and free 
from disease; or (b) in the case of bulbs 
grown in any other country, the copy 
certificate prescribed in the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Order of 1922; or (c) a 
declaration that the bulbs have been immersed 
for a period of three hours in water maintained 
at a temperature of 110°. This declaration 
shall be signed by or on behalf of the 
approved person (¢.e., а person approved for 
this purpose .by the Minister) who has carried 
out the treatment, and shall be made not 
more than three months prior to the date 
of shipment. The Order also prescribes 
measures to be taken by bulb growers in 
the Isles in cases where disease is found to 
be present. In the case of consignments 
sent from this country, the certificates 
indicated under (a) above will be issued by 
the Ministry’s Inspectors after examination 
of the bulbs. All applications for these 
certificates should be addressed to the 
Ministry at 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W. 1. The fees charged for this service 
wil be on the scale of fees at present in 
force for the examination and certification 
of bulbs for export abroad. 


Appointments for the  Ensuing Week.-- 
Tuesday, January 8: Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s 
meeting. Friday, January 11: Orchid Club’s 
meeting and dinner. Saturday, January 12: 
Newcastle and District Horticultural Society’s 
annual dinner. 


" Gardener's Chronicle" Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.-—Boiled Salads. I think you have not 
followed up your plan of giving receipts. for 
different vegetables so much as you ought to 
have done. Now I find most of my guests 
eat boiled salads, whilst there are many 
who will not (whether in fear of cholera, or 
for some good dyspeptic reasons) eat a raw 
salad; and yet I do not at other tables, 
three times in a year, see a boiled salad. 
The best materials аге boiled Celery, 
Cardoons, Jerusalem Artichokes, Artichoke 
bottoms, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Seakale, roasted 
Onions, and Beetroot, white and red; any of 
these (so as the roasted Onion and Beet 
are of the number) are sure to make a good 
salad. The vegetables should be quite cold 
and the dressing should be for a common 
salad, viz., oil, sugar, but no mustard. Mind, 
the cream is not to be a substitute for oil, but 
used as an auxiliary; to make the dish very 
savoury a chopped anchovy may be added, or a 
little cold fish. Cod, turbot, sole, lobster or 
crab is a great addition. Cold boiled Seakale 
alone with only oil, vinegar, pepper and salt, 
makes a capital salad ; and those who have not 
eaten this will be surprised to find how much 
it resembles crab. I have not mentioned cold 
Potatos, so much eaten by the French; it 
requires long ‘habit, or а very accommodating 
stomach to bear a dose of cold Potatos. I may 
add that a tablespoonful of claret, or light 
Burgundy added to the vinegar, is a great 
improvement, especially now that all our vinegar 
is that detestable compound called distilled 
vinegar. The French do not grind their pepper 
fine as we do, but merely bruise it; and this 
gives a better flavour. I believe it is sold at 
some of the oil shops, under the name of 
cencapé. Dodman, Gard Chron., January 6, 1849. 


INDOOR PLANTS. - 


DRACAENA ARBOREA 

Taxis handsome plant assumes the dimensions 
of a tree in Uganda, where it is common on the 
outskirts of forests. It grows to a height of 40 ft. 
with a trunk 1 ft. in diameter, and branches freely. 
The leaves are dark green, 4ins. wide and 4 ft. in 
length. Of wonderfully quick growth, it is a 
plant well suited for the quick furnishing of a 
large conservatory in the British Isles, and, as it 
is often associated in nature with Musa Ensete, 
it would be a useful plant for that type of sub- 
tropical bedding in which the wild Banana is 
generally a conspicuous feature. It does not 
object to strong sunlight. 

I once established a fine avenue of Dracaena 
arborea, in the Entebbe Botanic Gardens, in the 
following manner :—straight stems 10 ft. long 
were procured and the heads cut off them. 
The stems were then planted in holes 2 ft. deep, 
exactly as one would put in a post. They 
quickly rooted and soon made numerous growths, 
all of which, except the top one were removed. 
A respectable head was formed in the first year, 


FIG. 1.—DRACAENA 
and at the end of the second year a very fine 
avenue of Dracaenas 12 ft. high, was the result. Ё. 
Brown, Hillside, Doddington Sittingbourne, Kent. 


GLORIOSA. 
GLORIOSA SUPERBA is the most generally culti- 


vated species of the genus; its congeners С. ` 


abyssinica, G. Rothschildiana, G. simplex, G. s. 
Plantii, and G. s. grandiflora are but seldom 
seen in gardens. Gloriosa superba is an old 
garden plant, indeed, well nigh a century and 
a-half ago, its physiological eccentricity inspired 
the muse. 

The slender stems of G. superba are semi- 


climbing ; the lanceolate leaves having tendril- 


like prolongations. The flowers are borne 
singly in the axils of the leaves; their colouring 
is a combination of orange and red. The 
narrow perianth segments are reflexed and 
erect, the conspicuous filaments projecting 
horizontally. For decorative purposes in the 
plant stove Gloriosas give good results when 
planted in wide, shallow tubs two or three 
tubers in each receptacle. Sometimes, owing 
to imperfectripening in the autumn, or to the 
chilling of the tubers during the resting period, 
they are slow to break into growth in the 
spring, and planting should be delayed until 
the tubers show- signs of growth. They 
require a free, open compost consisting of a 
mixture of peat, fibrous loam, charcoal, and 
sharp sand. Fred. W. Jeffery. 
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 ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM MAHARAJAH. 

A FLOWER of a fine new cross between 
Odontoglossum mirum (crispum x Wilckeanum) 
Alexandra (Harryanum х 
triumphans) is sent by C. J. Lucas, Esq., 
Warnham Court, Horsham (gardener Mr. 
Duncan). It is a notable addition to his dark 
violet-purple class of Odontoglossums, of 
which he has several fine examples. The present 
novelty, which is flowering for the first time, 
is of good shape, velvety-purple in colour, 
with small white markings at the bases and 
tips of the segments. The only one of its 
ancestors which has a true violet-purple tint 
in it is Odontoglossum Harryanum, some of 
the varieties of which have this tone well 
displayed in the labellum. 


EPIDENDRUM LINDLEYANUM. 


FLOWERS of this elegant species of the Barkeria 
section of Epidendrum, from Messrs. Sander, 
give a pleasant reminder that it is still in 
cultivation. The blooms taken from a many- 
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flowered inflorescence about two"feet in height 
have bright rosy-mauve sepals and petals, the 
latter being broadly lanceolate; the broadly 
ovate, apiculate lip is light rosy-mauve with 
a white disc and prominent ridged crest. The 
flowers of Messrs. Sander’s plant are near to 
the variety centerae for which Messrs. Jamcs 
Veitch & Sons obtained a First Class Certificate 
on December 3, 1873. The plant is a native 
of central America. All the Barkerias are 
of slender growth with  stem.like pseudo- 
bulbs and should be grown in baskets or 
suspended in Orchid pans. They should be 
rested in an airy greenhouse or vinery, after 
growth is completed, and watered sparingly. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM ROBIN HOOD. 

Mr. W.. SORRELL, gardener to R. Gerrish, 
Esq., Milford Manor, Salisbury, sends a grand 
flower of this richly-coloured cross between 
O. Mars and O. illustrissimum, taken from a 
spike of six blooms. The flower is of the 
largest size, all the segments, and especially 
the petals, being broad with overlapping 
margins. The colour is deep ruby-crimson 
with small, pure white bases and a slightly 
fringed, white margin. The crest of the lip 
is bright yellow and there are white markings 
on the side lobes. The colour approaches the 
rich tint seen in some of the best Odontiodas, 
but is rare in Odontoglossum. The cross was 
made by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
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їп вапа or ashes and the ground trenched and 
manured for another crop. Some prefer to grow 

ichokes on the same ground every year, but a 
change is beneficial in increasing the size of the 
tubers. 


Seakale.—Where Seakale is required for 
fgrcing, another batch should be taken up, select- 
ing the strongest crowns; for this purpose the 
rgots should be broken off and the strongest ones 
qut into lengths of about five inches. Make the 
top cut square across and make an oblique cut at 
the base, to show which end the cuttings should 

inserted. The prepared sets should be made 
to bundles of twenty-five and placed upright in 
ashes in which they will form eyes. 


Early Plants.—If plenty of frames are vacant 
the soil in them should be dug and made level 
and sown with Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Early 
and Late Cabbage and Lettuce. Cool frames are 
suitable for this purpose. Brussels Sprouts 
especially need a long season of growth; to pro- 
duce good sprouts the ground should be thrown 
up roughly and receive a good dressing of fresh 
ime. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
The Pruning of  Apples.— Trees that were 
pruned in the summer will not require much 
beyond 


, attention now, shortening the side 
shoots to one 
or two buds, 
and the leaders 
to four or five, 
taking care to 
prune to a bud 
pointing out- 
wards. Espalier 
and cordon 
trained trees 
may be pruned 
first, or when 
the weather is 
not suitable for 
pruning the 
largerones. 
The growth on 
these trees is 
often far too 
congested with 
long spurs, and 
where this is 
so, some of the 
shoots should be cut clean out, preferably 
not all at once, or the trees may receive a 
check. In pruning bush and standard trees, 
the operator should be guided by the strength 
of the shoots as to the number of buds to 
retain. Strong-growing varieties should have 
the shoots left somewhat longer than the 
weaker ones, and any branches that cross 
or are too close to others should be cut out 
entirely, and the portion left trimmed with 
a sharp knife. It is a debatable question as 
to whether pruning should be done in very 
cold weather; personally I think it is best 
done when mild conditions prevail, especially 
in the case of young, vigorous trees. All 
prunings should be raked up and burnt, and 
the ash may be spread over the roots of the 
trees and lightly forked in the soil. Certain 
varieties, of which Irish Peach is a notable 
example, fruit on the ends of the shoots; 
such sorts should be pruned very lightly, 
merely taking out the weakest wood and 
keeping the heads well open. 


Newly-planted Trees.—Late autumn was very 
cold and wet and not ideal weather for 
planting, but where this work was done, the 
trees should be mulched with half-decayed 
manure, which will serve to keep frost from 
the roots and encourage fresh roots to develop. 
Advantage should be taken of open weather 
to complete arrears of planting. Standard 
and half-standard trees should be staked 
securely against rough winds. Newly planted 
trees need not be pruned now, rather prune 
them a week or so before they commence to 
grow. Root action will then be more active 
and top growth will break better. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYBRIDIZATION OF BERBERIS. 


ANYONE who has much acquaintance with 
the Berberis family knows that it is practically 
impossible to raise young plants from seed 
gathered in this country with any hope that 
they will come true to name. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, for I have raised a good 
many B. Gagnepainii, which is one of my 
favourites in the evergreen section, and none 
of them shows any sign of divergence from the 
parent; also I have examined a large break of 
B. Stapfiana—a deciduous Barberry--in the 
nursery of my friend, Sir George Holford, at 
Westonbirt, where this kind fruits most pro- 
fusely and, in that case, too, none of the seed- 
lings showed any trace of hybridity. Never- 
theless, the general rule holds good that plants 
of this genus have to be propagated by cuttings 
or layers if one wants to make sure of their 
being true to type. 

Now if this be admitted, what puzzles me 
is why did all the seed of Chinese Barberries 
collected by my friend the famous explorer, 
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sterile, but this throws no light on the 
difference of behaviour between seed collected 
in their native habitat, and seed gathered 
a this country. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
ouse. 


VIBURNUM FRAGRANS AND V. CARLESII. 


As these shrubs become more widely dis- 
tributed, they will attain to lasting popularity, 
for even if the flowers had no beauty, the 
plants would be grown for their delightful odour. 
V. fragrans was collected by Mr. Purdom, and 
later by Mr. Farrer, and from Mr. Farrer's seed 
many plants have been distributed. These 
Viburnums usually flower from February to 
April, according to the season and situation in 
which they are grown; well.established plants 
may produce a few flower-heads during the 
autumn and continue to do so throughout a mild 
winter. 

This plant appears to be thoroughly hardy 
and should be in every garden, however small, 
for it is not fastidious as to soil or position, 
although it succeeds best in a warm and 
sheltered corner. It is readily propagated by 
cuttings, and young specimens will flower. 





FIG. 2.—SPECIES OF CELMISIA: С. CORIACEA, LEFT: 
C. HECTORI, CENTRE, NOT IN FLOWER; С. DISCOLOR, RIGHT (SEE P. 6). 


Mr. E. H. Wilson, in that country, come 
true. Originally I supposed that the explana- 
tion was that each species was confined to 
large districts where there was no possibility 
of contamination, whereas in English gardens 
eight or ten different species might be found 
growing within a few yards of one another. 
When, however, I suggested this solution to 
Mr. Wilson, he assured me that my premises 
were wrong, and that, in fact, it was quite 
common in China to find several different 
species of Barberry on the same mountain 
side. 

Can any of your readers explain why seed 
of Berberis gathered in China should come true, 
and seed of the same species gathered in 
England should not? I cannot. 

I have stated that all Chinese seed so far as 
my experience goes has come true, but there 
is one exception ; seedlings of B. Wilson: show 
marked divergence from one another, especially 
in habit, but I suspect that this may be 
explained by the fact that the parent plant 
is itself a natural hybrid. The readiness of 
this genus to hybridize is, I daresay, due to 
the fact that many of them, as is the case 
with many cultivated Apple trees, аге self- 


Drought is very detrimental to this species 
and should be guarded against. 

V. Carlesii, with its white-tinted flowers and - 
delicious scent is a fit companion to V. fragrans ; ` 
it flowers in April or early May, and is of easy 
culture. A deep, well-drained soil is suited to 
its requirements, and it will succeed all the 
better if afforded the protection of a south 
wall, as late frosts sometimes mar the beauty 
of the blossoms. Propagation is effected by 
both stem and leaf cuttings rooted during June 


or July. 
DEUTZIA VEITCHII. 

THIs is perhaps the most beautiful of all 
Deutzias and worthy of general cultivation. 
Although not of very vigorous growth, it is, 
nevertheless, quite hardy, enjoying an open 
and sunny position and, in such a situation, it 
will freely give of its glorious, pure pink flowers, 
which never fail to remind me of that grand 
old greenhouse plant, Luculia gratissima. 

A well-drained sandy loam is the best 
rooting-medium, and the plant needs an 
abundance of water during the summer, for it 
will not withstand drought. This shrub needs 
but very little pruning. Ralph E. Arnold, 
Cirencester Park Gardens, Cirencester. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
"MPUBLISHER, $. гапоша ро, воді Covent 
Garden, М.С .2. 


Iustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable 8, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department. and all De to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Edüorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 

naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent G 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 





DR. JOHN HALL OF MAIDSTONE: 
BOTANIST AND POET. 


LANCING through the second volume of 
The British Bibliographer, 1812, edited 
by two well-known authorities on old 
and.rare books, Sir Egerton Brydges and 
Joseph Haslewood, I came across some verses 
of botanical interest which seem to have 
escaped the notice of writers on Tudor plant 
lore. They are of more interest to students 
of English plant names than to students of 
English poetry, and the fact of their having 
been overlooked by both, is partly explained 
inasmuch as apparently only one copy of the 
book in which the verses, with others appeared, 
is known to exist—that which was long in 
Lord Spencer’s library at Althorp, now 
absorbed in the Hyland's Library at Man- 
chester. It was presumably from this example 
that Joseph Haslewood copied the three pages 
of extracts given in The British Bibliographer. 
The book is an octavo of only sixteen leaves, 
and was the work of John Hall (circa 1529-1566) 
of Maidstone, a surgeon by profession and a 
minor poet by inclination. 

The title is: A Poesie in Forme of a Vision, 
briefly inveying against the most hatefull and 
prodigious Artes of Necromancie, Witchcraft 
Sorcerie, Incantations, and divers other detestable 
and devilish practwes dayly vsed vnder colour 
of Judiciall Astrologie. It was published in 
1563, by the well-known  printer-publisher, 
Rowland Hall, at the sign of the Half Eagle 
& the Keye, in Gutter Lane, London, possibly 
a relative of the author. Only the initials of 
the author appear on the title-page, but his 
name is given in full in the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company. The Poesie is written 
in quatrains. The author, on going to bed, 
has dreams of a vision in which he finds 
himself in a meadow ‘where silver drops of 
dew most sweet did cleave to every grass." 
Tae verses of special interest to us are those 
which follow. (The spelling is modernised 
except in the cases of the names of plants) :— 

There was no herb, nor pleasant flower 
In such a field to know :— 

But might be seen most fruitfully 
Within this field to grow. 


What should I name the Hiasinthe, 
Or soot Verbasculy : 

'The Clover sweet of divers kinds, 
That called are Trifoly. 


The Brunell, and the Bugle blue 

. With fair Hieracium ; 

The Synkefelde, and the Betony, 
And Sweet Origanum. 

The Tutsain, and Hypericon, 
Asciron and Paunsye : 

The Vyolet and Simphiton 
And the double Dayseye. 

The Harts ease, and the Pacience, 
And crimson Pimpernell ; 

The Cammock, and the Cammomile, 
Арі Caunterbury bell. 
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Odoriferous Serpillum, 
And Lady Trases fine : 

With Yarrow, torn twise, Strawberries, 
And Burnet good with wine. 


The Lunary, the Serpent’s tongue, 
And Procerpinaca : 

The Adder grass, the Saxifrage, 
And eke Veronica, 


It hedged was with Honysuckles, 
Or Periclimenum : 

Well mixed with small Cornus trees, 
Swete bryer and Ligustrum. 


The white thorn, and ye black thorne both, 
With box, and maple fine: 

In which branched the Briony, 
The Ivy, and wild Vyne, 


Too long I should the time detract, 
And from my purpose stray, 

If I should reckon all the things 
Within the field so gay. 


Into the other features of the Poesie it is 
not necessary to enter—he denounces the 
‘‘roffins, theues and murderers“ who use 
"physike and astronomie" as the cloak for 





FIG. 3.—CELMISIA HECTORI; A BEAUTIFUL, 
SILVER-LEAVED, FREE-FLOWERING SPECIES. 


every kind jof *'trechery." With the aid Jof 
Messrs. Britten and — Holland's invaluable 
Dictionary of English Plant Names very little 
difficulty will be found in identifying any of 
the above-named plants, though the spelling in 
several cases show interesting variants. The 
spelling of the names may have been as they 
were pronounced in Kent. 

Very little is known of this early English 


botanist, but fortunately his portrait has been . 


preserved for us in one of his own books. 
His literary career began and ended with books 
of verse, but between times he published his 
best-known work, An Historiall Expostulation 
against the beastlye abusers, bothe of Chyrurgerie 
and Physyke, in our tyme, London, 1565, which 
appeared at the end of his translation of 
Lanfrane’s Chirurgia Parva, which contains his 
portrait dated 1564, and inscribed ‘I. H., anno 
«tatis sue 35" (see p. 2), from which it may be 
assumed that he was born in or about the year 
1529. The face suggests an older man than 
thirty-five years, but probably this is due to the 
beard. It is particularly interesting to note 
that he is holding in his right hand a branch 
of a Leguminous plant with seed-pods— possibly 
the ordinary Sweet Pea. With all the early 
portrait painters these emblems had a distinct 
personal significance, and in engraving this 
portrait the intention of the artist was 
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undoubtedly to indicate that Dr. John Hall 
was a botanist. A similar emblem may also 
be seen in the contemporary (engraved) 
portraits of much more famous men than 
Dr. John Hall—the celebrated Gerard ** Master 
in Chirurgerie," Parkinson and L’Obel, to 
mention only three others, are all shown 
holding a spray of a plant indicating the bent 
of their studies. As a matter of fact, all the 
early medical men were botanists more or less, 
for it was a part of their education to know 
the properties of the various herbs which 
entered so largely into their medicines. -Some 
pursued their studies of botany beyond the 
limits of their profession, and it may be taken 
that Dr. John Hall was one of them. He 
therefore presents a new name for the long 
hoped-for new edition of Mr. Britten and the 
late Mr. Boulger's Biographical Index of British 
and Irish Botanists. 

Dr. John Hall was a member of the Worshipful 
Company of Chirurgeons of London. The late 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps at one time thought that 
Dr. John Hall was some connection of Dr. John 
Hall (1575—1635), the physician, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, who married Susanna, Shakespeare's 
eldest daughter; but the connection, at best, 
is “not proven," as was pointed out in The 
Bibliographer of September, 1883 (p. 91, on 
which the portrait of the Maidstone surgeon is 
reproduced). Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, 
confuses the two men, and enters the younger 
man's work as having been written by the 
elder John Hall. Our Dr. John Hall's earliest 
work was a translation of certain proverbs of 
Solomon and some Psalms of David, printed 
in London in 1549, and it is worth noting that 
he here complains that some of his psalms had 
been unfairly attributed to Thomas Sternhold. 
In 1565 he published The Courte of Vertue, 
containing many *'holy and spiritual’ songs, 
“ ballettes,”’ &c., with music notes, a substantial 
little 16 mo. of 182 leaves. His Historial 
Expostulation already named was reprinted for 
the Percy Society, under the editorship of 
J. T. Pettigrew, F.R.S., in 1844, “a highly 
curious volume, replete with instructive matter 
and interspersed with a good deal of poetry.” 
A brief notice of Dr. John Hall appears in the 
Dictionary of National Biography ; it would be 
interesting to know if there is any record of 
him in the published histories or unpublished 
archives of Maidstone, where he lived and 
where he presumably died. W. Roberts. 








CELMISIAS. 


THE pleasure of seeing a whole hillside covered 
with thosesbeautiful New Zealand Composites, 
the Celmisias, is enjoyed only by a few en- 
thusiastic botanists, who, leaving the hard and 
beaten track, wander over the mountains of 
New Zealand and through the valleys, viewing 
with delight acres of Celmisia verbascifolia, 
C. coriacea, and C. petiolata; or climb up the 
shingle slopes among the smaller, silvery 
rosettes of C. Hectori and C. sessiliflora, or 
the bright green rosettes of C. prorepens. One 
keen collector has recently remarked that 
"Sometimes the whole atmosphere for miles 
around is impregnated with the scent arising 
from С. viscosa, ргогерепѕ, Sinclairi, and 
others." 

The cultivation of Celmisias is by no means 
difficult ; all they require is a soil well drained 
with sand or grit and the addition of some 
leaf-mould. Failing leaf-mould, — well-rotted 
grass will serve the purpose. They scorn arti- 
ficial manures. They dislike a dry soil in- 
tensely, and as cold and wet does not effect 
them, a cool, exposed position on the north 
side of a wall or rockery should suit them 
admirably. In their natural habitat many of 
the species grow where the atmosphere is 
always saturated with moisture. 

Increase may be by division, or by the seeds 
which, in New Zealand, germinate freely, even 
while frost is on the ground. Celmisias would, 
I am sure, make a welcome and popular 
addition to gardens in this country, were it 
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not for the fact, I am told, that much of the 
seed fails to germinate after its long journey 
across the water. 

Of the many species and varieties, of which 
there are now over fifty, a goodly number 
stand out as distinct and ornamental garden 
plants. Practically all the species have white 
flowers, but two from the sub-antarctic islands 
are unique in that their disc florets are purple. 

CKLMISIA CORIACEA is perhaps the noblest 
member of the genus, with silvery leaves 
18 inches long and 4 inches broad, and often 
forming plants 2 feet across. The flowers are 
borne singly on long stems, and some have 
been observed with a diameter of 5 inches. 
This species is the true Lint or Cotton Plant, 
and Dr. Fulton, of Dunedin, informs me that 
the soft lint-like tissues of the leaves were made 
use of as dressings for wounds in the early 
pioneering day of the colony. 

С. VERBASCIFOLIA has a green upper surface 
to the leaves and a white edging. It forms 
plants as large as those of C. coriacea; but is 
easily distinguished from it, though hybrids 
between the two species often occur. 

C. TRAVERSII is smaller in the leaf than the 
preceding, a buff.coloured tomentum clothing 
the under-surface of the leaves. 

C. ARMSTRONGII has the silvery appearance 
of C. coriacea, but the leaves are narrower and 
more rigid. 

C. HOLOSERICEA, a fine specimen of which is 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, is a very 
free-flowering species, with glossy-green leaves, 
having a serrated edge. 

С. PETIOLATA is rather striking, in that its 
leaves, which have a purple mid-rib, turn a 
metallic bronze colour in winter. Sometimes 
in its winter form it is mistaken for a different 
species. 

C. RAMULOSA is rather remarkable in its habit 
of growth, for it forms a woody shrub with 
small leaves, which lay close to the stem. 

C. viscosa has a rambling habit, with twiggy, 
low-lying stems. The leaves are 4 inches long 
and of a dull grey colour. The flowers are 
borne on fluffy stems. 

C. Linpsayi forms compact clumps and is 
free-flowering. The leaves are slightly canoe- 
shaped and about 5 inches long. 

All the foregoing have broad-leaves, and the 
following have narrow leaves. 

C. LvarLu has thin, wiry leaves, inconspicu- 
ous flowers, and at first sight may be passed 
by as a coarse grass in its native habitat. 

C. LONGIFOLIA is perhaps thc only non- 
endemic species, being found aiso in Australia. 
Its leaves are narrow, grey, and about 6 inches 
long. There are several varieties of this species. 

C. DENSIFLORA, C. SINCLAIRI, and C. PRORE- 
PENS form good, low-growing clumps, the 
leaves varying somewhat according to the 
species. 

Though the list is far from complete, I must 
not overlook those charming species which 
form clumps of rosettes, some not more than 
3 inches to 6 inches high, and having beautiful 
silvery foliage, such as C. Hectori, which forms 
large, silvery carpets on the shingle slopes in 
the mountains of New Zealand. 

C. SESSILIFLORA, & delightful species, with its 
light grey rosettes of stiff, narrow leaves one 
inch long, forms beautiful cushions up to 18 
iuches in diameter. 

C. ARGENTEA is another species of similar 
habit, but has smaller leaves. 

This list might be greatly lengthened, but 
the species named are sufficient to show how 
interesting the genus is. Personally, I have 
found no difficulty with their cultivation in 
New Zealand, and before leaving home in 
1922 I had the pleasure of visiting the native 
garden of Mr. Jas. Speden, of Gore, an en- 
thusiastic collector and an authority on Cel- 
misias. His collection convinced me of the 
beauty of the genus, for, growing among choice 
Aciphyllas and dwarf Veronicas, were most of 
the species of these charming plants (see 
Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, and Supplementary lllustra- 
tion), perfeetly happy in their cool, exposed, 
well-drained positions, and withstanding even 
severe winters and frosts of 10° to 18°. James 
A. McPherson, Kew. 


ORCHIDS OF 1923. 


Durine the past year interest in Orchids 
has been well sustained. Of new hybrids, 
recorded as flowering for the first time, three 
hundred and fifty were registered in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1923, and it is 
interesting to observe that a proportion were 
raised in the United States of America, on 
the Continent and in the Imperial Botanic 
Gardens at Tokyo, Japan, showing that 
while British hybridists, who have had a 
long start, still maintain the foremost position 





in Orchid raising, the pleasant work of 
hybridising Orchids has now а far more 
extended sphere than ever before. The 


promising !combinations last recorded cannot 
fail to give a large proportion of ‘distinct 
and desirable novelties, but some time will 
be required to reveal the real worth of a 
large number of them. 
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FIG. 4.—SPECIES OF CELMISIA: C. VERBASCIFOLIA, CENTRE, LARGE-FLOWERED ; 
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Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. L. Holford, K.C.V.O. 
(gardener Mr. H. G. Alexander), who also 
secured an Award of Merit for the very 
distinct C. Curlew var. Feather. 

PanTia Rati, Esq., gained a First-Class 
Certificate for the yellow Cymbidium Castor 
var. Laburnum, Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
a similar award for the stately C. Auriga, 
and an Award of Merit for C. Doreen. The 
only awards to varieties of species of Cym- 
bidium were made to C. insigne rhodochilum 
and St. Andre, with richly coloured labellums, 
from Messrs. Sanders. 


Cypripediums constituted an outstanding 
feature at the last two R.H.S. meetings of 
the year, G. F. Moore, Esq.. Chardwar, 
Bourton-on-the-Water, gaining five First-Class 
Certificates for varieties of his pedigree strain, 
including Gwen. Hannen, Prince Albert, and 
forms of C. Chrysostom. The history of this 
strain is reassuring to thoughtful hybridists. 





С. DISCOLOR, 


RIGHT CENTRE; С. PETIOLATA, RIGHT, IN FLOWER; С. LONGIFOLIA, LEFT BASE, 


For the records of proved merit the best 
tests are the awards of the Royal Horti- 
eultural Society and those of the equally 
important Manchester and North of. England 
Orchid Society. 

The exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural 
Society have, on several occasions during the 
past twelve months, included outstanding 
groups of Orchids, especially at the early 
spring show, where Cymbidiums were во 
finely displayed; at the Chelsea Exhibition, 
and the special Orchid show in October. 
At these exhibitions most of the principal 
amateurs staged fine groups, those of Lt.-Col. 
Sir Geo. L. Holford, Baron Bruno Schróder, 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Pantia Ralli, Esq., 


H. T. Pitt, Esq., and G. .F. Moore, Esq., 
being superb, whilst the collections of the 
leading Orchid firms were equally good. 


The Royal Horticultural Society gave thirty- 
one First-Class Certificates and fifty-seven 
Awards of Merit to novelties, the number of 
the higher award being in excess of last 
year and that of the lower award under. Of 
the plants which received First-Class Certificates, 
especially fine were Cymbidium Alexanderi 
Rosalind, and C .Merlin, Westonbirt variety, of 


The foundation is the massive C. Christopher, 
Grand Duke Nicholas, for which Mr. Moore 
received a First-Class Certificate on January 5, 
1915, and the noble type of C. Pyramus 
(Hera-Mostyn) raised at Chardwar. These take 
part in most of the types of the Chardwar 
strain, which has very large flowers of fine 
substance. Lady Aberconway and the Hon. H. 
McLaren obtained a First-Class Certificate for 
the chaste white C. Albion, Bodnant variety ; 
Mons. Firmin Lambeau, of Brussels gained a 
similar award for the large and richly coloured 
C. Dulcis, Lambeau’s variety. Messrs. Cowan 
and Co. also secured the highest Award for 
their showy C. Fletcherianum Antinea. Awards 
of Merit were made to C. Godefroyae 
leucochilum, Gatton Park variety, shown by 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt.; to C. Phantasy 
variety Sobriety, shown by H. T. Pitt, Esq. ; 
to C. Senator, shown by Messrs. Flory and 
Black, and to C. Warrior, H. Green’s variety, 
shown by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown. 
Dendrobiums have been cultivated keenly 
for years past by Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., 
and during the past year First-Class Certi- 
ficates were accorded to Dendrobium Gatton 
Sunray, and D. Gatton Monarch, the latter 
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being shown by Frederick J. Hanbury, Esq. 
The Ainsworthi class of Dendrobium has been 
well exploited, but there are rich classes in 
other combinations still awaiting attention. 
Awards to Cattleyas, with the exception of 
Awards of Merit for C. Hentschelii shown by 
Mr. Pitt, and C. Pittportia, var. Lady Leon, 
shown by Sir H. Leon, were gained by 
professional growers. The perfect white C. Mrs. 
Gratrix, which secured a First-Class Certificate 
when first shown by Messrs. Sanders, and a 
similar award at Manchester when shown by 
Mrs. Gratrix, is one of the best new Cattleyas. 
The superb Cattleya Prince Shimadzu var. 
Olympia, C. Dr. Lacroze var. Excelsior, and 
C. Irene Our Queen, of Messrs. Flory and 
Black, all gained First-Class Certificates, the 
same firm also securing Awards of Merit for 
C. G. P. Walker and C. Tagus var. Cupid. 
Awards of Merit were also given to C. Aeneas 
var. Goliath, shown by Messrs. Cowan and Co. 
and to the remarkable C. suavior, Low's 
variety, shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 
Only four Brasso-Cattleyas and the same 
number of Braso- Laelio-Cattleyas received 
distinction at the R.H.S. during the year, and 
only В.-Г.-С. Truffautiana var. Triumph of 
Messrs. Low gained a First-Class Certificate. 
Laelio-Cattleyas were never shown better 
than in the grand group for which Baron 
Bruno Schróder, on October 30, secured the 
large Challenge Cup and his grower, Mr. J. E. 
Shill, a Silver-gilt Lindley Medal, one of the 
hest plants being L.-C. Mrs. Willoughby 
Pemberton raised at The Delli, this noble plant 
also gained a First-Class Certificate. Messrs. 
Cowan and Co., specialists in Brasso-Cattlevas 
and Laelio-Cattleyas showed two of the best 
novelties in L.-C. Hassallii alba var. Perfection 
and L.-C. Marina majestica, both plants of the 
highest merit. Awards of Merit were gained 
hy the same firm for L.-C. Nora; by Mr. 
Pantia Ralli for L.-C. Aureole var. Renown; 
by Mr. E. R. Ashton, for L.-C. Faust, Broad- 
lands variety, and by Messrs. J. and A. McBean 
for L.-C. Profusion, a showy and prolific hybrid. 


Miltonias were well shown and Awards 
secured by Mr. Н. Т. Pitt for М. William 
Pitt: by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., for 


M. Constance; and by Messrs. Sanders, for 
for M. Sanderae Unique and M. Butterfly var. 
Empress. 

Odontoglossums were, as usual, among the 
successful favourites. O. Purple Emperor when 
shown by Мг. H. T. Pitt in his group оп 
November 13 was awarded a Silver-gilt Lindley 
Medal, a fitting continuation to his success in 
securing the lesser Challenge Cup on October 30. 
Mr. Рів О. Llewelyn also obtained a First-Class 
Certificate, & similar award going to the 
handsome О. crispo-Solon Carmania and 
O. Orosius magnifica of Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean; Messrs. Charlesworth's superb О. 
Ithone gained a similar award, also the massive 
pure white and yellow O. Goldcrest of Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown. Awards of Merit were 
made to O. Gatton Emperor var. Nero from 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt.; to O. Purple Queen 
and О. Gorizia Imperial Purple from Mr. J. J. 
Bolton; to O. Llewelyn, in two varieties, from 
Messrs. Charlesworth ; to O. Aurora var. Rajah 
from Messrs. Sanders; to O. crispum Esmeralda, 
О. Desdemona II. from Messrs. McBean; to 
O. Ernest Bristow from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown: and to O. Serapis from Messrs. Cowan 
and Co. 

Only three Odontiodas gained First - Class 
Certificates, viz., O. Naomi from R. Gerrish, Esq., 
О. Duchess of York from Messrs. Charlesworth. 
and O. Radiant from Messrs. McBean. Awards 
of Merit were awarded to O. Brilliant from 
Mr. Pantia Ralli; to O. Colinge var. Rosemary 
from Mr. J. J. Bolton; to O. Rufus var. 
Wickham Beauty from Mr. Bird; and to 
О. Murillo, shown at Chelsea by Messrs. Cowan. 

Odontonia Baroness Schröder shown by 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. on February 13 
was well worthy of the First-Class Certificate 
awarded it; this firm also gained Awards of 
Merit for three other pretty novelties in this 
class. 

Novelties in Sophro-Laelio-Cattleyas come 
slowly, only the showy 8.-1.-С. Pervanch of 
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Mr. Pitt and the S.-L.-C. Eileen of Messrs. 
Stuart Low securing Awards of Merit, similar 
awards were made to Vuylstekeara medea and 
V. insignis picta shown by Messrs. Charles- 


worth & Co. The only award made to a 
species was an Award of Merit to the 
floriferous, yellow Sophronitis Lowii when 


shown by Mr. Pantia Ralli on January 16. 
Many pretty and rare species have been 
shown by H. T. Pitt, Esq. (gr. Mr. Thurgood), 
whose success in retaining frail species, which 
must have been imported many years ago, 
is remarkable. Messrs. Sanders, Messrs. Stuart 
Low & Co. and others continue the success- 
ful culture of species the importations 
of which have practically ceased, therefore 
it is desirable that the retention of these 
species should be made secure in gardens 
by seeding the plants true to type. 

The Manchester and North of England 
Orchid Society, which is supported by a 
large number of the oldest, best and most 
enthusiastic Orchid growers, maintained the 
high order of its exhibitions during 1923. 
The meetings of this Society never fail to 
attract good displays of superbly cultivated 
plants. Among those specially noteworthy 
during the past year may be enumerated 
Cattleya Mrs. Gratrix, Cypripedium Imperator 


Excelsior, C. Senator, Cattleya Visnu var. 
Snowflake, Laelio-Cattleya Mrs. Medo, all 
from Samuel Gratrix, Esq.; Cypripedium 


Godefroyae splendidissimum from Mrs. Gratrix ; 
Miltonia Reine Elisabeth var. Roi des Belges 
from Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrigley, who 
also staged a fine collection of their 
famous varieties of Lycaste at the March 
show. Other grand exhibits were Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleva Jupiter var. Mrs. Hanmer, 
from А, Hanmer, Esq.: Vuylstekeara Memoria 
Joseph Charlesworth, from H. T. Pitt. Esq.: 
Odontglossum Helma and О. Leander, from 
P. Smith, Esq.: Miltomioda Harwoodii, Bolholt 
variety, from Captain W. Horridge: Odonto- 
glossum eximium xanthotes var. Thelma, frorn 
Messrs. MeBean; QOdontioda Verulam, frorn 
Messrs. Sanders: Cattleya Triumphans var. 
Evansae, from Mr. J. Evans, and Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleva Muriel var. Perfection, from 
Messrs. Cowan. 

Both the Royal Horticultural Society and 
the Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society are making arrangements for special 
shows of the large types of Orchids in 1924. 
These shows should be made widely known 
before their respective dates and thus help 
the Societies and Orchidists. 

The following Orchids have been illustrated in 
the Gard. Chron. in 1923; Angraecum mirabile, 
January 13, p. 17; Cymbidium Merlin, Weston- 
birt variety, April 21, p. 213; Cypripedium 
Chrysostom Amy Moore, January 20, p. 35; 
group of eight of Mr.G. F. Moore’s strain of Cypri- 
pediums, March 10, p. 133; Cypripedium Albion, 
Bodnant variety, October 27, p. 247; Cypri- 
pedium Prince Albert, Chardwar variety, 
December 22, p. 361; Disa sagittalis, September 
1, p. 129; Odontioda Naomi, May 19, p. 272; 
Odontoglossum crispo-Solon Carmania, June 9, 
p. 321; Odontonia Baroness Schroder, February 
24, p. 107; Odontonia Olivia, June 2, p. 302; 
McBean’s Orchid group at Chelsea, June 2, 
р. 303; Odontoglossum Broteham, Broadlands 
variety, October 20, p. 229; Odontoglossum 
Desdemona II, var. Rubens, November 10, 
р. 275; Sophronitis Гоми, January 27, p. 45, 
and Cypripedium Prince Albert, Chardwar 
varietv, December 22, 1923. 


Country-side Advertisements.—We are plad 
to learn that in deference to the steadily- 
growing fecling against the use of advertise- 
ments which distigure the country-side and 
spoil charming views, the British Petroleum 
Company is gradually removing its signs 
throughout the country. Other firms which 
advertise extensively have already removed 
their field and road-side advertisements, and 
it is hoped that public opinion will become so 
strong that ere long all signs and advertise- 
iments which detract from the beauty of the 
country-side or offend in other ways will 
disappear. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


POTENTILLA NEPALENSIS. 


THe growth of Potentilla nepalensis is 
somewhat lax but when carefully cultivated 
on poor, hard soil it does not grow so 
stragglv as in a rich compost nor will it send 
up its flower stems to a height of two feet. 
The variety Miss Willmott is superior to the 
type, rarely exceeding eight inches in height 
and sometimes less and is equal in every 
other respect to the best forms of the original 
species, It is a charming rock p'ant, 
deriving а good deal of its value from ite 
long period of bloom, being, like the type, 
frequently in flower from July into late 
October or November, according to the time 
of the advent of frost. 

The variety named after Miss Willmott should 
be planted in a sandy, gritty, stony soil in 
the rock garden, either in full exposure to 
the sun or in partial shade. I have culti- 
vated the plant successfully in an almost 
due east exposure, screened from the sun at 
all times except in the early morning. 
This Potentilla has also been known аз 
Р. formosa, under which name it still appears 
in some catalogues. It may be raised from 
seeds or propagated by division. 


CAMPANULA RADDEANA. 


THERE is an almost superabundant number 
of dwarf-growing Campanulas suitable for the 
rock garden, however small, and even good 


species and varieties may eseape the notice 
of those seeking the best alpine flowers so 
that they may possibly neglect this Cam 


panula, which I consider one of the prettiest and 
best of these dwarf Bellflowers. It rivals, and, 


indeed, surpasses in attractions several of the 
“пиву subjects which test not only the 
skill but the patience of the alpinist, while 
it also possesses the inestimable virtue of 
being easy to accommodate and of calling 
for no special treatment. It may be culti- 
vated successfully on the level in the rock 
garden in sandy, gritty soil in a situation 


exposed to the sun; it seems happy in the 
moraine, and it is very much at home in 
the crevices of the rocks or in niches in the 
wall garden. | 

C. raddeana is of neat, vet spreading habit, 
and grows to a height of from six to nine 
inches, producing neat leaves and numerous 
large (for the size of the plant) deep purple- 
blue or violet flowers. It is easy to increase 
by division, or seeds may be procured and 
sown under glass in the spring. For further 
commendation of this little Campanula I am 
tempted to quote a little of what Mr. Reginald 
Farrer told ив: —“ The flowers are of а most 
glorious violet, in design like those of a 
Harebell, but larger and fuller, gracefully 
carried on stems of nine inches or so, while 
the basal leaves of the tuít are specially 
attractive—round, glossy, heart-shaped.” 


LINARIA ANTICARIA. 


Tuts Toadflax is a pleasing little plant 
growing some four inches high, with narrow, 
glaucous leuves and numerous small flowers 
of the characteristic form of the Toadflaxes, 
and varying in their ground colour from 
white, through shades of buff and pale yellow. 


to pale pink, and prettily reticulated. It 1s 
a pretty little annual for the rock garden 
and is useful as a carpeter, for the space 
occupied by dwarf,  early-flowering bulbs 
suitable for the rock garden, such as early 
spring Crocus species. It is such a shallow 
rooter that it does no injury to the corms 


of the Crocuses. 

Unfortunately the name of this plant seems to 
have disappeared from even the few catalogues 
in which it was formerly quoted and I should 
be glad to know if it is still obtainable. 
Seed of it was offered by certain nursery firms 
for a considerable number of years and I 
raised seedlings from a packet of seed, but I 
have since lost the plant. S. Arnott, 


January 5, 1924. 


THE ASH-LEAVED SPIRAEAS. 


INCLUDED in the genus Spiraea is a small 
group of deciduous shrubs (Sorbaria) whose 
primary «ізо — feature is their long 
and elegant Ash-like, or pinnate, leaves. Some 
of the most beautiful of the whole race of 
Spiraeas are among these, and they are of 
robust habit, hardy enough for almost any- 
where and good doers in any rich, well-drained, 
moist loam with full exposure. All may be 
easily increased from suckers, which are thrown 
up about the base of the parent plant, or 
by division. 

The oldest of this section known to our 
gardens is S. sorbifolia, a shrub of some 4 ft. 
to 6 ft. in height, with leaves of a fresh 
green, usually less than 12 ins. in length. It 
can be readliy distinguished from others men- 
tioned here by its comparatively small size, 
the much stiffer habit and somewhat short 
and erect pyramids of white blossom which 
are produced in the late summer. S. sorbifolia 
comes from Siberia and Japan, and there is 
an alpine form (var. alpina) from the same 
regions which is only about half the height 
of the tvpe. 

S. Lindleyana is considered by many to be 
one of the most attractive of the genus. It 
is an exceedingly graceful shrub, with a free, 
spreading habit and one that will attain to 
a dozen or more feet according to conditions. 
Being a native of the Himalaya it is rather 
more fastidious than most others of its tribe 
in regard to soil, a cold, stiff root.run and 
bleak climate being inimical to its well-being. 
But S. Lindleyana may generally be con- 
sidered а robust and long-lived shrub, and 
its beautiful, Fern-like leaves, about 15 ins. in 
length, and branching panicles of ivory-white 
flowers, which are produced from midsummer 
to autumn, afford a combination of rare charm. 

Akin to the last-mentioned is another very 
lovely species, 5. Aitchisonii(Sorbariaaugustifolia) 
which was discovered by Dr. Aitchison in 
1879. It is a native of Afghanistan and can 
he distinguished from S. Lindlevana by its 
narrower. hairless leaves and glossy, wine-red 
bark. The habit is somewhat stiffer and sparser 
and it does not usually exceed 8 to 9 ft. in 
height. S. Aitehisoni is also hardier than 
Lindleyana ; it is a vigorous and healthy subject 
under most conditions. Its handsome leaves 
and drooping sprays of ivory-white flowers, 
which may be a foot or more in length, are 
extremely attractive. Even when in the bud 
stage the inflorescences of this species have 
an ornamental value of no little merit, and 
there is а substance and quality in both 
foliage and flower which render these even 
more effective than those of its nearest rival. 

The noblest of this group as well as the 
most elegant is undoubtedly the tree-like 8. 
arborea, introduced from China by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson. 'This species is also closely related 
to Lindleyana, but it is much larger in all 
its parts, a species that stands by itself, 
asserting its superiority even in a genus crowded 
with notable species. This not only on account 
of its stature (up to 20 to 30 ft.) and extremely 
vigorous and rapid growth, but because that 
elegance which is so marked a characteristic 
of the members of this group is, in S. arborea, 
developed to the utmost perfection. The arching, 
whip-like wands which will shoot up to a 
dozen or more feet in a season, the enormous, 
vet delicately beautiful, pendant leaves and 
the huge and flossy flower heads of scintillating 





white which droop from the extremities of 
these growths in the late summer combine 


to make an object of unsurpassed grace and 


loveliness. This fine subject needs a large 
open space where there is ample room for 
development and none more thoroughly 


deserves it. 

All the above-named Spiræas, as has been 
suggested, enjoy rich soil and I find 
that an annual top-dressing of half-decayed 
manure and well-rotted vegetable compost 
assists them. Pruning is by по means 
always necessary, but as they flower on growths 
of the current year it is always possible, and 
often advantageous, to cut back the terminal 
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branches to hard wood in winter or spring. 
At the same time old and worn-out stems 
can. be removed from the base so as to give 
more space for any vigorous young shoots 
that may have appeared, or to eneourage the 
production of these. A. T. J. 
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THE border such as I recommended and 
described on page 354 of the Gard. Chron. for 
1923, is intended to yield a long succession 
of changing colour during all the season of 
vegetable activity. The kind that I now wish to 
draw attention to is old fashioned and depends 
for its interest on the beauty of individual 
plants without taking into consideration the 
effect of the border as a whole. 

I recollect making and planting one such 
border in 1873 which gave great satisfaction, 
though I only saw it while on a visit to the 
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flowering material much sooner. I did not 
expect over much until the third year. Each 
plant was arranged so that there was a quite 
apparent space unoccupied all around it. 
Each, therefore, was individualised, and when 
in flower it monopolised the attention of the 
onlooker to itself. When one came to a certain 
plant none of the other plants was seen, 
and it drew the delight of the flower-lover 
to itself alone and it is only in a border of 
that kind that this is possible. 

Our feeling of “form” had not yet 
developed in those days, and the border from 
back to front was graduated so that the 
slope showed as few inequalities as the 
nature of the plants permitted. Staking was 
a serious matter, plants which required support 
having each stem tied to a stake. The soil 
was carefully *'pointed " over in spring, the 
object being to make the surface smooth 
without going deep enough to cut any roots, 
which were almost sacred. Now one would 
be sure to cut the roots in order to produce 
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5.—SPECIES OF CELMISIA: С. PROREPENS, CENTRE; C. LINDSAYI, RIGHT; 


C. DENSIFOLIA, LEFT (SEE P. 6.) 


garden in 1875, when the plants had not 
yet had time to grow sufficiently to exhibit 


their full beauty. The border was in a 
position to display itself well, and was 
previously planted with Cabbages and other 
common vegetables. I pointed out the 


capabilities of the spot were it made into a 
flower border to my employer and he agreed 
to let me go on. I do not remember exactly 
how deeply it was trenched, but we went to 
the bottom and transported to it a big heap 
of soil that had lain inert for some years 
in a corner of the garden, and incorporated 
it with that of the border with the result 
that a well known horticultural writer of that 
time thought it worth while to write a 
special article upon it. As an .nstance of 
its fertility, Delphiniums grew to a height of 
eleven feet. I paid a visit to Mr. T. S. Ware's 
nursery and secured a selection of good plants, 
ranging from very tall ones to dwarf Cam- 
panulas, Saxifrages, Acaena, Hellebores, Iris 
cristata, and such like. I am sure nursery 
stuff was smaller in those days than now, 
or the plants would have grown into good 


amore floriferous growth, and at the same 
time to place within reach of the new roots 
a modicum of fresh plant food. "There were 
modifications of this kind of border. Those 
who were fond of florists' flowers left spaces 
for these, the positions being prepared by 
the introduction of a spadeful or two ‘of 
prepared compost. Some went the length of 
introducing tender plants, here a new Geranium, 
there a Verbena or Salvia, but always only 
one plant, and like the rest, isolated 

With the enormous wealth of herbaceous 
plants in commerce at the present time a 
border of this kind may be made very much 
more interesting than in bygone times. And 
having possessed our minds of the beauty of 
form one need not be afraid to vary some- 
what the smooth flowering surfaces of the 
border by allowing plants attractive in form 
to show themselves above their less splendidly 
endowed neighbours. 

There was another stereotyped principle to 
be followed in the arrangement of plants, 
the non-observance of which need cause no 
one to-day to lose an hour’s sleep, аз it 
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must have been the cause of much insomnia 
in the past. I refer to the placing of plants 
of a colour, but which flowered at different 
times of the year, in juxtaposition. The idea 
being that if on a given spot a plant with 
a yellow flower bloomed in spring, for that 
reason yellow must follow there all the year 
round. There might have been some show of 
reason for that at a period when the choice of 
colours was smaller by very much than at 
present, and therefore if an attempt is made 
to add colour effect to what after all is a 
collection of plants intrinsically interesting 
їп themselves, be very sure it сап be 
secured without going to the lengths of 
dividing the border into colour sections. 
One evil in such a border is worth mentioning. 
Very little labour comparatively was required 
in its upkeep, and it often happened that 
that little was reduced so much as to be 
none at all. Hence it became very easily 
an eyesore. &. P. Brotherston. 
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A NEW DISEASE OF SWEET PEAS. 


ACCORDING to Mr. W. J. Dowson, in a paper 
read before the British Mycological Society, 
it would seem that the Sweet Pea has fallen a 
victim to yet another parasite, for during the last 
two summers complaints have been received from 
а grower of Sweet Peas under glass of a severe 
attack of mildew-like fungus. On the majority 
of leaves examined and upon the wings of the 
stem was a white, meal-like powder ; some of the 
leaves were almost covered on both sides, while 
others bore only a few spots the size of a sixpence 
on one side. Those on the wings of the stems 
were far less numerous and were smaller and 
oblong in shape. The surface of the attacked 
leaves immediately below the meal-like powder 
was a pale buff colour. The leaf surface of the 
smaller spots was nearly white, but the largest 
and oldest presented a faint brown tinge after 
the white powder had been scraped of. The 
brown discoloration was more pronounced upon 
the spots of the stem and was similar to '*streak " 
in appearance. 

Microscopic examination of the meal.like 
powder showed it to be composed of the spores 
of a fungus and the delicate thread-like hyphae 
which bore them. ‘The spore-bearing hyphae 
were arranged in tufts and commonly emerged 
through the stomata. The spores were neither 
those of Erysiphe Polygoni nor of Peronospora 
Viciae ; but resembled, in all but colour, those of 
Hormodendron cladosporioides. Erysiphe Poly- 
goni is the very common, powdery or true mildew 
of garden, field and Sweet Peas; Peronospora 
Viciae is sometimes found on field Peas, more 
often on the garden Pea, but has not been 
recorded so far on Sweet Peus. Hormodendron 
cladosporioides is known only as a saprophytic, 
olive-green mould and is another form of the very 
common fungus Cladosporium herbarum. The 
name and systematic position of the fungus have 
not yet been determined, but experiments carried 
out continually since August 1922 prove conclu- 
sively that the fungus concerned is a parasite 
capable of causing serious injury to Sweet Peas 
grown under glass. - 

During the autumn and winter of 1922 the 
fungus was grown on a series of scedling Sweet 
Peas in the cool greenhouse. At first the seed- 
lings were covered by a bell jar after the spores 
of the fungus had been dusted on to the leaves: 
but later it was found that the bell jar was un- 
necessary, provided the temperature was high 
enough. Without the bell jar the spots developed 


more slowly and never spread over the whole 


surface of the leuves. 

The most satisfactory and convenient place 
for making further observations on the fungus 
proved to be the Orehid house where the 
temperature was always high and the air laden 
with moisture — conditions, which had been 
&pparently maintained in the glasshouse from 
which the original material had been obtained. 
Under such conditions, the first sign of the 
presence of the parasite was the appearance of 
numerous very ашай (pin-point) white to pale 
buff-coloured spots on the leaves. These were 
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very like those caused by Aphis, and probably 
for the same reason, for they consisted of & few 
dead cells surrounding the invading fungus 
hypha. Ten days elapsed from the time the 
spores were placed on the leaves until these 
spots were noticed. They became larger and 
were at first angular in outline, being limited 
by the smaller veins of the leaves. The small 
spots soon coalesced and a larger spot was 
thereby produced, the margin of which was 
faint and not very distinct. The colour of the 
spots remained constant and was generally very 
pale buff or almost white. 

A week or ten days after the first spots 
appeared, spores were produced in little heads 
over the surface of the enlarged spots, and 
continued to increase in number to such an 
extent that, after three weeks from the start, 
the surface of the leaves was nearly covered 
with the white spores, thus giving the meal- 
like appearance first noticed. 

Where or in what manner this white mould 
originated is not certain, but towards the end of 
the summer of 1923 damaged Sweet Peas grown 
in the open, in more than one district, were found 
to bear similar but smaller spots on the living 
leaves and stems. The infected leaves were 
never the youngest at the top of the plants, but 
always those ,lower down nearer the ground, 
where shade and moisture would be greater. 

It would seem likely that this white mould hae 
been present, though unobserved, for soine years, 
and that under favourable conditions such as 
much moisture, shade and high temperature the 
white mould flourishes to such an extent as to 
become quite obvious, 

In the open it is doubtful if under the usual 
climatic conditions the Sweet Peas are damaged 
much by the presence of the mould. Under glass, 
on the contrary, there can be no doubt that with 
faulty ventilation, whereby the atmosphere be- 
comes saturated with moisture, and with a high 
temperature this white mould can be a very 
serious menace to the health of the Sweet Pea. 

Besides paying careful attention to the condi- 
tions of cultivation flowers of sulphur should be 
dusted on to attacked plants to act as a fungicide. 


DAFFODILS. 


THE Transactions of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society for 1923, recently issued, 
contains a reprint of a paper on “Daffodils,” 
presented at one of the monthly meetings of 
the Society during 1922 by The Brodie of 
Brodie. The author advises the planting of the 
bulbs as early as possible, the end of July 
and during August being the best period, as 
ut that tume the bulb is more or less dormant. 
The use of farmyard or stable manure is 
condemned, the author recommending soil 
which has been previously manured for Potatos 
or other vegetables, and fine bone meal and 
wood ashes applied as a top dressing in early 








November. The soil should be kept in an 
open condition throughout the period of 
growth. The author foresees a good future for 


the medium-crowned white varieties as market 
flowers, and there was ample evidence of their 
coming popularity in Covent Garden last spring. 
Some very useful information is imparted under 
the section dealing with the raising of Daffodils 
from seed. 

Would-be Daffodil raisers аге advised to 
work with the finest varieties, using at least one 
parent with a tall stem. Moreover, when the 
seedlings flower the very best only should be 
retained. The Daffodil is one of the flowers 
of the day, and to the commercial grower it 
is of importance in providing an abundant 
supply of flowers from early January to the 
end of May. The hybridist should remember 
that a variety to gain' public popularity must 
have good long stems and the colour should be 
clear. The poise of the flower is also important 
and should be such that it is set at a right angle 
to the stem, so that when bunched or set in 
vases it may be seen to the best advantage. 
Moreover, the perianth segments should possess 
substance to enable them to withstand the many 
handlings the flowers experience from the time 
they are cut until they leave the retail florists. 
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(Continued from p. 340, Vol. LXXIV.) 








THE PRAIRIES. 


THE term prairie conveys the impression 
of a flat or undulating plain stretching to 
the horizon in every direction and absolutely 
devoid of tree growth. So far as the Canadian 
prairies are concerned this impression is riot 
quite justified by facts at the present dav, 
although it may have been so at an earlier 
date. The prairies to-day are not treeless, 
but the natural tree growth thev carry does 
not give rise to much enthusiasm on the 
part of the traveller or local inhabitant. 
Clumps of Aspen Poplar, Willow, Scrub Oak, 
and occasionally Englemann and White Spruce. 
&c., may often be found, and although these 
clumps do something to break the monotony 
of the landscape, a close view of them shows 
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that they consist of small, stunted trees 
rarely exceeding twenty feet in height, and 
never likely to attain а large size or great 


age. 

"ua theories have been formed to account 
for the poverty of tree growth in the prairie 
districts. One of these assumes the scanty 
rainfall and the alkaline nature of the sor 
to be the detrimental factors, while thi 
other seeks the cause in the frequent fires 
which swept over the surface when the 
Indians were in the habit of firing the grass 
for various reasons connected with warfare or 
hunting. Schimper, in his Plant Geography, 
ascribes the treeless condition. of the prairie 
to a dry winter with northerly winds, and 
to a low summer rainfall, Without going 
closely into details, it is probably correct to 
attribute the absence of trees to а combina- 
tion of unfavourable conditions which have 
been prevailing for many centuries, some ol 
these being climatic and therefore incapable 
of being remedied, and others due to causes 
which can be controlled. by man. 

When the Indians, and the herds of buffaloes 
which fed them, were exterminated — by 
European settlers, the prairies were gradually 
brought under cultivation and became the 
chief Wheat producing districts of North 
America. Fires became less frequent or were 
checked by cultivated land, and the natura! 
scrub began to spread on banks and broken 
ground. Towns sprang up and a population 
arose Which was obliged to spend the whole. 
or the greater part, of the vear on these 
vast stretches of open country. © Enterprising 
Individuals then began to experiment with 
shelter trees, and various attempts were 
made to improve the bleak and bare con- 
dition of the landscape. Many of these 
pioneers were regarded as insane by their 
neighbours, the general impression being that 
trees never had thriven nor would thrive in 
these regions. In spite of many failures а 
few successes were ultimately attained, and 
it gradually dawned upon the more intelligent 
individuals that the failures were possibly due 
as much to unsuitable species or faulty 
methods of cultivation as to climate or soil. 

In the meantime the Federal: Government 
of Canada was setting up а Forest Branch 
for the Dominion, and опе of its first acts 
was the establishment of a trec- planting 
division for the prairie districts, with head- 


quarters at Indian Head, near Regina, the 
capital city of Manitoba. A residence was 


built in 1901 for the Superintendent of the 
division, Mr. Norman Ross, and three years 
later a nursery was started. and experimental 


plantations laid down. Jn less than twenty 
vears Mr. Ross’ labours have resulted in 
what was practically a treeless plain being 
converted into a wooded landscape, which, 


if one were suddenly transported there, might 
easily be mistaken for some well-kept country 
residence in the South of England. On an 
area of just under 500 acres, plantations and 
shelter belts have reached a height of from 
thirty feet to forty fect, and fresh species are 
being continually tried, many of which are 
likely to һе successful in prairie. planting. 
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One of the first species experimented with, 
and proved the ‘most successful, was Scots 
Pine, which has adapted itself to the soil 
conditions better than many indigenous trees. 
A variety of Russian Poplar (Populus Wobstii) 
is regarded as the most useful broad-leaved 
tree of quick growth, although Birch, American 
Elm, Ashleaf Maple and Caragana form the 
groundwork of all shelter belts and plantations 
on doubtful sites. 

At the present time the Indian Head Station 
contains 160 acres of nursery ground, 160 acres 
of experimental plantations, and 160 acres of 
farm crops. The whole of the nursery stock 
is used for distribution to prairie farmers, 
partly as free grants and partly for sale. 
The recipient of & grant must comply with 
certain regulations regarding fencing, prepara- 
tion of ground, setting out the trees, keeping 
a certain distance from buildings, etc., and 
must carry out any instructions issued by the 
Forestry Branch from time to time. To 
begin with the planting of Conifers is not en- 
couraged, as they do not succeed on alkaline 
soils so well as broad-leaved trees. Settlers 
who wish to plant them, however, may 
purchase, so far as stocks will permit, at 
prices ranging from three to four dollars per 
hundred. 

As an indication of the increasing use made 
of this nursery it may he stated that the 
number of trees and cuttings distributed in 
1901 was 58,000. In 1917 the number was 
7,664,000: while the number of applicants 
increased in this period from 47 to over 
10,000. The plantations laid down now num- 
ber 40,000, which are valued at over £2,000,000, 
while the total cost incurred by the Dominion 
has not exceeded £200,000, or an average of 
£10,000 per annum. Apart from actual money 
values the importance of the work lies in 
the effect that these plantations produce 
upon the landscape in general, and upon 
individual homesteads in particular. A home- 
stead surrounded by trees always provides an 
objective nearer than the horizon upon which 
the eye can rest. By means of the shelter 
afforded by belts, flowers, fruit and vegetables 
ean be cultivated, and the settler comes to 
look upon his residence as a home, and not 
merely as а shelter from wind and snow, 
which he hopes to vacate at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Apart from the economies and esthetic 
importance of prairie planting, the subject 
is one of considerable scientific. interest. One 
of the most puzzling facts connected with 
the transfer of plants from one region to 
another is the impossibility of anticipating 
results. At Indian Head, for instance, three 
Conifers stand out prominently as suited to 
prairie conditions--Scots Pine, Siberian Larch 
and White Spruce. When planting the same 
species in the British Isles, the first-named is 
& Success as an indigenous species, the second 
is an absolute failure, and the third appears 
to be equally at home in the dry, cold winter 
and hot summer of Canada as in the humid 
conditions prevailing throughout North-Western 
Europe. Numbers of other examples similar to 
the above could be given, and one often 
wonders whether the ecologist is always correct 
in his diagnoses of factors which account for 
the existence or absence of' various species in 
а particular tract of country. No doubt 
summer conditions are vital in some cases and 
winter conditions in others, but exactly how they 
operate it is difficult to see. A. C. Forbes. 


(To be concluded.) 


{ACCORDING to Bailew’s Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, Populus Wobstii has very viscitl 
buds. The leaves are from four to six inches 
long and two inches broad, lanceolate, with 
the widest part about the middle, narrow but 
rounded at the base, gradually tapering 
towards the bluntly acuminate apex ; slightly 
pubescent, white beneath, ciliate and crenate- 
serrate. The petiole has a few scattered hairs, 
and the branchlets are glabrous. Bean, in 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 
states that Populus Wobstii is considered to be 
a hybrid between P. tristis and P. laurifolia. 
—Ens. | 
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CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


PLANTING ORCHARD TREES. 


ORCHARD trees, whether bush or standard, 
may be planted square in each direction, 
which will, in large plantations, allow гооп 
for horse cultivation. Bush fruits if included 
may be grown between the rows. The 
planting of standard and bush Apples .and 
Pears in separate breaks is to be recommended. 
Cox's Orange Pippin and other varieties that 
are not self fertile should be planted near 
free setting varieties. 

The distance apart for planting Apple trees 
varies from twenty feet to thirty-five feet; 
the space is largely regulated by the 
amount of small íruit grown in association 
with the trees. Vigorously growing varieties 
may have even a greater distance than the 
maximum recommended above. With § an 
average distance of 24 feet the number of 
trees required per acre would be 75. In 
planting new orchards protection from cold 
winds should be provided. А belt of quick- 
growing trees, preferably evergreen, should be 
planted in exposed places. The Douglas Fir 
is often used as a wind break to fruit trees. 


MANURING. 


THE manure heap should be turned over 
regularly, and when the dung is sufficiently 
short and mellow it may be wheeled on the 
ground on frosty mornings. А liberal dressing 
should be given to bush fruits, such аз 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries and Logan- 
berries. | 
- THE manuring of Apples and Pears should 
be governed by the age of the tree, the 
condition of the soil, and the length of period 
it has been planted. Many trees that require 
lifting would not need that attention if sur- 
face manuring had been practised, for with 
manure on the surface the roots would not 
grow deeply in search of food. 


PRUNING NUT BUSHES 


NuTs are usually trained às open bushes 
and sometimes as cordons. They are useful 
for planting where fruit trees would not 
succeed, such as on dry, sloping ground. 
The Kentish Cob, and its variety Cosford, 
also Kentish Filbert, are largely grown for 
market. Duke of Edinburgh is another good 
flavoured sort. 

In pruning nut bushes restrict the strong, 
woody growth, keeping large specimens to 
moderate proportions. Bushes received from 
the nursery should be pruned similarly to 
Black Currants, and planted 10 feet to 12 feet 
apart, and in the case of standards up to 
15 feet apart. In woodland districts, or 
where rats and squirrels find harbour, it is 
not any easy matter to choose a_ suitable 
site for cultivating large areas of nut trees. H. 


ANNUALS. 


ScHIZANTHUS, Clarkias and other annuals 
raised from seed sown during September, 
and which until now have been growing in 
large 60 or 48 sized pots, should be ready for 
shifting into larger receptacles. Whether they 
need potting will depend largely оп their 
present condition ; if the pots in which they 
are growing are not well filled with roots it 
would be wise to defer re-potting them for 
a time. They should be given cool airy 
conditions at all times. Where, for any 
reason, aunuals of this class were not sown 
during September, they may, with advantage, 
he sown early in the New Year. С. 


CUCUMBERS. 


CUCUMBER plants will now require plenty 
of heat and moisture; the growths should be 
kept well thinned and the fruiting shoots that 
are retained tied to the supports. Top-dress 
the bed occasionally with rich soil, and do 
not overwater the plants. Admit a little 
air at the top of the house on bright 
mornings, but close the ventilators early in 
the afternoons, and damp the floors with 
diluted manure water in the evening. M. 
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. PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORA. 


Tuis is a fine hardy perennial, growing from 
lj foot to 2 feet tall, and flowering from June 
to August and September. The flowers are 
large and of great substance; they are freely 
produced on stout stems, and similar in colour 
to those of Clematis Jackmanii. The inflores- 
cences are of compact habit and valuable for 
eutting. The white variety is equally showy, 
and thrives in any .ordinary, well-drained 
herbaceous border with & sunny situation. 


VERONICA LONGIFOLIA SUBSESSILIS. 


Тнз most noble of all Veronicas is beyond 
question the showiest and most beautiful of 
all blue-flowering perennials and should be 
included in all collections of hardy border 
flowers. Theyplant is extremely hardy and 
will thrive in? almost any soil or situation, it 
flowers from; May to August. The flowers are 
borne in dense spikes which form a veritable 
cloud of the richest deep-blue imaginable, 
pleasingly set off by the dark green, attractive 
foliage L. 


VERBASCUM NIGRUM ALBUM. 


THE white variety of Verbascum nigrum is 
not well-known in gardens, although it is an 
old plant in cultivation. The typical V. nigrum 
is a native of Britain and other parts of 
Europe, but is inferior in beauty to the variety, 
which has good white blooms ornamented with 
purple stamens. The plant is stated to grow 
from two to three feet high, but with me it 
has generally grown taller than this. The 
lower leaves are large and stalked; they are, 
on the whole, rather coarse-looking, while the 
stems leaves are smaller, stalkless, and more 
pointed. "The inflorescence forms a spike closely 
set with flowers, and lasts in bloom for several 
months Ж. A. 
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ONIONS FOR PICKLING. 


1 VENTURE to add a note or two to amplify the 
opening paragraph of Mr. S. B. Dicks’s, very 
interesting historical article on page 341, vol. 
Ixxiv, about Onions for pickling. He appears to 
suggest, that because neither Miller in his Dic- 
tionary (1759) nor Justice in his Scot’s Gardeners’ 
Director (1754) made any allusion to Onions 
used for pickling, these bulbs were never, or 
hardly ever, used at that time for pickling. 
If my friend had gone about fifty years further 
back he would probably have been right if he 
had written ‘never’; for John Evelyn in his 
Acetaria (1699) and its Appendix devotes a 
considerable space to *'*Pickles," but there is 
no mention of Onions. This is striking since 
there are receipts for pickling Ashen-keys, 


Artichoaks, Asparagus, Beans, Broom-buds, 
Elder, = Collv flowers, © Cucumbers, — Limons, 
Melons, Mushrooms, Nasturtium indicum, 
Potatos, Purselan, Radishes and Sampier. 


However, before the fifties of the eighteenth 
century came, pickled: Onions would appear 
to be fairly well known, for in Adam's 
Luxury and Eves Cookery (1744) full directions 
are given under the heading of ‘How to 
pickle small Onions," which correspond in 
every detail with the method used in these 
parts by our cottage housewives fifty to 
sixty years ago. As this book was seemingly 
written for more or less humble folk, it is 
possible that pickled Onions were not any 
more fashionable then than they are now ; hence 
the omissions of Miller and Justice. Never- 
theless, in 1769 Mra. Elizabeth Ruftald, who 
wrote for ‘“ Gentlemen’s Fumilies," includes 
a Receipt in her book, The Experienced 
English Housekeeper. It is more refined than 
in the earlier one to which I bave alluded. 
Bay leaves are to be used by those who 
hike the taste. Joseph Jacob. 
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Price of Fearn’s Pippin Apples.—It is not 
surprising to learn that ©“ Market Grower” 
(р.у 297, vol. Ixxiv.) made such a good price of 
his Fearn's Pippin Apples, as I saw a lot of 
that variety & short time since in the market 
at  Kingston-on-Thames, labelled “ English 
Cox's Orange," 4d. per lb. Is there no means 
of stopping this deception ? it creates & bad 
name for our best English Apples, and the 
markets get flooded with  forei produce. 
Another plan adopted' by the stall holders also 
requires attention; this consists in facing up 
the heaps with very fine fruit and supplying 
customers with small fruits from the back 
of the heap. If boxing became general one 
could demand fruit of a certain size; at 
present the public has to take what it can 
get. W. H. Divers, V.M.H. 


Veronica salicifolia.—My íriend Mr. Brother- 
ston is, I think, rather hard on my native county 
(p. 355, vol. Ixxiv.), but he has lived much longer 
in it than I have, and therefore knows more 
about its climate than I do. But I confess I 
was not a little surprised to read his statement 
that his experience of Veronicas was that 
* there are only three sorts really hardy and 
that on the East Const." I have a greater 
number in my mind as perfectly hardy in 
Midlothian, and I should like very much if 
Mr. Brotherston would give us the names of 
the three that are “really hardy " on the East 
Coast. As to Veronica salicifolia, one requires 
to be very careful as to what one is dealing 
with. As Mr. Bean points out in T'rees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, V. salicifolia 
* has hybridised very freely with other species, 
and some of the fine garden varieties are 
descended from it." Quite so; and is one 
always certain in dealing with V. salicifolia 
that one is not dealing with one of these 
* garden varieties °”? The tender V. Andersonii, 
once so popular as a summer-bedding subject, 
is & hybrid of this species and V. speciosa. 
Everyone who has grown these Veronicas knows 
that V. speciosa is & very tender species, and 
all its progeny inherit, as Mr. Bean points out, 
* more or less of its tenderness, so that in all 
but the warmest counties of the British Isles 
they need winter protection. A variety called 
Autumn Glory, possessing, however, little of 
the ‘blood’ of V. speciosa, is an exception. 
It is one of the hardiest and best. . . .” 
(Vol. IL, pp. 639—-640). I trust that Mr. 
Brotherston will favour us with the names of 
the three species, as I feel that this is & point 
which requires to be made clear. As I 
mentioned in my communication, Mr. M’Gran 
states that V. salicifolia is ** exceedingly hardy ” 
in the neighbourhood of Kilmarnock, in Ayr- 
shire, and if this be so, it seems to me strange 
that it should be tender in East Lothian. 
A. D. Richardson, Edinburgh. 


[All will regret that Mr. Richardson's questions 
will for ever be unanswered by the venerable 
gardener to whom they are addressed, for, as 
will be seen from our obituary column, he has 
passed into the great beyond.—Eps.] 


Soil Acidity.—It is not at present possible 
to explain cases such as that cited by 
Mr. E. Horton on p. 312, vol. Ixxiv, in any 
simple way. Each requires investigation on 








& basis of all the data available. The soil 
conditions are evidently within the limit 
demanded by both plante, and it is quite 


likely that the explanation suggested by him 
is the true one. Were the soil *sour, the 
Turnip crop would be very susceptible to 
attack by the * Finger and Toe' organisms. 
L. M. C. R. 


Old-time Garden Apprentices.—I was much 
interested in reading the note written by Mr. 
W. Irvine (p. 370, vol. Ixxiv.) respecting his 
upprenticeship. At the age of fourteen I was 
bound an apprentice to a firm of nurserymen, 
in the year 1890, and paid a premium. My 
wages were 3s. 6d. per week the first year 
os. Od. the second year, and 7s. Ud. the third 
and last year of the term, with no other 
allowances. The hours were 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Saturdays were generally busy days, owing to 
the local market being held on that day. 
Apprentices were certainly not coddled, and 
had to take their full share of any work, rough or 
smooth, that was on hand. During the winter 
evenings a few shillings were earned by sorting 
seed Peas at a rate of from 8d. to 10d. per 
bushel. Leaving at the expiration of my term, 
I served for a time as improver under the late 
Mr. H. Marslen, at the Isleworth branch of 
the then famous nursery of Messrs. Chas. Lee 
and Sons, of Hammersmith. Mr. Marslen was 
an expert propagator of hard-wooded plants. 
Space will not permit a further review, but I 
often think of past days, of strict discipline 
and exacting methods which were the general 
practice in well-managed nurseries and gardens. 
Colin Ruse, The Hyde Gardens, Nr. Luton. 
Erinacea pungens.—It may be of interest to 
those who read the excellent note on Erinacea 
pungens on page 339, vol. Ixxiv, to mention 
that it appears to be quite hardy so far 
north as Edinburgh, but I cannot recollect 
seeing it further north than that in Scotland, 
although I have no reason to think that it 
will not thrive. Good plants are most 
attractive, either in or out of bloom. The 
late Mr. Farrer stated that it was ‘ perfectly 
hardy and happy into the farthest North 
in deep light soil and in a hot exposure." 
I do not know, however, what that gifted 


writer considered  **the farthest North.” 
E. pungens is a native of limestone dis- 
tricts, and is better treated with lime in 


some form or other. S. Arnott. 


Loss of Scent in the Musk (se р. 342, 
vol. Ixxiv).—-Might not the reason for this 
be that there are two varieties, the one 
smooth-leaved and unscented, the other 
rough-leaved and scented. Years ago in 
Warwickshire I found two varieties of Musk 
growing amongst stones: one kind was 
smooth-leaved and had no scent, and the 
other, which I collected and potted, had a 


strong scent and a very rough leaf. It 
might be that the  unscented kind has 
superseded the scented variety. E. M. Hewat, | 
Langford. 


Weather Lore..—1n your issue of December 22, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell wrote concerning his 
neighbour's belief in what they call *'feeding 
a frost," from which he deduces that there 
is *long hard cold" yet to follow during 
this season. Now, his Scottish weather-lore 
has filled me with astonishment, for in 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire we have proverbs 
of а distinctly opposite tendency. For 
instance :—‘‘ If there's ice before Christmas 
to carry a duck, the rest of the season is 
all slush and muck”; and—*“ lf there's ice 
before Christmas to carry а goose, there 
won't be enough to carry a duck afterwards.” 
These conditions, it will be remembered by 
all, have been distinctly carried out during 
the past few years, and I have watched for 
results, during the past forty, without finding 
their wisdom stultified. In this most eccentric 
of seasons, therefore, I venture to hope for 
& continuation of Yorkshire's wisdom: in 
which, I daresay, Sir Herbert, laying aside 
national prejudice, will concur with me! 
William Arkwright, Wembury, Plymouth. 

Bokhara Clover.—I read with interest the 
short article on Bokhara Clover by Mr. A. J. 
Pieters, Washington, U.S.A., in Gard. Chron., 
December 1, 1923, p. 326, and in the main I 


quite agree with it. I would like to refer 
Mr. Pieters to paragraph four of my note 
in Gard. Chron., p. 85, vol Ixxiv, which 


affirms the main points for which he contends. 
The object of my article was to show the 
absurdity of the claims put forward for this 
article in a crop eight feet high, which was 
worse than useless to any cattle put on to 
it for feeding purposes. Mr. Pieter's note on 


its use in Saskutchewan is interesting. When 
І was last in that Province, August 15, 
1911, it was freezing hard, and on my 


arrival at Banff I had to ride to my hotel 
through a blinding snowstorm; 40? below 
zero is a common experience there in winter. 
Great Britain, happily, is not favoured with 
such weather conditions. S. B. Dicks. 
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SOCIETIES. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


AT the final meeting of the autumn session 
in connection with the above Association held 
at the Abbey Hall, Mr. Н. С. Loader, Forbury 
Gardens, Reading, gave an interesting lecture 
entitled **A Plea for Individuality in Plant-Life, 





or a Protest against Overerowding.” He 
pointed out that the stinted and weakly 


growths of Sweet Peas, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Antirrhinums, and "other bedding plants sown 
or planted too closely together, in comparison 
with the magnificent specimens that are 
obtained by giving each plant or seedling plenty of 
room in which to develop itself to its fullest extent. 
From flowers, the lecturer passed on to 
vegetables and trees, drawing the same con- 
clusions. He gave instances of the over- 
crowding of trees in Reading and district, 
stating that where one specimen would have 


been sufficient to fill the space, three, and 
even four, had been planted. A debate 
followed the lecture, each speaker agreeing 


with the lecturer that overcrowding was fatal 
to the well-being of plants and trees. 

In the competition for three dishes of 
eulinary Apples, three distinet varieties, there 
were nine entries, and the awards were made 
as follow: First, Mr. А W. Gower, Calcot 
Grange Gardens; second, Mr. A. G. NICHOLS, 


Goddards’ Farm, Mortimer: third, Mr. F. 
ALEXANDER, The Gardens, Kennett’s Lodge, 
Theale. 


In the non-competitive section, Mr. А. W. 
Gower staged a splendid collection of Apples, 
for which a First Class Certificate was awarded. 
Mr. W. Saunpers, Bear Wood exhibited a 
basket of Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces. 


BRITISH MYCOLOGICAL, 


AT the November meeting of this Society, 
Mr. F. T. Brooks presided. The first com- 
munication was hy the treasurer, Mr. A. A. 


Pearson, but was concerned with a myco- 
logical excursion at Paris with the Société 
Mvycologique de France. The differences 


between the French method and the British 
in conducting a foray was commented on 
and remarks made on the relative frequencies 
of the run of species. 

Mr. W. J. Dowson followed with the 
description of a new disease of the Sweet Pea 


(see p. 10). Mr. J. Jackson Clarke then gave a 
paper and = demonstration on some non- 
cellular or chromidial phases of certain 
Synchytriaceae and compared. them with 


what he and others had found in the inves- 
tigation of various animal diseases. 

After lunch Mr. R. Paulson recounted some 
observations made on the mycorrhiza of trees. 
Fungus-roots occur most frequently two ог 
three inches below the surface of decaying 
leaves, or if thero is no accumulation. of 
leaves, under cushions of Leucobryum glaucum 
and other Mosses. An examination of a large 
number of Birch seedlings showed that а 
high percentage of them had their rootlets 


associated with fungi within the first few 
weeks of their existence. These seedlings are 
apparently healthy and show no signs of 


malnutrition and grow so much as two feet 


in length during the first year. Should a 
prolonged drought destroy the mycorrhiza, 
after rains rootlets will be again produced 


on the large branches among the same leaves 
in which the shrivelled remains of the former 
erop persist There is no formation of 
The new rootlets 
make an extensive fine -meshed network 
among the decomposing leaves wbere fungous 
hyphae are abundant. Such trees are depen- 
dent upon mycorrhiza for all the water they 
require, the whole root-hair system being 
practically suppressed. It is probable that in 
vears of drought Hornbeam and Birch, owing 
to their lowered vitality, are attacked by the 
fungus Melanconis stilbostoma. An interestirg 
point, but one of which the significance 1s 
not yet clear, is that frequently hyphal 
threads are twisted around the separate styles 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








AUTUMN. FLOWERING PLANTS FOR THE CONSER" 


vATORY: T. S. The months of September 
and October are usually & dull period in the 
conservatory, but towards the middle of 
October there should be no difficulty in 
keeping the house gay with early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. Salvia splendens var. 
Glory of Zurich is excellent for the benches, 
while the larger growing kinds тау be used 
for standing in the beds. 
batch of Primula malacoides should flower 
during October, while tuberous Begonias 
raised from seed sown early in the New 
Year should give a good display during 
September, followed by Beyonia Gloire de 
Lorraine and В. Turnford Hall during 
October. Zonal Pelargoniums are also very 
useful during both months. The conserva. 


tory may, however, be kept quite gay with | 


annuals, and those generally used for a 
spring display may also be employed for the 
period you require. Some of the most useful 
are Lobelia tenuior, Statice sinuata and 
S. Suworowi, Mignonette, Clarkia elegans, 


of which there are many fine varieties, 


Godetia Schamini fi. pl, Schizanthus, 
Acrocliniums and Rhodanthes. Celosia pyra- 
midalis is also very useful in late autumn. 
All the hardy annuals used for this purpose 
should be sown about the end of June 
and grown in cold frames. 


CLUB Root: Acorn. This disease is caused 
by the fungus Plasmodiophora  Brassicae, 
a very low form of plant life, and is 
characterised by the production of naked 
masses of protoplasm within the cells of 
the host plant. 


`Соссмвв CULTIVATION: Т. Р. О. А book 
which will prove useful to you is Cucumber 
Culture, by W. Dyke. It may be obtained 
from our. Publishing Department, the price, 
including postage, being Is. 2d. 

GRUBS ATTACKING PRIMULAS AND CYCLAMEN: 
Р. J. M. The grubs sent for examination 
are the larvae of the Clay-coloured Weevil, 
Otiorhynchus picipes, a pest frequently met 
with among the roots of Cyclumen and 
greenhouse Primulas. It is а difficult 
matter to deal with the pests at this stage, 
and we suggest you search the soil for 
the grubs, disturbing the roots as little 
ав possible. The grubs were doubtless 
present in the potting medium, and in order 
to free the soil of them it is necessary 
to partially sterilise your potting compost, 
especially leaf- mould, either by means of 


heat or some chemical steriliser, such as 
formaldehyde. 
NAMES OF Prants: W. G. 1, Solanum 


aculeatissimum ; 2, Eucalyptus globulus. 





TRADE NOTE. 

THE Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has now been informed by the Chief of the 
Netherlands Phytopathological Service that no 
permit is required at any time for the 
importation of dry bulbs, tubers or roots of 
flowering plants from this country into Holland. 
During the period Ist June to 3lst October 
in each year, however, each package imported 
must bear a label indicating the exact nature 
of the contents, and immediately a consign- 
ment is landed the importer must give notice 
to the Netherlands Authorities, who will then 
arrange for any examination of the consign- 
ment which is considered necessary. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. George Arnold, previously for three years Gardener 
to Kenneth O. Hunter, Esq., Bassetts, Mark Cross, as 
Gardener to Lt.-Col. C. B. A. Hornung, Ivoryvs, Cow- 

(Thanks for 23;- tor R.G.O.F. Box.— 





fold, Sussex. 
EDS. 


Mr. E. W. Wakeham. for the past four-and-a-half 
years Gardener to Miss De Tenac, Bentley Priory, 
Stanmore, Middlesex, as Gardener to A. Dunhill, Esq., 
The Old Barn. Harrow Weald, Middlesex. (Thanks 
for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDsS.) 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, January 1. 19%. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 
cuneatum, Crotons, per doz. 30 0-42 0 
per doz. . 10 0-18 0 Cyrtomium ... 10 0-15 0 

—elegans . . 10 0-12 0 Erica gracilis, 

Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 18's per doz. ... 24 0-30 0 

0 42 — nvemals 
dor. ee Um : 48's per doz., ... 24 0-30 0 

Asparagus plu- —nivalis, 41's 24 0-30 0 

mosus 12 0-15 0 a Ge 5 
sae . 16 — —60’'3 ... 12 0-15 0 
Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 variety .. i12 0-18 0 
02. e ... 12 0-18 0 Palms, Kentia ... 24 0-30 0 

—32's . 24 0-300 | —6Us — ..  ..15 0-180 

—nidus . 12 0-15 0 —Cocos .. 24 0-36 0 

Cacti, per tray, Pteris, in varlety 12 0-21 0 
12's, 15' 50-70 —large 60's 50-60 

med NM —small s .. 40-46 

—white,doz. ... 12 0-180 | —*2,, per tray 

—pink  ,, 12 0-15 0 ofl$5's .. .. 366-40 


Cut Flowers, etc.: 


Average WEclesale Prices. 


Adiantum deco- s.d.s.d. 8.d. s.d. 
rum, doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 French Flowers— 
—cuneatum, per —Narcissus Soleil 
doz. bun. .. 9 0-100 d'Or, per doz. 
Asparagus,  plu- bun 40-60 


mosus, per bun, — Ranunculus car- 


long trails, 68 40-50 mine, per doz. 
med. sprays ... 26-36 bun. ; 80-90 
short ,, 10-16 j —Ranunculus Ro- 
—Sprengeri, per bun. 1 mano, large red, 
med oare . 30-36 per doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 
. 20-26 | —Roses, Safrano. 
f hort 10-13 per pkt.. 248 3 6- 40 
Bouvardia white, —Violets, single 
per doz. bun... 9 0-12 0 рег doz. bun. 36-46 
Camellias,12’s.box 3 6- 4 0 —Violets, Parina, 
Carnations, per per bun. .. 80-90 
doz. blooms ... 40-60 Heather, white, 
Chrysanthemum, per doz. bun.... 9 0-12 0 
per doz. blooms Lilac, white, per 
—white i 36-60 doz. sprays 60-80 
—yellow $» 40-80 | Lilium longiflorum 
—bronze is 40-80 long, per doz.... 6 6- 70 
—pink И 40-80 short , ,, .. 70-80 
spray, doz.bun. 18 0-27 0 —speciosum al- 
Croton leaves, bum. long, per 
var., per bun... 20-26 doz. blooms... 46-56 
Daffodils, single, —short ,, 36-4 6 
рег bun. 20-26 | —rubrum long, per 
Gardenias, per box — — doz. blooms... 5 0- 60 
Fern, French, per —short, ,, у 40 
doz. bun. .. 10-18 | Lily of the Valley, 
Forget-me-not, per per doz. bun. 240360 
oz, bun. .. 00-120 | Orchids, per doz. 
Freesia, white, per —Cattleyas . 18 0-24 0 
doz. bun. .. 90-880 | —Cypripediums, 
Iris, blue, per doz. per doz. blooms 40- 60 
blooms . 60 80 | Pelargonium 
Tulips, single per doz. bunch, 
ae per doz. wasio double scarlet 12 0-15 0 
—sinel« yellow, | - Poinsettias, рег 
per doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 0 doz. blooms ... 18 0-24 0 
—sinyle red, per Richardias (Arums)— 
doz. bun. М ‚ 18 0-30 0 per doz. blooms 8 0-12 0 
—sinvle pink, per , т 
per doz. bun. ... 24 0-30 0 os bun ae MN EU 0-15 0 
French Flowers— 
—Acacia (Mimosa) АА ооа 
рег bun... 16 | —Melody. | — — 
—Anemones, double —Ophelia .. —— 
ink, per doz. —Golden Ophelia 10 0-12 0 
рав" реА . 80-00 — Liberty. .. 90-12 0 
—Ancmones, single —Mme. Buttertly —— 
mixed, per doz. —Mme. Abel Cha- 
but 18 9-24 0 _tenay i5. 60-80 
Маге. yellow, —Niphetos "dos 
рег doz. bun. 30-36 — Richmond 9 0-12 0 
—Narcissus Paper Smilax, per doz. 
White, per doz. trails... 30-36 
bun. ... .. 96-40 Violets, doz. bun. 40-70 


REMARKS.—Supplies have been somewhat limited since 
the opening of the Market on Thursday last, and Chrysan- 
themums, in particular, are practically over. Amongst the 
disbudded blooms the best. sorts remaining are Cheshunt 
White, Dove, Favourite, and Thompson. — Coloured 

varieties are Baldock Crimson, Negoya (Yellow), Winter 
Cheer and December Pink, Rosalind and December Bronze. 
Heston-White is the best in spray white, while among 
coloured вргау varieties аге Allman's Yellow, Negova, 
Егати Pink, and Winter Cheer. Supplies of Roses are 
Increasing and in good demand. Carnations remain firm 


but larger supplies are expected in a few days. Daffodils 
are more plentiful and of better quality and prices are on 
the down grade. Tulips are also more plentiful and 


improving in quality, and some goed blooms of white, 
ycllow, pink, and red sorts are on sale. There is also a good 
supply of white and coloured Hyacinths. cut. and on bulbs, 
Small consignments of Freesia and yellow Narcissus Soliel 
d'Or are arriving from Guernsey. Árums (Richardias) and 
Lilium lonritlorum are equal to present requirements, 
L. lancifolium is in shorter supply. There is a good supply 
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of Lily of the Vallev. A few blooms of blue Iris are now on 
sale, There is general shortace ofall foliage atthe prosent. 
Asparagus plumosus, А. 5prengeri and. Maidenhair are the 
chief items, and prices are considerably higher. Smilax is 
dearer owing to a more limited supply, the шаш consism- 
ment coming from the Channel Islands. Inthe French tlower 
department good supplies have been maintained. Parma 
Violets have been the scarcest lines, these advancing to 155. 
and 16s. per large bunch, the arrivals at the present time 
being very uncertain ; the ordinary singles are also realising 
high priees. Scarlet Ranunculus, Marguerites, Anemones, 


and Roses, no doubt, will remain short tor a few days 
owing to the New Year Festivities in France. 

Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
Apples— s.d.s.d. , Grape Fruit— з. d. s. a. 
—Allington Pip... 36-40 | Сорап... . 20 0-22 6 
— Bismarck .. 80-100 | Jamaica . 20 0-22 6 
—bramley's Lemons— 

Seedling. bus.... 12 0-14 0 —Mandarines, box — — 


—Newton Wonder 10 6-12 0 — Messina, case... 27 0-30 0 


—Oregon New- —Messina, box ... 10 0-12 6 

eet ihe nen NE d — —Murcia, . 14 0-20 0 
—Californian 9 0-10 Nuts— 

— Jonathan... 100-12 6 | — Brazil, ewt. .. 70 0-90 0 
—Russets.., 24 0-32 0 | —JItalian Chest- 

Nova Scotian— а Dag Е 18 0-22 0 
—Baldwi & 0-96 —Italian Walnuts, 
NEP TE tT 
—Fallawater — ... 20 0-25 0 Oranges— 

—Greenings ... 20 026 0 m — 27 6-28 6 
5 0-95 —Mandarines, box 1 2- 5 0 

pane: singles 19 = : —Jamaica .. 12 6-14 0 
ME Ms —Spanish 300 15 0-24 0 

Dates, Tunis, doz. — — 300 ... 11 0-14 O 

cartons... .. 4666 | —— 504 .. 8 0-14 0 
Grapes— Pears— — 

с ва 16-96 —Winter Nelis ... 20 0-22 0 
—Almeira, barrel 12 6-22 6 il each Ре 16-40 
— out African 
Menem i s я x Plums . 40-60 
ros Colmar . 4 — Peaches .. 6 0-12 0 
—English Muscat 6 0-12 0 | —Apricots 60-70 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. s. d. s.d.s. d. 
AS ain has forced— Onions, Valen- 
rench , .. 90-110 cian, case 11 0-13 0 
English ... 46-90 Onions, English А 
се. ... . 10 6-12 6 
Batavia. TOS Der ee а 7080 
otatos, - 
Опегпвеу,1Ь. ... 26-50 | ward, E 150 0-170 O 
Madeira, Basket 40-60 | . ‘Others .. 110 0-140 O 
Cabbage, doz. 20-26 | —Fore , 06-09 
Carrots, cwt. .., 7 6-100 | Rhubarb, Forced, 
Cauliflower, doz. 20-50 ! рег doz. 26-30 
Chicory ... 07-09  Savoyadoz  .. 20-30 
Celery. fan 20-30 | Seakale punnet 30-36 
Celeriac 3 0- 50 | Spinach .. „ 5060 
Cucumber, doz.... 24 0-36 0 Sprouts, bus. 70-80 
Green Art BIEGA, —bhags .. .. 60-76 
doz. 40 Tomatos— 
о превез а ор eee 
ozin .. 20-28 | : White 
Endive, doz. 36-40 | E CD i — 
Mushrooms— Others... di 
— Forced, Ib. 10-26 | —Canary Island 15 0-20 0 
Mint, doz. 40-60 °° Turnips, cwt. .. 46-60 


REMARKS.—The demand following Christmas has not 
been particularly. keen, as. perhaps, was expected. A 
comparatively heavy arrival of iruit from the Cape haa 
been on sale this week consisting of Peac hes, Plums and 
Apricots, but only a moderate enquiry has been experienced, 
Hothouse Grapes, both English and Belgian, have been 
selling quite well, but, no doubt, the increasing quantities 
of South African fruit will have some effect on future 
prices. Large stocks of Apples from North America are on 
hand and prices are inclined to be easier. English Apples 
are not plentitul, a few large cookers selling at firm prices, 
Forced Rhubarb is in steady demand with prices slightly 
easier. Mushrooms have been slightly more plentitul and 
selling at lower figures. Forced Asparagus is in moderate 
demand. French Beans are scaree and firmer in price. 
Madeira Beans are also quoted higher. New Potatos have 
been in poor demand since Christmas. A good enquiry has 
ruled tor the few Cucumbers that have come to hand. 
First quality green Vegetables are not. plentiful and good 
Sprouts are selling at firm prices, The Potato trade shows 
an improving tendency. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Seeds. 
UPSTONES, 35. Church Street. Rotherham. 
WM. CUTBUSH AND SON, Limited, Barnet, Herts. 
STEWART AND Co., 13, South S»int Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh. 
LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle. 
E. WEBR AND Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 
R. VEITCH AND SON, 54, High Street, Exeter. 


HERD, Bros., Penrith. 
CARTER PAGE AND CO., LIMITED, 32, London Wall, Е.С. 
SON, Wokingham. 


RALE AND 3 

BROWN AND WILSON, 10, Market Place, Manchester. 
A, DAWKINS, 4608, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

A USTIN AND MCASLAN, Glassow. 

BACKHOUSE NURSERIES (York), Limited, York. 





GODFREY AND SON, Exmouth, Devon.—Chrysanthemumm. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 395. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 

Gardeners’ Chronicle Осе, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, January 9, 
10 a.m.: Bar, 29.3; temp. 33°. Weather—Wintry. 
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Охк of the recurrent problems 
Trees, Shrubs, which confront the student of 
and Herbs. evolution is the way of 

reading Nature's writing ; 
whether, as we should say, forward, as we 
read our own, from left to right ; or backward 
from, right to left, as do the Chinese. Thus 
on the earth to- day trees and shrubs and 
herbs flourish aboundingly ; yet which is the 
older form of vegetation 15 still a subject. of 
conjecture. — It. might seem natural. to 
suppose that in order of time the. fugraceous 
herbs came first and that from them 
the larger forms, the shrubs and trees. 
when all the evidence is 
vical, anatomical and phytogeographical, 
this reading of the course of evolution 
becomes more and more doubtful; and it 
would seem more probable that, as geology 
hints, the ancient floras of the world con- 
sisted mainly of woody plants from which in 
comparatively recent times herbs have 
originated. In support of this conjecture it 
has been pointed out that fossil-flowering 
plants are almost all woody, albeit that it 
is easy to imagine the lesser likelihood of 


arose 
But 
reviewed -=weolo- 


soft-tissued plants surviving in the rocks. 
Again, herbs are most numerous in those 


plant groups which тау on other 
be regarded as of recent origin. Thus the 
Compositae, that most flourishing of families, 
consists almost entirely of herbaceous plants. 
For these and similar reasons the suggestion 
has been put forward that the herbaceous 
vegetation of the earth at the present. times 
represents an evolution by reduction. The 
ancestors of that vegetation were trees and 
shrubs with solid rings of wood in their 
persistent stems. From them, owing to 
cosmic changes of climate, the suffrutescent 
and the herbaceous perennial habit have been 


grounds 


THE 


evolved, and ultimately the herbaceous habit. 
On this view the change from tree or shrub 
may be likened to our retreat under cover in 
bad weather. The persistent parts of plants 
faced with seasonal vicissitudes could no 
longer build aerial stems but were perforce 
obliged to develop their perennial parts 
beneath the surface of the ground. Like 
cave dwellers they have taken refuge in the 
earth only to emerge when the summer 
comes back again. As the north temperate 
zone became colder so herbaceous vegetation 
came more and more to replace the tree and 
shrub. From this region the herbs have 
spread until they occupy much cf the earth. 
Only in very isolated regions does the 
endemic flora, surviving because of its 
isolation, reveal the primitive tree vegetation 
which once flourished over the face of a 
warmer earth. The true herbaceous plant 
which fits its life into the congenial season of 
the year and ends it with a crop of seeds 
when that season finishes is, in this view, the 
last term of this descending series. In the 
great underground root stocks of such plants 
as the Bryony and many another may be 
seen, as it were, the survival of the tree 
trunk. Recently Mr. Joseph Burtt Davy has 
tested this hypothesis with reference to the 
forms of vegetation on the high veld of South 
Africa.* He points out that there are in 
South Africa plants which, though they 
belong to genera characterised by tree or 
shrub habit, exist there in suffrutescent or 
even herbaceous habit. For instance, there 
is an herbaceous species of Eugenia-—a 
Myrtaceous genus of some seven hundred 
species, all, or most of which, are trees or 
shrubs. From the open veld trees are absent 
and are only met with on the kopjes. Nor 
is this surprising when it is remembered how 
wind-swept is the veld and how periodic is 
the rainfall. Cold and wind and drought 
make it hard for seedling trees to establish 
themselves, as farmers in the high veld 
have often discovered. Yet though sub- 
tropical trees are absent there are many 
plants in the high veld which, belonging 
to arborescent genera, are suffruticose or 
even perennial herbs. Examples cited by 
Mr. Davy include species of Acacia, Clero- 
dendron, Erythrina, Eugenia, Myrica and 
Zizyphus ; and it is suggested that these 
plants form an intermediate stage in the 
evolution of a type of vegetation better adapted 
than is the tree or shrub type to withstand the 
severity of environmental conditions. The 
suffruticose habit has become fixed, апа even 
when these plants are grown under more 
favourable conditions it remains, at all events, 
for several years. To refer in more detail 
to the facts brought forward by Mr. Davy, 
Eugenia pusilla (Avr Bulletin, 1912, p. 276), 
a native of South Africa and, as noted, allied 
with trees and shrubs, is a perennial herb 
four to six inches in height which throws up 
slender, annual stems. Not tll its flowers 
are examined may it be referred to its genus. 
E. albanensis has gone less far and remains 
a low-branched dwarf shrub a half to one foot 
high and found in Eastern Cape Province. 
Erythrina Zeyheri (Leguminosae) is a remark- 
able herbaceous plant. Из abnormally large 
leaves and spikes of flowers appear as though 
the leafy, flowering end of a tree branch had 
been cut off and stuck in the ground. The 
leaves and flowers are borne on short, stout 
annual shoots two to four inches long, arising 
from the crown of a large, subterranean, 
corky stem, hence the popular nime of Cork 
коо. Acacia stolenifera, which occurs in 


T the Sutfrute.cent Habit as an adi en to Environment. 
Journal of Ecology, No. \4 2. 1922 
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South Bechuanaland, has underground stolons 
which throw up a thicket of short, erect 
stems three feet in height, like a mass 
of suckers thrown up after the main trunk 
of a tree has been felled. On Mr. Davy's 
hvpothesis this is, indeed, what it is! The 
descriptions and the illustrations which 
accompany the text are remarkable, and un- 
doubtedlv serve to give cogency to Mr. Davy's 
contention that the suffruticose habit of these 
South African plants represents adaptation to 
environment and constitutes an intermediate 
stage in the ''descent" of arborescent to 
herbaceous vegetation. 





—— € —— —À — — 


National Rose Society. — The forty-seventh 
Annual General Meeting of the National Rose 
Society will be held at Caxton Hall, Victoria 
Street, Westminster (nearest station, St. 
James’s Park), on Tuesday, January 15, at 
2.30 p.m. 


Honour for the Assistant Forestry Commis- 
sioner.—The New Year’s honours includes a 
knighthood to Hugh Murray, C.I.E., C.B.E., J.P., 
Assistant Forestry Commissioner of England 
and Wales, to whom we offer congratulations. 


Kew Gardeners’ Social Meeting. —The Secretary, 
Mr. T. W. Taylor, informs us that the members 
of the Kew Social Club will hold their annual 
social evening on Friday, the 18th inst., in the 
Kew Pavilion, Kew Green, commencing at 7 p.m. 
The price of the tickets is 3s. 6d., and includes 
the cost of refreshments. 


Mr. Reginald Hayes.—We offer our congratu- 
lations to Mr. Reginald Hayes who has 
recently obtained the B.Sc. degree at the 
Manchester University, for research work. 
Mr. R. Hayes, son of Mr. T. R. Hayes, the 
well-known rock-garden expert, of Keswick, 
is only twenty-one years of age. 


Australian Orchid Club.—Orchid enthusiasts 
in Victoria, Australia, have recently formed 
themselves into the Victorian Orchid Club, 
which is the first society formed in Australia 
for the promotion of the culture of Orchids. 
The following officers have been elected :— 
President: E. P. Johnson, Esq., Caulfield ; 
Vice-President: E. E. Prescott, Esq., Dept. of 
Agriculture, Melbourne; ‘Treasurer: J. B. 
Cameron, Esq., 430, Bourke Street, Melbourne ; 
and Secretary: D. J. W. Chandler, Esq., 
Tooronga Road, East Malvern. 

Trials at Wisley in 1924. — The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society will carry out trials of the 
following annual flowers and vegetables during 


1924. Varieties for trial should reach The 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, on or before January 31, 1924. 


Annual Scabious, one packet of each variety. 
Sweet Peas (excluding blue, lavender, lilac, 
mauve, purple, rose, salmon, carmine, cerise, 
all pink shades, orange and scarlet, bicolor, 
picotee, flushed and flaked varieties), 50 seeds 
of each variety; Dwarf Beans, a quarter 
pint of each variety; Endives, one packet 
of each variety; Cos Lettuces, one packet 
of each varicty* and early Potatos, forty- 
eight tubers of each variety. 


Afforestation Scheme at Georgetown. —The area 
of land recently occupied by the Georgetown 
Shell Filling Factory, situated at Houston, 
Renfrewshire, and comprising about 513 acres, is 
to be utilised for а re-afforestation scheme, 
undertaken by Mr. A. A. Hagart Spiers, of 
Eldershe and Houston, Renfrewshire. Ex- 
service men are being employed to clear the 
land and it is hoped that one hundred acres at 
*least will be planted during the spring of this 
year. 

Horticultural Directory for 1924.—This direc- 
tory has just been issued for the current year. 
Every effort has been made to bring this 
publication thoroughly up to date, and like its 
forerunners it will doubtless prove indispensable 
to many thousands of people engaged in the 
horticultural profession. A list of the most 
inportant gardens in Great Britain and Ireland, 
including names of proprietor, gardener, and 
post town is alphabetically arranged under 
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county headings, and the names of gardeners 
are also given in a separate list. The names 
and addresses of the principal nurserymen, 
seedsmen, florists and horticultural sundries- 
men are included, together with a list of names 
and addresses of the secretaries of horticultural 
societies. The parks, gardens and open spaces 
within the London area and in the provinces 
are indicated and the date of acquisition is 
given, with enumeration of the acreage, The 
price of the Directory is 4s. Od. post free, and 
copies may be obtained from the Publishing 
Dept., Gardeners' Chronicle, Ltd., 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Register of Growers of Certified Immune 
Potatos in 1923.—During the season of 1923 
the inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture 
examined many fields of growing Potatos of 
varieties immune to Wart Disease, with a 
view to certification of the crops under the 
Wart Disease of Potatos Order of 1923 as 
true to type and free from rogues. A list 
of the growers of these certified stocks has 
been prepared and copies. may be obtained, 
price 1/-, from the Ministry, which will also 
supply, on application, the name and addresses 
of growers of certified stocks of any particular 
variety, together with the numbers of the 
relative certificates. Growers are reminded 
that only seed sets from crops which have 
be»n so certified may be planted on land 
infected with Wart Disease. 


. Crop Statistics for 1923.—The Report on the 
Acreage under Crops and Number of Live 
Stock in England and Wales, recently issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Bishoríes, 
contains the final figures of the area on agricul- 
tural holdings of over one acre in England and 
Wales, as ascertained on July 4, 1923. Every 
effort. has been made to make the returns as 
complete as possible, and although there are a 
few growers who consider that statistic infor- 
mation is of no value and who refuse to furnish 
returns, their number is now so few that in 
such cases it has been possible to make an 
approximate estimate which is sufficiently 
accurate to avoid impairing the reliability of 
the statistics. The acreage of Wheat in 1923 
was 1,740,000 acres—practically the same as 
the average of the ten years immediately 
preceding the war—but there has been a fairly 
heavy decline in the Wheat area of some 
227,000 acres as compared with the returns 
for 1922. The total area under Potatos was 
considerably reduced, and this’ reduction was 
common throughout the country, and doubtless 
due to the ruinous prices realised in 1922. 
The total area was decreased by 95,000 acres, 
or nearly 17 per cent., to 467,000 acres. The 
total acreage of orchards is returned at 232,000, 
of which 30,000 acres were returned as havin 

small fruit beneath the trees. Out of a tota 
number of 21,638,000 trees, Apples accounted for 
14,052,000 trees; Plums (including Greengages 
and Damsons), 4,642,000 trees; Pears, 1,757,000 
trees; and Cherries, 767,000 trees. Other kinds 
of orchard trees, including Walnuts, Cobnuts, 
etc., are returned at 420,000 trees. Under the 
h»ading of ** Small Fruit " the acreage, including 
that in orchards, is returned at 63,700 acres, 
and the reduction of 11,000 acres on the acreage 
returned as small fruit in 1922 is accounted for 
by the decrease in the area returned as “ other 
kinds" of small fruit  Strawberries occupied 
23,000 acres in 1923, showing an increase of 
4,500 acres over the acreage in 1922, and 
Raspberries were increased by 690 acres to 
6,850 acres. The area under Currants and 
Gooseberries is returned at 23,600 acres Low 
prices for most vegetable produce in 1922 


offered no inducement for growers to increase , 


the acreages of such crops as Carrots, Onions 
and culinary Cabbage. The Carrot area was 
reduced in 1923 by 4,000 acres, Cabbage by 
6,000 acres, and Onions by 1,200 acres The 
cultivation of Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers, 
on the contrary, have shown а marked 
advance in 1923, and Celery was grown to a 
slightly greater extent than in 1922. Copies 
of the publication are obtainable at Н.М. 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
W.C.2; the price is 1s. Od. net, postage extra. 
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Dr. William Hemsley.—Dr. Hemsley 
is а well-known personality not only in the 
botanical, but also the horticultural world, 
and on the occasion of the celebration of 
his eightieth birthday we take the opportunity 
of publishing his portrait and a few par- 
ticulars of his useful life. The portrait we 
publish shows Dr. Hemsley at an age when 


most of those who read these notes will 


remember him best, for he has lived in 
retirement for several years at Broadstairs, 
and his great age and indifferent health 
have prevented him from visiting the London 
exhibitions and meetings to renew his old 

uaintances. Gardeners are proud of the 
fact that this distinguished savant rose from 
а young garden boy at Kew to one of the 
highest positions in these Botanical Gardens— 
that of Keeper of the Herbarium. He was 
only sixteen years old when he entered 
Kew, but he soon showed great ability, and 
three years later won a prize for botany at 
the Society of Arts. He was soon transferred 
to the herbarium in a temporary capacity 
and his keenness attracted the notice of 
Mr. Bentham, with a result that he was 
appointed herbarium clerk. Dr. Hemsley soon 





DR. W. BOTTING HEMSLEY. 


made good, but unfortunately he experienced 
ill-health and in 1867 he was compelled to 
abandon his post. He did not remain idle, 
however, for in 1873 he produced his Hand- 
book of Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous 
Plants, and, happily, his health recovered, 
enabling him to become temporarily attached 
to the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 
Later he was well enough to return to Kew 
and he soon became engaged in important 
work, amongst which was that of working 
out the botanical collections of the Challenger 
Expedition. This was not an easy task, for 
no botanist was attached to this expedition 
and the material was, mostly, scrappy repre- 
sentatives of the vegetation of the countries 
at which the ship touched. Much space 
would be required to relate [all his contri- 
butions to science, and it must suffice to 
state that he was responsible for the 
compilation of the Jndex Florae Sinensis, and 
he assisted largely in the preparation of the 
Index Kewensis, the second supplement of 
which he prepared. Dr. Hemsley had much 
of the material of Mr. E. H. Wilson and 
other explorers in China through his hands, 
and no one was more fitted to place them 
in their proper relationship, owing to his 
extensive knowledge of the Chinese flora. 
Many of these new Chinese plants were first 
named and described by him in the Gardeners’ 
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Chronicle. Amongst his accomplishments are 
a knowledge of German and French; the 
former language he taught himself by the 
help of a colleague. All who know Dr. 
Hemsley will offer him hearty congratulations 
on attaining his eightieth birthday and wish 
him many more years of happiness. We 
conclude our short notice of this distinguished 
gardener and botanist with an extract from 
a note written by his former chief, Sir 
William Thiselton Dyer: ‘In the most 
unassuming way, but with unwearying 
industry and courage, he attained scientific 
distinction, and, within the limits of his 
science, a reputation which is cosmopolitan. ` 


Royal Horticultural Society's Journal, Vol. 48. 
The Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society will be very grateful to any of our 
readers who would һе kind enough to send 
him any surplus copies of Part 1 of Volume 
48 of the Royal Horticultural Society's Journal, 
dated January, 1923. The stock of this Journal 
has been entirely exhausted and the Society 
is unable to send copies to Fellows who have 
lost their own and who have written asking 
if fresh ones could be spared. 


Horticultural Bank.—A banking company is 
being formed, under the title of the German 
Horticultural and Trading Bank Co., by anumber 
of German Societies, catering for trade growers, 
market gardeners, etc. The head office of 
the bank will probably be in Berlin. The 
venture will be looked upon in this and other 
countries with a good deal of interest, as the 
subject of agricultural banks has been mooted 
several times at home. 


The Propagation of Haemanthus hirsutus. 
A short note on ‘‘ The Vegetative Propagation 
of Haemanthus hirsutus, Baker ’’ appears in 
The Transactions and Proceedings of The 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Vol. xxviii., 
Part iv. The authors, Messrs. R. J. D. 
Graham and L. B. Stewart, state that this 
South African species will readily form 
adventitious buds if the detached scale leaves 
are placed on sand and given greenhouse 
conditions with an intermediate temperature. 
From January to March is regarded as the 
best time for the operation, although scale 
leaves placed on sand in April will remain 
fresh until the following January, when bud 
formation develops in a pronounced manner. 
The buds form on the abaxial side of the 
scale and always occur on the younger por- 
tion of the scale towards the base, where 
buds are produced singly or in colonies of 
four and five. Ву utilising the artificially 
produced buds for propagation, early maturity 
is secured, year-old plants making as much 
growth as four-year-old plants raised from 








seed. 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. — A 
Special General Meeting of the members 
of this Institution will be held at 


“ Simpson's,"" 101, Strand, London, on Thursday, 
January 24th, 1924, at 2.15 o'clock, when the 
following resolution to amend the rules 
will be proposed:—‘*That Rule 111 Sub- 
Section 2 be amended as follows:—*'(a) In 
lines 7 and 8 delete the words *for thirty 
years." ‘(b) In lines 8 and 9 delete the 
words ‘who have served as such the same 
number of years." ‘‘(c) In lines 10 and 11 
delete the words ‘for thirty wears." ‘*(d) 
In line 12 delete the words ‘thirty years." 
*(e) Add at the end of line 12 the following 
words :—‘“‘In all cases the Committee shall 
decide as to the suitability of candidates for 
election and their decision shall be final and 
conclusive.” The eighty-fourth annual general 
meeting of the members and subscribers will 
follow at 3 p.m., for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the Committee and the Accounts 
of the Institution (as audited) for the year 
1923; electing officers for the year 1924; 
and for the election of fifteen annuitants 
on the funds. The Chair will be taken by 
Leonard Sutton, Esq., J.P.. C.B.E., Chairman 
of Committee, at three o'clock. ‘The poll will 
be open at three p.m. and close at four 
p.m. 
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Alpine Flowers of Western Canada.—A special 
lecture has been arranged to be given in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, Vincent 
Square, at 4 p.m., on the occasion of the next 
fortnightly meeting, January 15, by Mrs. 
Henshaw, on ‘‘The Alpine Flowers of Western 
Canada." The lecture will be illustrated by 


means of hand-coloured lantern slides. As the: 


announcement of the lecture is not included 
in the Society’s /ook of Arrangements, we 
have pleasure in making it now. 


Oxford Botanic Gardens.—-A very interesting 
series of Christmas lectures for the children 
of Oxford has been arranged by the educa- 
tional authorities of that City, and the first 
address was delivered by Mr. G. Claridge 
Druce, who took for his subject “ Тһе Oxford 
Botanic Garden: Three Centuries of its History." 
The lecturer dealt with the foundation of the 
gardens by Henry Danvers, Baron Danby of 
Overbury Park, who in 1620, determined to 
found a Physic Garden at Oxford, and he 
made the necessary purchase of the land on 
which the gardens now stand. Before his 
death in 1648, Danby appointed Jacob Bobart 
as chief gardener, and in 1669 Robert Morison 
was made Professor of Botany at Oxford. 
Morison met with an unfortunate death in 
1682 and was succeeded by Jacob Bobart, 
the younger. William Sherard, a member of 
St. John's College, who died in 1728, left a 
fund of £3,000 to endow a char of Botany, 
and in 1734 Dillenius was appointed the first 
Sherardian Professor. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Monday, 
January 14.— Bath Gardeners' Society's meeting ; 
United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Tuesday, January  15.— 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees 
meet; Croydon and District Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. Friday, January 18.— 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society's meeting. 


“ Gardener's Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Botanic | and Experimental Gardens, 
Edinburgh.—The appointment of Mr. James 
M’Nab, of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, to succeed his lamented father as 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, reflects 
the highest credit on those who have conferred 
it—we hail it with feelings of unmingled 
satisfaction. On his father’s death all eyes 


Society’s meeting. 


were turned on him, not merely as the 
legitimate, but as the best and highest 
qualified successor; for, to ап extensive 


acquaintance with our native as well as exotic 
flora, Mr. M’Nab possesses all that love and 
enthusiasm for plants which does not rest 
satisfied with any trite medium, or allow 
any limit to investigation where labour and 
research may push it to the discovery of 
remoter truth, having the courage {о resist 
the fairest theory tested by the strict 
appliances of practice. Mr. M'Nab is already 
favourably known to the botanical world by 
many able essays and valuable contributions 
of specimens to the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, in which he has held office for 
years. While we congratulate Professor 
Balfour and the public on so judicious a 
choice, we cannot but lament the loss which 
another valuable institution will sustain by 
Mr. M’Nab’s appointment. By his untiring 
energy and judicious management, Mr. M’Nab 
has greatly promoted the interests and 
advanced the position of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, of which he has been 
manager for twelve years. When he entered 
on office, in 1836, there were but three small 
hothouses in the Society’s garden, viz., a 
vinery, greenhouse, and stove. In addition to 
these, the Society has now a hall, a Camellia 
house, two conservatories, a propagating house, 
and the splendid erection just finished as a 
winter garden. How much the Society is 
indebted to Mr. M’Nab їп successively 
devising these erections and voluntarily under- 
taking to raise the necessary funds by 
subscriptions, is well known to every member 
of that numerous body.—Edinburgh Evening 
Courant. Gard. Chron, January 13, 1849. 


ROSES AND DAHLIAS IN THE 
ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


THE climate of Adelaide is admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of the Queen of 
Flowers and the weather during the end of 
1923 was ideal for the production of good 
quality blooms. There is a splendid collection 
of Roses in this garden, and thinking they may 
interest you I am sending photographs of the 
Rose garden ( Fig. 6). Sixteen are planted, 
each with one variety, and the Roses are changed 
from time to time. Those at present represented 
are Frau Karl Druschki, Mad. Abel Chatenay, 


General McArthur, Hadley, Mad. E; Herriot, 
Ecarlate, Dean Hole, Golden Emblem, 
Corallina, Viscountess Folkestone, Killarney, 


Los Angeles, Columbia, Lady Roberts, Lady 
Hillingdon, and Mad. Melanie Soupert. The 
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recently. taken the place of a grassy bank 
with formal slate steps leading up to the 
Palm House. J. F. Bailey, Director, Botanic 
Garden, Adelaide. 





THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE FANNY OPPENHEIMER. 


WE beg to contradict the statement of Mr. 
Taylor on p. 370, Vol. Ixxiv, that the habit of 
this Rose is not good; it has the finest 
bedding habit 'it is possible for a Rose to 
possess. It їз free flowering, absolutely 
distinct from any other Rose, has mildewe 
proof foliage, and is a fine, free grower. It 
has been growing for the past two years 
in our nursery, and is most beautiful, and 
distinct from any other Rose. The colour is 
on the same lines as in the variety Captain 
Ronald Clerk, but the growth and size of 





FIG. 6.—ROSES IN THE ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


area is divided into four sections and border- 
ing each are forty tripods on which many 
of the well-known ramblers are ‘growing, as 
well as climbing varieties of Richmond, George 
Dickson, Mad. Jules Grolez, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Chateau de Clos. Vougeot, Mad. Segond Weber, 
Sunburst, Lady Hillingdon, Maman Cochet 
and others. The following creations of 
Australia's leading rosarian, Mr. Alister Clark, 
of Glenara, Victoria, are included: Blackboy, 
of a deep velvety crimson, shaded blackish 
maroon ; Kitty Kinonmonth,  semi-double, 
blooms of & bright carmine-rose colour ; and 
Jessie Clark, with single blooms of a bright 
pink colour. 

We also make a feature of  Dahlias, 
popularity of which has increased consider- 
ably during the past few years. Local 
growers keep in touch with the noted raisers 
of Great Britain and quite à number of 
excellent Cactus, Paeony and Decorative 
varieties have been raised in Australia, and the 
photograph (Fig. 7) shows a variety of the last 
named type used with good effect for bedding. 
During the Autumn we have displays of the 
leading varieties arranged in their various classes. 

Visitors from overseas interested in Arau- 
carias are greatly impressed with the fine 
specimens of Araucaria Cunninghamii, and A. 
Bidwillii growing in the garden. 

A new feature is a rock garden which has 


the 


flower are quite distinct. Judging from the 
large number of enquiries we have had from 
nurserymen and wholesale growers, who have 
seen the Rose, as to when it would be on 
the market, it does not seem as if these 
men, whom we consider judges, are of the 
same opinion as Mr. Taylor. Two gentlemen, 
whose opinion we value more than those of 
any other Rose growers, informed us on seeing 
the variety growing in our nursery, that it 
was the most beautiful Rose they had ever 
seen. Saml. McGredy & Son, Royal Nurseries, 
Portadown, Ireland. 


TWO NEW AMERICAN ROSES. 


SILVER COLUMBIA and Lady Eleanore are the 
names of two new Roses recently passed by 
the Registration Committee of the American 
Rose Society. The former is classed as a 
Hybrid Tea and is a sport from Columbia, 
a variety which is gaining favour in this 
country as a market flower. It is said to be 
superior to the parent, the flowers being more 
freely produced, of better form, larger, and of a 
striking, silver-pink colour. Lady Eleanore 1s a 
Climbing Tea of unknown parentage; in habit 
and foliage it resembles the well-known Gloire de 
Dijon. The colour of the bud. is light, creamy- 
yellow, splashed with rose, and this deepens to 
golden-yellow, tinged with bronze, as the flowers 
open. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSE 


By J. COLLIER,' Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 

— Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Ventilation.— Ventilation is essential on all 
favourable occasions, but discrimination must 
be exercised in the admission of air so that no 
plant is exposed to cold draughts. Endeavour 
to maintain the temperature as evenly as 
possible at this period so that the plants 
which are inactive may not be unduly 
started into premature growth. Air should 
ve admitted through the ventilators below 
the stage in order that it may become 
warmed somewhat by passing over the pipes. 
The ventilators on the leeward side should 
be opened first, and, as the temperatures in 
the houses rise, those on the windward side 
may be opened a little to cause the air to 
circulate among the plants. 


Watering.— The application of water to the 
roots at this particular season needs very 
careful attention. When water is needed 
select, if possible, a bright morning for the 
work. Plants at rest should be given only 
sufficient moisture to prevent shrivelling, 
whilst those that are growing actively should 
be allowed to become dry at the roots 
between each application of water. By the 
end of the present month the washing and 
cleansing of the houses should be completed, 
and before replacing the plants in their 
respective positions each one should be 
sponged with a suitable nicotine insecticide, 
taking care to dislodge any scale insects that 
may be present on the leaves or rhizomes. 
This overhauling of the plants will afford a 
favourable opportunity to determine any that 
may need repotting. It will probably be 
found that very few will need repotting now, 
but where a plant is at a suitable stage 
for.the operation it may be done at any 
time, provided careful watering is practised 
until fresh root action commences, 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 3 
Figs.— Trees that are planted out in borders 
may be started into growth for an early crop. 
These will form a succession to those that 
are being forced in pots. The temperature 
should not exceed 50° at night,. with an 
increase of 5? to 10? by day. The day. 
temperature of 55° is ‘only given аз a 
guide during dull weather. With the sun’s 
heat it 


may, with advantage, exceed this 
amount, although I do not advise hard 
forcing of the Fig. Damp the trees over 


with tepid water. It is far better to allow 
growth to develop slowly in the early stages 
of forcing, for by so doing far finer fruit is 
assured, and there will be less risk of the 
trees casting their fruits. In mild weather 
ventilate the house freely, but guard against 
cold draughts reaching the trees. As growth 
increases, syringe less overhead, for the Fig 
does not like a steamy atmosphere when in 
full growth. 


Strawberries.— Strawberry plants that have 
been prepared for forcing may be placed 
under glass. By starting these plants into 
growth now far better results will be obtained 


than with those that were placed under 
glass during December. I generally prepare 


a double quantity of plants, one batch being 
started into growth with the early vines, 
while the others are placed on shelves. in the 
Peach 


early house, the vines requiring a 
slightly higher temperature than Peaches. 
The fruit will ripen quite ten days earlier 


in the vinery, the others forming a succession, 
Before placing the plants on shelves examine 
the drainave to see that it is perfeet. As 
a preventive of mildew, dip the plants in 
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a prepared mildew wash, and again before 
flowering takes place. The plants should be 
held head downwards, sufficiently low to 
ensure the specific reaching the underside of 
the foliage. Until growth commences extra 
care is needed in watering, but when growth 
is well advanced the plants should never be 
allowed to become dry until such time as 
the fruit is ripening. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Lawns.-—However well flower beds and shrub- 


beries may be kept and successful as the 
planter may be with colour schemes and 
floral displays, the final enjoyment of the 


beauty of the garden depends largely on the 
ornamental standard of the lawns surrounding 
them. It is not always easy to maintain 
these in good condition and it certainly can- 
not be done without cultivation and feeding. 
Lawns, generally, do not get sufficient surface 
cultivation for their needs. This is not 
always the fault of the gardener as the 
processes entail considerable labour and he is 
sometimes not able to cope with it. Never- 
theless, with modern implements and machinery 
much may be accomplished with a minimum 
of labour, and at the present time, when the 
bulk of planting is finished, full use should 
be made of available labour for the surface 
cultivation and top-dressing of lawns in periods 
of open weather. Wherever moss exists it 
should be removed either by hand-raking or a 


.mechanical cultivator, and the whole surface 


of the lawn vigorously scarified. When the 
surface has been thoroughly loosened a top- 
dressing of rich compost may be applied. 
To those who have acquired the habit of 
stacking and decomposing waste vegetable 
matter under controlled conditions, the supply 
of material for this will create no difticulties, 
as heaps stacked a year ago will now readily 
break down to a state of fine division. To 
facilitate uniformity of application this material 
may be passed through a screen, and if fowl 
manure, which has been stored dry and can 
be broken up into a fine powder, is available, 
it may be mixed with the compost at the 
rate of half-a-bushel to a load. Failing this 
the compost may be enriched by the addition 
of any artificial manure, but where Clover 
is not wanted highly phosphatic manures 
should not be used When enriching a 
compost with artificial manure it is always 
wise to allow the mixed material to remain 
in the heap for a few weeks before using 
it. After appplication the surface of the 
lawn should be brushed several times in all 
directions with the whale-bone brush, and 
this operation should be repeated at frequent 
intervals until just before mowing is done, 
when the turf should receive a good rolling. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


Ву F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SiryGEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—Whilst some 
growers favour autumn propagation of their 
stoeks of perpetual-flowering Carnations, others 
prefer to strike their cuttings in the carly 
months of the year, and unless it has been 
possible to obtain cuttings from tested stock 
in the autumn it is better, in my opinion, 
to defer the main propagation until January. 
when there should be a better choice of 
cuttings to select. from. A method which I 


have found. very satisfactory is to procure 
some Strawberry saucers of six inches. and 
seven mehes diameter, fill them with sifted 
yelow sand to which has been added a 


fifth part of finely-sifted vellow loam, or, if 
one is living near the with sifted 
sand, in which the cuttings will root. readily. 


Seu, Sen- 


Press the sand firmly and apply sufficient 
water to set the maternal, with a fine- 
rosed ean. Procure sturdy side growths, two 


to three inches lone, selected from near the 
pP 
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base of the flowering stems, detaching thei 
from the plant by a sharp downward pull. 
They need not be cut across at the base. 
but should be inserted in the sand with the 
slight “tongue” which, by the method of 
detachment. advised, comes away with the 
growth. The cuttings may be dibbled into 
the saucers quite closely, say three-quarters 
of an inch apart, and after receiving a slight. 
watering to settle the sand about them, the 
saucers containing them should be placed in 
a propagating frame in a light position in 
a house having a temperature of about 60°. 
Spray the cuttings lightly daily and shade 
them with tissue paper on sunny days to 
prevent flagging. It will scarcely be necessary 
to water the sand more than once or twice 
before the roots develop, which should be in 
three or four weeks After gradually ex- 
posing the young stock to the air of the 
house, the saucers should be placed on a 
shelf near the roof-glass for a week or so, 
when the plants should be ready for potting 
singly into thumb pote, and be accommodated 
in the same house for a time, or in a house 
having a similar temperature. As а preeau- 
tion against over-watering and to guard 
against the sand becoming sour it is well to 
punch a small drainage hole in the bottom 
of each saucer before filing it. Carnations, 


until they become established in their 
flowering pots, should not be allowed to 


become pot-bound, therefore each succeeding 
shift up to the final potting should take 
place well in advance of that stage. 


. Flowering Bulbs. -Examine bulbs in pots and 


boxes which still remain in the plunging 
material. Those which have made sufficient 


roots and top-growth should be placed in a 
cold frame. Keep the light covered with mata 
for a day or two, atter which the plants should 
be gradually brought into the light. Continue 
to place batches of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi. 
&e., according to the demands of the establish- 
ment, into gentle warmth, remembering that the 
forcing of plants can only be accomplished 
successfully when the operator appreciates before 
hand the conditions under which the various 
plants to be treated will thrive and flower 
naturally. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Morello Cherries. — These differ 
Cherries in that they fruit on the 
year's wood instead of on spurs, 
they require somewhat different treatment 
as regards pruning, ete. Where the trees 
have made much growth, the shoots should 
be well thinned, taking out all strong breast 
wood and- reducing the other shoots so that 
when tied in they are from four to six 
inches apart. Retain as much young wood 
as possible near the base of the tree and 
the main stems. Where the shoots cannot 
be tied they should be nailed to the wall. 
Medicated shreds аге the best material. to 
use, as cloth shreds are apt to harbour 
insects. As these Cherries are usually planted 
on north walls, the main stems are apt. to 
become green and зпоѕху. This foreign 
growth should be serubbed off, using soft 
soap dissolved in warm water. Take care 
not to injure the bark with the brush. 
When the work of pruning and training is 
finished, rake and lightly fork the surface soil 
after applying a top-dressing of old mortar 
rubble. 


Sweet. 
previous 
therefore 


from 


Apricots.- These are usually the first fruit 
trees to bloom. and they may now be 
attended to. Tf they were summer pruned, 
they will not require much. attention. in this 
respect, just. shortening any wood that was 
overlooked, and removing the tips from shoots 


that are required for extension, Apricots 
should be very tightly pruned, as tbe unse 
of the knife is a frequent cause of the trees 
gumming, Which is also caused by the tieg 
becoming too tight, therefore examine the 
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old ties, and loosen any that need it. The 
branches of Apricots often die from no 
apparent reason, hence the necessity of 
reserving as much young wood аз possible 
to fill up gaps caused thereby. The borders 
may be treated in the same manner as 
advised for Morello Cherries, taking care 
not to damage the roots growing near the 
surface A little bone-meal applied to the 
roots of each tree will be beneficial. As 
these trees are usually planted on south or 
west walls in order that they may receive 
the maximum amount of sunshine, the roots 
are very liable. te become dry, especially 
those close to the wall. If this is found to 
be the cease, soak the border with water 
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when the weather is mild, and mulch them 
lightly with half-rotted manure. This will 
help the trees to plump up their buds, the 
flowers will thus be stronger, and better 
able to resist cold winds of spring. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Potatos.— Where early Potatos are in demand 
the plants may be forced in 10-inch pots. 
Place clean crocks in the bottom of the pots, 
and over the pot sherds put some of the 
rougher portions of the  potting material 
Half fill the pot with loamy soil of medium 
quality and place two tubers in each pot, 
watering the soil very carefully until plenty 


of roots have formed. When the tubers are 
well advanced the plants should be top 
dressed with rich soil. It is not advisable 


1.——DAHLIAS IN THE ADELAIDE 
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to unduly force the plants in a high tein- 
perature; 50° to 55° is sufficient in the 
early stages. 


Rhubarb.—Strong clumps of Rhubarb may 
be lifted for forcing. Pack plenty of tree 
leaves about the roots and damp them over- 
head both morning and evening. Where 
Rhubarb is to be re-planted, this should be 
done forthwith. After planting the roots 
mulch them with short, rotted manure. In 
summer, when plenty of short grass is 
available, a good mulching of this material 
will be beneficial in keeping the roots moist. 
Rhubarb seed may be sown about the end 
of the present month, when the seedlings are 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





MID-WINTER IN THE STOVE. 


ALTHOUGH the garden is comparatively 
sombre, Roses are not quite over here. Eugenia 
Ugnii carries a full crop of its aromatic 
(edible) berries, Laurustinus is white with 
flowers, a few Carnation flowers look bright, 
and Calceolaria Burbidgei, by a wall, gives 
a splash of chrome-yellow, while lris ungui- 
cularis bears soft lavender, sweetly scented 
flowers. In Cornwall it is difficult to realise 
just when winter has come except for the 
short days. Some Rhododendrons of the 
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BOTANIC GARDENS; WITH JUBAEA SPECTABILIS IN THE BACKGROUND. (SEE Р. 17). 


large enough for handling, they should. be 
pricked off into 3-inch pots containing good, 
loamy soil and grown in a cool frame. When 
they are large enough the seedlings may be 
used for the making of fresh beds. 


Asparagus.--In making new beds of Aspara- 
gus mark out each bed 4} to 5 feet wide, 
leaving 16 inches between each bed for an 
alley. Remove the soil to a depth of 12 
to 16 inches and well stir the bottom of the 
trench with a fork Afterwards fill the trench 
with well-rotted manure and on the dung 
place a laver of soil in which to plant the 
Asparagus. Three-year-old crowns give the 
best results. Place опе row down the centre 
of the bed and one on either side, a foot 
apart. Old beds that have existed for several 
vears and have blanks in them should be 
discarded. "The strongest of the roots should 
be placed in the foreing house, covering them 
with plenty of fermenting leaves and keeping 
the house fairly moist. 


arboreum type have been in flower since 
early November. Violets are a-glow and 
their flowers are being sold at a penny 4 
bunch; the Snowdrops show their white buds, 
апа Anemone coronaria is in full growth. 
In mid-winter, however, undoubtedly the 
stove house provides the best floral display. 
A group of Gloire de Lorraine. Begonias 
upon the bench, relieved by Cocos 
Weddelliana, and a few baskets of the same 
plant, smothered with soft pink flowers 
hanging overhead, look very cheerful. I 
remember the excitement there was when 
someone found that these Begonias could be 
propagated from leaf petioles. 1 believe 
certain gardeners are fortunate enough {о 
obtain seeds and raise plants that way, but 
I have never been able to do so. Leaf 
cuttings are easily rooted and make good 
plants if inserted in sand in May. For four 
months they provide a profusion of bloom. 
They are very useful for house decoration, 
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for presents, for cutting for dessert dishes, 
finger bowls, and vases in warm corridors. 
Euphorbia pulcherrima (Poinsettia) now in 
ful colour and bloom will associate (in 
colour) with the Lorraine Begonias and, 
grown as we can grow them here, they are 
only about two and a half feet high. I 


refer to old stools and not the  summer- 
atruck stock; the plants are treated to a 
sood watering about midsummer and so 


soon as they break the soil is shaken out 
from the roots and they are repotted in 
zood turfy loam. 

After the plants have been returned to 
the greenhouse for a few days they are 
plunged in a sunny spot outside where they 
are left until the first week in October. 
They are then taken back to the green- 
house and gradually inured to the heat of the 
stove so as to develop their gay bracts by 
Christmas. By these means our. plants retain 
almost all their foliage. 


I grow Begonia picta var. Lucerna, with 
4 view to having it in flower through tho 
winter, although а half-dozen plants will 


almost surely give some of their delightful, 
vchaudelier-like cymes of flowers. the whole 
vear round. 

This Begonia is a wonderful grower; if 
potted on as root room becomes necessary 
it will make growth. twelve feet high in a 
year or so from the cutting. The flowers 
and capsules аге of the same soft pink 
colour. The varietal name is delightfully 
apt—lucerna, a light ' 

Coleus thrysoides used to be regarded as 
difficult to grow and 1 believe we treated it 
not wisely but too well. The mistake was 
often made of providing this species with 
rich and abundant soil and water, whereas 
it is found that if the roots are kept 
moderately confined and not watered until 
moisture is evidently required, success ds 
almost assured. The fact is that this lovely 
plant will live for a comparatively long 
period with httle or no water without undue 
risk of loss. Its blue flowers are remarkable, 
and blooming as it does in mid-winter it is 


most acceptable. Not that it is the only 
blue-flowering stove plant in winter, but it 
is undoubtedly the best we have. It seeds 


freely and young plants mav often be found 
vrowing in. the gravel of the bench, and these 
are valuable for stock purposes. 


Anthurium „Andreanum and its varieties 
are always in bloom and give a splendid 
show of spathes. The variety Lowii has 


crimson spathes of enormous size. ] am told 
that the type will produce spathes of equal 
size to that of the variety named, but ] 
have never been able to produce them. 
Plants of this genus grown for their flowers 
are particularly useful for house decoration. 
The section which has fine foliage is 
highly decorative and includes the most easily 
rown plants imaginable. provided they have 


rough lumps of good peat. loam, charcoal 
and crocks of equal size about their roots. 


they will grow like the proverbial weed 

I-oloma hirsutum carries a large number of 
dull scarlet flowers which stand out con- 
spieuously from the soft green leaves. Of 
all the useful Gesnerads this is one of the 
best. Cuttings will strike readily in sand, and 
the plants may be had in bloom all the 
vear round. The origin of this free-flowering 
plant is not recorded, but it was intro- 
duced to cultivation in 1881. 

Various species of Pydea, — Clerodendron 
Balfourl, many species of Cypripedium, 
Ruellia Portellae, and others, interspersed with 
Cyperus alternifolius, Fittonia argyroneura 
and F. Verscheatfeltu,  Codiacums, Alocasia 
species and other old favourites make the 
stove house as bright. as a sunny summer 
day. 

l have enumerated only those 
Which are of fairly easy culture. and which 
require only moderate heat. Їп any case 
they join delightfully in making the house 
сау when there аге few plants in the open 
warden to invite one. there. H. W., Redruth, 
Cornicall, 


subjects 
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RONDELETIA. 

SEVERAL species of Rondeletia are very useful 
for the greenhouse, or intermediate house, 
the best known species being R. gratissima, 
R. cordata, and R. odorata var. major. 
The last-named is the finest for an ordinary 
greenhouse, its bright orange-red flowers being 
produced in great profusion over а long 


period. This Rondeletia makes a fine specimen 
three or four feet in height and has the 
merit of flowering freely in quite а small 


at any time 
young, half 


state. It is easily propagated 
by means of cuttings, using 
ripened shoots for this purpose. 
R. cordata also makes a fino specimen 
when planted out in a well-drained bed in 
the greenhouse. It is also a good subject 
for growing in pots, but requires a teinper- 
ature of 50° to 60. It is rather. remarkable 
that many plants. will. succeed. in a low 
temperature if they are planted. out, whereas, 
if grown in o pots, they require. a higher 
temperature to. grow them suceessfully. 


INORAS. 


During the winter. Txoras should. be grown 
in a somewhat. dry atmosphere апа be given 
rather water at the roots than in the 
growing season, when they need a high 
temperature and plenty of — atmospheric 
moisture, These plants will thrive in a 
compost consisting of egual parts rich loarn 
and fibrous peat, with suflicient silver sand 
added to render the mixture open and porous. 
They are easily propagated at any tine by 
means of cuttings formed of half ripened 
shoots. име the cuttings in pots of sandy 
snl. aud plunge the pots containing. them 
in oa propagating with plenty 
of bottom heat at command.  Wel-grown 
specimens in flower are very decorative, and 


less 


close Case 








there being. a wide range of colours in the 
plants [xoras are worthy of. more general 
cultivation. C. 
L] 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
ANTIRRHINUMS. 
THe value of Antirrhinunms is found in their 


splendid) range of colour and form, free and 
long flowering habit. and ease. of culture. 
From every point of view they have distinct 
recomunedations, and it is not surprising that 
they continue to inerease in general. favour. 
The old practice of propagating hundreds of 
Pelargoniumis for summer bedding has given 
мау idu manuy gardens and parks to the less 
troublesome one ot raising Antirrhinums trom 
seeds sown during the carly part of the усаг, aud 


as the various types ditfer in height and 
the flowers have a wide range of colours of 
brillant. hue the plants offer plenty of 
scope for beautiful effect, so that there 


seems to be no cause to 
echange. 

The common Snapdragon, Antirrhinum majus, 
originally introduced. from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, was. formerly, propagated 
solely boy cuttings. but the nuinerotus 
varieties of to-day are so. perfected that it 
iN Indeed rare when they fail to come true 
from seed Antirrhinums are generally grouped 
into three classes according to their habit 
of growth, viz, tall; ranging from thirty to 
thirty-six inches; intermediate, eighteen to 
twenty-four inches, and dwarf or Tom Thumb. 


complain of 


Which usually range from nine to twelve 
inches. Each class comprises a large number 


of varieties, and novelties are introduced 
every vear. The intermediate class is, perhaps, 
more generally useful and contains some fine 
forms, possessing bushy habit, which produce 


their flowers in great profusion from early 
summer to late autumn. 
Though the „Antirrhinum ìs naturally a 


perennial, it 
biennial, and is still quite happy if 


will respond to. treatment as a 
treated 


as an annual A good deal of the present- 
day popularity of tbe plant is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that it may be grown as 


the | 
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an annual, for much time and labour are 
saved when bedding plants can Ybe raised and 
flowered within a few months instead of, as 
before said, raising Pelargoniuins and other 
subjects by cuttings as soon as the flowering 
and so have to 


season comes to a close, 
have them in. hand. all the winter. 
Treating the Antirrhinum as an annual. 


seeds must be sown from January to February 
in the gentle heat of a greenhouse. Boxes 
or pans, about four inches deep, tilled with 
а fine, open compost, well watered before 
sowing, are best; care must be taken to 
хее that the seeds аге not covered too 
deeply, for they are small, and a sifting of 
very fine soil. one-sixtcenth of an inch deep 
over them is quite sufficient. Transplant 
the seedlings, so soon as they aro large 
enough to handle, into boxes filed with a 
similar compost, and then, as they become 
established, they should be gradually hardened 
by removing them to cooler quarters. By the 


beginning of April they will be ready to 
transplant into cold frames. The compost 
then should consist of good soil, well rotted 


manure, leaf-mould and sand, and should be 
prepared some days beforehand. 

Care will be necessary to see that the 
tender foliage is not scorched by a sudden 
burst of sunshine. Slightly shade the frames 
if the light jis strong and when the 
plants are well established air should be 
freely admitted on all favourable occasions. 


too 


Ву tbe middle of Мау tbe young. plants 
Will be ready for their flowering quarters 


but they should be properly hardened by 
leaving the lights. off the frames for quite а 
week before the operation takes place. To 
avoid undue ebeek the plants should be litted 
caretullv from the fr mes so that a good 
ball of remains round the 
Antirrhimauns, if treate l in this manner, will 
usually commence flowering early in Juls 
and often continue until November, and Бу 
taking advantage of the wide range of colour 
and varving heights of the ditferent | classes 
some pretty bedding effects may be obtamed. 

Another recommendation for the Antir- 
rhinum is its usefulness as a pot plant for 
decorating the conservatory im the early 
spring. Needs are best sown in the autumn 
for this purpose. The seedlings should be 
potted singly into small pots and placed im 
an airy position near the roof glass of a 
cool house. "fStop the plants once and, 
when new growths have appeared, pot them 
mito five-inch or six-inch pots. The plants, if 


soll roots. 


liberally treated, will produce at least two 
or three good spikes of flowers which will 
vive a display for several weeks, and will 


come in at a time when flowers are not by 
any means abundant. The varieties m the 
intermediate section of the Antirrhinums appear 
to be the most suited to. pot culture. but 
no doubt there are possibilities with the tali 
and dwart varieties as wel. H. W. Ntenning. 
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DETERIORATION IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


lr. must. be fairly common knowledge, 
both among trade growers and private 


gardeners, that a stock ot 
grown for several years in succession. in. the 
same environment will lose vigour to such 
an extent that propagation from the cuttings 
of that stock can only be persisted m au 
the expense of quantity or quality of bloom 
produced. Frequently large batches of. Chry- 
santhemums may be sufferimg боги 
this particular cause, and jt is not uncommon 
to hear the grower that he ıs 
mystified as to the reason a certain variety 
IX not. sueceeding so well as in previous 
years. 

ln gardens and 
is driven to the 


Chrysanthemums 


Seen 


confess 


nurseries 
extent of 


where economy 
mixing old 


potting soil with new, the deterioration in 
certain varieties is markedly rapid, and 
instances could be given where actual 
reversion rather than mere loss of substance 
and stamina has taken place. И is mter- 
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esting to note that even in some of the 
worst of such cases cuttings taken from the 
stools and sent to be rooted in fresh 
quarters and in totally different environment, 
have produced vigorous plants and flowers of 


true form. In private establishments where 
good maiden loam and Oak or Beech leaf. 


process of deterior- 
proceed at a 


mould is plentiful, the 
ation may be expected to 
slower rate, and if soil alone was the con- 
trolling factor the trouble might well be 
non-existent in many places. It is evident. 
however, that soil is not alone the cause of 
the loss of vitality, for when nothing but 
new soil, brought from a hitherto untapped 
source has been used, stocks of — several 
market varieties that had shown signs of 
deterioration failed to  reeuperate when 
propagated and grown in tho new soil, 
and, indeed, persisted in their downward 
course. Cuttings of these, again, turned out 
thoroughly satisfactory when sent to a distant 
crower. 

To what extent a plant may languish as 
a result of certain atmospheric conditions | 
do not profess to know, but it certainly 
seems feasible to me that a Chrysanthemum 
grown a few seasons in what we humans 
find the relaxing air of а river valley may 
benefit largely by transference to a bracing 
atmosphere and a greater altitude. Whether 


the reverse may be taken for granted 
as being accurate I should not like to 
state, but I do know that cuttings from 
the North are a suceess in my low-lying 


spot. 
Water has, in my opinion, a great deal to 
do with the deterioration of a stock of Chrysan- 


themums, and that, I believe, accounts for 
the fact that a change of soil is not alone 
sufficient to re-invigorate a declining stock. 


By sending cuttings or receiving them from 
considerable distances the change is complete. 
Iven the sending of cuttings unrooted, rather 
than rooted, appears to me to make a 
considerable difference, and all observations 
tend toward confirmation of the view that 
frequent change of stock is quite as 
essential with Chrysanthemums as it is with 
Potatos. 

The trouble is that few even among private 
gardeners can under present day conditions 
entertain the idea of discarding the stocks 
they have and procuring entirely new ones. 
My interests are sufficiently commercial to 
make me wish this could be generally done, 
and yet utter waste is not really calculated 
to benefit trade, and since it is well proven 
that cuttings of Chrysanthemums will recu- 
perate in a new environment, why destroy 


nl? It seems to me that exchange of 
Chrysanthemum stock might very well be 
adopted between growers, to their mutual 


advantage. 

From the point of view of the trade grower 
such a suggestion may perhaps be deemed 
heresy, but is it really so? There are very 
few gardens at the present time wherein the 
annual expenditure is not rigidly confined to 
limits that compel many economies. If old 
stocks can be exchanged at trifling cost, the 
vardener is able to invest in a few of the latest 
novelties,and these are a more renumerative trade 
to the specialist than the older, every day sorts. 
By keeping the main batch up to a high 
standard of quality, a gardener will sustain the 
interest of his employer in Chrysanthemurms, 
and that will also encourage investment in new 
varieties. 

In journals that cater for the live stock 
fanciers’ advertisements offering or requesting 
breeding stock for change of blood are regularly 
seen They do no injury to the breeders for 
profit—in fact, those advertisements make for 
greater interest. An exchange column in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle might well be made a 
great boon, and would not necessarily reduce 
the amount of cash spent on garden stock. 
It is far better for horticulture all round that 
such a plan should be adopted than that 
economies should be effected by simply growing 
less, as has been the tendency in too many 
gardens of late. A. J. Macself. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TWO NOTABLE NEW BARBERRIES. 


Two of the most beautiful shrubs intro- 
duced from China in recent years for general 
effect in herbaceous and shrubbery borders 
for spring, autumn and winter decoration are 
Berberis subcaulialata and B. Wilsonae. B. sub- 
caulialata (Fig. 8), forms a neat, compact bush, 
with gracefully arched branches that are well 


furnished with glaucous foliage, and freely 
covered with prettily coloured coral - pink 
berries. At Christmas this plant was quite 


a picture. Berberis Wilsonae, although dwarfer 
in stature, is a remarkably decorative shrub. 


It makes dense growth and the branches 
are well clothed with small foliage and 
needle-like spines. The plant is smothered 
with pretty yellow flowers in the flowering 


season, and during late autumn the sprays 


of eream-coloured berries are most effective ; 
they show a tinge of pink in the early 
stage, finally assuming a bright  coral-pink 
colour. The Barberries are all of simple 
culture, and thrive well in a fairly rich 


loam. W.T. 
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BERBERIS HOOKERI. 


THE dense, tufted habit of this evergreen 
Barberry and its dwarf and compact nature 
render it à useful subject for à low, informal 
edge, or for growing among taller shrubs and 
trees. Nor is it to be despised as a single 
specimen, more especially where it can be 
afforded a place on a level with the eye, in 


which position the yellow flowers, hanging 
on their long, thin stems, as well as the 


blaek fruits that follow them, may be seen 
to full advantage. We have, moreover, found 
this species to be very amenable in the 
inatter of soil, thriving on the top of à hot 
retaining wall or in a cool root-run under 
the drip of trees with equal suecess. 

B. Hookeri makes a bold, close thicket of erect 
«tems slightly arched and branching towards 
the extremities. ‘These are set with thorns 
and spiny leaves; the latter one inch to two 
inches in length and about an inch in width, 
are a dark, glossy green with glaucous under. 
The older leaves retain the vivid tints 
of autumn throughout the greater part of 
the winter, and the berries usually hang until 
the new flowers "are appearing in May. 4. T. J 


sides. 
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COTONEASTER PANNOSA. 


THIS species is one of the most charming of 
its genus in midwinter; the hanging clusters 
of fruits have now lost the grey felt which 
covered them during the growing stages and 
stand out in a bright glossy crimson. ‘These 
berries, moreover, appear to be disliked by 
birds, for they often remain on the branches 
until February, or even March, and as C. 
pannosa is evergreen and a most prolific cropper, 
a bush at this season is remarkably attractive. 

Though it bears some resemblance to C. 
Franchetiji, this is a much more elegant shrub, 
the finely tapered branches ascending to some 
8 feet or more and sweeping over with a 
Willow-like grace. The oval, pointed leaves, 
about an inch long, are a soft Olive-green, 
glaucous beneath, and the ends of the young 
wood are covered with a grey felt, the bark 
on the older parts being a dull Plum-red. 
This fine species is quite hardy, of easy cul- 
ture, and it grows away quickly in its earlier 
years. Seed offers the simplest method of pro- 
pagation, and self-grown seedlings are usually 
plentiful. C. pannosa is a native of Yunnan, 
where it grows at altitudes of 8,000 feet to 
9,000 feet. It was first grown at Kew in 
1892. 


S.—BERBERIS SUBCAULIALATA, 


CYTISUS PROCUMBENS. 
THis Broom, as its 
weeping variety, 


name implies, is -a 
and is a very charming 
plant, grown either as a standard or dwarf 
specimen. In contrast to those of C. kewensis, 
the flowers are a very rich yellow and the 
plant is covered with them in May. It is 
not a rank grower, but planted in the front 
row of the shrubbery as a standard it always 
attracts notice, 


CYTISUS DALLIMOREI. 


OF all Brooms, other than those with 
yellow or white flowers, this hybrid is one 
of the most beautiful. It is a strong, healthy 
grower, of rather dense habit, and in the 
blooming season is smothered with flowers of 
a pale rose colour, shaded with reddish-mauve. 

It makes a splendid standard owing to its 
dense habit, which renders it less liable to 
be broken by strong winds. There is no 
other Broom with anything like the same 
colour, and those planting flowering shrubs 
this season should not omit it. I have never 
seen it so full of flower as it was last 
spring, and the blooms were of a deep 
colour, possibly owing to the mild winter 
of 1922-23. T. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


AD should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER IS E. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W. 


Ренн чеш Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for аран, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their commu ni- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department. and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 


—————— 








LILIES IN 1923. 





[AD this chronicle been written at mid. 
summer instead of at the end of 
the year, the story it tells would have 

been a very different one—a story of shattered 
hopes and almost total failure. That it 
should now be possible to report fairly well of 
the season as a whole is due to one of 
those frequent and remarkable changes in 
the weather which justify the old saying 
" that the climate of Britain is at once the 
best and the worst in the world. 

Looking back over the records of the 
last two decades, the writer can find nothing 
comparable to the year just ended. In the 
South it wil be remembered for the con- 
sistently open weather of the winter of 
1922-3, for six weeks of exceptional heat 
and drought during July and the first half 
of August, and, following an uncomfortably 
moist autumn, a more rigorous early winter 
than we have had for many years. Except 
for a fleeting snowstorm in the third week 
of February, there was neither frost nor 
snow last winter in the South. Where Nature 
is concerned such immunity is seldom con- 
ferred оп us without a corresponding 
sacrifice, and on this occasion the sacrifice 
was soon demanded. 

Gardeners will not readily forget how, 
when spring had passed to summer and the 
latter had blazed up in May week, the 
fair promise of the first four months of the 
year was belied by an early summer as cold 
and cheerless as they can recall. From the 
second week in May till the end of June, 
it almost seemed as if vegetation was in a 
state of suspended animation. Cold, dry, 
north-easterly winds prevailed and ар 
impenetrable curtain of cloud hid the sun; 
even the birds were half-hearted in their 
song. In many places Ash trees were still 
in bud at the end of May. A veritable 
plague of aphis and of the many plant 
diseases which sunshine holds in check was 
doubtless a natural result of the abnormal 
conditions, but the plague can seldom have 
reached such unmanageable proportions. 

Except in maritime places in the South and 
West, there were neither Roses nor Lilies in 
June—a state of affairs new to these annua! 
notes. The conditions favoured Botrytis and 
it was rampant, especially on plants of 
L. candidum, for they had been active all 
through the mild winter and were in an 
unusually forward condition. So effectiyely 
was this species crippled in the South and 
Midlands that in many places it failed to 
flower. 

This old plant depends on the sun almost 
more than any other Lily for its welfare, 
and it is certainly true to say that -it is 
sun-proof to a greater degree than other 
Lilies. In a prolonged drought, when every 
other species known to the writer and not 
irrigated, will be in distress, L. candidum 
remains imperturbable, a slight stunting of 
the normal growth alone indicating abnormal 
conditions. L. Henryi approaches it in 
drought-resisting qualities, but being a stem- 
rooting species it does not suffer ground- 
baking to the same degree as the other. 
Over and over again it has been noticed 
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that a thorough sun-baking of the bulbs of 
L. candidum in summer, before new growth 
begins in August, conduces to a fine display 
the following year; and unless the coming 
season provides a repetition of the baneful 
conditions prevalent last June, we may safely 
expect to find this species in floriferous form 
next summer. 

At midsummer the outlook for Lilies was 
very gloomy. Sunshine was about 200 hours 
below the average of the last thirty years for 
the first six months—a very serious matter for 
Lilies—and the most optimistic were inclined 


FIG. 9.—LILIUM MAXIMOWICZII AT COOLHURST, 


to despair Then occurred one of those 
changes which make gardening in Britain 
such a gamble. They are characteristic of 
our climate and in one form or another are 
often sprung upon us, vet always come as à 
surprise to gardeners old and young. 

Belated summer burst upon us with a rush. 
Without warning the country was plunged 
into sub-tropical conditions, and ordinary 
limits of temperature were soon passed. But 
more astonishing than the violent change in 
the weather was the almost lightning-like 
rapidity with which inanimate life responded 
to the change. Buds which had been somnolent 
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for weeks, burst suddenly into bloom; plants 
which do not usually flower till August were 
spurred on, and we had the unusual spectacle 
of early, mid and late summer plants abloom 
together. Aphis, with which Roses and fruit 
trees in particular were literally swarming at 
midsummer, disappeared as if by magic; even 
Botrytis was banished and much of the 
mischief it had caused negatived. 

It was a great time, but as ever, a month 
of such exceptionally dry heat was enough 
for average gardens and gardeners in the 
Until gardeners change their metho:!- 


South. 


SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


such extremes are not for our temperate 
country, and, as usual, a few weeks of torrid 
drought found’ nine out of ten gardeners 
helpless in face of a condition of things of 
which they have had much experience in 
the last three years At such times schemes 
for the irrigation of gardens are thick in the 
air and on paper, but such is the average 


Englishman’s inborn belief in the fickle 
character of the climate, that he cannot 
bring himself to spend even a moderate 


sum as provision for a contingency that may 
pass at any moment and may not recur for 
And so money is lavished on the 
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construction of new rock gardens and the 
making of new flower borders without the 
smallest provision for irrigation, on which, 
m times of drought, the welfare and, to 
some extent. the existence of many plants 
depend. 

It is not often that anything occurs to 
throw Lilium pyrenaicum, the earliest of Lilies, 
out of its stride, and the fact that it was 
not in bloom till midsummer is fair indication 
of the lateness of the season. It is, indeed, 
an exceptional year in which this species is 
not in flower early in June. The check it 
suffered in company with all other Lilies, 
seemed to do it no harm, but had a decided 
effect on L. giganteum, which, with the 
inevitable exceptions, was comparatively poor 
last season in the South. 

The exceptional conditions and, in particular, 
the drought of the early summer, were altogether 
too much for L. tenuifolium, L. rubellum, 
L Duchartrei, and L. cernuum, but L. regale 
and the rest of the mid-season species were 
almost as good as usual. Had the sub-tropical 
conditions lasted another fortnight, 16 is probable 
that all Lilies would have been in flower before 
the end of August; but the complete reversal 
of the weather which occurred in the third 
week of that month, practically brought the 
season to an end. None of the late-flowering 
group, except the so-called variety of L. Leicht- 
linii with red flowers (Fig. 9), was up to the 


nverage. In recent years importations of this 
Lily, which cannot be kept distinct from 


L. Maximowiczii, have shown unusually pro- 
nounced villosity on stem and bud, and this 
character is clearly shown in the photograph. 


L. myriophyllum, which promised well at 
one time, and that difficult species L. 
Nargentiae, came to nothing. Seed of the 


earlier species was plentiful, but there was a 
poor harvest of the rest. The latter part of 
the season seemed to have been even worse 
in Scotland, where, when there is a sufficiency 
of sun-heat, the humid climate of the west 
coast appears to suit some Lilies better than 
the drier atmosphere of the South. 

"o far as the writer knows, no new species 
of Lilium has appeared during the year, but in 
the summer, what may prove an acquisition 
flowered in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. It 
is illustrated in Fig. 11, and, in Professor Wright 
Nmith's view, is a yellow form of L. Delavavi- 
The photograph, reproduced by courtesy of the 
Regius Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanie 
Garden, from a figure drawn by Mr. Adam, is 
representative. as Mr. Forrest noticed that, while 
about. half the wild plants he came across threw 
only the one flower, the remainder bore two or 
three blooms. The plant has the elegant habit of 
some of the Fritillaries, and is deliciously fragrant. 
L. Delavayi has not hitherto proved particu- 
larly amenable to cultivation in our climate : 
it doubtless needs a drier winter climate than 
this country usually enjoys, and of itself is 
not sufficiently attractive in colour or habit to 
eall for the exercise of much cultural atten- 
tion; but this fine yellow-flowered Forrestian 
form (F. 21,578) which seems to lean to L. 
yunnanense, merits all the cultivator’s skill, 
and will probably need it. 

Seed of that elusive species, L. lophophorum. 
Franchet, collected by Mr. Forrest in his last 
expedition, has been received from Mr. Reginald 


Cory. When last seed reputed to be of this 
species came to hand some vears. ago from 


Messrs. Bees, it proved to be a form of the 
species now known as L. Davidii, and so far 
as is known this species is not now in culti- 
vation. It is not likely to prove very startling. 

Several correspondents have been kind enough 
to send specimens of white trumpet Lilies, of 
which the identity has puzzled them. They 
belong to the group so loosely known in the 
past as L. Brownii, but have nothing to do 
with the most distinct of Asiatic Lilies. The 
synonymity of the section is undoubtedly much 
involved, but the relationship of the majority 
of these white trumpet Lilies is generally with 
that most variable plant L. Sargentiae on the 
one hand and L. myriophyllum on the other. 
The most interesting at the moment is that 
illustrated in the photograph (Fig. 10) taken by 
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Lady Alice Shaw-Stewart, of a clump growing 
in the garden at Ardgowan, and raised from 
seed thought to have been sent home by 
Mr. Farrer during his exploration of Kansu. 
The narrow trumpet, and the general habit of 
the plant do not, however, suggest affinity 
with L. centifolium, the only trumpet Lily 
known to have been collected by the heroic 
explorer in Kansu. 


= ———— <) Au Wm. "M "di. Е ar 


PI FIG. JO—LILIUM SP. FARRER, AT ARDGOWAN SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


Not so many suminers go by in which one 
does not see or hear of some new hybrid Lily. 
Seldom of much account, they usually pass 


like comets across the horticultural heavens, 
their disappearance generally leaving some 


pocket a good deal emptier than before. It is 


almost as if Nature had determined that here, 
at any rate, was a genus so select, elegant 


and beautiful that all efforts to * improve” it 
should be predestined to fail. 

In point of fact, mongrel Lilies, in the main, 
have but a short life, and we need not regret 
that it should be so, for few of them ever 
reach the sixth form. The only one the writer can 
recall with a virile constitution is L. testaceum, 
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probably a natural hybrid. During the summer, 
what amounts to a white form of this Lily. 
called ** White Knight " was shown at Vincent 
Square by Messrs. Wallace.* It is said to be 
a testaceum x candidum cross, with, apparently, 
the former as the mother. When the cross is 
reversed and L. candidum is the mother plant, 
the progeny is candidum with no sign of other 
blood, and such mingling of the pollen is a 


recognised method of obtaining seed from that 


mulish species — L. candidum. 
For the student, 1923 will be memorable as 
furnishing the most important contribution 


which has been made for many years to the 
literature of the genus Lilium—the critical 
analysis of a group of Chinese Lilium,T pre- 
pared by Professor W. Wright Smith, Regius 
Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 
A Grove, December 24, 1923. 


*. Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 25th, 1923, p. 113, fig. 40. 


+ Notes on Chinese Lilies. By. Prof. W. Wright Smith. 
шч: and Proc. of Bot. Soc. of Edinburgh. xxxviii. 
art Ш. ; 
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CONFESSIONS OF A NOVICE. 


Mv gardening experience is of too recent. 
date to enable me to recall with the melancholy 
satisfaction appropriate to the reminiscent the 
havoc wrought in gardens by the great frosts 
of long аро. Nor am I able to state from 
veneral observation whether the recurrent 
spells of frost which are making this winter so 


long drawn out, have wrought much damage 
to garden plants in general: for they have 
done so much to one tender subject -this 


novice —that the only observations he has been 
able to make are those taken from a southward- 
looking study window. 

Just outside this window is a large sheltered 
Һау, held up by a terrace wall and enjoying 
complete protection from the north, partial 
protection from the glass sides of a loggia on 
the west. and а little provided by projecting 
bay-windows reaching to the top of the house 
on the east side of this sheltered spot. This 
large, sheltered bay contains a number of plants, 
some of which were given this preferential 
treatment because of their doubtful hardiness. 
Now, as I watch the misty rain obscuring the 
distant landscape, | can nourish my grievances 


by noting the damage whieh ‘all my little 
ones, all my pretty ones," have sustained, 
Ceanothus rigidos {мо feet away from the 
wall--an error in planting, surely -looks as 


though it were in flower : some of its branches 
have the same dusky, dark, blue-purple which 
characterises its flowers, and that colour is sure 
proof that the branches which exhibit it ‘are 
dead. Next to it is the hybrid Escallonia from 
Edinburgh, E. edinensis, and that {оо has 
suffered, in token of which its leaves are 
shrivelled and yellow. 

The Banksian Rose, installed in a snvg angle 
of the house with full protection. from north 
and east, has shed its leaves and looks far 
trom happy. Olearia macrodonta, just in front 
of it, has its terminal shoots each bent on 
itself limply ; but on the older wood the leaves 
of this handsome plant are unscathed, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles in the same 
sheltered angle has been damaged somewhat 


severely, albeit not mortally; but the dwarf- 
growing, charming, blue, starry-fowered Aster 


rotundifolia, which has another name forgotten 
by me, has been killed outright—- reduced, indeed, 
toa sodden, brown pulp. Berberis Wallichiana, 
placed further outward and hence more exposed 
has, оп the other hand, suffered. not. a tot. 


Nor has Ceanothus dentatus, which stands 
beside C. rigidus, sustained апу damage. 
Along the borders of this bed the Catinint, 


Nepeta Mussinit, looks but little the worse for 
the frost, whereas the large. and larger-leaved 
N. macrantha has been killed to the ground. 
Chimonanthus fragrans, which also should be a 
foot or two nearer the sheltering wall of the 
house, has tts flower buds plump and ready to 
open, but, nevertheless, refuses obstinately to do 
anything except retain most. of its leaves- a 
reluctantly deciduous plant. In spite of the 
weather Hannnamelis mollis standing far out 
+ this projecting bay is їп full flower, 
though the flowers. themselves look pinched 
and small, grudgingly keeping their tryst 
with Christmas time. Brillant im colour, 
Berberis Wilsonae throws its red sprays over 
the face of. the retaining wall, and yellow 
Polvanthuses, whieh form a ground work 
beneath these shrubs, are flowering close to 
the ground. Flower they must, but they 
will not elongate their flower stalks while 
this unpleasant weather lasts. 

Tits, which take continuous shies at the 
suspended Coconuts, and robins and blackbirds 
and a missel thrush and, of course, impertinert 


sparrows, all flock to this cover in the hard 
weather and make the corner lively with 
their quarrelling. At. this moment. comes 


the window holding up a 
across --of Erodium macro- 
cut off as though with 
puzzle indeed, for the 
plants- all. of which have now eut themselves 
off in their prime awe hardy and perennial. 
Perhaps this loss is not properly to be laid 


my gardener to 
“теа tuft—Aa foot 
denum, its tap root 
а Кие. This is a 


on ths frost and I am inclined to suspect 
the Persian cat who coyly receives suitors 
and after alluring them flies wildly from 
their advances, but why it should seek ont 
and destroy these plants [ know not. 

The Cistuses C. purpureus, С. ladaniferus, 


C. villosus, С. florentinus, C. erispus and 
C. corbariensis all appear, whether reputed 
half-hardy or not, to revel in the cold and 
wet weather, getting a  glossier leafage with 
it, and the self-sown seedlings of CŒ villosus 


whieh come up by the hundred. provide. sure 
relays of this handsome foliage plant. Whether 
the sequel in later. years will. be so cheerful 
ix, of course, doubtful, for. these Cistuses are 
short-lived plants. The propagating frames 
however, easily provide for their replace 
ment. 

How instinct 


You 


losses 


with life is a garden. 
set out in sorrow to. eatalogue your 
and find. pleasure in writing their memoirs 
only to discover, perhaps, that few will fine 
pleasure in reading them. One. irrelevant 
observation and this confession is. concluded. 
Despite. the frost. the leaves are still. hanging 
on the hedges of Hornbeam, which make а 
girdle betweent. the pleasure and the kitehen 


garden, Though leafy, the Hornbeam begins 
in these. grey days to wear a sorry look 
except. Where chance and the gardeners have 
piled othe winter. logs high Бени them. 
There, with this background, they make а 
brave, almost purple. pateh of colour. 
Profitting by this hint I shall plant behind 
the Hornbeam some dark evergreen hedge 
with a grassed avenue between. But. what 
to plant I am uncertain. [t must be dark 
green, grow quickly and tall, be elippable 
and its roots must not raid the kitchen 
garden! The yellow Broom strikes its root 
deeply and not too widely, and if pruned 
after flowering may Бе kept dense. dt. also 
grows apace; but [ am sure that a more 


knowledgable gardener could advise something 
better, and hope. that of his. kindness he 


will. .1. N. 
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uncommon in 
twenty years 
Western China 


Sarcococcas seem to be 
though it is over 
since their introduction from 
by Wilson. These hardy little evergreens 
we find distinctly useful, inasmuch as they 
well in moist, shady places where the 
green of their highly-polished leaves is 


do so 
fresh 


attractive at alf seasons and especially in 
winter. Both N. ruscifolia and N. humilis 
have been in bloom bere for several weeks 
and if their ivory-white flowers are incon- 


spieuous they are pleasantly fragrant, an 
attribute whieh is, |. believe, not common 
among the Euphorbiaceae 


Much tater than usual; Brica darleyensis 
is only just. (January 1) beginning to show 
colour here, having been kept. back. by frost 


The result is that E. 
the time the 


carnea 
former 


and dull weather. 
will be at its best by 


is in full bloom. The buds of К, lusitanica 
are rapidly becoming more conspicuous, and 


it and E. Veitehit will. be beautiful 
early February, weather permitting. 
Fortunately we have thus far had no snow 
to speak of. so that the tree Heaths have 
escaped what is usually their. greatest. risk- 
the breakage of their brittle twigs and 
branches. 
"ome of 
Andersonii 
of colour on à 
the winter, those with 
deep violet flowers being 
But the most charming of 
been a large bush of a pure 
ealled, 1 think, Mont. Blane. Growing at the 
foot of a south wall this has been covered 
with blossom since October and it was not 
the least affected by a frost. that eut down 
Sollva heterophylla and severely “singed ` 
Cantua buxifolia situated close by. 
One of the most remarkable 


both 
objecta by 


the 
set have 
sheltered 


shrubby Veronicas of the 
afforded eheerful masses 
bank throughout 
rieh crimson and 
especially — good. 
this raee has 
white variety 


foliage 
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plants at this season is Geranium ane- 
monaefolium. This fine Madeira 3pecic- 
looks very unhappy dif the  thermoraeter 
registers more than 10° of frost. hut. it car 
withstand a good deal more than that andi 


makes a spontaneous recovery as soon ан more 
genial conditions prevail. What renders. this 
plant so attractive in winter is its habit or 
throwing up a succession of its busty. hanit- 
leaves throughout: this season, ceasinz 
only during periods of low temperature. These 
leaves, held on rigid stalks about L foot lonz. 
are like those of the Water Hemlock, broadly 
palmate, deeply eut, and ot a lively green. 

Cistus vaginatus, whieh also comes tromi 
Madeira, bhas been on trial here for a couple or 
and its. recent. behaviour under 10. or 
frost seems to. suggest that it will not. prove 
hardy enough for growing m the open with ux. 
The odds are heavily against апу hairy subject 
that is only on the border-line ot hardiness 
when there are rapid alternations of ram and 


Sore: 


САМО, 


[гом such as we have been experiencing or 
late. But i£. C. vaginatus will not live in the 
open here, it will be the only one of its kind 
ион fairly representative: collection that we 


shall have had to provide with wall shelter. 
Gentiana acaulis (the plant. most of us know 
by that name) has not. been without some 
flowers since. summer, and | have. just. (New 
Years Day) counted. fourteen fully expanded 
blossoms on a bed that has not been broken 


up for at least. ten years; The bed си 
question is actually a narrow belt running 
between a lawn on one side and a coping 


latter 
low 


other, the 
work of a 


of large stones on. the 
being employed: to do the 


retaining wall. The soil in "which. the 
Gentis. are огом ds, therefore, verv 
sharply drained and it is of. a porous, 
gritty nature, Yet the plants flower abun- 
danthy and it is probable that the root 
restriction effected by the turf оп one side 
and the stones on the other renders the 
usual lifting and dividing as a means of 
encouraging blossoming less essential. 


In. association with the fine deep blue or 


this old Gentian there happens to be the 
rich gold of that beautiful little Seots Pine. 
Pinus silvestris. aurea, whieh is | growing 


hard-by. This is an exceedingly slow grower, 
a miniature. of the type, and the colour or 
its foliage is never so good as in mid- 
winter, — In. the same company are some 
Junipers and among these is an interesting: 
prostrate form of J. eomimunis. This was 
recently found (on granite) on one of the 


Welsh mountains, a small colony of it quite 
remote from any other members of the 
species, whieh latter, so far as my knowledwe- 


goes. usually follows the limestone. 
Daphne Dauphinii (hybrida) is still carryins 


several clusters of its deliciously fragrant, rich 
purple-lilae flowers with which it has been 
adorned since. November. There. are some 
fine sprays of bloom on Cytisus racemosus 
(Genista fragrans) grouped on a warm bank 
where these shrubs are sheltered from hoad 
frosts by the branches of an old Oak, and 
there are Winter Aconites (Eranthis) and 


Anemone Hepatica already in flower im 
the roek garden, 4. T. Johnson, Тиса р. 
N. Wales, 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LAELIA GOULDIANA. 


Tuis bright purple species has been making a 
good display with the original importers, Messrs, 
Sanders, St. Albans, throughout. the winter, and 
in other gardens where it is grown, [ts slender 
stems, with heads of pretty and durable flowers, 
make it an ideal subject. for decoration in winter 
and it thrives in an ordinary warm greenhouse 
or conservatory, it was given a First Class 
Certificate at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on December Ө, 1890, when some dis- 
cussion took place ах to whether it was a true 
Species, it Variety of L. autumnalis. or a natural 
hybrid of L. furfuracene., Time Бах proved it to 
be the most constant species of its class. 
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"BLACK-LEG'" OF PELARGONIUM 
CUTTINGS. 








A TROUBLE with which all horticulturists are 
tamiliar is that which is sometimes termed 
' blaek-leg " of Pelargonium cuttings. Cuttings 


. taken late in [the season are especially prone 


to succumb, [failing 
to callus and form 
roots, and turning 
blackish at the baso. 
Complete rotting 
follows rapidly. 

In this country 
the trouble has been 
usually attributed to 
Botrytis, which 
sooner or later almost. 
inevitably occurs on 
the soft, rotting 
stems. Some recent 
examinations by the 
writers, however, 
suggested that Botry- 
tis may not Бе 
always the primary 
cause. Evidence of 
the presence of 
Pythium, the well- 
known ‘damping 
eff" fungus, was 
obtained in the case 
of some cuttings 
examined by one of 
us in February, 1922. 

In October of 1923 
a batch of cuttings 
in small pots was 
received, with the 
information that the 


crower was losing 
the great majority 


of his cuttings. Sec- 
tions of obviously 
diseased cuttings 
again indicated the 
presence of unsep- 
tate. phycomycetous 
mycelium, and steps 
were taken to isolate 
the fungus. From 
sections of one of 
the affected cuttings 
a pure growth was 
obtained which was 
found to grow very 
rapidly on ordinary 
malt agar. and in 
1 . 
about five days pro- 
duced. on this 
jnedium sexual 
‘organs of the well. 
known type charac- 
teristic of -Pythium 
de Baryanwn. 
Towards the end 
of November, another 
of the same batch of 
cuttings which had 
previously appeared 
healthy was seen to 
be developing the 
characteristic black- 
ening at the base of 
the stem. When this 
was examined a week 
or so after numerous 
sporangia of Pythium 
were found on the 
old blackened por- 


tion. FIG. Il.—LILIUM SP. FORREST, 21578. AFF. L. DELAVAYI, AT EDINBURGH BOTANIC GARDEN, 


In both these cases 
very little Botrytis 
oceurred on the diseased stems, although in 
the same greenhouse it was frequent on dead 
remains of other plants. 

A search among the literature dealing with 
Pythium diseases gave a reference to a paper 
on this very subject which seems to have been 
generally overlooked, and is, therefore, worth 
calling attention to. In Gartenflora, Vol. 59. 
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1910, p. 209, Dr. L. Peters described this disease 
of Pelargonium cuttings, and gave an excellent 
coloured tizure of an affected plant. He also 


isolated Pythium de Baryanum from diseased 
cuttings, and was successful in reproducing the 
disease artificially, by planting healthy cuttings 
in soil inoculated. with a pure culture of the 
Pythium. | 

On the other hand, it seemed probable that 
Botrytis may sometimes produce somewhat 








JULY. 1923: FLOWERS YELLOW. (SEE P. 22). 


similar symptoms. Some late cuttings in the 
propagating frames at Kew were examined, and 
all showed Botrytis in. plenty, while no 
satisfactory evidence of Pythium could be 
obtained. Further, a fresh cutting planted in 
sterilised sand in which small fragments of a 
Pythium culture had been buried became 
infected through two of the lower leaf-scars 
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with Botrytis. Brown lesions were produced, 
which rapidly became confluent, and from the 
diseased tissue Botrytis was re-isolated, while 
the Pythium, perhaps because of the low 
temperature (the experiment was made in 
November) and lack of humus, failed to infect 
at all. 

So far as at present indicated, it would 
appear that Pelargonium cuttings may succurab 
to two very different fungi--namely (1) Pythium 

ile Baryanum, which 

is present in the 
soil, infects the base 
of the cutting and 
produces a soft, bluck 
rot, extending froin 
the base of the stam 

upwards: and (2) 

Botrytis cinerea, 

which infects Бу 

means of spores 
carried through the 
air and deposited on 
any wounded surface, 
such as {һө leaf- 
scars, and produces 

a lighter brown lesion 

which is (at any 
' rate, at first) not se 

soft as that caused 
hy Pythium. Cou- 
trol measures must 
necessarily vary ac- 
cording to the fungus 
concerned. 

With regard to 
Pythium, it should 
be an easy шаб. г 
to prevent attack, 
either by soil steri- 
lisation, or perhaps 
by using the “ Ches- 
hunt compound,’ 
which has recently 
heen}found so effec- 
tive for the damping 
off of Tomatos duc 
to Phytophthora 
cryptogea, &c. Some 
growers appear to 
avoid the trouble 
profitably by rooting 
their Pelargonium 
cuttings in clean 
sand. Botrytis, on 
the other hand, is 
more difficult to deal 
with on account of 
its ubiquitous nature. 
Best results are likely 
to follow from atten- 
tion to scrupulous 
Cleanliness in and 
around frames aud 
houses, removal and 

. burning of aifccted 
cuttings before the 
fungus produces a 
crop of spores, and 
the avoidance. of too 
moist an atmos- 
phere. W. Buddin 
and E. M. Wakefield. 

[Tus Cheshunt com- 

pound mentioned in 
the above article is 
a fungicide con- 
taining a noxture of 
copper sulphate and 
ammonium carbon- 
ute in the proportion 
of two  purts, by 
weight, of the former 
to eleven parts, by 
weight, of ammonia 
carbonate. The ammonium carbonate should be 
fresh ground into a tine powder, mixed with 
powdered Copper sulphate in the above pro- 
portions and stored, dry, for twenty-four hours 
in a tightly-corked glass or stone jar before use. 

The solution is prepared by dissolving one ounce 

of the dry mixture in a little hot water and 
adding two gallons of water.—-Ep:. 
" 
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. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
. Gardening for the Twentieth Century. 


HORTICULTURE in the present century is very 
different in many respects from that of the 
nineteenth. The ornamental part of it is much 
more concerned with the open air than it was in 
the time of our fathers and grandfathers, and 
it has also to be carried on on less costly lines. 
The ‘stove,’ with its Crotons, Dracaenas, 
Stephanotis, Eucharis, and so on, that many of 
us knew so well in our younger days, has either 
disappeared or is now devoted to more strictly 
utilitarian purposes. The cooler greenhouse 
has not gone so utterly, chiefly because it does 
not require so much coal, but the charming 
collections of Acacias, Cape Heaths, Ерасгіз, &c., 
scattered abundantly over the country thirty to 
forty years ago, are now few and far between. 
This, no doubt, is inevitable in the present. state 
of things, but it is rather saddening to old 
stagers, and it cannot, I think, be gainsaid that 
the higher class of gardens in this country, from 
the fall of the leaf to early spring, are not so 
interesting as they were in those carlier times. 
But there it is! men and materials cost more 
nowadays, and there is less money to spend on 
them. The love of gardens and gardening is as 
keen as, perhaps keener, than ever it. Was, во it 
has to be gratified at a lesser outlay. Thus 
hardy trees and shrubs, herbaceous plants and 
alpines have come to dominate the situation as 
they never did before. 

Mr. Eley, in his new book.* has set out to 
help the garden maker and the garden lover 
under the circumstances of these post-war 
days, and there is no doubt he has succeeded 
admirably in his task. Anyone who contem- 
plates the making of a new garden, or the 
renovation or reconstruction of an old one. 
cannot do better than begin by studying this 
book. The author knows what garden making is 
and what it means, and his book undoubtedly 
owes much of its value to its being based on 
his own experience. He admits he has made 
mistakes, and in that there is wisdom, for 
after all, what is learned from a mistake may 
often be nearly or quite as valuable as what 
has accrued from a success. But if we can 
find out what to avoid from this book, still 
more do we learn what to do and what to 
plant. Besides being a charming dissertation 
on the. art of gardening, the book is full of 
sound information There are, for instance. 
some one hundred and fifty pages devoted to 
the selection, description and uses to which 
they may be put of the very best hardy trees 
and shrubs. А genuinely selective list of trees 
апа shrubs is, for all but experts, absolutely 
nocessary in these days when, in respeet of 
them, we are distinctly embarrassed with 
riches. There are chapters on tho planting 
and. upkeep of garden hedges and on the best 
trees for shade and shelter —all very important 
matters for consideration when beginning a 
garden. Then such subjects are dealt with as 
avenues (a very excellent three or four-page 
essay), formal gardens, grafting, pruning. 
zrouping, weeping and fastigiate trees. All 
these, as well as many others, are treated in 
а manner combining valuable information with 
a captivating style which only few authors on 
gardening have been able to achieve so success- 
fully. Mr. Eley tells us his book is intended 
to bridge the gap which exists between the 
most simple garden books and those designed 
tor people well advanced in horticulture; but 
so pleasantly is it written, so enlivened by 
shrewd humour, that all who have any interest 
at all in its subject will enjoy ita pages. ДВ. 

A Home Vegetable Garden. 

THis American work on vegetablest forms 
one of a series known as “The Open Country 
Books," edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey. It is 
intended for amateurs. who are far less 
numerous in America than in this country, 
chiefly, we understand, because of the shorter 





* Gardening for the Twentieth Century. By Charles 


Меу. М.А. F.L.s. London: John Murray. P. 236, 
lüs. net. 

t A Home Vegetuble Garden. Ву Ela M. Freeman, 
pp. 214. illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Price, Ss. net. 
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evenings in America than here. The first 
chapters tel in an alluring style of the 
pleasure and profits of gardening, the author's 
own experience showing a profit of $73.60 
for . an outlay of $11.61. The book then 
proceeds to deal with soils and soil im- 
provement and sound advice is given on 
these matters. In preparing poultry manure 
for use the author recommends the 
addition of a little acid phosphate, which 
she states helps to retain the ammonia 
present in a non-volatile form. Іп sowing 
secds that are likely to be attacked by insect 
pests the use of tobacco dust in the rows is 
said to be the best deterrent, and later will 
furnish the plant with food. The material, 
however, is difficult to obtain in this country 
and our old-fashioned remedies of coating large 
seeds with red lead and putting sawdust mixed 
with paraffin in the rows of smaller seeds, may 
be recommended to American growers when 
they are unable to obtain tobacco dust. The 
author refers to the value of fertilisers in fur- 
nishing heat to growing seedlings. but we 
doubt if the effect would be appreciable. Much 
more useful is the advice to make the seed 
bed firm, to bring the particles of soil into 
close contact with each other, and thus ensure 
the seeds getting sufficient moisture for germi- 
nation. We cannot agree that “the ideal 
watering equipment for a garden is the over- 
head system.” 

The crops dealt with are Asparagus. Beans. 
Beets and Chard (Seakale Beet), Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Carrots, Cauliflowers, Celery, 
Sweet Corn, Cress, Cucumbers, Pumpkins, 
Melons aud Squashes, Lettuce, Endive. Witloet 
and Corn Salad. Onions, Chives, Parsnips, 
Salsafy, Peas, Potatos, Radishes. Spinach, 
Tomatos and Erg plants. Cabbages are kept 
through the winter in America like Potatos 
in а pit. The trench is dug one foot deep. 


und four [eet wide. The heads must be 
perfectly. dry and the roots and stems are 
left on, the former with all the soil possible. 


“The heavy, outside leaves, wrapped closely 
together above the head, will in themselves 
preserve the freshness of the heart of the 
Cabbage Cover with straw and over the 
straw covering place a scattering of earth.” 
More soil is added as the weather gets 
colder until there is generally a foot oi 
earth over the Cabbage pit. 

Some of the methods of using vegetables in 
U.S А. ure novel. For Carrot salad the small 
roots are placed on the heart of a Lettuce. 
garnished with the feathery tops, salted, and 
eaten like Radishes 

In planting Celery, nipping the {ар rool is 
recommended to cause fibrous roots to develop. 
und this is advanced as the reason for trans- 
planting seedling Celery several times. — The 
author omits to mention the need for removing 
the basal, auxilliary shoots, although nipping 
out the tips of the leaves is recommended, ani 
this may help to make the seedling secure 
froin "spot" the spores of which may be 
present on the juvenile foliage. 








ALPINE GARDEN. 


ANTIRRHINUM ASARINA AND 
A. GLUTINOSUM. 
ALTHOUGH these two Antirrhinums do not 





possess the varied and beautiful colours 
pertaining to the offsprings of A. majus, 
these Alpine species are interesting plants 


and deserving of & place in 
rock garden. 

А. Asarina should be planted in well. 
drained, loamy soil containing plenty of grit. 
in a warm situation in full sunshine. It is 
и free-growing plant under. favourable con- 
ditions, vet. impatient of damp. and during 
the winter should be afforded the protection 
of a sheet of plass. 

The greyish foliage and proeumbent growth 
render it a good plant for a sunny ledge: 
the somewhat large flowers are white, some- 
times tinged with red, and a certain amount 
of yellow in the tube. The plant commences 
to flower in June and will continue to do 


the Alpine or 
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80 over a long period; it may be propagated 
either from cuttings or seeds. 

The heavy foliage and almost rampant 
growth of A. glutinosum gives this species а 
distinct. value for a sunny, sheltered position. 
This species also is somewhat impatient o 
damp and may require protection in ven 
wet winters, otherwise it is most easily 
accommodated and, during the sumer and 
autumn, will produce a profusion of its lare 
white flowers, which are jüst touched with 
a suspicion of lemon-yellow in the throat. 
This species is easily raised from cuttings. and 
a few plants of both species should be maintained 
in a cold frame to replace any that may 
succumb to the vagaries of the winter weather. 

А. Asarina was introduced from Southern 
France so far back as 1699. 


IONOPSIDIUM ACAULE. 
During the present winter the tiny Violet 


Cress has warranted a fair meed ot admiration: 
from a late sowing on a rocky ledge the 


little plants are still covered with flowers. 
notwithstanding the fact. that we have hem 


experienced some very severe weather—22° ot 


frost on two occasions and at other times 
20°, 18. and 16^ respectively. These wintry 


conditions here scarcely. dimmed the beauty 
of this tiny annual, and sowing an occasional 
pinch of seed on a half-shaded ledge in the 


rock garden is well worth the small amount 
of trouble it entails. 

The plant often perpetuates itself from 
seeds, but never becomes obtrusive: rarely 


exceeding two inches in height, the miniature 
violet and white flowers surrounding the pale 
green foliage are delightful. l. acaule was intro- 
duced from Portugal in 18345. р E. Arnold, 


CAMPANULA STANSFIELDII. 

DWARF CaMPANULAs abound for the delec- 
tation of the alpine lover and it is ofttimes 
no easy matter to make a choice amonc 
them when only a very few are required. 
Yet, in picking out, sav. a dozen or so, it 
would be са for any one who is 
acquainted with the race of dwarf species. 
hybrids and varieties, to omit the exquisite 
C. Stansticldi. It is one of the gems of the 
rock-garden Bellflowers, and is even in place 


in the front of a border of the choicest 
hardy plants. Jt has now been a good 
many years in cultivation, but its precise 
parentage is Still undetermined. although it- 
appearance now and then among collected 
Campanulas from the Dolomites suggests 


thatit may be derived from С. tommasiniana 


and C. waldsteiniana. It is a good plant 
with its low, creeping carpet of heht 
green leaves and its stems four or five 
inches high, rising here and there from 


the mats of foliage, and each carrying in à 
цгасеѓи way a single, drooping, wide-mouthed, 
lovely, violet bell. It is a charming Bellflower 
und it has the great virtue of offering no real 
dilliculty in cultivation. It is true that it 
likes a limy soil, but that is easily arranged 
by mixing a little old mortar rubbish in the 
compost if no other calcareous substance is 
available. It is propagated by division or 
cuttings and is quite hardy, preferring. 1 
think, semi-shade. А. Arnott. 


SAXIFRAGA FALDONSIDE. 

"AXIFRAGA FALDONSIDE is one of the best of 
the Kabschia section of Saxifragas, and is 
certainly more at home in the open air alpine 
garden than are some others of this class ; the 
neat, spiny tufts are freely covered with the 
large. Primrose-yellow flowers. and, as they are 
not produced quite so carly in the vear us 
the flowers of S. Burseriana, they are not se 
likely to be spoilt by the weather: however. 
the protection of a sheet of glass will maintain 
the exquisite blossoms in an undamaged 
condition. 

In an exposed, well-drained position, and 
With a surfacing of chippings, the plant i5 
quite happy. Ample supplies of moisture 
should be provided during the summer months. 
for drought is certainly the cause of a great 
many casualties among Saxifrages. R. E. 4. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


GYPSOPHILA ACUTIFOLIA. 

* (iYPSOPHILA ACUTIFOLIA grows about three 
feet high, has glaucous green, sharp-pointed 
leaves and = medium-sized flowers of a light 
pink, but produced much more laxly and 
sparsely than those of G. paniculata. As a 
border plant it is distinct, though less effective 
than G. paniculata, and it is much less valuable 
as a cut flower, although it is often very useful 
for that purpose. The plant is quite hardy, 
as I have proved from several years’ experience. 
lt may be raised from seeds and will thrive 
in common loam that is not too heavy in 
texture. l grew it in exposure to sun, and 
cannot state how it would thrive in the 
shade. Seeds may be sown under glass in 
March or April, or plants may be purchased 
in March for blooming the same summer. 
N., Arnott. 








BULB GARDEN. 
SCILLA AMOENA. 


] WAVE frequently observed Scilla amoena 
given as a synonym of S. sibirica, but the two 
are distinct, and each has its advantages. 
Scilla sibirica ія always popular, either for pots 
under glass or for the open, and its earliness 
combined with the beauty of its brilliant. blue 
umbrella-like flowers will always give it a promi- 
nent place in gardens. To lovers of the Siberian 
Squill it has too short a season, and some of 
these would find Scilla. amoena, (true) a little 
tmlb which greatly resembles S. sibirica but 
flowers later, and so will prolong the season. 

The bulbs are not expensive, and they may 
be planted in pots, if desired, or in the open. 
lf in the open they may either be mixed with 
5. sibirica so as to prolong the display in one 
particular spot or planted separately—the pre- 
ferable plan in the writers estimation. lt 
seems needless to attempt to describe a plant 
so nearly alike to the universally known 3$. 
sibirica. It is an excellent grower, and I have 
had it in both sun and shade with satisfactory 
results. I think it prefers a rather light soil. 
S. Arnott. 


ANOMATHECA CRUENTA. 


Turs is a South African Irid which, in the 
company of the Ixia and Sparaxis, makes the 
herbage so gay and beautiful in that fortunate 
country. After a long rest, spring comes at 
once with the first warm rains, and thousands 
of these plants start into life with a rapidity 
of growth unknown in our own land. Anoma. 
theca cruenta, to which L draw well-merited 
attention, does not appear to be so well-known 
as its beauty demands and, although it was 
once commonly grown here, its cultivation has 
now greatly fallen off. L do not know why, 
but I suppose these Little gems have had their 
day. There are two varieties available, A. 
cruenta. with red flowers, and A. с. alba with 
White ones, but 1 am concerned only with 
the former in these notes, as I have not had 
any experience of the white form. 

А. eruenta is sometimes called the scarlet 
Freesia, Which is quite a misnomer and not at all 
a suitable name as а comparison will readily show. 
The growth is from a corm, seid to be half- 
hardy, but here on the clay, in a south-eastern 
London suburb, there is no question of its 
hardiness in an ordinary winter, for year after 
year it pushes through the earth as strongly as 
ever, The plant. grows six inches. or eight 
Inches high, with thin, narrow foliage, and 
about June the bright crimson flowers, which 
have a mueh darker. cone in the centre, 
Open — Hb. SUCCESSION, The most — suitable 
sol appears to Бе a rieh sandy loam 
with a generous addition of leaf mould, and in 
this the plants will do wel. If they are put 
in in January, about two inches deep and an 
inch apart, in a sunny, well-drained quarter, 
Success may be reasonably anticipated. 

The quie kest method of raising stock is froin 
seedlings. An inspection of the plants towards 
autumn will reveal à number of ripe capsules 
bursting open and disclosing the red seeds 
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within. : If these seeds are collected and. sown 
either at once or in the spring and just 
covered with a little sandy soil, nearly all will 
germinate ¿'and, as with me, the seedlings 
should jall ‘lower the succeeding year. In fact, 
it is hardly necessary to take this precaution, 
for І have many self.sown seedlings which 
thrive despite the want of attention. 

A trial of this easily-grown plant will prove 


‘eminently satisfactory, as it is such a hardy 


little thing and simply asks to be left alone. 
1 have specimens growing in my garden close by 
a clump of Epimedium, and when the brilliant 
scarlet blooms are intermingled with the richly 
coloured variegated. leaves of the Epimedium, 
& somewhat unusual and happy combination 
is created. T. D. T. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


THERE were only two — during December, 
1923, when the ground was fit for planting. 
At other times it was either soaked with rain 
or sticky after frost. The rainfall for the month 
was 3.52 inches, which is not excessive for 
December; but it was enough to keep the 
already sodden soil in a wet condition. Thus 
an opportunity for the bulk of the planting 
must be found in the next two months. On 
the two days when the ground was workable, 
about two acres were planted with Gooseberry 
bushes, the varieties being Whitesmith and 
Careless. It was hoped the Gooseberries would 
be a safe crop for a position which is overrun 
with rabbits from a neighbour's ground; but 
this proved to be wrong. Rabbits immediately 
started to gnaw off the shoots. The bushes 
have now been sprayed with a strong-smelling 
wash containing chlor-cresol, in the hope that 
this will deter the rabbits. In the ordinary 
way, these pests would probably leave the 
spiny Gooseberries alone, but this winter they 
are unusually troublesome. The cold, wet 
weather is having one good result in keeping 
weeds in check. "There are plenty of them, but 
they are remaining short instead of growing 
right through the winter as they have done 
in recent years. They will be easily dealt with 
if an opportunity for cultivation occurs in early 
spring. 





THE Past YEAR. 

Few fruit-growers will regret the passing of 
1923. It was a thoroughly bad year for fruit, 
owing chiefly to the cold spring and the 
exceptional prevalence of insect pests. In my 
case it was certainly one of the worst seasons 
I have known. Whilst growers in some districts 
complained of drought, with me it was a 
thoroughly wet vear. The rainfall for the 
twelve months amounted to 36°71 inches, which 
fell on 179 days. This makes it the wettest 
year experienced in my district since 1903. 
The effect on the Apple crop in particular was 
very serious, much of the fruit being small 
for want of warmth and sunshine, whilst 
efficient control of scab was impossible. The 
yield was little more than one-third that of 
the previous year, when the quality also was 
vastly superior. It was, moreover, the best- 
selling varieties which suffered most, Beauty 
of Bath, Cox's Orange Pippin, and Worcester 
Pearmain being very scarce. In 1922 I sold 
1.224 half-seves of Cox's Orange Pippin, 
whereas last year I had only 76. The only 
Apples which yielded better than in 1922 were 
cheap | cooking varieties: Lord Grosvenor, 
Royal Jubilee, Norfolk Beauty, Warner's King 
and Lane's Prince Albert. Plums also gave 
only about a third of the previous year's crop, 
and Cob-nuts only a tenth. Compensating 
high prices were seldom forthcoming, owing to 
exceptional imports and a demand discouraged 
bv cold weather and general bad trade vondi- 
tions. Thus 1923 must go down in the records 
as а thoroughly bad year for English. fruit- 
ZrTOWCYFS. 

Less AprLE CANKER. 

I have mentioned in previous notes the 
welcome freedom of Apple wood from scab 
this winter. ‘The same thing can be said 
about canker, Very little of this ia to be found 
during pruning operations, even on Cox's Orange 
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Pippin and Worcester Pearmain, which usually 
give & lot of work. I do not know whether 
constant rain washed the spores of scab and 
canker off the shoots, or whether the result 
may be attributed to spraying. either with 
coppér sulphate in winter or, which is more 
likely, with Bordeaux mixture in summer’ 
For two years now I have used Bordeaux 
mixture in place of lime-sulphur in sumuner, 
certainly with better results against scab, 
and quite probably against canker. 16 has 
been found at East Malling that summer 
spraying with this fungicide reduces the 
number of canker wounds caused by infection 
through birds. 


MARKET APPLES. 


Perhaps I deserved Mr. W. J. Farmer's 
kindly criticism (December 15) when I made 
such a strong point of colour in Market 
Apples. He is quite right in saying that some 
of the imported varieties are popular in 
spite of lack of colour. Newtown Pippin is 
an example. Yet the best.flavoured of our 
own mid-season Apples, James Grieve, is not 
easy to sell at a good price because of its 


yellow colour. What it comes to is this, 
l suppose: There is а limited demand 
amongst the discriminating few for Apples 
of good quality, regardless of their colour; 


but for selling to the multitude in bulk we 
want highly-coloured fruit. If we can combine 
quality with colour, so much the better. 1 
fully agree with Mr Farmer’s high opinion 
of Bleinheim Pippin, and I think it а pity 
that so few growers plant it now, owing to 
its being slow in coming into bearing. On 
my light soil, and grafted on Paradise 
Stock, I do not find it any slower than 
the popular Bramley's Seedling and Newton 
Wonder, provided that it is pruned very 
lightly and short spurring is strictly avoided. 
On light land it colours well; and I find 


the local demand во good "hat I have 
planted it again in recent years. I can 
never understand why Blenheim Pippin 


appears in Covent Garden in bushel baskets 
and is sold as a cooking Apple at a price 
little above that of  Bramley's Seedling. 
Where it has to be sold like that it can 
hardly be worth growing. Our cooking 
Apples are satisfactory, but we do want 
some better dessert varieties, bred expressly 
for market culture. Plant-breeders have done 
such wonderful things in recent times that 
they can surely give us a few dessert 
Apples which would combine flavour with 
colour, and at the same time crop well and 
be resistant to scab. 

The best ofthe imported 
come from dry areas where scab is more 
easily controlled than: in our moist climate. 
But we have some varieties which: are mot 
troubled by scab, and it is only 
to suppose that others could: be bred with 
the same immunity to this worst of diseases. 
Of our market dessert varieties, Allington 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, Devonshire Quar- 
renden, and James Grieve are all disfigured 
with scab in a wet season, and it is only 
partially controlled by spraying. 


boxed —. Apples 


PLOUGHING iN ORCHARDS. 

I am leaving the ploughing of my orchards 
until early spring. It has generally been done 
in autumn or early winter, and it remains to 
be seen whieh answers best. If ploughed in 
autumn, the land certainly lies drier during the 
winter; but, if there is much rain, it gets 
trodden down during pruning and spraying 
operations and cannot be cultivated until it has 
been ploughed a second time in spring. and 
this brings to the surface any manure ploughed 
under the first time. LE ploughing їз delaved 
until spring, the land generally carries a cover 
erop of weeds all the winter. This. is un- 
sightly, but it must prevent the washing out 
of a good deal of plant food, which is returned 
to the soil in organic form when the weeds 
are eventually ploughed under. The weeds 
represent à cover crop obtained without expense, 
and are recognised as such by American 
growers. In pre-war days, when orchards were 
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forked over by piecework, it was necessary to 
carry on with this work all the winter in order 
to get it done; but ploughing is soon finished, 
so one is free to choose the best time for it. 
Ploughing must, of course, be very shallow, 
four inches being the limit if damage to roots 
is to be avoided. It is easily done with one of 
the several patterns of plantation ploughs now 
on' the market, which can be off-set to enable 
it to work under the branches. Ploughing 
should be done towards the trees one year, the 
narrow strip on which the tree rows actually 
stand being forked over first. The next year 
it can be done away from the trees and the 
rows dug afterwards. In this way the land is 
kept fairly level. In my case, there are no 
strips to dig in the older orchards, as they are 
left as strips of grass to be mown in summer 
und left as a mulch. Market Grower. 





FRUIT REGISTER. 





APPLE RED VICTORIA. 


THis culinary Apple has merit, and is, with- 
out doubt, one of the most brilliantly coloured 
of commercial varieties. The fruit is a glowing 
crimson colour, of large size, and possesses 
excellent cooking qualities. The season of this 
varicty is August and September. The tree 
is vigorous in growth, and forms fruit spurs 
close to the branches. Grown as а bush, its 
fruiting is most precocious. ‘The late Mr. Ted 
Miller kindly sent me a feathered maiden trec, 
which commenced to fruit the third year after 
planting, and it has borne a crop more or less 
each succeeding vear, the tree being now about 
nine years of age. I have not seen standards 
of this variety fruiting, but. I see no reason 
why it should not be equally as fruitful in that 
form of training as a bush or espalier. The 
fruits are so highly coloured as to suggest a 
first-rate dessert variety, and the perfume 15 
very pronounced. It is, however, а culinary 
sort with the Duinelow's Seedling’s (Wellington) 
qualities. The fruits are somewhat covered by 
tho large foliage which this tree carries, and 
the shade probably adds to the intense 
coloration; the finest coloured Apples I ever 
saw were enclosed in two muslin bags, and also 
protected with a net of tiffany, thus clearly 
proving that the direct rays of the sun are not 
so conducive to intense colouring as many 
presume. Pomona. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lapageria rosea.—In the note on this 
beautiful climber (р. 368, vol. Ixxiv) W. A. 
states that it is eminently suitable for the 
cool greenhouse, and that it resents fire heat 
and will withstand а few degrees of frost 
under dry conditions. The greenhouse, under 
general conditions, is about the last place to see 
Lapagerias in good order. The plant was, as our 
correspondent observes, introduced from Chili 


in 1347, and, like that of many other 
native plants of that country, its hardiness 
is greater than is supposed. Greenhouse 


conditions, as a rule, are too arid for it and 
it seldom gets the shade which it requires. 
І know of a plant that was put in twenty 
years ago against a house gable facing east, and 
in this exposure, and without protection, it 
has covered the space at its disposal. The 
plant seems to revel in the cool conditions 
under which it is growing, and the foliage 
is always healthy. Lovers of this fine climber 


would do well to give it a trial on a 
shaded wall in the open. I am convinced 
they will. find that it is as hardy as 
lropacolum speciosum. George M. Taylor, 


Edinburgh. 


Rainfall at Westonbirt, during 1923. — Tho 
total rainfall at Westonbirt Gardens, Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire; during the past year amounted 
to 38°71 inches. The monthly totals were as 
follow :- January, 2:44 inches; February, 7:04 ; 
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March, 2°43; April, 3°25; May, 2°19; June, 
0°46 ; July, 1:96; August, 3°55 ; September, 3:11 ; 
October, 5°69; November, 2°52; December, 
407; giving a grand total of 38°71 inches. 
The average yearly fall based on records of 
the past 40 years is 34°89 inches. The lowest 
record for one full year of the period under 
review was that of 23°16 inches for 1921, the 
next lowest being 24:17 during 1890, which 
ig run very closely by 24°89, the amount 
registered in 1887. The heaviest fall in a single 
year was 50.24 inches during 1912. F. J. C. 


Two British Gentians.—It has often occurred 
to me that two of the rare British Gentians 
could be grown in short turfy grass in gardens, 
particularly those of a chalky nature. Patches 
of soil might even be prepared for them in 
connection with rockeries, where the soil could 
be mixed with chalk and turfed or sown down 
with grass. Dry conditions suit both of them. 
One of them is often written as G. lingulata, 
C. A. Agardh, var. precox. The type here 
given is not British, and I am of opinion that 
the plant in question is only & variety of 
G. Amarella, differing by being only two to 
threo inches high, and flowering in May and 
June, instead of in July to September. The 
purplish blue flowers are rather large for the 
plant, which I have seen growing plentifully 
on the downs near Swanage. The other plant 
is G. germanica, with much larger flowers, and 
a stouter plant altogether than G. Amarella, 
with showy blue purple flowers, and occurring 
in several of the southern counties of England 
and Wales. J. F. 


Hardiness of Veronicas.—]n answer to Mr. 
Richardson's letter on page 12, I cannot, of 
course, tell which Veronicas the late Mr. 
Brotherston (whose loss all your readers must 
deplore) would have seleeted as the hardiest 
on the East Coast. All I can state is that 
no member of the genus is truly hardy at 
Aldenham, in the sense that Box, Holly and 
Yew are; but hardiness is purely & relative 
term, and none of these three last named can 
survive the winters of N. America. I believe 
V. Traversi is the hardiest of the Veronicas, 
but this, and every other, every Olearia, and 
every plant claiming New Zealand as its habitat, 
were killed, not merely to the ground, but 
stone dead, at Aldenham during the cruel frost 
which began in January, 189», when for a few 
hours the glass registered 3? below zero. The 
explanation of У. salicifolia being found hardy 
in Ayrshire and tender in East Lothian may 
be that in the former locality the soil suits it 
perfectly, and it is consequently vigorous, 
and therefore better able to resist extreme 
cold. In my experience I have never visited 
any large collection without finding some sur- 
prises, that is to say, though certain shrubs 
could not withstand the winters, others gene- 
rally regarded as more tender flourished well. 
This is certainly the case here. Vicary Gibbs, 
Aldenham. 





Obituary. 


Francis Faint.—We regret to record the 
death of Mr. Francis Faint, of Newmarket, 
who passed away on the 29th ult., at the age 
of seventy-three At one time Mr. Faint was 
head gardener to the late Sir S. Hoare, 
Sidestrand Hall, Cromer, and served in that 
capacity to the late R. Hoare, Esq., Marden 
Hall, Hertford, which position he held for 
twenty years. He was a very capable grower 
and gained many successes with exhibits of 
Grapes and vegetables. He is survived by a 
widow, two daughters, and one son. 


Hannah Mitchison.—It is with regret we 
record the death of Mrs. Hannah Mitchison, 
wife of Mr. George Bolton Mitchison, on the 
3lst ult., at the age of 76 years. It will be 
recalled by many of our readers that Mr. George 
B. Mitchison has been actively engaged in 
horticultural pursuits all his life and has held 
many responsible positions, including а long 
term of service with Lord Calthorpe, at Perry 
Hall. Birmingham. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONBENTS. 


CAULIFLOWERS UNDER (1458: J. F. We sx 
no reason why you should not succeed with 
this crop, although its cultivation under the 
conditions you state will require a certain 
amount of skill and tact. Your system 
approaches that employed by French market 
growers, who cultivate their first crops on a 
hot-bed under frames. The soil should be 
kept fairly moist and excessive temperatur: 
guarded against, otherwise the growth will 
be rank and the heads fail to form. The 
plante should be grown as near the glass a- 





possible. А concentrated fertilizer, such as 
Clay's or Bulls, may be employed with 
advantage. 


CoDIAEUM SHEDDING FOLiAGE: М. 4.4 We 
attribute the premature leaf fall of the 
Codiaeums to excessive watering and to 
sudden changes of temperature. To succeed 
with this plant it is necessary that a night 
temperature of 70? to 75° be maintained. and 
that the air be kept moist by frequent 
syringings. 


DisEASED PELARGONIUMSs: О. W. The plants 
are attacked by the grey ‘* mould” 
Botrytis. Cut off and burn all dead or 
dying parts of the plants and dust flowers 
of sulphur over the affected plants. 


Funcus ror IDENTIFICATION: C E. B. The 
name of the fungus is Stereum purpureum. 
All diseased branches should be removed 
and burned at once. 


Funcus on РЕАСН: J. 5. The Peach shoots 
are suffering from an attack by the fungus 
Cladsporium carpophilum (Fusicladium 
Cerasi). Тһе disease is very common in 
America, causing the well-known Peach scab. 
As a rule it shows itself as numerous small. 
sooty spots on the fruits, though it sometimes 
covers the whole surface. Spots are also 
found at times on the leaves, the affected 
parts often falling out and giving a shot- 
hole effect. When the twigs are affected. 
the fungus perennates in brown or purplish- 
brown spots and breaks through the cuticle 
from the layers below and its hyphae project 
through the cracks. The treatment suggested 
ig spraying with Bordeaux mixture containing 
a little soap. The dead shoots and twigs 
should be removed and burnt without delay. 


MusHrooms: W. Т. W. The specimens of 
Mushrooms are affected with а parasitic 
fungus (Verticillium), and its presence 1з 
no doubt the cause of their toughness. 
The spawn may also be affected with this 
disease. The beds should be sprayed with 
а 23°, solution of lysol. 


MusuRooM CULTURE: G. C. А. We know of 
no pamphlet dealing with the cultivation 
of this crop. There is, however, & hand- 
book on Mushroom Culture by W. Dyke, 
and this may be obtained from our 
Publishing Department, 5, Tavistock Street. 
W.C. 2: the price is ls. 2d. post free. 


NAME oF Prants: J. N. M. [|t is not 
possible for us to determine the naine of 
the shrub; send when in flowcr. 


PosTrAL TRAINING IN HORTICULTURE: E. M.S. 
We advise you to write to Messrs. Penning- 
tons, Ltd., 254, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
This firm gives postal training in horticul- 
ture and prepares students for the principal 
examinations in this subject. 


PROPAGATION OF Privet: F. W. Cuttings 
should be made from mid-July to the end 
of August. In most seasons they will 
root out-of-doors, but it is safer to root 
them in a frame with a little bottom heat. 


VioteT Rust: J. M. This disease may he 
kept under control by removing affected 
leaves and by dusting the plants with flowers 
of sulphur about once every three weeks. 
It is important that runners and divisions 
should be taken from healthy planta. 
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Ix Tem the assistance 

Development riven to agricultural re- 
Commissioners’ search and education by the 
Report for Development Commissioners 
1922-3. .in 1922 3, we find chief 
importance, as in the past, 

has been given to those schemes which 
have aimed at the establishment of systems 
of research and education adapted to meet 
the needs of ayriculturists and horticulturists, 
and in providing facilities for the training 
of instructors. The advances—according to 
The Report of the Development Com- 
missioners for 1922-3*—recommended during 
the year amounted to £511,577, as com- 
pared with 368, 450 in the previous year. 
The increase is due to the fact that under 
the Corn Production. (Repeal) Acts, 1921, 
a special grant of £850,000 was paid into 
the Development Fund for agricultural 
development in England and Wales, by way 
of compensation to the agricultural com- 
munity for the discontinuance of the 
guarantee for Corn growing. The chief 
purposes for which the grants and loans are 
given are classified. under the following 
headings :—(1) The maintenance of a number 
of institutions for carrying out scientific 
investigation, Aid in building and equipping 
research stations is also given, usually on 
the £ for £ principle; (2) Maintenance of 
the consultative staff, known as the Advisory 
Service; (3) Special research grants made 
to individual research. workers to provide 
them with skilled assistance, or with the 
equipment necessary for their work; and 
(4) Fellowships given to members of the 
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* Thirteenth Re-ort of the Development Commissioners, 
for the year ended. the 31st March, 1923. Price. 4s. net., 
postage extra H.M. Stationery Оћсе, Imperial House, 
Kingsw ay, Lindon. W.C, 2. 
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staff of the Research and Advisory Services 
to enable them to travel and study methods 
adopted by other scientific workers. Scholar- 
ships are also awarded to promising young 
graduates to help them to acquire some 
training in research methods. The sums 


recommended by the Commissioners to the. 


Institution or Association undertaking the 
work for which the grant is made, are either 
transmitted through the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries in England and Wales 
and the Board of Agriculture in Scotland, 
or the grant, on the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, may be made direct to the 
Agricultural Departments themselves. This 
is the usual method of making advances, and 
out of a total of £°367,705 recommended for 
purposes of research and education in Eng- 
land and Wales, grants of about £5336, 325 


were made direct to the Ministry of Agri- 


culture, whilst in Scotland grants of 
4:18, 305 out of a total of 4, 29,365 were made 
to the Scottish Board of Agriculture. The 
total sum recommended as grants to the 
Ministry for the maintenance of work of 
Institutes and Stations in England and Wales 
was £91,508 as against £70,635 in the 
previous year. The grants in respect of 
capital expenditure and equipment of 
Institutes amounted to £76,225. И is 
interesting to record that grants made 
through the Ministry include £2,410 for 
research on Silver-Leaf Disease at Cam- 
bridge; cost of production of diagrams 
illustrating insect and fungous pests inimical 
to food production, 41,750; development of 
the work of the Long Ashton Fruit Research 
Station, £5,000; cost of new Plant Patho- 
logical Laboratory and Insectary at the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, £21,135 ; 
erection and equipment of glass-houses at 
the Waltham Cross Experimental and Re- 
search Station, £1,125; experimental and 
educational work to be carried out bv the 
University of Bristol at the Vegetable Drying 
and Fruit Preserving Factory at Chipping 
Campden, £7,500; scheme for establishing 
scholarships and maintenance — allowances 
for the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workers and others, £10,000 for the year 
1922-3, and £20,000 for the year 1923-4; 
and a scheme for testing commercial 
varieties of fruit trees at Wisley—details of 
which have already been published in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle—£ 345. The sum of 
41,135 was allocated to the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology for electro-culture 
experiments during 1923, and a grant of 
41,070 was made to the Aberdeen and 
North of Scotland College of Agriculture in 
aid of research work on soils and drainage. 
The Kent Incorporated Society for Promoting 
Experiments in Horticulture received a grant 
of £6,600 in aid of capital expenditure 
required for the East Malling Research 
Station; this grant includes the sum of 
42,500 advanced as a loan in December, 
1921, and now converted into a grant. The 
Swanley Horticultural College received the 
sum of £1,500, being half the cost of im- 
provements to the laboratory and dairy, and 
the sum of £3,500 has been loaned to this 
institution to replace part of present mort- 
gages on the College property. The grant 
made to the Seed Testing Station of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
amounts to £5,645, and in addition the loan 
of £5,621 made in 1919 is now treated asa 
grant. The Agricultural Organisation 
Society received the sum of £4,556 in aid 
of its work during 1922-3. From. 1919-23 
this Society has received 480,143 from the 
Development Fund, but it has been agreed 
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that no further applications are to be made 
after the year 1922-3. Brief notes are given 
on the work of those Research Institutes 
and Stations aided by grants, and a list of 
the publications appended indicates the wide 
scope of the subjects under investigation. 
Research workers, other than those regularly 
employed at research institutes, have received 
assistance to conduct investigations оп 
subjects of agricultural and horticultural 
importance ; the main subjects which have 
received attention include soil bacteriology ; 
biology of wireworms and weevils (School 
of Agriculture, Cambridge) ; research in the 
composition of Oat straw (Armstrong 
College, Newcastle); insect fauna of crops 
(East Anglican Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford); immunity of fruit stocks to 
insects, Wart disease of Potatos, Gooseberry 
disease (Imperial College of Science); 
fertilising effect of carbon-di-oxide (Experi- 
mental Station, Cheshunt) ; and wild White 
Clover investigations, Crown-gall disease of 
fruit trees, and insect pests of Тигпірх 
(South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye). 


Interesting Crecuhouse Plants at Кем. —А 
charming effect is obtained in the conser- 
vatory at Kew by the massing of pot grown 
plants of Strobilanthes isophyllus. This is 
by no means & new plant but is deserving 
of greater popularity. Given restricted root 
room it makes a fine, free-flowering, bushy 
plant. The bluish-metallic foliage is in itself 
a sufficient recommendation for this species 
amongst decorative plante, and the deep tint 
of the leaves seems to be heightened in 
tone by the pale lavender-blue colour of the 
tubular flowers. An effective arrangement is 
made by using plants of Strobilanthes isophyllus 
in combination with Lindenbergia grandiflora, 
the yellow flowers and green foliage of the 
latter making a pleasing contrast. Тһе blue- 
flowered Tibouchina  semidecandra is also 
represented by a batch of pot-grown speci- 
mens. This species is usually grown as a 
large plant for clothing the sides and rafters 
of the greenhouse, but when allowed to grow 
at random the flowers are not produced in 
abundance. It is easily raised from cuttings 
of the half-ripened shoots in the spring and 
with due attention to keeping the new 
growths well pinched back good specimens 
may be obtained in two years. The flowers 
on pot plants are not so large as those 
obtained from  planted-out specimens, but 
they appear to last much longer and render 
the plant attractive for a few months. 


Farm Fruit Trees.— Returns compiled by the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the acreage of crops, 
etc., in 1923, shows that the number of 
orchard trees on agricultural holdings in 
England and Wales is 22,000,000. 


Dearer Vegetables.— Most of the winter green 
vegetables have risen considerably in value 
during the past few weeks. Brussels Sprouts 
are averaging 118. td. per pot (56 ]b.), 
and other green crops, including Cabbages 
and Savoys, have become decidedly dearer, 
Celery also has advanced in value whilst 
Potatos have gone up 5s. per ton for all 
varieties since the last agricultural market 
returns were issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries a fortnight ago. 
King Edward variety which is one of the 
most popular market sorts, is now averaging 
nearly £9 10s. per ton and Majestic £8 per ton. 


A Successful Show.—The annual show of 
the Bishop’s Stortford Horticultural Society 
held on August Bank Holiday 1923 resulte d 
in a profit of £112 10s. ld., “compared with 
a loss of £05 115. 4d. in the preceding years 
The exhibition last August was attended by 
upwards of cight thousand people. The 
success of the show may be judged by the 
fact that the profit remained after a sum 
of £71 13s Ud. had been paid for enter- 
tainment tax. Owing chiefly to the success 
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which attended this exhibition, the Society 
has now a credit balance of nearly £30, 
compared with under £2 in 1922. At the 
annual meeting held recently Mr. Barrett was 
elected chairman in succession to Mr. Т. 
Gilbey. Mr. Barrett has been associated with 
the Society for the past forty years. The 
exhibition this year will be held on August 
Bank Holiday at Silver Leys. 


The Palm Garden of Frankfurt.—It would 
appear that all efforts to save the Palm 
Garden in Frankfurt have been in vain, and, 
the garden із doomed, unless ‘ай the 
eleventh hour a generous offer of support is 
made. Only fifteen gardeners are now em- 
ployed there, and had it not been for the 
late mild weather, irreparable dimage would 
already have been done to the plants. The 
state subsidy which was granted some time 
ago is exhausted, owing to the rapid fall in 
the currency during the past few months, 
and now, as a last resort, an appeal is being 
made to interested private people, in the hope 
that enough money may be raised to place 
the finances on & sound basis again. It would 
be & thousand pities if this celebrated Palm 
garden were destroyed, after being built up 
and maintained with so much care and 
expense, and its disappearance would be a 
loss, not only to German horticulturists, but 
to garden-lovers all over the world. 


The Hortus Floridus of Crispijn vande Pas 
the Younger.—In a very interesting thirty-page 
brochure, Mr. S. Savage points out that the 
main object of his treatise* is to explain why 
copies of the Hortus Floridus show so many 
differences, both in texts and illustrations The 
work in question is of value as being the most 
succosstul of the seventeenth-century books of 
plant engraving’; it із oblong-quarto and 
contains from 175 to 200 pages, according to 
the copy selected.  Crispijn vande Pas the 
Younger, according to Wurzbach, was born in 
Cologne in 1589, and if this date is correct he 
was twenty-five years of age when the Hortus 
Floridus was first issued in 1614; he died in 
Amsterdam in 1667. Franken (1881) detailed six 
editions of the work, and there.are references to 
it in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 1885 and 1856 
by F. W. Burbidge and J. H. Krelage. Mr. 
Savage suggests that the several ‘‘states” or 
"editions* of Hortus Floridus were due to the 
fact that & book produced partly by the 
engraver and partly by the printer presented 
considerable difficulties, and some confusion 
arose. Moreover, he presumes that when the 
stock of complete sets of the printed texts 
became exhausted, there was still a demand 
for the book; but instead of the texts being 
reset and the work carried on as before, it is 
found that copies were issued with the Dutch, 
French and English texts, without the Latin 
texts. It was at this stage that the early 
stock of plates before numbers and in early 
"states," printed when the plates were first 
engraved, but which could not be used for 
copies with Latin texts, was drawn upon. 
Thus in such copies there is to be found a 
surprising mixture of  plate-states. Twelve 
extra plates of Tulips were now added to the 
* Spring" section and, in some copies, four 
pages of text (in two separate versions, Dutch 
and French) with a plate, referring to the 
culture of Tulips. Later copies of the additional 
Tulip plates, without descriptions, were added 
to the remaining odd copies of **Spring'' with 
texta, and included with other oddments to 
make up copies of the book. Further, a few 
very disorderly and imperfect copies repre- 
senting the last remaining leaves of the old 
stock were put together and issued. Towards 
the end of his account Mr Savage details the 
differences of the four ''states"' or editions of 
Hortus Floridus and the several variations of 
each “state.” Lovers of old gardening literature 
will find much pleasure and interest in Mr. 
Savage’s painstaking effort to clear up a 
bibliographical mystery. 





* The Hortus Floridus of Crispijn vande Pas the 
Younger. By S. Savage. Reprinted by tle Oxford 
University Press, London, from the Transactions ot the 
Bibliographieal Soeiety. 


Mr. James O’Brien, V.M.H.—On the occasion 
of his retirement from the Honorary Secretary- 
ship of the Orchid Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the members of that 
body showed their appreciation of the long 
and able services he has rendered by presenting 
him with an inscribed and framed address an 
& cheque for £130. The presentation was 
made by Sir Jeremiah Colman, chairman of 
the Committee, on Tuesday last, who in a 
few well chosen words indicated the high 
esteem in which Mr. O’Brien is held by 
his colleagues. Sir Jeremiah also referred to 
Mr. O’Brien’s great services to horticulture 
in general, as well as to Orchidology in 
particular, and to his interest in local affairs 
and church matters at Harrow. Sir Harry 
J. Veitch, Sir George Holford and Sir F. W. 
Moore, who were unable to be present, wrote 
in high appreciation of Mr. O’Brien’s many 
good qualities. It is not necessary to give 
details of Mr. O’Brien’s horticultural history, 
as these appeared in our issue of August 26 
1922. We congratulate Mr. O’Brien upon the 
receipt of such a tangible proof of the love 
and esteem of those who have served with 
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him for many years and we add our personal 
appreciation, with that of our readers, of the 
splendid service he has rendered to 
horticulture by his contributions in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for more than twenty- 
five years. We append the text of the 
address which was presented with the cheque :— 
* We, members of the Orchid Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, offer you our 
sincere good wishes on the occasion of your 
regretted retirement from the Secretaryship of 
our Committee, which you have held continu- 
ously for a period of thirty-four years, since its 
foundation in 1889. We wish to record our 
appreciation of your zealous and signal services 
in the interests of the history, study, and 
science of Orchidology, and of horticulture 
generally. Your unfailing courtesy and ready 
assistance have won our affectionate regard. 
We ask your acceptance of the accompanying 
gift and pray that you may frequently attend 
our meetings. January, 1924:—Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Chairman; Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, Vice-Chairmen; J. Gurney 
Wilson, Secretary: H. G. Alexander, T. Arm- 
strong, E. R. Ashton, R. Brooman White, Clive 
Cookson, John E. Cowan, Chas. H. Curtis, John 
Cypher, V.M.H., Arthur Dye, 8. W. Flory, 
F. W. Hanbury, W. H. Hatcher, W. J. Kaye, 
Stuart Н. Low, C. J. Lucas, A. McBean, Hon. 
Henry D. McLaren, Sir F. W. Moore, С. F. 
Moore, H. T. Pitt, J. W. Potter, Pantia Ralli, 


F. K. Sander, J. E. Shill, H. H. Smith, Baron 
Bruno Schröder, Richard О. Thwaites, W. Н 
White.” 


Fruit Conference at Seale-Hayne.—We are 
informed that a *'Fruit Conference" is to be 
held at the Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, 
Newton Abbot, on Tuesday, the 22nd inst. 
Mr. D. R. Edwardes-Ker, M.A., B.Sc., the 
Principal of the College is to speak on “The 
Aims of the Conference" and Mr. W. J. 
Lobjoit, O.B.E., Ministry of Agriculture, will 
take for his subject, “ The Possibilities of 
Fruit Growing in the West of England." 
Other papers include ‘‘Some Fruit Pests," by 
Mr. W. E. H. Hodson, D.T.C, A.R.C.S.; 
* Some Unsolved Problems affecting the Fruit 
Grower," by Captain R. Wellington, M.C.; 
and ‘Orchard Renovation,” by Mr. Charles 
Mackintosh. The subjects are to be freely 
discussed and the chair will be taken by the 
Rt. Hon. George Lambert, M.P. The con- 
ference will commence at 11 a.m. and is 
expected to close about 4.30 p.m. 


Watsonia Lady Fawkes.—From the Report 
of the Botanic Gardens of New South Wales, 
we learn that Watsonia Lady Fawkes is one of 
the finest varieties in cultivation. It was 
raised by Mr. Charles Weston, at Admiralty 
House, Sydney, and was awarded the First 
Class Certificate of the Horticultural Associa- 
ation of New South Wales, on September 
9th, 1910. The colour is described as 
Carthamnus or Lincoln red, or Euphorbia 
splendens red. The season of blooming ex- 
tends over three months, not by means of 
successional plantings, but by а continuity 
of terminal flowering. 


British Mycological Society. — The next 
meeting of the British Mycological Society 
is to be held in the Botany Department, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, 
on Saturday, January 19, at 11 am. The 
programme із of great interest and the 
following papers are to be read :—(1) “ Some 
Observations on ‘Stagheaded’ Oaks," by 
Major К. W. Braid, B.Sc.; (2) ‘ Sclerotinia 
sclerotiorium affecting Antirrhinums via the 


stigma," by Mr. W. J. Dowson, M.A.; (3) 
“The Sexuality of Ustilago,” by Mr. F. 
Howarth, B.Sc.; (4) “The Principles of 


Nomenclature,” by Mr. T. A. Sprague, B.Sc. 


Awards at Wembley.—We understand that 
no competitive awards are to be made for ex- 
hibits shown at the British Empire Exhibition, 
and this decision has been adopted by the Board 
of the Exhibition after taking the views of 
exhibitors and Overseas Governments. <A 
Commemorative Medal accompanied by a 
decorative certificate, however, will be awarded 
to each exhibitor who has rented space in the 
United Kingdom Scction, while Diplomas of 
Honour will he distributed among exhibitors 
participating in collective exhibits of products 
organised by the United Kingdom or Overseas 
Governments, or in Art and Scientific Research 
exhibits organised by governments, associations 
and committees. Arrangements have been 
made with the railway companies for exhibits 
to and from Wembley to be carried by goods 
or passenger train at half-rates at owner's 
risk. 


A Gardeners’ Society’s Jubilee.— The Ton- 
bridge Gardeners’ and Amateurs’ Society 
recently celebrated its jubilee and in honour 
of the event a dinner was held at the Bull 
Hotel, Tonbridge. The Society was founded 
on January 1, 1874, and one of the original 
members, Mr. W. Dann, now in his seventy- 
seventh year, was present at the dinner. The 
president, Mr. F. O. Streeten, occupied the 
chair. The secretary, Mr. C. H. J. Baldock, in 
replying to the toast of the Society, stated that 
since 1891 to the present time the Society had 
paid £1,042 in prize money and raised £150 
for various charities, including £90 for the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. An 
interesting function in connection with the 
proceedings was the presentation of a wallet 
of treasury notes to Mr. Dann, who, it was 
stated, had hardly missed a meeting of the 


Committee for the past twenty years. 
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Condition of the Vegetable Crops.—According 
to the monthly agricultural report of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Autumn - planted 
Cabbages are looking healthy in spite of the 
inclement weather, which has, however 
checked growth. ^ Hearting Broccoli is late 
. and not growing well, crops in Lancashire 
being very poor. Brussels Sprouts are getting 
. scarce, little growth having been made during 
the month of December and the crop will 
probably prove to be below average. 


Newcastle Horticultural Society.—A glance 
through the thirty-second Annual Report of 
the Newcastle and District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society shows that this 
society is doing excellent work in furthering 
interest in horticultural matters in the north. 
The membership stands at well. over two 
hundred, and the monthly meetings and 
lectures held during the past year have, we 
are pleased to learn, received good support. 
In eonnection with these meetings, the com- 
petitions in flowers and vegetables have been 
keen, and the general scheme of work for this 
year is on similar lines. In addition, the 
society holds a spring show and arranges for 
its members to visit places of horticultural 
interest. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Tuesday, January 22: Newcastle and District 


Horticultural Society’s lecture. Wednesday, 
January 23: Morley апа District Paxton 
Society’s meeting; Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society’s meeting; 
Wimbledon Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 
Society’s meeting. Thursday, January 24: 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent  Institution's 


meeting and election at Simpson’s Restaurant, 
at 2.15 p.m.; Royal Botanic Society’s meeting. 


‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Mr. Wilmots, Isleworth.—It is an un- 
deniable fact that the London market gardens 
are the best schools to learn the art of kitchen 
gardening in. In them is practiced not only 
cultivation of the highest order (as Covent 
Garden amply illustrates), but it is conducted 
with a profit to the grower, a circumstance 
which renders these gardens seminaries of the 
first importance ; for, although in some princely 
establishments things of unusual excellence may 
be obtained, yet this is by a combination of 
expensive appliances, or sometimes by accident, 
profit, of course, being out of the question. 
Such is, however, not the case with him who 
lives by marketing his produce. With the 
market gardener, all that labour can effect and 
economy can suggest is now required to compete 
successtully with the productions of the foreign 
cultivator, now copiously sent to our markets. 
This must be evident to every one who has an 
opportunity of witnessing the vast quantities 
of fruit and early vegetables which are every 
year imported; and be it remembered those 
importations are the produce of the natural soil 
and climate of the several countries from 
whence they come, and where labour is at least 
very much cheaper than that which is employed 
in our own country. In England, expensive 
erections and artificial heating are required to 
obviate the difficulties of our climate, both of 
which our more southern neighbours can dis- 
pense with. 'These adverse circumstances the 
British market gardener has to brave; but he 
does brave them with impunity; and in no 
establishment in this country is this more 
successfully accomplished than in the one 
which heads this notice. Mr. Wilmot has been 
long known to be one of the first cultivators 
in this country, and his forcing establishment, 
in point of extent, is, perhaps, unrivalled. 1f 
such an extent as he possesses of horticultural 
erections was not conducted upon the best 
principles of management, disorder would soon 
become apparent, and a reduction in the 
establishment necessary ; but so far from this 
being the case, Mr. Wilmot is annually adding 
to it; and by this means he is enabled to prove 
the value of almost every new mode of culti- 
vation which is propounded for the better 
management, more especially, of the Pineapple 
or the Grape, both of which he has made his 
peculiar study for nearly the last half century. 
Q., Gard. Chron., January 20, 1849. 


BULB GARDEN. 


AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS 
MOOREANUS. 


Tuis hardy bulbous plant is an excellent 
subject for the herbaceous border, certain posi- 
tions in the rock-garden, and for distant effect 
in association with Hyacinthus candicans and 
the varieties of Kniphofia, whose season of 
flowering synchronise. The rigid, many-flowered 
scapes of dark blue flowers are freely produced 
by established clumps, which, in the strong, 
rich soil necessary for its maximum develop- 
ment, increase rapidly. The variety Moore- 
anus is dwarfer in habit and hardier than the 
type, the latter being generally cultivated 
in pots and tubs for verandah and terrace 
decoration. Fred. W. Jeffery, Dalserf. 


CAMASSIA ESCULENTA. 


CAMASSIA esculenta was introduced from 
America in 1827, and like most other 





Camassias may be raised from seeds sown 
when ripe or in the early spring; stock can 
thus be quickly raised and much interèst 
added to the garden. Propagation may also 
be effected by offsets which soon reach. a 
flowering size. Т. D. T. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


DIANTHUS GRANITICUS. 


RECOGNISED as a distinct species, Dianthus 
graniticus bears such a strong resemblance to 
our lovely native Maiden Pink, Dianthus 
deltoides, that the casual observer would set it 
down as a variety of the latter. For the 
purpose of this note it will be sufficient to 
state that D. graniticus is a glorified Me ісп 
Pink, taller and with better flowers, yet with 
all the charms which have made. D. deltoides 
so popular, The flowers are small compared 
with single forms of D. plumarius, for 
example. but they are not insignificant 








FlG. 12—PHLOX SUBULATA VAR. LILACINA (SEE P. 38.) 


members of the genus, is quite hardy. The 
bulbs of this species: are, or were, used as 
food by some of the American Indians, and 
the characteristic name indicates this fact. 
Some bulbs will throw up a flowering spike 
two feet or three feet high; but others will 
give a spike only a foot or so high. The 
flowers are star-shaped, and range in colour 
from white to light blue, mauve and purple; they 
appear towards the end of May. The culture 
of this Liliaceous plant is of the simplest— 
so simple that it is quite easy to naturalize 
the bulbs successfully. A sheltered and rather 
shady situation is suitable, but the bulbs should 
lie in & well-drained position during the 
winter. Any good garden soil is suitable, and 
if too heavy it may be lightened by any 
of the usual means.  Camassias flower best 
when undisturbed, and the old-fashioned border 
is the proper place for them. Should a little 
stimulant be thought necessary a top dressing 
of old manure may be yiven in the autumn. 

C. esculenta has been productive of many 
seedlings all bearing attractive flowers of 
various shades of blue. С. Cusickii is taller 
and more stately, and has lavender flowers. 
It does well almost anywhere and is an 
excellent plant for the bulb garden, and one 
of the best of the Camassias. C. Leichtlinii 
is chiefly white or cream апа provides 
a welcome contrast to the blue sorta. 


and a good-sized group of plants presents a 
charming appearance ia the rock garden, 
Seeds germinate quickly and freely if sown 
under glass in spring or in the open in May or 
June. The colour of the typical flowers is a 
good carmine rose, but, as in the case of 
D. deltoides, there are also white forms. The 
habit is semi-trailing, but the stems rarely 
exceed six or nine inches in length. Although 
it likes sun, partial shade is not objected to ly 
this pretty Pink, and it grows freely in a light, 
open soil. S. Arnott. 


PHORMIUM COOKIANUM. 


PHORMIUM COOKIANUM is by no means so 
noble a plant as the well-known Р. tenax, but, 
nevertheless, it is well worth a place in the 
large rock garden or a sheltered border of 
choice plants. Here, in Gloucestershire, it has 
proved to be quite hardy, and has flowered 
freely on several occasions. The loose panicles 
of conspicuous brownish-red flowers are very 
persistent and interesting. 

Seeds are produced in plenty and provide a 
ready means of increase, albeit the resulting 
plants are somewhat slow in growth. During 
the abnormal summer of 1921, P. Cookianum 
was a magnificent feature, and evidently it 
revels in dry conditions. Plants growing in 
somewhat firm soil flower much better than do 


those with a deep end rich root-run. R. E. 4 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart.. 
Gatton Park, Reigute. 

Zyzopetalum. — Plants of Zygopetalum Mackayi 
will soon be passing out of flower, and any 
necessary te-potting is best done when the new 
growths are a few inches high. This Orchid is 
impatient of frequent root disturbance, there- 
fore it should only be repotted when the com- 
post is exhausted and the receptacle has become 
too small to accommodate another season's 
growth. In order to secure the best results, 
ample pot-room should be afforded; as a rule 
a receptacle two sizes larger than the one the 
plant previously occupied will be suitable. 
The rooting medium should consist of a 
mixture of good fibrous loam, Osmunda-fibre, 
cut into rather small portions, and Sphagnum- 
moss, with plenty of crushed crocks, and silver- 
sand added. Only a small amount of drainage 
material need be used, and a layer of rough 
compost should be placed over the drainage to 
ensure a free passage of water. For a few 
weeks after being disturbed, the plants should 
be grown in the Cattleya house, but when they 
are re-established they should be placed in a 
cool intermediate temperature, and protected 
from the direct rays of the sun at all times. 
Established plants should be given plenty of 
water while they are making their growths. 
The above remarks also apply to such hybrids 
as Z. leucochilum, Z. Sedenii, Z. Perrenoudii, 
and Z. Sanderi. | 


Laelia pumila.—After this charming little 
plant has flowered and when fresh root action 
is evident, it may be repotted or top-dressed. 
The most suitable compost is coarse Osmunda- 
fibre, and shallow Orchid pans without side- 
holes, form the most suitable receptacles. The 
pans should be suspended about two feet from 
the roof-glass in a house having an inter- 
mediate temperature. The pans should be well 
drained and only a thin layer of soil is 
necessary. It is important that water passes 
away freely, and very little moisture should be 
given the plant until after the new roots have 
penetrated the fresh compost. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Primulas.— During recent years many beauti- 
ful hardy Primulas have been introduced, 
chiefly from Western China. Fortunately most 
of these may be easily raised from seed, though 
germination is sometimes slow. If seeds are 
sown at the present time and placed in a cool 
house, germination will be much more certain 
than if the sowing is deferred until a later 
date when the drying winds of spring make 
it much more difficult to maintain equable 
conditions of moisture. 


. Sweet Peas.—The principal sowing of Sweet 
Peas should be made now. Many prefer to 
sow the seeds in boxes, and certainly in 
such receptacles moisture conditions are less 
difficult. to control than when sown in pots. 
Whichever method is adopted overcrowding 
should be guarded against, and it is a good 
practice to accelerate germination by stand- 
ing the seed pans in a house having an inter- 
mediate temperature until the plants appear, 
after which they should be immediately 
transferred to a frame and the plants grown 
on in the coolest conditions possible. 


Summer Bedding Plants. — Autumn - struck 
cuttings which have been wintered in boxes 
should now be potted. Where space is 
limited they may be grown on in the fruit 
houses for a time, but as soon as they 
are established they should be transferred 
to airy pits or frames, where sturdy growth 
will be promoted. Stock plants for the pro- 
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vision of cuttings should be cleansed and 
placed in warmth, and the propagation of 
such plante as Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Salvias, 
Verbenas, etc., be proceeded with as cuttings 
appear until the required number is obtained. 
If stocks of these plants are low they may 
be easily raised from seed, but, there is 
frequently not the same uniformity of habit 
and colour in the resulting plants. For some 
positions this is of minor importance, but 
for the purely formal garden every effort 
should be made to raise a sufficient number 
of plants from cuttings. 


Hollyhock. — This grand old plant will 
probably never regain the position it once 
had in gardens owing to its susceptibility to 
fungous disease. With good cultivation seed 
sown now may be expected to produce 
plants which will flower at the end of the 
summer, and plants raised from всей have а 
better constitution than those propagated 
from cuttings. 


Begonias.—Seeds of Begonia, both tuberous 
and fibrous-rooted, may now be sown in 
strong heat. Scatter the seed thinly on fine 
soil in well-prepared pots or pans, and cover 
the latter with a sheet of glass. As soon as 
the plants can be handled prick them off 
and keep them growing actively until they 
can be transferred to a frame over a half. 
spent hot- bed, where they will make good 
plants for late summer display. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Carrots.—Hot beds for raising early Carrots 
in frames should be made of fallen leaves and 
horse manure. A fair depth of fine soil should 
be placed on top of the fermenting materials 
and the seed sown in the soil. When_ the 
seed has been sown soot should be dusted all 
over the bed as a deterrent to slugs, which 
are liable to destroy many of the seedlings in 
a single night. 


Cauliflower.—Early Cauliflower plants in 
frames should be freely ventilated on fine days 
and the ground between the plants stirred at 
intervals. All decayed leaves should be 
removed and the plants watered carefully. 
Should snails attack the plants, spent carbide 
shaken around the latter will render. them 
safe from the pests. 


Lettuce.—-Plants in frames should be given 
plenty of fresh air on fine days and mats 
should be placed handy in case of frost 
Another sowing should be made in gentle 
warmth to obtain plants for a succession. lt 
is advisable to place the seedlings near the 
roof-glass on a shelf and water them with 
great care, as young Lettuce soon damp off 
when given too much moisture. 


Mushrooms.—Horse manure collected from 


stables where horses have been fed on good Oats 


should be used for the making of fresh Mush- 
room beds. All rough straw should be shaken 
clear from the droppings and the latter placed 
in a dry shed. Turn the manure every other 
day, as if left too long undisturbed it will 
become excessively hot and turn white inside. 
When sufficient dung has been collected for a 
bed, and properly prepared by turning, it 
should be placed in the house and well 
trampled with the feet or made firm with a 
beater, to make sure that the bed is very 
firm. A thermometer should be plunged in 
the centre of the bed and when the tem- 
perature falla to between 80° to 90” the spawn 
may be inserted. When this has been done 
three inches of good loam that has been 
passed through a sieve with an inch mesh 
should be placed all over the bed. Make the 
surface very firm by beating with a wooden 
beater. Water the soil copiously with tepid 
water, then cover the bed with short, old, 
hay. Mushroom spawn takes longer to develop 
at this time of the year than in summer, 
when the temperature of the house can be 
kept more regular. 
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By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FH Kals 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestersnire. 
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Renovation of Old Trees.-—Any trees, whether 
on walls or in the orchards, which have failed 
to crop satisfactorily, may be attended to any 
time during open weather. The top soil 
should be removed carefully with a fork until 
the roots are reached, when more ‘of the soil 
between these should be taken out, and fresh 
loam cut from an old pasture substituted. At 
the sume time work in some coarse bone 
meal and old mortar rubble. Make the soil 
firm with a rammer, and spread the new 
compost evenly over the roots. A little of the 
old soil may be put back on the surface, 
finishing with a mulch of half-decayed manure 
If dry weather prevails iu the spring, give 
the trees a thorough watering, as this will 
encourage them to make fresh roots. Atten- 
tion should also be given to the branches; 


those attached to walls should be taken 
down, all loose bark scraped off, and the 
stems well scrubbed with warm  Gjishurst 


compound, or sprayed with a caustic alkali 
wash. In most cases the trees thus treated 
will repay for the extra labour expended on 
them 





Morello Cherries.— The trees of Morello Cherries 
may now be pruned, and the branches tied 
or nailed to the wall, whichever method is 
in use. If they were summer pruned, only 
the young wood will need shortening to tbe 
spurs, and the leaders cut back one-third 
of their length. It is important to see that 
the ties are not too tight, as this is & frequent 
cause of the trees gumming. Boards or trellis 
work should be used for the operator to 
stand on. All prunings should be raked up, 
and the borders lightly forked over, after 
giving the soil a surface dusting of lime and 
old soot. Cherries are subject to attacks of 
scale, and if these are present they should 
be removed, and the tree washed with warm 
soft soapy water. 


Grafting. —Old trees that are intended to be 
re-grafted in the coming spring should be 
headed back, and suitable shoots for grafts 
from other trees tied in bundles, and heeled 
in under а warm wall, where they will keep 
plump until required. 


Work in Frosty Weather.—Much may be done 
during periods of frost to lighten the work 
later, such as wheeling manure on to ground 
where the trees require top-dressing, and burn- 
ing all rubbish, such as prunings, old branches 
that have been cut out, and loose bark. The 
ash will provide valuable material for placing 
around the trees. Poles may be cut and 
sharpened in readiness for hanging nets or 
tiffany on in front of wall trees that will 
require protection from frost when in bloom, 
and shorter stakes may be got ready for 
placing round Strawberry beds when the time 
comes for these to be netted. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES. NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Late Grapes.— The latest Grapes should not 
be allowed to remain on the vines after this 
date, but should be cut and stored in bottles 
and placed in a dark room where а tem- 
perature of 45° сап be maintained. In 
removing the bunches from the vines they 
should be cut with a good length of the current 
vears growth in order that the stem will 
reach the water, and at the same time it 
will allow the bunch to hang sufficiently clear 
from the neck of the bottle in case of drip. 
After the removal of the bunches the pruning 
of the vines should be done forthwith, And 
at the earliest opportunity the vines should be 
cleansed. If mealy bug is present great care 
will be required to combat this pest. One of 
the best remedies is to eyanide the house when 
the vines are quite dormant, but great care 
is necessary When performing this operation. 
Another good remedy is to well scrub the 
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vines with hot water at a temperature of 150°, 
applying immediately a dressing of! paraffin 
emulsion before removing any loose bark. 
Afterwards the vines should {be scraped ' clean 
and the dressing of paraffin emulsion repeated. 
Allow the vines to become dry, when they 
may be painted with a mixture of tar and 
clay. The clay should be made into a thick 
paste, then add one part of tar to fifteen 
parts of clay. This mixture may be painted 
on the rods and spurs with safety, but a 
weaker mixture (1 of tar to 25 of clay) should 
be used over the buds. At the same time 
thoroughly cleanse the interior of the house, 
using a strong, soapy wash, adding a wine 
glass of paraffin to every two gallons of the 
soapy water. Limewash all walls, afterwards 
removing all surface soil to the depth of 
three inches. Water the border freely, and 
open all ventilators night and day whenever 
the outside conditions will allow. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
Ву F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. Sir GEORGE 
Horronp, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Forced Tulips.—Early forced Tulips often 
prove somewhat disappointing by reason of 
their short flower stems. This may be 
obviated by growing the plants in a partially 
darkened position. Over a portion of the side 
staging in a span or lean-to house, tack some 
strips of Hessian canvas on the inside frame- 
work of the house (roof and front lights). A 
portion of the canvas fixed at either end and 
a strip hung perpendicularly from the roof of 
the house and leading to the íront edge of 
the stage will complete the enclosure. Tulips 
that show signs of making top-growths and 
have well filled their pots with roots, may . be 
transferred from the frames to the position 
prepared as above described. A light layer of 
Moss placed over the pots will assist the 

lants to make top growth, and the Moss may 

e removed as the flowers push through it. 
The extra trouble taken will be repaid by the 
production of long-stemmed flowers and 
without loss of colour, provided the plants are 
taken out of the enclosure when the flowers 
are about half developed. This method is 
recommended for early forcing only, or during 
the dull, short days of winter. 

Other Bulbs.— Hyacinths, Narcissi and 
Freesias which are pushing up their flowers should 
be placed on shelves or on the stage near to 
the roof glass, to keep them sturdy. The 
Freesia is a general favourite for room 
decoration by reason of its delicious perfume. 
The plants should be grown under cool 
conditions and in a light, airy position. They 
respond to steady forcing. however, and should 
be introduced to warmth in small batches 
in order to prolong the supply. 


Carnations.—In my notes last week on the 
propagation of Carnations the statement that 
the cuttings should be placed in saucers ** three 
quarters of an inch apart" should read ** about 
one and a quarter inches apart." A six-inch 
saucer will thus accommodate about 25 cuttings. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ENCEPHALARTOS VILLOSUS. 

With the exception of Cycas revoluta, very 
few representatives of the ancient plants of 
the order Cycadaceae are cultivated in 
than botanic gardens. Prior to the war many 
large and handsome examples of Cycas, 
Euchephalartos, Zamia, Macrozamia and Dioon, 
were to be found in the numerous large 
continental private gardens. Мапу of these 
fine plants were lost during the war, but the 
Ghent show of 1923 contained evidence that 
efforts are being made to re-introduce the 
various species. At the present time it so 
rarely happens that a Cycad is found growing 
in a British private garden that a plant 
bearing a cone is of more than usual interest. 
A specimen in flower may be seen now in Sir 
Hugh Thomas’ gardens at Castle Hall, Milford 
Haven (gr., Mr. W. Durrant). 








other 
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This specimen of Encephalartos villosus 
(Fig. 16) carries a fine cone of a soft, golden 
colour which is very attractive. This species 
produces cones more often than any other of 
the Cycads but, fortunately, cone production 
does not in any way affect the health of the 
plants, and the cones may be allowed to 
remain so long as they are attractive. — No 
fertile seeds are produced unless cross pollination 
is effected. Male cones are longer and more 
cylindrical than female cones. Encephalartos 
villosus is a native of Natal and is figured 
in Botanical Magazine, tab. 6654. 


GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 


THERE are many beautiful _ free-flower- 
in climbers most suitable for embel- 
— cool greenhouses and  conservatories. 


Amongst those that may be highly recom- 
mended for the purpose are Cantua dependens 
(buxifolia), ** The Magic Tree " of the Peruvian 
Indians. This is one of the most charming 
climbers introduced to cultivation for planting 





FIG. 16. 
ENCEPHALARTOS VILLOSUS. 


FRUITING SPECIMEN OF 


ш a cool house for covering pillars and 
rafters with long, drooping branches. The 
rosy orange, funnel-shaped flowers are freely 
produced throughout the spring and early 
summer months. This Cantua should be planted 
in a mixture of light, turfy loam, fibrous peat 
and silver sand, and the soil should be 
well-drained. The plant may be propa- 
zated trom half-ripened cuttings placed in sandy 
soil under a hand-light in very slight 
warmth. 

The various 
Habrothamnus 
Howering 
bloom for 


and varieties of 
Cestrum) are very free 
evergreen plants that remain in 
several month until late in the 
autumn. The flowers are produced in terminal 
clusters. The plants may be grown in pots 
or planted out, for covering pillars and 
rafters, or they may be grown against a 
a wall provided it is shaded fror the strong 
sunshine, The flowers are produced on the 
wood of the previous year, therefore pruning 


species 
(svn. 


should not be — done until flowering 
іх over. There are several species and 
varieties; amongst the best are H. elegans, 
purplish red; H. Newellii, bright crimson, 


one of the best; H. aurantiacus, golden yellow 
and Н fasciculatus, crimson. The plants 
are propagated from cuttings formed of firm 
side shoots. They should be rooted under a 
hand light, with slight bottom heat. 
Hibbertia dentata is a very pretty climber, 
or twiner, with dark coppery foliage; it 
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produces an abundance of deep yellow flowers 
that last for a long time during the autumn 
and winter, a valuable and highly decorative 
plant when flowers are getting scarce. It is 
suitable for use as a climber planted out in 
the conservatory, and makes an ideal plant 
when grown as a specimen in a pot with the 
young shoots twined on a trellis. In this 
way it becomes a complete mass of foliage 
and bright yellow flowers that are set off by 
the bronzy shining foliage. Н. volubilis is 
another free flowering climber or twiner with 
dark green foliage and large yellow flowers. 
This is a strong grower and makes a good 
pot or pillar plant. Cuttings of both species 


root freely in slight heat; H. dentata may be 


propagated also from seed. 

Lonicera sempervirens minor is an exceedingly 
pretty and attractive free-flowering evergreen 
Honeysuckle, with a neat, compact habit, 
producing flowers of a rich, glowing scarlet and 
yellow, that last in bloom for а very lon 
period. This excellent climber may be plant 
out for covering the roof rafters, or for 
training near the roof; the bright clusters of 
hanging flowers have a very pretty effect. 
The plant requires to be shaded from strong 
sunshine. Cuttings of half ripened shoots 
taken off with a heel, placed in а hand light 
over slight heat, offer a ready means of 
increasing the stock. 

Rhynchospermum jasminoides is another free 
flowering, evergreen, cool greenhouse climber 
with a neat, compact habit. It has dark 
green foliage, and pure white, very fragrant 
flowers that are freely produced. It is an 
excellent subject for planting out for covering 
the pillars of the house, or for placing against 
a greenhouse wall, and is especially useful 
when grown as a pot plant for covering a 
balcony trellis or wire screen. It may be 
propagated from cuttings, rooted in slight 
heat. Clematis indivisa is a very effective 
evergreen climber, with bright, shining, ever- 
green foliage, and panicles of creamy-white, 
star-shaped flowers, that are freely produced 
during April and May. It does well planted 
out, and flowers freely when grown as a pot 
plant. C. indivisa lobata is a variety with 
lobed leaflets, but the flowers are similar to 
those of C. indivisa. This Clematis may be 
propagated from cuttings formed from ripened 
wood and placed in slight heat. Mandevilla 
suaveolens is a beautiful evergreen climber and 
is very attractive when planted out and 
allowed to ramble amongst the rafters under the 
roof of the conservatory. It is not satisfactory 
rown as a pot plant and it requires much 
root space to develop its large, white, fragrant 
flowers. This plant also may be increased by 
means of cuttings formed of the small, half- 
ripened, side shoots taken off close to the old 
wood, and placed in a hand light with 
moderate bottom heat, in sandy soil; it may 
also be raised from seed.  Physianthus albens 
is à very effective and distinct climber most 
suitable for planting out in the cool conser- 
vatory for covering pillars and rafters. The 
white flowers are tinged with rose and are 
produced with freedom during the summer. 
Cuttings of firm, short, side shoots root 
freely under a hand-light in gentle heat, or 
seed may be sown in heat in spring. 

Solanum jasminoides is another free flowering 
pillar plant. It produces an abundance of white 
flowers that are slightly tinted. This Solanum 
is an invaluable plant for growing in ordinary 
cool greenhouses or conservatories. In the 


warmer parts of Devon and Cornwall it 
grows and flowers freely in the open; also 
in the South of England in sheltered 


positions provided slight protection is afforded 
during the winter. Cuttings of half-ripened 
wood placed in slight heat root freely. 

All the climbers described above do well grown 
in soil consisting of two-thirds light turfy 
loam and one-third fibrous peat, or leaf- 
mould, mixed with silver sand. It needs 
free drainage to prevent the soil from be- 
coming sodden or sour through over water- 
ing. None of the plants enumerated is much 
subject to insect pests provided the condi- 
tions of growth are hygienic. John Heal, 


V.M.H. 
B 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
‘Diseases of Glasshouse Plants. 


THe annual monetary loss, due to attacks of 
fungous, bacterial and physiological diseases of 
commercial crops grown under glass, must be 
enormous. It has been claimed that where the 
best cultural methods are employed diseases 
ought never to appear, but under general glass- 
house conditions it is rare to find a crop which 
can be given an absolutely clean bill of health. 
The Lea Valley is world famous for the high 
state of cultivation maintained by the growers of 
this district, and Dr. Bewley, the author of the 
book under review,* in his capacity as Director 
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of the Cheshunt Experimental Station, has. 


taken advantage of his opportunity of studying 
the growers’ troubles on the nursery itself and, 
by so doing, has gained an insight into the best 
eultural methods employed, which knowledge 
has doubtless served him in good stead in 
devising and recommending disease control 
measures of a really practicable nature. 

The author rightly pays attention to the 
— oonditions of the greenhouse in relation 
to health and disease in plants, and gives advice 
on the situation, construction, heating, and 
water supply of the structure from this stand- 
point. In the chapter dealing with the 
`# Diseased Condition of Plants due to Environ- 
mental Faotors,” the relationship between light, 
heat, soil conditions—mechanical and chemical, 
atmospheric humidity, etc., and plant disease is 
studied in detail, and some important observa- 
tions are made. 

In the consideration of diseases due to fungi, 
the latter are classified under the headings of 
root diseases, wilt diseases, and stem, leaf and 
fruit diseases. Chapters are also devoted to 
bacterial and mosaic diseases. The author 
gives a lucid description of the symptoms of 
the many diseases and the best and most 
economical methods of controlling them. 
Tomatos, Cucumbers, Chrysanthemums, Melons. 
and Carnations are the main crops dealt with. 
The methods of sterilising soil by steam, hot 
water, and chemical compounds as a means of 
freeing it of diseases and pests, is discussed 
at length, and formulae and instructions for 
making the chief fungicides are detailed. 

The book will undoubtedly prove a boon to 
the many growers engaged in the glasshouse 
industry, and will help them to understand the 
reasons why plants become diseased. If the 
general advice given by the author is followed, 
their troubles, and incidentally, their losses, will 
be reduced to а minimum. The text is illus- 
trated by a number of half-tone blocks and 
line-drawings and is particularly free from typo- 
graphical errors. We note, however, that the 
cross-reference given under sclerotium disease 
of Tulips is really to a paper by Mr. J. K. 
Ramsbottom on the ‘Control of the Eelworm 
Disease of Narcissus.” 

We hope that Dr. Bewley will give us a 
companion volume dealing with such important 
market crops as Grapes, Peaches, Strawberries, 
and forced vegetables. 


Standardised Plant Names.t 


THs confusion existing in plant nomenclature 
is so woll known to overy one interested 
in horticulture that we can appreciate the 
laborious efforts of the American Joint Com- 
mittee on Horticulture in its attempt to 
bring every tree, shrub and plant in com- 
merce in America under one standardised 
* scientific " and one standardised ** common ” 
name; by so doing it is hoped that trade 
in plants in America. will be considerably 


simplified. 

The task undertaken by the Committee 
has, needless to say, been one of great 
magnitude. This Committee began its work 
in 1915, and in 1917 published the Official 
Code of Standardised Plant Names, oppor- 


tunity being given the Committee to make 


* Diseases of Glusshouse Planta. By W. К. Bewley, D.Sc. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. pp. 208. Price 123. Od. net, 


+ Standardived Plant Names. By the American Joint 
Committee on Horticulture Nomenclature, pp. 346. Prices 
$5.00 and 36.500 for copies in flexible covers. Mount 
Pleasant Presa, Harrisburg, U.S.A. 
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use of the “Finding List of Binomials," 
published in the sixth volume of Bailey's 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. The war 
years of 1917 and 1918 impeded further re- 
search, but from 1919 onwards the work 
was taken up seriously, and help was forth- 
coming, not only from individuals but also 
from the principal horticultural societies and 
organisations. 

Space will not permit a detailed descrip- 
tion of the system followed, but there are 
one or two decisions of the Committee 
worthy of note. For instance, Recommenda- 
tion X, Article 23, of the International Rules 
of Botanical Nomenclature, has been dropped, 
and no longer are capital initial letters to 
be employed for specific names no matter 
whether the species is taken from the name 
of & person or from a generic name. Another 
decision has been to abandon the use of the 
ii as an ending to the species names of 
the second declension genitive and to employ 
one i only. As a result Calochortus Howellii 
is now written Calochortus howelli, Dracoce- 
phelum Moldavica as Dracocephelum molda- 
vica, and so on. These practices, we may 
add, have been universally adopted by 
zoologists for some time past. 

The standardisation of one common name 
for each plant has heen the Committee's 
greatest task. One plant may masquerade 
under dozens of common names, and the 
same common name jis often applied to 
wholly different plants. In order to reduce 
this confusion the Committee has collated 
all the common names given for a plant in 
leading American and English botanical and 
horticultural works and publications and ar- 
bitrarily proposed one name wherever pos- 
sible as the national standard common name. 
The use of pseudo-scientific Latinized names 
for horticultural hvbrids is condemned and 
simple common names suggested, thus, Nephro- 
lepsis exaltata bostoniensis elegantissima com- 
pacta cristata has been rechristened with the 
simple name of Cockatoo Boston Fern. Such 
changes as these may be welcomed by 
nurserymen. 

Another change has been the suppression 
of the use of the possessive sign (°) with 
the accompanying letter “s” where not 
required for euphony and clearness, €... 
Wilson's Barberry is now written Wilson 
Barberry; Brown's Lily becomes Browns 
Lily. The use of the hyphen has also been 
deleted wherever possible, and such words 
as pine-apple and bell-flower now become 
pineapple and bellflower—a practice which ік 
quite common in this country. 

In the large classes of florists’ flowers- - 
Roses, Iris, Tulip, Chrysanthemum, ete.,-- 
name duplicating is very common, and the 
Committee rightly urges the need for the 
registration of varieties. The Tulip may be 
taken as an example of the work under- 
taken by the Committee, but we аге 
surprised to see no reference to the mag- 
nitent work accomplished by our own 
Royal Horticultural Society in the years 
1914-15. A special Tulip and Nomenclature 
Committee consisting of the leading Tulip 
growers in this country und in Holland set 
up trials of all the known Tulips and var- 
ieties ір commerce, and a scheme of classiti- 
cation was drawn up and the synonomy of 
tho varieties with more than one nane 
settled. In the main the American classifi- 
cation is the same as that adopted by the 
above committee, but we find differences in 
the choice of names. For instance, the 
R.H.S Committee favoured the name of 
William Copland as opposed to Sweet Laven- 
der, which was nothing more or less than 
a name given to the paler-eoloured flowers 
of William Copland, grown under forcing 
conditions in the greenhouse. The American 
Committee has now sanctioned the use of 
Sweet Lavender in place of William Copland ! 
Again, the variety Louis Lenglart has по 
synonym attached in the American list, 
whereas in the English list Louisiana is 
regarded as being the correct name for this 
variety. Other confusing examples could be 
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given in number, and realising as we do 
that Standardised Plant Names is intended 
primarily for the use of American hortioul. 
turists we feel that growers will have their 
burdens increased if lists are to be brought 
up-to-date in this fashion. 

The arrangement of the alphabetical list 
of scientific and common names of plante 
is readily understood. The approved scien. 
tific names аге in bold-faced type, and the 
approved common name is in small capitals. 
Synonyms ог unapproved names are in 
italics. It is declared that the names as 
published are to be adopted as standards 
for a period of not less than five years 
from 1923. 


A Vegetable Growers’ Handbook. 


THIS is à new issue of a treatise on vegetable 
growing* by two ladies, who evidently understand 
what they are writing &bout, and their book 
should be of service to amateur growers and 
small cultivators generally. The authors deal 
in а very sensible manner with all the 
common orops of the kitchen garden, and 
there are also chapters on seed-sowing, and 
the care of seedlings; manures, a monthly 
calendar, and ‘odds and ends," in which 
several useful receipts are included and mis- 
cellaneous information оп a variety ої 
subjects piven. 

The practical advice on growing vegetables 
is sound and there are useful notes on the 
chief pests which attack the respective crops. 
In touching on the question of eelworm in 
Cucumbers the authors recommend exposing 
the soil to the air, stating that if this is 
done eelworms are seldom prevalent. This 
hardly goes fur enough. for nothing is written 
about thoroughly cleansing infected houses 
and the need for sterilising the soil either 
by steaming or baking. The advice to sow 


Onion seed thinly and separately may be 
adopted by those who wish to obtain ex- 
hibition bulbs, but small growers will find 


it more profitable to sow thickly, using the 
thinnings us salad and allowing the crop to 
grow so thickly that the bulbs will almost 
push each other out of the rows. The result- 
iug bulbs will be smaller, but more useful. 
and our experience is that medium-sized 
Onions keep better than very large bulbs. 

For preventing attacks of Onion fly it is 
recommended to stretch thin string that has 
been soaked in creosote along the rows. In 
"Odds and Ends" а mixture of clay and 
manure is recommended for placing on the 
bark of trees to prevent damage by rabbits 
gnawing the bark, whilst tó keep field mice 
trom damaging crops spreading Elder branches 
along the rows is advised. To those troubled 
with cats in their gardens the authors advise 
putting ammonia in uncorked bottles or a 
little chloride of lime in an open container, 
about the garden. ‘The book is well printed 
and singularly free from = misprints. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM VIOLET CHOLMLEY. 


Мк. W. SMITH, gardener to J. Cholmley, 
Esq., Place Newton, Wintringham, Yorkshire, 
sends a very attractive hybrid raised in the 
gardens there between C. Muriel Hollington 
(insigne Sanderae niveum) and C. bella- 
tulum. The flower is wax-like in texture and 
with a glossy surface; although it is stated 
to have been taken from a very small seedling 
plant it measures four inches across the 
extended petals. The sepals and petals are 
pure white, with a slight tinge of Primrose 
colour on the inner halves, and dotted lines 
of dark violet. The lip, which shows C. 
bellatulum distinctly, is tinged with Primrose- 
vellow and has violet markings inside. The 
broad staminode is pale yellow and the lower 
sepals white. 





e A Vegetable Growers’ Handbook. By Mrs. Fanny 
Bennett and Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Martin Hopkinson 
and Co., Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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W HETHER Spring comes early or late we have 
a foretaste of it already in two Snowdrops 
now opening their first flowers. For some 
years past the earliest species to flower at 
Glasnevin has been Galanthus Elwesii, the 
giant of the race. Numerous clumps have 
become established in a bed of shrubby 
Spiraeas in fairly stiff soil, making leaves 
almost as large as those of certain Daffodils. 
Somewhat smaller but equally beautiful is 
Galanthus cilicicus, also now in flower. This 
species is well established in the rock garden 
where a very good collection of species and 
varieties has been got together during the past 
few years. G. cilicicus was described and 
figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle so long ago 
as 1898. 

The only Crocus in flower at present is 
C. Tournefortii, whose lilac flowers with orange 
stigmas peep эр from among the leaves, which 
come rather before them. С. aureus, or 
rather the form called C. lagenaeflorus, is 
well up under an Arbutus and given a few 
bright days would be in flower. Although 
always cited as a synonym of C. aureus the 
form here alluded to invariably flowers far, in 
advance of typical C. aureus. 

In the rock garden the chief interest lies in 
the green and gray colour of numerous low- 
growing evergreens sufficiently well-known to 
lovers of rock gardens; but the most striking 
colour effect is furnished by Tiarella cordifolia 
purpurea, whose leaves are now a rich wine 
colour; probably purple-red best describes it. 

The Saxifrage season is already beginning, 
and quite a number of flowers are open on the 
caucasian 8. Desoulavyi; rather small and 
vellow, they cannot he compared with others 
to flower later, yet at this time they at once 
attract attention. S. apiculata Albertii—a very 
early form—has  pale-yellow flowers already 
open, and 35. Burseriana tridentina has prom- 
inent buds on stems an inch long. Why 
one particular plant growing “cheek by jowl" 
with others of the same variety should be so 
much im advance is a problem. The Primulas, 
too, are on the move, the rather tender 
P. megasaefolia being in flower, while the buds 
of P. rosea are quite distinctly showing colour, 
more especially close to the edge of the Lily 
Pond. Iris unguicularis and several of its 
varieties are still flowering freely in sunny 
places in front of the plant houses. ]. reticulata 
is fast developing, and the fat shoots of 
I. histrioides are coming on apace. One of 
the most striking plants on the rock yarden 
is Euphorbia biglandulosa. Planted just behind 
a good stone over which the lower shoots hang 
the effect is good; the shoots are a couple of 
feet or so long, clothed with stiff, pointed 
glaucous leaves, each shoot surmounted by a 
head of flowers with yellowish bracts. 

For winter and early spring the Heaths 
are invaluable. The many forms of Erica 
carnea, sent out originally, J think, by Messrs. 
Backhouse of York, are already attractive: 
and Erica darleyensis, long known ав E. 
mediterranea hybrida should be grown іп 
every garden. A few plants of E. lusitanica 
are also in flower -though somewhat before 
their time. Sheltered by the branches of a 
Pine, Cyclamen Coum is now pushing up its 
crimson flowers. 

The Witch-Hazels are beginning to open, 
particularly small plants of Hamamelis arborea 
and H. mollis. For some reason these 
beautiful early-flowering shrubs are not a 
complete success at Glasnevin, growing very 
slowly and occasionally dying unaccountably. 
A small bed raised above the general level 
of the ground and made up with a considerable 
addition of peat looks more promising, but 
still the plants are far from equalling those 
I have seen in the South of England. 

In the warm greenhouse, where the more 


popular decorative plants are shown, the 
chief display at present is furnished by 
groups of Cyclamens, Primulas, blue Cine- 


rarias, Roman  Hyacinths, Narcissus Tazetta, 
Moschosma riparium, Salvia splendens, 8. 
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farinacea, Calceolaria Burbidgei, Eupatorium 
Weinmannianum, Pelargoniums, etc. In the 
stove house a large batch of Coleus thyrsoideus 
is attractive by reason of its spikes of blue 
flowers while equally attractive and less 
common is Pycnostachys Dawei, represented 
by about a dozen bushy plants, four to five 
feet high, furnished with short dense spikes 
of blue flowers. А group of Begonia socrotana 
was a cheerful sight at Christmas time while 
batches of its derivatives, B. Gloire de 
Lorraine, В. 


Turnford Hall, etc., growing 
near by demonstrate the valuable work of 
the hybridist in raising new and beautiful 





FIG. 


plants for the use and enjoyment of mankind. 
Pavoniaintermedia,a tropical shrub of the Mallow 
order, is striking by reason of the red bracts 
subtending the flower proper.  Bromeliaceous 
plants are not опу botanically interesting 
but attract visitors immensely by their 
quaint forms, the  ofttimes peculiar and 
striking tinting of the leaves and the bright 


colours of the bracts and flowers. Aechmea 
calyculata and A. fulgens var. Thibaudiana 
are attractive at present, likewise Tillandsia 


tenuis and T. Lindenii major. Two interest- 
ing basket plants for a warm house are 
Aeschynanthus Lamponga and Nematanthus 
longipes, both with bright red flowers. 
Orchids in flower are fairly well represented 
at present, particularly Calanthes which have 
rarely flowered better. In spite of the rather 


Li 
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sunless summer the pseudo-hulbs grew to a fine 
size and ripened well, and now the spikes 
are more than usually vigorous. They include 
C. Veitchii, C. Veitchii grandiflora, C. luteo- 
oculata, С. bella, and C. Wm. Murray. 
Grouped with many of the best Paphiopedilums 
(Cypripedium) the combination is effective. 
Numerous varieties of Laelia anceps are now 
opening, while others of the more ornamental 
genera are Oncidium bicallosum, Laelio-Cattleva 
Canhamiana, Trichopilia Gouldii, a beautiful 
hybrid (fragrans » suavis) raised by Messrs. 
Charlesworth (Fig. 14); Laelia fladnosa with 
small, rich yellow flowers: Sophro-cattleya 


14. -TRICHOPILIA GOULDII. 


Pandora of attractive colouring; Pilumna 
nobilis (Trichopilia), with fragrant white flowers 
with yellow throat; Paphiopedilum Sanderae 
Kimballii (insigne Sanderae ~ Laura Kimball). 
More modest but equally interesting are the 
following now in bloom: Bulbophyllum 
gracilipes, B. comosum, B. setisepalum, B. 
Pechei, Cirrhopetalum Makoyanum, C. Medusae, 
Coelogyne miniata with small coral-red flowers, 
C. lentiginosa, Lycaste Barringtoniae, Masde- 
vallia peruviana, М. cucullata, M. pachyura, 
M. tovarensis, M. Macrura, Maxillaria elegantula, 
M. dichroma alba, M. lepidota, M. variabilis, 
M. candida, Odontoglossum nevadense pictum, 
O. cristatum, O. Suttoni, O. constrictum, O. 
aspersum, Oncidium cheirophorum, Platyclinis 
glumaceum, and P. uncata. J. M. Besant, 
Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Nliustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkuahle flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsitle for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our corresnondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, tf they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all lettera relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER ; and that 
all communications intended for pullication or referring 
to the literaru department. and oll plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The tico departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
nusdirected, 


Local News.— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Urgent Communicatjons.—// sent by telenraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron.," Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special No‘ice to Correspondents.—T/e Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for noming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent ag early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as а quarantee of 
good faith. 


HORTICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
IN 1923. 


— — — — 


є far as purely horticultural legislation 
is concerned, nothing very startling 
occurred during the past year, but a 
brief summary of the principal matters may 
be of interest to readers. 


COLORADO BEETLE. 


An order dated the (th December, 1923, 
was issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, operating from the lith of the 
same month, with a view to preventing the 
introduction of the Colorado Beetle. This 
Order prohibits the landing in England or 
Wales of апу living plants, Potatos or 
Tomatos, shipped from any port in European 
France, unless the landing is authorised by 
an Inspector's license, or unless each consign- 
ment is accompanied by copy certificates of 
an officer of the French Services d'Inspection 
Phytopathologique. The original of such 
certificates is required to be forwarded by 


post to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (Horticulture Division) before the 


consignment is despatched. In the саза of 
living plants, Potatos and Tomatos, not 
grown in France, similar certificates have to 
be issued by a duly authorised official of 
the country of origin, or else a certificate 
of origin visé by a Local Authority in the 
country of origin. The country and place 
where the produce was grown is required 
to be stated in such certificate. Living 
plants, Potatos or Tomatos, shipped from any 
port in European Franco and landed in 
England or Wales without such license ог 
certificates are to be destroyed by and аё 
the expense of tho importer, unless authority 
to dispose of them otherwise is obtained 
from an Inspector. The penalty in default 
is £10. Power to search premises is given to In- 
spectors, and the penalty for obstructing 
them is also £10. The expression ‘living 
plants" includes all trees, shrubs, and the 
tubers, bulbs, rhizomes, corms, roots, layers, 


cuttings, or any parts of any plant, tree 
or shrub, but «does not include cut flowers, 
or vegetables .for consumption. This new 
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Order revokes that of 1922, but does not 
affect the requirements of the Destructive 
Insecta and Pesta Order of 1922. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES. 


By the Expiring Laws Continuance Act of 
1923, the concessions given to horticulturists 
and agriculturists by the Agricultural Rates 
Act of 1896 were continued until 31st 
March, 1925. 


WART DISEASE or POTATOS. 


The Wart Discase of Potatos Order, 1923, 
came into force last June, and revokes all 
previous Orders of the same nature. Persons 
in charge of any land on which disease 
exists, or having under their charge Potatos 


affected with the disease, are required to 
notify the fact to the Ministry or its In- 
spector. Tubers visibly affected with the 


disease are not to be sold or offered for 
sale for any purpose. The Order contains 
directions as to the precautions to be adopted 
in cases of outbreak of this disense and also 
imposes restrictions on planting Potatos on 
infected land, as well as restrictions on re- 
moval or sale of Potatos grown in an infected. 
aren except as therein specified. No Potatos 
are to be planted or sold or offered for sale 
for planting in England or Wales which 
not the subject of a certificate. preseribed in 
the Order. This regulation however, does 
not apply to the planting of Potatos saved 
from the crop grown on the same land in 
the previous year. No person is to sell as 
Potatos of à improved immune variety those 
whieh are not of such approved variety. 
Restrictions are also imposed on the sale or 
planting of Potatos imported from abroad, 
except under license. Powers of entry and 
search are given to Inspectors and the penalty 
for contravention of the Order is £10. In 
effect the Order continues the previous regu- 
lations but goes still further in providing 
(1) that the only Potatos which will be 
allowed to go out of Infected areas into clean 
areas аге '* ware" Potatos of approved immune 
varieties, and also (2) that no Potatos may be 
planted, or sold for planting anywhere in 
England or Wales unless they have been 
previously certified for seed purposes as laid 
down in the Order, or in the case of foreign 
Potatos, unless their planting or sale for 
planting is licensed. by the Ministry. 


SILVER LEAF DISEASE. 


The Silver Leaf Order of 1923 came into 
force last June and provided that: — 
(1) The occupier of any premises on which 


‘Plum or Apple trees are growing shall, 
in each year before July loth, destroy by 
fire on the premises all the dead wood 
of each Plum or Apple tree, and where 
auch dead wood is in the trunk of any 
such tree and extends to the ground, 
the occupier shall before the said date 
grub up and destroy by fire on the 
premises the whole of any such tree, 
including the roots. 


(2) An Inspector may at any time serve a 
notice on the occupier of any premises 
requiring him to destroy by fire on the 
premises, within the time specified in 
the notice, any wood of any kind 
whatsoever on the premises on which 
there are visible fruiting bodies of the 
fungus Stereum purpureum. 


Powers of entry are given to Inspectors and 
the penalty for contravention of the Order 
is £10. 


RaILway RATES FoR MERCHANDISE. 


The new standard charges proposed by the 
railway companies have been published, but 
these are subject to approval by tho Rates 
Advisory Committee. Although the horti- 
cultural trade did better than most trades 
when the new Classification was settled by 
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the Rates Advisory Committee, horticulturists 
are by no means satisfied as to the increase 
in rates which can still be made by the 
railway companies thereunder. The main 
objections are to the rates proposed for 
long distances. 


DRAFT RATING AND VALUATION BILL. 


Considerable uneasiness has heen caused in 
the minds of growers by certain of the 
proposals outlined in the above draft Bill. 
This Bill, however, has not yot been sub. 
mitted to Parliament and has merely been 
issued by Government Officials for public 
criticism. Its provisions are too voluminous 
for any detailed description to be given in 
these columns, but much opposition has been 
raised to the proposal to abolish the ** Parish” 
as the “ Rating unit," as well as the proposal 
to do away with Overseers and Rating 
Assessment Committees as such. The clauses 
which will however, provoke most discussion 
are those which seek to give district valuers. 
or other Inland Revenue Officers, new and 
wider powers to interfere with the prepara- 
tion of assessment lists and to appear at 
the public expense in opposition to апу 
appeal against assessment which may be 
lodged by a rate-payer. The issuing of the 
Bill, however, creates & notable precedent, 
as this is the first occasion on which a 
proposed Parliamentary Bill has been sub- 
mitted to the public, for their approval or 
otherwise, before being finally completed and 
presented to Parliament in the form of a 
Government Bill. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS ACT. 


In view of the complaints raised as to 
the working of this Act a Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Agriculture has 
been sitting to take evidence on the subject, 
and these sittings will continue during the 
new year. Mr. Haygarth Brown of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, has devoted much 
time and attention to the questions raised. 


Вов DISEASES. 


By the Bulb Diseases (Isles of Scilly) 
Order of 1923 which camo into operation 
on the Ist January, 1924, each package or 
consignment of Datffodil or Narcissus bulbs 
landed in the Scilly Isles must have attached 
thereto or be accompanied by :— 


(a) In the case of bulbs grown in England, 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, the 
Irish Free State, or the Channel Islands 
a certificate issued by a duly authorised 
official of the relative Department of 
Agriculture that he has examined the 
bulbs and found them to be clean and 
free from disease; or, 


(b) In the case of bulbs grown in any other 
country, the copy certificate prescribed 
in the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Order of 1922; or, 


(с) А declaration that the bulbs have been 
immersed for a period of three hours in 
water retained at a temperature of 110? F. 
This declaration must be signed by or 
on behalf of the approved person (3.е., 
а person approved for this purpose by 
the Minister) who has carried out the 
treatment and must be made not more 
than three months prior to the date of 
shipment. 


The Order also prescribes measures to be 
taken by bulb growers in tho Isles in cases 
where disease is found to be present. 


In the case of consignments sent frum 
this country, the certificates indicated under 
(a) above will be issued by the Ministry's 
Inspectors after examination of the bulbs. 
All applications for these certificates should 
be addressed to the Ministry at 10, Whitehall 
Place, London 8.W.1. H. Morgan Vetch. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ANCIENT MULBERRY TREES. 


Tuis ''wisest of trees," as Pliny termed the 
Mulberry, is supposed to heve been introduced 
into England when James I. endeavoured, in 
1609, to obtain a supply of silk for the 
foreign weavers settled in Spitalfields and other 


parts of London. But as early as 1555, 
specimens of the Black Mulberry had been 
planted in Lambeth Palace grounds, and, 


earlier still, at Syon House. Mulberry gardens 
were formed at the instigation of James I., 
both at St. James's Park and Greenwich 
Park, in 1609, but the single remaining tree 
of this kind on each of these sites, though 
in the former case labelled as having been 
planted at the instigation of that Monarch, 
are evidently of no great antiquity. The 
Buckingham Palace tree bears à label to the 
effect that it was “PLANTED IN 1609, WHEN 
THE OLD MULBERRY GARDEN was FORMED 
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BY JAMES I.” But a comparison of size with 
that of existing specimens whose ages are 
known, and taking into account situation and 
quality of soil in which it is growing, the 
statement is open to doubt. 

Tradition and a label attached point to one 
of the old and shattered trees at Charlton 
Park, Blackheath, as the first Mulberry tree 
brought to England, and certainly, when the 
above points of comparison are taken into 
account, there would appear to be substantial 
grounds for the statement. The largest tree, 
which has suffered much from storms, having 
lost the upper part of the stem in consequence, 
is still of giant proportions, the trunk girthing 
eight feet eight inches at three feet from ground 
level. Though the trunk is old and shattered, 
the well-rounded head of foliage was perfectly 
healthy when I saw the tree last autumn, and 
fruit was borne in great abundance. 

There are quite a number of old and 
remarkable Mulberry trees in and around 
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London, chief of which are those in Finsbury 
Circus, in Ruskin, Vauxhall, Waterlow, and 
Clissold Parks, and in the grounds of Victoria 
Park Hospital. On Hampstead Heath, at 
Keat’s House, Keat’s Grove, is the straggling, 
propped-up Mulberry tree, under Shih tho 
poet wrote the “Ode to a Nightingale," 

In the kitchen garden at Cleve Court, 
Minster, the recently-acquired property of 
Lord Carson, is one of the largest, healthiest 
and best developed specimens that I have 
seen, but on several estates in England—for 
the tree is rare both in Scotland and Ireland— 
mày be found well grown trees, especially in 
the Thames valley and the counties bordering 
London. 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 15, of a 
very old tree in Lord Lambourne's garden, at 
Bishop's Hall, Romford, gives a good idea 
of the general appearance of the Mulberry ; 
squat, far-spreading and lumpy of foliage. 


The tree rarely attains to a great height, but 
spreads laterally to a wide extent, branching 
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TREE IN LORD LAMBOURNE’S GARDEN 
into heavy limbs at a few feet from the 
‘ground, Owing to the weighty branches and 


brittle nature of the wood, most old trees 
require to be propped or to have the heavy 
branches tied together, in order to prevent 
them from falling apart. The timber is of a 
rich colour, with a distinct and beautiful 
grain, and valuable as cabinet wood, while 
its lasting properties are well known, A. D. 
Webster. 


EUROPEAN CONIFERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago three European, 
Conifers were much planted in the north- 
eastern United States because native trees 
at that time were not often found in American 
nurseries, and because the idea prevailed and still 
prevails that exotic plants were more valuable 
than native ones. These three Conifers were 
the Norway Spruce so-called (Picea Abies or 
excelsa) the Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestris) 
and the Austrian Pine (P. nigra). These are 
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37 
hardy, fast-growing, and for séveral years 
here handsome trees. 

The introduction of the Norway Spruce 
must—according to a recent Bulletin from the 
Arnold Arboretum—be considered a misfortune 
however for New England, where it was 
planted and is still planted as an ornamental 
tree in great numbers. It grows rapidly while 
young and often remains in good condition 
until it is from thirty-five to forty years 
old; then it begins to fail, the leading shoot 
dying or failing to make a satisfactory growth 
and all the upper part of the tree gradually 
becomes thin and unsightly, with the result 
there is now hardly a park or a country 
place in New England where the sad spec- 
tacle of such half dead trees cannot be seen. 
Further south the Norway Spruce often pro- 
mises to become a longer-lived tree; and the 
best specimens known to the Arboretum are 
in the military cemetary at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Seotch Pine, 
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BISHOP'S HALL, ROMFORD. 


magnificent tree and one of the most pic- 
turesque of all Pines, is hardy and grows 
rapidly in America often reproducing itself. from 
self-sown seed. When about thirty years old 
it has the unfortunate habit of dying suddenly 
without obvious cause, and it is doubtful if 
many Scotch Pines more than fifty years old 
can be found in that country. Although 
inferior as an ornamental tree and probably 
as a timber producing tree to the native Red 
Pine, the Austrian Pine is hardy and grows 
rapidly in New England, but, like the Scotch 
Pine, often dies suddenly when only thirty 
or forty years old. 

These three Conifers are easily raised and 
the seed їз readily obtained. The young 
plants grow rapidly and they аге therefore 
profitable plants for nurserymen to handle, 
and the American public, in spite of the 
experience with them, continues to buy them. 

In some of the states they are raised by 
state agencies and given away or sold at a 
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nominal price, or planted hy the states in 
reforesting operations. 

Two Conifers from south-eastern Europe, 
although still insufficiently tested in the north- 
eastern States promise to be valuable. These 
are a White Pine, Pinus речке, and a 
Spruce, Picea omorika. The former has been 
growing in the Arnold Arboretum since 1883: 
it is quite hardy, but as an ornamental 
tree it has no advantage over the native 
White Pine or the western Pinus monticola. 
Picea omorika was first raised from seed 
at the Arboretum in 1881; it has proved 
hardy and has grown rapidly, but suffers 
somewhat from the weevil which does so 
much damage to the leader of the native 
White Pine. Picea omorika is the only Spruce 
tree with flat leaves which із really hardy 
in the New England climate; and at the end 
of forty-two years it is stated to be by far 
the handsomest and most satisfactory Spruce 
tree in the Arnold Arboretum. 


HYPERICUM BALEARICUM. 


THIs is one of the most distinct of the 
shrubby Hypericums and quite unlike any 
other member of the genus. It makes a fairly 
dense little bush, about 2 feet tall, well fur- 
nished with small, ovate leaves, which have a 
very crinkled appearance, owing to the curious 
* warts" on their undersides, and their wavy 
margins. These leaves are a good, full-toned, 
glossy green, and although the plant is not 
generally considered hardy, specimens аго 
have seldom affected by frosts here. Indeed, we 
grown Н. balearicum here for a good many years 
and 20° of frost have not done it much injury. 

Its dwarf growth, compact and upright 
habit render this little shrub of the highest 
value in the rock garden, and it is remarkably 
pretty when, during the late summer, it adorns 
its healthy green with numbers of golden yellow 
flowers, each nearly 1} inch across. H. baleari- 
cum is a native of the Balearic Islands, having 
been introduced over two hundred years ago. It 
is happy enough in any light, free soil, with 
full exposure. J., N. Wales. 


SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA 
(CRATAEGOIDES). 


THis) beautiful. shrub, native of the far 
east, was first introduced to cultivation in 
the United States about 1871-5, whence it 
came to Great Britain. Authorities differ as 
to its correct name, but all appear to agree 
as to its beauty when in flower and also 
when in fruit. The Kew Inder gives 
Symplocos panieulata of è Wallich as а 
svnomyn of S. crataegoides, Buch-Ham. Mr. 
W. J. Bean in his Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
in the British. Isles uses the latter name 
and also gives Buchanan-Hamilton as the 
authority for it. Iu. Bailey's Standard 
Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, Mr. A. Rehder 
describes the species as S. paniculata, Wall. 
(№. cratacgoides, Buch-Ham. Lodhra crataeqoides, 
Deene). | 

In the Gard. Chron. of November 3, 1923, 
Vol. Ixxlv, p. 263, appeared a description of 
this fine shrub from Mr. E. Н. Wilson, ac- 
companied by an illustration of a fruiting branch. 

In the Arnold Arboretum, U.S.A., this 
Symplocos fruits freely and the brilliant 
sapphire colour of the fruits has earned for 
the species the popular title of Sapphire 
Berry. N. paniculata fiowers freely in this 
country but does not appear to be such a 
success in the fruiting stage bere as in 
America. Some idea of its beauty when 
smothered in its white, fragrant flowers in 
carly summer, may be gathered from the 
supplementary illustration which accompanies 
the present issue. The illustration shows a 
fine specimen m the Arnold Arboretum and 
will doubtless make many shrub-lovers in this 
country envious and create a desire to acquire 
this handsome plant for their own collections. 
The shrub is in cultivation at Kew where ‘it 
flowers freely and prettily.” 

There is another species, S. tinetoriu, which 
has been introduced to this country on several 
occasions, but the plant is not a success as it is 
not quite hardy. 
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SELECT BLUE FLOWERS. 


FnRoM earliest spring to late autumn hardy 
herbaceous perennials and bulbous subjects 
provide a constant succession. of flowers, giving 
colour to the garden. 

Blue flowering subjects are always in demand 
and the following list includes a few of the 
choicest for garden purposes. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora produces graceful 
racemes of blue flowers, three feet tall, during 
the late summer and early autumn. 

S. uliginosa is a most attractive plant and 
bears numerous sprays of pretty blue flowers 
from July to September on stems four feet tall. 

N. virgata nemorosa is, perhaps, the most 
showy and attractive member of tho genus, 


bearing numerous violet-blue flowers from 
June to August in the greatest profusion, 


while the leafy bracts are beautifully coloured 
until late in the autumn. Other showy and 
attractive Salvias are S. pratensis, S. Tenorii 
and S. Bertolonii. The beautiful Gentian-blue 
S. patens is unsurpassed for colour for summer 
flowering, but is not hardy, and the plants 
need to be lifted and stored in sand in a 
place where frost will not reach them. 

Platycodon grandiflorum, the Chinese Bell. 
flower, is a splendid plant for the herbaceous 
border, having rich blue flowers that are 
beautifully netted with lines of a darker shade. 
It blooms during the summer, and the spikes 
grow to a height of one and a-half feet. 

The Linums (Flax) include free blooming 
perennials of graceful habit, adapted for 
either the border or rockery, and the plants 


continue in flower over a long period. L. nar- 
bonense, L. perenne, L. austriacum and L. 


Lewisii are all good garden species. 
Scabious caucasica, one of the most beautiful 


border perennials, develops, on tall. steins, 
flowers of a delightful soft blue. from June 
onwards, 

Polemonium = himalaicum, P. humile and 


P. confertum, are all worth planting. 

Lupinus polyphyllus is an old and accom- 
modating favourite with Рса-Пке flowers of 
a pretty blue shade and tufts of bright green 
foliage. If the first flowers are cut off a 
second crop will prolong the flowering period 
well into the autumn. 

Ot border Phloxes, 
best varicties of blue 
аге Le Mahdi, Iris, 
Chareot,  Garteninspector 
Ramsey. Phlox 


Phlox 
and 


decussata, the 
purple shades 
Antoine Merci, Dr. 
Krauss and Win. 
canadensis, Perrx's variety, 


is the most beautiful of all the dwarf Phloxes 


and should have a prominent place in all 
collections of hardy plants. The. upright 


spikes, with corvmbose heads of soft Plumbago- 
blue flowers are not excelled in this family. The 
plant is of a strong growing habit and flowers 
most abundantly from the middle of April 
to July. Of the Alpine species and varieties 
of Phloxes the following are all good in 
shades of blue, lavender and purple: G. F. 
Wilson, subulata lilacina (see Fig. 12, p. 31) 
Stellaria, Violet Queen and Newry Seedling. 
These plants are also suited for the госКеу as 
well as the front row of the herbaceous border. 
Lindelofia spectabilis (the Himalayan Hound's 
Tongue) bears. erect racemes of drooping blue 
flowers with purple lobes and pretty heart- 
shaped leaves. A few other plants. with blue 
or blue shaded flowers are Eryngniuns, Hepaticas, 
Anemones, Geraniums, Funkias, Lavender. and 
Lithospermum. WF. Logan. 


THE APENNINE WINDFLOWER. 


ONE of our most delightful flowers for planting 
In grass is Anemone apennina, the Apennine 
Windtlower, which even m a clump or two is 
very lovely, but in. spreading sheets in the 


grass 13 Of almost transcendent beauty One 
of the most delighttul. garden scenes [О have 


observed: was an orehard of Apple trees in full 
bloom, carpeted with many thousands of the 
blue flowers of Anemone apennina in the grass 
beneath. It was a scene never to. be forgotten, 
although many vears have elapsed since it was 
viewed with the keenest delight. 1 was equally 
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enchanted with a wooded glen carpeted amid 
the short grass under deciduous trees by myriads 
of the lovely blooms of this Anemone. 

This Windflower hlossoms after the earlier 
A. blanda, and is much easier to cultivate in 
the garden. and will establish itself in many 
places where the Greek Windflower, as A. 
blanda is called, refuses to succeed. It. presents 
no difficulty in a moderately light Тоат іп 
loam, leaf-mould and sand, or in sandy loan. 
It delights in the shade of deciduous trees, but 
does not object to sun. The plant grows only 
а few inches high and has prettily divided 
foliage and good-sized flowers of the most 
beautiful shade of blue. suggesting, as some 
have said, the wonderful colour of the skies 
above its native mountains. Personally I do 
not consider any of the varieties. superior to 
the fine blue of the type, or what is known as 
such, but those who wish for variety may 
desire the others. There is, for example, the 
pretty white A. apeninna alba; there are 
several with shades of rose, which are sold 
under the name ot A. a. rosea. There are also 
some lighter blue varieties, often to be found 
among mixed roots, but not usually distin- 
guished by names. There is à very beautiful 
variety with purple blooms named А. а. 
purpurea. There is a double variety, A. a. fl. pl.. 
with very light blue flowers, produced on 
rather long stems. Probably other doubles 
exist, and there is a white one— not vet оп the 
market, I believe. The tubers should be 
planted at à depth of two inches, more or 
less, and six inches apart, to allow of room for 
increase, but if more imunediate effect 1з re- 
quired, they should be set only three inches 
apart. 


* SCOLYMUS HISPANICUS. 

THIs is a very old plant belonging to a 
genus whose name at least has been known 
for centuries, it having been employed by 
Theophrastus, and is said to go so far back 
as Hesiod. The representatives of the genus 
in cultivation are few, and what is probably 
the best, Scolymus grandiflorus, does not appear 
to be in commerce in this country. $8. 
hispanicus, however, the subject of this note, 
is offered and is easily raised from seeds, the 
only desirable method and, in faet, the sole 
means where, as in most places, it is only a 
biennial. 

It has for popular names those of Golden 
Thistle and Spanish Oyster Plant, the former 
ecauste of the colour of the flower heads and 
bthe later because of its use, the roots being 
as good as those of Scorzonera, while the 
leaves and stalks are eaten as Cardoons in 
Salamanca. The flower-heads are put to baser 
purposes, being employed. for the adulteration 
of saffron. 

As a garden plant for. ornament, Scolymus 
bispanieus is of some value for growing near 
the back of a large border, where it may be 
of serviee in August, when it blooms. In the 
wild garden, also, it looks well in large groups. 
It is rather coarse in tbe border, but its 
golden, Thistle-like flowers are of sutħicient 
distinctness and value to justify its inclusion 
in a large border. Its height is from three 
to four feet, and the flower-heads, which are 
sub-aggregate, are in leafy spikes. The rather 
glabrous leaves are cdecurrent. 

While some claim that Ж. hispanicus is a 
perennial, experience would point to its being 
treated as a hardy biennial, sowing the seed 
in June or July to raise plants for flowering 


the following vear. [t is not a choice, but 
à bold plant with considerable distinetness, 
and may claim: the consideration of a good 


number of readers, S. Arnott. 


AQUILEGIA CAERULEA. 

THis js “The Queen” of Columbines. and 
well adapted for growing in. borders or rock 
gardens. It as a plant. of vigorous growth, 
producing large flowers with the — greateat 
freedom on short. stems from May until the 
end of June, and in lesser quantities throughout 
the summer. The. flowers are very showy, 
and a delightful shade of violet-blue and 
White. ОШ, 
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EARLY PEARS. 


THE annual cropping of the earliest dessert 
Pears should prove an inducement to those 
in charge of gardens to make more use of 
them. All the varieties mentioned below are 
of good quality, nice looking, and the trees 
very productive. They are best grown as 
cordons, bushes and half.standards. 

Doyenné d'Ete is a small fruit of lemon- 
yellow colour, flushed red and covered with 
dots. The flesh is yellowish white, melting 
and juicy. This variety ripens in July, when 
it is an acquisition and should be included 
in every collection. From its early ripening it 
is known as Summer Doyenné. 

The most prolific crops of this Pear I have 
seen have been on bushes worked оп the 
Pear stock. 

Beurré Giffard is a useful Pear of medium 
size. Тһе skin is greenish yellow, mottled 
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Citron des Carmes is a small, early Pear 
coming into use about the end of July. 
The skin is yellowish-green, shaded brownish- 
red next to the sun. The flesh is yellowish- 
white, juicy and refreshing, with a delicious 
aroma. | 

This variety succeeds best when double- 
grafted, or as half-standards. Beacon is a 
medium-sized Pear of true pyriform shape, 
useful for its earliness. The flavour is sweet 
and the tree is a prolific cropper 

Triomphe de Vienne is a September Pear 
of great merit, being a free cropper, pro- 
ducing fruit of a suitable size for dessert and 
of first-rate flavour. The fruits are. conical 
in shape, yellow in colour with russet mark- 
ings and a red flush. The flesh is white, 
tender, juicy, melting and sugary. The 
growth of the tree is clean and the variety 
forms fruit spurs freely. It thrives in 
most kinds of soils and situations, in fact it 
is ideal for all systems of training and in all 
places. 
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In the year 1920 fruits of Winter Greening, 
an Apple which may be regarded as a 
winter, spring and summer variety, were brought 
for my inspection after they had been kept 
in a cold loft for two years. The name was 
given to me as John Apple or French Crab, 
for like many other old sorts, this Apple has 
five or six names. 

The fruit is of medium size, roundish, 
with a few small ridges around the crown. 
The eye is small and closed; the stalk 
half-an-inch long and inserted in a round 
cavity. The skin is smooth and shining, 
dark green in colour, strewed with small, 
russety dots, and with just a slight flush 
on the side next to the sun. The flesh is 
greenish, close in texture, juicy, sharp, but 
of the true sauce-Apple flavour, and every 
garden should possess a tree or more of this 
ever-bearing, longest-keeping variety. 

Yorkshire Greening, which is also known as 
Yorkshire Goose Sauce, is a fruit of first size, 
and will keep sound until February and March. 





with red next to the sun; the flesh is white, 
melting and juiey, but the kind of soil in 


which the tree is planted has a great 
influence on the flavour. This Pear succeeds 
best on the Quince. It is a useful sort 


owing to its keeping longer than many other 
early and second early varieties. 

Clapp's Favourite is a handsome, mediun- 
sized fruit, with a crimson cheek and scarlet 
stripes. It is one of the best Pears for 
early shows and is a dessert fruit of 
unquestionable excellence. The tree is hardy 
and productive. The flesh is sweet and 
juicy, but the fruits should be used at the 
moment they are ripe or they are apt to 
decay at the соге Laxton’s Superb (see 
Fig. 16) may replace this old variety in years 
to come. 

The newer variety was raised from William's 
Bon Chrétien crossed with  Beurré Superfin, 
and received the R.H.S. Award of Merit on 
August 21, 1915. The fruit is shown natural 
size; the skin is greenish-yellow, flushed with 
red on the side next to the sun. The flesh is 
white, juicy and of excellent flavour. 

Petite Marguerite stands out as a prodigious 
cropper and is a Pear of good quality for 
the dessert dish. The fruit is of medium size, 
greenish yellow in colour with a red cheek. 
The flesh is juicy, sugary and refreshing. 
Chis Pear is ready for use from early to mid- 


August and may be recommended for its 
earliness. 


FIG. 16. 


PEAR LANTON'S SUPERB, 


Jargonelle which has been known in France 
since 1600 and has been cultivated for many 
years їп this country, succeeds best as a 
standard or half-standard -or as a trained 
tree on a wall. It is a very early variety 
and records tell us in 1727 it ripened fruit 
in England on July 21st, which is about three 
weeks earlier than we now have it, although 
1 once saw some Jargonelle Pears gathered 
ripe on July 17th, the tree being trained on 
a wall, with a very wide bakehouse chimney. 


“GREENING VARIETIES OF APPLES. 

THE “ preening " varieties of Apples are noted 
for their free growth, prolific cropping and late 
keeping, three desirable qualities which should 
appeal to every grower who contemplates plant- 
ing long-keeping, culinary Apples this spring. 

These sorts produce remarkably fine crops 
when grown as bushes or- half - standards, 
especially if the roots are dressed annually 
with basic slag or bone meal, and mulched 
with well-rotted stable manure. I have noticed 
that on the Paradise stock the ‘greening ” 
varieties make a certain amount of strong 
growth, which needs to be curtailed by summer 
pruning. All fruit spurs in the inner parts 
of the tree should be removed аз one 
bushel of choice fruit is worth more than 
a dozen bushels of inferior ones. 

For orchard purposes trees on the Crab 
stock make strong, clean growth, and come 
nto bearing relatively early. 


This handsome Apple succeeds where many 
others fail, the tree being hardy and free of 
growth on the Crab stock. The skin of this 
Apple is very dark green, with a few faint 
stripes of red next the sun, and dotted with 
grey russet specks with greyish-brown russet 


over the base. It is an attractive fruit 
owin to its grey-down appearance. The 
flesh is greenish-white, firm, crisp and juicy, 


with a pleasant acidity. It makes a useful 
baking Apple owing to its large size and 
zood cooking qualities and aroma. 

Northern Greening is well known to most 
growers; in my early gardening days, 1 
cannot remember having been in a garden without 
seeing this variety. Several years after, when 
I took charge of large establishments, it 
proved my mainstay for supplying Apples 
in May and June. 

The skin is smooth, grassy green, with 
dull brownish-red on the exposed side next 
the sun. The flesh is greenish-white, tender 
and crisp, with a vinous flavour. The tree grows 
freely and to a large size; it is а good 
cropper. This variety is also known locally 
as John Apple and Walmer Court. 

Gooseberry Apple, a variety well known in 
Kent and Sussex, and also in some districts 
of Hertfordshire, is a long keeper, in many 
cases keeping for a whole year. It is similar 
to all the *'Greenings" in coloration, the 
skin being of a lively green, with a twinge 
of brownish-red next the sun. Pomona. 
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Ducks IN GRASS ORCHARDS. 


| am watching with interest a neighbouring 
growers experiment in keeping down the 
grass in an orchard by means of pigs, hens 
and ducks, in separate pens. So far the 
ducks seem to be giving the best result. 
They keep the grass down most evenly. 
The pigs are apt to do patchy work and to 
root about and make mud baths in places. 
The light breeds of ducks аге excellent 
layers, need only primitive housing, and are 
easily confined with quite low wire netting. 


BLACK CURRANT TROUBLES. 


A reader of this journal who is a practical 
zardener of experience has written to me 
an interesting letter describing treatment 
which he has found to be useful in dealing 
with bud mite and reversion in Black 
Currants. For bud mite he smears the 
branches with wagon grease just as the buds 


begin to swell in early spring. A piece of 
flannel is heavily greased and drawn up 
each branch. The object, of course, is to 


trap the mites when they attempt to migrate 
from the old “big buds" to fresh ones. 
The plan, he says, has been successful, the 
bushes which were in a poor state now 
vield heavily, I have seen this treatment 
advised before, and it always appealed to 
me аз likely to succeed; but I have not 
tried it. In gardens it would be well worth 
trying, but the greasing would be a big job 
on, say, twelve acres of large bushes. If. 
however, it is a successful remedy, it might 
be possible for some chemist to give us a 
sticky wash which could be sprayed on and 


which would answer the same purpose. 
My correspondents method of avoiding 
reversion is to strike his cutting in the 


summer months, preferably in early August 
(in Scotland). He states that 100 per cent. 
will strike if properly handled. Presumably 
such cuttings should be taken only from 
fruiting bushes that аге free from sign of 
reversion. It is difficult to imagine why this 
plan should succeed, but anything is worth 
trying in connection with this serious trouble. 
Market Grower. 
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CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The difficulties many find in 
Raspberry stools prompts me to offer a 
remarks on the subject 

Early planting is essential. Prepure a slightly 
raised position for the reception of the plants. 
and spread the roots horizontally in planting 
them. Plant firmly in soil that is in good 
heart, but leave the top spit. loose on the 
surface. 

А well drained 


establishing 
tew 


soil is essential, ах stug- 
nation at the roots is fatal to success with 
Raspberries. Cut. down the newly planted 
canes about April to twelve or fifteen inches 
trom the ground, and mulch the plants with 
short stable manure or. farmyard dung. 

The new growths should be making head- 
мау by Mid-duly, and a soluble stimulant 
applied. then will be beneficial; it should be 
used just. before a shower of rain and may 
take the form of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate. of soda, used at the rate of about 
one ounce to four linear vards of row. To 
those who have established beds, the same 
amount of the above fertilisers may be applied 


just after the berries are set, as this will 
stimulate the new growth. and favour the 
swelling of the berries. Dusting the tops of 
the new growths with flowers of sulphur 
when they are about six inches. long, wil 
assist in keeping the plants vigorous and 


healthy. Phe following varieties are suitable 
for all purposes: Superlative, which produces 
large, conical berries of a dark red. colour 
and very sweet. This sort stands the weather 
well and is a success when well. cultivated. 
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Hornet is a stout stemmed variety and a 
healthy grower, producing dark red, sweet 
berries. 

Park Lane is of recent introduction and 
of good repute. The berries are very large 
and produced on branches all down the stem 

Lloyd George is a remarkable new variety : 
it crops continuously and is a variety of 
great utility. 

Pyne’s Royal is a large fruiting variety 
of recent introduction. The canes are strong, 
the fruit firm, solid, juicy and of excellent 
flavour. This also is а variety of great 
promise. Pomona. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Names Used by Dr. John Hall.—Those who 
have a fair acquaintance with British plants 
will not have much difficulty in identifying the 
names used by Dr. Hall of Maidstone (see p. 6) : 
but if they do prove a little troublesome, n 
good encyclopedic dietionary of the English 
language will suffice to. put the reader on the 
track of most of them. One of the most 
difficult for me was Synkefelde, but this is also 
spelt Synketovie, and Sinkfield, and merely 
means Cinquetoil, or Potentilla. Cammock was 
а name applied to various plants, including 
Ononis repens, Hypericum perforatum, and 
Achillea Millefolium, but as Dr. J. Hall 
mentioned the two latter under different names 
he most likely meant the frst. Tutsain, 
Hypericon, and  Asciron. are all names for 
species of Hypericum, which could easily be 
found in the chalky soils near Maidstone, or 
the Asciron in a wet meadow. ‘The Lunary 
and Serpents Tongue were the Ferns, Botrv- 
chium [Lunaria and Ophioglossum vulgati, 
both wet meadow plants. Adder grass was 
a species of Orchis (Cynosorchis of John Gerard), 
with a similar habitat. As a wild British 
plant, Procerpinaca could only have been 
Myriophyllum of ditches and pools, and allied 
to Proserpinaca and Hippurus, and could well 
have been found in the wet parts of the 
Medway valley, especially before the river. was 
so much eanalised. as at present. The wild 
Vine may well have been Clematis Vitalba or 
the Black Bryony, secing that one Bryony was 
mentioned, and presumably the White. one. 
The Canterbury Bell was Cainpanula Trachelium 
in John Gerard’s day, while C. latifolia aud 
C. glornerata were other species of it. The 
Canterbury Bell (C. Mediuin) so named to-day, 
was Blue Coventry Bells in Gerard’s time. J.F. 


Young Lads and Horticulture.—(5«e p. 379. 
vol. Ixxiv). With regard to the opening for lads 
in horticulture, the gardening profession is 
certainly not so attractive to boys us it was 
twenty усаг» ago. Many large residences are 
now unoccupied, and other big establishments 
have only sufficient: staff to keen the gardens 
and pleasure grounds from absolute ruin. | 
scarcely know of a single varden where a 
reduction of the garden staff hus not. taken 
place. Мапу of the plant houses. are run 
without апу fire-heat. Tomatos are grown 
instead of. stove. plants until they have been 
overdone, Many portions of the pleasure 
grounds are allowed to remain uncared for: 
the bothy is no longer used as such, and in 
most the head gardener is the hardest 
worked man in. the garden, Jn many places 
the surplus produce is sold, and the gardener, 
instead of specialising. has to raise all the 
erops he can to sell... l know of many places 
that are closed and. the well-tramed gardeners 
who formerly worked in. them are now doing 


CUNEN 


jobbing gardening in the local village. When 
a gardener falls out of employment he is 


lucky if he obtains a new situation, especially 
if he is advaneed in years. Increased. death 
duties; higher income tax and similar increases 
in expenses. fall heavily on employers who are 
garden enthusiasts. A dad with the abilities 
requisite for the making of a capable gardener 
would be well advised to use his talents where 
he would not be so much dependent on 
circuinstances of others, though we all regret 
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the decline in gardening. The wages of 
gardeners have not advanced in proportion to 
those of others, and a gardener has no security 
of employment and no pension. The gardening 
outlook for energetic young men is not at all 
bright. Constant Reader 


Manuring.—As most gardeners and farmers 
are faced with the problem of obtaining suffi- 
cient farmyard or stable manure, l venture 
to suggest that it is not advisable, from arn 
economie point of practice, to turn manure 
heaps regularly. As a result of frequent 
turnings а larger quantity of the volatile ele- 
ments of the manure is given off into the 
air and lost. So far as possible we do not 
allow any rain to reach our stores of the 
animal excreta; all heaps are covered in to 
prevent an undue quantity of the moisture 
draining into and causing the tanks to over- 
flow, and thus getting lost in the drains. I 
will be grateful for opinions as to whether thia 
is sound practice. J. E. 


Weather Lore.—I agree with Mr. Arkwright 
in his Yorkshire Weather Lore (p. 12), and we 
have & corresponding saying in the West 
Country to the effect, that if ice will carry 
а man before Yule it will not carry a duck 
after it. But what we regard as “feeding a 
frost." is a prolonged series of frosty mornings 
alternating with mild intervals, and that has 
been our experience during the present season. 
The mereury has registered eight and nine 
degrees of frost. on. two nights, but we have 
had no ice suflicient to carry а man. Herbert 
Maxwell, Монге. 


---]n regard to Nir Herbert Maxwell's 
Weather-lore (р. 12), and Mr. W. Arkwright’s 
Yorkshire saving, 1 gather from the former 
that we шау expect hard and severe weather. 
While the latter is hopeful the worst is past. 
Г beheve each severe winter. has—so far as 
records vo--been preceded by much rain, as 
also instanced in The Natural History of Sel- 
bourne, by the Rev. Gilbert White, and as 
we have had 6:33 inches above the average 
rainfall, it appears. possible that the Seoteli 
weather wisdoms may be right. Personally, 
і have found. weather-lore, something like 
folk-lore: the saying of one locality is con- 


tradicted in another. For example, ** Happy 
the wooing that's not long adoing," and 
“Marry in haste, repent at leisure." J. E., 
Fast Grinstead. 

Club Root.—In some districts Club Root 
is à very troublesome and persistent pest. 
particularly on land recently broken up for 


garden plots, and I think this is due to the 
negleet of liming by many farmers, mainly 
because of the expense. My experience is 
that Club koot can be prevented, but it 
requires tine, patience and perseverance. 
Lime should be applied at the rate of опе 
to three pounds per square yard according 
tu the depth of soit and its acidity. | Good 
cultivation should follow and the surface зо! 
kept well stirred. Plenty of line should be 
used on the seed bed, and when planting 
all Brassicas a handful of wood ashes should 
be placed in each hole as the work of plant- 
ing proceeds. Acorn. 


Vine Border Extension.— When planting young 
vines I generally make the new border. about 
З feet 6 inches wide, adding about 2 feet to 
the width each year, until the whole of the 
border is completed. Young vines that were 
planted last vear, and have made satistaetory 
growth. will have filled the border allotted to 
them with roots. A good mixture for extending 
the border, consists. chiefly of good loam, 
and to every. cart-load of loam add two 
bushels of charcoal, one bushel of ]-inch 
bones, half a bushel of coarse bone meal, with 
sufficient mortar rubble and burnt earth 
added to render the mixture porous. Do net 
employ animal manures or artificial fertilisers ; 
these are best apphed when the vines are in 
пепуе growth. When widenme the border, 
turves eut m 6-inch squares will form a good 
supporting wall to the new soil, and these 
turves should be removed when adding again 
to the border. P. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


JANUARY 15.—The first Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting of the vear, held at Vincent 


Square, was favoured by fine weather. The 
exhibition was a good one for such an early 
date and the attendance was excellent. Orchids, 


Carnations, shrubs, Cyelamens and vegetables 
were the chief subjects on view. 


Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman. Bt. 
chair), and. Messrs. Gurney Wilson (hon. 
secretary), C. J. Lucas, R. Brooman White, 
Arthur Dye, H. Т. Pitt. H. G. Alexander, 
Fred. K. Sander, Henry H. Smith, J. Cypher. 
Chas. H. Curtis, W. H. Hatcher, John Cowan, 
J. E. Shill, Frederick J. Hanbury, T. Armstrong, 
E. В. Ashton, W. J. Kaye, Stuart Low and 
James O'Brien. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 
M. Ogilvie var. The 


(in. the 


Cypripedium Memoria F 
King, from G. Е. Moors, Eay.. Chardwar, 
Bourton-on-the-Water. A noble Cypripedium 
of great size and fine shape. The large dorsal 
sepal is white on the upper half with a pale 
green base and heavy blotehing of elaret colour. 
The broad petals are tinged with red-brown. 

Odontioda Columbia, from Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH & Co., Haywards Heath. One of the 
finest of deep cinnabar-searlet. Odontiodas, the 
flowers being large and of perfect. shape. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cymbidium Queen of Gatton (insigne Luly 
Colmin) from Nir JEREMIAH CoLMAN,. Bt. 
Gatton Park (gr. Mr. Collier). This) strain of 
Cymbidium, raised at Gatton, is a general 
favourite, The. present. form has large, rosy- 
lilae flowers with thin purplish lines and purple 
markings on the lip. 

Cypripedium Charlotte Dillon, 
(Lady Dillon x Pyrinus).. A remarkable 
Cypripedium with a large, white, dorsal sepal 
with an emerald-green base and heavy blotehing 
of dark claret: the broad. petals and lip. are 
tinged with mahogany-red. 

CULTURAL COMMENDATION, 

To W. J. Vaisu, Esq., 
splendid specimen: of Cypripedium 
chnkaberrvanum with thirteen flowers, 


Chardiar var. 


Salisbury, for a 
Leeanum 


GROUPSs. 

Messrs. J. and A. MeBran, Cooksbridge, 
were awarded a Gold. Medal for a grand group 
specially noteworthy for the many handsome 
Cy mbidiums and Odontoglossums shown in great 
beauty in. the month of January. Among the 
Cymbidiums was C. Могу (eburneo-Lowianum 
concolor grandiflorum), a noble flower. and 
among the Odontoglossums, О. St. Elmo var. 
delectum. (Admiral Sturdee > crispum Empress 
of India), a large, finely-formed and richly- 
coloured. flower the best. of its class; O. erispo- 
Solon varieties, О. Marian, and a richly-coloured 
form of O. Tityus were superb, while the pure 


white forms of O. crispuin, O. eximium, O. 
amabile and О. ardentissimum were great 
features in. the. group. Amongst those with 


coloured flowers, Sophro-Lacho-Cattleva Isabella 
splendens, which has a very large flower tinted 


salmon-rose and with a ruby-erimson lip 
was specially fine. Among the species was a 
plant of the extremely rare Dendrobium 
Ashworthiae with two spikes of pretty, 


cream-white flowers. 


А Nilver-eilt Flora medal was awarded to 
Н. T. Pirr, Кзч., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, 
for a very interesting group containing fine 


Cymbidiums, Odontoslossums. and Odontiodas 
at the back, and a tine display of Cattlevas, 
Laeho-Cattleyas and Cypripediums, Specially 
noteworthy were Odontoglossum erispo-Nolon, 
Pitts variety, the best of this superb cross. 
Among the species shown was the provision- 
ally-named Bpidendrum = stamfordiense (not to 
be confused with the fine old E. stamíor- 
dianum) of the same class as EB. Endresii, 
but with greenish sepals and petals. 


Sir JEREMIAH CoLMaN, Bt., Gatton Park 
(ur. Mr. Collier), was awarded a Silver. Flora 
-Medal for a pretty group in whieh the 
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Gatton forms of Cymbidium Queen of Gatton 


with flowers varying from blush white with 
pink. lines to rose with purple lines and 
erimson markings on the lip were object 
lessons in variation from the same cross. 


Handsome forms of Lyeaste Skinneri, for whieh 
Gatton is noted, and Gatton Odontoglossums, 
With some rare. species were well displayed. 

A Silver. Flora Medal was awarded to Messrs. 
Cowan AND Co... Southgate, for an effective 
group of Brasso-Cattlevas, Laelio-Cattlevas and 
Cypripediums : C. Alexanderi is one of the finest 
of its class in every respect ; Cymbidium Ostrich 
has probably never been shown so well before. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, had a showy 
group in which Cyinbidiums and Odontoglossums 
were features. Odontglossum crispum var. Dulce 
was far superior to. any imported form, whilst 
other home-raised erispums were especiall good. 
Lacho-Cattleva Royal Sovereign (St. Alban > 
luminosa) with rieh golden vellow flowers and 
elaret-purple lip is a grand. Orchid. Mnong 
the species a fine plant of the true Saccolabium 
bellinum was noted. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 

Lt.-Col. Str Gro. L. Horronp, Westonbirt 
(ог. Mr. Н. Alexander) showed Cypripedium 
Bendigo (Niobe x Bronzino), а very pretty 
hybrid with its first. flower, the dorsal sepal 
of which is bright. rose with dark lines, the 
petals and lip being. tinged with purplish 
brown: it is a distinet hybrid. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER & Soxs had a group 


of Cypripediams, the plants. being splendidly 
grown and flowered. 

Messrs. STUART Low & Co., Jarvisbrook, 
showed а good selection. of. hybrids including 
a very handsome rose-coloured Brasso-Cattleya. 


Floral Committee. 

Present (A Section): Messrs. Н. B. May (in 
the chair), J. F. MeLeod, A. Turner, J. M. 
Bridgeford, H. J. Jones, John Heal, M. C. 
Allwood, W. Howe, E. R. Janes, J. B. Riding. 
W. B. Gingell, W. Stephens, D. B. Crane, 
Chas. Б. Pearson, H. R. Darlington, Donald 
Allan and Е. A. Bowles. 

Present (B Section): Messrs. W. J. Bean (in 
the chair), R. С. Мисии, G. Yeld, R. W. 
Trotter, Sydney Morris, F. G. Preston, Arthur 
Bedford, G. Harrow, T. Hay, G. Reuthe, 
H. V. Warrender, Reginald Cory, W. G. Baker, 
and Sir William Lawrence. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Chrysanthemum Н. W. Pieman.--An effective, 
loosely incurving Japanese variety of rich 
golden-yellow colouring, and obviously a use- 
ful variety for late flowering. Shown by 
Messrs. WELLS & Co. 

GROUPS. 

attractive. displays was 
that staged by Messrs. BLACKMORE & 
Laxcpox, who showed their magnificent 
varieties of Cyclamen in perfect condition. 
Their giant strains were represented in 
white, salmon, and  erhnson colours, the 
petals measuring as much as three inches 
long, and from one-and-a-half to two inches 
broad. Other varieties included Scarlet. King. 
(гап Йога. white with conspicuous rose- 
purple centre, and Mrs. Buckston, a flower 
of pink colour with fringed petals. (Silver- 
Gilt. Banksian Medal). 

Just inside the entrance Messrs. WM. Pat, 
Lro., showed a collection of. well-flowered 
Camelhas in pots, and the principal varieties 
of the twenty or so shown included. Princess 
Charlotte, double white: The Nwan, single 
white with bright. yelow stamens: alba 
simplex Morse’s variety. single white: Jupiter, 
à new seedling of fiery searlet colour: Mars, 
single rose-carmine; and L'Avenir, a good 
double bloom of deep rose - pink. colour 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
sponsible for an interesting group of green- 
house and stove. plants and of partieular 
merit was the flowering specimens of Anaec- 
tochilus  Dawsomana; rarely have we seen 
this plant shown in such good form, the 
White flowers being borne on spikes nearly a 


One of the most 


LTb.. were re- 
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foot in height, the beauty of which wore 
further enhanced by the highly coloured bronze- 
red foliage. Other interesting plants included 
in the group were Pycnostachys Dawei, with 
blue flowers, Tillandsia Lindenii Davali, Fran- 
ceisia calycinum major, Epiphyllum Макоуапа, 
the quaint Manettia bicolor, and some excellent 
pot-grown specimens of Lapageria rosea. M 
one end of the group Azaleas and Hamamelis 
mollis and H. arborea were shown in full flower 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

From Messrs. Stuart, Low & Co. came a 
very good display of perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations, and amongst this pleasing group were 
excellent vases of White Pearl: the new 
Hon. Nita Weir, salmon- pink; Duchess of 


York, deep pink: Topsy, à new introduction 
from America, the colour being a bright 
crimson and flowers of large size; Arnos 
Grove, mauve; and Violet Mond, of deep 


heliotrope-purple colour. The same firm also 
stagud a collection of greenhouse plants, and 
included such subjects as Acacia platyptera, 
А. Baileyana, Eranthemum pulchellum, blue. 
Toxicophlaea spectabilis, a highly fragrant 
white-flowered shrub; and a pleasing strain of 
Primula obconica Bush Hill Park, with 
lavender-hlue flowers (Bronze Banksian Medal). 
A very good collection of Carnations was also 
shown by Messrs. ALL woop BRos., and con- 
tained blooms of very high quality. Included 
amongst these were the varieties George All- 
wood, a large flower of blush-salmon colour; 
Laddie, salmon-pink: Jessie Allwood, vellow. 
and Edward Allwood, scarlet, together with a 
small collection of named varieties of their 
well-known Dianthus Allwoodii (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr. C. ENGELMANN contributed a stand of 
Carnations arranged in attractive vases, varie- 
ties of special merit were Cupid, salmon-pink ; 
the new variety Donald, crimson; Belle 
Washburn, searlet; Maine Sunshine, yellow ; 
and Enchantress Super Supreme, light salmon- 
pink (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Forced bulbous flowers comprised the group 
from Messrs. R. G. CUTHBERT, LTD.. and a 
special feature was made of Freesia Excelsior, 
a white variety with large flowers produced 
on long stems.  Insterspersed amongst this 
subject were pots of prepared Hyacinths; 
some very fine blooms of Iris tingitana were 
also displayed (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

A very imposing group of cut spikes of 
Euphorbia pulcherrima was staged by the Hon. 
VicARY GrBBs (gr. E. Beckett), Aldenham 
House, Elstree, and attracted much attention. 
The type was represented by large heads of 
scarlet bracts and the white form (Е. p. alba) 
and the salmon-pink variety (E. p. rosea 
carminea) were equally well grown. The back- 
row specimens of the type carried the finest 
heads we have seen this season (Bronze Banksian 
Medal.) 

Among hardy plant exhibits, Mr. G. REUTHE 
staged a table group of evergreen. shrubs. and 
Conifers, and included amongst the former was 
a flowering specimen of Berberis japonica 
hyemalis, a beautiful shrub with long racemes 
of pale yellow fragrant flowers. Narcissus 
Bulbocodium Clusu, with white flowers, and 
Iris Vartanii, with pale-blue flowers, were two 
bulbous plants shown in flower and both highly 
suitable for a sheltered corner in the rock 
garden (Bronze Banksian Medal). Hardy 
flowers were also displayed by Messrs. SK ELTON 
AND KinBy, who showed a very bright group 
of Iris unguicularis together with Saxafray: 
Rocheliana, Erica carnea, Gentiana acaulis and 


other rock garden plants (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 
Мг. F. G. Woop gave prominence to the 


Marsden Alpine Gardens, which аге suitable 
for table decoration, and also grouped Sedum 


Palmeri and Primula capitata mooreana 
amongst the collection of Conifers and otber 
plants. 

Messrs. WILLIAM CUTBUSH AND SoN also 


staged a rock garden. suitably planted) with 


goodly masses of Helleborus niger major, 
Saxifraga Elizabethae. Iris alata, and orna- 
mental and berried shrubs (Silver Banksian 


Medal). The Misses Hopkins staged a small 
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rock garden, and a group of Violets were 
exhibited by Mr. В. Pinney, and included 
the new variety, Tina Whitaker, which 


possesses large, lavender-white flowers borne 
on long stems. 

Messrs. CARTER Pace, LTD., were repre- 
sented by a neat rock-garden display which was 
planted with such choice subjects as Primula 
Juliana, Crocus susianus, C. Sieberi, Cyclamen 
Atkinsii and the rose-coloured form C. A. rosea. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, W. Poupart, Geo. F.Tinley, S. B. Dicks, 
W. F. Giles T. Pateman, G. Reynolds, E. 
Beckett, F. Jordan, H. Prince, Geo. Kelf, W. H. 
Divers, H. V. Tavlor, W. Lobjoit, E. A. 
Bunyard, A. N. Rawes and H. S. Hivers. 

A Silver-gilt Knightian Medal was awarded 
to Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons for a collection of 
vegetables comprising ninety distinct kinds and 
varieties. This was one of the most imposing 
collections in the Hall, and the manner in 
which the various subjects were staged is 
deserving of special praise. All the dishes in 
this excellent collection were of splendid 
quality, and it is rarely that such a fine 
group of vegetables is staged at an exhibition 
in January. The root vegetables were splendid 
and included some very excellent. specimens 
of Long Red Surrey, New Кеа Intermediate 
and Scarlet Intermediate Carrots, Hellow 
Crown and Tender and True Parsnips, and 
the Sutton Globe Beet. The Leeks were 
of the largest size and well blanched; they 
included such varieties as Acquisition and 
Royal Favourite Onions were represented 
by good bulbs of Sutton Globe, Soelected 
Ailsa Criag, Blood Red, and Heading. Of 
green vegetables there were splendid Brussels 
Sprouts and New Year and Late Drumhead 


Savoys. Some of the most popular and 
useful varieties of Potatos were staged and 
there were also Celeriac, Chicory, Garlic, 


Scorzonera, Sea Kale Beet, Mustard and Cress, 
Mushrooms, Chinese Radishes, Stachys tuberosa 
and many other vegetables. | 

Messrs. G. BuUNYARD AND Co. 
again exhibited a selection of 
Apples in season. The sorts 
this occasion were Hormead's Pippin, Clay- 
gate Pearmain, Méro de Ménage, Blenheim 
Pippin, Lane's Prince Albert, Cockle Pippin, 
Bramley's Seedling, Baumann's Red Winter 
Reinette, Newton Wonder, Belle de Boskoop, 
Allington Pippin and Bismarck. 'The fruits 
of Allington Pippin were unusually fine, whilst 
those of Lane's Prince Albert were very 
highly coloured. 


Maidstone, 
the best 
displayed оп 
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MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


TuvunspnAYv, December 13: Committee present: 
The Rev. J. Crombleholme (in the chair), 
Messrs. R. Ashworth, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, 
D. A. Cowan, J. Cypher, A. G. Ellwood, J. 
Evans, W. Giles, Capt. W. Horridge, J. Howes, 
J. Jackson, A. Keeling, D. Losh-Thorpe, J. 
Lufton, E. Thompson and H. Arthur (Scc.). 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Odontonia Dora, Haddon House var. (M. 
Bleueana Pitts var. x Ойт. Dora), a large 
flower of fine shape, the sepals and petals 
coloured old rose; the lip is a paler roso- 
orange, the disc being interlined with rca 
Odontoglossum crispum Zev, a flower with 
white sepals and petals of fine substance. 
From P. SwrTH, Esq. 

Cypripedium | bourtonense 
(Hareficld Hall х Blanche 
flower of good shape. 


var. Invincible 
Moore), a large 
From S. Gratrix, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Cypripedium Peter Pan (Alcibiades illustris x 
Peter); C. Robin (Marina x Thompsonianum) ; 
C. Actaeus Phantasy (Glorita x Actaeus Bianca); 
C. Cappa Magna Miss Dorothy Sharpe. From 
S. Gratrix, Esq. 
Cypripedium Christopher, West 
From Mre, Grarrix. 


Point var. 


GROUPS. 


S. Gratrix, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), staged a group of miscellaneous 
Orchids to which a large Silver-gilt Medal 
was awarded. 

A Silver-gilt Medal was awarded to A. 
HANMER, Esq. Buxton (gr. Mr. G. Giles), 
for a miscellaneous group. 

Messrs. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, were 
awarded a Silvor-gilt Medal for a group. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 


TRE meeting of the Orchid Club held on 
January 11 was noteworthy for the fine varieties 
of Cypripediums and Odontoglossums displayed 
and for the excellent staging of the groups. 

At 3 o'clock Professor F. E. Wesss, F.R.S., 
gave a short account of the ‘ Various 
Epiphytic adaptations of Orchids," discussing 
the chief morphological changes which have 
enabled primitively terrestial plants to assume 
the epiphytic habit. | 

The Committee has adopted the colour chart, 
Code de Coleurs, Klincksick et Valett, Paris. 


AWARDS. 
PREMIER DIPLOMA. 
Odont/oda Hardyana (parentage unknown) 
from FReD. Harpy, Esq. The flower is 


34 inches across the petals, and has the outline 
of a good crispum. The sepals are flat and 
of a solid uniform orange-red colour (orange- 
red, Code de Coleurs 77), the petals are flat, 
well displayed. and of a solid uniform terra- 
cotta-red (red 29 C. de C.) with & white, 
dentate margin. The well-formed lip is similar 
in colour and margination to the petals. The 
plant carried a full spike of eleven beautiful 
flowers. 


DiptoMa or MERIT. 

Cypripedium Perseus (Alcibiades illustris > 
Lady Dillon), a well-formed flower of good 
proportions. The dorsal sepal is flat and well 
displayed, 3} inches trans-diameter, ; the basal 
portion. chocolate-red. with dots and lines of 
crimson radiating on to the white ground, 
leaving a clear marginal zone. The petals and 
lip are well displayed and chocolate-red in 
colour. 

C. Nirvana (Alcibiades х aureum virginale) 
shown by Sir W. Tuow. А large flower, the 
dorsal sepal is 3} inches in diameter, white 
with a greenish yellow luna. Тһе greenish 
yellow petals and pouch are both well 
displayed. 

C. Benjamin Goodfellaw (parentage unknown). 
From B. J. Beckton, Esq. The dorsal sepal 
is 3 inches in diameter, circular in outline and 
of good substance; the central area is light 
green with radiating lines of chocolate spots 
and a broad, clear, white margin. The petals 
are 14 inch wide; light yellow, with a strong 
central band of chocolate and faint chocolate 
reticulations. 


GROUPS. 


FnED. Harpy, Esq., Ashton-on-Mersey (gr. 
Mr. C. Branch), showed a group of superbly 
flowered Odontoglossums and Odontiodas. A 
fine var. of Laelio - Cattleya Linda occupied a 
central position. 

Dr. Craven Moore, Manchester, showed a 
selection of Cy pripediums. 

A. T. Cussons, Esq., Kersal (gr. Mr. F. 
Cookson), exhibited an interesting and well- 
arranged group in which various Cypripediums, 
Calanthes, Restrepias, and the pretty little 
Epidendrum polybulbum were included. 

. J. Beckton, Irlams o' th’ Height (gr. 
Mr. W. A. Stewart), staged a group of Cypri- 
pediurns. 

Sir WiLLIAM Тном, Blackburn (gr. Mr. R. 
Williams), showed a few well-grown Cypripe- 
diums, including Nirvana, Moonbeam and 
Britain's King. 


J. Н. WALKER, Esq., Eccles (gr. Mr. G.. 


Weaver), showed a few select varieties of 
Cypripediums. 

Messrs. A. J. KEELING AND Sow, Bradford, 
showed a magnilicently staged group of mixed 


Orchids. 


‘a later 


Obituary. 


James Child.—The death of Mr. James Chiid 
takes from our midst one of the best and 
most skilful of the old school of gardener. 
Beginning his career at Claremont, Esher, as 
an apprentice, he eventually rose to become 
foreman in those gardens and from there he 
took the head gardener's post to Lord Onslow 
at Sunbury. He also served with the Prince 
de Jouiville at Twickenham, to whose estate 
Queen Victoria was a frequent visitor, and at 
date became head gardener at 
Garbrand Hall to Mrs. Morr. It was during 
his stay of fifteen years in that post that he 
proved himself to be one of the foremost 
plant growers and exhibitors of his day, 
being very successful with both soft and hard. 
wooded subjects, and gaining the Veitch 
Memorial Medal on one occasion for the *' best 
specimen plant in the show.” Garbrand, under 
his care, was one of the best kept gardens in 
the country; every detail was exact, tidiness 
ruled in every direction, and cultural skill 
and artistic work was everywhere in evidence. 
When, eventually, Garbrand changed hands, 
and the collection of plants sold, Mr. Child 
went to Houndswood, near St. Albans, where 
he served with Mr. Baillie Hawkins for five 
years, retiring then to take up residence at 
Epsom, in which town he has lived for the 
past thirty years. During the War he was 
appointed Horticultural Instructor to the 
Epsom Rural District Council. A man of 
quiet, retiring disposition, he was held in the 
highest esteem by all those who сате in 
contact with him, and his character was 
made up of the most sterling qualities, not the 
least of these being his ever readiness to 
assist others who were striving to make 
progress in the horticultural world. Mr. Child 
passed away at his residence on the 4th 
January at the аре of eighty-five, and the 
funeral took place at Epsom Cemetery amidst 
every token of respect and esteem. Не leavcs 
three sons and two daughters, his wife having 
predeceased him about two and a half years 
ago. 

William Smith.—Many gardeners will regret 
to learn of the death of Mr. William Smith at 
the advanced age of 93 years, which took place 
on January 7. Mr. Smith served a long term 
of employment with the well known family of 
the Rathbones, of Greenbank, Liverpool. His 
vears of service with this family numbered 
no fewer than sixty-four. Mr. Smith was 
presented with an address of appreciation by 
W. Rathbone, Esq., in 1899, on completing 49 
years as head gardener, and he retired in 
1918. Mr. Smith was an excellent gardener, and 
was noted particularly for his successes with 
Rhododendrons and hardy fruits, notably 
Peaches. He was for many years a supporter 
of the Royal Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution. 


Charles Lawton.—Mr. Charles Lawton, who 
died on the llth inst. at the age of 79, 
was for a long period head gardener at 
Welton House, Brough, Yorkshire, a position 
from which he retired in 1916. During the 
forty-six years of service in these gardens 
he gained many friends in the horticultural 
world, and became well known as a success 
ful exhibitor at the leading shows, includi! g 
York and Selby. Не also acted as а judge 
at Shrewsbury, Loncaster and Gainsborough, 
and was always ready to help in horticul- 
tural matters. He took a great interest in 
sport and was secretary to Welton Cricket 
Club for many years. He also acted as è 
sidesman at Welton Church and furthered 
the work of the local Friendly Socicties. 
Mr. Lawton leaves a family of three sons 
and one dauyhter- 








GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. С. Herridge, for five-and-a-half years Gardener to 
W. A. Harper, Esq., and Sir Robert M. Kindersl?y, 
consecutively at Рал Hatch Hall Sharpthorne, Susse%: 
and previously with J. S. Tooker, Esq. at Bings 
Reeches, Ascot, and John Drake, Esq., nt Batch Wood 
Park, St. Albans, Hertfordshire, ай Gardener to Mrs. 
Sawbridge, Denford, Hungerford, Berkshire. (Teas? 
fur X- for R.G.O.F. ‚==р».) 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 39.2°. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 

Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, January 23, 
10 a.m.: Bar, 32°; temp. 46°. Weather—Rain with 
overhead fog. 
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Dr. T. GoopEv's interesting 

Eelworm . paper on the  ''Eelworm 

Disease of Disease of Potatos caused 
Potatoes. by Tylenchus dipsaci* is, so 


far as сап be ascertained, 
the first record of the disease in England. 
Tylenchus dipsaci (which is synonymous 
with T. devastatrix) is responsible for much 
damage amongst such crops as Narcissi, 
Onions, and cereals. It is evidently capable 
of causing serious loss amongst Potatos, but, 
happily, its ravages appear to be restricted 
to certain varieties. The disease was 
described by Kühn in 1888, and Ritzema 
Bos gives a detailed account of the pest, 
together with some experimental work, under 
the heading of “La maladie vermiculaire 
des pommes des terres" in his monumental 
work L’Anguillule de la Tige et des 
Maladies des Plantes, published in 1892. 
Affected tubers in many ways resemble those 
affected with ''blight" (Phytophthora in- 
festans); so much so, indeed, that the 
presence of parasitic eelworms has escaped 
the notice of certain experts in diseases of 
this crop. Dr. Goodey has made his 
observations of the disease in a field in 
South: Lincolnshire, which carried a badly 
diseased crop in 1921. In 1922, the field 
was cropped with Oats which were quite 
healthy, and again planted in 1923 with two 
varieties of Potatos—Arran Chief and King 
Edward. The haulm and foliage of both 
varieties were to all appearances in a fine 
healthy condition of growth, and close ex- 
amination revealed no distortion or curling 
such has had previously been recorded by 
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Ritzema Bos in’ his publication cited above. 
When, however, plants of Arran Chief were 
lifted, the tubers showed marked symptoms 
of the disease in several stages of progress, 
and there was every indication that the 
eelworm was attacking the tubers direct 
from the soil and not by way of the plant. 
On the contrary, the variety King Edward 
showed high powers of resistance, and onlv 
two slightly affected tubers were found 
after digging twelve roots, some of which 
were growing in close proximity to the 
highly - susceptible variety Arran Chief. 
As already stated, the symptoms of the 
disease resemble those of ''blight" and at 
first takes the form of small discoloured areas 
on the surface of the tuber. These increase 
in size and when the Potato is cut the 
diseased areas are seen to extend for a short 
distance into the substance of the tuber as a 
brownish discolouration. Mites and sapro- 
phytic eelworms then take possession and 
help to hasten the decay of the tuber. As 
control measures, Dr. Goodey suggests that 
only those varieties which have proved to be 
unaffected by the disease should be grown. 
As vet we have very little information. on 
that point and we hope the author will 
undertake varietal trials so as to ascertain 
which varieties are immune and which are 
susceptible. Inthe Fen country, where the 
Potato is the main agricultural crop, we 
believe that the variety Arran Chief is 
rapidly passing out of favour as a main crop 
white ; it takes '' blight” readily and it may 
be—as we now learn it is highly susceptible 
to eelworm attack——that the presence of this 
new trouble may have accounted in no small 
measure for the loss in popularity of this 
variety, although growers have evidently 
been regarding the two diseases as one and 
the same thing. Care also should be taken 
with the “seed” and only sound tubers 
planted, and where the disease is present, 
special precautions should be taken in lifting 
the crop to ensure that no diseased ones are 
left in the soil to perpetuate the malady. 
Dr. Goodev also suggests the use of a 
machine devised by Richards and Guiness 
for the heat-treatment of the affected soil. 
It is well known that eelworms in gencral 
will not withstand a high temperature, and 
this machine is capable of lifting the top six 
or nine inches of soil, breaking it up, partially 
sterilising it by means of a blast of hot gases, 
and then dropping it again. The machine has 
been found capable of effecting this process 
in the field, but has never been placed on 
the market. It is not possible to state how 
long the eelworms can remain active in the 
soil, but it is worthy of note that a period 
of from three to four years is sufficient to 
starve out the '' Narcissus"  eelworm in 
highly infected soil, provided, of course, that 
the host plant does not occupy the land 
within this period. That the ''Potato " 
eelworm can be a serious menace is evident, 
for Dr. Goodey writes: '' The Potatos 
examined had been taken from pits in which 
practically all the stock had rotted so rapidly 
that only a small proportion could be saved, 
and this was unsaleable for human con- 
sumption.” 





Relief Work in the London County Council 
Parks.—In consultation with the Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee of the London County 
Council has prepared a list of works that can 
be undertaken in the Councils Parks and 
Open. Spaces with the object of providing 

ditional employment during the current 
winter. The cost of the works is estimated at 
£22,675, of which approximately £4,675 will be 
incurred in the financial year 1923-4. 


43 


‘The New Government.—The chief appointment 
in the new Government of interest to gar- 
deners, is that of Mr. Noel Buxton as Minister 
for Agriculture. Mr. Buxton has taken a great 
interest in the agricultural industry, and has 
formed a Farmers’ Co-operative Society. He 
is a strong supportor of the Small-holding Move- 
ment and an advocate of a minimum wage 
for agricultural workers. One of Mr. Buxton’s 
principal recreations is gardening. Mr. J. R. 
Clynes, who has been appointed to the 
important office of Lord Privy Seal, was Food 
Controller during the war, when such rural 
industries as farming and market gardening, 
and the cultivation of allotments enjoyed 
the greatest prominence in the economy of 





the nation. Sir Sydney Olivier, the new 
Secretary for India, was formerly Governor 
of Jamaica and subsequently Permanent 


the Board of Agriculture. Mr. 
C. P. Trevelyan, the new Minister for 
Education, comes of a family greatly in- 
terested in horticulture and is himself a keen 
gardener; his father was for many years a 
member of the National Sweet Pea Society 
and his gardens at Wallington, Northumber- 
land, are amongst the finest in the north. 
Colonel G. Josiah C. Wedgwood, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, is descended 
from one of the founders of the Horticul- 
tural Society—now the Royal Horticultural 
Society—and his interest in land questions 
is shown by his pamphlets on Land Values. 


Potato Yield and Quality Trials.— The National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany is now pre- 
pared to accept entries for its third series 
of vield and quality trials of new varieties 
of Potatos from breeders who are willing to 
entrust the Institute with the marketing of 
their productions on a profit-sharing basis. 
The trials are planned to last for five years. 
at first in Scotland only, but in the later 
years also in the English Potato districts. 
Only those varieties which do sufficiently 
well in the trials will be placed on the 
market. Full particulars of the conditions 
of the trials are given in a form of agree- 
ment which may be obtained from the 
Secretary, National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, to 
whom those intending to enter new varieties 
for these trials should apply not later than 
February 29, 1924. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution; 
Worcester and District Auxiliary.— The Worcester 
and District Auxiliary of the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution raised just over £100 
for the Fund during 1923, the balance sheet 
showing receipts amounting to £101 Os. 3d. 
and expenses, printing, postages and Stationery, 
£9 5з. 2d. Of the balance, the sum of 
£00 was sent to Sir Harry J. Veitch, 
Treasurer of the Institution, leaving a sum 
in hand of £1 15s. ld. A considerable portion 
of the money was raised as a result of 
opening Davenham and  Ynys-y-Maengwyn 
gardens to visitors, the amount collected in 
this way being £33 17s. 9d. The membership 
of the auxiliary has increased by seven new 
annual subscribers, but the receipts are not 
quite so good as last year, probably because 
Madresfield gardens were not open to the 
public in 1923, owing to the unfortunate 
accident to the gardener, Mr. W. H. Lambert. 
The officers of the Society include the Rt. 
Hon. The Earl Beauchamp, K.G., President ; 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Dudley, Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Elmley, Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Р.С. 
M.P., Col. J. S. Hooker, R. C. Smith-Carington, 
Esq., Roger J. Corbett, Esq., Dyson Реггіпв, : 
Esq., and W. Crump, Esq., Vice-presidents, 
and a very influential executive. committee. 


Secretary of 


Brownea Crawfordii at Kew.—This handsome 
hybrid Brownea is now in flower in the Palm 
House at Kew. It was raised by the late 
Mr. W. H. Crawford, of Lakelands, Cork, 
from B. macrophylla and B. grandieeps. In 
appearance the flowers elosely resemble those 
of B. macrophylla, and when fully opened are 
a glowing shade of salmon-pink:. The opening 
of the flower cluster is interesting. 'l'he newly 
developed flower head is very like the bud of a 
large Paeony bloom, and the compnet flowers 
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gradually unfold in circular arrangement until 
the whole head is a huge mass of bloom con- 
taining between sixty and seventy flowers, 
and measuring about eight inches across. The 
individual flowers are tubular, and the long 
filaments of the stamens add further attractive- 
ness to the bloom. Тһе flower heads аге 
borne both on old and young branches. 
Fortunately, the big plant is situated near the 
stairway leading to the gallery in the Palm 
House, from whence visitors may obtain a fine 
view of this magnificent exotic tree. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—The annual 
general meeting of the subscribers of the 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund will be held 
at ‘‘Simpson’s,” 100, Strand, W.C., on 
Thursday, February 7, 1924, at 4 p.m., for 
the purpose of receiving the Report of the 
Committee and Statement of Accounts for 


the year; to elect officers for the ensuing. 


year; to elect five children to the benefits of 
the Fund; and to transact such other 
business as may arise. 


A New Garden Club.—That the many garden 
lovers of this country should be without the 
advantages afforded by a really good club 
has given rise to comment from time to time 
and the Gardeners’ Club, Ltd., is to be 
congratulated on an attempt to provide what, 
to many, is a long-felt want. The town house 
of Lord Leconfield, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, 
Mayfair, has been secured as the premises for 
the new club, to be known as The Garden 
Club. It is a magnificent house containing 
much beautiful architectural and decorative 
work, and at the present time it is under- 
going structural changes to bring it within the 
needs of modern requirements. Tasteful decora- 
tive and furnishing schemes are promised and 
every care is to be bestowed upon the comfort of 
the members. The premises are to be centrally 
heated and will contain dining and grill rooms, 
lounges, smoke room, library and writing room, 
lecture room, two card rooms, a ball room, 
etc. There are to be over fifty bedrooms, 
and provision is being made for bachelors’ 
quarters. Mrs. Marion Cran has charge of 
matters dealing with gardening and we 
understand that lectures on horticultural 
subjects will be made a special feature. The 
entrance fee at present is £2 2s., but this 
will be raised to £10 10s. so soon as the 
club opens. The annual subscription is £8 8s 
for town members and £6 6s. for country 
members, while for overseas members the 
subscription is #1 ls. per annum and £l ls. 
per month when in London. Members are 
offered 6% Cumulative Participating Preference 
shares of £1 each and holders of twenty-five 
or more shares will be exempt from the 
entrance fee. Holders of 500 shares will be 
granted a life membership. Already over 
1500 members have been enrolled, many 
leading amateur horticulturists are serving on 
the Committee, and His Grace The Duke of 
Northumberland has been elected President. 
The club wlll be opened on February 12, 
when an “At Home" wil be given and 
members invited to bring guests. Mrs. Sutor 
is the Governing Director of the Club and 
Capt. Garforth the Secretary. 


.National Chrysanthemum Society. — The 
Annual General Meeting of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society will be held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, on Monday, February 4th, at 
6 p.m., when the Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year 1923 will be presented, 
and officers elected for 1924. ` 


A New Rose.—The American Rose Society is 
distributing a new Rose named Mary Wallace, 
raised by the late Dr. Van Fleet. According 
to Horticulture, U.S.A., the new variety is a 
hybrid Wichuraiana obtained by a cross with 
a pink hybrid Tea. The foliage is large and 
glossy and is not subject to disease, whilst the 
stems attain to a height of six to eight feet. 
The flowers measure four or more inches in 
diameter, are semi-double and of a bright, clear 
rose-pink colour with a touch of salmon at the 
base of the petals. 


Mr. А. B. Jackson—Mr. А. B. Jackson, 
whose portrait we have much pleasure in 
publishing in the present issue, has for many 
years interested himself in the study of hardy 
trees and shrubs, and like most systematists 
he began his botanical career by a critical 
study of British plants and their distribution. 
In fact it was whilst on a visit to Kew to 
examine the Herbarium specimens of British 
Mosses that he was offered a post as temporary 
assistant in the Herbarium, which position he 
filled for a short period. About that time 
Mr. H. J. Elwes and Prof. Henry were 
preparing their monumental work, T'rees of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and for two years 
—1907 to 1909—Mr. Jackson acted as their 
assistant, thereby gaining a very thorough 
knowledge of trees and shrubs. Since then he 
has been entrusted with many important tasks 
dealing with this extensive plant section. In 
1910 he prepared for the Duke of Northumberland 
a catalogue of hardy trees and shrubs grow- 
ing in the grounds of Syon House, Brentford, 
and three years later compiled а similar 
catalogue of the trees and shrubs growing in 
the Duke’s country estate at Albury. Both 
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these catalogues have been published and 
privatel · circulated. Of far greater magnitude 
however, is the work that Mr. Jackson is 
undertaking at the Woburn Estate of the 
Duke of Bedford. Here the work has been 
in progress since 1914, and in addition to the 
preparation of the catalogue he is also direct- 
ing the planting of the new Pinetum and 
making many additions to this already exten- 
sive collection. Mr. Jackson has also been 
engaged upon the famous Westonbirt collec- 
tion since 1920, the catalogue of which is 
shortly to be published, while another 
important collection at present receiving his 
attention is that of Patshull House, the 
Earl of  Dartmouth's estate near Wolver- 
hampton. We may add that these catalogues 
are not mere lists of names; their compila- 
tion entails a vast amount of hard work 
and study, for not only have the names of 
specimens to be accurately determined, but 
notes of interest are appended so that the 
catalogue serves as a useful permanent record 
of the collection at a particular date. That 
Mr. Jackson’s knowledge of trees and shrubs 
is held in great esteem is recognised by the 
fact that he was made an Associate of the 
Linnean Society in 1917, a very high honour 
of which he is justly proud. More recentl 
Mr. Jackson, in conjunction with Mr. б 
Dallimore, has published ап admirable 
treatise on Conifers, and in connection with 


this work it is a pleasure to record that both 


authors are to receive the Veitch Memorial 
Medal on the occasion of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s annual meeting on February 12. 


Imperial Fruit Show, 1924.— Although the 
Imperial Fruit Show held at Manchester last 
autumn was a great success, the audited 
accounts disclose a loss of £270 owing to the 
fact that Entertainment Tax had to be paid 
іп full and amounted to £450. The loss, with 
the exception of £50 has been met by subscrip- 
tions, and it is hoped that the balance will be 
disposed of in a similar manner. At a recent 
Committee meeting it was resolved to organise 
a show for 1924 to be held at the Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, from October 24 to 
November 1 inclusive, and it is proposed to 
finance the exhibition by the system of 
guarantees adopted last year. 


Local Horticultural Societies.—The Bourne- 
mouth Horticultural Society, which held its 
annual meeting on the 12th inst., had a very 
successful year in 1923. Both the summer 
and autumn exhibitions were well attended 
and the gross receipts from the two functions 
amounted to £228 ls. Od. The statement 
of accounts show a balance in hand of 
£52 12s. 10d., receipts from all sources 
amounting to £424 0s. 7d. The Mayor of 
Bournemouth, Councillor T. Bodley Scott, is 
the President of the Society, which has 
many influential people on its list of vice- 
presidents.—Brighton, Hove and Sussex Horti- 
cultural Society’s Chrysanthemum show held 
last autumn was one of the best in the 
history of the Society. On the two days of 
the exhibition no fewer than 4,996 persons 
paid for admission, in addition to those 
members and friends who had passes and 
tickets. During the year the members visited 
Newtimber Place and Tilgate, Crawley; 
Cuckfield Park; Cowdray, Midhurst; and 
Lavington Park. The most gratifying feature 
of the year was the election of one hundred 
and twenty-five new members. As a result 
of the Society’s sound financial position, the 
Committee has decided to resuscitate the 
summer show to take the form of a Rose, 
Sweet Реа and Carnation exhibition in 
the Dome and ,Corn Exchange on July 9 
and 10 this year. The Chrysanthemum show 
will be extended to three days, November 
11, 12 and 13. The income of the Society 
in 1923 amounted to £1,018 Os. lld., and 
there is a balance of £432 lls. lld. on the 
deposit and current accounts. The annual 
meeting was held on the 24th inst. in the 
York Place School Hall, Brighton. — The 
annual meeting of the Southwick Horticultural 
Society was held in the local Town Hall on the 
10th inst. The annual report of the Committee 
stated that the membership is one hundred and 
eighty-nine, being an increase of twenty-one 
as compared with the previous year. During 
the winter session successful lectures were held 
and during the summer visits were paid to 
places of interest, including Arundel Castle. 
The annual show held on August 29 resulted 
in a loss of £7 18s. 8d. owing to bad weather. 
It is interesting to note that, in making 
application for exemption from the enter- 
tainment tax, the officials claimed that the 
wild flower collections of local school children 
and exhibits of childrens’ knitting were 
* entertainments " within the meaning of the 
Act and notice has been served upon the 
Committee that if these two items form part 
of next year's flower show, they wil be 
liable to entertainment tax! Тһе total 
income of the Society during 1923 was 
£141 18s. and there is a balance in hand of 
just over £4. Mr. F. F. Flinn, J.P., was 
re-elected President and Mr. J. T. Smith, 
Hon. Secretary.— The new Bath Horticultural 
Society formed last year in connection with 
the holding of the National Sweet Pea 
Society’s exhibition, raised over £600 and 
made a profit of more than £100. At the 
annual meeting of the Bath Gardeners’ Society 
suggestions were made for amalgamating the 
two local societies and it was decided to 


. arrange preliminary meetings between the 


commit 
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Bulletin of the Chamber of Horticulture — 
The January issue of the quarterly Bulletin 
of the Chamber of Horticulture contains a very 
interesting feature in that nearly four pages 
are devoted to ‘Technical Advice" compiled 
from reports made in response to applica- 
tions for assistance received by the Technical 
Committee of the Chamber and drawn up by 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Theodore Parker. 
Growers’ queries are grouped under various crop 
headings and the answers are given in a 
concise form and contain much information. 
It is interesting to note that this special 
Committee is in direct touch with many 
growers and is always anxious to investigate 
any trouble if further search is thought to 
be necessary. The editorial Notes treat with 
matters of passing interest, and the number 
also contains an appreciation and portrait of 
Mr. John Harrison, Junr. the President of 
the Chamber. Mr. A. S. Galt, of the Leeds 
University Horticultural Staff, in an article 
entitled ** Are our Cultivated Plants Healthy?" 
expresses the opinion that modern cultivation, 
selection, inbreeding, etc., tend to upset the 
equilibrium of crop plants and thereby have 
rendered them incapable of defence against 
diseases and pests. True, most plants under 
cultivation have thrown aside many of 
nature's aids, as found in their wild pro- 
totypes, yet our wild grasses, flowers and 
trees do not show any marked immunity 
to disease or insect attacks. Mr. H. Morgan 
Veitch deals with ‘The Draft Rating and 
Valuation Bill,” while the reports of the 
Council and the various committees are also 
incorporated in this interesting publication. 


Appointments for the ensuing Week.— Tuesday, 
January 29—Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees meet. Wednesday, January 30—West 
of England Chrysanthemum Society’s annual 
meeting. Thursday, January 31 — British 
Florists' Federation annual meeting and dinner 
at the Connaught Rooms. Friday, February 
1—Orchid Club's meeting. Saturday, February 
2 — Blackburn and District Horticultural 
Society's meeting. 

* Gardeners Chronicle" Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Ringing Fruit Trees. — Let me draw 
attention to the ancient but neglected practice 
of ringing. If a ring of bark as wide as the 
edge of a penny piece be removed in the 
spring from the stem of a fruit tree, the 
latter will be suddenly checked in its dis- 
position to make wood above the ring; there 
it wil form blossom spurs instead; while 
below, the latent buds will be incited to 
action and an abundance of wood be produced. 
In the course of summer, if the upper 
branches be well furnished with leaves, the 
descending cambium will form a lip at the 
upper wound, which joining the lower will 
form a channel for the interrupted circulation. 
I have repeatedly tried this with success, and 
hope it may be of great service in the cultiva- 
tion of pyramidal trees. Mr. Rivers, however, 
in his ** Miniature Fruit Garden," lays no stress 
upon it, though he speaks incidentally of 
notehing the bark and young wood to the 
extent of half an inch in length, to procure 
wood. His remedy for a pyramidal tree 
not well furnished below with branches is 
the severe one of pinching closely in May 
and June all the young shoots on the upper 
tiers, including the leader, till the lower ones 
have made young shoots of а sufficient 
length to give uniformity to the tree. This, 
he well observes, requires much attention and 
trouble. Those who are disposed to try the 
ringing method should operate in the spring, 
when the sap is flowing freely, not cutting 
too deep to wound the wood and not too wide 
for the bark to unite in one season, unless 
the luxuriance of the tree be great, when an 
open ring for two years will have an excellent 
effect. In doubtful cases the ring may be 
very narrow, at least at one point, where 
it may soon unite. If there should be 
blossom buds on the upper tiers, the ringing, 
if deferred till the blossoms are expanded, 
will promote the setting and improve the 
size and quality of the fruit. A Subscriber, 
Goudhurst, Kent. Gard. Chron,, January 27, 1849. 





FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


NEW PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA- 
TIONS AT WEST HALL, BYFLEET. 


IN the gardens of West Hall, Byfleet, I 
recently saw a fine batch of about two dozen 
Carnations of the Perpetual-flowering variety, 
Master Michael Stoop. The plants were 
growing in 6-inch pots, and they were better 
than I have previously seen this new sort, 
either before or after flowering. This. new 
Carnation received the R.H.S. Award of 
Merit some two years since. The blooms that 
were most developed measured nearly four 
inches across, were perfectly double, and had 
the petals well placed; the latter were smooth 
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A third variety named West Hall Scarlet 


was represented by a batch of sturdy 
specimens. This variety has not yet been 
exhibited, although the raiser, Mr. С. Car- 


penter, has grown it for several seasons. 
In the same greenhouses, and grown under 
precisely the same conditions as Aviator, 
Edward  Allwood, and other well - known 
scarlets, it excels them all for vividness, for 
thickness of petal, and size of bloom. The 
habit of the plant is good. 


A magnificent dark-coloured variety named 
Master Fred Ward more approaches in size of 
bloom and in smoothness of petal the 
finer sorts of the florists’ border section than 
any maroon-coloured Carnation of this type 
I have yet seen. 

In the glasshouses at West Hall there are 
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FIG. 17—CHRYSANTHEMUM Н. W. RIEMAN: R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, 
JANUARY 15 (SEE P. 41). 


and thick, so that the form of the bloom 
left little to be desired. 

The colour of this fine novelty is a 
bright  salmon-cerise, and it provides a 
sparkling, lively tone which makes the flower 
most attractive, either in natural or artificial 
light. The calyx, stem and growth of plant 
are alike excellent. The plants at the time of 
my visit were each bearing from six to eight 
blooms in various stages of development and 
promised to provide a fine display. 

Another beautiful seedling named Mrs. F. M. 
Stoop, is mentioned simply to note something 
out of the common, for there is only a plant 
or two of this sort in existence, and it will 
therefore be some time before interested 


cultivators will have the opportunity of 
growing it. The colours of the bloom are 
soft cerise and purple, and the flower is 


pleasing in ite delicacy and refinement. 


many other seedlings оп trial, including 
some of a new shade of mauve. 

It has been stated that only one good variety 
of Perpetual-flowering Carnation can be expected 
from ten thousand seedlings; and an out- 
standing sort only from three times that number. 

Although Mr. Carpenter raised a con- 
siderable number of seedling Carnations 
during recent years, the varieties described 
above resulted from much more limited 
numbers. Anyone, therefore, desirous of 
attempting so fascinating a hobby as_ the 
raising of Perpetual-flowering Carnations from 
seed need not be deterred from doing so 
on account of expecting only remote 
success. But it must be remembered that 
raising new varieties of any flower calls for 
much patience and that success is more likely 
when parents are selected with a view to 
securing a definite result. Н. Shoeemith. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. - 


Calanthe.—From the middle of November to 
the end of the present month, varieties of 
Calanthes of the Veitchii and vestita sections 
will continue in bloom, together with the 
chaste white variety C. Harrisii. As the 
flower spikes are removed the plants will need 
a decided rest. It is necessary to thoroughly 
harden and mature the pseudo-bulbs in order 
that when the growing season re-commences 
the new growths will start with renewed vigour. 
Water should be withheld from the roots; the 
plants may be placed on a dry shelf, close to 
the roof glass in a house where the temperature 
does not fall below 55?. Before placing them 
in their resting quarters it is advisable to 
thoroughly cleanse each pseudo-bulb of scale 
insects. The later flowering varieties of the 
C. Regnieri section should still be afforded water 
occasionally until their flowering season is over. 


Coelogyne cristata.— This Orchid and its 
varieties will soon be producing their flower 
scapes, and the plants may be afforded a more 
liberal supply of water at the roots, but the 
amount should be increased gradually. Care 
must be taken to prevent moisture collecting in 
the new growths, or the flower scapes may 
decay. Where several plants are grown, the 
flowering period may be lengthened by placing 
a specimen or two in a house with a warmer 
temperature, which will cause them to produce 
flowers earlier. 








FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Figs.—The Fig is easily propagated from 
cuttings made of young, ripened tips of the 
shoots, from four to five inches in length. 
They should be inserted around the edge of 
4 small receptacle, and the latter stood in 
a warm house, such as a Melon house or 
pit. The cuttings should make fine trees by 
the early autumn and will produce a few 
fruits the same season. The old Brown 
‘Turkey variety is one of the best sorts, whilst 
whilst Negro Largo, White Ischia and Bour- 
jassotte Grise are all suitable for pot culture. 


The Cold Orchard House.— Every opportunity 
should be taken to put this house in order. 
If the pruning of the trees has not been com- 
pleted the work should be finished forthwith. 
The trees should then be washed thoroughly 
with an insecticide. Even if the house is to 
be repainted the glass should be washed inside 
before this work is proceeded with. ‘Trees 
that are planted out in borders should never be 
ulowed to become dry at any season of the 
year. Many failures may be traced to this 
error alone. Apply a top dressing of soil, over 
which place a slight top dressing of short 
manure, which will greatly assist the water to 
penetrate more evenly into the soil. Keep the 
house as cool as possible by opening the ven- 
tilators. 


Early Vines and Peaches. — Vines and Peach 
trees that were started for obtaining early crops 
are breaking into growth, and, with the vari- 
able weather of this winter, extra care is 
needed in regulating the temperature and venti- 
lating the fruit house. Great care should be 
exerised in admitting cold air, for although 1 
zreatlv favour a little fresh air entering the 
house for a short period in the day-time 


whenever the outside conditions will allow, 
cold. draughts must be rigorously guarded 
azainst. The evil effects caused by cold 


draughts may not be noticeable at the 
time, but they will be sure to appear later. 
lxcessive temperatures. at night. should be 
guarded against in the early stages of all fruit 
forcing ; 1t will be safer to err on the side of a 
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slightly lower temperature when the weather 
is frosty, than to heat the water pipes to 
excess, and nothing is gained by attempting 
to force growth unduly at this season. When 
long days and more genial weather arrives the 
vines and trees will benefit by their slower 
development in the absence of excessive 
warmth now. The damping of walls and 
overhead syringing should be regulated by 
outside conditions, but always guard against 
a close, stagnant atmosphere. A suitable night 
temperature for vines at this stage of growth 
is 55° to 60°, and that for Peaches 50° to 55°. 

Training and Watering.—Complete the work 
of tying the shoots of all Peaches, Nectarines 
and Figs under glass as soon as possible; and, 
should the border be dry, water it thoroughly. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyriord Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Climbing Plants.—Where attention has been 


given in the matter of pinching the shoots 
during the season of growth and pruning has 
been carried out after flowering, little winter 
pruning of climbers will be found necessary. 
Should any subjects still need pruning, how- 
ever, the work should be no longer delayed. 
At the same time a careful examination of 
old ties should be made before new growth 
commences. It is surprising how quickly a 
branch can become strangled through the 
cutting of an old tie, and it not infrequently 
happens that the shape of a valuable 
specimen may be spoiled through failure to 
give this necessary attention in time. Many 
perfectly hardy, early-flowering climbers trained 
on walls and buildings open their flowers 
abnormally early because of these warm and 
sheltered conditions. Some of them, particu- 
larly those having east or south-east aspects, 
are liable to injury from frosts owing to the 
sun's rays reaching them while still frozen. 
To obviate this it is a wise plan to have 
light frames made of the required. size to 
which tiffany or canvas is tacked. If these 
are placed in front of the plant until the 
frost has left it little damage will be done. 
This is also a very efficacious way of pro- 
tecting the more tender climbers and it is 
frequently less damaging than covering them 
in a more permanent manner. 


The Rock Garden.— This 





attractive section 


of the garden has always something of 
interest. but it is essentially a garden of 


spring beauty. and many plants аге already 
approaching their flowering period. Most of 
the occupants benefit from an occasional top- 
dressing of good compost, and it is good 
policy to give this before growth becomes too 
active. Free the whole surface from weeds 
and apply various composts made to suit 
the requirements of the different classes of 
plants they are intended to help. Any of the 
stronger growing plants which have a tendency 
to become leggy or to encroach on their 
weaker neighbours should be cut well back. 
During the work a note should be made of 
any losses which may have occurred during 
the winter with a view to replacements 
during next month. Tender subjects may 
need some protection during periods of sharp 


frosts, and this may be effected by using 
squares of glass or branches of evergreen, 
but these should be removed immediately 


when favourable conditions ensue. 


Paths.—A survey of the garden paths of 
every description should be made and any 
necessary alterations carried out immediately, 
before work of a more pressing nature be- 
comes urgent. Even well-made paths are 
liable to lose their even surface through 
wear, subsidences or percolation of water 
underneath, and need periodical examination. 
Sunken stones in stone paths should be 
restored to their prover level, апа hollow 
places in gravel paths made good, so that 
they will retain à good surface enabling 
them to throw off water quickly and thus 
give comfortable service immediately after 
heavy showers. 


ЈАХСАКҮ 26, 1924. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Spraying.—As fast as pruning is completed. 
advantage should be taken of mild, stil! 
weather to attend to trees that are in need 
of cleansing. Fruit trees cannot be expected 
to produce first-class crops unless they are 
kept clean, and іп low-lying. damp positions 
the necessity for this is more pronounced than 
when they are growing on high. exposed situa- 
tions. There are many caustic alkali washes 
on the market quite safe to use provided the 
trees are dormant. A day with no wind 
should be chosen, if possible, and the operator 
should exercise care in not allowing the spray 
to reach any part of his person or clothes, ал 
the specific is liable to burn anything it cornes 
in contact with. Use a sprayer with a fine 
nozzle, and spray every part of the tree. Where 
only a few small trees require to be treated a 
syringe with a bent spray nozzle attached шау 
be used. Any plants growing near the trees 
should be covered before the spraying is done. 


Pruning Bush Fruits.—1t is not advisable 
to prune bush fruits too soon, as the bird 
are liable to take the buds if a cold spell 
of weather should prevail later. However, 
where the work must be done, a start тау 
be made to prune Red, White and Black 
Currants. In the case of the last, some ol 
the old wood should be thinned out and as 
much young wood encouraged to grow from 
the base as possible. Red and White Currant- 
should have the weak wood taken out aud 
the strong shoots of the previous years wood 
pruned to four or five eves, taking car 
that the top bud points outward. lf the 
bushes are becoming too thick. cut some of 
the branebes clean out to their. base. Rake 
all prunings up when the pruning is finished. 


lightly fork the surface. soil and apply a 
light mulch of well-rotted farmyard manure. 
If required. some of the best. shoots should 


be saved for use as cuttings. These cuttings 
should be divested of all buds except three 
at the top, aud planted in. rows on a north 
border. inserting each cutting with a dibber 
after dropping a little sand into. each hole. 
The cuttings should. be made. from twelve 
Inches to fifteen inches long. and the 
lowest bud that is left should be well above 
the ground level. Plant them far enough арип 
to permit of using the hoe between the rows 
during the summer. If by the action of frost 
the cuttings are displaced, make them firm 
арат, and put some rough leat-mould between 
the rows. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Broad Beans.—1í vacant space can be found 
on a south border, a sowing of Broad Bean: 
should be mede. The rows should be made 
18 inches apart, and the beans planted 6 to * 
inches asunder. Some prefer to plant in 
double lines, but no advantage is gained by 
this method, as Beans planted too closely 
never crop so freely as when plenty of room 
is allowed. 


Early Peas. 





Sowings of early Peas may be 
made on a south border. Several dwari 
varieties аге suitable for early cropping. 
including Peter Pan, American Wonder and 
Lincoln. This last variety does well on heavy 
soil and its constitution is robust. 


French Beans.—Pots 9 inches in diameter 
should be prepared for the growing of French 
Beans. They should be washed. crocked 
with elean pot -sherds, and half filled with 
turfy loam that has been passed through 8 
ll-ineh sieve. Place 5 to 6 seeds in each ро! 
and germinate them in a house with an even 
temperature not excessively high. 


Shallots.—The bulbs should be sorted and 
those selected for planting placed in the 
ground at the first opportunity. Draw 
a drill 3 inches deep, und push the bulbs 
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into the ground up to their necks, allowing a 
few inches between each bulb. They rows 
should be 10 inches to 12 inches apart. 


Globe Artichokes.—Any blanks in the beds 
of. Globe Artichokes should be filled by 
dividing some of the larger plants in halves 
and planting the portions. If rough leaves are 
available a good mulching of these, placed 
close to the crowns, will be beneficial to the 
young plants in spring; coal-ashes are also 
useful for protecting the crowns. 


Broccoli.—When the heads of Broccoli have 
been cut the old stalks should be cleared 
from the ground. They need not be taken 
away if the ground is to be trenched, for such 
rough material may be placed in the bottom 
of the trenches. 


General Remarks.—Where Celery has been 
grown the sites of trenches should be marked 
with a stake before the ground is dug over. 
This will be a guide for the sowing of Peas 
or planting Scarlet Runners later. The roots 
of these plants will derive great benefit from 
the manure that was used for the Celery. 
А careful study should be made of vacant 
ground as to the kinds of crops most suitable 
for the particular portion of land. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HULFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Seed Sowing.—Seeds of Begonia, Gloxinia, 
Gesnera, Saintpaulia and Streptocarpus may 
now be sown in shallow, well-drained pans. 
A light, finely-sifted compost consisting of 
loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand may be 
used. The pans should be prepared оп the 
the day previous to sowing the seed and 
the soil should receive a thorough watering 
by means of a fine rosed can. This watering 
should suffice until the seed has germinated. 
On *the following day the soil will be in a 
fit condition to receive the seed. The slightest 
dusting of the finest soil will be sufficient 
as a covering for seeds of the above named 
plants. The seed pans should be placed in 
a propagating frame, in the stove, or Cucumber 
house, where a bottom heat of 70° to 75 
is available. Cover each pan with a square 
of glass and darken the frame with brown 
paper. After a few days examine the pan- 
twice daily and remove the paper as germin- 
ation takes place. To provide foliage for 
table decoration, etc., a sowing of Asparagus 
Sprengeri and A. plumosus should also be 
made. Hard seeds, like those of Asparagus 
are rather slow in yerminating and since it 
may be necessary to apply water occasionally 
before this has taken place, a sandy. open 
soil should be used for filling the seed pans. 


Hippeastrum (Amaryllis).—To supply further 
material for room decoration some of the 
earliest matured bulbs from the collection of 
Hippeastrums may be placed ingentle warmth. 
Choose bulbs which were amongst the first to 
flower last season and from those which have 
not been recently potted. Examine the pots 
to see that the drainage is satisfactory, give 
the bulbs a good watering and, after an 
interval of a day or so, when the surface soil 
has dried, firm the soil in the pots thoroughly, 
applying, if necessary, a top-dressing of loam 
and leaf-mould mixed with sharp sand. 
Water the plants thoroughly again until the 
whole ball has become moistened, and plunge 
the pots in à bed of leaves or fibre, which 
will provide a slight bottom heat, in a house 
having a temperature of about 55° to start 
with. 


Watering.—No operation connected with 
plant culture calls for greater саге and 
discrimination than watering, and whilst this 
is true at all times of the year, care in 
watering is especially necessary at this season. 
During the winter watering should be done 
in the mornings and the water should be 
warmed to the temperature of the house. 
Hard-wooded plants and all plants growing 
in a low temperature should be kept well on 
the dry side for the present. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


THE winter - flowering Cypripediums are in 
their full beauty, and will continue to furnish 
a display during the early months of the year. 
There is now so much variety in this very useful 
family of plants. that even the most fastidi- 
ous can be satisfied. Few plants can compare 
with them for the length of time the flowers 
remain fresh upon the plants, or when cut, 
whilst the majority of them may also he 
safely used for decorative plants indoors. As 
fog resisters Cypripediums have no equal, and 
this fact should commend them to amateurs 
and others living near large towns, whilst 
their cultivation is very easy; they are to be 
commended to those who make no pretension 
to growing Orchids, as many of them succeed 
under warm greenhouse conditions. Each 
plant should be kept moist at the roots, as, 
having no pseudo-bulbs, they soon suffer from 
drought. B. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CAMPANULA VIDALII. . 


THis distinct and very quaint Bellflower is а 
native of the Azores but, unfortunately, it is 
not quite hardy in this country. It resents 
dampness, and when grown in pots, water 
should be given sparingly during dull, winter 
weather. 

The large, creamy-white bells are produced 
during late summer, and the woody stems 
surmounting the bright-green leaves of hard 
texture, provide an unusual and beautiful 
contrast. 'lThis Campanula never flowers freely 
unless its roots are restricted ; a pot-bound 
condition appears to be essential to the free 
production of flowers. The racemes of flowers 
are about nine inches long, and a well-flowered 
plant is by no means an insignificant adjunct 
to the alpine house or cool conservatory. 
Seeds germinate very easily and offer the best 
method of propagation. R. FE. A 


R.H.S. FIRST-CLASS_ CERTIFICATE, 


ORCHIDS. 
1923, page 350.) 
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FIG. 1I8S.—ODONT!ODA COLUMBIA: 
JANUARY 45 (SEE P. 41). 
NEW HYBRID 
(Continued from December 29, 
Name. 
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Brasso-Cattleya Christmas B 
Brasso-Cattleya Iroqnoi ... B 
Brasso-Cattleya Jessie Moore... as B 
Brasso-Cattleya Mirabeau S el BC. 
Brasso-Cattleya Olympia | B 
Brasso-Cattleya Sioux B.-C. Mrs. J. L 
Cattleya Clinton 
Cattleya Marjorie 
Cattleya Shenandoah 
Cattleya Timmendaqua 
Cypripedium Bendigo 3 
Cypripedium Bene k * t 
Cypripedium Charlotte Dillon ... 
Cypripedium Earl Marshall 
Cyyripedium Lady Babbie 
Cypripedium Luptonii  ... 
Cypripedium Mother Eve * Дә 
Cypripedium Obelisk Жл се wl Kei 
Cypripedium Peter Pan ... 
Cypripedium Queen. Maud 
Cypripediuin Robin Ре 
Cypripedium Seamew “es 
Cypripedium Sgt. Murphy — BRR 
Cypripedium The God Pan  ... . | Lor 
Cypripedium Uriah Heap * 
Laelio-Cattleya Apache 
RH Hen ie pede Potasset , 
Laelio-Cattleya Royal Sov: егеп 
Laclio-Cattleya Titian  .. m 
Odontonia Columbia 
Odontoglossum Maharajah 
Odontoglossum Minnewater 
Odontoglossum Rosheriae 


Bendis x Mrs. W 
Lady 


Groganiac x 





Parenta ge. 


C. Thorntonii x €. Schroderae ОР 
„С. Mrs. J. Leemann » €, Kienastiana ... 
oC, Digbyano-Mossiae x €. Cappei 
C. La Marne x С, \ 
.-C. Marguerite Fournier x €. Maggie R: phaei 
А wea T ecmann » €, Zephyr * 
Brasso-Cattleva Yvonne ... a ..| В.-С. Cliftonii x €. Fabia Se Mas 
sae s i ..| Dowiana x Alfred Dimumock .. 

Ballantineana x labiata is be eis 
Luddemanniana x —— uec uode Es RON 
Fabia x Ballantineana .. | 

Niobe x ke ae c 
. Mostyn 
Dillon x Pyramus ә 

Earl Tankerville х King George ү. 
Actaeus Archie Niell x Hera .. 
Earl Tankerville x Antinous .. 
Mrs. F. Sander x Eve ... * 
hleyense x Memoria Jerninghamiac 
Alcibiades illustris x Peter  ... 

Queen Alexandra x Charlesw orthii .. 

Marina x Thompsonii ... * 
Mrs. Carey Batten x Troilus Crave hianum 
Beryl x hirsutissimum .. 
Wolmer var. Hermes х Satyr... 

Hera x Moonbeam UN - 

L.-C. Clonia x €. Hardyana ,.. 
L.-C. Clonia X €. labiata 
St. Alban x luminosa ... 
st. Gothard x Bella 


Mirum x Queen Alexandra 
Her Majesty T co 


Exhibitor. 
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Sanders, 

J. P. Mossman. 
Clement Moore. 
Mons. Maron. 
Mons. Julien Potin. 
J. P. Mossman. 
Clement Moore. 

J. P. Mossman. 
Clement Moore. 


Hardyana 


J. P. Mossman. 

Sir George Holford. 

Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
G. F. Moore. 

Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
Sir J. Rutherford. 

Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
8. Gratrix, Esq. 

8. Gratrix, Esq. 

8. Gratrix, Esq. 

Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. ` 
Mrs. Bruce & Miss Wrigley. 
J.P. Mossman, Esq. 
Clement Moore, Esq. 
Sanders. 

Sanders. 

Charlesworth. 

C. J. Lucas, Esb. 

Sanders. 

Sir J. Colman. 
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THE WINTER TREATMENT OF LAWNS. 


THE defects of the grass in lawns, borders, 
and other areas of turf, are easily seen in 
January; the moss is now free to over-run 
the grasses and fill up the vacancies formerly 
occupied with other plants now dead. Un- 
desirable plants; or weeds, such as the 
Buttercup, Daisy, Celandine, etc., are also 
much in evidence. The true and desirable 
grasses become exhausted quickly, and yet 
this statement should not be made without 
qualification, for no plant is so remorselessly cut 
to the ground week after week and yet 
continues to live. It is probably true, however, 
that if а register could be kept of the death 
rate of our grasses, as grown in the lawn, 
the percentage would be higher than where 
the same species is grazed by animals or cut for 
hay. Not only so, but there are some species 
which are known as *° bottom" grasses whose 
presence is most desirable in our lawns 
although it is necessary for several reasons 
to have stronger growing kinds as well. 

By "exhaustion" I mean the gradual 
elimination of the weaker grasses brought 
about by continued mowing aided by the 
eternal law of the strong overcoming the weak. 
Not only is the grass plant mutilated and 
thereby loses strength, but the soil of the 
lawn becomes exhausted in the process of 
sustaining, as it were, an insatiable deinand 
on the part of the grass box. There is a 
limit to the supply of lime, for instance, in 
our soil in this district, and if there is not a 
supply to meet the demand of the plant, the 
chief function of the soil breaks down. In 
other soils there may be an abundance of 
lime, an inexhaustible supply, but a dearth of 
potash or other essential ingredient. A soil, 
to be capable of sustaining the mineral food 
of the plant, must yield a supply of the whole 
of the essential elements. The absence of 
either means the inefficiency of all. 

Grass land rarely becomes sour because of 
the grasses themselves. Evidently nature has 
built up a type fitted to live for a long 
period upon the ashes of its fathers. The 
Clovers fail to do this as do many other 
plants in the garden. Lack of porosity in 
the texture of the soil or subsoil or both; or 
luck of some essential food ingredient ; or the 
presence of some factor of an acid character 
must account for sourness in the soil. The 
grasses which we desire for a lawn or for a turf 
area of soine extent will not grow well upon 
sour land nor will thev grow upon land that 
is deficient in plant food. The problem of 
keeping a grass plot in perfect condition is 
a mutter of (first) food supply, and (second) a 
supply of air in the soil. Both the conditions 
must be fulfilled. If the land requires draining 
this must be done, for.no amount of manure 
applied can make up for any deficiency in 
the druinage. The opposite extreme is scarcely 
less desirable, for the mark of a drain under- 
neath it spoils the very object for which the 
grass was laid down, viz., to supply a green 
sward without spot or blemish. А perfectly 
grassed area is a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever, and anything one can do to 
maintain its true character is worth while. 

After a lawn is well and truly laid, culti. 





vuting the grass resolves itself into а 
matter of manuring. The best manure for 
a lawn із farmyard dung = from mixed 


stock. It will not be a perfect manure and 
the preparation of it before it is spread upon 
the grass should be carefully attended to. 
There will be myriads of weed seeds in it; 
it should be in a perfectly rotted state; 
and it should be sifted. Then it should be 
spread evenly all over the lawn surface and 
brushed in with a Thorn brush. A dressing given 
in February should be at the rate of eight cart- 
loads or eighty barrow loads per acre. A heavy 
dressing is not advisable. We aim at maintain- 
ing a good * bottom," and can only do so by 
avoiding immoderate. mulchings of nitrogenous 
manures., Sometimes the use of decayed 
varden refuse is advised for lawns; true, 
this gives a strong top growth to the grass, 
but what with the resultant weeds and the 
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over luxuriant growth it is 
practice. 

We use artificial manures alternately with 
and to supplement the dung. Every two 
years the grass receives a dressing of basic 
slag at the rate of 4j Ibs. per perch, 
applied in autumn. Dissolved bone or super- 
phosphate of lime is used occasionally for 
scarcely any other purpose than for driving 
out the moss. Its action appears to be to 
make the already sour soil so acid that 
even the moss succumbs. Potash may be 
supplied as kainit, sulphate of potash, or as 
ash from a wood бге In any case it is 
most necessary. HKainit should used at 
the rate of six cwts. per acre; the sulphate 
at the rate of one cwt. per acre and the 
ash at the rate of two tons per acre. 

A brush made of Thorns drawn through a 
hurdle and laden with a weight of half 
ewt. will greatly benefit the grass if worked 
over it immediately before and after the 
dressing of manure. H. Williams, Tolvean, 
Redruth. 


а very poor 





BULB GARDEN. 

TULIPA SAXATILIS. 
Or rare occurence in gardens, Tulipa saxa- 
tilis is a very pretty species, but unfortunately 
it is not so generous with its flowers as ure 


the majority of Tulips. It was introduced 
from Crete in. 1827, and flowers in late April 





and carly :May. The leaves are of the 
brightest green and possess an extraordinarily 
smooth surface which alone distinguishes 


T. saxatilis from any other species. 

The flowers, produced on steins from six 
inches to one foot in height, are of moderate 
size, somewhat conical in form, and the colour 
may be described as lilac or lilac-pink with 
a well-defined clear yellow base. A somewhat 
queer feature of this Tulip is that a bulb 
producing a pair of leaves will not always 
flower, whereas in ahnost all other Tulips— 
species or florists’ varieties—two leaves may 
invariably be taken as a sure indication of 
ensuing bloom. If planted in the drier and 
well-drained parts of the rock-garden the 
bulbs may remain undisturbed for a few 
years, but if planted elsewhere annual lifting 
should be practised. 

The harvesting of this species requires care 
for it produces underground runners of con. 
siderable extent at the extremities of which 
new bulbs are formed, sometimes at n 
considerable distance from the inother bulb. 
The season of flowering is late April and 
May. R. E. A. 

GALANTHUS CILICICUS. 

JUDGING from the rarity with which this 
species is met with it is regarded as a very 
uncommon plant. This is unfortunate as 16 is 
certainly one of the most attractive und 
distinct of the Snowdrops and was first 
described by Baker in 1897, from specimens 
provided by Mr. T. 5. Ware. 

In appearance the flowers resemble those of 
the common Galanthus nivalis, and are pro- 
duced; singly on stems from three to four 
inches in height, but it is usually in full 
flower before G. nivalis or G. Elwesii appear 
above ground, and this year perfectly de- 
veloped blooms were picked on January 10 at 
Kew. The leaves are two in number in most 
cases; where a bulb throws three leaves no 
flower stem is produced. Why should this be ? 
A similar thing happens in Daffodils, and 
this year it is to be noticed particularly with 
the variety Golden Spur. Three leaves appear 
to be the normal number, whereas bulbs, 
although not lacking in size, may produce 
four or more leaves and vet not flower. 

G. cilicicus will thrive in well-drained soil, 
and is a good subject for the rock garden: 
it may be left undisturbed for years. The 
bulbs are very small, and should not be 
planted too deeply. In its wild state it is 
found in the Cilician Taurus, where it flowers 
from November to March at an elevation of 
some 1,600 feet above the sea-level. R. К. 
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Tat American Orchid Society will hold its first 
exhibition in Boston, Mass., on May 8 to 11 
next, in the halls of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Everything points to 
a superb exhibition. Under special permits 
issued by the Federal Horticultural Board a 
number of prominent growers have made 
quite large importations of new, rare and 
unusual varieties likely to flower in time íor 
the exhibition. Having been privileged to 
see + number of these shipments, I have 
been impressed by their size and the splen- 
did condition in which they have = arrived. 
Included аге many plants entirely new te 
this country, especially in the way of tri- 
generic hybrids. 

The American Orchid Society has а member- 
ship of one hundred and twenty-five and 1> 
steadily growing in prestige. It is offering 
numerous gold and silver medals of special 
design, and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Society of American Florists, National 
Association of Gardeners, and many indi- 
viduals are contributing medals, silver cups 
and other premiums. The display of Orchids 
will be by far the most extensive апа 
varied we have yet seen in Annerica. 

Of peculiar interest to your side is the fact 
that Mr. Gurney Wilson has been invited 
to attend and officiate as chairman of the 
expert judges, and the fact that he has 
accepted the invitation gives unbounded 
satisfaction here. Mr. Wilson will receive a 
very warm welcome in America, and time 
will permit him to see some of our more 
notable Orchid collections, both private and com- 
mercial, and still get back io time for the 
Chelsea Show. 

While Cuttleyas are easily the predoni- 
nant Orchids cultivated in America, and 
succeed specially well under our sunny skies. 
Cypripediuins are grown in considerable 
numbers, and Cymbidiums are rapidly grow- 
ing in favour. Owing to our more torrid 
summers, Odontoglossums have always been 
the most difficult subjects to handle, but 
with the building of special houses for thein. 


they are now being grown much more suc- 
cessfully, and in Massachusetts very finc 
houses of these plants are to be found at 


the private establishments of Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage, Beverly Farms; Mr. A. N. Cooley. 
Pittstield : and at the commercial range. ot 
Mr. Thomas Roland, in Nahant. As grown 
by these gentlemen, Одопќошоззшиз and 
Odontiodas will, 1 think, compare quite 
favorably with those grown on your side 
of the ocean. 

It is pleasing to note that there is some 
revival of interest in East Indian Orchid: 
here, and I have seen some excellent batches 
recently of Phalaenopsis, Vandas, Aerides, 
Saccolabiunis and Angraecums. Mr. Burrage, 
who is President of the American Orchid 
Society, has also a very extensive collection 
of botanical Orchids. At his Orchid houses. 
which are some twenty in number, is to be 
found a remarkably varied collection ot 
Orchids which are in splendid condition. He 
has just completed а special house ior 
Vanda caerulea; he has some superb plants 
of this species. The Phalaenopsis house con- 
tains about 1,000 plants, and P. Schilleri- 
ana, P. amabilis. P.  Rimestadtiana, P. 
Sanderiana and others are in grand health, 
and the whole house is bristling with spikes. 


Cymbidiuns fill one large. house, and in- 
cluded are dozens of the finest hybrids. 
Cattleyas fill several houses, and thousands 


of them аге grown.  Laelias, Cypripediunis, 
Dendrobiums, Masdevallias and Odonto- 
glossums are all very much at home, as are 
the numerous other varieties grown. Mr. Frederick 
Pocock, formerly with Sir Jeremiah Colinan, 
has charge of this collection of over 25,000 
plants. 

We iiss very much the forest species of 
Orchids, at one tine imported so liberally ; 
their exclusion has caused a number of 
commercial firms to commence the raising of 
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Cattleya hybrids on ап extensive scale, and 
two firms are now said to have about 
100,000 seedlings each, in various stages of 


growth. A number of others are also 
raising seedlings, but little is done here 
except with Cattleyas. Such Orchids as 
Dendrobium Wardianum, D. Phalaenopsis 


Schréderianum, and D. formosum giganteum, 
Vanda caerulea, Oncidium varicosum Rogersii 
and Odontoglossum grande are becoming 
increasingly scarce, but growers who have 
the standard Cattleyas, like C. Trianae, С, 
labiata, C. Mossiae, C. gigas, C. Gaskelliana, 
and C. aurea, are taking greater care of 
their plants and are propagating them freely 
from back bulbs, which in a couple of 
seasons make good specimens in this climate. 

Miltonia vexillaria is ап ‘Orchid not 
usually seen in first-class condition, but we 
have one commercial grower in Framingham, 
Mass., who has a whole house of them; 
many are big specimens in 8-inch and 9-inch 
pots, and in their season they make a glorious 
show. 

Mr. J. T. Butterworth, the proprietor, 
hails : from Lancashire, and grows all Orchids 
well; specially fine are his Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums, Cattleyas, and Cymbidiums. 
A good market is found for the sprays of 
Miltonias. 

In connection with the coming big Orchid 
show here there will be absolutely free 
admissions to the public throughout the 
exhibition. A number of lectures on Orchids 
will be given, some of them illustrated. 
Other -features will be a collection of about 
1,000 Orchid paintings, which will include 
the collection of the late Mr. Leemann in 
Englamd and others. There will also be on 
exhibition an extensive collection of books 
on Orchids. It is believed that this com- 
bination of features will help to draw a 
record attendance to the coming show. 
There are about one hundred classes for 
groups and plants and additional ones for 
eut flowers. 

Our native North American Orchids have 
not been ignored. Special provision is made 


for them in the schedule and it may be 
of interest to state that there are 
no fewer than 200 species of Orchids 
found in the United States, although the 
common popular impression is that there 
are not over fifty. Wiliam N. Craig, 


Weymouth, Mass., U.S.A. 





GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


Tark character of the late summer and 
autumn of 1923 in Western Scotland differed 
so widely from the conditions described by 
Mr. Grove (p. 22) as prevailing in Southern 
England that it may be worth while noting 
its effect upon the growth and vigour of 
Lilies in this district. The preceding summer 
of 1922 having been unusually cold and 
wet, bulbs cannot have derived any special 
vigour from the weather prevailing through- 
out it. 


In 1923 we shared, in common with 
England, sunless, cold conditions until the 
end of June; but thenceforward our ex- 
perience was very different from that of 
our southern neighbours. We had no 


visitation of the sub-tropical drought whereof 


Mr. Grove writes; on the contrary, rainfall 
was far above the average (5] inches in 
August), and the temperature — continued 


abnormally low. Such conditions are usually 
expected to promote attack by Botrytis, 
but strange to say we have never been less 
troubled with it. Lilium — chaleedonicum 
suffered somewhat severely, but L. candidum 
and L. testaceum, both very vulnerable subjects, 
earried clean, shining leaves until the flowers 
were over, as may be judged from the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 19.) 
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In two or three instances only, where the 
foliage had become bruised through exposure 
to rough winds, was there any appearance 
of Botrytis. The only trace of the disabling 
effect of the untoward summer of t922 was 
that in 1923 L. candidum carried fewer 
blossoms on the stems than usual. No other 
species of Lily showed signs of fungous 
attack, but L.  Sargentiae carried fewer 
blossoms than its wont, and was stunted in 
growth, few stems rising to more than three 
feet, instead of the normal four or five. 
L. regale, L. auratum, and L. monadelphum 
hehaved very well. 

І think most growers аге 
err in regarding Botrytis as 
disease in Lilies. instead of merely an in- 
dication of lowered vitality in the plant 
which gives the parasite its opportunity. If 
we could ensure perfect vigour in Lilies and 


inclined. to 
the cause of 
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CANDIDUM AT MONREITH. 


other plants, 
defiance. 

In another respect our experience of the 
bygone summer of 1923 differs from that of 
Mr. Grove, who reports **a veritable plague 
of aphis." For three years past our Roses 
have been almost entirely free from green-fly ; 
so much so that it has been really difficult 
to find a specimen. In what measure this 
ix due to the vigour of the plants or to the 


parasites might be set at 


diligence of the great, blue and cole tits 
that colonise our resting boxes, deponent 
sayeth not; but this I can affirm that the 
only plant in the garden that was afflicted 
by aphis last year is one of Lonicera 
tragophylla set in the unsuitable aspect of 
a south wall. This fine Honeysuckle should 
be given a north or west exposure Herbert 
Varwell, Monrerth, 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY. 








lr is the practice of certain gardeners in 
the commendable interests of tidiness and 
cleanliness to cut down all апа sundry 
herbaceous plants so soon аз they have 
finished flowering. There are, however, many 
plants of which the old stems may be a 
source of ornament to а border which would 
otherwise be bare throughout the winter. 
Many varieties of Aster, and in particular 
those of the ericoides section, are mosi 
attractive by reason of their delicate branches 
and fluffy fruits. 

At Wisley the herbaceous borders have not 
yet been cut over, and although the brown 
and shrivelled flowering stems may in some 
cases present a bedraggled and woebegone 
appearance, there is quite a number of plants 
still in good preservation, the graceful form 
and tints of which afford pleasure. Among 
other plants which attract attention in this 
respect are Eryngium Oliverianum with its 
prickly involucre, and Solidago rigida, the old 
flower heads of which still have a light and 
feathery appearance. Some of the Artemisias 
such as A. borealis, are effective, while A 
ynaphalioides is remarkable for the silvery sheen 
of the under surfaces of its leaves which 
have curled up and emphasized this feature. 
In addition to varieties of Aster ericoides 
plants of Aster acris are conspicuous by 
reason of their silken balls of fruits. 

In the wild garden Hamamelis mollis is 
in flower. This plant is flowering equally 
well in the new shrub border in ‘Seven 
Acres." Another scented, yeltow-flowered shrub, 
Berberis japonica hyemalis, is also in bloom. 
One is grateful also at this time for the 
berries , which still persist on Cotoneaster 
serotina, Pyracantha angustifolia and on several 
species of Berberis, while a few highly 
coloured leaves have weathered the wind, rain 
and snow. A case in point is Vaccinium 
virgatum which closely resembles and is 
possibly a variety of V. corymbosum; the 
latter however has been leafless for some 
time. The leaves of Leucothoë Catesbaei and 
of Oxycoccus macrocarpus, the American 
Cranberry, are also well coloured. 

One of the large Birches in the wild garden 
has been killed by the Silver-leaf fungus, as 
indicated by the dull purplish fruit bodies 
which where found at the base of the dead 
trunk. Jn the case of the Birch and also of 
the Beech trees, silvering of the leaves is 
often absent and the presence of this fungus 
in not recognised until the fruiting stage. 
This dangerous disease is by now only tco 
well known, particularly as affecting Plums 
and Morello Cherries. It is also on the in- 
crease in many varieties of Apples, although 
Pears are seldom attacked. 

Among other garden plants which have been 
known to have been killed by this pest are 
Veronica  Traversii, Ribes spp., Pernettya 
mucronata, species of Berberis and tree Lupins. 
The fungus (Stereum purpureum) is a wound 
parasite and therefore will not infect a plant 
unless the tissues are exposed, so that it is 
advisable whenever possible to treat all cut 
surfaces with a coating of some protective 
substance such as gas tar, in order to guard 
against an attack which so frequently proves 
fatal. 

In the Entomological Department investiga- 
tions have just been concluded on ‘false 
wireworms," the larvae of а fly, Thereva 
plebia. There was considerable doubt as to 
whether these insects feed upon living vegeta- 
tion and it has now been established that 
they are definitely injurious and will attack 
Cabbages and Potatos in late autumn. Мг. №. J, 
Dowson, head of the Mycological Department, is 
continuing his investigations in the flower-spike 
disease of cultivated Antirrhinums. It has been 
found that this disease is caused by the fungus 
Sclerotinia sclerotiorum, and apparently it affects 
only the white and pale coloured Snapdragons. 
The disease first appeared in a greenhouse trial 
of Antirrhinums conducted at Wisley in' 1922. 
J. E. G. White. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Illustrations.—TÀe Editors will be glad to reoeive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Editors and Publisher.—Owur correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if would 
kindly observe the notice prtnted weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed io the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department. and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much wm- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers, 


Urgent Communications.—7// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron." Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the ED RS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
нуда will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
7 ацл. 


THE EARLY FLORIST. 


HE above title does not, as might be 
supposed, refer to a lover of florists’ 
flowers, but to а magazine of that name. 

Not that The Florist was the first journal to 
cater for florists, for when it appeared there 
were already three illustrated periodicals dealing 
more or less with the subject. 'There was also 
at least one weekly, The Gardeners’ and Farmers 
Journal—following closely the lines pursued by 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
(iazette—that devoted a large space to florists’ 
flowers under a special editor, whose supply of 
“literary Billingsgate," poured out on the heads 
of those florists with whom he found himself in 
disagreement, was enough to end any respectable 
undertaking. 

Anyway, a section of florists in 1847 
determined to have a medium for giving ex- 
pression to their own opinions, and so in 
January, 1848, part I of The Florist was 
launched. Тһе modest prospectus indicated 
that supporters would receive à coloured and 
plain plate of some flower alternately, the 
price of each part to be one shilling and the 
expected demand five hundred copies. The 
superintendent was Mr. Edward Beck, famous 
as & raiser of Pelargoniums, assisted by J. 
Dobson, his gardener. The first part sold to 
the number of nine hundred, but it was found 
that even that auspicious beginning would not 
enable the proprietors to continue without loss 
unless a very much increased circulation was 
ensured. It was consequently announced in 
the December part that unless the 1849 output 
was greater, publication would cease at the end 
of that year. One of its financial difficulties 
arose from the dislike or inability of the 
advertisers to meet their liabilities, а fact 
which is certified by part of the dedication to 
the first volume being “То those who have 
advertised in its pages, and paid for their 
advertisements’’—the latter phrase in italics! 
Mr. Beck gave his readers fifteen coloured 
plates instead of the six promised. Among the 
contributors were Carey Tyso, the Ranunculus 
expert; Hoyle, of Pelargonium fame; Gaines, 
a leading plant grower; Chater, the reviver of 
Hollyhock culture; Dr. Horner of Hull, a 
Tulip fancier and father of the Rev. F. W. 


Horner, the noted grower of  Auriculas; 
Edwards, who represented  Carnations and 
* did" Florists’ Flowers for The Gardeners’ 


Chronicle ; 'Thomas Rivers, who at that period 
was greatly interested in Roses; and Charles 
. Turner, à general florist who took over the 
editorship of The Florist in 1852, and later was 
assisted by Spencer of Bowood. 

The volume includes lengthy lists of the 
florists flowers of the period, mostly with their 





raisers names attached. The plates are much 
superior to those in other floricultural periodicals, 
and they were still better a little later when 
supplied by Andrews. I have never forgotten 
the wonder the beautiful pictures of flowers 
excited in me when a wee boy at school, 
especially those of Fuchsias, Cinerarias, and 
Obeliscaria pulcherrima, in 1856. "Then: how 
beautiful were the representations of Dahlias! 
Before long, the title of the work was extended 
to The Florist, Fruitist, and Garden Miscellany, 
and latterly, to The Florist and Pomologist. 

Among fruits, Bowood Muscat is shown on 
an early plate, and Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple 
on another, but the latter is not a good picture 
of the variety. It had just been shown against 
Ribston Pippin and, on the occasion, Robert 
Hogg raised some discussion by asserting that 
the latter was the better variety. - 

In Volume V is а description of à new 
fashion in flower gardening as pursued at 
Enville Hall, and which is here termed the 
“ Ribband system," so universally adopted 
later as the **ribbon border." The broadening 
of the management is still more evident in the 
succeeding volume, which contains а detailed 
account of the chief plants employed in 
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not have, near some: central station (such as 
Rugby), A Grand National Rose Show? A 
feast of Roses, at which the whole brotherhood 
might meet in love and unity, to drink in 
prize cups of silver, ‘Success to the Queen of 
Flowers.” On this suggestion, the National 
Rose Society was founded, and the first 
the next year, not at 
Rugby, but in London with S. Reynolds Hole 
as Secretary. In the June part for 1858, that 
gentleman, still above the signature of 
"S. R. H.," in the exuberance of his feelings 
burst into rhyme, of which the concluding 
stanza is here given as a specimen :—- 


*. . . . On they came 

In all their lovely wilfulness to claim 

First prize for beauty ; and each damsel glows 

In all her radiance, to outshine the Rose ! 

Who wins the battle? Reader go and see, 

Judge for thyself, which power most potent be. 

Ne’er was such warfare, since the world begun, 

Ne’er so much rival beauty, ‘neath the sun 

As shall th’ admiring, love-struck world 
enthrall, 

July the First, and in St. James’s Hali." 
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bedding. It may excite wonder in those who 
imagine that  Pelargoniums, Lobelias, and 
Calceolarias comprised the plants employed in 
flower gardening to be informed by the above 
article that they were only a few among many. 
Verbenas vied in number with Pelargoniums, 
and of these latter, some of the variegated 
sorts are still in existence, while it is interesting 
to note among the **hybrid bedding varieties," 
Pretty Polly and Purple Unique, better known 
as Rollisson’s Unique. А few Fuchsias are 
named, and a very large selection of Petunias. 
Calceolarias, as named, are all out of date, and 
they comprised a range of colours from yellow 
to dark crimson. Other plants worth quoting 
are Salvia patens and 5S. fulgens, Phlox 
Drummondii, Ageratum, Bouvardia, Anagallis, 
Lantana, Heliotrope and Cuphea. 

The Roses recommended are (бап! des 
Batailles, Aimée Vibert and Madame Fabrier, 
varieties still to be found in old gardens. Tall 
growths were pegged down. In this volume a 
series of papers on the War(s) of the Roses 
was commenced by “S. R. H.," which bad fare 
reaching consequences, for in the next volume 
he concludes No. 2 thus: * Why should we 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


Subscribers paid 10s. each, and the ticket for 
the show was 5s. to non-subscribers. The 
schedule comprised fifteen classes, the prizes 
consisted of thirty-six silver cups valued at 
£150. The takings at the door amounted to 
£100; Hole was the winner of two second 
prizes. The Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 3, in 
a leading article, was first in the field with its 
congratulations which were of the  heartiest 
description. Mr. Hole, it needs hardly be said, 
was afterwards the well-known Dean Hole. He 
had already written anonymously A Little Tour 
in Ireland, a book overflowing with fun about 
“reeks,” **tame Golden Aigles,” etc., and later, 
the best of his books, A Book About Roses, first 
published in The Gardener, and in the early 
seventies The Six of Spades in The Garden, 
Another contributor at this time was the Rev. 
Honeywood Dombrain, who wrote under the 
signature of ** D., Deal," whither he had come 
not long before from Ireland. І am not sure, 
but, I think, about 1870 or a little earlier he 
was engaged in the editorial department of The 
Florist. but that is extending further into the 
future than is intended by these few notes. 
H. P. Brotherston, 
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THE GARDENS AT CLIVEDEN, ESSEX. 





DukING the summer of 1923 | had the 
pleasure of inspecting the gardens of Frank 
Copeman, Esq., Cliveden, Shenfield, Essex, and 
found а great extension of gardening. The 
place was only taken over fourteen years ago, 
and then consisted for the most part of meadow- 
land, and was in that condition when I first 


saw it. The soil is naturally very heavy, yet 
it is remarkable how everything outdoors 
succeeds upon it, as in other parts of the 
county. 


When the garden was first extended beyond 
the lawn, trees and shrubs were largely planted 
during winter, yet the Magnolias have been a 
great success. Picea pungens glauca is now 
‘twelve feet high and the picture of health. 
The same may be said of Azara microphylla, 
notable for the size of its leaves. The blue- 
flowered Caryopteris Mastacanthus was three 
to four feet high, this being quite unusual in 
my experience. Pyracantha angustifolia is 
usually regarded as a tender shrub about 
London, even on a wall, but here it was healthy 
and flowering freely quite in the open. The 
uncommon Hydrangea quercifolia was also 
growing strongly and flowering. Interesting 
climbers on posts were Smilax sagittifolia, 
М. caduca and Stauntonia. The neat-growing 
pyramidal Ilex Pernyi was eight to nine feet 
high; and a large number of bushes of the 
small-leaved I. crenata were planted about in 
the shrubberies. Other shrubs of interest were 
the Purple Filbert, Spiraea bracteata, Viburnum 
theifera, and Philadelphus purpureo-maculatus. 

A small stream runs through the garden and 
into an old pit which is utilised for growing 
aquatics in variety. The stream is masked by 
shrubs, and its rocky banks are planted with 
alpine and other rock - garden subjects. A 
retaining wall supports the end of the lawn, 
and this has long been planted with appropriate 
plants. Thymus Serpyllum lanuginosus covers 
a space four feet square. 

The Rose garden is on a lower terrace below 
this wall and includes many up-to-date varieties. 
Mr. Copeman is critical in the matter of 
colours, but does not favour the semi-double 
varieties, whatever their hue, the more sub- 
stantial ones being preferred. Herbaeeous beds 
and borders are numerous near the walks and 
include a great variety of useful plants. 
Amongst them were freely-flowering patches of 

inothera macrocarpa, Bahia lanata, Erodium 
Manescavii, Poterium obtusum, and the beautiful 
Calamintha grandiflora, a yard in diameter. 

A flower garden (Fig. 21) on grass and 
surrounded by hedges included beds of various 
subjects, such as Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock in 
quantity, the most reliable golden tricolor variety 
for bedding. Cuphea ignea was also fine. 
Curiously enough, the double Marguerite Mrs. F. 
Sander persists in producing fasciated stems 
with deformed flowers under a variety of 
treatment, including culture in vases. Some of 
the longest hedyes consist of the Cherry Laurel, 
as upright, narrow, and as well-furnished as Box, 
Yew, or Holly could be. 

Originally there was no glass on the estate, 
but that has been rectified from time to time 
until there are houses for most purposes. Mr. 
Copeman's taste is catholic, for he is as fond 
of tender exotics as hardy plants. A collection 
of Hydrangeas includes Н. Sargentii, six feet 
high and carrying four heads of bloom; H. 
Madame E. Mouilliére, Н. La Marne, rose; 
Radiant, rosy-pink; Parsival, dark red; and 
Lily Mouilliére, pink; Lasiandra macrantha and 
Is0loma elongata were fine plants, the latter 
four to five feet high, with scarlet flowers and 
woolly leaves rufescent beneath. In a cooler 
house were Tricuspidaria dependens and 
Desfontainea spinosa; the latter flowering freely 
at three feet high. A house used for propa- 
gation contained a variety of stove plants, such 
as floriferous examples of Saintpaulia ionantha 
and Anthurium Andreanum. Fine foliage plants 
were represented -by Acalypha albo-marginata, 
Cissus discolor in fine form, and many others, 
which reminded me of the gardens of olden 
times. Three hundred and fifty plants of the 
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best Chrysanthemums were being grown in 
pots. 

The vineries were well furnished and carried 
heavy crops of grapes, testifying to the skill of 
the gardener, Mr. Hawkes. The varieties grown 
are Lady Hutt, Prince of Wales, Lady Downes, 
Black Hamburgh, and Buckland Sweetwater. 
The Peach house contained a number of fine 
trees, such as Nectarine Pine Apple, and Peaches 


Peregrine, Hale’s Early and Royal George, the ` 


first two carrying the heaviest crops and be- 
speaking good treatment. Outdoor Peaches, 
planted by some previous owner, refused to 
grow in the heavy, natural soil. Some Figs are 
grown, but the chocolate-brown, deep, red- 
fleshed Bourjassctte Grise is the favourite. In 
the orchard house was a collection of fruit 
trees in pots. Well-fruited Apples were Charles 
Ross, Lady Sudeley, Cox's Orange Pippin, and 
James Grieve. A heavy crop of Plums was 
carried by Jefferson, and less heavy ones by 
Kirke's Blue and Golden Esperen, the first and 
last being Gages of high quality. Doyenné 
du Comice and Marguerite Marillat were ‘well- 
fruited Pears. J. Fraser. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 


THE BEST BEDDING RED ROSE. 


AN ideal bedding variety, besides possessing 
the three primary qualities of a Rose- colour, 
form and fragrance—should, in my estimation, 
be floriferous, and so far as possible a con- 
tinuous bloomer ; it should also have a suitable 
habit of growth .and be resistant to such 
troublesome diseases as mildew and black spot ; 
its flowers should be borne on stiff stems, so 
that they are held erect and show to advan- 
tage, and thev should be unaffected by rain. 
so that in wet weather the buds about to 
open do not fall or rot. 

Although there are perhaps more varieties 
of red Roses than any other colour, the ideal 
red Rose for bedding purposes is yet to be 
introduced. There is ‘tittle doubt that if a 
plebiscite were taken, General MeArthur would 
be voted the best red Rose for beds. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that for the 
last five years this variety has headed the 
list of the best kinds for general garden culti- 
vation given in the Rose Annual. — Notwith- 
standing its position, it is none the less true, 
and it may appear strange to those unfamiliar 
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with this Rose, that it is neither grown for 
market, nor is it seen to any extent in the 
decorative classes of shows. This is, doubtless, 
due to its lack of form апа colour—brillianey. 
In these two respects Richmond surpasses it, 
and, consequently, is the red Rose one sees 
chiefly displayed in florists’ shops. This and 
the General are the two best known crimson 
bedding Roses of the century, and it is a 
remarkable fact, and one which redounds to 
their credit, that both were brought out in 
the same year, 1905, by Messrs. E. C. Hill 
and Co., of Richmond, U.S.A. If the good 
qualities of these two Roses could be com- 
bined in one and the same variety, perfection 
from the bedding standpoint for this colour 
would well nigh be reached. The combina- 
tion of General McArthur’s vigour and fragrance 
with Richmond’s form, brilliancy of colour and 
floriferousness would provide us with a red 
Rose satisfactory in most respects for bedding : 
since in addition both have stiff flower stalks 
and are resistant to wet and mildew. 
General McArthur is one of the most highly 
perfumed Roses we possess, and its scent more- 
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GARDEN AND GREENHOUSES. 


over, is of the Damask kind, the queen of 
floral odours. Most likely its fragrance has 
а good deal to do with its being first favourite 
among Roses for general cultivation; for it has 
some conspicuous faults. “It points to the 
distance we have yet to travel in Rose develop- 
ment, that a Rose laeking so much is still 
our best bedding crimson.” (R. Murrell, Rose 
Annual, 1922, р. 68). Richmond is scented, but 
if I were classifying Roses according to per- 
fume this variety would be designated fragrant, 
and the General very fragrant, with a star. 
A defective feature of General McArthur, 
not always recognised, and опе which tells 
against its bedding qualities, is its want of 
continuity in its flowering. The blooms appear 
in bursts, with flowerless intervals. Mr. Dar- 
lington has called attention to this (Rose 
Annual), 1919, p. 68), and [ have noticed the 
same, in fact, with me a bed of this variety is 
almost flowerless during August. This defect is 
due to the slow pushing out of the buds which 
produce the secondary flowering shoots. The 
primary shoot has to complete its flowering 
before the buds in the leaf axils below begin 
to move for the production of the new flower- 
ing stems. In this respecti General? MeArthur 
behaves more like a Н.Р. than a H. Т. Plenty 
of bloom appears in June-July and again in 
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September-October, but Шем between. :In а 
variety which approaches the ideal of a 
continuous bloomer the secondary shoots are 
well advanced by the time the primary ones 
cease flowering. Richmond behaves so, and 
thus is a more floriferous variety. But its 
vigour leaves a good deal to be desired, and 
sometimes its shoots are too beset with flower 
buds to give blooms of quality, unless resort 
he had to rigorous disbudding. 

General McArthur prefers a strong soil, and 
cool climate. Richmond is partial to a light 
soil and likes more heat. Where it succeeds 
preference, I think, should be given to it, 
even tothe sacrifice of some perfume. It is 
a wonderfully bright Rose, and keeps it colour 
well, both on the plant and when cut. It is 
long in falling, and even though when fully 
expanded it loses its exquisite shape, there is 


still an attactiveness about it in its loose 
state. 
There are a few other scented crimson 


Hybrid.Teas which approach the above two 
as regards their suitability for beds. Of these, 
perhaps, Mrs. Edward Powell comes first. Mr. 
Darlington, for example, prefers it to General 
McArthur (Rose Annual, 1919, p. 67). Tt is 
brighter and more floriferous, but its scent is 
by no means so pleasing, nor is it superior 
in shape.  Lieut. Chauré is finely formed, but 
its colour is often not sufficiently bright, and 
I should not consider it a particularly good 
bloomer. 

A crimson Rose which haa hardly received 
the attention it deserves is Dora. van Tets, of 
Dutch origin. It has long-pointed buds, very 
suitable for a buttonhole, and is full of fragrance. 
Its defects are of the negative order—want of 
vigour and size in ita flowers. If admitted to 
the Rose garden, it should occupy a front 
position on account of its low stature. 

If fragrance i8 not essential, then the list can 
be considerably extended. There аге two 
odourless or feebly-scented varieties surpassing 
the above in brightness and floriferousness, viz., 
Red Letter Day and K. of K.—wonderful Roses 
in their way for vivid and fast colouring. As 
regards petalage they are nearly single, and 
their mode of growth is apt to be too spindly. 
K. of K. is the brighter, and carries at 
times a little scent. Red Letter Day is 
inclined to black spot. Either make a glowing 
patch of colour, but the individual blooms 
are rather meagre. They may be looked 
upon as improvements on Marquise de Salis- 
bury and Ecarlate, their strong point being 
the fastness of the colouring, which alters little 
with the age of the flower. Consequently, they 
are almost devoid of the common defect of 
red Roses known as *'blueing." Covent Gar- 
den is another bright red Rose, desirable in 
most respects as a bedder, save ita want of 
fragrance. 

So far bright red Roses in distinction from 
dark red ones have been considered. It is con- 
venient to divide the reds into these two groups, 
though no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between the two. In fact, certain Roses 
according to climatic and soil conditions may 
at times come within either category. For 
example, that pure Hybrid Perpetual, Hugh 
Dickson, when it gives its richest tints, might 
be put among the dark crimsons, but as usually 
seen it is of a medium red shade. With me, 
Red Letter Day comes fairly dark. Coolness 
and moisture appear to form the deeper 
colouring. 

A really satisfactory dark crimson bedding 
Rose is still a desideratum. The new American 
Rose, Sensation, or the recent variety, 
Dr. A. T. Petyt, from its description in the 
Cardeners’ Chronicle (December 29, p. 375) 
may supply our want. At present our choice 
seems to be between Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, Hadley and Hoosier Beauty. All 
carry perfume, but each has one or two 
prominent defects. Chateau is decidedly the 
darkest and also the most floriferous, but it 
has very poorly shaped blooms and an 
awkward manner of growth. Hoosier Beauty 
produces finely formed flowers, but its shoots 
are so lax that its flowers are apt to droop. 
Hadley is satisfactory [in most respects, save 





that its blooms soon “blue.” There is also 
H. E. Richardson, which gives a fragrant 
buttonhole Rose of a dark red colour, but it. 
is too tall a grower and one gets more growth 
than bloom. Of recent Roses, Lady Mauroen 
Stewart is promising as a dark crimson for 
beds, though ita form leaves a good deal to be 
desired. 

All the above-mentioned Roses belong to 
the H.T. class, which for floriferousness and 
continuous blooming, greatly surpasses the 
older H.P's. Some of these latter, however, 
are not to be despised for beds, provided 
we do not mind bloomless intervals. Of the 
lighter crimsons for the wetter, cooler parts of 
Britain and for strong soile, Captain Hayward 
comes first. It із vigorous and has a good habit ; 
its flower is borne on a stiff stem and is 
impervious to rain. Hugh Dickson is too 
rampant to be manageable in beds unless it be 
pegged down. Fisher Holmes is а good 
grower, though rather sprawling in its habits; 
it produces a finely shaped bloom. Victor 
Hugo where it succeeds should not be over- 
looked, for it bears a very richly-coloured, 
shapely flower. Of the handsome dark crimson 
H.P.’s, Prinee Camille de Rohan, Charles 
Lefébvre, Commandant Félix Faure, and the 
old favourite, Général Jacqueminot, are about 
the pick, but they are particular as to soil and 
will not succeed everywhere. All the H.P.'s 
mentioned carry perfume. 

If mass of bloom continuously produced with- 
out quality in the individual flower will suffice, 
then the polyantha pompons come first. 
Jessie in the past has been chief favounte 
among the reda, but for vigour and rich colour. 
ing, the new polyantha Nurse Cavell is to һе 
preferred. With this class of Rose at present 
one has to be content with little or no 
fragrance. None of the crimsons, so far as I 
know, and precious few of the others have 
scent. J. P. Carlisle, 





CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


EARLY MELONS. 


To obtain a crop of ripe Melons during 
May, seed should be sown now. Small sixty- 
sized pots are the best receptacles to uae 
as seed pans, and these should be well 
washed and crocked. The soil should consist 
of a mixture of turfy loam, leaf-mould and 
fine charcoal, and it should be placed in a 
warm house a few hours previous to using 
it. When the soil is sufficiently warmed, fill 
the pots loosely, and then press one or two 





seeds, point downwards, in each, and just 
cover them with the soil. At this dull 
season of the year, a hotbed of leaves and 
stable-litter should be made in the propa. 


gating frame, and when the heat of the bed 
is just on the decline, plunge the pots in 
the fermenting material, up to their rims. 
Cover them with a sheet of paper, and, 
as soon as the young plants appear, remove 
them to a shelf in the same house in the 
lightest position possible. 

The seedlings will not require much water 
if the soil was moist at the time the pots 
were filled. As they grow they should each 
have a neat stake placed to them, and a 
little fresh soil placed on top, and pressed 
down firmly. 

The young plants will grow rapidly under 
this treatment, and the weaker ones should 
be removed and discarded. When the pota 
are full of roots the plants may be shifted 
into large sixty-sized pots, using similar 
compost, but in a little rougher condition. 
Pot firmly, as this will tend to keep plants 
sturdy. In the meantime, the house intended 
for their reception should be — cleansed 
thoroughly with hot water and soft soap. 

A hotbed of leaves and litter should be 
made on the stage, and the materials pressed 
very firmly. The bed should be about 
two feet wide and eighteen inches deep, and 
when it has settled place a layer of good 
turves, grass side downwards, all over the 
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surface and at cach place intended for 
setting a plant put one extra turf. Sprinkle 
bone meal and old mortar rubble over 
the soil and work these materials below 
the surface. When this has been done make 
the soil thoroughly firm again, allow a day 
or two for the whole to settle, and if the 
young plants are ready turn them out 
carefully, make a hole in each turf large 
enough to take the ball of soil and plant them, 
taking care not to injure the roots. If a few 
roots can be spread out and covered with 
soil so much the better. When the bed is 
completed water the plants and place a 
collar of tin or a ring of soil around each 
stem to prevent water reaching it in the 
future. Neatly stake and tie each plant to 
the bottom wire of the trellis. Maintain a 
temperature of 70° by day and 65° by night, 
a matter of 5° more by day will not harm 
and the temperature may be allowed to 
reach 85° or 90? by sun heat. 

The paths and walls should be damped 
twice daily, but too much syringing at this 
time of the year is not advisable. An 
occasional light damping of the plants over- 
head when closing the house in the afternoon 
wil be very beneficial to them, but in this 
respect much depends on the situation of 
the house and the weather. 

The plants should be kept tied to the 
trellis, but tie loosely to allow of the bed 
sinking, which it most certainly will do a: 
time goes on. The laterals are best tied 


out each side of the main stem, which 
should be stopped when it has grown far 
enough up the roof, and only sufficient 


growths should be trained in to furnish the 
trellis without crowding the plants. Never 
pinch a lateral off close to the main stem 
but always retain one leaf and a joint, 
otherwise canker may set in. 

Attend carefully to watering the plants 
and always use water that has been warmed 
to the temperature of the house. Do not 
use stimulants until after the fruit has set. 
very lateral that has a fruit showing 
should be carefully trained to the trellis and 
stopped at two jointa past the fruit. 

At this stage the sun will be rapidly 
gaining power, and the house should be 
ventilated early in the mornings of bright 
days, otherwise the foliage will scorch. The 
house may be closed quite early in the 
afternoons in order to conserve all the sun 
heat possible, which is always to be preferred 
to fire heat. 2. 

When the plants аге in flower, they should 
be watched carefully, and each embryo fruit 
pollinated ; efforts should be made to set а 
sufficient crop on each plant at once, 80 
that when the surplus fruits are pinched off, 
the others to form the crop will all develop 
together. Two or three fruits on each plant 
are ample for these early Melons, and if one 
fruit is seen to be swelling in advance of 
the others, it should be removed, otherwise 
the others would turn yellow and eventually 
drop. When the plante are in flower it is a 
wise plan to admit a little air day and 
night, using rather more fire heat and les 
moisture. This will tend to a much better 
set of fruit. 

The plants should be afforded every 
encouragement to develop. watering them on 
frequent occasions with diluted liquid manure. 
and occasionally using a concentrated fertilizer. 
Keep the growth thinned and, as the fruits 
increase in size, support them with boards 
or Melon nets. 

A sharp watch should be kept for canker, aud 
if this disease is detected, dust the affected part 
with lime and repeat the application until the 
place is quite dry. Canker is most likely to 
appear in very damp houses, or when water 18 
poured on the stem of the plant in dull 
weather. 

Red spider is another troublesome pest, but 
this will not appear to any extent if the house 
is properly ventilated and syringed. If detected, 
sponge the leaves with hot, soft, soapy water. 

As the planta approach maturity, and the 
fruit «hows signs of changing colour, rather 
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less water will be needed, but on no account 
discontinue the supply of moisture altogether, 
or the flavour of the fruits will be inferior. 
Maintain plenty of warmth in the pipes, and 
admit a little air both night and day, if the 
weather is favourable, as this will assist the 
perfect finish of the fruits, and also enhance 
their flavour. R. W. Thatcher. 





COLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HYBRID WATSONIAS. 


PROBABLY a few notes regarding the glorious 
hybrid Watsonias raised by the late Mr. 
Cronin when Director of the Melbourne 
Botanical Gardens, may interest your readers. 
The initial cross was between W. O’Brienii 
and W. rosea, and by careful selection and 
cross-fertilisation we now have many varieties 
ш white, pink, lilac, salmon and purple 
shades, all very free flowering and of excellent 
form. Some varieties attain a height of 
7 feet while others grow no more than 
2} feet to 3 feet. All are grown here in 
Australia in the open ground and are of the 
easiest possible cultivation, indeed W. rosea 
and W. O’Brienii are almost weeds. I 
remember upwards of twenty years ago, when 
I worked in Messrs. James Veitch and Sons’ 
nurseries at Chelsea, we grew W. O’Brienii 
in pots for Easter decoration, and it has 
occurred to me that these vastly improved 
varieties would be ideal for pot work. For 
instance, the variety Hobart а beautiful 
white sort with well-formed, erect, round flowers 
and tall branching growth, should prove 
very useful for decorating in spring and 
early summer. I believe it was the late 
Mr. Cronin’s wish that the most distinct 
varieties should be named after the capital 
vities of Australasia, and I with Mr. 
Е. Н. Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum, that this 
new race of hybrid Watsonias be called 
Watsonia Cronini, in honour of the originator. 

The corms increase very quickly. About 
tive years ago Mr. Cronin gave me a corm 
each of about fifteen varieties in exchange 
for other plants, and I now have twenty- 
five to fifty corms of each variety. Many 
seedlings flowered for the first time this year, 
some showing new shades of colour, and we 
have hundreds of seedlings coming on grown 
from seed saved from the best varieties. 

I trust the foregoing few lines will be of 
interest to your readers. We are very keen 
on gardening “down under." W. R. Warner, 
South Camberwell, Victoria. 


zoer a SD ry 


[The Bdttors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

Young Lads and Horticulture.—] read with 
interest the note by Mr. A. J. Macself on 
“Young Lads and Horticulture,” which 
appeared on p. 379, vol. Ixxiv. It is almost a 
plea, and certainly one of the right kind, but 
there is a passage, almost at the beginning, 
which probably caused not a few comments 
among the younger members of the horti- 
cultural profession. І refer to the words 
“.; one realises with some concern that 
there are very few lads and youths in gardens 
and nurseries to-day who show signs of 
making good gardeners and plantsmen to 
carry on the craft after the veterans of to-day 
have laid down their tools.” I realise, quite 
well, that there is not the least bit of 
prejudice in those remarks; Mr. Macself goes 
on to explain the pity of present-day circum- 
stances rather than to condemn the youngsters, 
but I cannot see why there should not be 
young men as eager to learn gardening to-day 
as there were twenty or fifty years ago. As 
one travels about the country one can still 
lind young men and youths inhabiting the 
garden bothies (where they are not closed !) 
and, in most cases, they are eager to learn 
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the thousand and one items which combine to 
make up the practice of a successful gardener. 
Taking into consideration the fact that many 
of the once famous gardens are now completely 
closed, and others, in which, at one time, 
twenty or more men were employed, are now, 
perhaps, merely kept tidy by a few hands: 
these and other facts, equally discouraging, 
compel one to wonder if, after all, those young 


men and youths are not worth at least a little: 


admiration for plodding along gaily. I know 
of several head gardeners and men in authority 
who do not give the young men under their 
charge much encouragement. They try to 
impress those under them that they are too 
well cared for, repeatedly telling them what 
they had to do when they first started 
gardening, and what meagre wages they had 
to be contented with when they were boys, 
improvers, journeymen, ete. To tell them of 
the existing circumstances of those days is 
certainly no wrong, but I hardly think the 
young gardeners of the present day want it 
drummed into 
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judges at the Rose Show. Time will tell. 
Two gentlemen who saw the variety growing 
in the nurseries, it appears, informed its 
raisers that it was the most beautiful Rose 
they had ever seen. Seven judges, I believe, 
did not consider it worthy of the Gold Medal 
award. However, time will prove whether the 
judges were wrong or not. George M. Taylor, 
Edinburgh. 


Lapagerias Out-of-Doors. -Your readers шау 
be interested to learn that we have both 
the red and white Lapagerias out-of-doors 
here, against the wall of a Melon house, 
where they bloom profusely. (Mrs.) W. 
Allhusen, Pinhay, Lyme Regis. 








In support of Mr. George M. 
statement (page 28) that the 
of this plant is greater than is sup- 
posed, I may state that last month 1 
saw a very fine specimen trained up the trunk 
of an old tree by a woodland walk in the 
gardens of Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow. Its 
bright red flowers were striking and handsomely 


Taylor's 
hardiness 
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them as though it were a 

FIG. 22.—CLIVEDEN, ESSEX 
necessary part of the present system of 
teaching. It is true there are not so many 


lads keen to take up gardening as there were 
years ago, and there must be several reasons 
for that. One is almost brought to say that 
perhaps it is desirable there are not so many 
‘lads eager to take up gardening to-day 
because, as Mr. Macself remarked, a lad 
must now earn what was formerly the wages 
of a man, and the consequence is that of 
necessity fewer lads can be employed. I am 
certain that the gardens of twenty, thirty, 
forty or fifty years hence will, in so much as 
skill has anything to do with it, be the equal 
of those of to-day or yesterday. H. W. Stenning. 


Rose Famny Oppenheimer.—1 thoroughly fail 
to understand the contradiction which is made 
by Messrs. G. McGredy and Son (p. 17) in 
regard to my reference (p. 370, vol. lxxiv) to 
Rose Fanny Oppenheimer. 1 invite them to 
peruse my note again. Not one word is 
mentioned about habit. 1 merely stated that 
there were other considerations than colour. 
І sincerely hope that my opinion of this, 
undoubtedly, beautiful Rose, may be altered 
after experience of it, but that, of course, 
can only be obtained by actual trial. No 
doubt this variety will be seen at the Wisley 
trials, and its behaviour may confound its 
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LILY POOL AND ROCK GARDEN (SEE P. 51.) 


effective on a dismal December day. J. 
Matchett Watson, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 


Coloured Brooms.— Your correspondent T. 
writes (page 21) that there is no other Broom 
with anything like the same colour as Cytisus 
Dallimorei. In a literal sense this is correct 
but possibly the intention was to convey that 
no other variety possesses so remarkable a 


colour. In this case T. cannot yet have seen 
the new crimson Broom, Dorothy Walpole, 
which originated at Mr. Walpole’s famous 


garden in Co. Wicklow, and will be in com- 
merce this year. This novelty gained a Silver 
Medal of the First Class at the Ghent Inter- 
national Show last April, followed by an 
unanimous Award of Merit from the R.H.S. 
in May last. It far surpasses G. Dallimorei 
both in colour and habit of growth, being 
rather more vigorous than C. Andreanus but 
with flowers of a beautiful rich crimson 
colour, not at all like €. Dallimorei which 
is а washy magenta by comparison. Although 
justifiably regarded as a very remarkable 
break in colour, С, Dallimorei has always been 
considered by the writer as prettiest when seen 
as a forced plant, indoor treatment clarifying 
the colour and minimising the magenta shade 
which is pronounced on plants grown out of 
doors. J. Matchett Watson, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 
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THE TURNIP—BRASSICA RAPA. 


Tur Turnip is one of the most widely 
distributed vegetables to be found in Europe, 
nearly every country having contributed its 
quota to the lengthy list of varieties now in 
cultivation. Further, if names count for 
anything, it has also been found in two 
separate countries in India, viz., the scarlet 
Kashmyr, an all red, flat round variety in the 
country of that name, and the White Nepaul, 
4 flat, white strap-leaved variety, which ia 
supposed to come from the country after 
which it is named. Тһе latter variety, 
however, is quite identical in appearance with 
the white form of the Hungarian Red Top 
White Stone, or as it is almost commonly 
known as the Red American Strap-leaved, so 
that Nepaul, as the country of origin is, at 
any rate, doubtful. 

The Turnip, so far as J am aware, has not 
been discovered in a wild state in either 
North or South America, but few introductions 
from the eastern hemisphere into that country 
have been nore heartily welcomed by the 
American people than the humble Turnip. 

The reason is not far to seek. lt is 
sufficiently varied to satisfy the most exacting 
cultivator and will succeed in a great variety 
of soils. There are long, oblong, flat, round, 
er square forms. Its colouring (external) 
ranges from pure white to jet black and 
almost every shade between except blue, while 
internally the pure white and golden yellow 
harmonise with its outer shell. Its pleasant 
flavour, when properly cultivated and properly 
cooked, the case with which it can be grown, 
and its nutritious qualities combine to place it 
in the front rank of table vegetables. There 
are forms adopted for forcing, producing roots 
of about two ounces in weight, and others 
adapted for open air culture, some for cattle 
feed, producing roots nearly thirty pounds in 
weight, and all furnishing pleasant and 
healthful food for either inan. or beast. 
Happily, too, this food is most abundant. and 
in the best possible. condition, when it is 
most needed and appreciated. 

The culture and development of the ‘Turnip 
appears to have been contemporaneous with 
civilisation. for we find that the  versifying 
Spanish horticulturist Columella, who flourished 
at Rome during the reign of Claudius at the 
dawn of the Christian ега, in his celebrated 
work treating of the several kinds of vegetables 
which are proper for field culture recommends 
the cultivation of Rapa in plenty, ‘* because,” 
says he, “ е roots which are not wanted for 
the table will be eaten by cattle." It is a 
fair inference from this that the uses and value 
of the Turnip were well understood at any 
rate in southern Italy at this time. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the most highly 
esteemed white-fleshed garden Turnips at the 
present day, the White and the Purple-topped 
Milan, are also of Italian origin. 

Another interesting fact in connection with 
the Turnip plant is that in some of the 
western markets and some parts of the 
continent, the large leaves, while young and 
tender, are brought to market for table usc. 
while even in fastidious and conservative 
London a dish of young Turnip-tops is not 
despised by many in the early spring. 

Its health-giving properties are only exceeded 
by that of the Spinach. . 
“There is little doubt that the cultivated 
Turnip reached our shores through the Low 
Countries, for one of the first varieties mentioned 
was the Early Flat White Dutch, a rather 
small, green top, cut. lenved, very early sort, 
well adapted for the first open-air sowings in the 
Spring. 

Respecting this variety James Justice wrote 
in 1754:—* This is what is mostly used in 
this country for early crops and for cating 
raw in May or June of which people here are 
very fond.” The faney for eating raw Turnips 
caused endless strife in the early days of the 
writer between the sheep farmers on the 
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Wiltshire downs and the armies of tramps 
which loafed through the country lanes and 
practically lived upon the farmers’ Turnip 
fields. 

Respecting the Long French Turnip, Justice 
states: “this is the best for seasoning soups 
er Hodge Podge, for two of these in seasoning 
will give a higher flavour than a dozen of 
other Turnips, though they are neither fit to 
be eaten raw or boiled, but for tasting soups 
only." | 

Miller, writing at the same date, also 
mentions the French Turnip, and states :— 
*'The French Turnip is not much cultivated 
in England, but in France they are greatly 
esteemed, the roots being small, are boiled 
whole in the soup." Practically the same 
conditions respecting this variety prevail at 
the present day. ! 

Miller also quotes from the  Pinax of 
Caspar Bauhinus, Basel, 1671: Rapa sativa 
oblonga seu femina—the Turnip with an oblong 
root, or Female Turnip, but as he does 
not give any further details respecting it, 
I do not know where the female element 
comes in. 

The large tankard-shaped or pudding Tutnips 
more nearly approach the description given. 
These are still to the fore in three white fleshed, 
and one yellow fleshed varieties, the latter being 
in great demand in the south for early sheep 
feed. A refined form of the Red Top White 
Tankard, under the name Navet du Palatinat 
i» one of the most popular varieties grown in 
France at the present time. 

Respecting the origin. of the name Norfolk 
as applied to the large, square-shouldered, 
white-flesh Turnips, Miller writes :—** In Norfolk 
and some other counties they cultivate on 
their barren, sandy lands, great quantities of 
Turnips for feeding of black cattle which turn 
to great advantage to their farms, for hereby 
they procure a good dressing for their land, 
so that they have extraordinary good crops of 
Barley upon their land which would not have 
heen worth the ploughin@f it had not been 
thus husbanded." 

The yellow-fleshed and black-rooted varieties 
were in existence at the time the foregoing 
was written but, although the former had 
obtained a hold in Scotland, Justice dismisses 
it very curtly by writing of the yellow, ‘“ you 
may have a few for variety, and if they 
are sown upon moist ground they eat very 
well boiled in the kitchen way." Further 
south Miller writes ‘(ће long-rooted turnip, 
the yellow turnip and the  blackish-rooted 
turnip are now rarely cultivated in England, 
neither of them being so good for the table 
or for feed ав the white-fleshed globe 
varieties, but a few people grow them for 
the sake of variety." Opinions have changed 
since Miller's time. | 

Drummond of Edinburgh, catalogued in 
1754 seven varieties, of which six are stan- 
dard sorts of the present day. The seventh 
was the Muscovy Turnip which is not easy 
to identify, but of this more anon. About 
this time a more widespread interest was 
taken ‘in Turnip culture and it grew во 
rapidly that in Lawson's Agricultural Manual 
for 1836 fifty-one varieties of garden and 
field Turnips are described in detail, includ- 
ing the famous square shouldered Dale's 
Hybrid, which had just then been put into 
commerce, and five varieties of Swedish 
Turnip or Rutabagas, the latter at that time 
rising rapidly in popular esteem. — To-day, if 
a complete list were compiled, and the more 
important synonyms included, there would 
be more than one hundred names. 

Of this bulky list the very earliest. Spring 
varieties are nearly all flat-shaped roots 
with cut leaves which аге mostly spreading 
on the ground. As a consequence the roots 
soon become hot, bitter and woody, so that 
only very young roots are fit to eat. The 
White Dutch and Purpled Top Munich. аге 
cases in point; the globe-shaped roots such 
as Snowball and Green Top Stone remain 
fit for use for a much longer time. The 
Hungarian Red Top and White Flat Strapleaf 

-half-way varieties possessing a wealth of 
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upright growing entire leafage, which intercepts 
the direct rays of the sun and prevent the 
evaporation of moisture—are more satisfactory 


in this respect. This accounts for the 
popularity of these varieties in the United 
States where the acreage planted must be 


equal to that of all other varieties of garden 
Turnip put together. 

In a collection of Turnips received by 
Lawson from France in 1837, and grown in 


the experimental gardens of the Duke of 
Buecleugh at Dalkeith Park, this variety 
appeared the most promising, but. states 


Lawson, “it has received almost no attention 
from British cultivators.” 

A tendency in the strain to 
percentage of globe-shaped roots with си! 
leaves, has enabled some of the American 
growers to develop a tine strain of Purple- 
top White Globe, which produces sufticient 
leafage to protect the roots in their young 
state. This has become a very serious rival 
to the strap-leaved variety, and is highly 


produce а 


popular in other parts of the world where 
similar climatic conditions prevail. | 
About one-fourth of the Turnips now in 


commerce are yellow-fleshed varieties, and 
these vary in size from the tiny Maltese to 
the giant Dales Hybrid and other develop- 
ments of the Yellow Aberdeen type. To 
Ncotland and Scandinavia we owe these 
splendid introductions in Turnips for cattle 
feed. while in garden Turnips, Dobbies’ 
Golden Ball has made the name of the 
raisers famous the world over. 

Whether the yellow Turnip is an accidental 
variation of the common variety is a moot 
point, which I am disposed to consider with 
Miller is most unlikely, until positive evidence 
in available to the contrary. 

To those connected with the culture ot 
Turnip seed, it may be interesting to know 
that about the time of the Battle of Waterloo, 
a glut of Dutch-grown Turnip seed was 
dumped on our shores, which led the whole. 
sale seedsmen to offer in their catalogue- 
English grown, and Dutch grown separately, 


the latter at fully 309, below the home 
grown article. 
While the object of this article has been 


to set out the origin, qualities and uses or 
garden Turnips it is fitting that mention 
should be made of the Swedish  Turnip-. 
which, from the point of view of tbeir 
nutritive qualities, are far superior to the 
highly esteemed garden varieties. Our 


experience during the recent world war when 
we used them as a substitute for Potato-, 
amply demonstrates this fact lIn addition 
to this the fact tbat there are several 
varieties of Swede well adapted for table use 
is quite confirmatory, and, as a final word. 
the man who has not caten a nicely prepared 


dish of Swede tops has missed a greut 
treat. S. B. Dicks. |... 
—€————— A 
FRUIT REGISTER. 
APPLE BETTY GEESON. 
Tris valuable late-keeping culinary Apple, 


which keeps until May or June, is deserving 
of general recognition, owing to the tree 
being a great bearer, and its samall growth; for 
the latter reason it is well adapted for 
growing in small gardens. It is supposed to 
have been raised in Worcestershire and was 


known before 1850. The fruit is of medium 
size, about two inches and three-quarters 
wide, and two inches high; somewhat flat 
in shape, with obtuse ribs on the side. 

The skin is smooth and shining. bright 
vellow in. colour, with rose colour next the 
sun. 


The eye is large and open: the stalk is 
slender and about half an inch long. The 
flesh is white, tender and very refreshing. 
In my opinion the variety Betty Geeson is 
one of the best cooking Apples in cultivation. 
Pomona, 
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READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


Meeting of this Association 
Recreation Club Room, 
W.l.. on Monday 

President, Mr. 
presided over an 
The Annual 


Тик Annual 
was held ш the 
Abbey Hall, Reading, 
evening last, when the 
Councillor F. E. Moring, 
excellent. attendance of Members. 


Report and Balance Sheet for 1923 showed 
that the Association is in a flourishing 


condition, the membership steadily increasimg 
and the financial position sound. The lectures 
have been varied and of a practical character, 
the discussions. of great educational value 
and the competitions keenly contested. 
Among the officers elected for 1924 were: - 
President, Mr. Councillor Frank E. Moring; 
Vicee-Presidents, Mr. Alderman F. B. Partitt, 
Mr. Leonard Sutton, Mr. ©. P. Foquett Sutton; 
Chairman, Mr. M. Goddard, The Gardens, Bear 
Wood, Workingham; Vice-Chairman, Mr. A. W. 
(cower, The Gardens, Calcot Grange: Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Leaver: Committee: Messrs. 
5. Blackwell, А. E. Barnes. A. H. Falkes, 
Н. C. Loader, T. Martin, C. Moulton, H. Reeves, 
F. Townsend and D. Turner (Heading) F. 
Alexander. (Theale), W. Chislett and J. Young 
(Wokingham), А. J. Cobb, H. H. Cook and 
R. J. Lloyd. (Shinfield), F. Goodver and X. 
Goodver (Caleot), F. J. Green (Aldermaston), 


H. Wynn (Goring Heath) and J. Wynn 
(M@heekendon). with H. G. Сох, Osinington, 


Hamilton Road, Reading, Hon. Secretary, and 
Mr. E. J. Dove, Assistant Hon. Secretary. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT, 

Tur Monthly Meeting of this Society was 

held im the- R.H.S. Hall on Monday, 


January 14, Mr. C. H. Curtis presiding. 
Nimme new members were elected. 

Four members withdrew interest amounting 
to £14 бз. Sh. and two members over the 
age of ТӨ years withdrew C51 from their 
deposit accounts. [t is with regret that the 


("песо learnt of the death of an old 


eolleague, Mr. Edwin Burge; a vote of 
sympathy was passed to his family. The 


four deceased members 
sum of £152 5s. За. 
their nominees, 


death certificates. of 
were. produced and. the 
Was passed for payment to 


plus the extra £10. funeral. benefit. im each 
ease, The sick pay for the month on the 
ordinary side amounted to £85 8s. lOd. and 
on the State side to €72 198: — maternity 


benefits came to ¢4. The sum of £7 5s. ӨЧ. 
was granted for dental and optical. treatment 
to insured persous. 


NATIONAL DAHLIA. 

Тик first meeting of the General Committee 
of this Society for the year. 1924 took place 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's Hall on 
the 15th inst., under the presidency of Mr. 
Joseph Cheal, V. M.H. 

It was the unanimous opinion. of the Com- 
mittee that im order to justity. the existence 
of the Society ап effort. should at once be 
made to bring before the hortieultural. public 
the merits of the various types of the Dahlia 
how cultivated and exhibited, it being realised 
that few other than enthusiastic Dahlia 
srowers, were aware of the marvellous pro- 
gress made in the introduction of new varie- 
ties so useful for garden and general decorative 
purposes, and whose flowering period extended 
from July until the advent of frost. 

It was decided to Corm a special fund = for 
provacanda, and that the contributions thereto 
should) be made by the trade growers. Hand- 
хоите surs of money and valuable assistance 
in other directions were at onec promised by 
certain members present. and the Hon. Secre- 
tary wus instructed to communicate with all 
trade growers interested in. the Dahlia, seeking 
their support. 

[t was reported that the 
tural Society had arranged 


Royal Horticul- 
with Mr. A. J. 


Cobb, who holds the position of Horticultural 
Superintendent of the University College, 
Reading, and is a member of the Committee 
of the National Dahlia Society, to vive a 
lecture entitled “The Modern Dahlia and 
the Possibilities of its Decorative uses," at 
the Royal Horticultural Society's Hall, and 
such lecture, illustrated with limelight views, 
will be given on February 26. 

The new Hon. Secretary of the National 
Dahlia Society is Mr. W. Stephens, The Limes, 
17, Elers Road, Ealing, УУ. 13. 


— > To meten — — - — 


NATIONAL ROSE. 


Turk annual meeting of the National Rose 
Society. held at Caxton Hall on the 15th inst., 
was well attended, and the members present 
showed the greatest possible interest in the 
proceedings. The Deputy-President, Mr. С. C. 
Williamson, presided in the unavoidable absence 
of the President through illness. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1923 
was presented, and from it we gather the 
total number. of members in 1918 was 3,800, 
Whereas at the end of 1923 there was 10,300 
members. The Society has continued its 
publication of useful literature, and the Rose 
Annual for 1923 was one of the best of a long 
Numerous additions have. been made 
Soctetw’s library, housed in the 
Offices at 25, Victorii Street, S.W., and the 
demand for the use. of these books has now 
become very large, which is evidence that 
the library is very much appreciated, Four 
exhibitions were held during. the vear, and 
the sprig show held at the Royal. Horti- 
cultural Hall on April. 20 was а pronounced 
and attended by a large crowd of 

Considering the adverse climatic 
conditions the summer show held at the 
Royal Botanie Gardens, Regents Park, on 
Thursday, June 28, was a good one, and the 
large groups of Roses were especially fine 
considering the adverse conditions. This 
exhibition was visited by Queen Alexandra 
and there was a record attendance of over 
15.000 visitors. The provincial show was held 


мелен. 
in the 


SUCCESS 
Visitors. 


at Saltaire on July 10 and. 1]. This was 
favoured with fine weather: the exhibits 
reached a very high standard of quality 
and were greatly admired. The general 
arrangements at Saltaire left nothing to be 
desired. The autumn show held at the 


Royal Hortteultural Hall on September 20 
and 2] was satisfactory in so far as extent 
and quality of the exhibits were concerned, but 


there was insuflicient room to accommodate 
all the entries, consequently, certain classes 


had to be cancelled. It is also to be regretted 
that the hall was much too small for the very 
large attendance on this ocension. The 
financial position of the Society continues 
to be very satisfactory, the total receipts 
for the. year amounting to £8,478 4s. Ild. 
and the total payments to £8,276 4s. 10d., 
leaving a balance at the bank of £202 Ов. 1d. The 
Society's reserve fund now amounts to £5,371. 
The income from subscriptions alone amounted 
to £5,040 165. Sd., the proceeds from the 
shows £283 ls. 3d.. and advertisements im 
the Society's publications to £292 19s. Od. 
А sum of €1,920 19s. 4d. was expended on 
publications, while general printing, stationery, 
advertising and postages came to £999 3s. 10d. 
Show expenses totalled £492 6s. 3d., and the 
amount expended on medals, plate and cash 


prizes came to £569 Өз. 4d., while salaries 
and honorarium amounted to £649 17s. ба. 
During the vear the Council sold its War 


Stock and War Bonds, and in place. thereof 


purchased £1,500 Consols and £3,400 Con- 
version Loan. 

The Report and Accounts as presented 
were adopted. Practically all the | officers 
and committee were re-elected and Mr. C. 
Brannen wes re-appointed auditor. 


Following the general business, Mr. Preston 
Hillary, the treasurer. brought forward. the 
report of the special committee. concerning 
the proposed. scheme for the incorporation of 
the Society by Royal Charter, In. this it 
was pointed out that incorporation would 
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give the Society a legal standing, afford 
stability and place it on its proper footing 
among useful societies. The cost of incor- 
poration would be about £150. Mr. Preston 
Hillary pointed out that incorporation, unless 
wisely carried out, would severely prescribe 
the activities of the Council, but he con- 
sidered that the Charter might be so drafted 
as to leave the Council a considerable amount 
of freedom of action without the need for 
amendments, which were always very costly 
matters, On the grounds of general expediency 
he considered it advisable that the Society 
should become incorporated and urged that 
steps should be taken to obtain а Royal 
Charter of Incorporation. Mr. E. J. Holland 
considered that the report regarding incor- 
poration should have been circulated. among 
members with the notice of the annual 
meeting, so that there would have been 
ample opportunity for considering it before 
the members were asked. to come to any 
decision. For his own part he failed to see 
that sufficient. evidence had yet been brought 
forward on behalf of incorporation and he 
considered that it would be entirely out of 
order if any attempt were made to arrive 


at à decision on that occasion. Mr. H. R. 
Darlington was of the same opinion as Mr. 
Holland, but the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 


pointed out that the real wish of the Council 
was to obtain the opinion. of the members 
as to the desirability of incorporation and 
if they approved of the principle, then the 
Council would proceed with the matter and 
eventually submit a draft of the Charter to 
a special general meeting called. to. endorse 
it or otherwise. Many members took part. 
in the discussion, but the majority seemed 
to be in favour of proceeding on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Pemberton and on a vote 
being taken, fifty-five voted in favour of the 
scheme, provided a special meeting was 
called to consider the subject in detail. 

The next item on the agenda was a very 
pleasant one, and consisted of the presentation 
to Miss Willmott, V.M.H., of the Dean Hole 
Memorial Medal. The Deputy-President made 
the presentation and referred to the good work 
Miss Willmott had done on behalf of Roses 
and particularly on behalf of the National 
Rose Society. In accepting the medal, Miss 
Willmott said it was a pleasure to be associated 
with such an enterprising and highly successful 
Society, and promised to do all in her power 
to advance its interests. 

On the motion of Mr. Frank Cant, a very 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
Officers and Council for their services during 
the year 1923, to which Mr. Courtney Page, 
the Hon. Secretary, responded, and оп the 
motion of Mr. C. H. Curtis, a special vote of 
thanks was passed to the Deputy-President for 
his conduct of a meeting which had presented 
not a few clifficulties. 


THE Annual General Meeting of this Society 
was held on January 9th at 5, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, Mr. W. J. Thomson, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

The financial statement showed that there 
was an excess of income over expenditure 
of £32 6s. Ва... that the funds at 30th 
November stood at £1.025 ӧз. 4d.. and that 
the Horticultural Institution Fund was now 
£2,060. A sum of £10 each was voted to 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
and the Royal Gardeners’ Orpban. Fund. 

In the report. by the Council it was 
stated that the question of. combating insect 
and fungous pests had been considered, and 
that proposals had been submitted to the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

Lord Elphinstone was re-elected Honorary 


President and Mr. R. Fife was elected 
President, and the other vacancies were 
Ше as follows :— Vice-President—Miss M. К. 


Burton; Councillors--Mr. J. T. Jeffrey, Dr. 


Graham. Mr. Wim. Austin, Dr. Inglis Clark, 
Ме. Wiliam Brunton, and Mr... George 
Anderson. 


56 
Obituary. 


A. M. Burnie.—For over thirty years Mr. 
Burnie was a partner, latterly a director, of 
Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh and 
Marks Tey. He was born in Rothesay 
sixty-four years ago, and after leaving school 
entered his father’s profession, that of banking. 
He was accountant of the Clydesdale Bank. 
Rothesay, when Mr. W. Cuthbertson induced 
him to give up banking and join the firm 
of Dobbie & Co. to take charge of the 
counting house side of the business and 
leave Mr. Fife and himself free to develop 
the practical side. The partnership then 
formed ran unbroken for over thirty years 
and no little share of the success the firm 


has achieved lies to Mr. Birnie’s credit. 
A man of sound judgment and grea 


experience it was always regretted by those 
who knew him that he never could be 
persuaded to attend trade gatherings and give 
of his knowledge there. Only once did he 
attend the annual meeting of the Horticul- 


tural Trades’ Association in London, and 
only once was seen at a Chelsea Show. His 
interesta after business hours lay in other 


directions. He was an etfective and ready 
speaker and devoted nearly all his spare 
time to religious, temperance and social work, 


in no narrow sense, being welcomed оп 
every platform. He died on Thursday the 
l7th inst., after a very brief illness and 


was buried at Rothesay on January 21. He 
was unmarried and is survived by a sister, 
the last of his family. 


T. H. Burroughes.—By the death of Mr. T. 
Н. Burroughes, which occurred at Hoveton 
House, Norfolk, on the 17th instant, horti- 
culture loses one of its oldest and most 
able devotees. Mr. Burroughes, who had 
exceeded the allotted span of life by a 
score of years, began gardening half a 
century ago at Ketton Cottage, a few miles 


west of Stamford, and was опе of the 
pioneers who took an active part їп the 
revival of horticulture so ably championed 


by Mr. William Robinson, still happily with 
us. Of eclectic tastes, Mr. Burroughes had 
an unerring eve for a good plant. shrub or 
tree. He used his brain as well as his 
hands, and was above all a keen cultivator. 
The more difficult a plant, the greater the 
zest with which he pursued the cultivation 
of 16, and as often happens, the natural 
difficulties of cultivation were materially 
increased in his case by the soil and situ— 
ation of his garden, the one a frigid oolitic 


limestone, and the other, as he used to 
say, possibly the coldest in England, and 
periodically subject to flooding from the 


brook which passes through it. In the 
cultivation of alpine plants, Mr. Burroughes 
long since realised the importance, in our 
damp winter climate, of a porous soil, and 
that brought him, as it must bring every 
serious cultivator sooner or later, to the 
need for subterranean irrigation in summer, 
and to many ingenious applications of the 
principle. More than twenty years ago Mr. 
Burroughes set out to grow Eritrichium, and 
succeeded, and їп the nineties the less 
tractable Narcissi of the Triandrus group and 
N. Bulbocodium were flourishing amazingly 
under his hand. The Primula genus and 
Gentians had but few secrets for him, but 
possibly, after Tecophilea, which has been 
perennial at Ketton for about twenty years, 
Mr. Burroughes's greatest cultural triumph was 
with the dificult Omphalodes Lucilliae, which 
grew to such purpose in his garden that he 
eventually came to use it as a path edging. 
He cultivated Lilium monadelphum and 
Ostrowskya magnifica as field plants, and was 
one of the few amateurs to manage Коза 
Ecae. 


Edwin Burge.—We regret to learn of the 
death of Mr. Edwin Burge, who passed away 
on December 29, 1923, at the residence of 
his daughter at Epsom. The late Mr. Burge 
was well-known amongst the gardeners in 
the Kennington district in 1876, when he 
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had charge of the gardens at Thornwood 
Lodge, Mr. Mellroy, then Secretary of the 
United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society, was his neighbour; both were keen 
gardeners filled with a desire to help their 
fellow-craftsmen in times of need, and they 
were among the pioneers of the United 
Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society. 
In 1886 Mr. Burge moved to Beckenham 
where he took charge of Oakwood Gardens, 
and in 1887 he became a member of the 
U. H. B. P. Committce on which he served 
for twenty-eight years. On the death of his 
employer in 1914 Mr. Burge retired to enjoy 
a well earned rest, but not until 1915 did 
he retire from the management of theo 
U. H. B. P. His valuable services were much 
appreciated, and nothing but illness prevented 
him from attending the meetings. By his 
death the Society loses one of its keenest 
workers. The interment took place at Epsom 
on January 2, 1924. 


M. Paul Labbe.—We regret to learn of the 
death, which took place on December 13, of 
M. Paul Labbé, the well-known Chrysanthe- 
mum grower of Thiberville, Eure, France, 
and the President of the French Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. Some months previously he had 
had & sudden heart attack while «delivering 
a speech at a local fete, and this prevented 
him from attending the Congress at Limoges. 
The deceased occupied a high position in 
French horticultural circles, апа regularly 
showed excellent specimens of the Chrysan- 
themums grown by his firm. 





TRADE NOTES. 
THE Royal Horticultural Society has granted 
an Award of Merit to Messrs. Robinson  Bros., 


Limited, of West Bromwich, in respect of 
their  Destromite powder, used for the 
destruction of aphides and caterpillars. The 


powder is identical with the material supplied 
with satisfactory results to Hop growers and 
fruit growers during the past season. 


THe Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
intends to erect, at a cost of £5,000, a sced 
testing station on its farms at East Craigs. 


The main building will contain a purity 
laboratory and а germination laboratory 


capable of seating twenty workers. A glass 
house is to be attached for germination tests 
in the soil. Opposite the main building will 
be a two-storey structure, the lower floor 
consisting of offices and staff rooms, while the 
upper floor is to contain the botanical 
laboratory for work connected with the 
registration station and plant diseases. At 
present the staff is working in temporary 
premises in Duke Street and Albion Street, 
Edinburgh, where some 10,000 samples are 
dealt with annually. 


THE Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
gives notice that, for the purpose of the 
redemption of tithe rent-charge for which 
application is made after the 3lst December, 
1923, until further notice, the ‘‘ gross annual 
value" for the purposes of the Tithe Act, 
1918, will continue to be at tho rate of £104 
for each £100 of tithe rent-charge (commuted 
value), and the compensation for redemption 
wil continue to be twenty-two times the 
“gross annual value" after the deductions 
therefrom prescribed by the said Act have 
been made. The above figures have been 
settled on the recommendation of а Depart- 
mental Committee consisting of Sir Charles 
Longmore, K.C.B. (Chairman), Sir Henry Rew, 
K.C.B., and Mr. W. R. Le Fann, with Mr. Р. 
W. Millard of the Ministry. as Secretary. 


Wr are informed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries that in the ense 
of importations of seeds and live parts of 


plants into Brazil by means of the parcels 
post, the Brazilian authorities have decided 
to dispense with the requirement of certificates 
of health. It is understood that &uch con- 
signments will, however, be subject to 
inspection on arrival in Brazi. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bia Bup on Brack Currants: R. T. The 
shoots sent are affected with big bud 
caused by the mite Eriophyes ribis. The 
variety Seabrook's Black is not entirely 


immune from attack but it is less susceptible 


than Boskoop Giant. Edina is another 
variety showing highly resistant qualities. 
There is no known cure, although good 


results may be obtained by spraying with 
lime-sulphur, using the 1.3 specific gravity 
mixturo at tho rate of one gallon to 
twelve gallons of water, when the leaves 
attain a length of about half on inch. 
The bushes should be examined now and 
all swollen buds removed and burned. 


Books: R. B. You will find the following 
books very useful: Cucumber Culture, by 
W. Dyke, price 1/2 post free, and The 
Book of the Peach, by H. W. Ward, price 
4j- post free, and may be obtained from 
our Publishing Dept., 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. We do not know ot 

any books dealing exclusively with the 

outdoor cultivation of Figs or of Melons. 


HrpcE-LaAND Ownersuip: F. P. The owner 
of the hedge cannot claim any land on the 
neighbour's side unless there is a ditch on 
that side at the foot of the hedge. 1f there 
is such a ditch, the prima-facie assumption 
would be that the ditch belongs to the 
owner of the hedge. Every case, however, 
must ultimately be decided on the actual tacts 
which apply, and it is possible that the title- 
deeds to the land may show clearly to whom 
the ditch. belongs. 


Names OF Fruits: W. H. Old Golden Pippin. 
—G. S. S. 1, Barnack Beauty: 2, Fearn's 
Pippin; 3, Bele de Boskoop; 4, Dutch 
Mignon; 5, Cockle’s Pippin; 6, Mabbott's 
Pearmain. — G. R. l and 3, King of 
Tompkin's County; 2, Dumelow's Seedling 
(syn. Wellington). 


NAME ОЕ PLANT: M. C. Pernettya mucronata. 


Роствү MANURE FOR Моѕнкоом Bep: C.T. 
Poultry manure is not to be recommended 
for the making of Mushroom beds, long stable 
manure being the best for this purpose, as 
the Mushrooin depends mainly for its growth 
upon the heat generated. by decomposition 
of the | manure. Poultry manure is. 
however, highly valuable and may Бе used 


with advantage for quick growing vege- 
tables out of doors. Owing to its 
concentrated nature it should be used 


sparingly and a dressing of not more than 
five to ten pounds per square rod will be 
sufficient. It also makes a very good liquid 
manure when used at the rate of about one 
peck in eighty gallons of water. The liquid 
should not be allowed to come into contact 
with the foliage of plants to which it is 


applied. 


Peaca Trees: R. B. The method of growing 
Peach trees trained. across lean-to houses 
instead of in the usual way on a trellis at a 
uniform distance below the glass, is not a new 
one. ‘The only claim advanced in favour ot 
it is based principally on the theory that 
fruits are obtained from a larger surface. As 
the method has been known for a long time 
and tried by many, and secing that it has only 
been adopted on a very limited scale, we may 
reasonably conclude that it has failed to meet 
the views of practical growers. We have 
seen fair crops of moderate-sized fruits grown 
in this way, but certainly better crops and 
finer fruits may be grown with greatcr ease 
and certainty by the ordinary method. Trees 
planted across the house, where further 
extension is out of the question, should be 
frequently lifted or root-pruned to keep them 
in full bearing, thereby restricting the annual 
growth of the tree without seriously diminish- 
ing its fruit-bearing capacity. Where fruit 
of first quality is required. there is no doubt 
as to whether the restriction or the extension 
system is preferable. 
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THe broad facts relating to 
Tho the nutrition of plants are 
Nutrition of well known ; but, neverthe- 
Plante. less, many of the processes 


which intervene between the 
taking in of simple inorganic substances 
water, carbon-dioxide and mineral salts, and 
the fabrication of organic. food materials 
(sugars and proteins)-—still await elucidation. 
One of the most recent attempts to fill these 
gaps in knowledge is that made by Mr. J. F. 
Breazeale* who, after performing a number 
of interesting. experiments designed to throw 
light on the rate at which mineral substances 
are absorbed by plants, brings forward a 
somewhat novel hypothesis to account. for 
the facts which he has observed. Whatever 
views may be held as to the theoretical part 
of this contribution to knowledge, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the observed facts are of the 
greatest interest. The method employed by 
Mr. Breazeale in his experiments consists in 
analysing relavs of plants— Wheat and others 
xrown for known times in culture solutions 
of known (ширип He finds that during 
the first five days after germination there is 
an actual decrease in the amounts of nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphates contained in the 
young plant as compared with that in the 
ungerminated seed. [t is assumed, therefore, 
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that at the beginning of growth of the 
seed some of its contents pass out into the 
soil, The decrease is more marked in the 
case of potash and phosphates than it is in 
the case of nitrogen. The apparent loss of 
potash and phosphate appears to amount to 
somethings Tike seven per cent. Why sucha 
loss should occur, and whether it is of the 
nature of putting a little water down a well 
in order to draw up a lot, or whether -if 
the Joss actually occurs -it is an inevitable 
leakage, mav not at present. be conjectured. 
This brief phase of the seedling’s life is 
followed by one during which mineral salts are 
absorbed with great апа increasing avidity. 
The voung seedling seems to. have in 
particular a great craving for potash, and 
from the fifth to about the eighteenth dav of 
its life the rate at which it absorbs potash 
increases rapidly, When, however, the seed- 
ling is eighteen days old, this craving would 
appear to have become in a measure satisted 
and the more 
nitrogen compounds which, meanwhile, had 
been increasing at a regular rate, 
that of potash. Having established the rates 
of absorption of the chief mineral nutrients 
bv seedlings grown in solutions containing 
а sulflicieney of each of them, the author 
proceeds to ascertain the effect on absorption 
which is produced when seedlings are fed 
intermittently ; that is, allowed to dip their 
roots into the nutrient solution for a limited 
time each dav. As might have been expected, 
the longer the roots remain in contact. with 
miner ral. supplies the more of these substances 
are absorbed. But comparison of the 
amounts of nitrogen, potash, and phosphates 
absorbed, show that when a plant is allowed 
to take up one or other of these substances 
for the whole twenty-four hours the quantity 
absorbed by the plant i is by no means twenty- 
four times as much as that absorbed when 
only one hour is allowed for the task. 
Evidently, in the case of the plant, the 
appetite does not grow by what it feeds 
upon; but on the contrary, there would 
appear to arise in the plant a sort of satiety, 
so that when supplies are continuous and 
plentiful, it presently ceases to take them up 
with any avidity. More surprising than this 
fact is another ; namely, that plants allowed 
to feed only on alternative days fast. davs 
being observed by the roots laying in pure 
water- -actually took up more nutrients, more 
nitrogen-compounds, more potash, and more 
Phosphates, than did those which were never 
made to fast, but retained access to the 
nutrient medium all the time. For our part 
we are inclined to be sceptical of the sound- 
ness of the conclusion. drawn from these 
experiments. Every one who has made 
water-cultures knows that plants. kept con- 
tinuously in a culture. solution. are apt to 
become unhealthy, and it is a common 
practice in. such experiments to transfer the 
roots at intervals from the culture solution 


Disses 


to pure water. From a practical point of 
view, the most interesting pronouncement 


which the author makes is that he is able to 
go into a field and, by pulling up a plant 
and putting it for a few days in a nutritive 
solution, to discover, by ascertaining the rate 
at which it absorbs mineral nutrients, the 
particular plant food for which it mav 
happen to be “hungry.” — No less remark- 
able than the foregoing results, are those 
Which Mr. Breazeale claims to have obtained 
by causing the roots of plants to compete with 
one another for nutrients. Seedling Corn 
(Zea Mays) and Kafir (a plant. name un- 
familiar to us) with roots in the same 
solution behaved for all the world like 
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steady-yoing absorption. of, 


sparrows and tits to which grain is thrown. 
The Maize took the lot. According to the 
results of analysis, when but little nitrogen 
was added practically АП was absorbed bv 
the Corn; when more, the Corn still con- 
tinued to get the lien’s share, absorbing 
thirteen times as much as the other plant. 
The figures of analysis are, however, un- 
convincing, appearing to show rather that 
whereas Zea Mays is a plant greedy 
of nitrogen, the other. plant is naturally 
economical in its. uptake of nitrogen salts. 
For even when so much nitrogen. was added 
that the Corn could. only absorb. one-third 
of the total amount, the Kafir, which had 
plenty to draw upon, still only took up one- 
sixth of the amount absorbed by the Corn, 
leaving untouched a large residual amount. 
However this may be, students of plant- 
nutrition will welcome the excursion of Mr. 
Breazeale into the fields which they cultivate. 
They may, perhaps, require more evidence 
before they are converted to. his views, and 
doubtless that evidence will be forthcoming 
из due time. 





Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. --We are 
informed that the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Mr. Nocl Buxton, M.P., has appointed 
Mr. C. T. Houghton. Mr. R. H. Franklin. and 
Mr. T. P. Сопу Evans to be his Private 
Secretaries. The Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry, Mr. W. R. Smith, has appointed 
Mr. D. B. Toye to be his Private Secretary. 


Legacies to Seedsmen and Gardeners. — The 
late Mr. Francis Clark, seedsman of Carlisle, 
who died on November 30th last, leaving a 
fortune of £97,015, left one-hundred prefer- 
ence shares in Clark Bros. each to Mr. 
Archibald — Greighton and Mr. A. Hall, 
seedsmen, both of Scotts Street, Carlisle.- - 
The late Lt.-Col. W. J. Mackintosh, of 
Ashfield, Honiton, Devon, bequeathed the 
sum of £200 to his vardener, Mr. А. Warren, 
on his wifes death.— The. late Commander 
Henderson, R.N., of Red House, Tenby, Pem- 
broke, who «died on December 18 last, left £300 
and £5 for cach усаг since 1918 to bis 
gardener, Mr. John Beynon, and he requests 
his son to see that Mr. Beynon does not 
want in his old age. 


The seers of Pomology. — The quarterly 
issue The Journal of Pomology und Horti- 
ee Science, vol. ij. No. 4, contains a 
number of papers of considerable interest. to 
fruit growers, Mr. N. H. Grubb, who has 
been studying. the effects. of fungicides on 
Apple trees since. 1919, contributes a paper 
ou this important. subject, and finds that 
Bordeaux mixture controls. Apple Scab (Ven- 
turia inaequalis) almost as effectively as 
lime sulphur. and ammonium  polysulphide. 
[n the case of the Apple Mildew (Podos- 
phaera leucotricha) lime sulphur was more 
effective than Bordeaux mixture, and the 
latter. fungicide was found to cause consider- 
able russettiig ot the fruits of James Greive, 
Newton Wonder. and Lord Derby. On the 
other hand lime sulphur when used as a 
summer fungicide was responsible for heavy 
fruit. dropping from trees of all the varieties 


texted. In a paper. entitled ** Ege - killing 
Washes,” Mr. .\. Н. Lees, M.A., the author, 
finds that. time-sulphur at all strengths was 
ineffective for. destroying. the eggs of the 
permanent Apple Aphis (Aphis pomi), but 
when a 200 calenun cascinate was added, 
the dime sulphur possessed strong killing 
properties, whether applied in February or 
March. Other sulphur combinations did not 
prove effective. Combinations of caustic soda 


and nicetine possessed strong killing properties 
when applied. just. before the hatehing of 
the eves, but were useless at an earher 
date, whereas certain of the coal-tar products 
showed no useful action, and some had a 
harmtul effect upon the trees. 7 Notes on 
the Pollination of Cherries,” a paper by Mr. 
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even in the most lonely and inaccessible 
parts of the country every railway station 
is rendered beautiful and interesting by the 
careful planting of native plants. 


Le Chateau de Neuilly—We notice in the 
current issue of Jardina: the first instalment 
by the Baron Hennet de Goutel of an interest- 
ing article on the Chateau de Neuilly, once a 
royal domaine of the House of Bourbon. Two 
excellent illustrations accompany the article. 
English rosarians will remember that it was 
while M. Jacques occupied the post of Head 
Gardener at this establishment, then in the 
occupation of the Duke of Orleans, about a 
century ago, more or less, he raised some 
excellent seedling Roses. Of these, perhaps 
Félicité et Perpétue, the orthography of which 
has been a fertile source of discussion, is one 
of the best known in this country. 


M. Viger.—Subscribers to the fund recently 
raised to celebrate M. Viger’s eightieth birthday, 
his quarter of a century’s Presidency of the 
National Horticultural Society of France, and his 
promotion to the rank of Commander of the 
Legion of Honour will be pleased to receive, as 
we have just done, the charming little booklet 
containing a full account of the proceedings when 
the presentation of a substantial souvenir was 
made to the eminent head of French horticulture. 
The booklet consists of fifteen pages, and for its 
frontispiece has an excellent portrait of M. Viger. 
This is followed by a list of the Committee which 
undertook the organisation of the fund and meet- 
ing. Then follows the text of the various 
speeches made by those who took part in the 
presentation. Over six hundred persons at home 
and abroad contributed to the fund. It would 
have been interesting if, as was the case when 
M. A. Truffaut, senr., retired from the Premier 
Vice-Presidency, a list of the subscribers had 
been included in the booklet. 


Appointments for the  Ensumng Week. — 
Sunday, February 3: Wakefield and Northern 
Tulip Society’s meeting. Monday, February 4: 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s Annual 
Meeting at R.H.S. Hall. Tuesday, February 5: 
Croydon and District Horticultural Society’s 
meeting; Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. Wednesday, February 6: 
Morley and District Paxton Society’s meeting ; 
Royal Agricultural Society's Council meeting ; 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society’s Annual 
Meeting. ‘Thursday, February 7: Newcastle 
and District Horticultural Society’s lecture ; 
Nottingham апа Notts. Chrysanthemum 
Society's meeting. Friday, February 8: 
National Chrysanthemum  Society’s Floral 
Committee dinner. 


. Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.— Disease in Portugal Laurels.—In the year 
1841, I planted shrubberies of considerable 
extent round my house, having prepared the 
ground by trenching it eighteen inches deep. 
The soil is such as is generally considered 
favourable for evergreens, rather light, but of 
good quality. The shrubs, and especially the 
Portugal Laurels, have done exceedingly well, 
and these now form bushes of seven or eight 
feet high, and, in general, of very healthy 
appearance. Three years ago, however, I 
observed one of these bushes put on a silvery 
look about the leaves, which gradually increased, 
till, at the end of two years, the bush died. 
On examining the roots nothing was seen to 
account for this. About a year ago I observed 
another large Portugal Laurel, in quite a 
different part of the shrubbery assume the 
same appearance; this, as in the former case, 
has gone on increasing, and I have just trans- 
planted it to see if that will save it; but what 
alarms me is that I now observe the same 
thing in several others of these shrubs, and I 
am afraid of losing the whole and having the 
place laid bare. I enclose some of the leaves, 
and shall be obliged if you will advise me 
what to do. Nothing except the Portugal 
Laurels seem affected, but they form the 
principal part of my shrubbery. W. S. K., 
Kelso. [This disease is well known; the cause 
of it is entirely unknown]. Gard. Chron., 
February 3, 1849. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BERBERIS COMET. 


THE subject of the supplementary illus- 
tration accompanying the present issue 
attracted a t deal of attention at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on 
October 30, 1923, when fruiting branches 
were exhibited by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, from its gardens at Wisley, Surrey. 
Probably no Barberry fruits more freely 
than this seedling. The bright, coral-coloured 
berries were so plentifully produced on the 
branches exhibited that in the opinion of 
several connoisseurs they were overcrowded. 
Very rarely is this complaint laid against 
berry-bearing shrubs of an ornamental 
character, and it may be that the excep- 
tional vigour of the seedling plant will be 
reduced somewhat by vegetative propagation. 
There is no doubt, however, that B. Comet 
will take its place in gardens as one of the 
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and bears a strong resemblance to that of 
the Laburnum, the colour being pale green. 

The flowers, twenty to thirty on a raceme, 
are produced in June and July; they are 
bright canary-yellow in colour and about 
one inch in diameter. The beauty of the 
flowers is greatly enhanced by the bright 
red filaments and anthers. 

C. japonica is best trained against a south 


or west wall; the growth is somewhat 
straggling in character but is easily kept 
within bounds. In a deep, well- drained, 


sandy loam the plant makes free growth and 
produces an abundance of its large flower 
racemes. Ralph E. Arnold. 


PIERIS FLORIBUNDA. 


THE beauty and usefulness of this shrub 
renders it valuable for ornamental purposes in 
gardens. It із опе of the most handsome mem- 
bers of the genus and is a charming subject for 
planting in masses in the wild garden, where, 
in conjunction with other shrubs, a good 





FIG. 23.—PIERIS (ANDROMEDA) FLORIBUNDA. 


finest of the berry-bearing} Barberries, by 
reason of its robust habit, graceful, branchen 
stems and its abundance of thickly - clustered 
fruits. For autumnal effect Berberis Comet 
will certainly be in t demand іп the 
near future. Whether it has any serious 
defects from the cultivator’s point of view 
does not yet appear; at Wisley it appears 
to have none. 


PEROWSKIA ATRIPLICIFOLIA. 


THs is а very uncommon shrub, having 
long, greenish, tomentose branches, and small 
ovate leaves which are delightfully scented. 
When established it bears long spikes of 
lavender and blue flowers in great profusion 
in autumn, and forms an effective bush from 
three feet to five feet tall. It is most 
effective in shrubbery borders. W. Logan. 


CAESALPINIA JAPONICA. 


CAESALPINIA JAPONICA is a hardy shrub of 
moderate height. Тһе stems and branches, 
of an attractive reddish-brown colour, are 
armed with numerous hard, curved spines, 
reminiscent of those of Gleditschia horrida. 

The foliage is of soft and pleasing aspect 


effect may be obtained. As a general rule 
it forms a neat shrub, attaining a height of 
from four to six feet, with ample dark, 
glossy foliage on the branches, which are 
terminated by erect panicles of white flowers 
produced in March and April. Pieris floribunda 
is a slow-growing subject and delights in 
conditions similar to those found suitable for 
Rhododendrons and other ** American " shrubs. 
The illustration (Fig. 23) shows а specimen 
plant in the gardens of F. Copeman, Esq., 
Cliveden, Essex, where, in early spring, it 
is à feature of a select collection of shrubs. 


CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS. 


THis Caryopteris is one of the few blue- 
flowering, dwarf-growing Chinese shrubs that 
may be highly recommended for the herbaceous 
or shrubby border. The plant has a neat, 
compact, bushy growth and is well furnished 
with prettily serrated, downy foliage. It is 
very free blooming; the flowers are a light 
azure-blue, developed in axiliary globose heads 
and produced in succession over a considerable 
period. This Caryopteris is also a good 
shrub for the rockery. L. 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


Бу J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Dendrobium.—.As 4 general rule Dendrobiums 
bloom during March and April, but the 
season of flowering may be extended by 
starting. a few plants early. The selected 
plants should be removed from their resting 
quarters to a house having а slightly higher 
temperature. The flower. buds of many of 
the plants of both species and hybrids are 
developing, and some of the more forward 
ones should be chosen. A careful selection 
is necessary, both in regard to variety and 
the condition of the plants. Only well rooted 
and thoroughly ripened specimens should be 
selected, and preference should. be 


hybrids of D. nobile and D. aureum types. 
faving selected the plants. they should. be 


afforded sufficient water at the roots to keep 
the pseudo-bulbs, plump, for if moisture is 
too liberally applied it will cause them to 
start rapidly into growth, and the flower 
buds will turn yellow and drop, or the 
plants will produce blooms of inferior 
quality. They should be first placed 
in a house where the temperature is a few 
degrees warmer than that m which they 
have rested, finally transferring them to the 
stove or warm division. Unless early flowers 
are specially desired, the forcing should be 
gradual, only sufficient warmth being used 
to cause the flower buds to develop steadily. 
эу this treatment the blooms will be larger 
and of greater substance than when much 
lire-heat is. employed. 


Watering.—The general 
biums of both species 
he examined occasionally 
of the plants are in need of more 
at the roots. As the flower buds 
swell at the nodes a rather more liberal 
supply of moisture may be applied, but 
moderation in this respect should be practised 
for the present. 


stock of Dendro- 
and hybrids should 
to ascertain if any 
moisture 
bezin to 


Slugs. -Keep a sharp watch for slugs that 
frequently appear in numbers at this period, 
ated, af not. destroyed, cause great damage to 
the flower buds as soon as the latter. begin 
to develop. Traps of damp bran or Lettuce 
leaves should be placed on the stages near 
the plants; and othe slugs searched fur at 
might time and carly mornings. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyríord Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Planting and Transplanting.—The opening 


days of February mark a time of increasing 
activity in all departments of the garden, 
and he who is inactive now will be a sorrow- 


ful loser later. The weather during January 
has not been very favourable for many 
Dare operations, and where planting or 


replanting was not finished before the turn 
of the year the work should now be hastened 
with the utmost speed whenever favourable 
conditions occur. Although evergreens may be 
planted during the late spring "months every 


effort should be made to get all deciduous 
trees and shrubs into position before the 
end of this month. When circumstances 


compel late planting it is advisable to muleh 
the plants heavily with short manure on 
c nnpleting the work. When the necessary addi- 
tions or alterations to the shrubberies are finished 
the remainder should be lightly forked over, but 


cape shonli be taken that. this work is not 
done teo deeply or many fibrous, feeding 


roots will be destroyed. 
transplantings in the 


Any further necessary 
herbaceous — borders 
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should also be carried out as 
occur, and those borders which it 
been necessary to replant should 
good dressing of bone-meal and 
surface soil lightly cultivated. 


Border Carnations which have been wintered 
in frames should be thoroughly cleaned. 
The lights may now be removed to prepare 
the plants for setting out of doors a little 
later. 


East Lothian Stocks. se plants need a 
long season of growth and the seeds should be 
sown without delay. An intermediate temper- 
ature is suitable for germination, but the 
plants should afterwards be grown on under 
quite cool conditions. 


opportunities 
has not 
receive a 
have the 





Antirrhinums.—Secd of Antirrhinum should 
now be sown. Sow thinly and germinate 
the seed in moderate warmth. Prick off the 
seedlings as soon as they are ready for 
handling, and grow them. on under cool 


conditions, giving ample ventilation to promote 
sturdy growth. 


Insect Pests. —- Keep a sharp watch for 
vermin, Slugs are sometimes particularly 
destructive to young growths of Dianthus and 
other plants. They should. be searched. for 
on mild mornings, collected and dropped 
into a pail of salt. Mice and voles frequently 
eause much damage by burrowing under 
large clumps of established. plants. and also 
by eating various bulbs. Persistent efforts 
should be made to. trap them or to. poison 
them in. their. runs. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH. Es., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Fruit in Store.—|n view of the small crop 
there has been plenty of room in the store 
to place Apples out singly, and they are 
keeping well. Nevertheless, they should be 
examined occasionally to remove bad ones. 
Admit a little air through the ventilators, 
closing them on cold nights and those on 
the north side in wet weather. The fruit 
room should not be too dry or the fruits 
wil shrivel prematurely. If this is the case, 
damp the floor occasionally with a syringe 
to create а slightly humid atmosphere. 


Black Currants.—' l'hese bushes may now be 
pruned whenever the ground is fit to walk 
on. Old bushes should have the wood well 
thinned where the shoots have become 
crowded. If any of the shoots are infested 
with bud mite, which may easily be deter- 
mined by the swollen appearance of the buds, 
thev should be removed and burnt ; those that 
are retained should have infested buds removed 
bv hand picking. Black Currants need a cool 
rooting-medium, and should not be planted in 
the hottest part of the fruit garden. When 
pruning is finished give the pushes a liberal 
top-dressing of old hot-bed manure and 
decayed leaves. | 


Strawberry Beds. 





If not already done, Straw- 
berry beds should be well mulehed with 
decayed manure. The rains will wash the 
nutriment to the roots апа help the plants 
to form fine crowns and strong flower spikes. 
It is well to make sure that young plants 
put in last autumn are firm in the ground, 
especially after the recent frosty weather. 
Tread well around each plant before applying 


the muleh, and they will then һе quite 
safes 
PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 


HoLrorp, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Chrysanthemums. — If a sufficient stock has 
not already been propagated, the necessary 
number of cuttings should be inserted forth- 
with. Plants that have been cut. down and 
placed in a light position in a cool house 
will have made sturdy shoots. The old stools 
of any variety that may be shy in pro- 
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ducing cuttings and any varieties from which 
an insufficient number has been secured, 
should be separated from the rest, and, aíter 
stirring the surface soil and top-dressing the 
plants with light, sandy soil, they should be 
placed in а moderately warm house in a 
position near the roof glass, where they may 
be lightly syringed once or twice daily. If 
the plants are intended for exhibition, a good 
plan is to insert the cuttings singly in thumb 
pots, though the usual practice is to place 
about four cuttings in & small 60-sized pot. 
The soil used should consist of equal parts 


loam and  leaf-mould mixed with sharp 
sand, the whole rubbed through a half-inch 
sieve. The pots should be carefully crocked 


and filled firmly by thumb pressure, finishing 
with a sprinkling of sharp sand on the surfacc. 
Use a blunt dibber and see that the base of 
the cutting rests fimly on the soil. A good 
place to strike the cuttings is in a propagatin; 
frame in a cool greenhouse or vinery, as near 
to the roof glass as possible. A house from 
which frost is excluded will be sufficiently 
warm, for the cooler the growing conditions 
the better will be the result. The pots should 
receive a watering sufficient to well moisten 
the whole of the soil, before being placed in 
the propagating frame. If the frame is kept 
close (the glass on the inside being dried 
daily) very little water will be required until 
roots have formed. Ав a precaution, whether 
green fly is present or not, it is advisable 
to dip the cuttings in an insecticide before 
inserting. them. 


Taking Stock.—3t this season the potting 
sheds, store-houses and material in the 
compost yard should be inspected and stock 


taken. No time should be lost in the pro- 
curing and stacking of loam to provide for 
the year’s supply if this has not already 


been done. A good supply of fresh Oak and 
Beech leaves (Oak for preference) should have 
been stacked to provide a supply of leaf. 
mould. Stocks of loam, leaf-mould, peat and 
other potting materials should be placed under 
cover ready for immediate and future use. 
Notes should be taken of all materials in 
stock and a memorandum should be made 
of those which will be required for various 
purposes during the coming year. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Early Pot Peaches.— Peach trees growing in 
pots should never be allowed to suffer from 
lack of water at the roots; tepid water 
should always be used. When it is found 
that the fruits are swelling a liberal top 
dressing of rich compost should be afforded 
the trees. If by doing this the receptacle 
becomes filled to the rim, collars of tin, 
cut about six inches in width, should be 
placed carefully around the pot to prevent 
the new compost from being washed away 
when water is being apphed to the roots. 
Close the house early and syringe the trees 
on all favourable occasions, but not in dull, 
sunless weather, when the amount of atmos- 
pheric moisture should be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Muscat Vinery.— lo have ripe Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes in August the vinery 
should now be started. Presuming that the 
vines have been cleansed, all paint and glass 
work thoroughly washed, and the walls treated 
with hot limewash, the borders in which the 
vines are growing should receive the necessary 
attention. The surface soil should be removed 
with great care to prevent damaging the 
small fibrous roots. The amount of fresh 
soil needed will depend entirely on the 
quantity of old soil removed and should 
consist of a mixture of rich loam, coarse 
bone meal and broken charcoal. The border 
should be examined, and if found to be агу, 
soaked thoroughly with tepid water. Should 
the border be outside advantage should be 
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taken of mild, open weather to attend to the 
replacement of soil, and when this has been 
done the surface should be covered with 
fermenting material consisting chiefly of leaves 
and stable manure. To ward off cold rains 
the border should be protected with sheets 
of galvanized iron or old boards. 


The Early Peach House.—Trees that were 
started into growth during December should 
be vaporised with nicotine just when the 
first flowers are expanding as a preventive 
against attacks of green or black fly. 
Examine the borders carefully in which 
Peach trees are planted and if any doubt 
exists as to the borders being on the dry 
side they should be watered copiously. This 
watering should provide sufficient moisture 
until such time as the fruit is set. Pollinate 
the flowers by means of a rabbit’s tail at 
noon, when the pollen is dry, and close the 
house early to conserve as much of the 
sun’s warmth as possible. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Leeks.—Where Leeks are required for early 
exhibitions, the seed should be sown now in 

s or boxes. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, they should be pricked off 
into three-inch pots, placing rough turf over 
the drainage material. The roots will penetrate 
into the turf and make the work of trans- 
planting much easier. 

Parsley.—A sowing of Parsley should һе 
made. When large enough, prick the seedlings 
off into well-drained boxes; if plenty of three- 
inch pots are available these will be better 
than boxes. The seedlings will provide early 
plants for putting out of doors. 

Mint.— Mint roots may be lifted and placed 
in well-drained boxes, using plenty of rough 
material for drainage. Place the boxes in a 
warm house in a position freely exposed to the 
light. 

Spring Cabbage.—When the ground is in a 
suitable condition make a survey of the plants 
in the beds, and any that have been loosened 
in the soil by the action of the wind or frost. 
make firm by treading. Any plants that have 
failed should be made good from others in the 
seed-bed. If the ground is workable, hoc 
along the rows or use a cultivator to keep 
the surface open. 

Mustard and Cress.—Where these sálads are 
in demand, a sowing of both should be made 
every three days, either in boxes or on a 
border in an early fruit house. Make the first 
sowings in the earliest house and later ones 
in the late house, by which time the weather will 
be getting warm enough to sow out-of-doors 
every other day. 

Early Seeds.—Make further  sowings of 
Brussels Sprouts, Lettuce, Cauliflower and 
Early Cabbage. Grow the seedlings as near 
to the roof-glass as possible in a house 
having a moderate temperature. Water the 
seedlings with great care for a few weeks. 

Potato Seed.—Potatos should be examined 
and bad ones removed. The tubers for 
planting early should be placed in boxes 
rose end up for sprouting. Place a few 
rough leaves in the bottom of the boxes but 
on no account hasten the tubers into growth. 


Chicory.—More roots of Chicory may be 
lifted and placed in the forcing house for 


bleaching. Well grown Chicory makes a 
valuable addition to the salad bowl at this 
season. 


General Remarks.—In frosty weather wheel 
manure on the ground and get everything 
readv to complete the work of digging when 
the weather is suitable. Up to the present 
the winter has been unfavourable for tillage 
operations and every opportunity should be 
taken to make up for lost time. In finc 
weather ground should be trenched or ridged, 
working in plenty of well decayed manure and 
leaving the surface rough for the írost to 
pulverise the soil. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


HAEMARIA DAWSONIANA. 


At the R.H.S. Meeting on January 15, Mr. 
L. R. Russell exhibited a pan of this beautiful 
Asiatic Orchid, and rarely has it been seen 
in such perfection. The flowers, produced on 
stems from eight to ten inches in height, are 
pure white except for the splash of bright 
yellow on the column. The leaves are deep 
green, beautifully veined with deep red, and 
are particularly attractive. 

Reference was made to this species in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of 1868, p. 1038, where it 
is described under the name of Anoectochilus 








FIG 24.—HAEMARIA DAWSONIANA. 


Dawsonianus. "The species was introduced into 
this country by the late Mr. Stuart Low. The 
plant is also admirably figured in the Bot. 
Mag., tab. 7486, where it is described as 
Haemaria Dawsoniana, being classed in this 
genus because the sac of the lip is concealed 
between the bases of the lateral sepals. 
Under cultivation the plants will not withstand 
strong sunshine, and to gain success in 
their cultivation they should be grown in a 
house having à temperature not lower than 
60°. Haemaria Dawsoniana does not root 
deeply, therefore the soil should consist of a 
mixture of Sphagnum, Oak leaves and peat 
fibre, placed over ample drainage in a pan. 
Moreover, the plants should be covered with a 
bell-glass, which, when the condensation is 
heavy, should be 
sponge.—R, 


wiped clear with a 
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ODONTIODA HARDYANA. 


FRED Harpy, Esq., Tyntesfield, Ashton-on- 
Mersey (Gardener Mr. C. Branch), sends a 
superb flower of his Odontioda Hardyana, 
which was awarded a First-Class Diploma at 
the meeting of the Orchid Club of Manchester, 
on January 11. ‘This remarkable hybrid 
could not fail to take the highest award at 
any Orchid meeting in Europe, the only 
diffieulty for the members of the Committee 
being to find an award which would indicate 
its merits compared with varieties previously 
shown. It is one of the first flowers of a 
previously unflowered seedling, of which the 


record has been lost. Seeing the great 
dissimilarity in members of the class, it is 
difficult to suggest a probable parentage. 
The flower, which would be considered 


very large compared with the best Odonto- 
glossum crispum and of equally good shape, 
has bright red sepals and petals, with a 
shade of old gold and a narrow white 
margin broken by red markings. The lip is 
red with a slight chestnut-coloured tint, the 
wavy edge being white. The crest is highly 
developed and has yellow blades; the column 
is white with red on the reverse side. It is 
probably an extreme variation in a cross 
which may never again produce such a 
remarkable form. The plant when shown 
had eleven flowers. 


NEW HYBRIDS FROM BROCKHURST. 


FREDERICK J. HANBURY, Esq., sends from 
his interesting Orchid collection at East 
Grinstead the following new crosses :— 


CATTLEYA CHARLOTTE NETHERWAY (Bertii x 
Trianae), a charming flower of the C. labiata 
class, but broader and rounder in all its 
segments. The sepals and petals are blush- 
rose tint, the finely expanded lip bright ruby- 
purple with a wavy, blush margin and light 
yellow disc divided by a purple band running 
to the base. 


CypRIPEDIUM Mary GUTHRIE WALLER (Zeno 
Brockhurst var. x Actaeus, Drewett’s var.). 
This variety is among the largest of its class 
and of fine substance. The upper half of the 
broad dorsal sepal is pure white, and the lower 
part pale sap-green, with lines of heavy reddish- 
purple blotches. The petals are honey-yellow 
tinged and spotted with chocolate-purple, and 
the lip tinged with chocolate-purple. 


OpONTIODA REDBREAST (Odm. Amethyst х 
Oda. Bradshawiae). A distinct flower of 
copper-red colour with cream-white tips and a 
slight margin. The base of the lip and crest 
are orange colour; the column is white, with a 
red tinge at the back. 

Mr. Hanbury also sends a very fine example of 
his Cypripedium Primrose (Actaeus x Lotos), a 
clear yellow flower with a pure white upper 
half to the dorsal sepal; and a flower of a 
fine white Odontoglossum ardentissimum, said 
to have been imported as a natural hybrid. 


ODONTIODA COLUMBIA. 


THis beautiful Odontioda, for which Messrs. 
Charlesworth obtained a First-class Certificate 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
on January 15, was raised between Odontioda 
Alcantara (Oda. Cooksoniae x Odm. eximium) 
and Odontoglossum St. James (amabile x 
Amethyst). 

This hybrid reveals a remarkable instance of 
the tenacity with which а pure species 
transmits its colour to the succeeding progeny. 
Oda. Cooksoniae (Cochlioda Noezliana x Odm. 
ardentissimum) was the primary cross, and 
after passing through a number of evolutions 
in succeeding crosses with Odontoglossum, 
the bright cinnabar -scarlet of Cochlioda 
Noezliana comes out in a self-coloured flower as 
in that species. The Odontoglossum Pescatorei 
in the Odontoglossum parentage gives perfect 
shape and appears but little changed in the 
new Odontioda, which however, takes its 
colour wholly from the Cochlioda. 

O. Columbia was illustrated оп p. 47. 
Fig. 18, and described on p. 41 of the 
Gard. Chron. for January 19. 
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A FLOWER-SPIKE DISEASE OF 
CULTIVATED ANTIRRHINUMS. 


Tue following is a summary of a paper 
read at the recent meeting of the British 
Mycological Society, by Mr. W. J. Dowson :—- 

During the first week of June, 1922, in a 
trial of Antirrhinums under glass, at Wisley, 
when the opening of the flowers had well 
advanced, nearly all the spikes of a variety 
with white flowers were observed to have 
wilted in a mysterious manner. Examination 
of these plants showed that the greater 
proportion of the flowering axis from the 
lowest (oldest) flower upwards had been killed, 
was dry and almost white in colour. The 
towers on this part of the axis were shrivelled 
and dead, while those at the apex, which 
was bent over and hanging down, were still 
living but never opened. 

Closer inspection of every plant attacked 
showed that in each there was to be found 
one flower at the base of the inflorescence 
more shrivelled and withered than the rest, 
at which it seemed possible that infection 
had started. About the region where the diseased 
portion passed into the stem of the plant 
the epidermis was sunken and presented a 
darker green than the healthy tissue below, 
and could be easily separated from the cortex 
by gently rubbing with a finger. The stem 
died steadily downwurds, and lateral branches 
became similarly affected; about a month 
after the disease was first noticed only a few 
laterals and a narrow strip of the main stem 
at the collar remained sound. In the majority 
of instances observed, the death of the 
tissues apparently ceased at this stage and only 
two plants out of about fifty were killed. 

It may be noted here that the importance 
of the disease to the grower lies in the fact 
that the damage resulted in flowers unfit for 
cutting and in failure to produce seeds. 

Whilst removing the diseased plants into a 





different house another variety. with pale 
vellow and pink flowers, was discovered to 
be affected. in a similar manner. No other 


variety with white or pale coloured flowers 
was found attacked in the бза and no dark 
l'owered plant. was ever seen naturally infected. 


Later in the season on all the isolated 
diseased plants, white, rounded masses of 
тусерат were formed, a little. more than 


one-eighth of an inch in diameter, low down 
on the dead stems and generally just below 
the insertion of a branch. These bodies 
appeared to be bursting out of the epidermis 
and, after a few days, turned black on the 
outside, became hard, aud proved to be the 
resting bodies—sclerotia—of the parasitic 
fungus Sclerotinia sclerotiorum, Mass. „Also 
пме the killed stems similar sclerotia were 
found embedded in the pith. 

From pieces of the diseased stems the 
fungus was easily isolated and grown as 
pure cultures on various media, on all of 
which rounded or elongated  selerotia. one- 
eighth. to a quarter of an inch in length, 
were formed im the course of a week or 
two. Inoculation experiments on many 
healthy plants. with the nycelium thus 
obtained in pure culture resulted in a similar 
infection of the stems into which the 
mycelium had been artificially introduced. 
In one instance the 
upon the receptive stigma of а tlower 
with the result that a condition was 
produced similar to that first observed among 
the trial plants. 
until 


It was not the following season 
(May, 1923) that evidence was forthcoming 


that it was through the flowers that infection 
probably occurred in nature. Since September, 
1922, the sclerotia had been kept in sand 
out of doors and in the early days of Мау, 
1923, they started into growth. Small brown, 
cup-shaped bodies—apothecia —developed = from 
the sclerotia and varied from one-eighth to 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, 

Small clouds of spores were emitted from 
the apothecia for about three weeks and it was 
tound possible, by means of a damp camel- 


mycelium was placed . 
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hair brush, to transfer spores from the 
apothecia to receptive stigmas of Antirrhinum 


flowers which had been raised early for the 
purpose. In nearly every inoculation so 
performed, infection followed, and resulted 


in a condition of the inflorescence exactly 
similar to that first noticed. Thus a precise 
reproduction of the disease was brought 
about by placing the spores of the fungus 
on to the stigmas of thc flowers and, so 
far as is known, this is the first record of 
such a mode of infection for Sclerotinia 
sclerotiorum. 

It is not eusy to understand in what other 
way the Antirrhinum flowers could have 
been infected, but the agent responsible for 
depositing the spores on the stigmas has not 
been definitely ascertained. At the time the 
disease mede its appearance in the trial 
house it was observed that on sunny days 
the flowers were visited by bumble bees 
which came through the open ventilators in 
large numbers. Tiny mites were also found 
in most of the flowers, and it is probable 
that either one or both of these insects were 
dusted with spores discharged from apothecia 
in the vicinity. It is to be noted that 
Sclerotinia sclerotiorum produces only the 
one spore form—that arising from the cup- 
shaped apothecia-—from which fact the grower 
of Antirrhinums may derive a certain amount 
of consolation, for attacked plants cannot act 
as centres of infection to their neighbours. 
Infection can only be brought about by 
spores in nature, and these are not produced 
until the following season. Further it was 
found &t Wislev, during the course of the 
investigation, that if the diseased portions 
were completely cut off the plants developed 
their laterals on which were produced healthy 
flowers. Hence. so far as seed production 
is concerned the disease may not be so 
serious if the attacked plants are dealt with 
promptly before the latcrals become involved. 
The removed portions should be burnt, not 
thrown on to the rubbish heap, for herein 
lies the means of spreading the disease. 
Diseased portions of stems and flower-spikes 
thrown away and not burnt will give rise 
to the black sclerotia, and these. in turn, will 
develop the cup-shaped apothecia with their 
countless spores. Apothecia developing in the 
vicinity of & bumble bees' nest are quite 
likely to discharge spores on to passing 
insects which may convey the spores to the 
flowers when visiting the latter for nectar. 

The most important point to bear in 
mind in dealing with the disease is the 
prevention of sclerotial formation which may 
be, most readily effected by burning. 


TREATMENT OF MANURE HEAPS. 


Two very unportant points are raised by 
J. E. (wol lxxv. p. 40) concerning the 
frequent turning of manure heaps and the 
storage of manure under sheltered conditions. 
The practice indicated by vour correspondent 
is, in each case, undoubtedly based on sound 
principles. 

The method of decomposition of a manure 
heap is governed by temperature and moisture. 
Both these factors may be controlled by the 
degree of consolidation applied to the heap. 
A heap loosely compacted is likely to com- 
mence action rapidly and to  decompose 
vigorously with development of a high 
temperature and consequent loss of moisture. 
Much nitrogen is likely to be lost in the 
process both ‘through volatilization in the form 
of ammonia and also through the forma- 
tion of extremely soluble nitrates, while at 
the same time, some of the straw will escape 
decomposition. It is obvious that these con- 
ditions will be accentuated where frequent 
turning of the heap is practised. 

On the contrary, if the heap is uniformly 
moist and thoroughly consolidated at the 
outset, decomposition, though developing more 
slowly, will proceed steadily without any 
violent rise of temperature. The product 
will be uniform and of greater fertilising value, 
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When stacking course vegetable refuse it is 
frequently very difficult to get the necessary 
compactness in building up the heap, and 
in this case once turning when a partial 
breaking down of the tissue has taken place 
is advantageous. in that it enables the 
worker to consolidate the mass of materal 
and promote that steady decomposition which 
is во desirable. 

As regards storage under cover it is clear 
that excessive rainfall will wash out many 
valuable constituents from stable or farmyard 
manure. Too much moisture with access of 
air also promotes a more advanced stage of 
decomposition than is beneficial for ordinary 
purposes: therefore shelter should be provided. 
lf no structure is available, thatched hurdles 
will serve the purpose and they should be 
applied as soon as the heap has been 
consolidated. W. Auton. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


CALATHEAS. 


THE modern demand for cut flowers and 
flowering plants at all seasons of the year 
has contributed to the decline in the culti- 
vation of stove plants, but where collections 
of these are grown the Calatheas are excellent 
ornamenta] plants for home decoration or 
exhibition. Their beauty is well known and 
their comparatively dwarf growth, neat habit 
and rich foliage make them great favourites. 

An ordinary stove, the temperature of 
which ranges from 70° to 80° F. during the 
growing season, with an average of 10° lower 
during the remaining part of the year, will 
be suitable for their requirements. 

Although the plants delight in an atmosphere 
highly charged with moisture, immoderately 
heavy syringing is detrimental to their health. 
Atmospheric humidity should be maintained 
by sprinkling the walls, floors and stages of 
the house frequently, and the  syringing 
should take the form of a fine spray. 

To keep the stock healthy all the plants 
should be repotted once a year at least, and 
from the present time to the middle of 
March, before growth becomes too active, 15 
the best time for this to be done. 

Large specimens should have the whole of 
the soil shaken out, the roots trimmed slightly 
and then replaced in pots of а similar 
size. Small and medium-sized plants that 
are (о be grown into larger specimens should 
have as much of the old soil removed as 
possible and be potted on into larger recepta- 
cles as desired. 

A suitable compost may be prepared by 
mixing fibrous loam, fibrous peut, and flaky 
leaf-mould in equal proportions, adding a good 
sprinkling of crushed charcoal to the mixture. 
Pot moderately tirmly and give the roots very 
little water until they become active. 

Propagation is readily effected by division. 
and where increased stock is required an old 
plant should be cut up into as many pieces 
as there are crowns. ‘These should be placed 
into as small pots as practicable and plunged 
in а bottom heat of 80°. 

There are large numbers of species in this 
genus most of which are worth growing. 
Amongst the most decorative are C. roseo- 
lineata, C Veitehii and C. zebrina. A. Р. C. 


AGAPANTHUS INAPERTUS. 


Much smaller in every part than the better- 
known Agapanthus umbellatus, this plant is 
extremely pretty; the upright stems, freely 
produced and from two to three feet in height. 
are surinounted by loose umbels of pendent, 
tubular flowers of a clear, medium-blue in 
colour. 

Never growing into large masses, as will 
A. umbellatus, A. inapertus is eminently suited 
to the cool greenhouse or conservatory, and 
wherever grown it proves a very distinctive 
feature. Seeds are freely produced and ripened, 
und may be used for increasing the stock, 
although division of the roots ia the more 
common method employed. R. E. А. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


PHYTOLACCA. 

PHYTOLACOA DECANDRA, а somewhat neglected 
hardy perennial, might, with advantage, be 
more generally employed for autumn effect 
in the herbaceous border or wild garden. 

The Red-ink plant, as it is commonly known, 
is а strong-growing herb five feet high, and 
as much through. The racemes of many- 
stamened flowers are not particularly effective 
in the gay riot of high summer. The plant's 
value for creating effect in the garden is later 
in the season when the long sprays of glossy 
black fruits mature. 

In the Scottish garden, where, probably the 
first consignment of seeds of P. clavigera 
(see p. 2) sent to Britain germinated, this 
species was, last autumn, a conspicuous and 
much noted plant. The foot long, upright 
spikes, fat and round, like а  Bullrush 
inflorescence, wero thickly studded with succu- 
lent black berries. Fred W. Jeffery, Glasgow. 


THE PULMONARIAS. 

I HAVE long since come to the conclusion 
that the Lungworts are a family which few 
сап afford to despise, and the frequency 
with which they are so often regarded is 
frequently due to the fact that the majority 
of growers are acquainted only with the 
poorest forms. These latter are usually those 
which, having flowers of a dull, low-toned 
pink, fade-off into а distressfully purplish- 
hlue. ‘Their foliage is ‘sprinkled with divers 
white spots like drops of milke” — less 
elegantly described by Farrer as, “ towzled 
and morbid-looking heaps of leprous leafage” 
--and it is to the Pulmonaria saccharata section 
that they belong. These are usually the earliest, 
and the largest and the best of them known 
to me is the variety Mrs. Moon. 

P. angustifolia, a native species, is a choicer 
plant, with narrower, dull green leaves, very 
faintly spotted, and flowers of good clear blue. 
Р. a. azurea has still finer flowers and there 
is yet another form, known as Mawson’s Blue, 
which is easily the best. There may be other 
. forms rivalling this variety, and we have оле 
or two here which, though they appear to be 
nameless, very closely resemble it. Mawson’s 
Blue—if my identification is not at fault—is, 
however, larger in the flower, a real indigo- 
blue, and 
than those of the others. Some authorities 
consider P. officinalis (Jerusalem Cowslip) to be 
a form of P. angustifolia, but it is inferior to 
the latter, the flowers being smaller and closely 
bunched. But the white form of Р. offici- 
nalis is a pretty plant, perhaps the best of its 





colour, though Р. a. alba, of some lists, 
possibly a white form of the blue P. arver- 
nense, is considered superior by some. Р. a. 


rubra is another good form, its flowers being 
of a good crimson colour, which do not turn 
slaty-blue with age. 

All of these Pulmonarias, and there are others. 
have not only their very  early-flowering 
to recommend them in addition to what 
beauty of blossom and foliage they may 
possess, but they are useful little plants for 
shady borders and the woodland. They 
enjoy а cool, generous loam, enriched if 
need be, with Jeaf-mould or old manure, 
and the clumps should be broken up and 
replanted about every third year. They are 
umong the most easily satisfied of plants, 
but the finest whites and blues are unfor- 
tunately the slowest to increase by off-sets. 


A. T. J. 
SALVIA GRAHAMII. 

SALVIA GRAHAMI is, unfortunately, not 
perfectly hardy in the colder parts of the 
country, but in the more favoured districts it 
will suceced out-of-doors. The abundant light 
green foliage forms an effective contrast to the 
freely-produced flowers of bright red, almost 
scarlet colouring. 

Most beautiful as a permanent feature, this 
Salvia may, in unfavourable districts, be 
utilised for the summer display and it will 
prove very effective; with the advent of cold 
weather, the plants should be potted and 
wintered in а cool house. R. Е. A. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


SOLDANELLA ALPINA. 


THIs diminutive and very lovely alpine 
(Fig. 25) was introduced into this country from 
Switzerland so far back as 1656. The 
tufts of small, round, dark green leaves that 
have a shining, smooth surface are sur- 
mounted by wire-like stems from two to 
five inches in height, each bearing two ог 
three of tho small, pendant, bell-shaped, 
and delightfully fringed blue flowers. 

This high alpine grows best in a moist, 
half-shaded nook in the rock garden, with a 
rooting medium of sandy peat and loam; it 
may he advisable to afford the plant the 
protection of a sheet of glass during the 
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and an embryo plant in the form of a 
"runner" to develop on the same stem. 
Although not so attractive as the majority of 
Androsaces, А. geraniifolia is distinctly 
interesting, and certainly worthy of a place in 
the rock garden or in the alpine house. 

The “runners” form a ready means of 
propagation, whilst the cultural requirements 
of A. geraniifolia are identical with those 
necessary to the better-known species. 

The plant, which grows from three to five 
inches in height, flowers over a long period 
and will only cease blooming with the autumn 
damp. Ralph E. Arnold. 


VIOLA PINNATA. 
THis exquisite little Violet, which grows 
in the higher parts of the European Alps, in 
most cases delights the grower for a year 





FIG. 


winter, for, as is the case with many of 
the high alpines, it is very impatient of 
damp and foggy weather. 

Jhe flowering season is March and April. 
Propagation may be effected by division 
immediately after the flowers are over, or 
by seeds, which are freely produced. 

S. alpina, together with its  congeners, 
S. montana, S. minima aad 8. pusilla are 
delightful subjecta for the alpine house. 


ANDROSACE GERANIIFOLIA. 


Or somewhat recent introduction, A. 
geraniifolia is not inaptly named; the round, 
greyish-green leaves bear a marked resemblance 
to those of some Geraniums and the whole 
plant is distinct from any other Androsace. 

The plant propagates itself naturally by 
means of runners produced after the same 
manner as those of the Strawberry. The 
umbels of pale pink flowers surmount stems 
of considerable length; the flower stems trail 
upon the ground surface, and it is not 
by any means a rare occurrence. for. flowers 
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or two (it may be, even more) and then 
dies. It is not like most of its race, for it 
develops no shoots by which it can be 
propagated by cuttings and, with me at any 
rate, never seeds, although it does in ita 
native habitats. 

The plant is a native of stony places and 
grows under conditions of apparent hardship 
which we cannot think would suit such a 
flower. Those who have seen it in the Alps 
speak of it as growing in the stony screes 
and moraines far up on the hills and sending 
up &mong the stones its slender stems with 
their fresh green, deeply-cut leaves and 
lovely flowers of lavender, white, or rosy- 
lilac. 

I have never attempted to cultivate the 
plant under such conditions, but have grown 
it in sandy loam and in sandy peat, in 
which it did well for a year or two and 
then failed. My plants grew six or nine 
inches high, but when I try it again J 
shall plant it in the moraine or in a stony 
pocket made for the purpose. S, Arnott, 
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detail the methods of sale, generally with a 
view to the protection of the grower who con- 
signs his goods to the market for sale on 
commission. For example, the commission agents 
are liable to suspension for ‘‘ unprofessional con- 
duet," and to prosecution for falsification of 
sales, prices or charges. They are not allowed 
to act as both merchants and commission 
agents, as the law prohibits them from buying 
on their own account or carrying on business 
themselves or through other persons either 


inside the market or elsewhere, it being 
expressly provided that they аге to` be 
F2munerated solely by commission to be 
arranged freely between them and their 


principals. The number is limited by the 
space available, but new admissions аге 
made in accordance with detailed regulations 
which all aim at ensuring that only persons 
of reliability are permitted to act as 
commission agents. 

A complete record of each sale has to be 
kept by the commission agents, giving the 
date and number of the sale, the name of 
the sender, the description of goods, weight 
or number of packages, method of sale and 
price, and the name of the purchaser, in 
addition to the charges incurred in respect 
of railway transport, cartage, octroi, tolls, 
weighing, telegrams, cheques, unloading, storage, 
commission, storage or carriage of empties, 
with the net result of the sales. These 
particulars are open to inspection by the 
grower, who can at any time within three 
years demand an investigation by the police 
of the facts recorded. АП the documents 
relative to each sale have to be retained, 
therefore, for that period. The ayents’ books 
are also open to inspection by the authorities 
for the purpose of seeing that the regulations 
are fulfilled. 

A daily record of prices is posted in the 
market, giving the maximum, minimum and 


average prices realised for each class . of 
fruit and vegetables, these prices being 
settled by a Committee composed of the 


Market Inspector and three commission agents 
selected by their colleagues. 

The system prescribed by these regulations 
evidently involves a good deal of clerical 
labour, but it is devised for the protection 
of the grower who is unable to attend to 
the market and sell his own produce. It is 
stated to work well in practice, and to give 
general satisfaction. Тһе number of com- 
plaints investigated in 1922 was only seven. 

The rate of commission charged varies, 
but averages from 8 to 10 per cent., and 
the sales are mostly made by agreement, 
that is by direct bargaining, but about 
10 per cent. are made by auction. 

These regulations relate only to the market 
where goods are sold on commission. In 
the growers’ market, local produce grown 
outside Paris is sold by the growers them- 
selves, or by dealers who have purchased it from 
growers, and no intermediaries are allowed. 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE. AMERICAN PILLAR. 


For vigorous growth, luxuriance of foliage, 
and freedom of flowering, there is no climbing 
Rose to equal American Pillar, and it is 
equally at home whether grown on a pergola, 
wall, screen, or pillar. Planted in a fairly rich 
‚ soil, it will produce growths quite ten feet in 
length each year, provided, of course, that the 
old and weak growths are removed in the 
autumn. 

The foliage is a rich, glossy green which 
become delicately tinted with deep red later in 
the season. The flowers are produced rather 
late in the season, usually about the beginning of 
July in this country, and if this variety has a 
fault it is that there is no second crop of 
bloom. Nevertheless, the flowers are of 
moderately long duration and are freely 
produced in large trusses. The colour is clear 
rose-pink with white centre and the individual 
flower measures fully ‘an inch across. 

American Pillar was raised by the late Dr. W. 
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Van Fleet, a distinguished plant breeder in 
America, and was introduced into commerce in 
this country by Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, 
in 1909. 

The illustration (Fig. 27) shows а good 
specimen of this variety growing їп the 
Adelaide Botanic Garden, Australia, where, we 
understand, it responds readily to good soil 
and treatment and is admirably adapted for 
training over tripods. 
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GLASGOW. 


THE present winter will probably test the 
hardiness of many shrubs which have passed 
unscathed through recent mild winters. — In 
many cases, owing to the damp and sunless 
autumn, growth was not sufficiently ripened 
to withstand the succession of severe frosts 
and thaws experienced this winter. Bushes of 
;arrya elliptica in the open, usually at this 
season a delightful picture with light green 
catkins and dark green foliage, present a 
miserable appearance with the foliage singed 
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to a dull grey. Hamamelis arborea appeared 
to have escaped harm, and it is now smothered 
with twisted yellow petals and crimson calyces. 
When massed with a suitable background, this 
is one of the most conspicuous winter-flowering 
shrubs. For decorative effect, however, it is not 
the equal of Jasminum nudiflorum whose 
golden blossoms associate so well with the 
berries of the Fire Thorn, Crataegus (Pyracantha) 
Lalandii. 


PILLAR IN THE ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Snow is a great cleansing agent апа this 
is particularly noticeable in the Glasgow city 
parks where the foliage of the extensive 
plantings of Rhododendrons, Olearia Haastii, 


Box, Hollies, Berberis, Aucuba, Hedera, 
Skimmia, and broad-leaved Ligustrums, is 
unusually clean. The golden-leaved Privet 


grows well in urban areas and provides a 
welcome touch of colour in the shrubbery 
border at this season. In the Kibble con- 
servatory a clump of Berberis japonica, 
planted out, is now in flower: as grown here 
the foliage is of unusual size and covered 
with a dense ** bloom." Here also is Anopterus 
glandulosa with upright panicles of waxy 
pink and white Snowdrop-like flowers. Оп 
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the roof rafters of the conservatory flowers of 
Drimys Winteri and Clematis Armandii аге 
expanding. Calliandra haematocephala is a 
beautiful stove shrub with bright red heads of 
flowers three inches across; the scarlet, thread- 
like filaments form a ball concealing the petals. 

In the greenhouses there are batches of 
flowering plants — Cynthella and Roman 
Hyacinths, Narcissus  Tazetta, N. Golden 
Spur, Primula , obconica, Р. malacvides, 
Cineraria Moorei, Coleus thyrsoideus, and 
Azalea indica. Well flowered standard plants 
of Forsythia suspensa with five feet stems, 
employed as “dot” plants in the greenhouse, 


are very effective. Other plants in flower 
include Chirita Rourkei with long-stemmed, 
feshy, pale green leaves, and whorls of 


tubular flowers, white with a blue rim: 
Strobilanthes  isophyllus; the — blue-flowered 
Tillandsia Lindenii and Bilbergia nutans with 
clusters of | Fuchsia-like flowers, | yellowish 
green, the sepals and petals margined with blue. 

At Springburn Park trained specimen plants 
of Chrysanthemums Niveus and Pride of 
Kvecroft are flowering. These are dwarf, 
wide, flat-topped plants. From an early stage 
the growths are trained around stakes, a 
method of training not often practised now- 
a-days. In the Reid winter garden, high 
above the Palms,’ Tree-ferns and Bamboos, 
Асосіа dealbata is a mass of flowers. When 
planted out and given sufficient head room 
to develop. This Acacia attains almost trec- 





like dimensions. F. W. J. 
FRUIT REGISTER. 


HIGHLY COLOURED PEARS. 

NEVERAT, varieties of highly coloured Pears 
are of good quality and worthy of extended 
cultivation, whether for home or commercial 
purposes. All of. them erop exceedingly well 
on bush, espalier, or half standard trees, in 
most soils and districts, provided phosphates 
are given as demands necessitate, and 
summer mulchings of  well.rotted manure 
are applied over the roots. The colour may be 
intensified by a slight dressing of powdered 
sulphate of iron, say half-an-ounce to each 
tree, sprinkled on the mulching or surround- 
ing soil the second week in June, and watered 
in, unless rain falls to save this labour. For 
early and = mid-season shows, these highly- 
coloured fruits always gain points and admiration 
in separate dishes of one variety, or in collections, 
also in classes of six distinct varieties, the 
colouration showing up to a pleasing degree 
the russet and green markings of the remainder 
of the skin. 

Doyenné d'Ete, or Summer Doyenné, which 
їз probably the earliest Pear cultivated, 
ripens from mid-July to the end of 
August, and is of good quality. The fruits 
will not keep long after they are gathered, 
nevertheless, this variety is a profitable sort 
to grow. The skin is smooth, lemon-yellow, 
witha deep red blush, strewed with grey dots. 
The flesh is yellowish - white, juicy, sweet, 
and pleasantly flavoured. The eve is small; 
the stem three-quarters of an inch long. 


Citron des Carmes is another excellent 
early Pear, ripening at the end of July or 
beginning of August. The tree is an abun- 
dant bearer and succeeds under all systems 
of training. The flesh is yellowish-white, 
juicy, with a sweet, refreshing flavour. 


The skin is smooth, vellowish-green, flushed with 
red next the sun and strewed with grey dots. 

Clapp's Favourite is an excellent Pear of 
incdium size and of first-rate quality if eaten 
from the tree. The skin is yellow and dark 
red-crimson streaked with darker crimson. It 
is a fine exhibition Pear. The flesh is white, 
неу, and sweet, with an agreeable flavour. 
The eve is larve and open, the stalk stout 
and over an inch in length. 

Flemish. Beauty is a September Pear. known 
under many nates, The fruit is above 
medhun size, and has a pale vellow skin 
marked with pale brown russet and reddish 
colour on the side next to the sun. The 
flesh is yellowish-white, melting and sugary. 
The eve d$ open; the stalk an inch long. 
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Seckle (syn. New York  Red-cheek) is a 
valuable dessert Pear, of small size, and hand- 
somely shaped. It ripens in October and was 
in cultivation before 1765. The skin is 
yellowish-brown, bright red on the side next 
to the sun. The flesh is buttery, very juicy 
and has а pronounced aromatic flavour. 

Comte de Lamy is a delicious Pear, ripening 
in October, and owing to its prolific cropping 
should be planted in every garden. The 
skin is vellowish.green and deep red on the 
side exposed to the sun; the surface is 
strewed with russety dots. The eye is small; 
the stem an inch long. The flesh is white, 
buttery, sugary and hriskly flavoured. This 
variety gives the best quality fruits when 
grown in well-drained soils. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey is a well-known 
dessert sort, ripening in October, the fruit being 
of medium size and truly pyriform. The skin 
is smooth, coloured yellow and crimson. lt 
is a choice Pear, with every good quality. 
the tree, moreover, is a free cropper. Pomona, 
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EXHIBITION LEEKS. 


In order to 





grow  Leeks suitable for 
exhibiting, it is necessary for the plants 
to have a long season of growth. The seed 
should be sown thinly about the end of 
January in a shallow box or pan filled 


with light, sandy loam, enriched with well- 
rotted stable manure. The seed pan should 
be расеі near the roof-glass in a warin 
greenhouse, Directly the seedlings appear 
they should be exposed to an abundance of 
fresh air to keep them sturdy, and they 
need very little water. When they are two 
inches high they should be transplanted 
into shallow boxes fillel with light, rich 


soil, three inches apart each way and kept 
growing steadily. About the middle of April 
they should be stood in a cold frame, 
gradually hardened and planted out early in 
May in trenches prepared as for Celery, or 
they may be grown on the level in ground 
that has been well-worked and freely manured. 
It is a mistake to bury the manure too 
deeply. When transplanting the seedlings, eut 
the soil in the boxes into squares with a 
plant in the centre of each. 

Leeks should be planted in single rows in 
trenches not less than nine inches apart, 
whilst on the level they may be put one 
foot apart in rows made eighteen inches 
asunder, Give the plants a copious watering 
to settle the soil about the roots, and water 
them frequently in dry weather, using liquid 
manure once weekly. 

Exhibition Leeks should have long, stout 
stems, blanched to à length of twelve inches, 
and as the Leek has а natural tendency to 
thicken rather than lengthen its stem, 
measures. should. be taken during the growing 
season to cause them to lengthen. This may 


be effected in the case of those growing on 
the level by bandaging the stems loosely 


with brown paper, which should be slackened 


out as growth proceeds. Those in the 
trenches should. be earthed up gradually, 


aud if the stem is loosely bandaged with 
brown paper before the soil is applied this 
will make a considerable difference to the 
upward growth and there will be no necessity 
to remove some of the outer skins before 
the Leeks can be washed clean; drain-pipes 
not less than fifteen inches in length and 
two-and-a-half inches in diameter may be 
placed carefully over. the plants. to ensure 
long, well-blanched stems. Blanching makes 
very little difference to {һе growth of the 
plant. Leeks may be fed regularly with 
liquid. manure until a short time before 
they аге required. for use. The best variety 
for exhibition is Prizetaker; this sort has 
long, thiek stems, blanches a very pure 
white, and has a mild favour. The Lyon is a 
much smaller variety, but it is one of the bert 
for general culture and it possesses a most 
delicious flavour. W. Miller, Warley Essex. 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


DANECROFT ROSERY. 


Tunis is the title of the Rose Nursery belong- 
ing to  Messrs. Walter Easlea and Sons, at 
Eastwood, in Essex, a village a few miles from 
Westcliff-on-Sea, and close to Leigh-on-Sea. 
Mr. Easlea, Senr. has spent practically the 
whole of his business career, extending to half 
& century, in the growing of Roses, and he 
now has the assistance of his two sons, George 
and^ Maurice, who have, so to speak, been 
born and bred in the business. 

The soil of the nursery is heavy, clay loam. 
and is ideal for Roses, indeed, the whole of 
that part of Essex is fine Rose country. 
When Mr. Easlea started in business the nur- 
Serv was nine acres in extent, but it has grown 
in size until now it embraces seventeen to 
eighteen acres; a general view of the nursery is 
given in the photograph reproduced in Fig. ЭХ. 

For many years Mr. Easlea has engaged 
in the raising of new varieties and amongst 
the latest additions to the establishment is 
a special glasshouse devoted to the raising 
of seedling Roses, this taking the place of a 
smaller and more primitive house, in which, 
nevertheless, some excellent novelties were 
raised. In recent years a large glasshouse 
and new packing sheds have been constructed 
and in other directions there is evidence of 
the progress of the firm. 

The nursery contains 100,000 Roses of all 
kinds and varieties. А speciality ік made of 
standard Roses on the Rugosa stock, which 
the proprietor claims are as equally long. 
lived as those on the Briar stock, produce а mass 
of fibrous roots and bloom splendidly. — The 
Pernetiana Roses are worked on Rosa laxa, a 
stock which suits them splendidly and gives 
greater hardiness to this type of Rose. 

Our visit was made in late autumn and 
it afforded opportunity to observe the finest 
autumn-flowering varieties. Amongst those 
best in bloom were Lamia, a fine bedding 
Rose of reddish-orange colour; Lady Pirrie. 
a splendid garden Rose and especially good 
for town gardens; the colouring is coppery- 
salmon with apricot on the inner surface 
of the petals; Mabel Morse, an ideal garden 





Rose owing to its fine habit and freedom 
of blooming; the large, well-formed flowers 
are a rich yellow; Mme. Edouard Herriot. 


one of the best Roses for all purposes and 
equally as good for autumn blooming as for 
spring flowering, the petals area delightful shade 
of coral-red with vellow bases; K. of K. а 


semi-double variety of a ^ rich scarlet. colour. 
а mont decorative Hose for gardens; 
Golden Emblem, one of the finest of 
all yellow Roses and splendid for garden 
purposes; Christine, | another fine golden 


variety, which is especially suited for massing ; 
Willian F. Dreer, one of the newest Roses 
of deep golden - yellow shaded with rose 
tints; this fine novelty is of the same 
parentage as Los Angeles; the Queen Alex- 
andra Rose, a variety of the Juliet type, with 
very dark green foliage; this was especially 
good: Walter C. Clark, a very fine Rose o! 
maroon-crimson, shaded with black; Souvenir 
de Mme. Boullet with large, full flowers of 
dark cadnfium-yellow and excellent in every 
respect; the Rev. F. Page Roberts, a new 
variety of the Duchess of Wellington type. 


but larger and fuller of petal; Olive 
Whittaker, which has a beautifully shaped 
bud, and when opened the blooms are 


coppery rose, passing to cerise and salmon: 
President Wilson, a large, full flower 
of shrimp - pink colour of а very clear 
shade. 

Other good autumn-flowering varieties were 
Lady Alice Stanley a finely formed flower of 
deep coral-rose colour with a paler colour on the 
inner surface of the petal; Lady Hillingdon, a 
general favourite for garden purposes, producing 
an abundance of fine orange-yellow blooms: 
Irish Fire Flame, a continuous bloomer, pro- 
ducing large single flowers that open а charrning 
orange shade, but are deeper coloured in the 
bud ; Hadley, a tine Rose of rich erimson colour 
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tinted with velvety black; Glowworm, a rich 
scarlet, suffused with orange; this Kose is a very 
free bloomer, flowering practically the whole of 
the season and produces single and semi-double 
flowers of the Austrian Copper Briar type; 
Countess of Warwick, a lemon-yellow variety 
edged with pink, excellent for garden decoration 
as well as for exhibition; Betty, a coppery- 
rose suffused with yellow; Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, one of the finest of the dark 
coloured Roses, the tone being a rich velvety- 
scarlet passing to crimson-black ; Betty Up- 
richard, a Rose with charming colouring 
the outer surfaces of the petals being 
a glowing carmine suffused with copper and 
orange and the inner ones a delicate pink; 
Mrs. J. Laing, an old sort, but still one of 
the best of the pink varieties, producing large, 
finely formed flowers; Admiral Ward, a large 
full Hose of crimson colour shaded with 
velvety-purple; Admiration, a fine bedding 
Rose of cream colour shaded with vermilion ; 
Sunstar, a very fine Rose in the bud stage 
and coloured deep orange and yellow, edged 
and splashed with crimson; Severine, another 
most beautiful variety in the bud stage and 
with blooms of rich coral-red fading to a 
lighter red. 

Other Roses that were finely in flower were 
Los -Angeles, Cherry Page, Clare de Escofet, 
Clarice Goodacre, Covent 
Haworth, Dr. J. Drew, Eleanor Henning, 
Elizabeth Cullen, Emma Wright, Frances 
Gaunt, General McArthur, Gloire de 
Hollande, Gorgeous, Hoosier Beauty, James 
Walley, Joseph Hill, Lady Inchiquin, Lulu, Mme. 
Jules Bouché, Margaret Dickson Hamill, Melody 
Miss C. E. Van Rossem, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. 
Dunlop Best, Mrs. Fred. Cook, Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, Mrs. Henry Morse, Mrs. K. Rindge, 
Peggy Astbury, Prince of Wales, Souvenir de 
Georges Pernet and Vesta. 

Amongst the many Roses raised by this firm 
are Lady Bowater, Cherry Page, Lamie, Lulu, 
~ Countess of Warwick, Mrs. Ramon de Escofet, 
Mrs. Н. G. Green, Mrs, Edith Stanley, Climb- 
ing Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Prince of Wales, 
which won the Clay Challenge Cup in 1921 
as the most fragrant variety of the year. 








HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Acalypha macrostachya.- | am surprised that 
your correspondent H.W., in his article on 
stove plants in your issue of January 12, 
should make no mention of Acalypha macro- 
stachya. This plant is easily grown, and 
the beautiful crimson foliage gives colour 
right through the year. Unless very large 
' specimens are required, it is best to propa- 
gate it each year, putting in cuttings of soft 
side shoots as soon as they are obtainable, 
and striking them in a closed case with 
bottom heat. They need a loamy compost, 
with leaf-mould and a dash of wood-ash, and 
should be kept growing without a check, 
or they will drop their bottom leaves. 1 
rather suspect that this plant has a par- 
tiality for lime, as it does particularly well 
with us at Swanley. Lucy H. Joshua, 
Horticultural College, Swanley. 


Hieracium aurantiacum.—My note upon this 
plant in an issue of some weeks ago has 
brought me an interesting letter from Mr. 
Н. К. Downer, superintendent of the grounds 
of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
I had stated that I knew of one plant 
struggling in the turf here in Torquay. Не 
writes, “I think you will be interested to 
know that it is one of the most pernicious 
weeds in the eastern parts of the United 
States. Instead of its struggling in turf it 
is the turf that has to struggle here. 1 
have :seen it spread rapidly in lawns by 
means of its leafy stolons. ln acres of 
pasture, where it seemed to be almost the only 
plant, the floral effect is grand, but it is a 
curse to the farmer. A broadcasting of salt at 
the rate of 18 lbs. per square rod is said to be 
the most effective means of combating it. It 
is commonly known here as the Devil's Paint 
Brush, H. pratense, a yellow-flowered species, 
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known as the King Devil, is also making itself 
at home here; these are good examples of 
{uropean plants that have made themselves 
very much at home in a new country,” Ina 
subsequent letter, I am informed that the salt 
treatment results from experiments conducted 
at the Vermont Experimental Station, where it 
was found that these weeds could be eradicated 
from pastures by means of salt. It may be of 
interest to observe that H. pratense is one of 
the species excluded by Hooker in his Students’ 
Flora, while in Babington's Manual (9th Edition) 
apparently following the great authority on the 
genus, F. J. Hanbury, it is admitted as certainly 
naturalised and is placed next to H. auranti- 
acum, It is stated as growing near Selkirk 
and Edinburgh. Since both these species are 
naturalised in Britain and can grow so well in 
America, it is evident that they are well able 
to enter upon and possess any new country 
that may come near their requirements. Let 
Australia and New Zealand, therefore, beware ! 
R. Irwin Lynch, V.M H. 
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Lapageria rosea.--My note on this plant 
(p. 368, vol. Ixxiv) was prompted by the 
sight of two vigorous specimens which at 
the time of writing (November) were growing 
luxuriously and flowering profusely in a cool 
greenhouse under the conditions and treatment 


‘described. It is agreed that this plant, like 


most others, will not thrive under arid con- 
ditions, but it seems hardly necessary to 
point out that humidity, like temperature, 
may be more effectively controlled in the 
greenhouse than in the open air. Nothing 
could be more illustrative of the conditions 
under which these plants flourish than the 
opulence of those which are growing, or used 
to grow, in the Temperate House at Kew. 
These specimens, growing under essentially 
greenhouse conditions are probably the finest in 
this county. I was nevertheless very interested 
to learn of the growth of this subject under 
outdoor conditions, from your several corres- 
pondents, but I venture to suggest that 
the successful cultivation of this sub-tropical 
plant under natural conditions in this fickle 
climate will always be more or less hazardous. 
Lapageria rosea is a native of Chili, and 
was introduced to cultivation in 1847. Some 
varieties are better than others, and a good one 
is as easily grown as a poor one. W. Auton, 
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GARDENERS' ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution was held on the 
24th ult. at Simpson's Restaurant, 101, Strand, 
London. | The annual meeting was preceded 
by a special general meeting called for the 
purpose of amending Rule 3, Sub-Section 2. 
The object of the alteration was to enable 
assistance to be given to those persons who 
were eligible, including head gardeners and 
their foremen, market gardeners, market 
growers, nurserymen and seedsmen, foreman 
nurserymen and seedsmen, without the stipu- 
lation that they should have served in such 
capacity for a period of thirty years. 

Mr. Н. Morgan Veitch presided at the 
special general meeting and he stated that 








EASTWOOD, ESSEX (SEE P. 66). 


the object in altering the Rule was to meet 
an objection raised by members of the 
horticultural trade as to the number of years 
the candidate must have been engaged in 
any particular branch of horticulture. The 
alteration. of the Rule, he stated, still leaves 
it in the power of the Committee to decide 
as to which candidates are eligible and 
deserving of assistance, whilst а further 
safeguard would be that the election of any 
candidate would be finally decided by the 
supporters at the election by ballot. It was 
the wish of the Committee to remove any 
obstacle which might prevent the free flow 
of funds to the Institution. In proposing 
the resolution to amend the Rule, Mr. A. J 
Wood stated that the Committee hoped the 
alteration would be the means of the Fund 
obtaining greater financial support from 
traders, although it is probable that there 
will now be a greater responsibility thrown 
on the Committee in making the selection 
of candidates. The proposition was seconded 
by Mr. A. Bullock and carried unanimously. 
On the proposition of Mr. Leonard Sutton, 
Mr. H. Morgan Veitch was heartily thanked 
for presiding. 

The Annual Meeting was held at 3 p.m. 
when those present included Messrs. Leonard 
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Sutton, A. J. Wood, A. Bedford, J. Heal, J. 
Linford, A. Bullock, N. F. Barnes, G. F. Tinley, 
H. J. Cox, P. Barr, T. Hiehle, D. Ingamells, 
G. Monro, W. E. Wallace, C. R. Fielder and 
P. Etheridge. Mr. Leonard Sutton presided, 
and after the Secretary had read the minutes 
convening the meeting and the minutes of the 
previous meeting, the Report of the Com- 
mittee for 1923 was presented. 


X TRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE 


COMMITTEE. 


THE Committee in submitting their 84th Annual Report. 
together with a statement. of receipts and expenditure for 
the year 1923 as certified by the Auditors, desire to place on 
record an expression of their thankfulness at having been 
enabled to continue the work of affording aid to those men 
and widows alike who have fallen in the battle of life, 
through no fault of their own, and who have been compelled 
in their helplessness to turn to the Institution for that 
assistance which happily it is still able to give. 


During the past year several pensioners have passed away, 
six of whom left widows, whose cases having been considered 
and found deserving were placed on the funds for the 
Widows’ Peusion in succession to their late husbunds, under 
Rule 111-13. In addition to those who have died, two 
pensioners have been removed to an infirmary, and two 
others have resigned the pension owing to their altered 
circumstances. 

For the election this day, there are 46 candidates, and the 
Comuiittee recommend that 15 be elected. It is with much 
regret they feel unable to propose а larger number, but in 
the present state of the funds they are quite unable to do so. 
Unfortunately, thercfore, 31 applicants will have to wait for 
another yer before they cun hope to receive the permanent 
aid which they so much need. The Special Funds at the 
disposal of the Committee, viz.: The Victorian Era Fund 
and The Good Samaritan Fund continue to be of incalculable 
benefit. The income from the former has been applied in 
yranting a yearly allowance to those unsuccessrul candidates 
at the last election who forinerly were subscribers, while a 
proportion of the income from the latter fund has been used 
in giving relief to 42 applicants in distressed circumstances 
who were most grateful for the timely assistance thus 
afforded. 

The Seventy-eighth Annual Festival in aid of the funds, 
which was held iu June last at the Hotel Victoria, under the 
presidency of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Plymouth, proved 
very successful. and was the means of raising a substantial 
sum towards carrying on the work. 

The Committee take this opportunity of expressing their 
grateful thanks to Lord Plymouth for his eloquent advocacy 
of the claims of the Institution for continued and increased 
support. and which met. with so liberal a response. Sincere 
thanks ure also given to those gentlemen who kindly acted 
as Stewards ; to those who presented flowers for the decora- 
tions: to the Horticultural Press for their kind and gratuitous 
services; and to other friends who directly or indirectly 
gave material help on the occasion. 

The Committee respectfully and gratefully acknowledge 
the renewed annual subscriptions from His Majesty the 
King (Putron), and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales (President) : 
also an amount graciously granted by express desire of Her 
ICD Queen Alexandra trom the proceeds of ** Alexandra 

ау.” 

Sincere thanks are likewise given to the following generous 
supporters, viz., Sir Edward Stern, Bart., R. Cory, Esq., 
Major Churcher, Messrs. Rothschild & Son, Messrs. William 
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and Edward Sherwood, Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Messrs. E. 
G., Geo. and B. J. Monro and Mrs. Monro, Edward White, 
Esq.. V.M.H., and Sir Harry J. Veitch, V.M.H. (Treasurer): 
also to the organisers of concerts, &e.. for the benetit of the 
funds, among whom may be mentioned the ‘Geo, Monro” 
Concert Committee, the Altrincham and District Gardeners’ 
Improvement Society, Mr. F. J. Chittenden, F.L.S., V.M.H. ; 
Mr. G. Wilson-Fox, Wisley; Mr. W. J. Auton, Pyrford, and 
Mr. P. O. Knowles. 


The Committee are much indebted to the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount and Viscountess St. Cyres, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Northbourne, The Lady Battersea, C. W. Dyson Perrins, 
Esq., J.P., and Roger Corbet, Esq., for again allowing their 
beautiful gardens to be opened to the public on behalf of the 
Institution, and they would also record their grateful thanks 
for the kind and gratuitous services rendered to the Institu- 
tion by Messrs. H. Morgan Veitch and Bilney (Hon. 
Solicitors), and Messrs. Geo. Cobley, Kay & Co. (Chartered 
Accountants). 


Reference is likewise made to the kind gift of а year's 
allowance to seven unsuccessful candidates by R. Cory, Esq., 
E. G. Monro, Esq., Geo. Monro, Esq., Mrs. Monro, Leonard 
Sutton, Esq.. J.P. С.В.Е., H. Morgan Veitch, Esq., and A. 
J. Wood, Esq., for which the recipiente were most thankful. 
The several Auxiliaries still prove invaluable adjuncts to the 
work of the Institution. and the Committee most gratefully 
thank the following honorary officers for their kindly interest 
and much appreciated services. 


The death roll in relation to the Charity was a heavy 
one during the past year, and the Committee have specially 
to lament the loss of their valued colleague, Mr. Owen 
Thomas, V.M.H., who had been a member of the Board 
of Management. for thirty years, and was always ready 
in every possible way ,to further the interests of the 
Institution. Other sad losses are those of Mr. 8. J. 
Blackwell, Mr. Thomas Challis, Mr. T. Carew Daniell, 
Mrs. Gillett (who bequeathed a legacy of £200 to the 
Charity), Mr. Gerald. T. Harrison, Mr. J. Harris, Mr. 
Alfred C. Ireland, Mr. W. Howard Palmer, J.P. Mr. 
George H. Richards, Mr. G. W. Ryder, and Mr. J. G. 
Williams. 

The removal of these warm supporters whose help 
and interest will be sorely felt, is deeply deplored. and 
as a tribute to their memory it is curnestly hoped that 
their places will be speedily filled. 

In conclusion, whilst the Committee acknowledge with 
the deepest gratitude the practical. sympathy and aid 
accorded to their work, on behalf of this National Hor- 
ticultural Charity, extending over a period of 85 years. 
they plead with all sincerity and earnestuess, not only 
fora continuance of that support, but for an increased 
interest and further means not only to enable them to 
carry on the good work as at present, but to afford 
assistance to many more of those sad cases which un- 
fortunately in increasing numbers come before them 
and so pathetieally appeal for help. 


HARRY J. VEITCH, Treasurer 
LEONARD SUTTON, Chairman of Committee. 
GEORGE J. INGRAM, Secretary 


The Secretary also read the Balance Sheet 
which is published below. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the Report, congratulated the Secretary in 
being able to present such an excellent account 
of the past year's work, and for the manner 
in which it was drafted. It was a matter for 
regret that out of forty-one candidates which 
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RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF THE GARDENERN ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
For тнк YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1925. 
RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. e 4, 8 „ d. 
s, d. © os, d. By Annuities and Gratuities $215 17 10 
To Balance with Bankers. Rent, Fuel, Lighting, and 
January 1, 1923— Salaries of Secretury and 
On General Account 1,112 19 7 CIE 0 v Aa a H3) 1s 0 
On Deposit Account 2. 533 10 3 LExpeuses of Annual Meeting 
Balance with Secretary, and Election 6 8s "0 
Junuary. 1, 1923 1 1 10 Printiug aud 
——— 1,04; 11 8 Stationery .. 165 3 10 
Annual Subscriptions 1,197 9 6 Less Advertisements 49 16 10 
Donations - | 2,004 15 10 — — 119 7 0 
Schroder Annuity | п оа Cheque Books .. ; IR 0 t 
Legacy—Mrs. Gillet. | 200 ө € Postage: Reports, Polling 
Dividends and Interest 937 6 1 Papers, Appeals and Ordin- 
Income Tax retunded 207 17 5 ary : e К F 2 15 п 
——-—————- 450. 8 10 Telephone Charges .. ЗА 10 13 10 
Transfer from '* Good Samari- Cost of Wreath - 2: 
tan" Fund .. . v 100 0 0 Carriage, Telegraims, Typing 
teo. Monro Trust Fund | en o 0 and Incidental Expenses 10 5 10 
(Further contributions -—-— МӨ TOM 
making £1,100 invested per Geo. Monro Trust Fund— 
contra) Purchase of Victoria 6% 
1032-42 -- М) 0 0 
Purchase of War Loau 5% 
1929—47 " TN мио 70 
Balance with Bankers, Decem- 
ber 31, 1923— 
*On General Account 211 9 
Balance with Secretary, De- 
cember 31, 1023 8 3 3 
000 15 0 
£6,905 0 6 66,005 0 6 


* £1,200 is required to meet the Quarterly payments due on December 31, 1924. 


We have examined the foregoing Accounts of Receipts and Payments with the Books aud Vouchers, and we certify 


that. to the best of our information, thes are correct. 
the Institution. | 
(Signed) 


24 January, 192. 


GEORGE COBLEY, 


We have also verified the Investments and Bank Balances ot 


KAY & CO. (Hon. Auditors) 
Chartered Accountants. 
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the Committee considered eligible, they were 
only able to recommend fifteen for election that 
day. They were all sorry that they could not 
elect a greater number, and it is probable that 
next year there would be a greater number 
seeking election. They had, however, done the 
the utmost they could, for they must think 
of the future to assure that the pensions already 
granted would be paid, and in order to do this they 
must have a balance representing invest ments. 
One of the most gratifying items in the Report 
was that referring to the success of the Annual 
Festival Dinner, and he took the opportunity to 
thank all who had contributed to its success 
and especially those gentlemen who come 
forward each year and take the chair at 
these festivals. He was now able to state 
definitely that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales would preside at the festivel 
dinner of the present year. There would. 
however, be an alteration in the time the 
dinner was held for, owing to His Royal High. 
ness having to go to South Africa, it was 
impossible to hold it at the usual time and 
he had given Mr. Ingram the choice of 
presiding at the dinner another year or 
holding it in the autumn. The Committee. 
however, decided not to postpone the arrange: 
ments and the dinner would take place early 
in October. The continued support from the 
members of the Royal Family was very 
gratifying and all were especially pleased by 
the grant from the proceeds of Alexandra 
Day, made by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
after she had been approached bv the Secretary. 
Mr. Sutton stated that he would like to 
make special mention of those who had 
thrown open their gardeus on behalf of the 


Institution. Ву doing this they gave 
pleasure to their poorer neighbours and 
helped the Fund. He hoped that other 


gardeners would jog their employer's memory 
and that more gardens would be thrown 
open in this way for the benefit of the 
Institution. He was very glad to know 
that the local auxiliaries had done во well 
during the vear, but here again, there 
should be many more and he appealed to 
gardeners to interest their fellow gardeners in 
their district in instituting auxiliaries of the 
fund. Mr. Sutton referred to the losses by 
death the institution had = sustained during 
the past year and especially referred to the 
late Mr. Owen Thomas, whom they all 
missed that afternoon. The adoption of the 
Report was seconded by Mr. C. Fielder. 

Mr. Etheridge congratulated the Secretary 
on the excellent Report, and said everyone 
knew that the members of Committee took 
a deep interest in their work, whilst the 
Secretary was always ready to furthor the 
interests of the Institution. He, Mr. Etheridge. 


had come to the meeting especialy that 
day to offer a word of cheer to thr 
Committee, as he wanted them to realise 
that they had the staunch support oí 


the subscribers. He wus glad to see that 
they had been able to invest £1,000 during 
the past year. He considered the Gardener 
Roval Benevolent Institution one of the bes! 
philanthropic societies in the land. 

The Report and Balance Sheet were adopted 
by the unanimous vote of all present. without 
further comment. 

At this stage of the proceedings the election 
of officers was proceeded with. Оп the 
proposition of Mr. N. F. Barnes, seconded by 
Mr. P. Barr, Sir Harry J. Veitch was re-elected 
Treasurer and a vote of thanks accorded 
him for his valuable services. On the pro 
position of the chairman the following 
telegram: was despatched to Sir Harry: 
“The members and subscriberz at the 
annual meeting send sincero greetings an 
heartfelt good wishes that you may long 90 
spared as their 'Freasurer.” 

Mr. G. Ingram was re-elected Secretary: 
Messrs. Thomas Manning, Bert. J. Monro. 
and Messrs. George Cobley, Kay & Co. re-elected 
Auditors, and the Arbitrators were also Ге" 
elected. 

At this маре the meeting adjourned for 
the taking the ballot and Messrs. Н. 4^ 


— - — 
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Fer aky 2, 1924. 
Cox, G. Monro and D. Ingamells were 
appointed serutineers. Later in whe afternoon 


the results were announced as. follow :— 
tirkinshaw, Wilham, 5,242; Ireland, Henry, 
4,597: Ashman, Wilham F., 3,099; Taylor, 


William, 3.696; Weaver, Louisa E.. 3,639; 
Drewett, Stephen, 2,502 ; Evans, William, 
3.441; Kent, Henry, 3,416: Wixon, Kate, 


3.379 > Legassick, James, 3.261 ; Hill, Mary A., 


35,2508; Carr, Emily Mary. 3,233; Moxhain, 
Alice J... 23,134; Rickards, John, 3,107; 
Radley, Wilian, 2,853. 


Sums of £10 each were given to six unsuc- 
cessful candidates by Sir Harry J. Veitch, 
George Mouro, à Monro, Esq.. 


Esq. dE G. 
Mrs. Monro, Leonard. Sutton, Esq., and A. 
J. Wood, Esq. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Jancary 20. Notwithstanding the railway 


strike there was a capital exhibition at the 
Royal Horticultural Hell on this date: 
moreover, the attendance of Fellows was 


although there was 

Finely grown Orchids were 
private and trade growers. Carnations were 
very much in evidence and early. hardy 
flowers numerous. Daffodils and Hyacinths 
ниге“ prominently and Messrs. Sutton and 
Nons exhibit was much admired. Cyclumen., 
Prinulas, [ris tingitana, © early-flowering 
shrubs and „Apples were other prominent 
subjects in a bright display. 

The Floral Committee settled down to 
work in two sections, Nection NV, with 
Mr. H. HB. May as Chairman, will deal 
chiefly swith florists” flowers, while B Section, 
over Which Mr. Gerald. Loder is to. preside. 
will consider the merits of shrubs, new 
species and rare plants. This innovation 
should, at least, have the effect of getting 
the work of adjudication carried out more 
speedily than heretofore, when the exhibits 
have been numerous; it should also insure 
kindher treatment for florists’ flowers. 

A reduction of the quality or grade of 
medal awarded at the. fortnightly meetings 


“ood, no crowding. 


displayed by 


iS. another innovation. Hitherto the various 
standing cominittees have had Flora. 
Banksian and other. medals to draw upon 
for awards to. groups, but now the Floral 
amd Orchid Committees! medal awards will be 


limited to Banksia and Gold medals, the 
Flora medals being reserved for Chelsea and 
other big exhibitions. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Nir Jeremiah Colman, Pt. (in. the 
Chair), Messrs. Gurney Wilson (hon. see.), 
Riehard G. Thwaites, J. Wilson Potter, H. T. 
Pitt, Fred. K. Sander, John €. Cowan, 
Chas. H. Curtis, Jas. O'Brien and the Hon. 
H. Mebaren. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Odontonia Sheila (Miltonia Bleaana x QOdm. 
Lambeauianon), from H. T. Pirm, Esq., 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood). 
А eharming hybrid, in shape approaching 
Miltonia Bleuana, all the segments being 
broad and well displayed; they are blush- 
white tinged with claret-red. the lip having 
à prominent crest with a blotch of. claret- 
ted in front. 

GROUPS, 
Banksian Medal was awarded 
Borron, Esq... Claygate Lodge. Surrey 


X Silveraili 
to J. J. 


(er. Мт. М. Lyne) for a good group con- 
tuning a rieh variety of Odontiodas and 


Odontoglossums: a plant of Odontioda 
Colinge, var. Rosemary, had a fine spike. of 
eleven showy claret-red flowers with a narrow 
white margin: Oda. Brockenhurst had equally 


showy deep red flowers; Odontioda West 
› Ыы . . 

Point’ Beauty is a large. rich searlet 
flower, The QOdontogclossums included. O. 


Corona, purple with a white margin: O. 
laudatum, a richly coloured new. form of a 
well-known variety and O. Mirum., Claygate 
Lodge variety (Wileheanum x erispum xan- 
thotes), à superb form with very large and 
pertectly-shaped golden-yellow flowers with a 
broad white margin, 
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К. GERRISH, Esq., Milford Manor, Salisbury 
Mr. 


(ит. Sorrell), was awarded a /— Silver 
Banksian Medal for a selection of well- 
grown and finely flowered hybrids. The new 
Odontioda Marietta (Oda. Madeline x Odm. 
Dusky Monarch), carrying a fine spike. of 
claret-red flowers with a white front to the 
lip was conspicuously good. Other fine 


Odontiodas were included, also a fine set of 
richly coloured Odontoglossums, all splendidly 
flowered. 

Messrs. Cowan AND Co, Southyate, were 
awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a 
pretty and interesting group. in the centre 
of which were two fine varieties of their 
Brasso-Catdleya British Queen with very large 
lilac-rose flowers: good Cattleya Tityus, C. 
Ultor and other  Cattleyvas, and Laelio- 
Cattleyas : and Cymbidium Curlew, var. Gold 
Wings, a charming variety having a distinct 
vellow tint. 

G. H. Jones, Esq., Doddington, sent 
Brasso-Cattlevas Gatton Lily, In Memoriam 
Mrs. E. M. Jones (В.-С. Digbyvano-Mendelit x C. 
Trianae albuns), a flower of good shape, 
coloured light rose with ruby-erimson front 
to the lip. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, showed a fine 
specimen of their Cymbidium Albatross with 
spreading, wax-like, white flowers. 


Floral Committee. 

Present (A Section): Messrs. H. B. May (in the 
chair), A. Turner, H. J. Jones, J. M. Bridgeford, 
John Heal. C. R. Fielder, W. Howe, J. B. Riding, 
H. A. Darlington, W. B. Gingett, W. Stephens, 
D. B. Crane, W. P. Thomson and Chas. E. Pearson. 

Present (B. Section): Messrs. G. W. Loder (in 
the chair), W. J. Bean, Sydney Morris, К. A. 
Bowles, R. W. Trotter, H. V. Warrender, 
Reginald. Cory, Arthur Bedford, T. Hay, F. G. 
Preston, С. Williams, Jas. Hudson an dG. Reuthe. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Carnation Freddie Ward. — A 
perpetual-flowering variety with a promising 
future. The flowers are of large size, deep 
crimson-red, with a very. slight fragrance. 
Shown by Mr. G. CarRPeENTER, West Hall 
Gardens, Byfleet. 

Rhododendron seintillans.—A charming little 
species of the Lapponicum series, from North- 
West Yunnon. At Bodnant it has withstood 


very fine 


severe frost, snow, und bitter wind, and 
continued to bloom. The flowers are small 
and somewhat like those of the popular 
Azalea amoena, but are of a purplish lilac 
colour. They are produced in terminal 
clusters at the ends of the short twigs. 
Shown by Lady ABERCONWAY and Hon. 


Н. D. MacLaren, Bodnant, N. Wales. 

Gladiolus Melleri—A South African. species 
with small, — flame-coloured flowers, — which 
suggest affinity with G. primulinus, As shown 
it is 24 to 3 feet tall and carries. about. six 
flowers on each slender spike. Shown by 
C. van de WEYER, Esq., Corfe Castle. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 

Olearia ramulosa, a loose-habited shrub with 
small, starry, pink flowers was shown by Messrs. 
NrUART Low AND Co.; it might be easily 
mistaken for a Michaelmas Daisy if it flowered 
in autumn. 

Two large-flowered Carnations of deep maroon 
colour were exhibited by Sor A. Мохр (gr. Mr. 
Clipstone), Melchet Court, Romsey ; the darker 
one was named Nora Mond and the more 
crimson variety Sir A. Mond. 

Prunus deliscus (2), a white-flowered species, 
was also exhibited from the Bodnant Gardens? 
N. Wales, with a note that “it is suggzestep 
that this Prunus, with its early flowers. and 
angular growth, is the original of the 
‘Hawthorn pattern’ decoration on Chinese 
porcelain. 


GROUPS, 

M ESS RS. SUTTON AND SON contributed a very 
charming display of. foreed Daffodils; Tulips. 
Hvacinths, Lily of the Valley, and Iris. The 
ornamental bowls, numbering about one hundred 
and fitv, were arranged on a low table draped 
in black velvet so that the flowers could 


be seen to the best advantage, and the 
arrangement was particularly attractive. 


к 


The early flowering Daffodil Cervantes was 
represented by a number of bowls, and in 


appearance ijt closely resembles Princeps, but 
it forces earlier than that variety and is very 
free. flowering. Other Nareissi included Soliel 
d'Or. Double Roman, and Paper White. Pre- 
pared and Cynthella Hyacinths were shown in 
many shades of blue, pink, red, and yellow, 
while among Tulips were excellent flowers of 
Mon ‘Tresor, of a pure golden-yellow colour, 
and the best of its colour for early forcing: 


Proserpine, rose; Пин, a comparatively new 
variety with large, brilliant. pink blooms : 
Salvator Rosa, a double, deep pink flower: 


‘Tournesol, a red-vellow double variety. and 


Keizerskroon, red with vellow edge (Gold 
Medal). 
Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. staged a 


bright display which included a large number 
of faney wicker baskets filled with cut spikes 
of Tris tingitana. ‘The centre of the group was 
filled with large baskets of Primula malacoides 
Princess Mary, which possesses large spikes of 
clear rosv-mauve flowers, and Hyacinth Carters 
Miniature Red (Silver Banksian Medal). 


A large table length was filled with 
seedling Cyelamen and Primulas from the 


MrENTAL Hospit (gr. Mr. W. d. 
Jennings) Nt. Albans, the plants being very 
well grown. Of special interest wero the 
strains of Primula obconica, whieh include 
a form with pure white flowers and fimbriated 
petals. while there was also a pleasing strain 
obtained by crossing Primula sinensis with 
P. s. stellata (Silver Banksian Medal). 
Messrs. Р. Hopman АХО Sons, Hillegom, 
Holland, staged a very interesting group of 
Multiflorus Hvyacinths which were represented 


NAPSBURG 


by such varieties as Bismark, , light blue : 
L'Innocence, white; Queen of the Blues, 


light porcelain. blue; City of Haarlem, pale 
vellow: Lady Derby. rose-pink, and Мапе, 
deep blue. The bulbs had been specially 


prepared, the effect of the treatment being 
that the mother bulb had been made to 


split into several offsets, each offset developing 
a spike of flowers so that from one bulb 
six to nine good spikes were obtained. 
(Bronze Banksian Medal.) 

Messrs. R. AND. б. CUTHBERT 
a well arranged exhibit of miniature 
Hyacinths in white, pink, blue and red 
colours, together with Freesia refracta alba, 
and at one end of the group a collection 
of Conifers was exhibited, including. the 
golden — Hetinospora — pisifera filifera aurea, 
Pinus Cembra, the Swiss Stone Pine: Tsuga 
Sargentit pendula, — the dwarf Retinospora 
obtusa nana, and the Umbrella Pine, Neia- 
dopitys verticillata. (Silver) Banksiun Medal.) 


also staged 


Messrs. Stuart Low AND Co. showed a 
selection of Carnations, making a bright 
patch of colour, Amongst the novelties were 


Reginald Cory. a large flower of bright rose 
colour; | Hon. Nita Weir. salinon pink: 
Eileen. Low, one of the best of salmnon-pink 


varieties, and Shela Greer, orange ground, 
flecked pon scarlet. The same firm also 
showed Ža collection of greenhouse flowering 


plants, of which Erica melanthera, Gardenia 


citriodora, Olearia ramulosa, with feathery 
foliage and small pink flowers, and Acacia 
Baileyana were a selection (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. ALLWOOD Bios. mode a very 


pleasing contribution of Carnations, arranged in 
large ornamental vases. The variety Coral 
Gem was very attractive, the flowers being 
well formed and the colour a bright shade of 
rich apricot. Other especially good vases were 
those of Laddie, salmon pink; White Pearl. a 
haree flower: Topsy. crimson: Mame Sunshine, 


vellow; Chintz, white ground faked with 
crimson, and Marion Wilson, orange vellow, 
splashed with red (Silver Gilt Banksian 


Medal). 

Мт. © ENGELMANN also staged a small group 
of Carnations of remarkable quality, the colours 
being exceptionally bright. Outstanding varie- 
ties in 


this colleetion were: Saffron, vellow ; 
Goliath; salmon- pink: Peerless, rose - pink : 
Cupid, salimon-pink: Aviator,  searlet, and 


Nigger, erimison (Bronze. Banksian Medal). 
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‘From Mr. L. R. RussELL came a good 
display of well-flowered Azaleas of the indica 
section, which included Niobe, white; Madame 
Patrick, bright rose; Daybreak, a charming 
shade of salmon-pink; Apollo, bright brick-red, 
and Van Damme, pink, edged with white. 
Specimens of Prunus triloba were displayed, 
and towards the front of the exhibit were 
plants of Tillandsia Lindenii, with spikes of 
pale blue flowers, and T. L. Duvalii with 
flowers of a deeper shade of blue (Silver 
Banksian Medal) 

Messrs. J. PEED AND Sons had a fine 
display of Iris tingitana and Cyclamen, the 
latter being very fine specimens and repre- 
sented by the varieties Giant White, Giant 
Crimson, Salmon King, and Salmon Scarlet 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Hardy Rhododendrons were shown by 
Messrs. R. GILL AND Son, and included the 
magnificent R. argenteum, with large trusses 
of pale cream flowers;  R. calicalyx, pale 
blush; R. Cornubia, scarlet, and R. Noble- 
anum, scarlet ; 
Jewel were also shown together with a fine 
batch of Arum Lilies. 

Close by, Messrs. BARR AND Sons showed 
forced Hyacinths, in front of which were 
arranged border and rock plants including 
Crocus  Tommaainianus Helleborus niger 
altifolius and Narcissus bulbocodium Clusii, 
while Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons arranged 
a small rock garden freely planted with 
Primula Wanda, Muscari azureum, Synthyris 
reniformis, and Crocus versicolor; Hamamelis 
japonica rubra, the flowers of which are 
tinged with red was also shown (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). Mr. С. W. MILLER brought а 
collection of hybrid Polyanthuses and Primulas 
of many shades of colour (Bronze Banksian 
Medal), and Messrs. CARTER PAGE & Co. made 
a pretty rock garden in which Primula 
Juliana, Iris sind-pers, and Crocus Sieberi, were a 
few of the choicest plants (Bronze Banksian 
Medal) Messrs. J. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
Lro., made a feature of Iris stylosa and. J. s. 
lilacina, I. alata, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, and 
Om phalodes Cappodocica (Bronze Banksian 
Medal), und Messrs. SKELTON AND KIRBY 
showed Gentiana acaulis, Saxifraga apiculata, 
Morisia hypogaea set in a rock garden display 
backed with evergreen shrubs. 

A very interesting collection of Conifers 
was staged on a table by Mr. G. WHITELEGGE. 
The specimens were growing in pots, and of 
particular merit were Abies pungens Kosteri 
glaucum, with bluish foliage; Retinospora 
obtusa nana, Picea excelsa Morinda, P. e. 
humulis, P. dumosa, and the pigmy Cupressus 
tetragona minima. Female plants of Skimmias 
japonica in full berry and Magnolia stellata 
were also included in the group, 

A choice collection of hardy flowers and 
shrubs was again shown by Mr. С. REUTHE, 
who included the deep-blue, sweetly scented 
Iris histrioides major, the true Anemone 
palmata, with yellow flowers, Crocus laevigatus 
rose-purple, Leucojum carpathicum, Rhodo- 
dendron mucronulatum, and Garrya elliptica. 
(Silver Banksian Medal.) 

In a corner of the hall Messrs. Wm. 
CUTBUSH AND Son arranged a rock garden 
backed with dwarf shrubs and planted with 
batches of Helleborus niger major, Primulas 
Juliana, P. Hadley Glade, Iris sindjarensis and 
other early flowers (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. BAKER AND Co., LTD., also showed 
a choice collection of alpines and shrubs, 
the latter including Juniperus  Pfitzeriana, 
Cupressus erecta viridis, Veronica Aoire, and 
Thuya occidentalis Hoveyana. 

Alpines in pots were shown by Messrs. 
R. TUCKER Ap Sons, who made a feature 
of Saxifraga Brookside, a fine type belonging 
to the Burseriana section, with overlapping 
petals, oS. burseriana tridentata, S. b. 
sulphurea, N. b. major, S. b. minor, Primula 
Winteri and P. Juliana. (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). A very. well arranged rock garden 
was exhibited by Mr. F. G. Wood, who showed 
Soldanella alpina, Primula lilacina, Saxifraga 
hybrida **Gem," with pink-blush flowers, 
Hedera conglomerata, and Coronilla glauca 
variegata (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


Erica codonoides and Primula. 


Violets were shown by the Misses ALLEN 
Brown, the flowers being very clean and 
large, particularly those of Princess of Wales, the 
double Queen Mary; Comte de Brazza, white ; and 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, a double flower of heliotrope 
colour (Bronze Banksian Medal). Mr. B. 
PINNEY also staged a small group of violets, 
and Mr. J. KLINKERT exhibited a good selection 
of topiary specimens in Box and Yew. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman) 
J. Cheal, Geo. F. Tinley, S. B. Dicks, J. 
Wilson, G. Reynolds, G. Kelf, H. A. Prince, 
W. G. Lobjoit, J. C. Allgrove, W. H. Divers 
and H. V. Taylor. 


Мг. N. FurLEGAR, Eastbury Manor Gardens, 
near Guildford, showed a dish of Ribston 
Pearmain Apple. This is an old variety, 
although not common in cultivation. It is 
described by Hogg in the Fruit Manual, who 
states that it is an Apple of first-rate quality 
both for culinary and dessert purposes, and 
in use from November to April. It was 
introduced by the Royal Horticultural Society 
from U.S.A., and is said to be grown ex- 


tensively in the middle States of America. 
The fruit is of large size and of very 
irregular shape. The best and most even 


specimen bore some resemblance to Sturmer 
Pippin and it was flushed on the sunny side, 
such as in Sturmer Pippins imported from 
Australia. ‘The tree from which the fruits 
were gathered was said to be a very regular 
aud heavy cropper. The quality is excellent 
and as it is a dual-purpose Apple the Com- 
mittee considered it worthy of inclusion in 
the trial of commercial varieties. at Wisley. 

Several trees of Apple Ontario were shown 
by Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE with fruits still 
hanging. In one caso there were as many as 
ten Apples on the tree and other specimens 
bore eight and nine. This also is an American 
Apple and whilst Mr. Allgrove stated that 
it crops regularly and freely with him at 
Middlegreen, Slough, the experience of others 
was that it is a somewhat uncertain bearer 
and is of no value in some districts. It was 
raised by Mr. C. Arnold in Ontario from 
a cross between Wagener and Nothern Spy, 
Bunyard, in A Handbook of Fruits, states that 
the fertility is remarkably regular and that 
the variety is worthy of extended cultivation. 
Mr. Allgrove also showed excellent fruits of 
Cox's Orange Pippin, King of  Tompkin's 
County, | Newton Wonder, Wagener, and 
Caville des Femmes. (Silver Hogg Medal). 

Messrs. BuNvARD & Co. again exhibited a 
collection of Apples representing the pick of 
the varieties in season. They were Baxter's 
Pearmain, Sanspareil, Old Royal Russet, 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, Cockle’s Pippin, Allington 
Pearmain, Belle de Boskoop, Mabbott’s 
Pearmain, Baumann's Reinette, Blenheim 
Pippin, Brownlees’ Russet, Heusgen’s Golden 
Reinette and Claygate Pearmain. 

Obituary. 

Joseph B. Service—We have to record the 
death, on January 19, of Mr. Joseph В. 
Service, formerly one of the partners of the 
late firm of Messrs. James Service and Sons, 
nurserymen апа  seedsmen, Maxwelltown, 
Dumfries, which took place at his residence, 
Milnhead Cottage, Dumfries. Mr. Service 
was for many years associated with his late 
father and his late elder brother Robert in 
business and carried on a very successful 
trade for a number of years. Some time 
after the death of their father the two sons 
dissolved partnership and Mr. Joseph retired 
from the firm, taking up his residence in 
the — Kirkmahoe district, where he died. 
While in business Mr. Joseph B. Service 
devoted himself to the management of the 
firm's business at Corberry Nurseries, Max- 
welltown, and he was well known for his 
ntimate acquaintance with florists" and other 
flowers. Of a retiring disposition, Mr. Service 
did not associate himselt with outside affairs 
except the. Volunteer movement. He was in 
his sixty-ninth year. 











NAMES OF FnviT: O. R. Beauty of 


CHINKERICHEE: R. H. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





ADVERTISMENT FOR CANADA: F. J. H. We 


have never received any complaints regarding 
the people you mention but you should 


bear in mind that conditions in Canada 
may suit some emigrants while being 
objectionable to others. 
Brack Sror on Roses. R. W. W. When 


pruning the Rose trees in the spring care 
should be taken to remove all diseased shoots; 
these may be recognised by the blackened, 
blistered appearance on the new wood. The 
prunings should be immediately burned. 
It has been found that the disease may 
be kept under control by dusting the trees 
with a mixture composed of ninety parte 
of flowers of sulphur and ten parts of 
finely powdered arsenate of lead. The first 
application should be made about the 
middle of May and repeated four or five 
times throughout the growing season at 
intervals of about à month. 


Kent. 


G. G. Annie Elizabeth. 


The name * Chin- 
kerichee " is applied to both Ornithogalum 
thymoides and О. lacteum. The former 
species has its [flowers arranged in dense 
racemes, containing from twelve to thirty 
flowers, triangular in outline and from 
three to four inches wide. The flowers 
are White with a brown eye. О. lacteum 
possesses a longer flower spike with from 
twenty со йу flowers, the raceme being 
about six. inches long and two inches wide. 
Both species have varietal forms and require 
coo] greenhouse treatment in this. country. 
Bulbs may be obtained from any reliable 
seedsinan. O. narbonense is a South 
luropean species and flowers 
marked with green on the back. The 
nume *''Chinkerichee " is not usually applied 
to this species. 


| JOSSESSES 


DisEASED RHUBARD: R. H. The soft rot of 


the Rhubarb stalks is of bacterial nature 
and very little can be done to control the 
disease beyond removing and burning the 
affected shoots directly they appear. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the plants out of 
doors, cutting away all diseased shoots in 
the spring. When the crowns are lifted 
for forcing, the soil should be shaken away 
and all diseased portions removed. The 
prepared crowns should then be washed 
and steeped in a 2% solution of formal- 
dehyde (one part 40% formaldehyde to 
49 parts of water) for about four hours 
previous to forcing. 


DISEASED Евогт BRANCHES: W. R. The 


shoots are affected with the canker fungus. 
Nectria ditissima. The disease is very 
common and the fungus spores gain an 
entrance through wounds of every kind. 
especially those caused by the woolly aphis. 
All cankered branches should be removed and 
burned and the cut surfaces dressed with gas tar. 
The trees should be sprayed now with 
winter strength lime-sulphur wash, diluting 
the proprietary article of 1.3 specific gravity, 
one part to twenty of water. 


LARCH AND ASH SEEDS: J. J. T. There are 


approximately 70,000 clean seeds of Euro- 
pean and Japanese Larch to the pound. 
The average germination capacity of the 
former is about 4095 and the latter 27%, 
giving an average number of seedlings of 
28,000 and 19,000 respectively. Of these, 7,000 
to 8,000 will be fit for transplanting m 
the case of the European. Larch, and about 
6.000. transplantable seedlings should be 
obtninuble from the Japanese Larch plants: 
А pound of elean Ash seeds will give 
from 2,500 to 3.000 strong seedlings fit t9 
transplant, the number of seeds to the pount 
being about 7.000, with an average ger 
minating capacity of 50%. 


Communications Received. — H.—W. К. J. 8- 
H. A. В.—Ј. A. J. 
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THE most important. an- 
Royal nouncement in. the Annual 
Horticultural Report of the Council ot 
Society. the Row — Horticultural 
Society, which wih be 
presented. to the Fellows at the one- 


hundred-and-twentieth annual general meet- 


ing on Tuesday nest, is that the Council 
is considering the building of a new hall. 
A resolution will be moved from the chair 


‘That this general meeting of the Fellows 
of the Royal Horticultural Society approves 
of the policy of the Council with regard to 
the site for a new hall and authorises it to 


proceed with the scheme.“ [It is intended 
to retain the present building and erect 


another hall twice as large as the present 
one on land adjacent to and behind the 
present building, and it will doubtless be 
a simple matter to obtain access from one 
building to another by means of a suitable 
Subwav. It has long Deen apparent that the 
present Hall has become totally inadequate 
even for the more important of the fortnightly 
meetings, and it will be a matter of. general 
satisfaction if provision is made in the new 
hall for accommodating, with a show place 
and headquarters, the various. floral and 
other horticultural societies and associations 
Which at present have to meet in. different 
parts of the metropolis. V Society with an 
income of nearly £530,000 from annual 
subscriptions and with invested funds and 
assets amounting to over £60,000 should be 
well able to. provide itself with a home 
adequate to fulfil all its requirements. There 
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need be, we consider, no question of failure, 
for the Society continues to enjoy a 
great measure of popularity, seeing 
that it increased its membership by over 
one thousand during the past year; on 
November 15 last the total membership was 
19,187, The erection of the new hall should 
solve the problem of finding a suitable 
building in which to hold such important 
shows as those of the National Rose Society, 
and probably the R. H. S. Autumn exhibition 
if held in the Society's own building would 
show a profit instead of a loss—-which 
amounted to over £800 last vear- besides 
affording greater convenience for exhibitors 
and visitors. The Chelsea exhibition, as 
usual, resulted in a profit and apparently the 
takings at the Hall cover the expenses of the 
fortnightly meetings. The revenue from the 
lettingz of the present hall, after deducting 
expenses, amounted to С: 3,676 odd, and the 
larger building might reasonably be expected 
to bring in even a greater sum, so that the 
income from this source alone should. place 
the Society in a safe position, Whilst on the 
question of shows it may be stated that the 
Council has decided to discontinue the 
competitive classes for fruits and vegetables 
at the Holland Park Hall exhibition, and to 
hold a separate. exhibition. for fruits and 
vegetables at Vincent. Square. on October 
; and 9. The fortnightly meetings in the 
summer will be continued for two days and, 
in order to meet the complaints that have 
been made of exhibitors removing some of 


the more important exhibits on the first 
dav, special application. will have to be 
sent to the Secretary for permission to 


remove any plant at 5 p.m. on the first 
day of a two-days’ show. Those interested 
in horticultural literature will be glad to 
learn. that the Council has added several 
rare books of horticultural interest to the 
Lindley Library in the past vear and, in 
order to. make the library more accessible 
to the Fellows, it will remain open until 
the closing. of the shows instead of only 
until 5 p.m. as heretofore. AN will realise 
that much valuable work of the Society ts 
done by the various committees, and the 
Report. gives notice of one or two innovations 
with regard to them; the most important 
of these is the division of the Floral Com- 
mittee into two sections, one to deal with 
florists’ flowers and the other with trees, 
shrubs, and species of botanical rather than 
of garden interest. The Council, moreover, 
has decided to reduce the numbers of the 
members of the various committees, and it 
will be seen that in the committee lists for 
1924 many well-known names are missing. 
Whether this step will reduce the efficiency 
ef the respective committees remains to be 
seen, but many will consider it a mistake to 
remove men of expert knowledge and ex- 
perience, even though thev are not able to 
be present on all occasions, and it might 
have been better to allow the reduction. to 
have become gradual by the efflux. of time. 
А change of importance in the Council ts 
announced in the retirement of Mr. C. T. 
Musgrave from the office of Treasurer, and 
the Council has nominated Sir William 
Lawrence, Bt., for the office in. his stead. 
Mr. Musgrave will remain a member of the 
Council, and three vacancies оп the Council 
are to Бе filled by the election. of Lord 
Lambourne, Mr. George Monro, and Mr. 
C. G. А. Nix. The appointment of Lord 
Lambourne as a member of the Council will 
occasion some surprise, seeing that he holds 
the office of President, but there are probably 
good reasons for his election. Of the other 
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new members, Mr. Nix has already had 
experience of Council work ; the election of 
Mr. George Monro will meet with general 
approval and by the trade in particular, 
because of his wide interest in commercial 
horticulture, and especially in so far as it 
pertains to Covent Garden Market. Lovers 
of trees and shrubs will be interested to know 
that although the proposed Conifer Conference 
in 1924 has been postponed, it is hoped to 
arrange the Conference for the autumn of 
1925. The special honours at the disposal 
of the Societv—the Victoria Medal of Honour 
and the Veitch Memorial Medal—will be 
distributed amongst gentlemen with varying 
interests in horticulture and we think all will 
agree that the choice in every case 15 
satisfactory. For the five vacancies for the 
Victoria Medal of Honour the Council has 
selected Mr. N. F. Barnes, a worthy repre- 
sentative of the professional gardener ; 
Mr. А. E. Grove and Mr. F. J. Hanbury, 
both enthusiastic amateurs; Mr. Sydney 
Morris, another keen amateur, who has 
enriched our gardens with many fine plants ; 
Mr. T. Hay, who holds one of the most 
important offices in the public parks service, 
and Mr. C. E. Pearson, a representative both 





of the horticultural trade and the horti- 
cultural press. Those selected for the 
Veitch Memorial Medal are Mr. E... 
Bowles, Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, Mr. John 


Heal all of whom are to receive the medal 
in gold; Mr. James O'Brien, Mr. Sydney 
Morris, Mr. T. G. Hodgson, the veteran 
chairman of the Council of the York Gala, 
Mr. W. Dalliinore of Kew, апа Mr. A. Bruce 
Jackson, to all of whom the silver medal is 
awarded. In the section of the Report 
dealing with Wislev, we learn. that. much 
progress has been made in. the trial. Rose 
garden, and that large numbers of new Roses 
have been planted, together with well-known 
varieties for comparison. The Roses will be 
open for inspection. by Fellows, and judging 
will commence during the coming summer. 
The special fruit experiment ground is quite 
near to the trial Rose garden, and this also 
will be open for inspection during the coming 
season. In the scientific work of the garden, 
Dr. Darbishire has continued his green- 
manuring experiments; Mr. Rawes has 
been able to test the validity of the con- 
clusions arrived at on the relation between 
season and growth after summer pruning 
and to continue and extend in detail the 
pollination experiments in which Wisley has 
been engaged for some vears. Mr. Buxton 
has investigated the development of. buds ir 
Currants and. Mr. Dowson has also carried 


out research in several diseases. lt is 
interesting to learn that three eminent men 


of science have been asked to advise regarding 
research work at Wislev ; urgent problems 
awaiting elucidation should not be difficult 
to find. The maintenance of the Wisley 
Gardens involved an expenditure last year 
of over £11,000, of which sum nearly 
A/N,o00 represented. excess of expenditure 
over revenue. 








Mr. F. Kingdon Ward's Eighth Expedition to 
Asia. On the 2nd inst. Mr. F. Kingdon Ward 
started upon his eighth plant collecting expedi- 
tion in Asia. He is accompanied by Lord 
Cawder who is a student of ethnology. The 
expedition is expected to occupy a whole year, 


and will proceed via. Darjeeling, through 
Nikkim and into Tibet. t is quite probable 
that Mr. Kingdon Ward and Lord Cawder 


will be out of touch with civilisation for fully 
live months. As on previous occasions, Mr. 
Kingdon Ward will write an account of his 
travels for The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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tests were conducted at three Domestic Science 
Centres, and the varieties Rhoderic Dhu, 
Crusader, Kerr’s Pink, British Queen, Great 
Scot, and The Bishop were adjudged the 
best. 


Jubilee of the North of France Horticultural 


Society. During the present year the North 
of France Horticultural Society will hold 
three exhibitions at Lille. The spring 
exhibition will take place on Wednesday, 
April 30, to Saturday, May 3rd, in the 
Central Square. On Sunday, June 22nd, 
there will be a Rose exhibition at the 


Rameau Palace. The jubilee of the Society 
will be celebrated by a great international 
exhibition of flowers, plants and seasonable 
produce at the Rameau Palace and in the 
Palace Gardens, from Friday, September 26, 
to Tuesday, September 30. This exhibition 
will be under the patronage of the French 
Government and His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians has been invited to attend. 
Details of the competitive classes and prizes 
offered may be obtained on application to 
the President of the Horticultural Society, 
Palais Rameau, Lille, France. 


Appointments for the  Ensuing Week.— 
Monday, February 11: Bath Gardeners’ Society 
meeting; United Horticultural Benefit and 


Provident Society's meeting; Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 12: Royal Horticultural Society's Annual 
Meeting; Jersey Gardeners’ Nocietv's meeting ; 
Royal English Arboricultural Society’s meet- 
ting (prov.). Wednesday, February 13: "ast 


Anglian Horticultural Society's meeting ; 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society's meeting ; 
Wimbledon Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 


Society’s meeting. Friday, February 15: St. 
Neots Chrysanthemum Society’s annual meet- 
ing : Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society’s meeting; Eastbourne Horticultural 
Society's meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-Five Years 
Ago. --Wistaria sinensis—This is, without ex- 
ception, the most magnificent and graceful 
of all hardy climbing shrubs. One of the 
finest specimens of it in the kingdom is the 
one in the Horticultural Society’s Garden at 


Chiswick, where at each successive May 
Exhibition it forms an object of universal 


admiration. Some have imagined that this 
handsome oriental shrub cannot be grown 
except on а wall but experience has 


proved that it will succeed wherever a dry 
subsoil exists, or where there is room for 
an upright shrub to grow. Аз far north as 
York it is found to thrive luxuriantly in the 


open borders, trained as an upright shrub 
or round wooden stakes or trellis work, in 
which positions it flowers profusely. The 


plants vary from five to eight feet in height. 
As an instance of their rapid growth, I may 
state that two groups of two апа three 
plants, each eighteen inches high, were planted 
almost twelve months ago, and they attained 
nearly six feet elevation in the year. The 
habit of the plant being well known, it is 
unnecessary to mention that it is very suitable 
for planting against pillars or trellis work, 
etc., or for forming a component feature in 


the covering of an arbour. Supported by 
firm wire work or wooden’ stakes, it may 
also be rendered extremely graceful in the 


most limited flower beds. In very heavy and 
retentive soils it should be planted in a 
quantity of artificially prepared gravelly soil 
on the summit of partially elevated mounds. 
In order to induce a uniform expansion of 
bloom, cut back the current year's shoots, 
either . partially at the plant’s most luxuriant 
period of growth, or in autumn to within 
four or six or more inches of the previous 
years joints. Every ripened second or side 
shoot that springs from the principal grow- 
ing stems in summer will eventually become 
blossom-bearing spurs or branches. Noarboretum 
or shrubbery should be without its rural or 
artistic pillars, around which to wreathe the 


‘long, fertile branches of this fine plant. 
William Wood, Fishergate Nurseries, York, 
Gard. Chron. February 19, 1849. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


CULTURAL MEMORANDUM. 


CLARKIA ELEGANS. 

CLARKIA ELEGANS is a very useful plant 
to grow in pots for spring flowering in the 
greenhouse, as it blooms just when Schizan- 
thuses are over. Clarkias are, when well grown, 


unrivalled for the decoration of halls and 
corridors. The method of cultivation which 
I have found most successful with this 
beautiful annual is to sow the seed in 


4-inch pots during the first half of September, 
and to thin the seedlings when they are 
large enough to handle until about five are 
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left. The seedlings are cut over when a few 
pairs of leaves have developed, and a few 
weeks later the leading shoots are again 
pinched out. When plenty of roots have 
formed the plants are transferred to 6-inch 
pots, using a compost that is not too rich, 
a sprinkling of wood ash and bone - meal 


being all that is required to be mixed with 


the soil at this stage. The plants should 
be grown in a cold frame for so long as 
the weather permits, and the frame should 


be ventilated whenever the weather is suitable. 
Later the plants should be removed to a 
shelf in a cool greenhouse where they may 
remain until about the middle of January. 
At that date they should commence to grow 
freely. They should soon be ready for their 
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final potting in receptacles nine inches or 
ten inches in diameter. For this potting a 
slightly richer compost should be used, therefore 
in addition to the wood ash and bone-meal 
add a 4-inch pot full of concentrated fertilizer 
to each barrow-load of soil. 

Crowding the plants will spoil their 
symmetry of growth; if space is a consider- 
ation, it is better to limit the batch to 
actual requirements, as a small number of 
plants grown to pefection is far more likely 
to win approval than a larger batch of 
plants spoiled by close staging. Of colours, 
I consider the brighter tones, such as salmon- 
scarlet, are the most satisfactory under glass. 


R.HS., 
20 (SEE P. 


AWARD OF 
81). 


MERIT, 


When the final potting is done the plants 


will require a preliminary staking. Dried 
stems of Solidago (Golden Rod) are useful 
for this purpose and need not be removed 


when the final staking is done. Grow the 
plants near to the roof-glass for so long as 
possible and ventilate the house freely. 

When the pots become full of roots give the 
latter a sprinkling of a fertilizer occasionally, and 
for a few weeks after the flower buds begin to 
develop, water them twice a week with a 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, one-third 
of an ounce of sulphate to «each gallon of 
water. During the winter water the plants 
with extreme care as they are liable to 
damp off at the soil level. C. Hodgson, Acton 
Place Gardens, Sudbury. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


Ку J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart.. 
Gatton Park, Keigate. 
Cypripedium. - -As soon as the flowers are 
removed from. the late autumn and winter- 
blooming Cypripediums, the plants should be 


examined and any that require. re-potting 
attended to. If it is not. desired to increase 


the stock, specimens that have become pot- 
bound should be transferred to larger re- 
ceptacles,  Cypripediums, unlike many other 
Orchids, benefit by a fair amount of pot- 
room: better flowers are obtained from plants 
provided with plenty of rooting material than 
Irom those that are pot-bound. The general 
practice is to. prepare a mixture consisting of 
equal parts of best. fibrous loam, good English 
peat or Osmunda-tibre both broken up rather 
roughly with all the earthy particles shaken 


out, some  Sphagnum-moss and — sufficient 
crushed) crocks added. to render. the mixture 
porous. In re-potting, the pots should be 


fled to one-third. their depth with material 
for drainage, this in. turn being covered bv a 
thin layer of^ coarse soil, The plants, and 
especially those that are very pot-bound, 
should be watered copiously a day before 
being disturbed. Vfter taking the plants from 
their receptacles, remove the drainage and all 
decayed soil from among the roots. in re- 
potting the plants spread out the roots and 
work the compost well between them, pressing 
и firmly and filling the pot almost to the 
ron. Care should. be taken not to break the 
roots. If the soil is already moist these 
newly-potted plants will not require much 
waten but will be benefited by light sprayings 
overhead on one or two occasions during fine 
days. When the new roots have penetrated 
into the compost a liberal amount of water 
should be afforded them., Jf it is desired to 
nercase the stock of any particular kind, this 
Is best. done at the time of re-potting. as it 
may then be seen how to carry out the 
operation without cutting through the roots, 
as on a divided plant every root is valuable. 
\ strong growth that has flowered is preferable 
for propagating purposes, as it will often 
produce two or threo shoots, whereas a new 
shoot will complete its growth before starting 
again, Specimens growing in large pots will 
be benefited. by being re-surfaced with fresh 
compost: first pick out all the old decayed 
material from between the roots, and substitute 
fresh compost. Where special houses are 
devoted. to Cypripediums, the temperature 
should range from 53° to 60°; with sun-heat 


и тау be allowed to rise 57 or 107. Seedling 
Cypripediums should. be grown in a higher 


temperature. and potted on as they require 
и. Thrips are very injurious in attacking the 
young deaves of these plants. The insects 
should be destroyed by frequent fumigations. 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Begonias. — l'uberous rooted Begonias which 
have been stored in a dry. condition. during 
the winter. should. be placed in shallow boxes 
of leaf. mould in a warm house. Ff increased 
stock ais needed. the. jarge tubers may be 
divided so soon as growth begins, dipping 
the cut surfaces. in powdered. time. When 
growth becomes active they may be planted 
па frames on a partially spent hot-bed in a 


heht compost consisting chiefly of a good 
quality leat-inould. 


Bulbous Anemones 
bulbous plants. may 
Mecessional Howering. 
һа, welbdrained 
receive а liberal 
maternal Should 


and Ranunculi. -These 
still be planted for 
They grow best dn 
heavy souls should 
addition of tight sntty 
frost occur. after planting. 


solls : 
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protection may be afforded by mulching 
ther with leaf-mould. 
Lily of the Valley. -These delightful Mav- 


flowering plants frequently resent interference, 
but beds of several vears standing will need 
replanting. Phe soil should be well enriched 
with short manure during the process. and 
the crowns replanted three or four inches 
apart. 

Zephyranthes candida.- The 
Zephyranthes спау be planted now about 
three inches apart. It produces dark. green 
leaves and in August and September a pro- 
fusion oof white flowers much resembling 
those of the Crocus. "The. plant succeeds in 
а half shady position, and is suitable for 
the edge ofa shady border wbere it may be 
left undisturbed for a numberof vears. 


Liliums. linported. bulbs, and those which 
have been lifted and stored, of L. auratum, L. 
speciosum, L. Непгу L. longiforum, ete., 
may now be planted in well-chosen positions. 
If the soil is heavy in texture liberal. quanti- 
ties of peat, leaf-inould. and sand should be 
added. Deep planting should be practised 
to enable the secondary rooting system, which 
is formed at the base of the stems, to fulfill 
its part п the building up and nourishing 
the flowering stems. Positions should be 
chosen for these Lilies that are not exposed 
to cold winds and gales, and it is very advan- 
tayeous to plant. them amongst low-growing 
shrubs or Ferns which help to maintain a cool 


bulbs of this 


rooung-mednun while giving full freedom to 
the flowering stems. The Martagon group 


and all those which develop roots from the 
base of the bolb only should, naturally, not 
be disturbed now, but replanted immediately 
after flowering before fresh root action. eom- 
mMenees, 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to Si? CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Herttordshire. 
Cherries.-—1! ripe Cherries are required. early 
the house in which the trees are grown 
should, provided it has been cleansed thoroughly, 


now be closed. If the trees аге infested 
With dnsect pests. they should be washed 
with a nicotine. specije before  tving the 


branches in position. Trees showing signs of 
HH health may, їп many cases, be brought 
mto a healthy condition by partially lifting 
the roots and = notching with a sharp knife 
thick roots that are devoid of fibres, keeping 
the incision. open by inserting a small crock 


in it. After this has. been done arrange the 
roots near the surface in good loam mixed 
with a liberal amount. of old mortar rubble, 
some charcoal and coarse. bone-meal. The 


nicht temperature of. the house during frosty 


weather should not exceed 40°, allowing a 
rise of 10 to 157 by day. Cherries resent 
hard forcing, and until the flowering stage 


somewhat low temperature 
As growth advances the 
increased — gradually. 
borders. should be 


is. reached a 
should. be provided. 
temperature may be 

Cherries planted out in 
well supplied. with water and the trees 
sprayed overhead whenever the weather is 
favourable for this to be done, but syringing 


should be discontinued during the flowering 
period, Trees growing in pots should be 
examined at the. roots to see that the 


drainage is perfect, The surface soil of trees 
that were potted last autumn should be 
stirred with a pointed. stick. 


Cucumbers. — Seedling Cucumbers raised 
from seeds sown during the first week in 
January are growing freely, and preparations 
should be made for. panting them in the 
house. Where plenty of bottom heat is 
available: from water pipes there is no need 
to prepare a. hot-bed of leaves. If a 


hot-bed is necessary it should be made of 
one part stable manure and three parts 
Oak or. Beech leaves, These materials 


should be well turnine them on two 
or three makings the bed. 
Vhe soil may consist. of two parts loam, one 


part manure from an old Mushroom bed, 


maxed by 


Ooccastons before 
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Place the soil im 
apart, and when n 
the temperature of 
may be proceeded with. 
Promote a humid atmosphere by dampicz 
the bare surfaces of the house and maintain 
a mean temperature of 65^ at night. 


and one part leaf-mould. 
mounds, about 4 feet 
has become warmed to 


the house, planting 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


Py F. J. CLARK. Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR Grorncc 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucester-nire. 


Clerodendron fallax. — This is one of the 


most attractive and useful of flowering stove 





plants and may easily be had in tiower 
durmge either summer, autumn or winter. 
Seeds sown at this time should provide 
good plants suitable for room decoration 
next autumni, and they may be flowered 
before that time if necessary. A similar 
compost to that advised for Gloxinia, but 
not so tinely sifted, will be suitable. The 
seeds should. be placed singly, about one 
Inch apart, and should be covered to about 
their own depth. Place the pans over a 
strong bottom heat in a house having a 


temperature of about 70. The best results, 
however, are obtained at the second flower 
of this plant. Specimens which were flowered 


In 6-inch pots last autumn and have been 
partly rested during the winter. should now 
be ready for transference into S-ineh pots. 
The plants require a compost. of loam and 


peat in equal parts, with the addition of a 
little bone-meal, charcoal and sand. This 
plant thrives in heat and = moisture тр to 
the flowering stage, and if afforded a 
position in. a Cucumber house. and fed 
liberally, after. the pots have become well 
filled with roots, it may be had in flower 
m May. Each plant bears several panicles 
of its lovely searlet flowers, and will con- 
tinue flowering for three or four months. 


Liliums. — Bulbs of Lilium 


speciosum, L. 


auratum, L. tigrinum, L. Fortunei. ete.. 
should be unpacked witbout delay as they 


are received from the nurseryman, and if it 
is not convenient. to pot them at once. 
placed in shallow boxes filled with leat-mould. 
Take the first opportunity to pot them in 
а compost of loam and peat (the proper- 
tion of peat to. be governed by the texture 
and quality. of the loam used), adding some 


finely crashed charcoal and sharp sand. 
. Pots in which the bulbs are intended to 
flower should be used, and should be care- 
fully though not abundantly crocked. The 
bulbs should be placed low in the pots. 
pressing the soil firmly around them with 
the fingers, or by using the. thin end only 
of the potting stick, barely covering them 


with sol, thus leaving room in the pots for 
periodical top-dressings of richer material. 
When potted they should. be placed in a 


coll frame, whieh should be kept darkencd 
until the growth develops. Before. pottinz 
them. examine the. bulbs carefully tor 
fungus. A httle powdered charcoal dusted 


amongst the scales of the bulbs and rubbed 
into any decayed part will be beneficial. 
HARDY 
Ву R. W. THATCIIFR, Gardener to MARK FIRTH. E~]. 
Cariton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Pruning Gooseberries.— ‘The work of pruning 
Gooseberry bushes may now be commenced: 
it is not advisable to undertake this work too 
early as birds are very partial to the buds 
in hard weather. Where the growth has 
become excessively thick some of the branches 
should be removed from the centre of the 
plants to allow the hand to be passed between 


those that are left. Shorten all side shoots 
to one or two buds, and also any suckers 
arising from the base of the. bush, except 


where they are required. to. fill vacant. spaces. 
Always prune to a bud pointing outwards 
to ensure that the subsequent. growth does 
not become congested. Varieties of pendulous 
growth should have the bottom — branches 
removed as the bushes become larger. other- 
wise the fruit will become splashed with soil 
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during heavy rains. Unless a special var- 
iety is desired, those of upright growth are 
the best to cultivate, as the berries may be 
gathered with ease, and are less liable to 
become soiled. If birds are troublesome after 
pruning the bushes, spray the latter with 
a thin mixture of lime and soot, or stretch 
black cotton over them. 

Gooseberry Mildew.—Owing to strigent regu- 
lations this disease has become somewhat 
checked. It is most noticeable when the 
bushes are in full growth, but its presence 
may be detected when pruning. It develops 
mostly on the young wood, and especially on 
the tips, forming  brownish-white tehes. 
Infested shoots should be cut out and burnt. 
Afterwards remove the soil under the bushes 
to the depth of about an inch, and bury it 
in another part of the garden, first throwing 
plenty of fresh lime over it. Sprinkle the 

und also around the bushes with powdered 
ime, and fork it in, then substitute fresh soil 
to take the place of that removed. 


The Fruit Room.—4All fruit in store should 
be роз] examined, and any bad speci- 
mens removed. Admit plenty of fresh air by 
opening the ventilators on all favourable days, 
but do not allow the fruit store to become 
excessively dry. A fruit room with an earthen 
floor is best, as the natural damp arising from 
the soil will keep the fruit plump, especially 
= Where possible, all fruit should be 
laid out singly. Pears require very careful 
handling at this season, and should be laid 
on soft wood wool. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN КЕРЕТ. 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Seakale.—To provide а continuous supply 
of Seakale a batch of roots should be intro- 
duced to a warm house or pit every two 
weeks, and the plants should be placed 
either in boxes or large pots. Keep the 
roots moist and syringe them morning and 
evening. A temperature of 55° to 60° will 
be suitable; a higher temperature would 
cause the shoots to be thin апа weak. 
Seakale pots, or even boxes, may be placed 
over strong crowns in the open with plenty 


of littery material about the pots. In this 
way fine heads may be forced. Crowns 
grown from seed sown last year may be 


lifted and replanted to afford the plants 
more room during the coming season. 
Potatos.—Seed Potatos should be set up in 
boxes for sprouting and the boxes placed 


in a little warmth. Another batch should 
be planted in frames for successional 
cropping. Early Potatos growing in pots 


will require attention; place more soil over 
the roots, mixing a quick-acting artificial 
with the compost used as a top-dressing. 
Tomatos.—Sow seeds to raise plants for 
cropping out-of-doors, and germinate them 
in heat. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle prick them off into 3-inch 
pots and place near the roof-glass on a 


shelf in a glass house. When they have 
grown about four inches high place the 
plants in a cooler house and gradually 


harden them, finally placing them in a cool 
frame. Admit plenty of air, and as the 
weather becomes warmer remove the lights 
entirely to ensure strong, sturdy plants for 
the purpose. If the soil in which the 
seedlings are transplanted is moderately 
moist the plants will not require watering 
for a week or more. 

Peas.—Ground intended for cropping 
Peas should be trenched thoroughly and 
enriched with a moderate amount of well- 
decayed manure. The dung should be placed 
in the bottom spit, and a fair sprinkling 
of l-inch bones applied to the soil: if soot 
iS available a liberal amount of this may 
also be applied. Manure from a spent 
Mushroom bed, leaf-mould, old potting soil, 
and wood-ash are also valuable fertilisers 
for Peas, and these materials should be 
Incorporated with the top soil. 


with 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES FOR CUTTING. 


. NEARLY every variety of Michaelmas Daisy 
is suitable for cutting, but there are some 
which seem to lend themselves for indoor 
decoration better than others. Although there 
are exceptions, in my opinion Michaelmas 
Daisies look best by themselves. There are 
enough shades of colour and quite sufficient 
different forms and sizes of flowers to make 
most attractive combinations in a single vase 
if the more severe simplicity of one variety 
only is departed from. In the gardens of 
certain readers there will not be much room 
for choice, and the decoration of the border 
at a time when flowers are becoming scarcer 
will have to be the first, if not the only 
consideration. It must be Hobson's choice 
with them. If I state my ideal, readers 
will know the sort of arrangement to aim at, 
and will be able to modify it to suit them- 
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selves. It is to have a part of the kitchen 
garden, or part of some other rather out-of- 
the-way place set apart for a few plants to 
be used for cutting. 

After frosts that destroy the Dahlias, and 
wind and rain that make the Chrysanthemums 
look very sorry for themselves, the Michaelmas 
Daisies go on in the most unconcerned 
manner possible. I like best of all a small 
variety like Photograph or Diana or any of 
the cordifolius family, with a Novi-Belgii like 
the King of the Belgians or the newer 
Lavender. Later on, when the virgin glory 
of the cordifolius varieties has gone, a diffusus 
form or any of the very light and airy- 
looking varieties, with flowers like fairy 
Daisies might be used as foils to Climax or 
Blue Gem, which also are late. Personally 
I am not at all pleased with the tiny 
vimineus type, like Maidenhood or Milky 
Way, for mixing with others, and think that 
when they are used it should be by them- 
selves. 

After all it is largely a matter of 
individual taste; may I, however, recommend 
the following for using where one variety опу 
in a vase is preferred ? Louvain, pink, rather 
late; Pink Perfection, really rose coloured, 
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with smallish flowers, midseason ; Climax, deep 
blue-mauve, and Gladys Donellan, pale helio- 
trope, both late but very beautiful; Edith 
Goodman, mauve, early and very free; Edwin 
Beckett, mid-season, light looking and very 
graceful, very pale mauve; Teddy Lid. 
very free, pale rose; Bee's Pink, pale pink 
with very narrow petals, early; Bianca, very 
free, a white diffusus variety with Daisy-like 
flowers; Belgian Queen, deep heliotrope, very 
late; although the flowers are rather crowded 
at the ends of the branches they look well 
in a vase; Roddy, a gem for small vases, 
something like Esther, with the same spidery 
leaves and petals, but much more rosy; and 
Feltham Blue, one of the oldest but most 
attractive on account of the deep blue-purple 
of its petals and the rich yellow of ite 
central boss, very early. 

There are of course double and semi-double 
varieties, but most will agree I think that 
for cut flowers, when we see everything at 
close quarters, the beautiful and natural 


OF PAEONIA OFFICINALIS. 


yellow centres contributes at least half of 
the charm of a cut Michaelmas Daisy. Joseph 


Jacob. 
FRUIT AND SEEDS OF THE 
PAEONY. 


Last autumn Mr. J. Nibbs of Frimhurst 
Gardens, Frimley Green, sent an opened 
fruit of а single-flowered Paeony gathered 
from a neighbouring garden. The specimen 
(Fig. 30) remained on a desk in the Gard, 
Chron. Editorial office for several months 
and excited the curiosity and admiration of 
numerous visitors. The four valves of the 
fruit had spread out showing the brilliant 
red interior consisting of numerous light, 
unfertile seeds, with a few glistening black 
and apparently fertile seeds among them. 
The ornamental value of the fruit and 
seeds was very great, while their lasting 
qualities compare favourably with many 
so called ‘everlasting’ flowers and fruits. 
The fruit and seeds were those of a 
variety of Paeonia officinalis. 

Those who grow Paeonies extensively should 
examine their plants in the late autumn with 
a view to securing some to these pretty capsules 
which furnish decorative material that lasts 
for a very long time. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Successful Spraying.* 


Tae author of this book has already given 
us in his work on Insect Pests and Fungus 
- Diseases a very adinirable treatise on plant 
‘diseases in general, and we welcome the 
appearance from the same writer of a book 
dealing in detail with the subject of spray- 
ing. It is a very easy matter to tell a 
grower to spray with this or that in order 
to free a plant of some disease or pest. 
but he needs advising as to how to diugnose 
& trouble and the right methods of combat. 
The author aims at giving such information 
in clear, understandable language and em- 
bodies practical details: of up-to-date, safe 
und efficient measures, and adds descriptions 
of the more serious diseases and pests of 
hardy fruits. 

Insect pests are divided into the two main 
groups—sap feeders and leaf eaters—and the 
necessity of thoroughly wetting the former 
with a contact spray is urgent. Derris root 
and nicotine, in their many forms, are the 
chief contact insecticides, but the former is 
gaining favour over nicotine in that it is 
deadly both to sap-feeding and leat-cating 
insects, and, being ínon-poisonous to human 
beings, crops of fruit and vegetables may be 
sprayed with safety, even within a day or 
two of their being ready for consumption. 

Stomach poisons are employed to control 
the leaf-eaters, and arsenate of lead—which 
must be of good quality and applied in a 
fine state of suspension through the fine 
spray nozzle—is the chief insecticide recom- 
mended for dealing with this type of insect pest. 

The author devotes a chapter to the 
chemistry of spraying, and we are glad to 
see that he does not advocate the home- 
making of lime-sulphur wash. Indeed, re- 
putable horticultural manufacturing chemists 
pay so much care and attention to making 
their preparations that, unless а fungicide 
or insecticide is of the simplest formula, it 
is generally advisable for the grower to buy 
the article in a ready-made, concentrated form. 

The method of dealing with subterranean 
pests also receives attention, and included 
amongst these the ‘Strawberry’ eelworm is 
noted; the authors observation on this 
disease are not in accordance with those 
obtained by recent research workers on this 
pest, for he says that ‘‘no marked symptoms 
of the attack appear," and that “when an 
attack is suspected one of the main rootlets 
should be broken open and the interior 
examined with a hand magnifier, when the 
'worms' are easily recognised." The ** Straw- 
berry °` eelworin does not attack the roots, 
and plants exhibit definite symptoms accord- 
mg to the extent of the infection. 

Chapters are also given on fungous diseases, 
insecticides and fungicides, up-to-date spraying, 
and fumigation. There is also a short descrip- 








tion of the principal diseases and pests 
classified according to the particular fruit 


trees they damage, together with a brief note 
us to the remedies to be applied. 

The work is freely and well 
and the printing aud general 
the publication aro admirable. 
have liked to have seen some information 
included as to tho cost of spraying oper- 
ations. True, a keen and experienced grower 
knows within a gallon or two how much 
spray-fluid per acre is required to spray, say 
a six-year-old Apple orehard—w hether im leaf 
or leatless—the labour required, the cost of 
materials, the time taken for the several oper- 
ations, ete., and incidentally he arrives at 
the cost per tree. The novice, on the other 
hand, needs guidance on these matters, and 
could he be shown in pounds, shillings and 
pence that spraying is economical aud just 
as Important аз the cultural measures he 
adopts, then, we venture to think that 
British-grown fruit will defy competition no 
matter trom where it comes. | 


illustrated, 


We should 





By Percival J. Fryer, F.CS. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1922 


* Successful Spraying: 
FILC. рр. 154. Price 73. dd. net. 
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ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR POT CULTURE. 





ANNUALS, hardy and half-hardy, and those 
tender kinds needing stove: or greenhouse 
treatment play a very important part in 
the furnishing of plant houses. Most of them 
are accommodating, and by sowing seeds at 
different times a display of flowers may be 
maintained over a long period. 

The successful cultivation of annuals in 
pots calls for a good deal of skill, for their 
life cycle is so short that any check received 
during the growing period seriously affects 
the ultimate results. A few essentials for 
their successful cultivation are thin sowing 
and pricking off the young seedlings before 
they become crowded, remembering that 
seedling annuals are very ‘subject to 
‘damping off." ZEE 

The hardier sorts should be 
quite cool conditions, in a light airy green- 
house; the more tender species require a 
higher temperature. In all cases water should 
be supplied to the roots in a very careful 
and considered manner, while timely support 
with neat stakes or twigs as and when 
required is a matter of importance. 

A favourite time for sowing hardy annuals 
for pot culture is about the middle of 
September. Raised at this period the plants 
usually flower during Apri and May, but 
by making successional sowings annuals may 
be had in flower until late autumn. 


MIGNONETTE. 


Mignonette (Reseda odorata) is such a 
general favourite that every effort should be 
made to maintain a supply of it over so 
long a period as possible. But Mignonette 
sown in pots must be regarded as one of 
the ‘difficult " subjects. Fine specimens are 
seldoin seen in private gardens, although 
growers for market usually produce it in 
perfect condition. Most private growers 
appear to fail because they use a too light 
aud loose compost. Lime is also very 
essential for the successful cultivation of 
Mignonette, and where it сап be procured 
old mortar rubble may very well take the 


grown in 


place of sand in lightening the soil. <A good 
medium loam provides the best potting 
compost. I do not advise the use of leaf- 


soll in the potting compost but would add 
sand ог mortar rubble to keep it porous. 
Sound pots must be used, as the soil should 
be rammed very firmly; 48 sized pots are 
large enough for general purposes ; И larger speeli- 
mens are required. six-inch pots may be used. 


As Mignonette transplants rather badly, 
the seed should) be sown directly into the 
Howering pots, afterwards thinning — the 


seedlings to either one, three or four in each 
pot. When one plant only is retained, it 
should be pinched once to promote а bushy 


habit; when four plants are retained, they 
may be grown in the larger sized pots 
suggested above. The seed pots should be 


placed in a cold. frame or cool greenhouse, 


and kept shaded until germination takes 
place. 

There are many. good varieties of 
Mignonette, but for pot culture a good 
strain of Machet is about the best. 

It is generally supposed that it is 


impossible to transplant Mignonette seedlings 
successfully, but this is not so, as has been 
proved by skilled cultivators, and careful 
transplanting has the effect of inducing the 
plants to break freely from the base. Again, 
Mignonette is generally regarded, and treated, 
as an annual, whereas plants may be kept for 
two or three vears. Thirty vears ago it was 
not unconimon to see plants grown as small 


standards. For this method of cultivation 
seeds were sown in 60-szed pots; one strong 
seedling was retained and all lateral shoots 
were removed as they appeared until the 
centre growth (tied to a neat © stake) 
had reached a height of twelve or fifteen 


inches, when the growing point was pinched 
out. The subsequent lateral shoots were 
afterwards pinched to induce. the for- 
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mation of a branching head. The plants 
were potted on as they required it, and 
generally not allowed to flower until the 
second year. Needless to say the cultivation 
of Mignonette in. this way called for considerable 
care and skill on the part of the cultivator. 

Where a successional supply of pot grown 
Mignonette is required several sowings should 
be made. A sowing made about the middle 
of August should provide plants to flower 
early in the New Year. Another sowing about 
the end of September should afford а good 
succession; one or more sowings early in the 
New Year will keep up the display until the 
outdoor supply comes in, while a sowing 
made about the middle of July will provide 
for a display during the autumn. 

Mignonette, in common with all hardy 
annuals, should be grown quite cool in a 
light, airy house, only suficient fire heat 
being used to maintain a buoyant atmos. 
phere and to keep out frost. з 

When the pots аге well filled with roots 
vive the plants liquid stimulants. 


LOBELIAS. 

Lobelias of the Erinus section, in various 
shades of blue and white, have always been 
popular for conservatory and greenhouse 
decoration, being largely used for furnishing 
the front edges of the stages. Although really 
perennial they may be regarded as annuals, as 
good strains usually come true from seed. 
Where required for special purposes, it is, 
of course, wise to propagate by means of 
cuttings taken from selected plants. Seeds 
should be sown during February or March. 
and as they are very small, soil in the 
sced pots should be watered some hours 
previous. to sowing; cover the seed with the 


. merest dusting of sand. If a piece of glass 


and somo shading is placed over the seed 
pots, no further watering should be necessary 


until germination takes place. The tiny 
.seedlings should be pricked off in smal 
tufts and when a little larger they may 
be readily separated. Their subsequent 


cultivation is quite easy, as they grow freelv 
in any good potting compost,; 48-sized pots 
are large enough for flowering them in. There 
are several trailing varieties which are very 
useful for furnishing small baskets and for 
draping the front of the stages. 

L. tenuior, a fine aunual species, grows 
from twelve to eighteen inches in height, 
and has very large cobalt-blue flowers with 
a white eve. It is surprising that this 
beautiful plant is not more generally cultiva- 
ted. Seeds should be sown in the same wav 
as advised for the L. Erinus varieties, and 
when large enough four seedlings should be 
placed in a 48-sized pot, in which receptacles 
specimens may be grown, but 
if very fine specimens are desired each 
clump of four plants should be transferred 
to a six-inch pot, and they should be 
pinched once or twice. to cause a bushy 
habit. The slender growths need. some support 
and this may be provided by slender. (уо 
of Hazel. : 

The first sowing of seeds should be made 


during January, while successional sowings. 
according to requirements, will maintain a 
display until late autumn. J. C. 





BRUCKENTHALIA SPICULIFOLIA. 


THis little plant is suitable for associating 
with dwarf Heaths, or for using as a carpeting 
for any of the taller, thin-habited Ericaceous 
shrubs. Although a native of Ама Minor and 
other parts of the Kast it is quite hardy, very 
amenable to culture in any ordinary. free loam 
in which: Heathers flourish, and by no. means 
difficult: to establish. 

B. spieulitolia forms low-spreading cushions 
of closely-set evergreen foliage, the leafage being 
soft and tine and of a rieh green. The flowers 
appear clustered in terminal spikes about inid- 
summer, and these, differing from those of the 
Ericas in having open-mouthed corollas, are a 
pale-blush pink. J. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA. 

Mv excuse for writing about this well-proved 
and indispensable alpine, the standard Saxifrage 
of the Kabschia type, is that some readers 
may require to .be reminded of its existence 
and also of the fact that it has numerous 
forms, differing in size and even in garden 
value, and to bring these home to the reader. 
Their cultivation is all much alike and 
presents no great degree of difficulty provided 
certain points are kept in view and are made 
the basis upon which the plants are treated. 
This Saxifrage is a lime-lover, and should 
always have a certain provision made for its 
likings in this respect. It needs also a free 
soil and ample drainage, for although it will 
withstand much drought, water should be 
supplied to the plant in excessively dry weather. 
One authority recommends as the best com- 
post, one part of loam, one of old mortar 
rubbish and one of peat, leaf-mould, and sand. 
He does not, however, state that this compost 
is necessary, and points out that S. burseriana 
has been a success where it has been grown 
in soil without these materials. In the com- 
post recommended, with plenty of -drainage 
and abundance of sunshine, по difficulty 
should be experienced in growing 8. burseriana 
into big tufts developing plenty of flowers. It 
resents dense shade, and though it needs a 
little protection from the hot sun of summer, 
it will flourish in our climate without even the 
shadow of a rock or boulder. I have grown 
and flowered the plant well in a moraine of 
whinstone chips, sand, mortar rubbish, and a 
little Loam, giving it plenty of clear water in 
very dry weather—a consideration many alpines 
in the moraine enjoy. 

Many have succeeded with S. burseriana 
without any special cultivation beyond that 
given to their other alpines, but it should be 
remembered, as already indicated, that it is a 
lime-lover, and a plant peculiar to the lime- 
stone regions of its native habitats on the Alps. 

The type—the original 5.  burseriana—is 
a charming plant (see Fig. 31). It has tufts of 
spiny, glaucous leaves, surmounted by short 
stems of a pretty red hue, on cach of 
which is supported one single white flower, 
which opens in February or March. Tt is 
a good plant, not to be despised, but 
certainly inferior to some of its varieties, 
which are mainly geographical forms. 

Probably the best of the forms which 
have been commonly recognised is S. burser- 
iana tridentina, from the Trentino, often erron- 
eously named tridentata. It is superior to the 
type by reason of its larger and finer tufts of 


foliage, its fine red stems, and more 
numerous, larger white flowers of greater 
substance. It is said that it is from this form 
that two exceedingly fine varieties have 
emanated. These are S. b. Gloria and S. b. 


Magna, both of which are very lovely and 
sometimes produce more than one flower on 
a stem, though this is a doubtful quality. The 
tormer, sent out from the Craven Nursery a 
few years ago, is taller than S. b. tridentina, 
has a more greenish stem and is exceedingly 
free in bloom. It is one of the finest of all. 
S. b. Magna, although of surpassing charin 
where it does well, is more difficult, and varies 
much in different gardens. |t has splendid, 
large, white flowers, and one feature where it 
scores in comparison with N. b. Gloria is the 
possession of a markedly red stem. 

Other good burseriana forms include the 
lovely SN. b. speciosa, the grand S. b. major, 


and S. b. crenata, as being all good, 
especially N. b. speciosa, whose masses of 
lightly compressed, glaucous, spiny leaves 


иге surmounted by stems of special brilliance 
and bearing lovely flowers. S. b. minor, 
the higher mountain form of N. burseriana, 
їз approved of by many as the dwarfest, 
yet ах having wonderfully large blooms for 


such a tiny plant. Were one to be limited 
to, say three forms one would be inclined 
to select S. b. speciosa, S. b. Gloria, and 


S. b. tridentina as satisfactory representations 
of this charming species. S. Arnott. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 


THE RED ROSE. 

I was very interested in the article by 
J.P. on “The Best Bedding Red Rose” 
(see pp. 51, 52). For many years, without 
any question, General McArthur was our 
finest red bedding variety. It was a Rose 
which did well in the majority of gardens: 





BEST BEDDING 


it flowered in fair profusion, and it carried 
a most delicious fragrance. These qualities 
commended it to rosarians, and jit may 


safely be stated that it found its way into 
every garden where Roses were grown. At 
the time of its introduction its only rival 
was Richmond. The latter was displaced in 
popular favour by General McArthur, but 
although both varieties were sent out almost 


simultaneously it took a long time to 
discover that, for garden purposes at least, 
General McArthur was the better of the 


two. Richmond took precedence for а time 
for the simple reason that it was а success 
under glass, and was seen and admired in 
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I am inclined to put this down at present as 


our best crimson outdoor Hybrid Tea 
Rose. It lacks fragrance, but that is its only 
fault. If the merit of perfume is excepted 


—and this may be forgiven on account of 


its other excellences—it will hold its own 
with any other outdoor variety. Etoile de 
Hollande is its only rival. Both are very 
similar, but the Dutch variety is very 
sweetly perfumed. Despite this I prefer the 
Irish Rose. It has a refinement which seems 
to be wanting in Etoile de Hollande. 
Nevertheless, both are splendid sorts, and 


they should not have been omitted from an 
article on “ The Best Bedding Red Козе." 
In this respect, too, what of Mrs. C. F. 
Van Rossem? This is, indeed, a charming 
little Rose It is a more double edition ‘of 
Red Letter Day and is fragrant. 

There are many new crimson Roses but I 
would not readily displace General McArthur, 
Etoile de Hollande, and William C. Gaunt in 
favour of any of them. I expected great things 
from the variety Courtney Page, but have 





FIG. 31.—SAXIFRAGA  BURSERIANA, 


every flower show. Hose growing under 


glass, however, is not Rose growing in the 
open, and indeed few, very few, of the 
good indoor varieties are of any use in 


the garden. 

As a matter of fact General 
one of the few American Roses that are of 
value for outdoor cultivation in British 
gardens. Hadley is a beautiful variety and, to 
my mind, has one of the most perfect flowers 
obtainable, but it is hopeless and altogether 
unreliable in the garden. Full exposure to sun 
renders the blooms almost blue in tone. The 
same may be said of Hoosier Beauty. We 
must never forget the fact that most of the 
American raisers are working for the 
production ‘of Roses that are suitable for 
cultivation under glass. Such Roses are 
wanted for a totally different state of affairs 
than that which obtains here. It takes a 
really good Rose to withstand the vagaries of 
the British climate. 

Mrs. E. Powell, 


McArthur is 


which, by the way, is 
commended by Mr. H. R. Darlington, is a 
splendid variety. It is too little known by 
the average grower. J. Р. makes no mention 
of the merits of Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald. 


been sadly disappointed. The most promisin 
newcomer that I have yet seen is F red 
Harrison, which was shown for the first time 
last year at Saltaire. This fine dark 
crimson Rose was noted there for its 
wonderful fragrance. If it proves to be a 
good bedding and decorative variety its fame 
is assured. 

In the dwarf Polyantha section J. P, 
omits to mention Eblouissant. This was sent 
out by M. Turbat, of Orleans, in 1918. The 
name is against it, but I have translated 
this and always refer to it as Resplendence, 
Surely this is by far the finest of all the, 
so-called, dwarf Polyanthas. I write ‘so. 
called” because this type is changing very 
fast and we are rapidly getting away from 
it. This is evidenced by many of the new 
sorts that are now listed in this section. 
Resplendence, or, if you will, Eblouissant, 
is an example. It is more like a China 
variety in character, and I suspect there is 
a good deal of Cramoisie Superieur blood in 
it. The colour is a brilliant velvety-red, and 
the flowers are of good size and shape. It 
is & pretty little Rose and very floriferous 
George M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Illustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
d стене ‚ог of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 


eon responsible for loss or injury. 
Editors and Publisher.—Our would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 


cations, and sace us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 


dep ^ 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much wn- 
necessary delay and usion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Urgent Communications.—71/ sent telegraph these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron." Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Letters for Publication, aswell as specimens of plants 
noming, be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONIY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 


LOSS OF FRAGRANCE IN THE 
MUSK PLANT. 
H' long the disappearance of fragrance 


in this once popular flower (Mimulus 

moschatus) has been going on is un- 
certain, but the first reference to it in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle was an enquiry from 
Mr. T. Smith, the well-known nurseryman of 
Newry, in 1909 (Vol. xlv., p. 267). Since that 
date a good deal of attention has been directed 
to the subject, and as late as January 8, 
Mr. R. W. Ascroft, of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, has sent his views of the subject to 
the Morning Post. He states that only from 
two correspondents has he received definite 
statements that the writers possess plants 
which still retain the old fragrance. I have 
also learned from one correspondent of mine, 
that he still possesses a fragrant plant of 
Mimulus moschatus, and he has promised to 
send me a piece of it when it appears above 
ground. 

The original plant, found by Douglas, wax 
described in 1825 in the Botanical Register, 
tab. 1118. The name  moschatus would 
obviously not have been given to it unless the 
plant sent home by him possessed a musky 
odour. The plant is described by Lindley as 
having been found growing sparingly on the 
margins of springs in the country about 
the River Columbia їп British Columbia, 
N.W. America, but no mention is made by 
Douglas (see Journal Royal Horticultural Society, 
March, 1914) of the exact locality or conditions 
under which he found the plant. 

It is  reconfmended in the Botanical 
Register that “to be cultivated in perfection 
it should be planted in peat soil in a shady 
border.” But it is certain that the musky 
odour is freely developed when grown in 
pots in a sunny window in cottages. The 
curious fact emerges on enquiry that the 
Mimulus moschatus is mostly without odour 
in the wild state in British Columbia, or 
plants occur rarely, here and there, іп 
which а faint, musky odour may, with 
difficulty, be recognised. Douglas himself 
noticed that the musk odour is apparently 
not characteristic in plants at] the coast 
(Ascroft). Mr. Denys Nelson of the Pharmacy 
of the General Hospital, Vancouver, has 
taken considerable trouble to find out if 
seed of the fragrant Musk їз obtainable 
from the wild plant. I learn from him 
that Professor Davidson of the University 
of British Columbia, who sent seed to Kew 
in 1916, has not heard if they produced 
scented plants, which he certainly would 
have done, if it had. 

Mr. J. W. Winson, of the Daily Province 
newspaper, complains that the scented plant 
is not to be obtained in British Columbia. 
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Messrs. Brand, florists, of Vancouver, state 
quite decidedly that the scented plant 
cannot be obtained there, and suggest 
that the Musk plant was probably a native 
of China! (probably confusing musk odour 
and the Musk plant). Mr. Nelson wrote to 
Shanghai, but Mr. D. MacGregor, the 
Superintendent of the Parks Department 
there, stated that the only species of Mimulus 
known in China are Mimulus nepalensis, 
Benth., and M. tenellus, Nutt., and that the 
only possible reason for assuming that the 
plant is of Chinese origin is that the musk 
scent of animal origin is nearly all obtained 
from China! 

Mr. Brown, florist, of Vancouver, told 
Mr. Nelson that he had received a quantity 
of the scented plant, but that it came to 
him indirectly from Messrs. Cannell of 
““ Hednesford " (Eynsford ?), Kent, England! 
Similarly enquiry made in California showed 
that the seedsmen of Los Angeles obtained 
the seed of the scented Musk plant from 
Europe! Although Mimulus moschatus grows 
wild in the Sierra Nevada in Southern 
California, fragrant 


wild plants аге not 


never closely examined the internal organs 
of the flower to see what the real defect was. 
It has never been noticed to have апу 
Musk scent with it. I cannot give any 
opinion why the old-fashioned Musk has lost 


its scent. Although I introduced Harrison's 
Musk some years ago, I have not seen 
any of it for some years. I am afraid it 
is lost." 

It is obvious, therefore, that those who 


have purchased seed of Harrison’s Musk and 
found the resulting plants fragrant could not 
have had that hybrid, but the seed of the 
fragrant Musk instead. The only influence 
that Harrison’s Musk could have had would 
have been that this new hybrid, being a 
more robust plant, ousted Mimulus moschatus 
as a border plant, for nurserymen always 
prefer to sell a new variety which realises 
a better price in preference to an old one. 
Hence the fragrant Musk would be neglected, 
except in cottage windows. Recently I asked 
a large grower for a plant of Iris florentina 
and was told it was not grown now! 
Another explanation would possibly be that 
the Mimulus moschatus is apt to die off in 





FIG. 32.—RHODODENDRON SCINTILLANS: 


obtainable there. It would appear, therefore, 
that the plant found by Douglas was a 
scented variety of the plant, occurring 
under environment or conditions not noticed 
by him, and that all the plants in culti- 
vation must have proceeded, like the Irish 
Yew (Taxus fastigiata) from one original 
parent. But the conditions under which 
the plant keeps or loses its odour open up 
problems concerning the quantity and 
variation in constituents that occur in the 
essential oils of well-known plants, such as 
Peppermint and Lavender. 

ln New Zealand, according to Mr. W. 
Ascroft (Morning Post, January 8) the 
Musk plant has also lost its odour. 

It remains, therefore, to try and ascertain 
the conditions under which the scented 
variety has been and can be again propagated. 
One of the reasons why the fragrant plant 
has almost disappeared seems to have been 
the introduction of a robust hybrid form of 
it in 1877 by Messrs. Harrison & Sons, of 
Leicester, suitable for bedding. 

Mr. J. Harrison (January 7, 1924) wrote 
to my friend, Mr. R. F. Stroud of Leicester, 
" Harrison’s Musk was a hybrid raised by 
a friend of mine who crossed the old- 
fashioned Musk with the spotted Mimulus, 
but I could never find a seed-pod, therefore 
I put it down as a ‘mule’ condition, but 


R.H.S. 


AWARD OF MERIT, JANUARY 29 (SEE P. 69). 


dry seasons and that seedsmen would naturally 
send to its home in N. America for seed, 
and would get the seed of Mimulus moschatus, 
but not of the scented variety, and the un- 
witting propagation of the plant would lead 
to the supposition that the fragrant Musk had 
lost its scent. 

Mr. Ascroft learnt from Mr. F. R. 8. 
Balfour of Dawyck, that in streams in this 
country and Scotland where plants of Mimulus 
moschatus and M. Langsdorffii have become 
perfectly naturalised, after a few years they 
seemed to disappear more or less completely. 

So far as facts are concerned it appears 
perfectly clear that (1) the fragrant form of 
Mimulus moschatus may be reproduced by 
seed and that  Harrison's Musk cannot. 
Whether the seeds of the fragrant Musk all 
produce fragrant plants there is no evidence 
to show; (2) that the wild North American 
plants possess no odour of Musk, or only 8 
scarcely perceptible one, there is plenty of 
evidence to show. 

The Assistant Director of Kew Gardens 
kindly informs me that “there are specimens 
of Mimulus moschatus in the Herbarium. 
from San Juan Island, Mt. Constitution; 
Montesano Wn.; N.W. Montana (Trail Lake); 
British Columbia} (Vancouver Island in many 
localities); Utah; Oregon (several localities): 
and Yellowstone Park (Lady’s Creek).”’ 
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The date of the loss of odour is subsequent 
to 1883, although records of diminished fragrance 
had been noticed somewhat earlier. 

So far as existing experience is recorded 
concerning the growth of the scented Musk 
plant, Douglas does not seem to have recorded 
any difference in the environment of the 
scented and scentless forms of the plant. 
That it grows in peaty soil at the side of 
streams is generally agreed upon by those 
who find the wild plant in Vancouver. The 
evidence in this country is that if grown in 
sunny cottage windows in a pot, with water 
kept in the saucer, the want of fragrance has 
not been noticed, but in the case of plants in 
the open border the fragrance is not always 
perceptible. Moreover, the observation has 
been made that the plant is most perceptibly 
fragrant in the hot summer months, or when 
it is grown near the pipes on the floor under 
the stage in the greenhouse. A friend of mine 
has known it for fifty years, when it was 
planted near a spring in a garden in a sunny 
spot, and every year it has been fragrant, 
especially on warm, summer days. Even in 
Vancouver there are probably hot, sunny 
corners near streams, and in such а place 
Douglas may have found the plant. 

Any one who knows Dartmoor well, and has 
felt the steamy heat in the ravines at between 
1,000 and 2,000 feet, as compared with the 
cold winds on the tops of the hills on а hot 
summer day, will recognise the possibility of a 
sunny corner even in cold districts where 
fragrant Musk might flower and be odorous in 
the summer months. 

If it can be proved that Musk plants, 
originally fragrant, have permanently lost 
their fragrance, the cause of it is worthy of 
careful research and prolonged observation, 
since it is known that the yield of essential 
oil in the Lavender and Peppermint is reduced 
in sunless, cold, and damp weather. There 
may be also differences in the soil that may 
lead to diminution of the yield of oil. А 
paper published by two Japanese chemists in 
Yakugakuzashi, in September, 1923, showed 
that the menthol contents of Peppermint oil 
grown in Manchuria decreased year by year, 
and after a few years the oil no longer yields 
erystals of menthol, but no explanation or theory 
concerning the fact is forthcoming. Some have 
supposed that the loss of scent in the Musk 
plant is dependent on the more or less abund- 
ance of the glandular hairs, but Mr, J. Boodle, 
of the Jodrell Laboratory, Kew, has kindly 
reported that on examination of a plant at 
Kew which appears to be Mimulus moschatus, 
but is scentless, the glandular hairs have 
mostly a long stalk and a two-celled head. 
Hairs of the same kind are present on the leaf 
of a Herbarium specimen of the wild plant 
collected in America in 1859, and there are 
apparently no other glands. The loss of scent 
is evidently, therefore, not due to the absence 
of glands, but possibly to a change in the 
nature of the secretions formed in them. 
There can be no doubt that temperature has 
4 good deal to do with the uniform develop- 
ment of scent. 

Chemists are well aware of the chemical 
changes that may take place under a slight 
change of temperature in ordinary chemicals, 
and the physiologist and biologist cannot fail 
to remember how limited is the range of 
temperature under which healthy products are 


formed in the human body, i.e., 98° F. for 
the temperature of the blood, but if raised 
to 106° F- for a time soon leads to death from 


the formation of other chemicals produced by 
bacilli that thrives at a higher temperature. 
[t is also well known how limited is the tempera- 
ture at which the different enzymes of plants act. 

The temperature at which natural perfumes 
are diffused in the atmosphere is also known 
to vary, and research in this direction is 
much needed. Although heat is operative 
in many cases, that is not so in the case 
of winter-flowering shrubs and flowers, nor 
those that bloom at night, like the night- 
flowering Stock. It would be worth while sub- 
mitting the unscented Musk to tropical heat and 
moisture in a greenhouse to see if scent could 
be developed in this manner. E. M. Holmes. 


LITSEA CITRATA. 


I sEND the following note as it may be 
of interest to readers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle resident where conditions аге 
warmer than in the British Isles. 

Comparatively few of the numerous species 
of trees which are indigenous to the Pine 
district of 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet in the 
Khasia Hills are represented by any large 
number, and in most cases the number is 
again very much more limited if only fully 
grown trees are considered. This is 
undoubtedly due to the indigenous Pine, 
Pinus Khasya, which appears to be capable 
of holding its position against any other 
species of tree in its vicinity. — [ts natural 
reproduction is exceptionally good апа the 
soil and climatic conditions are favourable 
for its growth, but many other species of 
trees are equally favoured by these conditions 





and yet unsuccessful in their struggle for 
existence. From practical knowledge, I am 
led to believe that the Pine has some 


poisonous effect on all other plants grown in 


somewhat larger and of a brighter yellow 
colour, while the anthers being a Buttercup 
yellow increase the ornamental value of the 
blooms. 

The tree is conspicuous in the forest by 
its smooth green bark, but the bark and 
leaves of the older trees are often discoloured 
by mildew. Of the sixty trees which I have 
recently examined on an extensive search in 
the Pine forest, between 5,000 feet and 6,000 feet, 
fifty-two were bearing female flowers and 
eight only (which were growing together, 
forming a clump) bearing male flowers. 
Two trees only were observed bearing fruit 
(Fig. 33), but numerous seedlings in various 
stages of growth were to be seen scattered 
here and there, and the birds, which are 
very fond of the fruit, are, I think, 
responsible for its distribution. The natives 
also value the fruit highly for medicinal 
purposes, and the local name of the tree is 
Dieng-Jalew. Litsea citrata is a tree of 
rapid growth and its ornamental value should 
win for it a place in every garden where 
climatic conditions are favourable. L. Ruse, 
Shillong, Assam, 





FIG, 


this is one of the 
it is the most dominating 


its proximity, and that 
main reasons why 


tree on the hill slopes surrounding this 
district. Thus, a few species of Oak and 
the Birch (Betula alnoides) are often the 
only combatants to be seen in areas of 


fully grown Pines, whilst the great variety 
of genera and species such as one finds in 
a forest of young Pines are, I venture to 
say, gradually exterminated. 

It is only in areas where the Pines have 
been considerably thinned from time to time 
that well matured trees of such species as 
Litsea citrata are to be found, and in such 
places Litsea citrata grows to a height of 
50 to 60 feet with trunks of 5 feet in 
circumference at ground level. 

When flowering it can usually be located 
by the humming of bees which are probably 
attracted by the delightful Orange fragrance 
given off by its flowers, whilst the leaves 
also have a very pleasant fragrance when 
crushed. 

Except when in flower or fruit, there is 
no distinguishing characteristic between the 
male andgfemale tree. The male flowers are 
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BULB GARDEN. 


FRITILLARIA PALLIDIFLORA. 


KNOwN in this country for many years 
Fritillaria pallidiflora is yet a rare plant, and, 
it must be admitted that it is more quaint 
than beautiful. From the greyish-green foliage, 
sparsely produced, rises a stem, surmounted by 
one, rarely two, flowers of a uniform straw or pale- 
buff colour; the nodding blooms are persistant, 
and as they appear in March or early April, they 
may form an interesting feature for a half. 
shaded nook in the rock garden, or the 
sheltered woodland. The plant reaches a height 
of from one foot to eighteen inches, and is 
a good subject for the embellishment of the 
alpine house or the cool greenhouse. 

Reproduction is slow, offsets but rarely 
appearing ; as against this, however, the plant 
is thoroughly hardy, and may be left undis- 


turbed for years in the certain knowledge 
that in its season the greyish leaves and 
peculiar flowers will duly appear. Loam, leaf- 


mould and vegetable matter constitute а suitable 
rooting medium. R. £. A. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYBRIDIZATION OF BERBERIS. 
IN the Gardeners’ Chronicle of January 5 


Vicary Gibbs contributed an 
extremely interesting note on Berberis from 
home-saved seed and from imported native 
seed. He pointed out that, with one or two 
exceptions, all the seeds of species sent home 
from China by Mr. Wilson and other collectors 
have come true, whilst -again with one or two 
exceptions —the same species, when raised from 
seed saved from plants. growing in English 
gardens, throw a large proportion of hybrids. 

I was greatly interested in why this should be 
so, and hoped that in the following issue some 
one would write, giving an explanation, There 
has, however, been no further mention of the 
matter so I venture to put forward a theory 
which ] think may explain the matter. [It is, 
however, nothing but a theory, and I am 
unable to support it from personal observation 
of the pollination of Berberis either at home or 
abroad. The methods. employed by Nature to 
ensure cross-fertilisation between different flowers 
of the same species are pretty widely known, 
and extraordinarily ingenious. There are, on the 
contrary, some well-known devices to prevent 
cross-fertilisation between flowers belonging to 
different species and genera. Perhaps the best 
known among flowers whose pollen is carried 
by insects, is the custom among insects of 
paving a round of calls among flowers of one 
species at a time. A bee gathering honey in a 
meadow does not go from Buttercup to Daisy. 
trom Daisy to Dandelion, and зо on to Cow- 
slip. 1f it starts with Buttercup it sticks to 
Buttercup for some considerable time, and 
їп going from Buttercup to Buttercup, it 
incidently carries Buttercup pollen for the 
fertilisation of Buttercups. 1f the bee gathered 
promiscuously from several species and genera 
at once, there would result а great waste of 
pollen in impossible marriages, and probably a 
crop of distressing mongrels as well. 

It is improbable that the bee knows 
anything about the pollination it is effecting. 
It does not confine its attention to. Buttercups 
in order to ensure pure Buttercup marriages. 
It probably has some very good reason of 
its own for specialising on a particular 
species on oa honey-gathering— expedition. 
Possibly it finds it quicker and easier to 
work in this way, and whilst. it suits the 
hee, it at. the same time fits in. very well 
with the marriage laws of the flowers. 

I do not know what particular insects 
visit the various Chinese species of Berberis 
in China. and carry their. pollen. But. it is 
fairly safe to assume that the whole business 
is highly specialised, and the insects. confine 


(page 5). Mr. 


their attention to one species at a time, 
even when several species of Berberis ате 
vrowing side by side. Or it may be that 


each species of Berberis has its own particular 
species of insect visitor. But these same 
Berberis brought to English gardens find 
themselves without their accustomed insect 
euests. The Aldenham bees; for instance, 
eannot specialise as do the Berberis-visiting 
bees of China. Or. rather, they can only 
specialise, as does Mr. Vicary Gibbs. himself, 


in universalium. Barberries and insects in 
China may have been adapting themselves 
to each others ways for some millions. of 
generations, But at Aldenham a simple 


country bee may find itself in a plantation 
of а hundred) or more distinet species of 
Berberis, none of which it hus ever seen 
before. If the bee. is to get Berberis 
honey at all he must get it mixed, and 
mixed honey spells mixed pollen. and mixed 


Marriages, 

[3 not this probably what happens? ds 
и пос simply that under the high speciali- 
sution oof natural conditions the Chinese 
Insects are able to distinguish one Berberis 
species from another, whilst. to the. British 
insect a Chinese Berberis is a Chinese 
Berberis—a rieh mine of honey and nothing 
more. Clarence Elliott. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 
PLANT NOTES. 


LINNAEA BOREALIS, 


Tris is an ideal plant for cool places in the 
woodland, for growing among small Ferns on 
a shady side of the rock garden, or adorning а 
mossy stump. [t is a creeping species (the 
only member of its genus), allied to the 
Honeysuckle and Abelia, and it produces very 
slender, prostrate branches, which delight. in 
threading their way about other dwarf plants. 
stained with a 








The evergreen. foliage, often 
bronzy-red, consists of атпай, egg-shaped, 
opposite leaves, and at intervals along the 


trailing growths appears on erect, thread-like 
stems, a pair of dainty little rosy-pink bells. 

The Twin-flower, as it is called, is a native 
of northern Europe, including parts of Britain, 
while from the Canadian Rockies and many 
localities in. British Columbia westward almost 
to the shores of the Pacific, there grows in 
ereat profusion a form sometimes known as 
L. americana. | 

Though many authorities give this plant 
specitic rank, not a few consider it merely as 
a geographical form of the European one. 
Be that as it may, the Canadian Linnaea is 
venerally considered the better doer, and 
while it is certainly rather larger in all its 
parts its blossoms are a fuller colour, tending 
to rosy-crimson. 

I find do difficulty in satisfying either of 
these plants. What they appear to need are 
uniform conditions of moisture, good drainage, 
a cool, half-shady or wholly sunless place, some 
loose. vegetable soil as а root-run and some- 
thing cool to ramble over, A. T.J. 





SPRAYING FAILURES. 


— — — 


Scertics who scoff at the apostles of 
sprayving—and there are many, still, who will 
not believe—are able to point the finger ої 
scorn at failures which, of course, they 
claim to support their glib assertions that 
spraying is futile folly. Even the most 
ardent advocate of spraying has to admit 
that failures are far too frequent, but the 
tendency has been to say as little as 
possible about the failures, lest, presumably, 
both recruits апа waverers should be dis- 
couraged. and tempted to give in. 

No real progress ean be made when truth 
is suppressed, and it is essential to candidly 
admit the limitations of spraying, and when 
failures occur, to investigate them, discover 
tho causes and make them widely known. 

When attempts at investigation of failure 
are made it is generally a matter of argu- 
ment between the purveyor ot the spraying 
materials and the man who uses them: the 
one blames the other for careless workman- 
ship, and in retaliation the workman condemns 
the spray-fluid, and that is as far as it gets. 


Manufacturers of spraying materials are 
undoubtedly putting really good, capable 
preparations on the market, and where 
fluida fail it is generally where they are 
home made, or because bought fluids are 
not diluted strictly in accordance: with the 
manufacturers direetions, or are used for 
other than their correet purposes. The one 
fault with the manufacturers is that in 
order to meet competition and popular 


demand they strive to produce an individual 
sprav to cope with too comprehensive a 
range of pests. 1t. would be a boon if one 
mixture could be concocted that would 
grapple with all manner of insects or with 
the many fungous diseases. that affect trees 
and plants, but it is better to be. explicit 
than to cht too much, 

A spraying chart is an urgent. need one 
that tabulates. pests, the subjects they infest, 
the times at whieh they are vulnerable to 
attack, and. the materials that will destroy. 
The trouble is that the only people who 
seem to be sufficiently interested and enter- 
prising enough to produce and distribute 
Anything of this nature are the manufneturers 
of spraying materials, and, naturally. enough, 
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the products of competing firms are not 
recommended and the chart advises the use 
of the particular proprietary sprays for as 
wide а range of pests as possible. Whilst 
these conditions prevail progress will be slow. 
and failures far too frequent. 

Commercial fruit growers have advanced 
bevond the private gardener in the campaign 


against pests and = diseases. The matter is 
too vital to the commercial man to be 
treated casually, and the fact that fruit 
farming is more or less colonized in certain 
districts has a great bearing. The commercial 
growers have their local] associations, and 


part of their work is to disseminate informa- 
tion regarding local pests and = diseases, and 
to furnish instructions regarding what to 
use and when to use it. Pritate gardeners 
are in a vast number of cases isolated and 
thrown baek upon self reliance. They 
cannot possibly concentrate so entirely upon 
this subject as those who seek their livelihood 
on fruit farms, and to urge that every 
gardener should be an expert plant pathologist 
would be to talk unreasonably. 


It is quite a feasible argument that where 
young journeyimen or garden labourers are 
deputed to spray, even the best of fluids 
are sometimes rendered ineffective by faulty 
application, but failure is far more attribu- 
table to several other reasons. It is to Бе 
feared that all too often the fact is over. 
looked that although orchard or garden 
fruit trees may be temporarily cleansed by 
spraying, many of the pests exist and 
flourish upon the occupants of shrubberies, 
on the hedges surrounding the establishment, 


and even upon the weeds occupying the 
ground under the trees, or the waste, 
neglected corners of the rubbish tip. Such 


breeding grounds are amply sufficient. to 
nullify the best results of spraying the trees, 
which, if it is to be worth while, must be 
treated as one move only in а comprehen- 
sive battle against the foes that annually 
take an appalling toll from the garden 
productions of the whole country. 


The “spraying”? gardener who is surrounded 
by negligent neighbours is in a well nigh 
hopeless position, and in his interests, and 
in the whole interests of British horticulture, 


it is urgent that occupants of land should 
be rigidly restrained from permitting pests 
to flourish and menace the trees and crops 
of surrounding land. There should be no 
necessity for State interference in such a 
matter, but if liberty of action is allowed 
to work havoc, restrietion of that liberty 


becomes essential and inevitable. 


In claiming it to be unreasonable to 
expeet every gardener to be expert in plant 
pathology, no suggestion is made that the 
controllers of gardens should make no efiort 
to traco the identity of the pests and diseases 
they encounter. Failures are bound to occur 
where ignorance reigns. The way to avoid 
failure is first to ascertain the nature of 
the enemy, for that will be a guide to the 
best spray to use, and the best time to 
use it. The Royal Horticultural Society, 
The Royal Agricultural Society, The Ministry 
of Agriculture, The Chamber of Horticul- 
ture, and a host of scientific. experimental 
stations exist, all of which are willing to 
impart information, to identify pests, and 
advise remedies. 

What is the payment of an — annual 
subseription, and a trifle in postage to 
secure reliable information compared with 
the waste and vexation belonging to failures 
brought about by groping in the dark? 
Much progress has been made, a preat 
deal more spraying is done than in. time 
past, and it is better to spray than not to 
spray, but it is too expensive, and too 
irksome a task to be carried on in 
haphazard manner. Infinitely greater headway 
should be made, and would be made, if 
garden owners sought more diligently for 
accurate information, and thus made sure of 
choosing the right weapons of warfare and 
selecting the most favourable times for their 
use. 4. J, Macself. 
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FRUIT CONFERENCE AT SEALE HAYWE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


By 4 invitation of 
terence on 


the Governors, a con- 
Fruit Growing was held at the 
Seale-Hayue Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon, on Monday, January 213. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties of travel us 
a result of the railway strike and the very 
inclement weather--it poured in torrents all 
day—the Principal of the College, * Colonel 
Edwardes- Ker, 1з to be congratulated on an 
attendance of about one hundred growers and 
others interested drawn from the various 
scattered fruit areas in Devon and Cornwall. 

The Principal, in the absence of Mr. G. 
Lambert, M.P., Chairman of the Governors, 
-opened the Conference, mentioning that 
West of England fruit growers — always 
claimed to be able to grow as good fruit, 
particularly Apples, in their part, as 
growers in other parts of the country. He asked 
those present, whether this was a fact, and 
iY it was, did tho rather longer distance from 
markets and the greater rainfall, 35:45 inches 
per annum, as compared with 25:27 inches in 
the East, prevent any considerable economic 
extension of the industry. Personally he 
thought it did not, for the more favourable 


general climatic conditions outweighed the 
disadvantages. 
As regards marketing, tke longer distance 


from consuming centres made careful attention 
to this question a sine-qua-non, but he 
regretted to say that in this respect the 
West generally was far behind the other 
districts in their systems of distribution. 

The first. paper on "Some Insect Pests of 
Fruit" was read by Mr. W. E. H. Hodson, 
Advisory Economic Entomologist to the 
South-Western Province. He detailed the 
various clssses of insects attacking the Apple 
and the means generally adopted for com- 
bating them. In the discussion which followed 
it appeared that woolly aphis and codlin 
moth are the two chief Apple pests of the 
West. This is what one would expect seeing 


the vast number of poorly cultivated farin 
orchards which receive little or no pest 
control. So far as woolly aphis is concerned 


ureat things are hoped from the release. this 
sumiuer of a quantity of the Chalcid Fly 
(Appleinus sp.), which is a parasite of this aphis 
and one that has recently been imported and 
bred by the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
Measure of success of this form of treatment 
will depend on the acclimatisation and con- 
sequent rapid increase of the Chaleid and 
whether it in its. turn. will remain free. from 
being preyed upon. At any rate a system 
such as this seems the only satisfactory way 


ot dealing with a pest sọ common in 
orchards, the spraying of whieh is an 


uneconomie proposition. 
Mr. W.N. Lobjoit, Controller of Horticulture, 
Ministry of Agriculture, read the second paper 


entitled ‘Phe Possibilities of Frut Growing 
in the West of England.” Before considering 
the local reasons whether it would be sound 


financially to increase the area of fruit in the 
West, Mre Lobjoit discussed the view 
frequently expressed now by growers, that a 
stage of overproduction, and especially of 
Apples, has been reached. The speaker was 
definitely of opinion that this was not the case. 
Firstly, the people of these Islands consumed 
the least amount of fruit. per head of any of 
the civilised countries. Secondly, so long as 
imports of fruits remained as vast as they are 
at present--for example, in {һе first. eleven 
months of 1923, their values were Apples, 
£6,000,000: Pears, £1,536,000; Plums, £1,571,000; 
raw Currants, | 303,000; and GC ooseberries, 
£123,000—1t. was quite obvious that here was 
an outlet for home grown produce by replace- 
ment of the imported, 1t is only possible to 


effect this replacement by more economic 
production, and by (I) Growing the article 


required. by the consumer; (2) Reducing costs 
of production; (3) Presenting the article to the 
constmner in а better and more attractive form. 

How many times, said Mr. Lobjoit, has this 
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vase been put to the British grower? How 
simple a problem it seems to those who do 
not know the intricacy of the fruit trade? 
And how difhcult is it to attain in reality ? 

Mr. Lobjoit then dealt with the benefits 
aceruing to the locality by increasing the fruit 
area, He said that it had been. shown that 
fitty acres of fruit gave as much employment 
as a thousand acres of grass. land, and that 
this meant a greater. rural. population, higher 
parish rateable value. and increased. turnover 
to local. tradesmen, 

Mr. Lobjoit’s answer to his questions was 
that there was room for extension provided 
it was carried out on the right lines. 

As regards the farm orchards, it appears 
that the gradual decrease in acreage, which in 
the ten vears 1910-1920 amounted (in. Devon- 
shire) to 4,000. дегез, has now been arrested 
and that a slight. increase has been recorded 
this year, though in. the neighbouring county 
of Somerset the decrease is still maintained. 

The rehabilitation of these Orchards was 
recomended by replanting only approved 
varieties, better cultivation and, where possible, 
top-grutting. 

As regards the disposal of the bulk of the 
fruit from these farm orehards, Mr, Lobjoit 
said that even the best samples, put in the 
market as they were at present in a rough 
manner, with no bulk of varieties hnown to 
the consumer, had à badly depressing effect on 
the sale of good quality English Apples, and 
that it was of tho utmost importance to keep 
as much as possible of this class of produce 
off the consuming market and to find an 
outlet for it for cider, jam-making, «е. 

In the discussion which followed this in- 
teresting paper, the difficulties in tho way of 


renovating old orchards by top-grafting was 
emphasised. One speaker mentioned that 
Silver Leat was a disease which frequently 


rendered. this system of renovation a failure. 
In his own case, over fifty per cent. of the 
trees in a five-acre orchard top-grafted in the 
most approved way with Bramley’s Seedling 
and Newton Wonder, had been killed with 
Stereum after they had grown well and been 
free. from disease. for three. years. and had 
made five to six feet of growth. 

The Stereum infection undoubtedly came 
from stumps in hedge rows and neighbouring 
covers, and the disease was the more virulent 
on ассоци! of the heavy rainfall producing 
more favourable conditions for infection and 
development. Other speakers expressed. similar 
experiences. 

After lunch, which was provided. in the 
College refectory, Mr. R. Wellington read a 


paper on “Some Unsolved Problems affect- 
ing the Fruit Grower,” which we hope to 
publish in a subsequent issue. The dis- 


cussion whieh followed revolved chiefy about 
the causes and possible means of checking 
“biennial fruiting,” the lecturer giving 
details of the system of manuring udvocated 
bv the late Mr. H. E. Pollock Hodsell. 
and carried out so successfully by the late 
Mr. S. Н. Bickham at Ledbury. 

The last paper, on ** Orchard Renovation.” 


was read by Mr. C. Mackintosh, tho Neale 
Hayne Horticulturist, who gave an outline 
of the best recognised practice im this 


direction. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


— — —. 


Young Lads and Horticulture. -- 1 have read 
with interest the correspondence in vour paper 
on the subject of “ Young Lads and Horti- 
culture," and at this stage it seems appro- 
priate to mention the increased. educational 
facilities now available for assisting the educa- 
tion of gardeners, smallholders, nurservmen, 
ote. There are now in existence a number of 
Farm Institutions with horticultural sections 
and classes for gardeners. These classes should 
do much to enable the present generation to 
obtain a better understanding of their work, 





and thereby stimulate. greater Interest and 
make more intelligent and better workers. 
The courses are in many cases made more 
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accessible by means of County and Ministry 
Scholarships. The object of the classes is 
not to turn out a,‘‘complete’’ gardener in 
the course of a few months, but rather to 
vive an introduction to the subject, with some 
of the why and the wherefore of things. 
to enable the students to understand зо 
cient to continue their studies and learn more. 
At this and some other Institutes three short 
courses are arranged of four weeks each, which 
together. form à complete course. By spread- 
Ing the course over the three seasons the 
various. aspects of horticulture can be dealt 
with in a practical way in the minimum of 
time. — Employers are usually only too glad 
to enable the lads in their employ to leave 
for these courses, as they have found from 
experience that as a result of the courses the 
lads are better and more intelligent workers. 
C. E. Hudson, Hort. Instructor, Herefordahire 
Institute of Agriculture, St. Albans. 


———1 was sorry to read the opinion of 
Constant Reader in your issue, of January 19, 
but, nevertheless, it is true. The knowledge 
and experience one requires to be an efficient 
gardener, makes an ambitious voung man 
wonder whether it is worth while to follow 
up his studies, having regard to his own 
future as a good gardener. The question 
is a serious one for journevinen who are 
now in manhood and have spent precious 
time since. leaving school "in laying tbe 
foundation for what they hoped would be 
a successful career. b am afraid it is too 
late for them to start at the bottom of 
the ladder in another calling. What is the 
opinions of others? Ambitious. 


Gladiolus Melleri.—-The flower (see Fig. 29. 
p. 73) shown under this name at the lust 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
was аге by many, but a few visitors 
cast a doubt whether it was correctly named. 
Mr. Wallace was overheard to say that he 
thought it was like a Watsonia type. On 
returning home | thought it would һе 
interesting to find out more particulars, if 
possible, and I eventually came across the 
following :—'* G. Mille (Miller's). The flowers 
of this species are. violet coloured, produced 
on stems eighteen inches long. Was intro- 
duced in 1751. Plant. comes in bloom) late 
in May or сапу June.--G. Watsonioides. А 
species similar to G. Watsonius, The flowers 
are scarlet produced on spikes eighteen to 
twenty inches. It is best treated as a full 
bulb, being planted in frames or with 
protection from cold.--G. Watsonius (Watson's). 
А very early blooming species used largely 
for winter forcing. The flowers are an 
orange-red. Plant grows about sixteen imches 
high. Corms are nearly bardy and will hve 
over winter with protection. Should be planted 
in the fall."7--Judging. from the above Mr. 
Wallace does not seem to be far wrong. Smilu. 

[Gladiolus Melleri was deseribed by Baker in 
the Journal of Botany, vol. xiv, p. ЗЗА (1876), ах 
having a bright red perianth. and a curved, 
narrowly funnel-shaped tube and carrying frou 
6-12 flowers in a very lax spike. It is unfor- 
tunate that there is a G. Milleri, a South African 
species, Which is figured in Bot, Mag.. t. 632, but 
this is totally unlike the G. Melleri exhibited. at 
the Royal Horticultural Society s. meeting of 
January 20. G. Watsonianus is now referred. to 
Antholyza revoluta-- боя, |. 


Tulipa saxatihs.—Ji your issue of January 
26, R. E. А. has given a most misleading 
account of the above species. From his 
description of the flowers and leaves it is evi- 
dent that he has got the true species, but has 
failed to find the right conditions for growing 
it, probably forgetting that the climate of 
Crete is much warmer than in this. country. 
To say of the only Tulip that normally 
(and with me, almost invariably) produces two 
flowers from cach bulb as shown in the Bor. 
Mag., зет. 3, vol. xxxiv., t. 6.374, that “it is 
not so generous with its flowers as the 
majority of Tulips is ludierous. Tf P. КУ. А. 
will plant his bulbs. under a south wall and 
not practise *annual lifting 7 | think he will 
get better results. AUfred O. Walker, F.L.N. 





FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE RED VICTORIA. 


Тнк note on page 28 from the pen of 
Pomona in praise of this very beautiful Apple 
raises a point of interest and importance to 
commercial growers. Your contributor says 
the “fruits are so highly coloured as to 
suggest a first-rate dessert variety.” 
сап scarcely be the shadow of a doubt that 
ricoh colour is an asset of outstanding value 
in a commercial: dessert Apple, but it is an 
extremely moot point whether colour assists 
the sale of a cooking variety in the smallest 
degree. Several years ago, when there was 
much talk of the great future awaiting 
Crimson Bramley, Mr. Wm. Poupart expressed 
the opinion that there was little, if any, 
room for it, and added that colour was not 
essential in a cooking Apple. On page 27 
Market Grower says “our cooking Apples are 
satisfactory " and puts in a strong plea for 
more coloured dessert varieties for culture 
under commercial conditions. 

Early Victoria (Lynn’s Seedling. Emneth 
Early) from which I have been informed 
Red Victoria originated, is the most valuable 
early, commercial cooking Apple and it has 
established — itaelf in that position in a 
comparatively brief period of years. notwith- 
standing that the tree is subject to Silver. 
leaf disease. It may be found in nearly 
every Apple plantation round Wisbech, the 
district in which it was raised, and in other 
parts of the country too. Whit, however, 
can be said of Red Victoria? It is seen 
here and there in a limited number of 
trees certainly, but it cannot be claimed 
that it has really “caught on" as an early 
commercial Apple. Nothing serious can be 
said against it, so far as ] am aware; the 
tree is a good grower and regular cropper, 
the fruits are of excellent size with fine 
cooking qualities and their gorgeousness of 
colour equals that of Gascoyne’s Scarlet 
Seedling. Must we, then, regard its colour 
as so prejudicial that there is no place for 
it in our markets? One is forced to think 
that there is something in it, if only from 
one's experience of the truth of Mr. Poupart s 
views in regard to Crimson Bramley. The 
opinions of others on the point would be 
of interest. and practical value. W. T. 


HIGHLY COLOURED PEARS. 
(Concluded from p. 66). 


Durondeau or De 
highly-coloured fruits. 
soils, the flesh is 


Tongue produces large, 

Grown on suitable 
tender, juicy, sweet and 
delicious. The skin is shining and almost 
wholly covered with rich crimson, some 
shades of yellow and plenty of russet dots. 
The eye is small and open; the stalk an 
inch long. This fine Peur ripens early in 
November, and is a handsome and highly 
coloured variety. 

Beurré Clairgeau, grown on some soils is 
more useful for stewing than dessert, but I 
have known this handsome and showy Pear 
to be of first quality for dessert purposes. 
It преп» in November. This large and 
highly coloured variety finds many admirers 
when staged on the exhibition table. — 

Forelle or Trout Pear is in season from 
November onwards. The fruit is of medium 
size, of beautiful shape, and with markings as 
pretty аз could be expected on any fruit. The 
skin is smooth. coloured lemon-yellow апа 
bright crimson, with numerous crimson spots. 
The eye is small: the stalk an inch long. The 
Hesh is white, buttery, melting, sugary, with a 
vinous flavour. It crops splendidly, grown either 
as & cordon, espalier, or bush. 

Passe Colmar is a Pear with nearly thirty 
other names; it ripens in November and 
December. The fruit is of medium size and of 
the best quality. The colour is lemon-yellow, 
flushed red next the sun, with numerous brown 
dots and lines of russet. The flesh is yellowish- 
white, рису. melting. sweet, with a fresh, vinous 
Havour. Pomona. 


There’ 
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THe beginning of February is а suitable 
time to commence the forcing of Figs, the 
house having previously been cleansed and 
the trees washed with warm soapy water. 
Figs are easily cultivated in pots, and the 
earliest fruits are obtained from pot trees, 
but as these early trees will have been started 
some time since it is my intention to 
restrict my remarks to the growing and 
training of permanent trees under glass. 

Several types of glass-houses may be adapted 
to the cultivation of the Fig; a span-roofed 
house is, perhaps, the best for bush specimens 
in pots or for trees planted out in narrow, 
restricted borders with single stems a foot 
or eighteen inches in height. 

The Fig is easily propagated by layering 
or from cuttings and eyes. Having selected 
young trees eetablished in six or seven inch 
pote, with six to eight shoots from which 


the leader has been pinched at thc height 
it is intended to start the side shoots, the 
next consideration is the border. Where 


loains of varying quality can be obtained, that 
known to gardeners as medium loam is to 
be preferred, but if heavier soil is used, thia 
should be lightened in texture by the 
addition of burnt earth, broken bricks, old 
lime rubble, etc. Manure should not be used 
with the exception of a little bone-meal, ax 
no difficulty will be experienced in getting 
the trees to make plenty of wood growth. 
Assuming that а lean-to house is to be 
planted the trees may be placed at the front 
of the house and trained up a trellis. or 
they may be grown on the back wall, which 
should be furnished with the branches to its 
fullest extent, occupying the front of the 
house, where space permits, with bush trees 
without shading those at the back. 

The roots should be planted in inside 
borders raised above the general level of the 
house, as the roots need plenty of warinth 
when the trees are growing and ripening 
their fruit. and it is very necessary for 
water to pass away rapidly through the 
compost. An excavation equal to the depth 
of the drainage will be sufficient; in some 
cases the drainage may be raised to the 
ground level, but this depends on the 
structure of the house. Drain pipes four 
inches in diameter should be arranged to 
carry away the dreinage water, with about twelve 


inches of clean drainage material. There 
should be about one square foot of border 
to every square yard of trellis when the 


tree is matured. 

In some cases, owing to the nature of the 
subsoil, it may be necessary to concrete 
the floor, when nine inches depth of drainage 
would be sufficient. Place turves, grass side 
downwards, over the drainage. beat the 
compost firmly as it is placed in position 
and keep it in position by retaining walls 
to the limits determined upon. A border 
twenty inches deep and two or three feet 
wide will be suitable the first year according 
to the size of tree planted. Fan trained 
trees are the most suitable for growing on 
walls and the roots should be planted firmly 
and well. 

Train the shoots one foot apart; surplus 
branches should be cut back to short spurs, 
not for the purpose of fruiting, as the Fig 
does not fruit very successfully on spurs. 
The spurs, however, will produce à succession 
of shoots that will be useful for keeping 
the tree supplied with fruiting wood: 
weakly spray growths should be removed 
entirely. 

The shoots may be allowed to grow until 
four or five leaves have formed, when the 
point of each should be pinched to cause it 
to branch. Select two or three of the 
strongest shoots and train them in the samo 


manner as before, removing the weak and 
superfluous ones. The following year the 


embryo fruits will be observed swelling towards 
the end of the previous year's shoots and. these 
will ecensatute. the erep for the season; at 
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a later stage the fruits should be thinned 
to two on each shoot. 

Other fruits will form later and commence 
swelling on the current year’s growth; these 
are better removed, thereby contributinz 
towards maturiug the growth early and also 


strengthening the young trees, which, by 
the end of the season, will have grown te 


a good size, capable of perfecting two crops 
of fruit the following year. 

The subsequent training should be on the 
same lines as before until the allotted 
space is filled, when some оѓ the stronge~t 


shoots and those which are becoming long 
and bare should be removed ог shortened 
each year. By doing this, dormant buds 


will develop and furnish the requisite uniount 


of bearing wood without greatly inerea nz 
the size of the tree. | 
Extension training. where space peruits. 


із the simplest of all methods of growing 
good Figs. and this may be carried out bi 


thinning the old branches and feeding the 
roots liberally. | 
Being a native of sunny climes the Fiz 


enjoys plenty of warmth, and yet the fruit < 
are better when not exposed to the direct 
raves of the sun. The ample leafage of the 
tree provides a natural shade. and this tact 
should not be lost sight of. Certam fruit-. 
Peaches and Nectarines, for instance. are 
much improved by exposure to the sun. 
Not so the Fig, the finest fruits of which 
are to be found where they receive the 
rays of the sun in a subdued degree. 

The main details of training should be to 
regulate the branches and shoots in such а 
manner that while the tree receives sufficient 
light to produce short-jointed,  well-ripened 
growths, the fruits are neither unduly exposed 
nor subjected to dense shade. The latter 
contingency, owing to the luxurious habit o! 
the plant, is the most likely to occur, there- 
fore the roots of such trees should be kept 
well within bounds by means of turf or brick 
walls. During the growing season the surface 
feeding roots of such trees should be encouruged 
by mulching them with light, rich. manure 
and watering them with weak liquid manure. 
soot-water, and  guano-water on alternate 
occasions. Plenty of heat and moisture are 
necessary for Fig trees; the night temperatures 
should range from 50° degrees at the beginning, 
increasing the amount of warmth gradually to 
05" at night, with a little air. The day 
temperatures may range from 60. to NU or 
more on bright, fine days. 

The fruits of the first crop will by 
treatment attain their fullest size, 
quickly, and young shoots laden with 
fruits become well advanced for the 
successional cropping. The syringe should 
be used freely, not only during the flowering 
stage, but also through the stage of the 
final swelling before ripening, when the 
amount of ventilation with steady  fire-heat 
should be increased. As soon as the fruits cease 
swelling and show signs of ripening, admit 


thus 
npen 
small 


more air. use plenty of fire-heat and 
reduce the amount of  syringin;, taking 
advantage of favourable opportunities to 
meet the requirements of the two crops, 


without injury to either. 


The second erop is generally a heavy one 


and the fruits should be thinned with a 
liberal hand. otherwise they will be small. 
although of excellent. quality. By allowing 


the trees to carry excessive second crops, aud 
to continue bearing long after. they should. be 
at rest, they are often. rendered practically 
useless for early forcing the following year, and 
often the cause of the trees casting the fruits 
in the spring. The chief requirements of the 
Fig are of a moderately rich, well-drained, 
border: fairly dry condition during winter, 
followed by a long season of rest. The follow- 
ing varieties will meet the requirements of 
large and small gardens and require no special 
treatment: Nt. John, Pingo de Mel, Brown 
Turkey and White Marseilles, while Negro 
Largo. Bourjassotte Grise, which is, perhaps, 
the richest of all Figs, may be relied upon 
as regular and constant bearers for midseason 
and late use. F. Jordan. 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 


THE meeting of The Orchid. Club, held on 
February ], was noteworthy for the large 
number of species exhibited by various 
members and by Messrs. A. J. Keeling and 
Sons, illustrating the communication given 
by Mr. B. .J. Beekton at three o clock on 
“The so-called Botanical Orchids.” 

Mr. Beckton advocated and established a 
sood claim for the more general cultivation of 
a selection. of species of various Orehid genera, 
pointing out the surpassing interest. of their 


habit, culture and morphology, and the 
exquisite beauty and character of the in- 
florescence of many. 

The importance of maintaining in cultiva- 
оп representatives oof the various genera 
was Warmly supported by Professors Weiss 
and Lang, not only for their interest and 


intrinsic beauty, but also for the purpose of 
Investigation апа instruction. 
PREMIER DIPLOMA. 

Cypripedium Mrs. William Pickup (C. Aisne 
rar, Thisbe x C. Alcibiades: illustris) from Dr. 
К. CRAVEN Моокк. А large well proportioned 
flower: the dorsal, which is 34 inches trans- 


diameter. is orbicular in form, slightly CONCAVE, 
White with a dark crimson (C. et C. 578) 


luna fading upwards into. the white ground, 
leaving a broad white margin slightiy goffered. 
The petals are broad and well displayed; 
yellowish-green flushed with erimson and with a 


well defined yelow edge. The pouch is 
similarly coloured. 
DirLroma or MERIT. 


The | Chairman (Leeanum 
Clhinkaberryanum xX Alcibiades illustris), trom 
Mr. B. J. BECKTON. A large flower, suggesting 
a large and refined form of Alcibiades. The 
dorsal. sepal is 3 inches trans-diameter, square, 
white with a green. luna and with lines. of 
small crimson spots radiating up on to the 
white ground. The petals are green flushed 
with crimson. The lip is similarly coloured. 

The following new hybrids were submitted 
for registration : 


C. Olympus var. 





Cypripedium Thisbe Beckton (C. Aisne var. 
Thisbe x C. Leo-nitens var, Becktoniac) From 
Dr. F. CRAVEN MOORE. 

C. leightonense (C. Earl. Tankerville x C, 
Beektontiac), Erom Dr. R. N. HARTLEY. 

GROUPS. 

Евко Harpy, Esq, Ashton -on - Mersey 

(Gr. Mr. C. Branch) staged a group of 


Odontoglossums, including several plants of 
Ө. erispum  xanthotes, cerispums of the 
Dorin type, a specially fine hybrid crispum 
of the rosy type, and coloured hybrids of 
great excellence. 

В. J. Beckton, Е». Irlams o' th’ 
(Gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), showed a 
of Cypripedium Becktoniae, intermixed 
which were various botanical species, 
central plant being a fine pan of 
diseolor: 


Height 
group 
with 
the 
Good vera 
other species shown were Arachnanthe 
Clarkei, Saccolabium bellinum, Грхеа speciosa, 
Odontoglossum | CErstedii, О. Uro - Skinner, 
and various. Masdevallias, 


А. T. Cussons, Esq., Кема (Gr. Mr. F. 
Cookson), exhibited a group of mixed 
Orchids. 

Dr. F. CRAVEN Moore, Manchester, showed 


a selection. of Cypripediums. 

Dr. R. N. Нактікү, Wigan, 
group of choice Cypripediums. 

H. WALKER, Bsq. Beeles (Gr. Mr. G. 

Weaver), showed a fine mixed group. 

W. Morton Jackson, Esq. Wilmslow, 
staged = Lycaste plana, L. Skinneri var. 
Knaresborough and a magnificently flowered 
specimen plant of Masdevallia. Schréderiana. 

Messrs. A. J. KEELING AND NONS, 
Bradford, staged  Cypripediums, Odonto- 
slossuins, Odontiodas, — Masdevallias, the 
curious Bulbophyllum = Pechei, Epidendrum 
ciliare, Megaclinium robustum, the pretty 
и е Dendrobium Kingianum and numerous 
other interesting Orchids, 


exhibited a 


THE 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


Tur first. fortnightly meeting of. the spring 


session of this Association was held on 
Monday the 28th ult.. when Mr. M. Goddard 
presided. There. was an excellent. attendance 
of the members. Phe association was visited 


by a deputation from the Egham Cardeners’ 
Association, and their hon. secretary. Mr. R. 
Hothers, Bishopsgate House Gardens, Engle- 
field Green, read an interesting paper on 
"How to Keep a Conservatory Сау from 
January to December." In. his opening 
remarks he mentioned that. the raising of 
flowering and foliage. plants for the decoration 
of the conservatory was one of the nost 
interest. branches. of gardening work. Dealing 
with climbing. plants the lecturer pointed 
out that. if these were well grown they 
would provide a great quantity of flowers, 
thus keeping the conservatory gay without 
having to use many pot plants. Mr. Hothers 
also dealt with specimen plants, hanging 
baskets and flowering plants suitable for 
the various months of the vear. Great stress 
was laid on keeping the conservatory clean 
andthe plants free from pests. An interesting 
discussion followed. in whieh Messrs. Goddard. 
Young. Blackwell, Cook, Reeves. Gower, 
Dore, Carter, Terry, Cox, Woolford. Wade, 
Goodger.. Wheeler, Howlett and Fulkes took 
part. “Phe judges called. special attention to 
some excellent Rhubarb staged by Mr. E. 
Cooper of. Conisborough Avenue, Caversham, 


BRITISH FLORISTS’ FEDERATION. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the members 
of the British Florists! Federation was held 
on Thursday, the 3lst ult., at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. Mr. W. H. 
Page presided, and there was a fair attendance 
of members including most of those who have 
been prominently associated with the work of 
the Federation since its institution. 

After the formal opening proceedings, the 
Secretary read the Report of the Committee 
for the year 1923, together with the Statement 
of Accounts. These had already been circulated 
to members and the press. Reference was made 
in the Report to the difficulties of the past 
season from the cultivators point of view; to 
the wide variation of prices for flowers; to the 
lecture on * Packing Flowers," given by Mr. 
(George Shawyer: to the Federation’s asso- 
clation with the Chamber of Horticulture, and 
especially with its Technical Committee which 
offers assistance to growers who find their 
crops attacked by insect or fungous pests. 
The Report also dealt with the great Quin- 
quennial Show at Ghent, to the English 
section of which the members of the Federation 
contributed so large a part. The work done 
in connection with Covent Garden Market was 
also reviewed, and a scheme was presented 
for the granting of certificates to plants and 
flowers of value for the cut flower and pot 
plant trade. 

The President touched briefly on the work 
of the Federation and urged that those who 
were already members should endeavour to 
secure new members so that. the Federation 
might be strengthened and its usefulness 
increased, 

The Accounts showed that a balance of 
£27 2s. 4d. is carried forward as compared 
with £12 Us. 4d. brought forward from 1922. 
The total — subscriptions amounted to 
£250 16s. Od., while expenses included an 
affiliation fee of £21 to the Chamber of 
Horticulture, and a special donation of £16 to 
the Chamber towards legal expenses incurred 


in connection with the classification with 
merchandise. І 
Mr. George. Shawyer seconded the motion, 


and the Report and Accounts. were adopted 
unanimously. On the. proposal of Мг. Mills 
and Mr. J. Page the officers and conimittee 
were thanked for their past serviees, and on 
the motion of Mr. А. W. White and Мг, D. 
Incamells, Mr. W. E. Wallace was elected 
President for 1924, and there was ample 
evidence of the very high esteem and regard 
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in which Mr. Wallace is held. Messrs. Cobley. 
Kay and Co. were re-appointed auditors, and 
the eligible retiring members of Committee 
were re-elected on. the proposal of Mr. G. 
Monro and Mr. G. W. Leak, while Messrs. 
Miles, Engelmann, and Fincham were appointed 
to fill vacancies. 

The scheme for granting certificates to 
plants and flowers suitable. for commercial 
purposes was presented by Mr. D. Ingatnells 
aud Мг. H. T. Mason.. who moved its 
adoption. Many of the members present 
discussed the subject and the various details 
thus arising were referred to the General 
Committee. The scheme was adopted and 
it now remains for the General Cominittee 
to appoint a suitable Floral Committee and 
arrange details and mectings, and we under- 
stand when these arrangements are complete 


they will. be communicated to the Press. 
А vote of thanks to Mr. W. H. Page 


concluded. this. part. of the business. 

Tea was served, and immediately afterwards 
Mr. С. Engelmann gave an address on The 
Heating ot Glasshouses. He spoke at some 
length and reviewed the various systems of 
heating since flues were first used. As Mr. 
Engelmann has travelled considerably in the 
United States he was able to describe 
various systems of steam heating, and he 
appeared to have arrived at the conclusion 
that a combined system of hot water and 
steam heating was. on the whole, the best 
and most economical. He pointed out that 
by the use ‘of steam a very large establish- 
ment may be heated from one central 
point instead of, as in hot water. from 
numerous boilers placed in various parts of 


the nursery. 1t. was obvious, as he said. 
that the central heating system for a large 
establishment would. mean a tremendous 
reduction in the cost for labour and also 


in fuel, while so far as his experience went 
the requisite temperature of the houses could. be 
maintained quite easily. 

When Mr. Engelmann concluded, some 
half a dozen members rose to their feet 
to ask questions, but Mr. G. Swawyer was the 
first to catch the eye of the new President 
and he was ready with a very large number 
of questions. The discussion lasted na con- 
siderable time, and among the principal 
speakers were Mr. F. Ladds, Mr. T. Stevenson, 
Mr. M. Hutchings, Mr. Ivel, and Mr. Lister. 
Mr. Ivel referred at some length to his own 
combined system of steam and hot water 
heating, and pointed out that by his system 
he could maintain a high temperature in ou 
large Fern nursery with a consumption of not 
more than one ton of fuel per day. Mr. Lister, 
from the Lea Valley Growers, stated that the 
question of heating and fuel consumption had 
been discussed at some length in the Lea 
Valley, and a special Committee had been 
appointed to further consider the matter in 
conjunction with heating experts. He 
suggested that a special committee of the 
British Florists’ Federation might be appointed 
to join with the Lea Valley Committee for 
the purpose of arriving at the best means 
of heating for new nurseries and the best 
means of combining any new system with 
existing apparatus. Mr. Wallace wound up 
the discussion shortly after 6 pm. and 
thanked Mr. Lister for his suggestion and 
Mr. Engelmann for his address. | 

At 6.30 the members and friends, including 
numerous ladies, dined together at the 
Connaught Rooms under the presidency of 
Mr. W. E. Wallace, and spent a very 
eajovable evening. The tables were beauti- 
fully decorated with Tulips and Daffodils. 
The musical programme was excellent and 
the speeches commendably brief. The toasts 


included. “Tbe King.” "Success to the 
British Florists’ Federation e The Flower 
Industry," t Tbe Ladies,” " The President.” 
“The Chairman of Committee © (Mr. D. 
Ingamells). and “The Secretary © (Mr. C. H. 
Curtis) and the speakers were Mr. W. К, 
Wallace, Mr. W. H. Page, Mr. К. Ба, 
Mr. G. Shawver, Mre J. Lambert, Mrs. 
Robins and Mr. G. W. Leak. 
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MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 


ORCHID. 
FRIDAY, January 18.—Comamittee present : 
The Rev. J. Cromblehome (in the chair), 
Messrs. R. Ashworth, W. Beesley, A. Burns, 


A. Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, J. Cypher, А. G. 
Ellwood, J. Evans. J. Howes, A. Keeling, 
D. Losh Thorpe, J. Layton, E. W. Thompson, 
J. Witham and H. Arthur (secretary). 
Frrsr-CLass CERTIFICATES. 
Odontoglossum crispum The Duchess, a pure 
white flower of good sucstance, the lip having 
a vellow crest: O. arachne, West Point var., 
а large well-shaped flower with reddish- 
brown blotches: Cypripedium J. M. Black, 
var. The Premier (hurubiades ~ Beryl), a 
finely formed Hower, the large dorsal sepal 
being beautifully spotted with large, elaret- 


red spots. From N. GRATRIN. Fsq. 
Cypripedium The President (Gladiator xX 
Kurybiades). A variety with broad petals, 
the dorsal sepal being richly and heavily 
blotched. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Odontoglossum ardentissimum, var. Seagull ; 


O. Corona magnifica (ardentissimum «< Doris; 
Cypripedium Avalanche (G. F. Moore x Alci- 
biudes) ; C. Prince George (Camorin x Alcibiades 


illustris); C. Christmas Cheer, C. Memoria 
F. M. Ogileie, car, Black Watch. From N. 
GRATRIX, Esq. 


Odontoglossum Admiral; Cupripediam Odin, 
Langley var. (Antinous x Вестон) : C. Florence 
Spencer, Chardwar кат; C. Mrs. W. H. Page, 


саг. Grace. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Odontonia Thais (M. Bleuana х ТА топ 
O. Dora. Beardwood var. (M. Bleuana x Odin. 
Dora). From Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bart. 

GROUPS, 

S. GRATRIX, Esq., West Point. (иг. Mr. J. 
Howes), was awarded a Gold Medal for a 
group in variety. 

A Gold Medal was also awarded to Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co. Haywards Heath, 
for a miscellaneous group. 

Mrs. Buick. and Miss WVRicutv. Bury, 
(иг. Мг. А. Burns), staged a miscellaneous 
group to which a large Silver Medal was 
awarded. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND NONS, Cheltenham., 
were awarded a large Silver Medal for a 
collection. 





LAW NOTE. 
THE SALE OF SEED POTATOS. 


ConvicTIONS have recently been obtained 
by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
against certain. Scottish seed Potato merchants 
for the sale to English. customers of quantities 
of seed Potatos with an incorrect. description 
of the variety. 

The — Seeds 
Regulations, 
sale of seed 





Act. 1920, and the Seeds 
1922. require, in the case of a 
Potatos, that the seller shall 
make a statement in writing to the purchaser 
at, or before, the tine of sale or delivery, 
containing particulars as to the class, variety, 
size and dressing of the Potatos. The name 
of the variety in this connection not 
taken to be incorrectly stated if it is true 
in respect of 97 per cent. of the total 
quantity sold. 

ln one of the eases recently taken in 
Scotland, the seed Potato merchants had sold 
a quantity of seed Potatos ordered by their 


15 


customer and deseribed by them on their 
invoice as of the * АПУ variety, which on 
being grown were shown to include about 


14 per cent of other varieties. The defendants 
claimed that the Potatos were sold as t ware.” 
the word **seed ^ not having been mentioned 
in the correspondence between them and their 
customer. — Evidence was, however. brought 
to show that the purchasers had dealt. with 
the seed Potato merchants for several years, 


and only їп seed Potatos. A fine of £5 
was imposed, 

In another case a consignment of seed 
Potatos sold. as “Great Scot". proved to 
contain a very large percentage of rogues. А 


fine of £5 was also nuposed m this case, 
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In a further case, a consignment sold as 
“King Edward" was shown Чо be badly 
mixed. The defendant pleaded guilty, but 


explained in extenuation that he had bought 
the Potatos from another merchant who had 


given him a declaration that they were 97 
per cent. pure. A fine of £5 was imposed 
in. this. case. 





Obituary. 


John Clark. We regret to record the death, 
on January 20, at the residence of his son, 





Venturefair Cottage. Dunfermline. of Mr. 
John Clark, who was well known as the 
Superintendent of the Washington Botanic 
Gardens, U.S.A.. and before going to the 


States was a well-known gardener in Scottish 


horticultural circles. He was for n» consider- 
able period gardener at Parson's Green, 


edinburgh. leaving there to become gardener 
to the Earl of Rosslyn at Dysart House, and 
was afterwards gardener to Mr. Wemyss of 
Castle Wemyss, Fife He was a man of 
wide horticultural attainments, devoted to his 
calling, and was believed to have been one of 


the originators of the florists’ Viola. Mer. 
Clark was in his ninety-third year. 
James Douglas. -- With sincere regret we 


record the death, in his seventy-eighth year, 
of Mr. James Douglas, steward and gardener 
to Viscount Monek at Charleville, Enniskerry, 
Co. Wieklow. Mr. Douglas practically spent 
his life at Charleville, as he went there about 
fifty-eight years ago, and was regarded rather 
as а friend than an employee. of the family 
he served. dt well known that County 
Wicklow possesses n highly favoured climate 
and contains some famous gardens. Conifers 


Is 


аге especially fine in the neighbourhood. of 
Eaniskerry, and there are many handsome 
specimens at Charleville which were raised 
from seed sown by Mr. Douglas. These 
noble trees prompt the thought that the 
span of mans day's is not so short after 


all, and Mr. Douglas lived a long and useful 
life. Although for some years his. health bad 
not been good he remained — essentiollv a 
voung man to the last, in spite of his 
убагы. Gardening is an ennobling profession. 
especially with men of parts, and Mr. 
Douglas was a great gentleman. His warm- 
hearted gift for friendship. his sense of 
humour, and his gentle courtesy caused bim 
to be greatly loved by his friends, a large 
number of whom dollowed his remains to 
the graveyard at Powerscourt Chureh, Ennis- 
kerry, on Wednesday, January 23. 

Frederick Smith. -The death of Mr. Frederick 
Sinith. of The Ferneries, Ulcely, Lincolnshire, 
occurred on January 15. from pneumonia and 
pleurisy, at the age of 531. Mr. Smith was of 
a retiring and reserved disposition, A very 
capable business man, in twenty years he had 
built up a flourishing florists’ business at The 


Ferneries, with a shop in Freeman Street. 
Grimsby. Mr. Smith started his gardening 


career at Patshall Hall, Wolverhampton, under 
Mr. F. Jones, afterwards going to St. James’, 


West Malvern; Hapton House, Accrington : 
The Mote, Maidstone; Епере Castle: and 
Clitfaes, Crickhowell. Mr. Smith leaves. a 


widow, two sons, and а married daughter. The 
elder son will carry on the business. 

Pantia Ralli.— We greatly 
have to. announce the death 
Ralli, Esq., which took place 
inst, at his residence Ashtead 
The deceased gentleman was well-known m 
the horticultural world and particularly 
among those cultivators who are especially 
interested in Orchids. Of these flowers he 
had a fine collection at Ashtead Park, where 
they were cultivated extremely well: 
specimens from his collection were tre- 
quently exhibited at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Mr. Ralli was 
in his sixty-second year, and fora considerable 
period had been a member of the K.H.S. 
Orchid Committee. As may be seen from 
our reports of the R.H.S. Meetings. Mr. Pantin 
Rallis Orchids frequenth: gained awards. 


regret to 
of Pantia 
on the th 
Park, Surrey. 


very 
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TRADE NOTES. 





DAHLIA ErorLE DIGOINAISE is a novelty 
registered in December, 1923, with the Inter- 
national Bureau of Registration of Horticultural 
Novelties connected with the Federation 
Horticole Professionnelle Internationale. — The 
raiser M. L. Martin Fils, rue Nationale, 
Digoin, and the vendor, Horticulteur March, 
Grainier (S. & L.), France. In the description 
it is stated that there are many varieties of 
this strain, well fixed, not yet in the trade. 
The flowers are stellate with incurved petals, 
the different reverse shade of which makes 
them look peculiar. Awarded prizes at Parts, 
Lyons, Vichy and Chalon-Sur-Saone. 


15 


We are informed by the Chamber of Hor- 
ticulture that the Tnternational Bureau of 
Registration of Horticultural Novelties con- 
nected with the Federation Horticole Pro- 


fessionnelle Internationale registered in January. 
1924. a new hybrid tea Rose named Climbing 
Golden Ophelia. It was raised by Messrs. 
William С. Hage and Co., Vuyte Van Nes, 
Boskoop, Holand, and is described as a 
sport from Golden Ophelia, producing flowers 
similur to the original type on very vigorous 
climbing shoots. 


—— ——— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 





Fucusta Hepner: P. L. In order to prevent 
bleeding of the shoots the Fuchsia hedge 
should be cut back and the — crown 


covered with dried bracken, straw. coal ash or 
other litter in order to exclude frost. The 
protective material should be removed in 
early April. Blue tits are capable of doing 
much damage to fruit buds. 


Mrauy Brees ох Vine Roots: H. Н. С. The 
treatment of the soil by means of injections 
of earbon bi-sulphide nwy prove effectual. 
Four or five holes should be made about. two 
to three feet from the. rod and about six 
to eight inches deep. About half an ounce, 
by measure, of carbon bi-sulphide should then 
be poured into each hole closing the latter 


by means of soil directly each opera- 
tion has been performed. Three or four 
injections will be necessary at intervals of 


three days. Great eare should be taken in 
handling carbon bi-sulphide as it is highly 
inflammable. 

Mercury: C. T. The botanical name 
this plant is Chenopodium Bonus- Henricus. 


of 


In some parts of the country ìs is used 
in the same way as Spinach, Itis readily 
raised from seeds sown in March, the 


voung plants being transplanted into. per- 
manent. beds about the middle of Septeniber. 
Other popular names of this plant are 
(Good King Henry. Angular-leaved CGioosefoot, 
and Wild Spinach. 

S. G. The specimen 
is Moschosma riparium, a Labiate 
and a native of South Africa, Ht 
received an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society on January 5, 1904, 
when pot specimens were shown by Messrs. 


өк PLANTS: 


AMES 
sent 
shrub 


James Veitch & Sons and Messrs. H. 
Cannell & Sons. It is a very useful subject 
for the decoration of the cool greenhouse 


during the winter months. The plant should 
not be grown in a high temperature, 
otherwise the growth will become very spindly 
and the racemes of flowers of poor Jasting 


qualities. F. О. C. Salvia rutilans. R. J. 
C.: 1, Salvia rutilans: 2, Begonia fuchsioides : 
3, Begonia acuminata. А. A.  Begonia 
conchactolia, J. F. B. 1, Arbutus Unedo: 
2, Castanopsis chrysophylla : 8, Leucothoe 
Cuatesbaei; 4 Ledum palustre. 

Pornsettia: E. H. B. The. specimen is à 


very beautitul. form but so closely resembles 
the varietal form known as rosea carminea 
that we do not. think it sufficiently distinct 
to rane. 


deserve dio new 


Frnnvanv 16, 1923. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing 
deduced from observations during the 
years at Greenwich, 403. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 

Gardeners’ Chronicle Ottive, 5, Tavistoch Street, 


Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, February 13 
10 a.m. : Ваг, — temp. 84° Weather—Very cold 
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many friends and well- 
The Wisiey wishers of the Royal Horti- 
Report. cultural Societv will be dis- 


appointed with the meagreness 
of the Report on Wisley contained in the 


annual publication which records the 
activities of the Society during the past 
vear. The Wisley Report oc cupies but 


little more than three pages of the publication 
in question. [t may be, of course, that a 
tuller report of the work and progress of the 
gardens will be issued elsewhere and that 
the Council takes the view that the Book of 
.Irrangements is scarcely a suitable place in 
which to publish, in any detail, a review of 
the work carried out in the gardens. Those 
who are familiar with the varied nature of 
the operations carried out in a great garden 
may, it is true, learn from this brief report 
that much of importance is being done. The 
Rose trial garden has been laid out and, in 
designing it, experiment is being made as 
to the suitability of different: plants for use 
as hedges to serve as backgrounds to the 
Rose beds. The experiment may amply 
justify the labour spent upon it, but, on first 
consideration, it might seem as though this 
is a form of experiment not likely to lead to 
very satisfactory results. A garden devoted 
to the trial of Roses might, perhaps, with a 
large amount of forethought and with the 
most careful planning, be made to serve the 
dual purposes of beauty and utility: hut 
having regard to the necessary. uncertainty 
w hich must attach to tlie value and power of 
"doing" of many varieties quite properly 
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included in the trial, it would seem better, 
perhaps, to leave it simply as a trial garden: 

enclosing it, no doubt, with a well kept and 
beautiful hedge, keeping its grass verges 
trim, but frankly leaving the garden to serve 
its original purpose —that of a test of the garden 
value of the newer Roses. Nothing is more 
probable than that a variety of hedges, cach 
of restricted extent will be likely not to 
enhance, but to detract from such beauty as 
a garden of this kind severely debarred from 
adventitious ornament may have. The 
development of the Fruit Testing. ground is 
being proceeded with, and the collections of 
hardy fruits are being augmented. The 
main work of the development of the garden 
appears to have been concentrated in the 
‘seven acres " and much planting has been 
done there. In this large tract are many 
fine trees and shrubs and presently this once 
uninteresting field should become one of the 
most beautiful parts of the garden. But, it 
would seem to us, that all these subjects, as 
well as that of the school of horticulture, in 
which so many Fellows take an interest, 
deserve fuller reports than are combined in 
the few lines devoted to each of these 
subjects. The same is no less true of the 
report on. the experimental work which ts 
contained some fifteen or sixteen. lines 
It is true that in a Report of this kind the 


detailed scientific results achieved in the 
various researches being carried out at 
Wisley cannot be included. The Долл 


is the place for them. Nevertheless brief 
summaries of the scope and chief results 
so far obtained would be much appreciated 
by many members of the Societv. .\s 
it is, all we may learn. from the report 
is that the green-manuring experiments 
are being continued, as are also the 
pruning and pollination researches; that 
investigations are being made on the de- 
velopment of buds in Currants and into 
sundry diseases of garden plants. The last 
paragraph of the Report will intrigue not a 
few. It is headed ''Conclusion " and in- 
forms Fellows of the Society that the 
Wisley Committee '' has spent much time on 
the consideration of the relative importance 
of the trials, the rock garden, and the 
remainder of the garden." It would seem 
rather late in the day for such an enquiry- 
apparently not vet concluded—to be held. 
To those who know and love Wisley, there 
would not seem to be anv great need for 
the enquiry." The trials are important and, 
done, as they are, with meticulous саге, 
though their numbers might be restricted, 
must be carried on. The rock garden is 
important and must be maintained in the 
perfection. of condition, and the rest of the 
garden is no less important as a means of 
DE us how to plan our gardens and 
what to plant therein. But, above all, the 
function of Wislev is to be beautiful, and 
nothing done there should detract from this 
supreme object. Provided this condition is 


realised, all the other things, trials, and 
experiments, may be carried on with the 
utmost dispatch and enthusiasm. Nor 
would there seem to bc апу difficulty in 


making provision for all the varied activities 
required of an experimental garden whilst 
preserving and augmenting the amenities 
for which Wislev is famous. If it be 
recognised that this is the prime purpose 
of Wislev, it. follows that its. fulfilment is 
likely to be accomplished, not by the 
periodical solicitude of а Committee :-- no 
matter how enthusiastic and well-inforincd 
its members may be- but hy the inclusion 
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in а leading position on the Wisley staff of 
a gardener of acknowledged eminence in 
the practice of horticulture, and one who 
would give his energies unremittingly to his 
‘ask. With a proper measure of inde- 
pendence and authority to plan, such a 
man would be able to rely оп the good 
judgment of the Committee to support his 
proposals and = would relieve their own 
minds of the apprehension less the match- 
less charm of the garden, which made it 
famous and unique, should dissipate itself 


in improvements. No less curious is the 
Statement in. the Report. that ‘three 
eminent. men of science. have been asked 


to advise regarding research work.” — Are 
they to plan the researches and to super- 
vise their. conduct. or simply to suggest 
һе establishment of research scholarships ? 


Surely no one can live and work in 
gardens without becoming aware of the 
vast number of problems about plants 
which are crying out for solution, Nor 
сап anyone, conversant with the laborious 
and especialised nature of research, doubt 


but. that scholarships to men of proved 
capacity would help to secure the solution of 
some of these problems. We hope that when 
the three eminent men of science have made 
them, their recommendations will. be pub- 
lished by the Society. In the meantime we 
suspect that the staff at Wislev has plenty 
to do and are confident that its members 
will continue to use all their powers to 
maintain and augment the beauty and uscful- 
ness of the gardens. 





Our Supplementary Illustration.—In its several 
varieties, or forms, Lonicera tatarica jis 
the best known and most useful of the bush 
Honeysuckles. In a wild state its habitat 
extends trom Russia to Central Asia, therefore 
it 15 not surprising to find the Turtarian 
Honeysuckle variable in leaf, and in the 
colour of the flower, whieh on different 
bushes ranges from white to rich red. A 
deciduous bush, of vigorous growth, in good 
soils it grows 7 ft. to 8 ft. high, sometimes 
more, and as much, or more, in diameter. 
forming an attractive lawn shrub. The 
varieties of L. tatarica often find a place 
in the shrubbery border, but if left to grow 
in n more or less semi-wild state growth is 
poor and the flowers of mno conspicuous 
ment. To obtain freedom of growth. and 
abundant blossoms, followed by showy red 
fruits, the ground should. be trenched and 
manured previous to planting und. when 
leafless the bush should have all the old and 
weak wood removed, leaving the vigorous 
young branches their full length. unless it 
їз desirable to shorten a branch here and 
there to maintain. the general symmetry of 
the specimens. dn succeeding years an 
occasional mulching of decaved manure. will 
be helpful. L. tatarica was first introduced in 
18202. The form which bears pinkish or pale 


rose-coloured flowers in May and early June 
is regarded as the type: the varietal forms 
are alba, white: latifolia, speciosa and 
splendens. rosy red; and punicea. rubra 
and sibirica, with red flowers. Only three 
are realy distinct, Ge. alba. speciosa and 
rubra, to use the most familiar garden 
names, 

Workmen's Compensation іп France. Up to 
the present, agricultural and horticultural 
employers have been excepted from the 
provisions of the laws prevailing in France 
on the subject. of compensation by masters 


for accidents their 


arising out of 


happening to 
their work: on 
1922, however. fresh legislation 
Which has the effect. of bringing 
and horticultural employers into 
industrialists, as from the lst 

1924. | 


employees 
December. 125, 
was passed, 
agricultural 
hne- witn 
September, 
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Ministry of Agriculture.—Mr. Noel Buxton, 
M.P., The Minister of Agriculture, has appointed 
Mr. Tom Williams, M.P., to bẹ his 
Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid). 


Train Ferries to Belgium.—-The train ferries 
which were found so serviceable during the 
war for crossing the North Sea are once 
more to be utilised, not for the transport of 
war inaterials, but for the carriage of 
merchandise between this country (Harwich) 


and Zeebrugge, in Belgium. The arrange- 
ments for this service have been made 
jointly between the London and North 


Eastern Railway Company and the administra- 
tion of the Belgian State Railways, and the 
work at Zeebrugge is now so far advanced 
that the ferries will probably start running 
almost immediately. The boats are fitted 
with four parallel lines, arranged in such a 
way that an ordinary goods train of 54 
trucks may easily be embarked and dis- 
embarked. The advantages of such a system 
can easily be imagined, especially for goods 
of a perishable nature such as fruit and 
flowers, where speed in transit and a minimum 
of handling is of the first importance. 


Proposed Memorial to Victor Lemoine.—The 
Central Horticultural Society of Nancy desires 
to pay tribute to the memory of one of its 
most illustrious members, and to mark his 
c2ntenary has resolved to raise a subscrip- 
tion in order to erect a monument to the 
great horticulturist, M. Victor Lemoine, in 
one of the public parks in the city with 
which he was so long associated. For the 
promotion of this memorial the following 
committee has been formed, with the Prefect 
of Meurthe-et-Moselle, the Mayor of Nancy, 
aud the President of the General Agricultural 
Society as Hon. Presidents; M. Boulay, 
President of the Central Horticultural Society 
of Nancy, Chairman; M. Thirion, Director 
of the Public Parks of Nancy, Secretary ; 


M. Marchal, Treasurer; M. G. Grandjean, 
M. Emile Nicolas, and M. Ch. Grandjean, 
as members of the Committee. All horticul- 
turists will remember that M. Victor 


L»omine was a particularly successful culti- 
vator and the raiser of a large number of 
n?w plants. Nearly every kind of plant 
received his attention, and garden lovers and 
commercial horticulturists throughout the 
world are now enjoying the results of his 
work. Over fifty years ago M. Lemoine 
raised many double Pelargoniums and double 
Begonias, while Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
now universally grown, ,will ever keep his 


memory fresh. Among the host of other 
plants with which he has enriched our 
gardens we may mention his double Lilacs, 
hybrid  Philadelphuses, Deutzias, Weigelas, 


Hydrangeas and  Gladioli. Subscriptions to 
tie memorial should be forwarded to M. 
Caas. Marchal, Treasurer of the Victor 
Lemoine Committee, 60, rue Pasteur, Nancy, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, France. 


Fungus Flora of British Woodlands.—At a 
r»cent meeting of the Linnean Society, Mr. 
J. Ramsbotham, O.B.E., M.A., gave an 
account of the fungus flora of British wood- 
lands. He stated that apart from the part 
played by micro-fungi which pass at least a 
portion of their life-history in the soil and 
are concerned in soil fertility, there have 
to be considered the perennating mycelia of 
the large fungi, and the relation of these 
to the mycorrhiza of trees. Moreover, since 
fungi are either saprophytes or parasites their 
distribution is dependent on that of higher 
plants and consequently each association has 
characteristic fungous constituents. Аз is to 
be expected in the woods most difference is 
met with between the ground flora of 
coniferous woods and that of deciduous woods. 
A large series of coloured slides was shown 
of characteristic species of Oak, Beech, Birch 


and Pine woods, and points of biological 
interest commented on. The manner in 
which certain species of fungi ''follow " a 


given tree, e.g., Amanita muscaria, Tricholoma 
tulvum, Lactarius turpis and Cortinarius 
hernitrichus under Birches is a matter which 
requires further investigation. 
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Mr. E. A. Bowles.—Amongst the recipients 
of the Veitch Memorial Medal at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Tuesday last was Mr. E. A. Bowles, to 
whom the medal was presented in gold, and 
we take advantage of this occasion to 
publish his portrait and add a few interesting 
particulars concerning this distinguished 
amateur horticulturist. Mr. Bowles is known 
to everyone who attends the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, for he gives 
much of his time to work in connection 
with the R.H.S., and in addition to being a 
member of the Council he is chairman or 
a member of several of the committees. 
He is chairman of the Narcissus and Tulip 
Committee, vice-chairman of the Scientific 
Committee, vice-chairman of the Floral Com- 
mittee, vice-chairman of the Wisley Committee, 
a member of the Library Committee, a 
member of the Board of Examiners, a member 
of the Publications Committee, a member of 
the Botanical Magazine Committee, and a 
member of the Pritzel Revision Committee. 
Mr. Bowles takes a keen interest in plants, 





MR. E. 


A. BOWLES, V.M.H. 


and his garden at Myddelton House, Waltham 
Cross, is one of the most interesting in the 
country, for it is filled with rare and 
choice species. He has told the story of 
his garden in the three books entitled My 


Garden in Spring, My Garden in Summer 
and My Garden in Autumn and Winter, 
works that contain a vast amount of 


information about plants written in a most 
interesting style, and valuable because they 
deal with the first hand experiences of the 
writer. No more interesting description of 
plants has been published than the chapter in 
My Garden in Spring entitled ** The Lunatic 
Asylum," in which is described all manner 
of abnormal plant developments and most of 
the teratalogical specimens referred to were 
collected by Mr. Bowles himself. Like most 
keen gardeners, Mr. Bowles has a leaning 
towards a few special plants, and Crocuses 
and Snowdrops are his favourites, indeed, 
he may be regarded as the greatest living 
authority on Crocuses. He has also a 
remarkable collection of hardy Cacti, the 
finest, probably, in the United Kingdom, 
whilst the rock garden at Myddelton House 
is of quite an exceptional character. Those 
who have a personal friendship with Mr. 
Bowles know that he is a man of great 
amiability and has n very charming manner, 
whilst those who have only a slight 
acquaintance with him realise that he is 
one- ої the pleasantest of men and ever 
ready to place his knowledge and service at 
the disposal of others, 
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Gardens at the Ideal Home Exhibition.—At 
the Ideal Home Exhibition, which will be 
opened at Olympia by H.R.H. The Duchess 
of York, on February 28th, one of the main 
features will be the rock and formal gardens 
exhibited by some of our leading landscape 
gardeners. The gardens, some twelve in 
number, will be arranged in the extensive 
annexe, the walls and roof of which are to 
be decorated so as to bring the building into 
keeping with the exhibits. Other sections of 


interest include poultry and bee keeping. 
gardening, photography and а һаП of 
handicrafts. The Exhibition will remain open 


until March 22nd. 
The Queen’s Dolls’ House Garden.—One of 


the wonders of the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley will be the Queen’s Dolls’ House. 
In the building, fitting and furnishing of 
this miniature palace British artists have 
considered it an honour to contribute of 
their best, consequently the pictures, furniture, 
hangings, pavement, books, bookbinding, etc., 
will represent the finest examples of artistry 
of our time, and the whole will form a 
splendid representation of the art of the 
period. Nor has the art of gardening been 
omitted ; indeed, Her Majesty is so fond of 
flowers and gardens that her wonderful Dolls 
house would not have been complete in the 
absence of that home setting which only 
flowers and plants can provide. The south 
front garden (Fig. 34, p. 84) has been 
designed by Miss Gertrude Jekyll, V.M.H., 
and the plants made by Miss Beatrice 
Hindley. The latter, though artificial, are 
so exquisitely made that in the photograph 
it is difficult to imagine they are not “а 
a-growing and a-blowing." The plants and 
flowers presented in this miniature formal 
warden are Rhododendrons, Agapanthus, 
Liliums, Roses, Irises, Magnolia grandiflora, 
Pinks and Fuchsias. The garden seats, tubs, 
and vases are all replicas of the best modern 
designs in these items of garden furniture. 


Dearer Potatos. In reviewing the agri- 
cultural conditions on January 1, The 
Agricultural Market Report, issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, states that the 
most prominent feature of the month of 
January was the rapid advance in Potato 


During the last two months of 1923 
the wholesale markets rose by 
рег ton, while January prices 
averaged nearly £2 per ton more than 
those of December. Potatos are now 
considerably more than twice their pre-war 
price, a striking contrast with the position 
in January of last year, when wholesale 
prices were practically at pre-war level. 
No marked shortage has been experienced in 
the markets, and the recent advance in 
prices is probably in part due to anticipation 


prices. 
prices at 
nearly £l 


.of and the actual effects of the railway 
strike. Potatos are estimated to represent 
normally about one-twentieth of the total 


annual sales of produce from farms in this 
country, and two points out of this month's 
rise of five points in the general index 
number are thus accounted for by the 
inerease in Potato prices. 


Weather at Tarporley, Cheshire.— l'he rainfall 
at Tirley Garth Gardens, Tarporley, Cheshire, 
for the year amounted to 3435 inches, or 
4°37 inches more than in 1922. The heaviest 
rainfall occurred on April 12, when ‘92 of 
an inch was registered. June was the driest 
month with :73 of an inch. In October the 
rainfall amounted to 414 inches, being the 
wettest month of the year, with 25 rainy 
days. There was 245 days in which 01 of 
an inch or more was registered, and 165 
rain days in which :04 of an inch or more 
was registered. Тһе driest period was from 
March 9 to March 25, when seventeen dry 
days were recorded. The hottest day was 
on July 12 when the temperature rose to 
87° in the shade. The coldest days were on 
November 23 and 29 when 10° of frost was 
registered on each night. From July 23 to 
the end of the year the weather. was cold, 
wet and sunless. 
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Presentation to a Secretary.—At the annual 
'. meeting of the Southend and District Horticul- 
tural Society, the hon. secretary, Mr. H. 
King, was presented by the members with a 
clock. In the absence of the president, Mr. 
Alex. Steel, through indisposition, the presen- 
tation was made by Mr. Arthur Keeling, a 
vice-president and superintendent of the 
Southend Public Parks, who asked Mr. King 
to receive the gift as a token of ,the high 
esteem in which he is held by the society. 
The president sent a letter expressing regret 
at not being able to attend, and included with 
his message a gift of cigars and cigarettes for 
those present at the meeting. The exhibition 
of the society on September | last was stated 
to have been the best local show held in 
Essex during 1923. It was decided to -hold 
a show on September 7, and a dance and social 
gathering will be held on the 19th inst. to 
raise money for the prize fund. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—'l'ues- 
day, February 19: Croydon and District 
‘Horticultural Society’s meeting; Winchester 
Horticultural Society's lecture. Wednesday, 
February 20: Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural Society's meeting: Morley and 
District Paxton Society's meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle" Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.—The Edinburgh Winter Garden, Inverleith 
Row.—Mr. M'Nab will not quit the charge 
of the Experimental Grounds of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society at  Inverleith, without 
leaving behind him a testimony of his 
attention. to the advancement of publice taste 





in floriculture, in. the elegant structure just 
completed from his original designs by Mr. 
Drummond, as contractor, on the summit 


level of the garden, introducing, for the first 
time in Scotland, a fashionable promenade 
similar to the Jardin D'Hiver at Paris. We 
visited this new temple of Flora last Saturday 
апа found portions of the intended quadrangle, 


126 feet long by 30 feet broad, not only 
completed, but in a full blaze of internal 
beauty, from such an array of resplen- 
dent Rhododendrons and chaste Camellias, 


along with showy flowering shrubs and rare 
exotic plants, as we could not possibly have 
anticipated in the dead season. Mr. MeNab 
explained that, with a view to the opening 
of the promenade, this profusion of bloom 
has been brought on by forcing, and to 
this might probably be attributed the extra- 
ordinary purity of colour by which all the 
blossom was pervaded. But, indeed, although 
the supply of plants in bloom at the Winter 
Garden must necessarily rob the other 
conservatories and hot-houses of their decora- 
tions, the plants were never before exhibited 
to the same advantage. We must particularise 
that extraordinary plant of the Himalayas, 
the Arum cordatum, the singular flower of 
which, though fast shrivelling up, displays 
the remarkable frond of miniature leopard’s 
skin of russet and gold, fully a foot in 
length. The intermediate spaces, which, in 
most conservatories, are given up to atmos- 
pheric vacuity, are, in the houses of the 
Experimental Garden, ingeniously hung with 
fine suspension plants, fed by a water-glass 
and worsted syphon. One of these, a crimson 
Camellia, of two years’ standing, is a thriving 
plant for such airy quarters. The coup d'oeil 
presented by the spacious front passage. 
along which the principal flowering specimens 
are arranged in a stand, beside the delicately 
attentuated pillars of fluted iron supporting 
the roof, forms a magnificent vista. Mr. 
M’ Nab has exhibited immense tact in facing 
the structure to the north, by which means 
he not only calculates on preserving the 
plants longer in bloom, but on affording a 
more uninterrupted light to the public arcade, 
here glazed over with panes of large size, 
without burning the plants with the glass 
(as now complained of so frequently in 
England). since the south and other parts 
of the structure, through which the sun's 
rays are to act, are glazed with small pieces. 
From. the Scottish Agricultural Journal, Jan. 
30. Gard. Chron., Feb. 17, 1849. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


GLADIOLUS SURPRISE. 


THis Gladiolus is one of the oldest varieties 
of the G. gandavensis strain, having been 
raised in France by Mons. Malet before 1863, 
and thus, possibly, is the same age as 
G. brenchleyensis, which is recorded to have 
been obtained by Mr. Hooker, at Brenchley. 
Kent, in 1860. It may be added that 
G. gandavensis (type) was obtained in Belgium 
in 1840. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that these 
three Gladioli, the oldest in cultivation, have 


survived during such a long period while 
many hundreds of younger varieties have 
disappeared. 


G. gandavensis (type) is still grown | in 


some gardens, viz., in the collection of 
Messrs. Vilmorin at Verrieres, and I met 
with it quite haphazard in а market at 
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all faced one way as in the old and formal 
named varieties. Compared with the large- 
flowering modern varieties of G. gandavensis, 
G. Surprise is a poor thing, hardly worth 
growing, but it has points of merit which 
both growers and florists appreciate. First 
of these, perhaps, is that it is a robust 
grower, resisting degenerating influences. И 
produces very few.cormlets, but most of its 
corms produce two or sometimes three others 
every year; it increases quite regularly, 
and no doubt this is one reason why it is 
so widely grown in France. Secondly, its 
flowers being small aud closely set on the 
spike, they withstand packing and handling 
much better than any other variety, and 
this is & point of high merit in cut flowers 
for market. It is also cheap. Thirdly, it 
seems to be the only variety that the 
southern florists have been able to bring 
into flower in quantity for the new year, 
for they have been trying for a long time 
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Tours last summer, mixed with G. brench- 
leyensis. This last is still valued on account 
of its vivid red colour, and I remember 
having seen it in Messrs. Walpole's gardens 
in Ireland, so tall (4-5 feet) and so brilliant 
that I could not tell from a little distance 
what it was. | 

G. Surprise has long been popular in France 
as a cut flower in country towns and it is 
now getting a new value since the growers 
of the French Riviera have taken up its 
eultivation as à winter flower and succeeded 
in bringing it into bloom from December to 
spring. Some bunches of spikes were seen 
in the florists’ shops of Paris early in the 
new year in 1922. In 1923 G. Surprise made 
its appearance in the beginning of December, 
and in such quantity that almost every 
florist exhibited it and used the flowers for 
the cheapest bouquets. I should not be 
surprised if it was also on the market in 
London. [A few spikes were seen in Covent 
Garden late in 1923.—EDp.] 

G. Surprise is barely two íeet in height, 
its stem is thin, and the spike rather. short 
and compact. The flowers are small, of 
Currant-red colour, closely packed, erect, and 


MARY'S DOLL’S HOUSE (SEE P. 
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to use the Gladiolus of the gandavensis class 
as a winter flower. 
Before bringing this note to a close, I 
would remark that most of the oldest 
varieties, and among them those named 
above, produce few cormlets. Some more 
recent varieties, viz., Princeps and Eclaireur, 


although very prolific for some time after 
their introduction have increased at a steadily 
decreasing rate апі have become more 
difficult to grow. If this fact was general 
it would lead ќо the conclusion that 
corm production is a character of youth, 
and it may account for the disappearance 


of many hundred varieties that have been 
lost or abandoned during the last half century. 
S. Mottet. 


DOUBLE - FLOWERED IRIS. 

A DOUBLE form of Iris germanica has been 
raised by Mr. George Francis, an Iris specialist 
of upper Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia.. The 
flowers are fully double, possessing six standards. 
falls, and stigmatie organs, instead of the 
usual three, but normal in all other respecta. 
It is said to be a very free flowering and 
highly decorative Iris. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


Бу J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart.» 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Seedling Dendrobiums. These will commence 
to grow early in the year, and the necessary 
re-potting should be done when the new roots 
иге pushing from the -bases of the young 
growths. The plants should be placed in a 
light position in the house; they will grow well 
in small pans with wire handles attached, and 
suspended from the roof-rafters. The handles 
inay be utilised as a support to the pseudo- 
bulbs and new growths. A mixture of equal 
parts of Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum moss, 
eut. into rather short portions, provides а 
suitable rooting medium. The plants should 
be grown in a warm house and afforded water 
in moderation. 


Mexican Laelias.— Plants of the 





typical or 


dark forms of Laclia anceps will by now 
be passing the flowering stage; the white 
varieties such as L. a. Schréderiana and 


L. a. Sanderiana are generally at their best 
at a later period. After the flower spikes 
аге removed the plants usually develop 
roots from the base of the last made 
pseudo-bulb, and directly these appear the 
plants may be repotted or top-dressed. Any 
that are in receptacles sufficiently large to 
accommodate them for another season need not 
be disturbed, but if the old soil is decayed 
it should be carefully removed with a 
pointed stick and the dusty particles washed 
out, so that the drainage will be cleansed 
and made perfect, and fresh materials added. 


Coarse Osmunda -fibre from which all the 
earthy particles have been shaken away 
provides a suitable compost. The fibre 


should be pressed firmly around the base of 
the rhizomes of the plants. — Specimens 
that have outgrown thcir receptacles 3 may, 
provided there are numerous pseudo-bulbs 
behind the leading growths. be broken up 
and made into shapely plants. Retain two 
or three pseudo-bulbs behind each lead, and, 
in re-potting, keep the rhizome of the plant 
just on a level with the rim of the receptacle. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Py W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Dahlias. — lhe value of these plants from 
the decorative point of view is incontestible 
and it is not surprising that their popularity 


continues to increase in spite of the fact 
that in occasional years early autumn 
frosts seriously interfere with the floral 
display. If it is desired to propagate, 
plants of those varicties needed should be 
brought from their winter storage and 
placed in moderate heat. The roots should 
he only three quarters covered, leaving the 


crowns free, and they should be stood in a 
light position to encourage the growth of 
short.jointed. firm shoots. When these are 
about three inches long they may be taken 


off close to the crown, inserted in small 
pots in sandy soil and placed in a propa 
gating case, in which they will root freely. 
As soon as they are rooted the plants 
should be grown on in cool conditions and 
re-potted as necessary. 

Ericas.—Few — other sections of plants 
provide floral displays over such a long 
period as the hardy Heaths, for with a 


judicious choice of varieties the Heath 
garden may be kept gay during the greater 
part of the vear Where rearrangements or 
additional planting are contemplated the 
present js а time to Carry out this 
work. Cuttings struck undor bell-glasses in 
the late summer of 1922 and grown in 
nursery rows since last spring are now fine, 
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strong plants and ready for their permanent 
positions. If the ground has been recently 
prepared it should be thoroughly consolidated 
before planting begins, for firmness at the 
roots is an essential factor to success. 
Where the site of the Heath garden is 
naturally undulating it is easier to produce 
charming effects than when the surface is 
level, but in the latter case much may be 
done by grouping the taller growing varieties 
and surrounding them with carpets of the 
dwart kinds. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Early Vinery.— l'he earliest Vines are making 
good growth. and the laterals should be 
stopped at two joints beyond the bunch to 
be retained, removing bunches that are not 
required. In stopping the laterals it is not 
wise to suppress them all at the same time, 
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FIG. 35.- PRIMULA SIAMENSIS. 


(SEE P. 89). 


but to pinch out first those that are growing 
most freely, and to continue stopping as and 
when it is found necessary to do so. In cold, 
«unless weather great care should be exercised 
against an excess of atmospheric moisture in 
the vinery, for it would favour the develop- 
ment of the warty appearance on the under- 
side of the leaves, known as intumesenee, 
which is a check to good cultivation. As 
soon as the vines are in flower, discontinue 
damping the floor in the early morning, and 
maintain a drier atmosphere during the day ; 


this will ensure a freer distribution of the 
pollen, but when closing tho house, if the 
outside conditions are favourable, the floor 


may be damped over with a fine spray from 
a rose ean. Guard against water coming in 
contact. with the hot-water pipes as this 
would cause a steamy atmosphere, which is 
not to be recommended at any stage of 
growth. 


Second Vinery. -The vines in this house 
will now be breaking into growth and any 
superfluous buds should be carefully. removed. 
For thc time being, and until the bunches 
of fruit can be plainly seen, it will be wise 


to leave two breaks on each spur. Guard 
against high night temperature, 55 to 60 
being the most suitable at this stage of 


Admit top air on al possible 
and on bright days syringe the 


growth. 
occasions 
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vines overhead with tepid rain water. Close 
the house early to conserve as much of the 
suns warmth as possible. 


General Remarks.— Every opportunity should 
be taken to complete the work of cleansing 
the fruit houses. The work of top-dressing 
the borders, and training in the shoots of all 
Peach trees, should be completed at an early 
date. Ventilate the houses freely both day 
and night whenever the weather conditions 
are favourable for doing so. This will help 
to retard the growth of both Vines and 
Peach trees, which is especially desirable in 
the case of those that are intended to be 
grown without the aid of fire-heat. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Forcing. -In establishments where there is 
a constant demand for cut flowers and 
flowering plants the gardener is often con- 
siderably taxed at this time of the year to 
maintain a succession. With the lengthening 
days, however, and the prospects of increas- 
ing sunlight the task becomes less difficult. 
Flowering shrubs, such as Azalea mollis, 
Lilacs, Prunus species, Forsythia, and Deut- 
zias, prepared for forcing during the autumn 
and plunged out-of-doors, should be brought 
into the forcing pits in batches, according 
to the demands of the establishment. A 
good place in which to start them is a 
heated pit or frame that has sufficient 
depth to allow for head-room, and contains 
a bed made of stable litter and fresh 
tree leaves in equal proportions. This 
material should have been previously well 
mixed and turned several times at intervals 
of a few days. After the bed is made up 
a little air should be admitted to the pit 
both night and day to allow the gases of 
fermentation to escape. The plants should 
be brought into the house when the heat 
of the bed has declined until it provides a 
mild warmth. Should the soil in the pots 
have become loosened it should be made 
firm, and any of the plants that are dry 
at the roots should receive a thorough 
watering before being placed in the pit. A 
temperature of 45° to 50° at night will be 
sufficient at the commencement of forcing. 
Syringe the plants daily with tepid water, 
and protect the frames at night with mats. 
When the buds are swelling freely the tem- 
perature may be increased gradually, or the 


whole of the plants may be removed to 
a warmer house, when the frame will be 
available for a successional batch from out- 
side. Flowering shrubs treated this way in 
the early stages of forcing will generally 
start into growth more evenly and kindly 


than when placed direct into larger and more 
airy houses. A pit thus prepared also pro- 
vides a capital place in which tọ start 
batches of Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and 


Spiraeas, 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq.. 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Planting. — February is a suitable month to 
complete arrears of planting, provided the 
work is done in favourable weather. Ав the 
days become longer, and the sun increases 1 
power, the ground will become warmer, thus 
promoting quicker root action. Bush fruits 
such as Gooseberries and Currants, may be 
planted in rows made six feet apart, and the 
plants themselves set four feet asunder in well 
trenched ground. The ground, if it has been 
trenched in the early winter and left in а 
rough condition, should be forked over, at the 
same time working in a liberal amount 0! 
«oot and wood ash. Lightly fork the ground 
when the planting is finished, and defer the 
pruning of the bushes for a fortnight or 8? 
until they become established. These late 
plauted bushes should not be allowed to frut 
this season, rather let them make shapely 
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specimens and develop fruit buds for next year’s 
fruiting. A light mulching of half-decayed 
manure when the bushes are pruned will help 
to conserve the moisture in the soil. Other 
kinds of fruits may also he planted when the 
ground is in good workable condition. Standard 
and half standard trees should be staked securely 
against the strong winds of March, and these will 


also be benefited by а light mulch of 
manure. 
Raspberries. — Raspberry stools may Бе 


planted now with every prospect of success. 
Although the Raspberry is surface rooting, 
the ground the plants are to occupy should 
have been trenched ere this in order to ensure 
free drainage, for the Raspberry resents a 
stagnant, badly drained soil, and soon 
deteriorates if planted in such conditions. 
Plant the canes one foot apart in rows, 
allowing a space of five feet between each 
row. When the planting is finished, cut 
each cane down to within four inches of 
the ground.  Lightly fork the surface soil 
and apply a mulch of well-decayed manure. 
Strong shoots will develop and these should 
be tied to wires placed about six or eight 
inches apart fastened to posts about six 
feet high. If new galvanised wire 1з used, 
coat it with paint before tying the shoots 
to it, and do not tie the shoots too tightly. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS, JOHN FEENEY: 

The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Parsnips.—To obtain extra fine Parsnips, 
select а good piece of ground clear of trees 
and make special stations for sowing the 
seed by means of a crowbar. The rows 
should be eighteen inches apart and the 
holes made 12 inches asunder. Make the 
holes three and a half feet to four feet deep, 
taking care that no rough material falls into 
them. They should be filled with a mixture 
of good loam, leaf-mould and sand after it 
has been passed through a fine sieve and 
mixed with Vaporite. Care should be taken 
to fill the holes completely, working in the 
the prepared soil by means of a long stick. 
When the holes have been filled, place a 
small peg in the centre of each to mark 
the site for sowing the seeds. 


Runner Beans.—The place selected for grow- 
ing Runner Beans should be marked out 
and a trench 3 feet wide made; if a second 
row is required this should not be closer 
than 6 feet to 8 feet from the first one. 
Remove a couple of spits of soil out of the 
trench and well loosen the bottom with a 
fork. Then place plenty of farmyard manure 
in the trench, or if this is not procurable, 
plenty of grass and leaves well mixed 
together. The soil that is placed back over 
the manure should have bone-ineal scattered 
liberally all over the surface When the 
trench has been filled in, a stake should be 
placed in the centre at each end as a guide 
as to where the Beans are to be sown or 
planted. 


Onions.—The site of the Spring Onion bed 
should be forked over during the first 
favourable opportunity and the surface after- 
wards made as level as possible. When in 
good workable condition the ground may be 
trodden both ways, then raked again with 
an iron rake. If the seed is to be sown 
on the land direct a distance of 16 inches 
between the rows will be ample. Sow evenly 
along the lines and not too thickly, as this 
wil save labour in thinning the seedlings. 
Autumn-sown Onions may be transplanted 
in rows made the same distance apart, but 
allow 4 inches to 6 inches between the 
plants in the rows. See that every Onion 
that is transplanted is healthy and strong, 
and place it so that the bulb rests on the 
top of the ground, but above all plant the 
roots firmly. 


Asparagus.— More roots of Asparagus should 
be lifted and placed in the forcing house, 
working in around the clumps plenty of well- 
decayed Beech leaves or short litter. 
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PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


PRIMULA SIAMENSIS, 


THE illustration on p. 88 (Fig. 35) represents 
the first seedling of Primula siamensis 
to Hower under cultivation, This species is 
a native of Northern Siam and was raised 
in the Cruikshank Botanic .Gardens, Aberdeen. 
from seeds sent home by Dr. A. F. G. 
Keer. The pale lavender colour of the 
flower pales towards the centre of the limb 
and there is no distinct '**eye." The leaves 
are more or less erect, up to 7 c.m. long, 
and the whole plant grows to a height of 
13-15 c.m. Primula siamensis is closely allied to 
P. nutans and is a native of a hill with a 
flora possessing a strong Yunnanese element ; 
in fact P. siamensis may be regarded as a 





geographical form of P. nutans, just as an 
Androsace from the same locality may be 
regarded as a form of X. axillaris. One 
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HARDY CYGLAMENS. 


Тнк hardy Cyclamens are a most delightful 
group of hardy plants, deserving of far 
more attention than is generally given to 
their eultivation for furnishing partially shaded 
rockeries and for naturalization in the partially 
shaded portions of the shrubbery borders. 

Their habit of growth is neat, and their 
flowering Seasons merge so successionally into 
one another that their time of flowering 
covers quite a lengthened period. The leaves, 
of stiff. leathery texture are very ornamental ; 
some having perfectly round  olive-green 
leaves, whilst others are so prettily marbled or 
variegated as to resemble the delicately 
veined Anoectochilus in beauty. The dainty 
flowers rise a few inches on slender stalks 
from the crown of the corm, and above the 
foliage, forming quite a bouquet of sweetly- 
scented blossoms. 








FIG. 36.—-DIDYMOCARPUS WATTIANA 


feature of P. siamensis is the delicate but 

very pleasant fragrance of the flower— 

exactly that of fresh White Clover. 
DIDYMOCARPUS WATTIANA. 

THis new species of Didymocarpus was 
described in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Ixxii. 
(1922), page 363, from a living plant on the 
occasion of its first time of flowering. The 
illustration now reproduced (Fig. 36) represents 
a plant which flowered in the Cruickshank 
Botanic Gardens in 1923, but unfortunately 
it does not show the plant quite at its best. 
as, later, over a dozen flowers were open at 
one time. In the bud stage the flowers are 
a dark wine colour with a very lustrous surface : 
when fully open the colour is somewhat paler, 
passing from pale wine colour at the base to a 
rich wine colour at the tip. The calyx also 
has a very lustrous surface. The corolla is 
about 7 c.m. long, while the inflorescence is 
carried well above the foliage. The leaves are 
about 10 c.m. long and there is always a more 
or less distinct stem from 6-8 em. in length. 
The leaves are thick, rigid, deeply veined and 
dark green. In the Cruickshank Botanic Garden, 
Didy mocarpus Wattiana flourishes under sim- 
ilar treatment to that given to Streptocarpus. 
W. G. Craib, Aberdeen. 

[Didymocarpus Wattiana seems to offer 
promising material for hybridising with Strep- 
tocarpus, and if such в cross can be obtained, the 
branching habit of Didymocarpus and the rich 
colour of its flowers, should add valuable 
features to a new race of hybrids. Eps.] 


The position suitable for hardy Cyclamen 
i$ a partially shaded nook in the rockery, and 
they should be planted in a deep, well-drained, 
sandy soil, composed of equal parts loam, 
peat and leaf-mould, and well broken mortar 
rubbish. The corms should be planted during 
September and covered with about an inch 
of soil Although perfectly hardy, it іа 
advisable to apply a mulch of coco-nut fibre 
during very severe weather in cold districts. 
They are also well adapted for naturalizing 
in partially shaded positions under tall trees, 
interspersed with Anemones, and if not 
disturbed, will soon form a most delightful 
effect. 


The species and varieties are enumerated 
in alphabetical order, with seasons of flower- 
ing :—C. Coum, olive-green leaves, effulgent 
brilliant crimson flowers, January to April; 
C. C. album, flowers pure white; C. europaeum, 
one of the most beautiful, flowers crimson, 
sweetly scented, August to September; C. 
hederaefolium (C. neapolitanum), the Anoecto- 
chilus-leaved var.. forms masses of marbled 
foliage; flowers bright rose, September to Novem- 
ber; C. h, album, flowers white; C. ibericum 
album (C. Atkinsonii), flowers white, pretty 
erimson centre ; February to April; C. ibericum 
roseum, pretty soft pink flowers, marbled 
foliage; February to April; C. ibericum rubrum, 
deep rosy purple flowers; C. repandum, deep 
rosy crimson flowers, a pretty Italian species, 
March to June, and С. r album, flowers 
pure white. Wm. Logan. 
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(ENOTHERA ROSEA. 


Ir CEnothera rosea has a fault, it is in its 
rapidity of growth, for by means of under- 
ground stems it will very quickly cover a 
considerable area and consequently should not 
be placed adjacent to small or choice alpines. 
For a warm, sunny position on the higher 
reaches of the rock garden it is valuable and 
it will give freely of its pink blooms over a 
period from June to the advent of the autumn 
frosts. 

It resents rich soil and is quite happy in 
moderately poor and stony ground. It has 
proved quite hardy here, although it may be 
advisable to afford some light protection during 
а severe winter. Attaining a height of from 
nine inches to опе foot, this handsome 
(Enothera is most easily propagated by means 
of cuttings inserted «during the late. summer. 
R.E.A. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM MARGARITA. 


Messrs. Cowan AND Co., Southgate, send a 
first flower of a very beautiful hybrid raised 
by them between O. Doreen and O. eximium. 
The flower is large, broad in all its parts 
and slightly fringed; the segments are wax- 
like in substance, the ground colour of pure 
white being evenly marked with spots and 
wavy lines of deep claret-purplo. It probably 
has O. Aglaon in its ancestry, from which was 
developed O. Mirabeau var. Mastiff, and its 
continuation of improvement O. Everest, both 
stately novelties of Messrs. McBean, and to 
which section Messrs. Cowan’s fine novelty is 
a worthy addition. The influence of О. 
Wickeanum albens is seen in all this elass 
and its fine substance and clear white 
ground is intensified in the progeny. 





FIG. 37.—SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA MAGNA, FLOWERING IN THE GLASNEVIN 


BOTANIC GARDENS. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
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VERONICA TEUCRIUM DUBIA. 


Тнїз beautiful Speedwell is commonly called 
V. prostrata or V. rupestris. The plant in 
the familiar blue of the type is well-known 
and warmly appreciated, but the golden-leaved 
form usually listed as “var. Trehane,” is 
not common in cultivation, yet it deserves 
to be, for it is a charming plant, as vigorous 
as the type and the lovely azure spikes of 
blossom are extremely effective against the 
clear yellow of the foliage. Moreover, the 
leaves of this form are not only larger than 
those of the typical species but they attain 
their brightest colour during the flowering 
season, reverting to a greener hue towards 
the end of summer. 

There is a very neat and compact form 
of V. Teucrium dubia which, being a miniature 
of the type, is a good subject for small 
rock-gardens where space is a consideration, 
and there is also the white-flowered variety, 
alba. My experience of this latter has not 
been a happy one since it appears to be 
entirely wanting in the splendid vigour of 
the ordinary blue form. Others may have 
been more fortunate, but we are constantly 
having to replace this very lovely white 
Veronica, which appears to resent our humid 


winters and usually ‘‘dies off" during its 
second season, that is, if it has managed 
to struggle through its first. The beautiful 


rosy pink form is hardly any more robust, 
and if one may judge by the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting these varieties from 
nurserymen it would appear that traders lose 
the plant also. J. 


(SEE P. 91). 


» CATTLEYA MODEL. 


Messks. SANDERS, St. Albans, send a flower 
of their latest novelty in Cattleyas, raised 
between C. chocoensis and C. Suzanne Hye de 
Crom, the new comer surpassing in floral 
beauty and size both of its parents. The sepals 
and petals are blush-white, the petals being 
as broad as they are long; the crimped margin 
is slightly tinged with Primrose colour. The 
lip, which is well rounded in front, is closely 
crimped and fringed at the margin. The 
front lobe has a central blotch of bright violet- 
purple, the median area being chrome-yellow , 
the base has short, rose-purple lines. The 
new variety is delicately scented. 

The flower sent was cut from a small plant, 
and it may be expected that blooms will be 
even finer from older and stronger specimens. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM ZENOBIA. 

No man is better qualified to give an 
opinion on the matter of а “crispum” than 
Mr. Н. Т. Pitt, and he considers the charm- 
ing О. crispum Zenobia which he had in his 
group at the Royal Horticultural Society on 
January 29, the finest blush-white form ever 
staged, and the majority of the Orchidists 
present agreed with him, although the Com- 
mittee failed to give it a distinction. It is 
doubtless a home-raised seedling of the same 
(уре as Messrs. Charlesworth have made 
famous, a strain. which has flowers larger and 
finer in substance than any imported О. 
erispum. 

The blotehed flowered crispums, fine though 
those of the Pittianum class are, have been 
surpassed by the hybrids, but the white and 
blush plain crispums are not approached by 
anv of the hybrids. 
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NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


THE most notable flowering shrub in the 
garden to-day (February 4) is Lithospermum 
rosmarinifolium, which is covered with its 
lovely blue flowers, the bluest and largest 
of the race. The foliage is also good, being 
denser and of a fuller, glossier green than 
that of Rosemary which it is supposed to 
resemble. This splendid Cromwell has been in 
bloom since early January, and although its 
flowers have been severely injured once or 
twice by frost there seems always to be 
plenty of buds in reserve and the plant 
speedily recovers its full beauty. 

On the same westerly slope Cytisus 
racemosus and C. | monspessulanus are 
beginning to show their yellow blossoms, and 
Coronilla glauca, with leaves of an attractive 


soft emerald, will soon be blazing with an 
even finer gold than either of the Broorns 
possess. Here also. in the foreground, the 


soil being warm and gritty, are some of the 


more tender, early - flowering Sedums, the 
most noteworthy of these at the moment 
being the Mexican species, S. Palmeri, with 


large clusters of Orange-yellow blossoms and 
l. ge- 


a distinctly glaucous, fleshy foliage. This 
is a very beautiful plant, of good habit. 


and it has been subjected to 12-15 degrees of 
frost here without injury. 


Rhododendron praecox was in full flower 
ten days ago, and the fresh, rosy-purple of 
a woodland group of this pretty hybrid 


blends very happily with a distant flush of 
пса darleyensis. R. Nobleanum is breaking 


into blossom, its bold erimson having a 
good background in the Ivy-clad slope in 
which the shrub is growing. R. Silberrhacd 
is also opening its beautiful — silver-pink 
clusters which will stand wintry weather 
remarkably well, and if mild conditions 
continue R. ciliatum will be in flower before 


these lines are in print 

Berberis sanguinea, always an attractive 
shrub, grows increasingly interesting now. 
Though small, the vivid crimson stalks of 
the opening blossoms, which latter daily 
become more yellow, are quite a conspicuous 
feature in sunlight, and the foliage has 
assumed a slightly glaucous tint which is 
very pleasing. The red which precedes the 
orange in B. Darwinii is often of so fiery 
a hue, and makes such a telling combination 
with the rich, glossy green of the foliage, 
that. the full-blown Lemon-yellow clusters of 
B Aquifolium near-by sink into insignificance. 
But all these are unusually forward, as are 
the leaves which are already expanding on 
some of the KExochordas, on several of the 
deciduous Cotoneasters, | ornamental Plums 
and Deutzias. Spiraea Thunbergii is actually 
in full leaf and several others of this and 
other genera are taking risks which may 
yet cost. them dear. 

In the woodland Anemone 
several colours is in bloom. The Winter 
Periwinkle (Vinca diffusa) is still flowering 
with a prodigality not to be excelled by the 
cheerful little Polygala Chamaebuxus. There 
аге also some pretty drifts of Crocus, 
C. Tommasinianus being very dainty in a 
cool blue-lavender, with rich, orange-red 
stigmata. Some of the Erythroniums have 
already appeared in mottled leaf and 
drooping bud, and that quaint little herb, 
Hacquetia Epipactis has raised its heads of 
yellow flowers in a half shady place, where 
blue Primroses and two or three of the old 
doubles (yellows, whites and reds) are also 
flowering. 

Among the Saxifrages in the rock garden 
some broad masses of N. apiculata in both 
vellow and white, S. Grisebachii, S. kewensis, 
S. bursiculata and the ever-reliable S. Boydii 


Hepatica in 


alba are in full flower, and a few days 
more will bring into colour two or three 


representatives of the oppositifolia set. In a 
deep, cool bed of leaf-mould and grit the 
lovely Sisyrinchium grandiflorum is showing 
the matchless violet of its pendant bells, and 
close by, at the tips of a similar sheaf of 
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grass-like foliage, are hanging the half-opened, 
satiny flowers of the variety alba, resembling 
big pearl-like Snowdrops delicately suffused 
with palest purple. 

Daphne blagayana, whose bed of old, 
leaf-mould, grit and stones is growing 
the resemblance of a cairn owing to 
annual dressing of these materials, 
us the first whiffs of its delicious perfume. 
Lithospermum prostratum and the variety 
Heavenly Blue, which have been dotted with 
a few blooms all the winter, are beginning 
to flower in that profusion which will be 
maintained with such amazing liberality 
throughout the spring. L. Zollingeri, which 
is of the nature and habit of L. purpureo- 
eoeruleum, but a better colour, is bearing 
several clusters of azure, but of all the 
paler blues which have come to greet the 
first hints of spring none is of so pure 
and radiant a colour as that of Omphalodes 
eappadocica. The blue of this charming plant 
is of so rare a quality that the colour of 
O. verna looks dull by comparison. Even 
the azure of Hyacinthus amethystinus must 
vield place before this Cappadocian Forget- 
me-not. <A. T. Johnston, — N. Wales. 


NOTES FROM  GLASNEVIN. 


SAXIFRAGA | BURSERIANA 


IN spite of the fact that the flower stems of 
Saxifraga burseriana tridentina were lengthening 
before there were any signs of movement 
in S. burseriana magna (Fig. 37), the latter 
opened its flowers first, these being fully ex- 
panded on January 19. 8. burseriana is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the best of the Kabschia 
section and one of the best of all Saxifragas. 
The compact cushions of grey-green spiny 
leaves are always attractive, and especially when 
surmounted by the comparatively large white 


black 
into 
the 


is giving 








MAGNA. 


flowers. Of the several varieties in cultivation, 
[ prefer the subject of this note together 
with S. b. tridentina, now almost fully in 
flower, and S. b. speciosa which flowers 


considerably later, and has reddish flower stems 
and rather smaller flowers. For some reason 
NS. b. Gloria has never been a success here, 
the flowers almost invariably being deformed. 

Cultivation is simple, all that is necessary 
being good, well-drained soil, the plants placed 
in a crevice or on a sharp slope. Moraine 
culture is also successful, but I think better 
plants are produced under less hungry con- 
ditions. It is well to maintain a stock of 
vigorous young plants by dividing à number 
of the older plants into small pieces after 
flowering. These, dibbled into pans or boxes 
of gritty soil and placed in a close, cold frame, 
make good plants in a few months. 


HYACINTHUS AZUREUS. 


This, one of the daintiest 
flowering bulbs, is now in bloom. 
much the aspect of a Muscari, it differs 
sufficiently in the form of the segments 
to be retained in the genus Hyacinthus. Like 
the Grape Hyacinths (Muscari) it may Бе 
readily raised from:seeds, so that a good stock 
of flowering bulbs may be secured three or 
four years from the time of sowing. Flower- 
ing in advance of the Muscari, this little 
Hyacinthus is a welcome harbinger of Spring 
and may be used freely about the rock 
garden, under deciduous shrubs, and in sunny 
horders. With Scilla bifolia and Leucojium 
vernum carpaticum both now opening their 
flowers, H. azureus adds greatly to the interest 
of the garden towards the end of January and 
early February. The flowers, borne in conical 
racemes, are light blue in colour and are 
accompanied by six or more somewhat 
glaucous leaves. 

Crocus SIEBERI. 

A native ‘of Greece, Bosnia and neigh- 
bouring countries, this early blooming species 
is of considerable value as а garden plant. 
It occurs naturally at high elevations and 
blooms early. In cultivation this characteristic 
is maintained and it is now in full flower 
at Glasnevin, As with many flowers, the 


of early spring 
With very 


Er. 
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colour is difficult to describe accurately but 
perhaps light violet-blue conveys the truest 
impression. This form is regarded generally 
as the type, but others, such as the variety 
versicolor with striped segments, are also 
known, while an almost white form is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, tab. 6036. 
Crocus aureus and С. biflorus аге also 
flowering now, and the common Dutech 
Crocuses are showing colour here and there, 
requiring only a few sunny days to bring 


them into full bloom: 
PRUNUS DAVIDIANA. 
With the exception of Prunus subhirtella 


autumnalis, which flowers intermittently from 
December to April, P. davidiana is the 
earliest of the genus to flower at Glasnevin. 
Naturally, the weather decides whether we 
have a good display or not. The last week 
of January proved mild, if rather sunless, 
and the {trees of David's Peach are quite 
attractive. The blossoms, though small, are 
freely produced on the slender shoots of the 





FIG 38,—EUPHORBIA BIGLANDULOSA FLOWERING IN 


previous year and arouse considerable interest 
at this season. The flowers are pale pink 
in the form best represented here, but there 
is also a good white variety and one with 
rose coloured flowers known as P. davidiana 
rubra. To obtain the best effect from this 
early flowering species it should be planted 
ina sunny, sheltered position and preferably 
with a background of evergreens such as 
Hollies, Thuyas or Cupressus of sorts. 


RHODODENDRON PARVIFOLIUM. 


Among many other Rhododendrons in the 
vicinity of the rock garden, this species 
from Siberia, etc., is now in flower. An 
evergreen, of rather twiggy growth, it lends 
itself well to restricted spaces in the rock 
garden where the rosy-purple flowers are 
atractive in the early spring. On a larger 
scale is R. dauricum, also flowering now. 
In this case the leaves are mostly shed 
before the flowers are open but a few are 
generally retained, especially in mild winters, 
and the shrub may be described as semi- 
evergreen. The flowers are larger than those 
of R. parvifolium and rather brighter in 
colour, but a young plant raised from seed 
sent from Sapporo a few years ago has 
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deep rose-coloured flowers and retains most 
of the leaves. Whether these distinctions are 
due only to the age of the plant remains 
to be seen. 


VIBURNUM NERVOSUM. 
This species of recent jntroduction was 
raised from seeds collected in Bhutan and 


presented to Glasnevin by Mr. A. К. Bulley. 
It is deciduous and flowers on the leafless 
shoots early in the year. Already the pink 
buds are prominent, cymes appearing at the 
apices of short side growths produced from the 
year-old shoots. ‘The leaves are strongly veined 
and rather similar to the comparatively new 
but better known V. fragrans. The plants of 
V. nervosum are still young and have not yet 
flowered freely, but as they increase in size 
and become furnished with numerous short 
twigs, they give promise of forming a useful 
addition to the number of early flowering 
shrubs. 
LATHRAEA CLANDESTINA 

This interesting parasite is well-established, 
presumably on the roots of Willows which 
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grow on the bank of the River Tolka, one of 
the boundaries of this garden. The stems, 
thickly-clothed with fleshy scales, are under- 
ground, but at this time of year the short, 
flowering shoots begin to appear on the surface 
and are already noticeable. The flowers, when 
fully-developed, are pale violet in colour and 
are then quite attractive. Willows and Poplars 
seem to be the commonest host plants, but 
Kerner mentions also Ash and Hornbeam. A 
moist soil is essential, and fresh colonies may 
be established by digging up portions of an 
original colony, with plenty of soil adhering, 
and transplanting these to any moist position 
in the vicinity of suitable hosts. The 
commoner species L. Squamaria will grow in 
much drier soil and flourished here for many 
years under a large Quercus Ilex; it continues 
to appear annually though the Oak has long 
since disappeared. As the only large trees now 
near it are Walnuts, there seems every reason 
to believe that their roots now supply the 
nourishment which the Lathraea cannot manu- 
facture for itself. In this case, the flowers 
like the underground leaves, are white, апа, 
though interesting from its peculiar habit, the 
plant has a more sinister appearance than the 
livelier coloured L, Clandestina. J. W. Besant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to thc 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Diustrations.— The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs qa drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees. ete.. but they 
cannot be responsible for loxs or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.- Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, ard sare ня much time and trouble, if they 
world kindlu observe the notice printed weekly to the 
effect that all letters relating to financial matters and to 
advertisements should be addressed to the PUBLISHER ; 
and that all communications intended for publication 
or referring to the literary department, and all. planta 
to be named should be directed tu the EDITORS. The 
tico departments, Pullishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unueceasary delay and confusion arise when 
letters are misdirected, 


Letters for Publication, us vell as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be «addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, London. 
Communications shoul! be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. Lf desired, 
the signature will not be printed, but kept aa a guarantee 
of good saith, 


Urgent Communications.-—-// хен! hy teleyraph these 
Should be addressed ‘Gard. Chron.. © Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

AMERICAN SEED LIST. 
HERE is abundant evidence of the inter- 

change of plants and seeds during the 

eighteenth century between England and 
her colonies in North America. While the 
colonists would like to have about. them flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables with which they were 
familiar at home, they were equally anxious 
that North American planta should be sent 
home to add variety and interest to our 
gardens and woodlands. What was hardy in 
the climate of North America would probably 
thrive in England under milder though quite 
different conditions. It is certain that great 
quantities of plants were exported from America 
to England.* and probably every homeward- 
bound ship in the early days carried consign- 
ments of this kind; but. owing primarily to 
improper packing and to the length of time 
taken for the voyage, it is reasonably certain 
that the mortality among each consignment 
was considerable, Seeds offered a much easier 
and more simple method, and it was doubtless 
realised. in those early days that. the one 
essential point was to keep them dry and air- 
tight. 

I have lately obtained. the MN. List of 
what must have been one of the largest 
single consignments during the 18th century 
of seeds to England from across the Atlantic, 
for it gives 116 different sorts of seeds of 
shrubs, trees and herbaceous plants. Unfor- 


tunately the List is not dated, and the 
paper on which it is written has no 
watermark or date. But its approximate 
date may be arrived at in other ways. 


The List is described as * The Contents of 
a Box marked L. V. T. [7.e., Lord Viscount 
Townshend] on board the ship Albany, 
Captain Richards, and in the care of 
Major Gorham [Gorehaim], who promised 
to see the Box delivered to the Right 
Honble. Lord Visct. Townshend.’ On the 
blank fourth page is written in another 
hand, “ Сору of a List of Seeds sent to 
Lord Townshend, a copy of this List sent 


to Mr. Jones at Rainham.” The date of 
the List may be safely placed at shortly 
before the outbreak of the Revolution in 
North America. Viscount Townshend, to 


whom the box of seeds was sent, was the 
fourth Viscount, who was advanced to the dignity 
of Marquess in October, 1787, and so the List 
must be earlier than this. The Major Goreham, 
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country and there were other dangers than bad packing. 
In Quariteh’s current Catalogue of Autographs there in 
a letter in Latin from Linnaeus to A. Haller at Gottingen, 
dated from Upsala, September 24, 1745, iu which Linnaens 
mentions the return of Dr. Mitchell trom Virginia, where 
he had been collecting planta for six vears; unfortunately 
Spanish pirates had taken them all, an irreparable loss 
to Botany.” 
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who undertook to see the Бох of 
seeds delivered to Viscount Townshend, is 
undoubtedly identical with Lt.-Col. Joseph 


Goercham, who figures in the Artny List of 1782 
аз Lieutenant-Governor of Placentia. New- 
foundland (he died at Calais in July 1790). 

The ship inentioned, the Albany, may 
have been the sloop of that name, from 
which its Commander, Lieut. W.  Brograve, 
R.N., wrote February- 12, 1701-2, to General 
Townshend asking him to use his influence 
зо that he may sail in the Albany or a 
larger ship in the expedition for the capture 


of Havana (Townshend MSS, Hist. MSS. 
Commission, p. 397.) 

The period 1776 to 1782 may be elimin- 
ated from consideration as, owing to the 
war between England and her  Colonies, 
there were other things to think of than 
the exportation of seeds and plants. The 


List has remained until recently among the 
Irish papers of Lord Townshend, who was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from October, 
1767, until November, 1772. He was at the 
siege of Quebec, which town surrendered to 
him as Commander-in-Chief after the death 
of Wolfe in 1759. He always kept up his 
interest in Canada, and it may also be 
noted that he had plantations in Florida, 
by the St. John’s River. 


The Mr. Jones mentioned on the endorse- 
ment was probably Townshend's estate 
agent. [n the Townshend manuscripts volume 


issued by the Historical Manuscripts C'om- 


mission, llth Report, 1887, there is printed 
a letter. from John Jones, dated from 
Fakenham (about three niles from 
Rainham Hall), December 12, 1759, and 


addressed to General 
lating him on his 
his tribute 


Townshend, congratu- 
arrival, and adding 
of thanks for his services to his 
country. The letter is couched in terms of 
respectful friendship, such as might have 
соте from а man who, though an employee, 
was on friendly terms with the General. 
The gardens at Rainham: have not played 
any prominent. part in the history of borti- 


culture in this country, nor is the first 
Marquess Townshend famous as a patron of 
gardening—-a former Viscount, as we know 


fron Alexander Pope, was famous for his 
Turnips. which he is said to have introduced 
as a field crop at Rainham from Hanover. 
But, as with all other country gentlemen of his 
time, agriculture was a part. of. his education 
and gardening was comprised in it. 

Tt is clear. from this List. that Viscount 
‘Townshend was interested in trees and shrubs. 
The List itself is somewhat vague: nearly 
all the names are common ones. and those 
that are botanical are not always correctly 
spelt. The first. four of the List. are Pines 
ethe White Pine or * Lord Weymouth’s 
Fir": Pinus Strobus, whieh had long been 
acclimatised in this country; the Three- 
leaved or Swamps Pine, the Two-leaved 
or Pitch Pine Espinus,” and the Two and 
Three-leaved Pine. There are several varieties 
of Spruces, Maples (including the * Snow White 7) 
and Beeches (among them “Fagus ehinquatin 7). 
Viburnum is another genus well represented, 
as is also the Redberry or Cranberry. (all 
doubtless species of Vaccinium). The Winter 
Berry (Prinos) and the Sumach are present 
each in two varieties. There are 14 varieties 
or species of the Oak and seven of Hickory 
(Carya) and its allied genus Juglans. It is 
noteworthy that, from the common names in 
the List, many of the trees and shrubs were 
natives of swampy places, and this leads to 
the suggestion that вото of them may have 
been intended for similar localities in Ireland. 


Now and then there ін a botanical name 
which helps one to identify the particular 


plant without much difficulty, e.g.. No. 48 
in the List is Spirea opulifolia (now Neillia 
opulifolia) which was introdueed into English 
gardens from North America so far back as 
1690. The Andromeda and the Kalmia, both 
largely North American genera, are well 
represented, and among their allies is 
Clethra alnifolia which is No. 86 on the 
List. Some of the entries are indefinite, 
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such for instance as Toxicodendrum, which 
cannot mean T. capensis as that is a 
South African plant, introduced in 1783. 
"Staphalea ` ia probably Staphylea trifolia, 
long before introduced into Europe. To the 
student of the history of planta introduced 
into English gardens, there are other inter. 
esting little problems and points suggested 
by this List, and all such contemporary 
documents have their value in that history. 
W. Roberts. 


PRINCIPLES OF NOMENCLATURE." 


THE average botanist is apt to confuse a 
nomenclaturist with a name-monger and to think 
of him as an individual with a depraved taste 
for coining new names for old plants. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. One of ths 
chief objects of those systematists who devote 
time to nomenclature is the avoidance oli 
unnecessary name-changes. 

One may sometimes hear a systematic 
botanist—usually one of very limited experi- 
ence—say, “Oh! I've no time to waste ou 
nomenclature." What this really means is 
that he is content to waste the time of his 
fellow-workers by employing names which 
may be wholly superfluous, ambiguous, or even 
erroneous, rather than give himself the 
trouble of ascertaining the correct ones. 

In order to make satisfactory progress, the 
systematist has to build largely on the work 
of his predecessors; every little point cannot 
be worked out afresh. But previous record» 
cannot be utilised unless we know precisely 
what group is indicated by a given name. 
Hence the essential point in nomenclature is 
certainly in the application of names. We 
must not only know what group is meant; 
we must also know its exact limits. All other 
considerations are secondary. | 

Certainty їп the application of nares 
depends on the acceptance of two axioms: 
(1) Each group, circumscribed in a given 
manner, ean bear only one valid name (or 
combination of names) (2) Each name (or 
combination of names) can be validly applied 
to only one group of a given rank. 








(1) ONE GROUP, ONE VALID NAME. 


Unfortunately, many groups have 
given two or more different names. fn the 
Phanerogams, the 10,000 genera have about 
20,000 names between them. How are we 
to decide which names to adopt? — ln the 
past this was largely a matter of individual 
preference. If a botanist did not like а name, 
or thought it was unsuitable, he immediately 
changed it. Names given by eminent botanists 
were accepted in preference to earlier ones 
given. by less-known authors. This want ol 
method in the selection of names inevitably 
led to differences’ in nomenclature, and was 
found to be so inconvenient, that it Was 
gradually decided to accept. the principle. oi 
priority of publication. Fach group should 
bear its first. properly published name. Jf We 
accept the principle of priority, it is obviously 
necessary to have a starting-point. If Js 
impracticable to go back to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans for the names of plants. If we 
did, we should have to call the Garden 
Marigold Caltha instead of Calendula, and the 
Shepherd's Purse Thlaspi instead of Capsella. 
At the International Botanical Congress held 
at Viennna in 1905, the first edition 0! 
Linnacus’s Species Plantarum (1753) was taken 
as the starting-point for Phanerogams and 
certain Cryptogams. This was the first work 
in which binary nomenclature for spesies 
was consistently adopted. 


(2) ONE NAME, ONE GROUP. 

The botanists of the cighteenth century 
and many in the nineteenth century con. 
sidered that if a group was reduced, 18 
name could be used over again for another 
group of the same category. This view 


* An addreas given before the Mycological Society by 
Mr. T. A. Sprague. The Herbarium, Kew. 
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introduced purely subjective considerations 
into nomenclature, and led to the same 
name being employed simultaneously for 


different groups. Its adoption was due to a 
misapprehension of the respective spheres of 
taxonomy and nomenclature. It is the task 
of the taxonomist to delimit natural groups 
in accordance with his views as to their 
inter-relationships. As soon as a given group 
is circumscribed, it is the task of the 
nomenclaturist to determine its correct name 
in accordance with rules of nomenclature. 
Taxonomy is largely a matter of opinion. 
Nomenclature is concerned solely with facts. 
An example may serve to make this clear. 
In 1827 ortier gave the name Kickxia to 
a genus’ of Scrophulariaceae including Linaria 
Elatine and L. spuria, which differ from the 
other species of Linaria in the mode of 
dehiscence of the capsule. Dumortier soon 
reduced Kickxia to Linaria, and the name 
Kickxia was adopted for a genus of Apocy- 
naceae described by Blume in 1828. But 
some botanists now consider the first Kickxia 
a good genus, and retain that name for it. 
Other authorities consider that the first Kickxia 
is a synonym of Linaria, and use the name 
Kickxia for the Apocynaceous genus. The name 
of the second genus has thus been made to 
depend, not on questions of fact, but on 
the taxonomic validity of the first genus, 
which is a matter of opinion. If we accept 
the rule that a name may not be used 
twice for groups of the same category no 
uncertainty can arise; only the first genus 
can bear the name Kickxia. The International 
Rules require alteration in this respect. 


(То be concluded). 


—— — a — — 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
BERRIED BARBERRIES. 





ALL  Barberries bear berries, but until 
recent explorers in China sent us seeds of 
the species so common in the upland scrub 
of the Tibetan border, few cultivated 
4pecies owed their place in our gardens to 
this berry producing character. Berberis 
vulgaris and some of its allies were well 


known, so was B. Aquifolium, and both are 


beautiful in berry. В. concinna from the 
Himalaya did not prove а really good 
doer in many places, but Wilson, Purdom, 
Farrer, Forrest, and Ward have all sent us 


brilliant berried species of various habit, and 
most of them are worth а place, especially 
as, in many cases, their leaves become 
brilliantly coloured autumn, and the 
berries, being sour, are not quickly stripped 
from the bushes by the birds. 
The limits of the species are 
defined, but the seed collected 
usually comes true. So soon, 
the plants produce séed_ іп папа, 
variations occur (we refer now to the 
bright red berried deciduous species) and the 


in 


not easily 
in China 
however, as 


limits which might be set to species, so far. 


as the different groups of seedlings from 
wild sources go, are overset. This probably 
arises from the plants being, as & rule, self 
sterile or nearly so, and from our practice 
of planting few shrubs of one species close 
together. Isolated shrubs rarely berry freely, 
and insects carry pollen from one species to 
another when they are in proximity. Conse- 
quently hybrids are frequent and some are 
more striking than the original species. 
Many hundreds of hybrid seedlings have 
been raised and distributed from Wisley 
during the past five or six years. The first 
raised came from seed of a plant obtained from 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Coombe Wood Nur- 
sery, as В. Wilsonae. It had the habit of that 
plant but differed in having brighter coral 
berries and in some minute characters. 
The seedlings varied enormously and probably 
owed their variety to several different 
crossings from neighbouring species. The 
best of those retained at Wisley was named 
В. х rubrostilla, and it is still unsurpassed 
in size and brilliancy of fruit. Others were 
exactly like B. polyantha in stature, fruit and 


- — — 


inflorescence Others were more in habit 
and berry like B. Wilsonae. Seedlings have 
been raised from [these and they differ 
enormously among themselves, in habit, 


autumn tints, and especially in size, tint, 
and arrangement of berries, but most are 
worth a place. Sparkler, Firefly, and a few 
others" have received Awards of Merit, во 
has B x ferox, remarkable as its name 
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FIG, 39.—ARAUCARIA CUNNINGHAMII IN THE ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


implies, for the enormous number of its 
rather small fruits. Comet, the subject of 
the supplement to the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of February 2, bears as many апа larger, 
more densely packed and rather paler scarlet 
berries. 

The only way of increasing these forms 
is by layers or cuttings, and layers, though 


slow, are best. Fortunately the bushes 
transplant easily, grow in any well drained 
soil, and are best in the full sun. А stony 


bank, so long as it is not too dry, will suit 

The seed germinates íreely, calling for no 
extraordinary care, and the plants flower 
and fruit when only two or three years old. 
The chances of getting really good forms 
are considerable, and this method of 
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acquiring stock'is to be commended to all 
who have a little space to devote to these 
beautiful but very prickly plants. F. J. С. 
ARAUCARIA CUNNINGHAMII. 
‘THE tree of Araucaria Cunninghami illustrated 
in Fig. 39 is growing in the the Adelaide Botanic 
Garden, and its very large size may bo seen 
from comparison with the;other trees growing 
in company with it. This species is said to he 
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one of the largest of the Australian Pines and 
sometimes attains a height of two hundred 
feet. Itis known as the Hoop Pine because of 
the hooped appearance presented by the hori- 
zontal bands on the bark. А form of the tree, 
which is found on the rocky portions and islands 
of northern Queensland, has been given the 
varietal name glauca. 

The timber of this fine Conifer is whitish, 
easily worked, and largely used for making 
furniture; it is not very durable in the open. 
The species is not hardy generally in Great 
Britain, but grows freely out-of-doors on the 
south-east coast of England. There is a 
remarkably fine specimen in the Temperate 
House at Kew with a companion plant of 
Araucaria Bidwillii, another Australian species. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





SEASONABLE CONSERVA 


FLOWERS. 


Ir is unfortunate that after three months of 
a wealth of flowers, 
themums should leave us in the midst of the 
worst period of the whole year in which to 
maintain a bright display in the conservatory. 
and doubtless the cause is mainly due to the 
insufficiency of accommodation to prepare plants 
for flowering at this time of the vear. 

Within the past few years more attention 
seems to have been directed to Camellias, and 
When the beautiful semi-double and single 
varieties become better known, this grand old 
genus will tind itself returned to former favour. 
The plants occupy comparatively small pots, 
keep dwarf for a number of years, and are 
especially useful for winter display. Indian 
Azaleas (А. indica), where a wealth of colour is 
required, are very useful, for they may be 
obtained in bloom from December to May in 
regular succession. — Azaleas of the smaller 
section also should be freely represented, for in 
the many shades of orange and terra-cotta they 
ure greatly admired. A further advantage with 
this group is that they can be readily lifted 
and forced quite easily. 

Trees and shrubs which adapt themselves to 
gentle forcing have a claim for notice which 
cannot be well overlooked. Lilac is always 
sure to be admired, and no white *variety holds 
its own like Marie Legraye, while Charles X. as 
a coloured form is equally reliable. © Well 
prepared. — Wistarias, with their pendulous 
racemes of pale lilac-coloured flowers, are à 
valuable asset, and in standard form nothing is 
prettier, To anticipate something of the glory 
of the garden in spring, when Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries are at their best, із not an 
expensive matter, for all these trees respond to 
very little heat. Prunus triloba is one of the 
linest for this purpose, and when the long, 
slender shoots are wreathed with pink blossoms 
they are very attractive. Amongst Cherries, 
the pink and white-flowered Cerasus J. H. 
Veitch is one of the best, and Pyrus Schei- 
deckeri, and P. floribunda also add to the 
variety in a refreshing style. Cytisus 
Andreanus is another pretty subjeet whieh is 
very adaptable to gentle forcing. and flowers 
freely in small pots. 

Amongst shrubby Spiraeas there is welcome 
variety. N. arguta naturally flowers early in the 
open, and readily responds to indoor treatment 
whilst N. prunifolhia bears its small, double. 
pure white blossoms in profusion.  Deutzias 
should be well represented, and the rose-like 


TORY 


golden-yellow flowers of Nerria japonica pro- 
vide a colour. which is rather searee. With 


these and all shrubs which are required for the 
conservatory, preparation for forcing should be 
made the year previous, in order that they may 
become thoroughly established in the pots. 
Winter flowering plants are of considerable 
Pnportance in maintaining the interest of the 
conservatory, and the blue-flowered Pycnos- 
tachys Dawei is one of the best of decorative 
plants: it has an ereet habit. and attains a 
height of some three-and-a-half feet. Of. con- 
siderable charm and fragrance are the long 
racemes of the two Buddleias—-B. asiatica and 
B. offieinalis—the colour being dull white. 
relieved in the latter variety. especially with a 
prominent orange eve. A neat, bushy plant 
succeeding in quite a small pot is Centropogen 
Lucvanus, its arching branches terminating in 
bright, rose-red. flowers; while Erlangea tomen- 
tosa reminds one of a dwarf Eupatorium: ane 
vives a good display of Iilac-flowered heads. 
The popular Coleus thrysoideus is to be depended 
upon. with. Пе trouble, and in eontrast. to 
this, is Chorizema iheifolium, with Pear-shaped 
flowers of a brilliant oranee-vermilion., Planted 
out dmn а well-drained border this. Leguminous 
plant ois seen at its best, although it is 
remarkably floriferous when grown in pots. 
Of the several Acacias adapted to flowering in 
none is more suitable for small houses 
than A. cordata. This plant has a neat habit, 
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pushing up straight shoots after the manner of 
a Heath, and bearing pale yellow flowers. 
Begonia Gloire de Sceaux and B. manicata are 
both uscful furnishing plants and flower after 
the hybrids. Amongst the subjecta for clothing 
the roof and pillars of the greenhouse, none is 
more attractive for the latter than the highly- 
fragrant evergreen Luculia gratissima. Begonia 
Haageana, under suitable conditions, is a good 
plant for training along the roof, and its rose- 
pink coloured flowers are produced in large 
clusters and are conspicuous over a long period. 
Abutilon insigne, though not a showy rambler 
ix, nevertheless, worthy of a place. 

Amongst dwarf plants the Chinese Primulas 
give a charming display. Good strains of 
Cinerarias and Cyclamen always provide 
plenty of colour and lend themselves to 
effective arrangement. Primula malacoides 
and a good form of P. obconica are other 
good flowering plants. Of common ала inex- 
pensive bulbous flowering plants, mention 
may be made of Freesia refracta alba, for 
no coloured seedlings, as yet, сап approach 
this old variety for freedom of flowering and 
perfume. Prepared Hyacinths are worthy of 
room and Г'Тппосепсе is the best white 
The early-flowering Tulip. Thomas 
Moore, — forees admirably, and amongst 
Daffodils, Cervantes is by far the earliest, the 
variety Golden Spur, though perhaps finer, 
being left a long way behind. The Poctaz 
hybrids, with the improved form of Paper 
White, also make a useful display. Y. (7. 





MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


Тнк rainfall of January (2.53 in.) was 
slightly under the average for my district, 
but the land was already so sodden that 


one got the impression of a very wet month. 
Work on the land was impossible until the 
closing week, when the shallow ploughing 
of fruit plantations was begun. No planting 
could be attempted, but there are indications 
that an early start will be poss'ble in 
February. The delay in the case of Black 
Currants is annoying, as all the cuttings 
from the young bushes will be wanted, and 
these do best if put in early. 


SURFACE DRAINAGE. 

An orchard situated on a gentle slope has 
the advantage of permitting surface drainage. 
If water furrows can be drawn between the 
rows of trees with a double-breasted) plough, 
the land lies much drier during the winter. 
We are, І think, apt Чо forget the value 
of surface drainage. In some cases wet 
patches cannot be drained so quickly in any 
other way, because an impervious subsoil 
prevents the water from reaching pipe drains, 
which must always be laid rather deeply in fruit 
plantations to avoid choking with roots. In 
the ease of bush fruit. quarters, И is a 
good plan to make furrows midway between 
the rows and draw the soil thrown out by 
the plough up to the stems of the bushes 
or trees. This replaces the soil generally 
moved away from the bushes by hocing in 
summer., It is very bad for bush fruits 
to be left high and dry, so that fibrous 
roots show round the collar. 


Vobes TROUBLESOME. 


Rabbits, though 
a great deal of 
voles are exceptionally 
some nice. three-year-old 


numerous, have not done 
damage this winter, but 
troublesome. I had 


feathered trees of 


Cox's Orange Pippin laid in against a hedge - 


They 
but 

voles. 
latter, 


awaiting an opportunity for planting. 
were carefully netted te exclude rabbits, 
no thought was given to mice or 
Evidently the hedge was full of the 
for 97 wf the trees were so badly gnawed 
ах to be useless, a loss of £14 lIs., not to 
mention the cost of replacing the trees with 


maidens, T have never seen such serious 
damage done by voles; In. many cases. they 
gnawed off the bark right round the stem. 
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They also worked along the rows under. 
ground, and took the bark and most of the 


fibres off the roots. Never again will trees 
be laid in near a hedge. I have also had 
some trees gnawed by mice before being 
removed from the straw packing in which 
they arrived from the nursery. 
Brown Rot or PLUMS. 
The pruning of Plums has been finished 


at last. It was a long job this year because 
of the dead spurs left as a legacy from 
last season's severe attack of brown rot. 
All these spurs had to be cut off, collected 
and burnt. This seems to be the only 
method of dealing with brown rot. [ have 
lost faith in winter spraying as a preventive, 
as last winter the trees were thoroughly 
done with copper sulphate, and yet. the wort 


attack of brown rot I have experienced 
followed after а short interval. Spraying 
after the fall of the bloom with Bordeaux 


mixture or lime-sulphur is often recommended, 
but I have not found it to be of any use. 
As this disease appears to be becoming 
more serious and general, experimental work 
is badly wanted. There is only one cofort. 
If only the trees can be cleared of dead 
wood and dried-up fruits and leaves, they 
start the next season free from brown rot, 
and are likely to escape if the spring be 
reasonably dry. А little brown rot amongst 
the fruit is a small matter, but the form 
of the disease prevalent last year, which 
kills spurs, shoots, and branches, is much 
to be dreaded. 


STRONG-GROWING APPLES. 


Some of the strong-growing varieties of 
Apples are notoriously slow in coming into 
bearing. There is no doubt. however, that the 
Waiting period can be greatly shortened by 
reducing pruning to a minimum. Prune hard, 
or even moderately hard, and nothing but 
strong growth appears year after year, but 
let the leaders alone for a time, and they are 
quickly furnished with fruit spurs. 1 have 
an example in a plantation of fine young 
Bramley's Seedling. Last winter the leaders 
were only lightly tipped, and in one row they 
were left full length. The best result, «o far 
as spur formation is concerned, is undoubtedly 


to be seen in the мег. These trees аге on 
free stock. and have been planted eight 
vears. They have Bae very light craps; but 


it is timo that they did something more, as 
they are big, well- furnished trees. This winter 
1 am having the leaders left full length on 
the whole batch. Laterals are spurred to quite 
five inches, except where there is room to 
leave them full length. This treatment will 
be continued till the trees are in full bearing. 
If then growth steadies down а lot, as it 
probably will, the leaders will again be 
lightly tipped, so as just to keep them 
growing. The method of long spurring of 
laterals leads to what some growers would 
eonsider ungainly growths, but it is the 
only way to get clusters. of fruit spurs in 
reasonable time in the case of strong 
growers. Once the tree has been got into 
full bearing by these means. the spur 
clusters. can be modified by cutting back to 
an actual fruit bud. 1. used to do this as 
soon as a fruit bud appeared, but I find 
this is apt to force new growth instead of 
alowing the bud to produce bloom and 
fruit. It is better to make quite sure 
that the spurs are. fruitful before. attempting 
to shorten them. Once the tree has been 
induced Чо fruit. the problem is over, for 
there is nothing like fruiting to steady down 
growth. A lot of temporary fruiting wood 
on the lower parts of the branches checks 
the growth on the top and leads to the 
formation of natural spurs all over the tree. 


The temporary fruiting areas ean then be 
“о, m 
reduced or thinned out where necessary. 


What the private. gardener achieves by root- 
pruning the market grower can generally 
accomnplish by very. light. pruning during the 
time when the tree is growing into bearing. 
Market Grower. 
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Colour in Apples. Sceing that we have been 
so unfortunate in the Apple crop, we have had, 
naturally, very few remarks about colour in 
Apples this season, but I have a faint recollection 
of having seen reviews of a book on this subject. 
The colouring matter is formed as a protection, 
and when produced in the voung fruit it 
spreads over the surface of the Apple as it 
grows, in a general way: of course, some 
Apples have inherited a quality of high colour, 
but even this, is to a certain degree, governed 
by weather and environment. The colouring 
matter is for the protection of the green cells 
in the skin of the fruit, and according to the 
necessity of the degree. of cold or dryness, so 
is the colouring greater or less. Our glorious 
autumn colouring is of the same character, a 
means of protection, and to assist. in the 
migration of the useful materials in the leaves 
to the roots, branches, or stems, as the case 
may Бе, before they fall Чо the ground. 
Anthoevanin changes light into heat. Some 
plants growing in a low temperature. will be 
coloured by anthocyanin, and plants. in high 
exposed positions. may be coloured purple, 
dark violet. or red, vet in lower positions the 
same plants are green or grey. l am sure 
most gardeners have had cause to. notice, say, 
à bateh of Tomato plants planted in the open 
whieh., if the weather was cold or unfavour- 
able, turned almost purple; and we are like 
plants, apt to. be higher coloured on exposure 
to cold. winds, sun, and rain. J. D. Colledge. 


Jasminum nudiflorum. This beautiful, vellow- 


fowered shrub is now quite- attractive in 
numerous cottage and villa gardens in the 
suburbs of London, and that makes it all 
the more. difficult to understand why such 
ап duteresting plant is so rarely seen in 
large public or private gardens. As it 
appears to grow in any soll and to flower 
even when growing on a wall facing due 
north, it deserves. wider cultivation than it 


receives. B. 


Young Lads and Horticulture. .. When we 


consider. that the openings for lads to start 
their working careers аге not over numerous, 


at present 


possibly more scarec than at auy time 
during the last decade, and that many lads 
from our vilages and hamlets will have to 
work or starve, 1t. seems to me that a 
section. will as heretofore become gardeners. 
| do not see any reason why the vouth 
taking up horticulture should not become 
аз vood or a better  crattsman than we, 
the gardeners of to-day. His chanees of 
obtuniug knowledge are not as diflieult as 


they were in our day, and as the principles 
of horticultural practice are now more under- 


standable the. situplest of operations should 
prove of interest. to the youth oof enquiring 
mind. [n my day, things were done by 
rule-of-thumb, and frequently my superior 
knew very little as to the reasons why an 
operation o was performed in a particular 
manner, Further the lad now gets a fairly 


wood education in the elementary school and 
there are the various research stations, 
horticultural colleges, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, with their reports and pamphlets, 
to quicken the interest and hasten the 
knowledge. Phat the style of gardening has 
changed, and will change further, is a fore- 
sone conclusion, A nation with a huge 
debt cannot afford the luxury of man power 
necessary to. grow quantities of exotic. plants, 
neither will it be able to indulge in a large 


also 


acreage oof lawns. As a national asset, a 
Well-cropped house of Tomato plants is of 
more value than the same house filled with 


(тогоп. In. place of some of the lawns, the 
labour сап be used for growing hardy fruits, 
trees and shrubs, and herbaceous plants, of 
Which thero is now а bewildering variety. 
These will no doubt prove more interesting 


and useful to the British boy, who loves 
ап outdoor hfe. 1t should be our duty to 
“ive any boy, who is worth it, all the 


encouragement and help we are able. J. E. 
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ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

Тик Annual Meeting of the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund was held at Simpson's 
Restaurant, Strand, on ‘Thursday, the 7th 
inst, Mr. D. Ingamells, Chairman of the 
Committee, presided. and there were present 
Messrs. Ј. M. Bridgeford, А. Dawkins, J. К. 
McLeod, G. Reynolds, John Wort, Geo. F. 
Tinley. J. Cul, D. Swain, Charles H. Curtis, 


J. Rodgers, and Peter R. Barr. 

After the notice convening the meeting 
bad been read and the minutes of the 
previous annual general meeting read and 
confirmed, the Report of the Executive 
Committee for the year ending December 
Sist, 1923, was presented. 

REPORT OF THE COMMIT'T EK. 


In. presenting its Thirtyv-sixth Annual Report your 
Committee is чта еа in being able to record another vear 
ot valable work on behalf of the orphans of gardeners. 
Splendid support has been forthcoming and relieved: yonr 
Committes ot much anviety in view of the great financial 
ithieudties or the times. Much, however, remains to be done 
and уен Committee appeals eurnestly to the supporters of 
the Fund to do their utmost in the coming vear to enable it 
to replace some of the investments which bad to be realised 
in the war years to meet the commitments of the Fund in 
those ditfieult times. 

The receipts from all sources in 123. together with a 
halanec from 1022 01 825 38, 10d, анне to 2,575 08, uL 
А considerable proportion ot this suim Was raised at and in 
consequenee of tlie Festival Dinner, beld at the Hotel 
Victoria on May Esth, under the Presid nev of George Monro, 
Esq. Your Committee acknowledges with deep gratitude its 
Indebtedness to Mr. Monro Тог presiding on that occasion, 
tor his eloquent speech advocating the elaims of gardeners’ 
orphans, for interestinrz his mans triends in the objects of 
the Fund and bis innificent donation et Clete the Bestival 
Dinner List, There were one hundred and sity present at 
the dinner which was attended with brilliant success. Other 
liberal donors on that occision Whose names tay he specially 


mentioned are :— F. €, Stoop, Bsq., £100; Messrs, Hurst & 
Neon, 100: Messrs, Sutton & Sons, Faty Guineas: Mr, W. 
Nutting. £56 6s.) Mr.J. M. Bridectord, {o2 Hs. ed.: Mr. H. 


Ao domes. КЫ: Mr. К. Mebeod, £25: Mr. E. Dixon, £23; 
and Mr. George F. Tinley. £25 14s. 6d.. whilst the amount 
collected by Mr. Posaanells amongst friends of the Fund in 
Covent: Garden. Market totalled £165. Your. Committee 
offers its grateful thanks to those who organised the Festival 
Dinner, to the Stewards, and to all who contributed to its 
SUCC OSS, 

Your Committee is especially pleased. to announce that 
one of the Viec Presidents. Lionel de Rothschild. Esq.. 
O. B.E. has kindly consented to accept the othee or President, 
ofthe Fund. whieh had become vacant by the retirement to 
the Duke of Bedtord, K.G. who steceeded the date Sir 
Julian Goldsmith, Ва the first President and was a most 
generous supporter of the Fund. Mr. Rothschild presided 
at the Annual Dinner in 1922 and other members of his 
family have oceupicd the chair at previous dinners. The 
acceptanec of the office of President of our Fund by Mr. 
Rothschild. à member ota family whose benevolence is a 
household word. will, vour Committee jis sure, sive the 
liveliest satistaection to all supporters, Much valuable help 
has asain been fortheoming from hortieultural societies in 
various parts of Great Britain, and your Сорин ее takes 
this opportunity toexpress the Funds indebtedness to then 
and especially would they thank the Various seeretaries and 
others who have specially interested. themselves on the 
Fuud’s behalt. 


Valuable amounts have been misel bà Mr. W. Auten, 
Рутїөг Court Gardens; Woking. and by Mr. F.C Stainsby, 
Brocklesby Park Gardens, Lincolnshire. both ot whom 
oreanised entertainments op behalt o£ the Fund. and the 
Conmiuinittee desires also to acknos ledge a generons donation 
trom P. V. David, Esq. or Friar Park. Henley-on-Thames, 
as the result of opening his ruinous gardens and grounds to 
the publie. Your Committee takes the opportunity ot 
bringing to the notice of other gardeners and owners of 
beautirul gardens these means ot helping the Fund. 

With deep regret the Committee have to record the death 
of many stibscribers during the усаг. Amongst the foremost 
was Sir William P. TPreloar, Bt, whose interest in children 
needing help was unbounded, so that he was known as the 
Children’s Friend. He took the warmest interest. in this 
Orphan Fund and presided at the Festival Dinner in 1907. 
Other triends whose Joss we have to mourn are Мт, George 
Lh. Caselton, for many years а valued. member of the 
Committee: Mrs; Fenwieh, Mrs. Woodhouse, Mr. Thomas 
Challis, The Rev. Canon Fowler, Mr. J. Jaques, Mr. Owen 
Thomas, V.M.H., Lady Manningham Buller and Mr. James 
Child. 


The Statement of Accounts was also 
presented i; the receipts included: subscriptions, 
X171 125. Od. ; donations, £366 >s. Od., 
procecds of the Annual Festival Dinner, 
£79]. 10s. 2d.: advertisements, €13 >s. Od.: 
dividends, £307. 128. td. Since the books were 
closed on December 31 £120. 1s. ба. bad been 
received in respect of the Annual Dinner and 
repayment of income tax £94. 19s. 3d. The total 
income, together with last. years balance, 
amounted to €2.650 9s, 10d. The pay ments in- 
eluded £1,279 16s. children’s allowances: Seere- 
tarv's salary, £300; and various expenses of 


management 
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including rent, printing ete., 
£100. 14s. За. The balance. including L550 Os, Od. 
cash on deposit, amounted to £795 Is. 10d. 

Mr. David Ingaimells, in moving the 
adoption of the report. and balance sheet. 
stated it was pratifving to know that in: a 
vear when trade was so. Бай and most 
persons were experiencing a difficult financial 
time, the Fund was £45. better off than it 
was last year. Mr. Peter Barr, one of the 
auditors, in seconding the adoption of the 
report. also congratulated the Fund on 
being in a slightly better financial position 
than last vear The report and balance 
sheet were adopted without further comment. 

The Chairman proposed the election of Mr. 
Lionel de Rothæchild as President. He referred 
to the great interest Mr. Rothsehild bad 
taken in the Fund, and also the support the 
Fund bad received from the various members 
of his family. The motion was seconded by 
Мг. Bridgeford and carried unanimously. Mr. 


Chas. H. Curtis proposed that ** Mr... George 
Monro be gratefully thanked for his grent 


kindness in presiding at the Annual Festival 


Dinner of the Fund. and tbat he be elected 
а Vice-President. of the Fund. ^ Mr. Curtis 
stated that ехегуопе present Was familhar 
with Mr. Monro’s business abilities, and the 


success of the Annual Festival Dinner was very 


largely due to his generosity and personal 
appeal, Mr. A. Dawkins seconded the 
motion o whieh was carried unanimously. 
The election. of officers was next proceeded 
with. The retiring members of the Cominitteec 


were. re-appointed with the exception of Mr. 


С. R. King, who had expressed a desire to 
retire. Mr. W. H. Cutbush had also resigned 
and the two vacancies were filled by the 


election of Мт. D. Campbell, superintendent 
of Regents Park, and Mr. T.  Pateman, 
Brocket Hall Gardens, Hatfield. The auditors 
were also re-nppoinited, and Mr. Bran Wynne 
re-elected Secretary, Mr. Bridgeford, in 


proposing the re-election of Mr. Wyne, 
stated that they all regretted the cause of 


his absence ill-health and expressed a bope 
that be would be able to be with them 
agam SOOT, It Was resolved to send a 
telegram expressing sympathy with Mr. 
Wynne in his. fong allmess and wishing 
bhim a speedy recovery. The names of 
five orphans were presented for election 
and there being no necessity or taking 
а pol they were elected. by resolution, 
They were as follow: Else Violet. French. 


William Sydney French, Tristram Jobn Лау, 


Mthel Callander Pritchard, and Violet. Low 
Wright. А vote of thanks proposed. to the 
Chairman by Mr. Cull concluded the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Cull referred to Mr. Pnearnells 


splendid work on behalf of the Fund. He 
was, he said. a splendid beggar for money. 
and be doubted if any otber inan could 
raise oso much money for the Fund. ain 
Covent Garden Market as Mr. Tngamells, for 
he bad such a nice manner tbat few could 
refuse him. Mr. Mebeod in seconding the 
vote of thanks, stated that Mr. [ngamells 
was the soul of courtesy and good nature, 
and had the interest of the Orphan Fund 


at heart. 
of thanks 
not have a 
Chairman. 


Mr. Curtis also supported the vote 
and stated that the Fund. could 

more able or more courteous 
Mr. TIngarmells, in replying. stated 


that he appreciated to the fullest extent the 
kind words that had been said of the little 
he had been able to do for the Fund. He 


had always had a warn corner din. his heart 
for the orphans of gardeners, and he. would 
continue to do what httle he could for them: 
his work on the Orphan Fund was one of 
the greatest joys of his life. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


NIR JEREMIAH COL WAN, 
the annual general meeting of the National 
Chrysintheimum Society held in the Lecture 
Room, Royal Horticultural Hall. on Monday, 
the Hh. ошм. There was a comparatively 
small attendance; as influenzae appeared to 
have kept many members away. 


Br.. presided nt 
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The report of the committee for the year 
1923 was presented and referred in generous 
terms to the support of Sir J. Colman; to 
the successful exhibition held on November 1 
and 2, 1923; to the excellent work done by 
the Society's Floral Committee, which had 
adjudicated upon no fewer than 202 new 
Ch themums during the season; to the 
addition of several new affiliated societies 
and to the deferred publication of the 
Transactions. The accounts showed a turn- 
over of £356, and there was а balance carried 
forward of £36 18s. The chief items of income 
were £111 14s. 3d. from subscriptions, £19 19s. 
from affiliation fees, £84 11s. special prizes, and 
£70 10s. as gate money at the show. On the 
expenditure side, printing and stationery came 
to £38 19s. lid.; medals, cups and engravings 
to £46 Is. 10d. and prize money and show 
expenses to £150 3s. The Society has a 
reserve fund of £50, and a balance of assets 
over liabilities of £117 12s. 8d. - 


The President moved the adoption of the 
Report, and said he felt it a great honour 
to have been elected President and although 
his personal interest ran rather to Orchids than 
to Chrysanthemums, the latter flower was 
grown very extensively at Gatton, and 
varieties of distinct colours were grown for 
the decoration of the tables and rooms, and 
these decorations were carried out by Lady 
Colman. They also managed to grow some 
large flowers at Gatton, but the decorative 
varieties were those which appeal to him 
especially, and one old, yellow, decorative 
variety named Mrs. Filkins was still grown 
in some quantity at Gatton; he believed 
it was extremely difficult to find it in 
cultivation. elsewhere. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Crane and carried. 


Sir Jeremiah Colman was re-clected Presi- 
dent, and promised to do all that lay in 
his power to further the interests of the 
Society. On the proposal of Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Mr. John Green was re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer; Mr. E. F. Hawes was re-elocted 
Chairman of Committee, and Mr. D. Inga- 
mells Vice-Chairman of Committee. Mr. С. 
Harman Payne was re-clected Hon. Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary, and in reply pointed 
out that he had occupied the position con- 
tinuously since 1888, and observed thut it 
was exactly forty years since the Society 


first adopted the title of ''National." Mr. 
C. Н. Curtis was re-appointed Secretary. 


The eligible retiring members of Committee 
were re-appointed, and Mr. W. J. Godfrey, 
Exmouth; Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, Birming- 
ham, and Mr. J. Collier, Gatton Park Gardens, 
were elected to fill the vacancies arising. 
A vote of thanks to the President brought 
the very business-like proceedings to & close. 

ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 

THE seventy-first Annual Business Meeting 
of this Society was held at 5, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, on February 6th. Mr. 
James Whitton, Vice-President, in the absence 
of the Duke of Atholl, the retiring President. 
in the chair, which later was taken by the 
new President, the Earl of Moray. 

The report of the Council stated that the 
membership was over 1,700, and that by the 


Treasurer showed that the funds on Dec- 
ember 3] last were £2,481 17s. ба. The 
amount subscribed and guaranteed towards 


the cost of the Scottish Forestry section at 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley 
was £1,433, but the expenditure was estimated 
at between £1,500 and £2,000. It was agreed 
to hold the annual excursion this year at 
Wembley and in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Colonel Fothringham, oue of the Forestry 
Commissioners, reviewed the work of the 
Commission. He stated that 10,000 acres had 
been planted in Scotland, and that another 
4,000 acres would be planted this year. He 
strongly urged the necessity for continuity of 
policy, as sudden cutting, such as that of 
the Geddes axe, and expansion of the planting 
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programme ‘involved waste of plante. The 
sum of £37,000 had been expended in Scotland 


by the Commission in the relief of 
unemployment. 
The new President, the Earl of Moray, 


afterwards addressed the meeting, and gave 
an account of the early development of 
Darnaway Forest, where the ninth Earl began 
planting in 1768. It consisted of 4,000 acres, 
and varied in elevation between 100 and 700 
feet above sea level The first Larch was 
planted in 1768. 

The following oftice-bearers were elected for 
1924: President, the Earl of Moray; Vice- 
President, Mr, George Leven, Bowmont Forest, 


Kelso; Councillors, the Earl of Leven and 
Melville, Glenferness, Nairn; Professor W. 
Wright Smith, Royal Botanic Garden, 


Edinburgh; Messrs. James Whitton, Glasgow : 
Alfred G. Crabbe, Glamis; and William Fyfe, 
Whittingehame. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

FEBRUARY 12.— On the occasion of the 
Annual General] Meeting of Fellows there is 
usually a good exhibition at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, and the 
meeting on the above date was no exception 
to the rule. The hall was well filled with 
interesting exhibits and the principal subjects 
shown were Cyclamens, Orchids, Carnations, 
forced Daffodils and Hyacinths, Oranges, 
hardy plants in great variety, and Hippe- 
astrums, 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Secretary), 
and Меѕзга, С. J. Lucas, F. W. Flory, 
Н. T. Pitt, Arthur Dye, Н. G. Alexander, 
J. E. Shil, F. K. Sander, H. H. Smith, 
Charles H. Curtis, J. Cypher, A. MeBean, 
J. C. Cowan, E. R. Ashton, G. F. Moore, 
T. Wilson Potter, Richard Thwaites and 
Fred. J. Hanbury. 


The Chairman referred in feeling 
to the loss the Committee had 
by the death of Mr. Pantia Ralli; a vote 
of condolence was passed to Mrs. Ralli, 
with an expression of the Committee’s 
uppreciation of the services Mr. Ralli had 
rendered to Orchidology. 

The Committee forwarded a recomimen- 
dation to the Council that the Society's 
Gold Medal be granted on the occasion of 
the great American Orchid Show and that 
Mr. Gurney Wilson be the bearer of the 
medal; as already announced, Mr. Wilson 
will act as chairman of the judges at this 
great function. 


terns 
sustained 


AwaRDs OF MERIT. 

Cymbidium Curlew, Westonbirt variety. — This 
is a deep yellow form of a hybrid which 
has already become popular. The broad 
segments reflex a little at the margins and 
the yellow colouring is tinted with green. 
The lip is very handsomely marked with 
crimson on a pale yellow ground, and has 
cream-coloured edges. Shown by Sir GEORGE 
HOLFORD (Orchid Grower, Mr. H. G. 
Alexander), Westonbirt, Tetbury. 

Miltonia William Pitt, var. The Prince 
(Isabelle Sander x Bleuana var. Reine Elizabeth). 
—The small plant of this handsome hybrid 
carried two large flowers. The sepals and 
petals are a rich reddish rose, alinost ruby 
colouring. although on the two petals there 
are paler inarkings of rose. The wide lip is 
rose coloured on a white ground, and the 
busal mask is white with a rich red-brown 
blotch and = radiating lines of а similar 
colour. Shown by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH 
and Co., Haywards Heath. 


xanthinum  (armusnedlierenee 
luteo-purpurcum var. Vuylstek- 
canum). A very graceful hybrid Odonto- 
glossum in which the influence of the last 
named parent is scen in the yellow colouring. 
The flowers are of good size and form and 
are freely spotted and barred. with yellow 
on n pale eream-colonred ground. The base 


Odontoglossum 
var. zanthotes > 
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of the lip is yellow, but the front of this 


organ is white, fringed and waved. Shown 
by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH and Co. 
GROUPS. 
Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, contributed 


an interesting group in which hybrid Сут. 
bidiums were a prominent feature. There 
were well grown plants of C. Miranda, С. 
Ringdove, C. Vesta, and C. Alexanderi with 
notable good spikes of flowers. Other good 
Orchids were Masdevallia Schróderiana; the 
charming little Odontoglossum Odcerstedn 
majus; Pleurothallis Roezlii, Dendrobium 
triflorum, and the handsome  Laelio-Cattleya 
Schréderiana with .two magnificent flower 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH and Co., Hayward 
Heath, made a most brilliant display of Orchid: 
consisting chiefly of beautiful Odontoglossum: 
and Laelio-Cattleyas. ‘This exhibit was greatly 
admired for its grace and colour, while the 
growers present praised the cultural skill 
displayed. Some of the best of the Odonto- 
glossums were О. Tityus, the new О. xanthinum, 
white forms of O. crispum, and O. Rosina, 
with flowers of large size.  Odontiodus were 
represented by О. Hera, O. Sir Douglas Наш, 
О. Ganesa and the splendid О. Charles: 
мом. Among other fine and interesting 
plants in this exhibit we noted Dendrobiun 
atro-violaceum, D. Mooreana, with five of its 
white, fragrant flowers; the effective Lucho 
Cattleya Luminosa aurea; the white Calanthe 
Harrisii, Vuylstekeara Aspasia, Cattleya Enid 
alba, a fine specimen with nine flowers: 
Loweara aurata, a fine Sophronitis cross: 
Odontonia Merope. and the handsome Miltonia 
Wm. Pitt. var. The Prince (Nilver-gilt Bank- 
sian Medal). 

The fine old Coelogyne cristata was show! 
by Capt. M. DnuxMOND (gr. Mr. L. Smith), 
Cadland Park, Southampton. The group 
consisted of sixteen specimens, most of them 
about a yard across aud grown in small 
receptacles. All were covered with numerous 
gracoful spikes of white flowers, and опе 
plant was so thickly covered with bloom 
that a Cultural Commendation was awarded 
for it. A few Cypripediums and a plant of 
Dendrobium speciosum with two spikes com- 


pleted the display. (Silver-gilt — Banksian 
Medal). 
Messrs. STUART Low & Co. had a small 


exhibit in which Phalaenopsis amabilis and 
P. Rimestadiana were conspicuous. The old 
Arpophyllum giganteum was included and 
carried three of its erect spikes of Hower. 
while other interesting plants were Cirrhope. 
talum  picturatum, Oncidium  varicosum 
Rogersii and numerous Odontiodas, Odonto- 
glossums and Laelio-Cattleyas (Silver Ranksian 
Medal). 
OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Messrs. FLoRY and BLACK 
small collection of well-grown Cypripedium» 
and a plant each of Cattleya Octave Doin 
and the very pretty Sophro-Laclio-Cattleva 
Prince of Orange. 

Baron ScHRupDER (gr. Mr. T. Shill ex 
hibited four plants of Cypripedium Eurybiade: 
each carrying one enormous flower of fine 
proportions and bold colouring. In addition. 
a grand spike of the richly coloured Calanthe 
Baron Schróder was shown. 

Sir JEnEMIAH CoLMaAN's group included 
Dendrobium speciosum fusiforme, a fine plant 
of Platyclinis glumacea; some very charming 
varieties of Lycaste Skinneri and a handsome 
plant of Brasso-Cattleya Gatton Lily var. 
majestica, with four splendid flowers. 

Sir GrorGre Kenrick (gr. Mr. MacDonald). 
Whetstone, Birmingham, showed а very inter. 
esting collection of rare Orchids апа received 
a Cultural Commendation and a Vote о! 
Thanks with the special appreciation of the 
Committee. The species included were Den- 
drobium Leeanum, D. Coldiei, D.  Schützei, 
D. timbriatum  magnifieum with numerou' 
раи spikes of golden flowers; the neat 
ittle D. endocharis, and Vanda teres Mac 
Donaldii, a very pale, almost white form of 
this fine Orchid. 


exhibited a 
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Floral Committee. 


Section А. — Present: Messrs. H. В: May 
(in the chair), J. F. MeLeod, Arthur Turner, 
Donald Allan, J. М. Bridgeford, John Heal, 
M. С. Allwood, W. Howe, E. R. Janes, 
H. R. Darlington, J. B. Riding, W. Stephens, 
W. H. Page, D. B. Crane, Chas. E. Pearson, 
W. B. Gingell, W. P. Thomson, H. J. Jones 
Hugh Dickson, and W.  W.  Cartwright 
(Secretary). 

Section B.— Present: Mr. С. W. Loder (in 
the chair), Sir W. Lawrence, and Messrs. 
R. C. Notcutt, T. Hay, G. Yeld, A. Bedford, 
F. G. Preston, G. Harrow, E. A. Bowles, 
C. Williams, W. B. Cranfield, J. Hudson 
G. Reuthe, W. J. Bean, and Reginald Cory. 


FinsT-CLass CERTIFICATE. 


Crocus Sieberi var. Hubert Edelsten.—A beau- 
tiful Crocus with broad, white, blush-tinted 
segments, with orange-coloured bases; the 
latter colouring is very effective. The outer 
segments are stained on the outside with dull 
purple. It appears to be a very free-flower- 
ing variety, and it certainly is а very fine 
and attractive Crocus. Shown by Mr. E. A 
Bow es, Myddleton House, Waltham Cross. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Rhododendron mucronulatum.— -.A 
Howering shrub which has been a 
floral beauty at Kew for over a fortnight. 
It is closely allied. to R. dauricum, and 
like that species, is practically deciduous. 
The rosy purple flowers are borne in small 
clusters at the ends of the twigs, and there 
are from four to six im each cluster. 
R. mucronulatum was introduced in 1907 
and is a native of Dahuria, Northern China, 
Manchuria and Japan. At Kew it grows to 
a height of from 4 feet to 6 feet. Shown 
by the Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Eranthis Tubergentt.—As shown this hybrid 
Winter Aconite was about six inches high, 
but it will scarcely reach that height in the 
open. The flower has six segments that are 
of a rich Buttercup yellow. and each flower 


fine early 
picture of 


їз set in a reflexing frill of green. F. 
Tubergenii was obtained by — crossing 
E. hyemalis with E. cilicicus and it promises 
to be a good addition to early hardy 
flowers. Shown by Sir WiLLiAM LAWRENCE, 
Burford Lodge, Dorking. 

Crocus — chrysanthus var. Bullfinch. — A 
charming cream - coloured Crocus, with a 
broad, orange-coloured centre and pale yellow 


anthers. The segments are broad and make 
up a large rounded flower of great beauty. 
Shown by Mr. E. À: Bow es. 

Crocus chrysanthus var. Moonlight.—1n this 
variety the flowers are soft yellow with a 
stamming of brown on the back of each of 


the outer segments. Shown by Mr. E. A. 
BOWLES. 
C'otoncaster lactea. = The ovate - lanceolote 


leaves of this species are deep green with a 
greyish tinge. Tt is a frece growing shrub 
and apparently evergreen, [ts fruits remain 
over a long period and are deep геа, slightly 
pyritorin, and borne in semt-pendulous clusters 


Shown by F. STERN, Esq., Montague Square, 
W. 
GROUPS. 


A very pictaresque group of Cyclamen was 
staged on а low length of tabling by Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons. In the centre was arranged 
а large mound of Giant White, a large- 
flowered variety, while adjacent to this centre- 
piece were the varieties Vulcan, deep crimson : 
Giant Firefly, brilliant cerise: Giant Salmon 
Pink, Salmon Queen, and Rose Queen, grouped 
in drifts and interspersed with specimen palms. 
Small mounds of Salmon Scarlet, of good 
colour, were staged towards the ends of the 
table, and other yvarieties included were Giant 
Shell Pink, Giant Mauve, Fringed Pink Pearl, 


and Giant Cherry Red. Altogether some eight 


hundred plants growing in five-inch pots 
were shown in this fine group (Gold Medal). 


Messrs. L. К. RvssELL, Lrp.,had a display. 
of greenhouse plants and forced hardy shrubs 
Among the former were Begonia manicata, a 
very graceful plant:  Bilbergia nutans, with 
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drooping spikes of green-coloured flowers: 
Tillandsia Zahnii, the pure yellow flowers of 
which make a charming contrast to the 
scarlet stem ; T. Lindenii Duvalii, with blue 
flowers. Well-flowered specimens of Azalea 
indica were arranged at the sides. and a back 
ground was made with forced specimens of 
Prunus triloba and = Wiastaria sinensia (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. CRAGG, HARRISON AND CRAGG 
showed their noted Covent Garden strain of 
Cinerarias, represented by excellently grown 
specimens in five-inch pots. Тһе colours 
were grouped in pink and rose-pink and 
light and dark blue shades (Silver Banksian 


Medal). 
Messrs. ALLWoop Bros. had a pretty 
group of Carnations, prominence being given 


to Chintz, white ground flecked with red; 
Coral Glow, a new variety of intense apricot 
colouring; Edward Allwood, scarlet; Topsy. 
erimson ; Destiny, cerise: and Jessie Allwood, 
a yelow Malmaison variety. A collection of 
Dianthus Allwoodii grown in a cold green- 
house from plants lifted from the open was 
also ee (Silver-gilt) Banksian Medal). 

Mr. C, ENGELMANN showed a small group of 
балы the varieties Торку, | crimson, 
White Wonder, Laddie, salmon pink, and the 
yellow. Saffron, being among the best, 

From Messrs, K. хоно & Co, 
a bright display of Carnations, and 
varieties were Cheerful, a rieh rose shade: 
Aviator, scarlet Maine Sunshine, vellow; 
Happy Юну, scarlet, and Bona, salmon pink 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. STUART Low & Co. staged a good 
collection of Carnations, including Eileen. Low. 


came 
choice 


salmon pink; Red Ensign; Sir Edward 
Mackay Edgar, bright. crimson; White’ Pearl, 


and Duchess of York, salmon pink, pencilled 
with reddish salmon. A miscellaneous collec- 
tion of flowering greenhouse plants were also 
staged by this firm (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. Carter AND. Co. had a very 
pleasing display of baskets of miniature 
Hyacinths in rose, white, pale blue, and 
pale yellow colours, and a large mound of 
the pretty Primula malacoides Princess 
Mary was also included, together with 
Primula stellata in many shades of colour, 
and = Tulips Mon Tresor, yellow, and 
Vermilion Brilliant, searlet (Silver Banksian 
Medal) Mrs. O'HkA (gr. Mr. Shambrook), 
Bartord, Warwick, showed well-grown specimens 
of white and coloured Cyclamen (Silver 
Banksian Medal), and a large display of this 
flower was also staged by The Нох. Vicary 
GiBBsS (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, 
Elstree, about one hundred and fifty pots 
being shown and representing many shades 
of colour (Silver Banksian Medal) The 
sume exhibitor also sent tine examples 
of Berberis japonica Bealei. Six plants, 


‘of Primula calciphila, representing a batch 


raised from seeds saved at Kew in June, 
1922, were shown by L. SurTTON, Esq. 
Reading. The flowers ure of pale lilac 
colour with greenish-yellow centre, and 


the plant resembles P. stellata in habit of growth. 

Freesia refracta alba and Hyacinths General 
Van Hayden, blue; L'Iniiocence, white; and 
Queen Wilhelmina, pink, were staged in 
quantity by Messrs. R. AND G. CUTHBERT 
(Bronze Banksian Medal): while from Baron 
SCHRODER (рг. Mr. E. J. Henderson) The 
Dell, Englefield Green, came a magnificent 
Coll bon of Hippeastrums, arranged in two 
large groups by the sides of the doorway 
under the gallery (Silver-gilt. Banksian Medal). 

А magnificent display of Alpines in pots 
was exhibited. by M. FrENwickR, Esq. (gr. F. 


Tustin), Stowe-on-the-Wold. Rarely have. we 
seen such splendid. specimens of Saxifraga 
burseriana Gloria, a mass of white blooms: 
М. Grisebachi, a very good form; . Faldon- 
side, bright yellow; S. Irvingii, in fine 
condition, and S. lilacina, a pretty flower. 


Other outstanding pans were those of Primula 
Winteri, Narcissus cyclamineus hybrid, Cvela- 
men ibericum Atkinsit rosea, Anemone blanda, 
Bulbocodium vernum and Croeuses in variety 
(Silver-gilt) Banksian Medal). 
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Messrs. BARR AND Sons ‘showed a mis- 
cellaneous collection of hardy bulbous and 
greenhouse plants, including Lachenalia Siam, 
Crocus violaceum, C. Sieberi, Narcissus cycla- 
mineus, and N. minimus (Bronze Bankaian 
Medal). 


From Messrs. R. TCCKER came a collection 
of Alpines in pots chief among which were 
Saxifraga  Obristii, S. burseriana sulphurea, 
S. Faldonside, and Primula Juliana (Bronze 
Banksian Medal), while Messrs. JOHN WATERER, 
SONS AND Crisp, Limitep, showed a bright 
collection of hardy plants of which Iris 
stylosa, I. sind-pers, L reticulata, Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum, and Scilla siberica are a selec- 
tion (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, LTD., planted 
a small rock garden with suitable plants, in- 
cluding Soldanella alpina, Saxifraga Jenkinsae, 
а large flower of blush-pink colour; Primula 
Wanda, and Saxifraga Stracheyi. The same 
firm also staged a collection of hardy trees 
and shrubs, including Hamamelis Japonica 
arborea, the  fine-leaved — Retinospora eri- 
coides, Salix daphnoides, Parrotia persica. 
together with numerous Conifers (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal). 

The Orpington Nurseries also contributed a 
collection of ornamental shrubs, the Conifers 
being represented by fine specimens of 
Cupressus Lawsoniana Allumii, C. L. Fraseri, 
Juniperus chinensis albo spicata, Picea pungens 
glauca  Kosteriana, and Abies balsamea 
hudsonica. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses in many shades 
of colour were staged by Mr. G. W. MILLER. 
and close by Messrs. PELHAM AND SON exhibited 


a rock garden planted with  Saxifragas, 
Primulas, Irises, and ornamental evergreen 
shrubs. Messrs. BAKER AND Co. made a feature of 


Saxifraga burseriana Gloria, Anemone angulosa, 
and Anchusa myosotidiflora in their display 
of hardy flowers, while Messrs. SKELTON AND 
Кіквү and the Misses K. AND. E. HOPKINS 
also showed small rock gardens. 


A very pretty rock garden was staged in 
& corner of the Hall by Messrs. W. CuTBUSH 
AND Son who used Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
Brilliant, Garrya elliptica, Azalea Hinomanyo, 
Andromeda polifolia, and Helleborus niger major 
with good effect (Bronze Banksian Medal). 
A collection of conifers and flowering shrubs 
was grouped by Mr. С. G. WHITELEGG, and 
Мг. Н. G. Woop was responsible for а neat 
display of rock garden plants which included 


the deep crimson double Primrose Madame 
Pompadour. 
Mr. RkEkuTHE had, as usual, an interesting 


collection of hardy plants and shrubs, chief 
of which were Rhododendron moupenense, 
Hamamelis Japonica rubra, Anemone palmata, 
with clear yellow flowers, Iris histriodes 
major, Eranthis cilicica, and  Crocuses in 
variety (Silver Banksian Medal) Messrs. 
CARTER Pack AND Co. planted а rockery 
with drifts of | Saxifragas, — Cyclamens, 
Primulas, and Irises, and a unique collection 
of hybrid Saxifrages of the Kabschia 
section was exhibited by Mr. Maurice Prichard. 


Miss E. HEÉaATHCOTE showed a good 
collection of Violets, and especially noteworthy 
were Princess of Wales, of large size borne 
on long stems: New York, a pale double 
flower, and Lloyd George, of a deep shade 
of violet and possessing a conspicuous centre. 
Other exhibitors of this popular flower were 
the Misses ALLEN und BRowN, who showed 
White Czar, Comte de Brazza, double white, 


La France, and Coeur d'Alsonse, rose- 
lavender (Bronze Banksian Medal), and Mr. 
B. Pinney, who staged Princess of Wales 
and the new Tiny Whitaker variety, Mr. 


Matrkick PRICHARD had a unique. collection 
of hybrid. Saxifrayas of the Kabschia section. 

From Mr. J. KLINKERT came a collection 
of topiary specimens, in Вох and Yew. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


Present: Messrs. E. A. -Bowles (in the 
Chair), George Monro, Reginald Cory, F. 
Herbert Chapinan, Charles H. Curtis, J. W. 
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Jones, Geo. Churcher, W. Poupart, W. B. 
Cranfield and R. Ashcroft (Hon. Sec.) 


This was the first meeting of the Committee 
for the year and there was little business to 
do: no new Daffodils were submitted and 
only one group. 

Messrs. R. Н. Batu, Ltd.. displayed forced 
Tulips, Hyacinths. and Narcissi, in bowls of 
fibre. Amongst Tulips were the varieties 
William Copland, Clara Butt, i 


which is 
extremely early for this variety: Diana, a fine 
early white sort with long stems; Brunhilde, 
eream splashed with yellow, and Van der Neer. 
deep rose lilac. Of Polyanthus Narcissi, Orange 
Cup, a very free flowering varicty, and 
Majestic were shown in fine form. (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, W. Poupart, H. 8. Rivers, Р. C. M. 
Veitch, Geo. F. Tinley, W. F. Giles, A. 
Bullock, A. Metealfe, G. Reynolds, H. Mark- 
ham, F. Jordan, E. Beckett, G. Woodward, 
A. С. Smith, G. Kof. D. J. Weston, Е. 
Neal, W. H. Divers, E. A. Bunyard. T. 
Pateman, A. N. Rawes, and N. B. Dieks. 

A seedling Orange raised from the variety 
William Irving, which received an Award of 


Merit in 1922, was shown by A. N. SMITH, 
Мич. (gr. Mr. J. Quartermain), The Lodge. 


Nilvermere, Cobham. Fhe tree. whieh had not 
been grafted, was raised from seed sown 1n 
1907, and is said to erop heavily. The fruit is 
of medium «size, and has a rather thick. skin. 
Although the flesh ìs sweet and рису the 
seedling did not. in the opinion. of the Com- 


mittee, show any improvement on existing 
varieties. 
Messrs. J. Cnr, AND Sow, тро. showed 


culinary Apple 
dition, this is a long 
available until May. 
Messrs. T. Rivers AND Son exhibited а very 
large. collection of Oranges, Lemons and other 
Citrus fruits. for whieh a Silver-cilt Hogg 
Medal was awarded. These exhibits of 
Oranges by Messrs Rivers always give 
а striking note to the spring fortnightly 
meetings and visitors were greatly interested 
in the large trees, carrying, їп опе саке, so 
many as fifty-five fruits. he largest specimens 


Crawley Beauty. in fine con- 


keeping sort whieh is 


were growing in tubs and there were otber 
smaller trees and bushes im pots. The tree 
referred to as having fifty-five fruits was 
Imperial Lemon, and there were other big 


trees of Sustain Orange, Bittencourt St. Michacls 
Orange, and = Citrus medicago, the last. with 
very large fruits dike buge Lemons. | Large 
numbers of varieties of Oranges. and Lemons 
Were represented by gathered fruits, such as 
Thomson's Tmproved Navel, Botellia. Orange 
Long Orange. Citron of Paradise Orange, and 
Silver Orange; in addition to Oranges there 
were Shnaddocks, Sweet Limes, and various 
Lemons. 


Messrs. Bux vAnup and! Co. ‘exhibited their 
usual collection of Apples, representing the 
finest sorts in season, those displayed on 
this occasion. bemg  Brownlee’s Russett, 
Rosemary  Russett. Braddiek'* | Nonpareil, 
Mannington s Pearmain, Baxters Pearmain. 


Heusgen's Golden Reinette, Hormead’s Pear- 
main, Reinette du Canada, Sir John Thomy- 
croft and Round Magnum Bonu. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND 
tion of vegetables 
useful hardy winter 
The exhibit. included 
Onions, including Long Keeping, Ailsa Craig, 
Round Globe, A.l, lmproved Reading and 
Cranston’s Excelsior, all shapely, solid, well. 
kept bulbs. Broceoli were also fine and 
included. Superb Early White, Winter. Mam- 
moth and Christmas. The melusion — of 
variegated Kales gave a fine touch of 
eolour to the eolleetion, whieh contamed 
many sorts of  Potatos, Beets. Celeriac. 
Parsnips, Scorzonera, Chicory, Salsaty, Black 
Spanish Radish. Garhe and Dandelion. (Silver 
Rrightian Medal). 


Sons showed a collec- 
representing the most 
kinds and = varieties, 
several varieties or 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual general meeting was held in 
the Lecture Room at 3 p.m. and was 
attended by about one hundred апа fifty 


Fellows of the Society. The minutes of the 
previous annual meeting were read and 
confirmed and one hundred and fifty-seven 
new fellows, four associate fellows, and five 
aftiliated societies were elected. After the 


notice convening the meeting had been read, 
the Report of the Council was presented by 
the President, Lord Lambourne, who, in his 
remarks, said that he had travelled six thousand 
miles in order to be present at the mecting. 
During the year 1923, said his lordship, the 
Society had prospered beyond all expectations. 
'The shows maintained a high degrec of excellence, 
and to meet the demand it had been 
decided to increase the arca under canvas 
at Chelsea this vear and also to provide a 


hand to play in the Ranelagh Gardens, 
where Messrs. J. Lyons and Co., Ltd., would 
have charge of the catering department. 
Other matters were also touched upon. The 
adoption of the Report was seconded by 
Mr. T. C. Musgrave, the Treasurer of the 
Society, who briefly commented upon the 


sound financial position of the Society, and 


stated that there had been an increase in 
annual subscriptions of £3,100 over the 
previous year. The expenses of shows had 
been heavy. but in spite of the inelement 
weather experienced at Chelsea the income 
of all the shows exceeded the expenditure 
bv roughly £250. The sum of £15,000 had. 


been placed in the General Reserve Fund and 
£500 had been put aside for insurance against 
bad weather at the big shows. The work of 
the Society had increased rapidly within the 


last few years, and the brunt of the extra 
work fell on the shoulders of the Secretary 


and the Director of Wisley —two hard-worked 
men--and he desired to place on record an 
appreciation of their work. “Phe motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The next item was that dealing with the 
proposed erection of a new hal. The 
President stated that the present building had 
become totally inadequate, not only for the 
fortnightly shows but also for the office work and 
library. The Council had set up a Committee 
to make enquiries and to view possible 
sites for a new building and a piece. of 
land had been found in close. proximity to 
the present hall and on which it would. be 


possible to build a hall twice as large as 
the present building. Committee rooms 


would also be provided and the old building 
would he retained. for the library, offices, 
and lecture. room, Which would’ be increased 
in size. He had pleasure in moving. that 
the meeting approved of the poliey of the 
Council апа authorised it to proceed with 
the scheme. Jn seconding, Mr. T. С. 
Musgrave gave further explanation of the 
scheme and said that if negotiations for the 
proposed site could be carried out successfully, 


the cost of the new hall would be 
well within the resources of the Society. 
Мг. R. W. Wallace spoke enthusiastically 


of the policy of the Council and asked them 
not to be too cautious of the scheme. He 
hoped they would make the new building 
à large home of horticulture where kindred 
societies. could. be accommodated. Mr. Yeld 
also expressed the view that the Council 
should proceed with the work without delay. 
The proposal was earried by a very large 
majority. Lord. Liunbourne, Mr. С. Monro, 
and Mr. €. G. A. Nix were declared elected ах 
members of the Couneil апа the. President 
then presented. the Victoria Medal of Honour 
to Mr. N. К. Barnes Mr. T. Нау, Mr. 
Chas. E. Pearson and Mr. F. J. Hanbury: 
Mr. Sydney Morris and Mr. A. Grove, other 
recipients, were unavoidably absent. 
Memorial Medals were presented to Mr. E. A. 


Bowles, Mr. Irwin Lyneh, Mr. John Heal, 
Mr. J. O’Brien, Mr. S. Morris, Mr. T. С. 
Hodgson, Mr. W. Dallimore and Mr. A. B. 


Jacksou. The meeting concluded with a 
hearty vote of thanks to the President. 


Veitch: 


1924. 
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| Obituary. 


W. J. Townsend.—It is with deep regret we 
learn of the death of Mr. William Joseph 
Townsend, who for nearly fifty years resided 
in the Reading district and for thirty-six 
years of that period was gardener to the 
late Sir William Farrar, at Sandhurst Lodge. 
Mr. Townsend was a most capable gardener. 
a capital speaker, and always delighted to 
impart his knowledge if it could be of any 





assistance to other members of the cratt. 
For the past eleven years he had lived 
quietly at Woodside. Lower Wokingham 
Road, but his interest in gardening never 
failed. He died on the 23rd ult., passing 


away peacefully while sitting in his armchair. 
Very many gardeners now occupying good 
positions will remember with gratitude the 
assistance they received from Mr. Townsend. 
who associated himself with all the horti. 
cultural activities of the Reading district. 
At the funeral there was ample evidence of 
the high esteem in which Mr. Townsend 
was held, not only by horticulturists, but 
others who appreciated his many fine qualities 
Beautiful floral. tributes were sent. by the 
Reading Gardeners’ Association, the Crowthome 
and St. Sehastian’s Horticultural Society. and 
many friends, in addition to those contributed 
by the members of his own family. 

T. J. Wakelin. — Many gardeners will learn 
with deep regret of the death of Mr. Thomas 
James Wakelin. who. after holding variou- 
positions as gardener, was for many усаг» a 
traveller for Messrs. J. Laing and Nons. of 
Forest Hill, and later was traveller for Messrs. 


Waterer. Sons and Crisp, Bagshot Nurseries. 
Mr. Wakelin was a man of fine appearance 
and pleasing personality, and until recentis 


was A regular attendant at the meetings or 
the Royal Horticultural Society. as well as 
the principal exhibitions throughout the country. 
He had a very. wide circle. of friends whe 
will regret to hear that he. has passed away. 
The funeral took place at Old. Ealing Church. 
South Faling, on Thursday the 14th inst. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fruir Tree: J. 4d. dA. Te 








"TRAINING A 


obtain the type of fruit tree you require 
х very sinple, provided. the followine 
details are carried. out with a maiden 
tree. The bud. or graft. from the fir-t 
years growth should. be pmehed out m 
the desired length of sten during the 
growing season. The nest spring three or 
four strong growths will develop and 
these should then be trained. on wire. 
bent over to form the ground work of the 
tree as in your diagram. By stopping 
these growths again in the autumn уоп 
should be able to build up the tree, but 
the leading shoots will still require 


training. The buds not required and those 
awkwardly placed should be removed. [t 
ix often necessary, to obtain a break im 
the right place on horizontally trained trees, 
to insert buds of the same variety during 
early August. This practice could also be 


followed in vour case, provided хаосі 
growths cannot be obtained. 
UNDEVELovED Tuurr Broows: Н. J.W. h 


is difficult to account for the blooms not 
developing, although the trouble is a fairly 
common опе. The bulbs sent for examina- 
were small and may have only contained 
small embryo flowers which would net 
respond to foreing conditions. Tulips will 
not respond to hard foreing. The bulbs should 
be boxed carly and the variety William 
Copland should not be housed before the 
middle of November. The temperature ot 
the house at first should not exceed 50. 
gradually increasing it to about 65-70. 
Water should be given freely and the 
atmosphere of the house kept moist. 
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ALL cultivators of top fruit 
Self-Sterility of will read with interest and 
Cherries, Apples, profit the Report of Mr. 
Crane’s investigations of 
the phenomenon of selt- 
sterility exhibited by different varieties of 
Plums, Cherries, and Apples. The work on 
this important subject has been carried on 
at the John Innes Institute for the past 
twelve years, and the conclusions arrived at 
are, at all events, so far as they concern 
the orchardist, final and decisive. With the 
information contained in this Report before 
him, the fruit grower has only himself to 
blame if he fails to obtain full crops by 
omitting to take the simple precaution of 
interplanting self-sterile or partially self- 
sterile varieties with occasional pollenisers, 
or what perhaps may do equally well, 
keeping bees in his orchard so that they 
may effect cross-pollenation between varieties 
and thereby ensure the production. of as 
large a crop as the season and state of 
the trees will permit. The conclusions to 
which Mr. Crane's experiments lead, are that 
many varieties of fruit trees are completely 
self-sterile and fail altogether to set fruit 
when pollenated with their own pollen. No 
less important, and, indeed, from a practical 
point of view, even more important is the 
fact that many other varieties, albeit, not 


— — . 


* Report on Tests of  Self-Sierility and Cross-Impatability 
in Plums, Cherries, and Apples at the John Innes Horticultural 
шмше, (i) Journal of Pomology ant Horticultural 

cience. tir, April 2, 1923. . 


and Plums. 
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completely self-sterile, fail always to produce 
a satisfactory crop of fruit when  self- 
pollenated. By self-pollenation, in this case, 
is meant not only pollenation by means of 
‘own” pollen, but also by means of pollen 
from another tree of the same variety. 
Among Cherries, all the Sweet Cherries— 
the Bigarreau and the Guigne (Prunus 
avium)  sections-—are  self-sterile, whereas, 
the sour Cherries (P. Cerasus) and the Duke 
varieties are in a varying degree self-fertile. 
The tabulated records of experiments in self- 
fertilisation of different varieties of Sweet 
Cherry — and the experiments ran into 
thousands—show that except for Morello, 
Late Duke, May Duke, Royal Duke, and 
a variety known as Kentish Red A, all the 
varieties of Cherries tested failed absolutely 
to vield crops with their own pollen. More- 
over, it is useful to note of the several 
varieties. known as Morello, one, at all 
events, is very self-sterile. Although with 
Apples there are fewer varieties which are 
absolutely self-sterile, a large number of 
kinds commonly grown is partially self- 
sterile. The complete self-sterile varieties 
are Brownlees Russet and Royal Jubilee ; 
the partially self-sterile varieties are Beauty 
of Bath, Bismarck, Blue Pearmain, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Duke of Dev onshire, Encore, 
St. Edmund’s Russet, Grenadier, King's 
Acre Pippin, Lady Sudeley, Lane's Prince 


Albert, Lord Grosvenor, Newton Wonder, 
Nonsuch Paradise, Norfolk Beauty, Northern 


Greening, Sturmer Pippin, Winter Ribston 
and Worcester Pearmain. „Although varieties 
in this category give fruit when self-fertilised, 
none of them produce a set of four per cent.- 

which is taken to represent a full crop-- 
unless pollenated with another variety. 
One example taken from Mr. Crane's tables 
of tests appended to the Report must sufice 
to show the magnitude of the difference of 
the results obtained by selfing as compared 
with crossing Cox's Orange Pippin :-— Number 
of llowers self-pollenated, 3,486 ; number of 
fruits set, 32 = 1% ; number of flowers cross- 
pollenated, 1,716; number of fruits set, 
130 = 7.7%. In other words self-pollenation 
results at best in a quarter of a crop, whereas 
cross-pollenation by another variety —and 
some eight different varieties were used as 
pollen parents—gives a full crop. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, in the case of Cox's 
Orange Pippin, that self-sterility appears to 
decrease with age, albeit not to an extent 
sufficient to ensure a crop when cross 
pollenation is not ensured. The only 
varieties of Apple which give crops when 
self-pollenated are Antonowka,  Bramley's 
Seedling, Crimson Bramley, Golden Spire, 
Lord Derby, Rev. W. Wilks, St. Everard, 
and Stirling Castle; and of these in 
particular, Stirling Castle, Rev. W. Wilks 
and Bramley's Seedling may be relied upon 
to give full crops, even though planted in 
pure stands. Тһе case of Golden Spire is 
interesting. It appears able to form fruit 
which, however, is seedless—without pollen- 
ation, and this apogamous behaviour not 
unknown in other plants appears to occur 
in certain other Apples. One other point is, 
perhaps, significant, whereas both. Bramley's 

Seedling and Crimson Bramley —which is, 
we believe, a sport from the former—are 
self-fertile,  Bramlev's Seedling, judging 
from the tests recorded would appear to be 
distinctly more self-fertile than its sport. 
If further tests confirmed this result it 
would be of some interest in the theoretical 
consideration of the origin of self-sterility. 
Plums fall into categories similar to those 
already enumerated for Apples. The self- 
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sterile varieties are : — Bryanston Gage, 
Cambridge Gage, Сосѕ Golden Drop, Сое? 
Violet, Crimson Drop, Jefferson, | Kirke's 


Blue, Late Orange, Late Orleans, McLaugh- 
lin's Gage, Old Greengage, Pond's Seedling, 
President, Prune d'Agen, Transparent Gage 
and Yellow Magnum Bonum. The partially 
self-sterile varieties. are: -Belgium Purple, 
Cox's Emperor, Early Orleans, Rivers 
Early Prolific, and Frogmore Damson. The 
self-fertile sorts include Early Transparent, 
Gisborne's, Goliath, Guthrie's Late, Pershore, 
Prince of “Wales, White Magnum Bonum, 
Farleigh Damson and King of the Damsons. 
So much for the immediately practical side 
of Mr. Crane's valuable work. Another 
aspect of it, namelv, the incompatabilitv of 
certain Cherries and Plums, that is, their 
failure to produce a crop when crossed, 
though no less, or even more interesting, 
than the facts of self-sterility, must be left 
for consideration on a future occasion. 





Lord Ullswater. — Viscount 
Ullswater, who is better known to many as 
the Hon. James Lowther, was presented 
with the freedom of the City of London in 
a gold box on the Hth inst., in recognition 
of over sixteen years service as Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Lord Ullswater is 
a keen gardener and is present at most of 
the fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, of which Society he is 
а vice-president. 


Honour for 


Honour for Mr. C. Harman Payne.- We have 


just been informed that the French Govern- 
ment, in consideration of his many services 
to horticulture, but more especially in 


recognition of his co-operation as Commissary 
General of the British Section of the 
International Horticultural Show at Le 
Mans in 192], has promoted our old 
correspondent, Mr. C. Harman Payne, to the 
rank of Commander of the Order of the 
Mérite Agricole. The official appointment 
was accompanied by letters of confirmation 
from the Prefect of the Garthe, the Mayor 
of Le Mans and others. Mr. Payne has the 
rather unusual distinction of now having 
held every rank in the Order, for he was 
appointed Chevalier in 1896: Officer in 1002, 


and now Commander. Jt will be remembered 
that about twelve усаг» ago Mr. Payne was 
awarded the Academic Palms, and thus 


became Officer of the Public Instruction. 


Orchid Illustrations in “ Gartenschonheit.’’--- 
The well-known Berlin horticultural Journal 
Gartenschinhcit includes, in the January issue, 
four plates in colour, on art paper, ot 
Orehid hybrids, as well as a number of 
excellently reproduced black and white 
illustrations. The first coloured plate repre- 
sents a cross between Cattleya Bowringians 
and С. maxima floribunda obtained at the 
Nymphenburg Botanic Garden, Schénbrunn, 
near Vienna. ‘The next shows the pretty 
Laclia Latona, raised by crossing L. purpurata 


with L. cinnabarina. Another plate shows 
an unnamed hybrid between Laelia  cinna- 
barina and Cattleya gigas, of a pure, clear 


yellow, raised at Nymphenburg, and a fourth 
shows the result of a cross between 
L. cinnabarina and Cattleya Sehróderae, 
of brilliant orange tones, so well reproduced, 
that it is difficult to believe that it has 
lost much in representation, hard though it 
usually is to transfer natures colours to 
paper. The black and white plates are also 
good, especially those of Angraecum Chailluanum 
and Odontoglossum harvengtense, It is a pity 
that there are several errors in tho titles ot 
the illustrations, especially as the paper is 
said on the cover to be specifically for the 
* Fachmann "—an untranslatable word, usually 
implying some degree of technical knowledge ; 
and the editors, Messrs. Foerster and 
Schneider, have more than а national 
reputation as horticultural botanists. 
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Swanley Horticultural College.—A fète in aid 
of the Development Fund of the Horticul- 
tural College, Swanley, will be opened by 
Lady Fitzgerald at 2.30 p.m., on Saturday, 
March 1. Dramatic entertainments will be 
given by the students at 3 p.m. and at 
5.30 p.m. А dance and whist drive will be 
held in aid of the fund on the evening 
before the fete. 


Masters’ Memorial Lectures.—The two Masters’ 
Memorial Lectures arranged in conjunction 
with the fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 11 and 25, 
will be delivered by Professor A. C. Seward, 
M.A., F.R.S. The first lecture will be given 
on “Arctic Vegetation Past and Present," and 
the second, on “ Plants as evidence of Clima- 
tic Changes." 


An Allotment Dispute.—In 1893 the Corpor- 
ation of Leeds purchased some five acres of 
land for the purpose of permanent allotments, 
and the Corporation now proposes to sell the 
ground for a factory site. The allotment 
holders have resisted the proposal to sell and 
hive enlisted the support of tbe National 
Union of Allotment Holders. It has been 
decided to take steps to consider the legal 
aspect of the question, for the rent paid 
by the holders has been sufficient to include 
& sum towards the redemption of the land. 


* Geo. Monro, Ltd.,” Concert.—The twenty- 
fifth annual Bohemian concert arranged by 
the George Monro, Ltd. Concert Committee, 
was held at Queen's Hall, Langham Place, 
on Thursday, the 14th inst. The concert 
was well attended and һе - audience 
included large numbers of well-known men 
ia Covent Garden besides those belonging to 
Messrs.  Monro's firm, and also several 
prominent trade growers. The whole of the 
proceedings were extremely pleasurable for 
besides a splendid programme of vocal and 
instrumental music, the large hall was 
beautifully decorated with flowers and plants 
for the occasion by Messrs. Wills and Segar ; 
the flowers on the tables in the arena were 





kindly presented by Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer, Ltd. Whilst the concert is in no 
sense a charity function, the Committee 


usually makes donations from the profits to 
institutions of a deserving nature; last year 
gifts of money were made to the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution, the Royal 
Surgical Aid Society and the Charing Cross 
Hospital. 


Gift of a Horticultural Library.— The residents 
of Hove are to benefit by the very valuable 
gift of a horticultural library which has 
recently been made by the Viscountess 
Wolseley. The Hove Town Council, in 
accepting the offer, has decided to apply 
for Government sanction to a loan of £1,000 
for thirty years, to enable the present library 
to be extended and so meet with Lady 
Wolseley’s proposal to establish a reference 
room and museum for the use of the public, 
dedicated to horticulture and agriculture, in 
memory of her late father,  Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley. At the present time the 


nucleus of Lady Wolseley's library consists 
of about three hundred volumes chiefly 
relating to horticulture, as well as a large 
collection of coloured garden plans and 


several thousands of 
folios. The donor has expressed a wish to 
decorate and furnish the new rooms, and 
hopes that the proposed new library, which 
will be known as the *'Viscountess Wolseley 
Library," will embrace everything relating 
to Sussex horticulture and agriculture. The 
many items included in the gift will be on 
loan during her ladyship's lifetime and аге 
to be left to the Corporation on her death, 
to be kept permanently in the two rooms 
together with the remainder of her collection 
of books, pictures, etc. Lady Wolseley has 
also provided in her will that when a tenant 
for life and an annuitant have died, the 
capital, representing a yearly sum of between 
£800 and £1,000, shall be handed over to 
the library. 


book plates in port- 
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Mr. Henry Stevens. — Stevens's Auction 
Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, have 
played a very important part in the history 
of horticulture for more than опе hundred 
years, as they have been the medium 
through which many fine plants, and 
especially Orchids, have been introduced to 
our gardens. The firm was established in 
1760, and the rostrum has been occupied by 
Mr. Henry Stevens for the past sixty 
years, yet few would suspect that he was 
in his eighty-second year, and even now-a- 
days he is frequently engaged in the 
rostrum from 12.30 p.m. to 7 p.m., showing 
that he possesses exceptional vigour for a 
man of his years. To record the many 
and varied articles of interest that he has 
disposed of by auction would require many 
pages of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, for 
curiosities from every quarter of the globe 
flow into these famous auction rooms, 
ranging, as described in a contemporary, 
fron ‘‘ Paul Krugers Hat to seeds of the 
big trees of California” The first seeds of 
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MR. HENRY STEVENS. 


Wellingtonia were sold by Mr. Stevens’ 
father at thirty guineas an ounce and Mr. 
Stevens informed us that there аге ten 
thousand of these seeds to an ounce. But 
it is in connection with the sale of Orchids 
that Mr. Stevens and his firm are most 
closely connected with horticulture, for 
although large numbers of bulbs, evergreens, 


Roses, and fruit trees are auctioned аё 
King Street in their seasons annually, the 
auction sales of Orchids, and especially 


those of a decade or so ago, are chiefly 
responsible for the name of Stevens being 
so well known to gardeners. Mr. Stevens 
had many episodes to relate in connection 
with his sales of Orchids, when he called 
to visit us recently. For example: he told 
how a small plant of Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei, sold for 4s., proved to be the 
first yellow-flowered О.  Pescatorei, which 
Mr. Stevens repurchased from the original 
buyer for one hundred guineas and resold 
for one hundred and sixty guineas. On 
another occasion a small piece of Masdevallia 
Harryana, consisting of about two leaves 
and a flower spike, was swept up in the 
rooms after a sale, taken home by 
Mr. Stevens and grown on. It proved to 
be one of the finest forms of Masdevallia 
Harryana and when sold under the hammer 
realised twenty-eight guineas. Many of the 
importations of Orchids made by Messrs. 
Sander and Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
were disposed of by Mr. Stevens and these 
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included numbers of new and choice plants, 
for which, in many cases, large sums were 
realised. Mr. Stevens’s rooms are also the 
rendezvous of ethnological, entomological and 
bibliographical experts, and important col- 
lections of birds, birds’ eggs, insects, 
butterflies, and valuable books on natural 
history are continually being sold in this 
well-known establishment. Mr. Stevens 1з 
recognised as a past-master in the art о! 
photography and those who саге to visit 
his auction rooms will find examples of his 
photography hung on the walls. So far 
back as 1882 he won the London Medal 
offered for flower photography and he also 
won the prize of twenty guineas offered by 
the Daily Graphic twenty years ago for the 
best amateur photograph, which meny may 
remember under its title, *Worn Out." A 
fine example of iMr. Stevens’s photography 
was reproduced as a supplementary illus- 
tration in Gard. Chron., February 10, 1883. 
The photograph of Mr. Stevens reproduced 
herewith is a recent one taken by himself. 
Mr. Stevens is publishing his personal 


. reminiscences, together with some accounts 
of famous sales held in Stevens's rooms 
during the last hundred years in A 


Romance of the Rostrum The work is being 
issued by subscription and will be published 


by Messrs. H. F. and (i. Witherby, 326, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Kew Guild.—The Annual General Meeting 
of the Kew Guild will be held at 6 p.m 


on May 28th, at the Imperial Hotel, Russell 
Square, W.C., and will be followed by the 
Annual Dinner at 7.15 p.m. Mr. M. T. 
Dawe has accepted the position as President 
of the Guild for the ensuing year. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.— Mr. F. €. 
Stainsby, The Gardens, Brocklesby Park, 
Lincolnshire, organised a social evening in 
aid of the funds of the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund on January 23rd, and as a 
result of his efforts he has forwarded a sum 





of £20 to the Secretary of the Fund. The 
proceedings included a whist drive and 
dance, and Mr. Stainsby himself wrote the 


tickets and bills 


that apart 


announcing the event, so 
from the expenses of the hall 
the whole of the profits were available for 
the orphans. Mr. T. Н. Cook, Royal Gardens, 
Sandringham, also organised a social evening 
in aid of this fund for gardeners’ orphans, 
and the profits, amounting to over £11, 
have been forwarded to the Secretary. At 
the recent meeting of the Royal Caledonian 





Horticultural Society a sum of £10 was 
voted to this gardening charity. 

Broccoli Trial at Wisley.— The Royal 
Horticultural Society will carry out a trial 


of Broccoli during the next season. А 
packet of each variety for trial should reach 
the Director, R. H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, by March 15, 1923. 

Yorkshire Gala.—Owing to the refusal of 
the Lunacy Commissioners to allow the 
Yorkshire Flower Show and Gala to be held 
this year in the Bootham Park, there was 
a prospect of this year’s show having to be 
abandoned. We are glad to learn, however, 
that the Committee has accepted the offer 
of the York City Football Club to allow 
the show to be held on the Club’s ground 
at Fulford Gate. We understand that the site 
is not equal to that of Bootham Park, but 
it possesses several advantages and we 
congratulate the Society in being able to 
make provision for holding the show as 
usual. At one time there was a suggestion 
that the Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
should hold its show in connection with the 
York Gala, but the proposal has been 
abandoned. The York Gala is one of the 
most important of the provincial exhibitions 
and has been held over a period of sixty 
years. At the annual meeting held recently, 
Mr. Т. ©. Hodgson was re-elected Chairman 
of the Council, Mr. J. J. Hunt, Vice. 
chairman, and Мг. A. Proctor, Hon. 
Treasurer. 
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Award of the George Robert White Medal.— 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
awarded the George Robert White Medal of 
Honour to Mr. John McLaren, Superintendent 
of Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, California. 
The award is made in recognition of Mr. 
McLaren’s remarkable achievements in the 
horticultural development of the Pacific Coast. 
It is gratifying to know that Mr. McLaren 
is a native of Great Britain; he was born 
near Stirling, on December 20, 1846. He 
studied landscape gardening as a boy, and 
entered the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens as 
an under gardener. He left this country 
and settled in California as a young man, 
and resided at San Mateo for many years. 
When he took charge of the Golden Gate 
Park, few would have considered it possible 
to convert it into the beautiful resort it 
now is. Mr. McLaren is an author, and it 
is gtated that his book, Gardening in Cali- 
fornia : Landscape and Flower, is the best of 


its kind in U.S.A. 


Hot Water Treatment of Sugar Cane for 
Insect Pests.—The use of hot water for ithe 
destruction of insect апа gother pests attack- 
ing plants has long been known, and usually 
it has been found that a temperature which 
is lethal to the pest is not detrimental to 
the plant. Moreover, when the plant is in 
a truly dormant condition it will withstand 
a higher temperature than when root 
activity and growth has begun. Recently in 
America hot water has been used for the 
treatinent of Sugar-cane infested with the 
moth borer (Diatraea saccharalis erambidoides) 
and the Sugar-cane mealy bug (Pseudococcus 
calceolariae). It has been found that with 
seed cane from which many eyes had 
sprouted and grown to a length of half.an- 
inch, did not possess the same resistance to 


the hot water treatment, for whereas 
dormant eyes were not affected by soaking 
in water at a temperature of 50° C. for 


half-an-hour, buds in the sprouted condition 
were killed or badly damaged when so 
treated. 

Appointments for the Ensuing Week.- lues 
day, February 26 — Royal Horticultural 
Society's Committees meet; Newcastle and 
District Horticultural Society's lecture. Wed- 
nesday, February 27-—Sheftield Chrysanthemum 


Society's meeting; Wimbledon Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Societys meeting. 
Thursday, February 28 — Royal Botanic 
Society's meeting. Friday, February 29— 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 


Society’s meeting. 

“ Gardeners’ Chronicle" Seventy-Five Years 
Azo.—4A Caution. We advise seedsmen and 
gardeners to beware. ‘There is a gang of 
about a dozen fellows, located in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood, who are carrying on 
their swindling vocation with great assiduity. 


Their system is to write to the various 
seedsmen and gardeners in the South of 
England for seeds, roots, plants, etc., and 
to give references one to another; they are 
all penniless, and living upon their wits. 
There is also a smaller gang, located in 
Liverpool, who use the address, ‘* Rainhill, 


near Liverpool," and are pursuing the same 
system. We have heard of one or two who 
have been victimised, but we hope our 
readers will see this paragraph, and act 
cautiously with orders from the places 
mentioned. The safest and shortest answer 
to such orders is to write for the cash 
before the goods are sent off, or to send 
the letters to any of the various Guardian 
Societies, for the inspection of the Secretaries, 
who can at once give the information as to 
the genuineness of the writers. We gave a 
list of the societies in a late number of the 
Gazette. Rhubarb plants are just now in 
great demand by these worthies. Ashen 
plants well applied to their backs would be 
a suitable acknowledgment of their intended 
favours. We advise our readers to copy this 
paragraph, and paste it in some conspicuous 
place in their counting houses, that the 
caution may not be lost sight of. Gard. 
Chron., February 24, 1849. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


ALLIUM SPHAEROCEPHALUM. 


Tue Round-headed Garlic, Allium sphaero- 
cephalum, is an old plant in gardens, yet, 
like others of the genus Allium, it is пої 
very widely grown. I was much interested 
to see a laudatory reference to it in 
Herbert Maxwell's delightful book entitled 
Flowers—A Garden Note-book, and to see 
that it is his “favourite in the family." 

I first knew the plant many years ago 
under the title of A. descendens, said to be 
so-called because the flowers on the globular 
head open from the top downwards, but 
A. sphaerocephalum is the recognised name. 

It is a bulbous plant which grows from 
two to three feet high and has grassy 
leaves which wither before the flowers open; 
the round heads of flower are borne on 
slender stiff stems which require no support. 
The blooms аге purplish and when the 
round ball of bloom is fully open the 
effect is decidedly quaint. I observe that 


Sir ` 
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bulb evidently needs to be well established 
ere the plant can show its full beauty. 
G. Yeld, Gerrards Cross. 


COLCHICUM HYDROPHILUM. 


is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, of spring flowering Colchicums to 
produce its blooms. It is found growing wild 
in the Taurus Mountains, never at a lower 
elevation than 3,250 feet. The blooms usually 
appear towards the end of January and are a 
pale rose-lilac colour, the perianth segments at 
their bases being shaded with a deeper 
colour on the outside; the inside of the 
flower is marked with a pale yellow-zoned 
base. The foliage and flowers appear together, 
and at the time of flowering the leaves are 
about three inches long, attaining а length 
of at least six inches in their full growth. The 
flowers are produced in clusters and when 
the plant is left undisturbed so many 
as from twelve to fifteen flowers may 
be produced from one bulb. The stamens 
are about half the length of the «segments 


THIS 
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Sir Herbert Maxwell refers to 
possessed by bumble bees for 
and how they ‘sleep peacefully on them, 
rocked by the summer breeze.” I have 
often seen this and the handsome, big bees 
resting quietly on the flower-heads add much 
to their attractions. 

A. spaerocephalum is not a common plant 
in catalogues, although not an expensive one 
where it is priced, and should be planted in 
autumn. As it does not flower until summer is 
well advanced and lasts a good while in bloom, 
it is all the more valuable on that account. 


the penchant 
the flowers 


It needs a fairly good soil, and looks best 
when it is growing through some other 
plant, such as, say, a Mossy Saxifrage or 


Arabis. I have grown it in very poor soil, 
but find it less satisfactory there than in a 
good garden loam that is not excessively 
dry in summer. S. Arnott. 


FRITILLARIA PALLIDIFLORA. 


I was interested to see R. E. Ага note 
on this Fritillary. I used to grow it in 
my garden at York and much regretted its 
loss; I have never been able to obtain it 
since. I first saw the plant in Messrs. 
Backhouses Nursery at York. Оп the 
famous rockery, above the pool, there grew 
a specimen which І observed for many 
years. It usually had four or five blossoms. 
I think if R. E. A. had seen it he would 
have agreed that it was beautiful. The 


HUBERT EDELSTEN, 
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R.H.S.; FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 
(SEE P. 97). Й 
and the anthers are of а chocolate - red 
eolour before they burst. 
As the name implies С.  hydrophilum 


delights in moist soil and in its natural 
habitat: it is found in spots which, during 
the early spring, are flooded with water 
from the melting snows. However, it will 
not do to provide bog-garden conditions 


because if the soil js kept continuously moist 
it is doubtful if the bulbs will flower, for 
they should be allowed to mature thoroughly 
when the growth dies down in the early 
summer. R. 


TULIPA GHEIGII. 


Tourea GnEkIiGII, a well defined species from 
Turkestan, is still somewhat scarce in culti. 
vation, owing, doubtless, to the ver. few 
offsets the plant produces. The large flame- 
coloured flower, produced оп a short stem, 
has a black base bordered with yellow and 


is one of the  handsomest of all Tulip 
flowers. 

The leaves are spotted or streaked with 
dark chocolate and add to the charm of a 
very beautiful species. 

Wherever possible, it would be well to 


raise seedlings of T. Greigii апа thus help 
to make this fine plant more plentiful in 
gardens, for it makes a very notable ornament 
in the rock garden ог border of choice 
plants. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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The Week's Work. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES." 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Shading.—If the blinds were removed from 
the Orchid houses at the end of last summer 
they should be again fixed in position, for 
shading may be neceesary during a short time 
in the middle of the day. The winter has 
been exceptionally dull and sunless, and the 
growths of many Orchids are not well 
matured, therefore there will be great danger 
of the leaves becoming scorched by the 
sun's rays. This especially applies to such 
plants as Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, Mas- 
devallias and Phalaenopsis.  Laelias, Cattleyas 
with their many hybrids, and Dendrobiums 
will be safe without shading until a later 
date. 


Re-potting. — The general re-potting of 
Orchids should be commenced about this 
time of the year, although in large collections 
there is always some such work to be done. 
But it should always be borne in mind that 
the best time for the operation is when 
fresh root action is commencing from the 
base of the young growth, or the previous 
year's pseudo-bulb. It is essential to use 
clean receptacles and they should be drained 
in such à manner that it is impossible for 
the plant to become water-logged. Whatever 


kind of material is used as а rooting- 
medium the question of watering needs 
great consideration and foresight, for the 


very best compost becomes sodden and sour 
if kept constantly wet. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 

Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Clematis.— Few hardy climbers provide such 
a gorgeous display of flowers during the 
summer as the garden Clematis. "The pruning 
of several groups may now receive attention. 
Tho Jackmanii section may be cut back to 
within a foot or eighteen inches of the base 
of last year's growth provided the plants have 
been regularly pruned їп this way. lf, 
however, there is undue length of bare stem 
they may safely be cut back to within a 
few inches of this. Well-known Jackmanii 


sorts are alba, rubra, superba, Madame 
Edouard André, Ville de Lyon and Gipsy 


Queen. The lanuginosa Clematises form the 
most important group of all. They also flower 
on the current year’s growth, but need 
rather less drastic pruning than the members 
of the Jackmanii group, and shortening the 
growths of the previous year to about half 
way or less is usually sufficient. Familiar 
varieties аго Anderson, Henryi, Beauty of 
Worcester, Fairy Queen and Lady Caroline 
Neville. The members of the florida group 
flower on the shoots of the previous year 
and should not be pruned now but 
immediately after flowering, when some of 
the old growths may be thinned out. Belle 
of Woking, John Gould Veitch and Lucie 
Lemoine are all excellent varieties of this 
tvpe. Similar pruning is also needed by the 
patens group, of waich good varieties are 
Nelly Moser, Geo. Jackman and Fair Rosa- 
mond. The forms of С. Viticella, which 
have small flowers, are not so commonly 
grown though certainly deserving of wide 
cultivation. Madame Grange and Thomas 
Moore are two fine sorts. All the Clematises 
thrive best in a rich, friable loam, and the 
failure to establish them may often be 
traced to planting in heavy, undrained soil. 
Lime rubble aud broken plaster may be 
used freely with great advantage when 
preparing the soil for planting. or in material 
used аз top dressings. 
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Shrub3.—A large number of shrubs flower 
on the growth of the current year, and 
such shrubs need hard pruning in the spring. 
Buddleia, Caryopteris, Hydrangea paniculata, 
Hypericum, also several of the late flowering 
Spiraeas, such as 8.  Aitehisonii and 8. 
Douglasii, should have weak growths removed 


entirely and straggling shoots cut back; 
S. japonica and its varieties may be cut 


right buck every year. Willows and Dogwood 


grown for their coloured bark should 
be cut hard back now, and also Golden 
Elder, Golden  Privet and similar plants 


grown for massed colour effects. 


The Nursery.—The modern large garden is 
not complete without its nursery, which 
may also be used as a trial ground for the 
n2wer varieties of plants to see if they are 
suited to the district. Cuttings of trees and 
shrubs inserted in the autumn should be 
examined, aud if frosts and thaws have 
raised them out of the soil they should Бе 
pushed back to a firm base and well 
trodden. Seedlings may be transplanted into 
nursery rows and larger plants which will 
remain for another year in the same 
position should have the surface soil about 
them turned in order to bury any weeds 
that may be present. If stocks for budding 
Roses and other flowering shrubs have not 
already been planted this should be done 
without further delay or they will not be 
sufficiently established. for successful budding 
in July and August. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
Dy T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR. CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Tomatos. —Thc 
to sow Tomato seed to raise plants for 
successional cropping to those that were 
planted last autumn for winter fruiting. Sow 
the seed thinly in pots or pans filed with 
an open compost, and stand the seed pan 
in a house or pit having a temperature of 
607 to 62". As the seedlings appear place 
them on a shelf near the roof glass, and 
provide ample ventilation. Pot the seedling 
on as required, and do not use rich manures 
in the potting compost. 


Grape Room.—Exa:ine carefully Grapes in 


present is a suitable time 


store at short intervals with a view to 
removing any decaying berries; one decayed 
berry may contaminate several more. A 


temperature of 40° to 45° is the most suitable 
for Grapes in store, but during mild weather 
the temperature may rise above 45°. In 
that case no harm will accrue provided the 
room is kept dry with as small an amount 
of heat from the hot water pipes as possible 


Cucumbers. —If Cucumbers are required at 
an early date in the spring, seeds should be 
sown now, following the method of sowing 
advised for Melons. The recent cold weather 
hes not suited winter Cucumbers under 
ordinary conditions, but any loss of vigour 
m the plants should be counteracted by 
occasionally affording the roots a light 
vop-dressing of fresh, loamy soil mixed with 
well-rotted leat-mould and bone flour. Failing 
these materials, use loam mixed with horse 


dcung. Neither liquid manure nor concen- 
rated fertilisers will be needed if due 


beda. 
is supplied by water 
pipes, the soil is apt to get dry rapidly 
and needs watering at short intervals; but 
when the bottom heat is derived from fer- 
menting materials, wholly or partly, care is 
needed in affording water, or the roots will 
become inactive, and the soil sour. The 
amount of atmospheric moisture should Ье 
governed by the state of the weather, and 
svyringing should only be practised on sunny 
mornings. During severely cold weather it is 
not advisable to heat the water pipes to 
excess to maintain the requisite temperature 
as it would create a dry, arid atmosphere, 


attention is paid to top-dressing the 
Where bottom heat 


particularly during the night-time, and the 
consequent danger of а serious attack of 
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red spider. The night temperature may range 
from 60° to 65° with 70° to 75° during the 
day. With sunshine the warmth may rise 
to 80°. 
PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GEORGE 
йоцковь, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Cyclamen.—Many Cyclamen plants raised 
from seed sown last August should be ready 
for transferring to small 60-sized pots. Good 
friable loam that has been rubbed through a 
half-inch sieve, with all the fibre possible 
retained, and leaf-mould in equal parts, with 
plenty of sharp sand added, provide a 
suitable compost for the plants at this stage. 
The pots should be scrupulously clean. Take 
care not to pot deeply; the tiny corms 
should be almost on the surface of the soil 
when they are potted. Seedlings from later 
sowings, if not large enough to pot singly, 
will be benefited by being pricked off into 
well-prepared pans filled with fresh compost. 
The plants, when potted, should be grown 
near the roof-glass in a light house, having a 
temperature of about 55°. Spray the plants 
several times daily and keep a sharp watch 
for the presence of red spider and ар». 
The older plants of Cyclamen in flower should 
receive close attention in the removal of spent 
flowers (except in the case of any plant from 
which it is desired to save the seed). Attend 
carefully to watering; moisture should not be 
applied until the plant really requires it. then 
the watering should be copious. Feed the 
plants with weak liquid manure, or soot 
water, and give them an occasional top- 
dressing of Clay’s fertilizer ог any other suitable 
plant manure. 


Flowering Plants.—' lo ensure a continuous 
supply of Carnation blooms, the plants in the 
flowering houses should receive careful and 
regular attention in the matter of disbudding 
and in the removal of superfluous growth. 
Old stems from which the flowers have been 
taken should be shortened to within а few 
inches of the base, leaving only two or three 
of the strongest shoots on each stem. To 
keep the atmosphere of the house buoyant. 
maintain a little warmth in the water pipes and 
admit a little air both night and day, except 
in foggy weather. The temperature of the 
house should be 55° to 58". Although Carnations 
will thrive in a lower temperature than this, 
the higher temperature recommended, with a 
steady circulation of air, is necessary to produce 
a regular supply of flowers in winter. If the 
pots are well filled with roots, feed the plants 
oceasionally by applying to the surface of the 
soil a slight dressing of a special Carnation 
manure or Clay's fertiliser. A small teaspoonful 
to each pot will be ample at this time of 
the year, and the fertiliser should be applied at 
intervals of not less than a fortnight. Well. 
diluted, clear soot-water is a good stimulant 
for Carnations. It should be applied daily 
during the course of a week to plants requiring 
water, so that all will have received the benefit 
of it in turn. Allow an interval of four or five 
weeks to elapse before using soot-water again. 
Keep a sharp watch for greenfly, and fumigate 
the house on its first appearance. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By К. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Figs.— Fig trees should now receive attention 
in the matters of pruning and tying the 
shoots. Reserve as much medium-sized, young 
wood as is necded to cover the wall, and in 
training the shoots allow plenty of space 
between them, All gross, rank-growing shoots, 
if they were not cut out during last 
summer, should be removed now, and shoots 
needed for extension either nailed or tied in, 
allowing room in the ties for the shoota to 


swell. To keep Figs in a fruitful condition 
the roots should be grown in a restricted 
area, or they will require constant root. 


pruning. In planting or top-dressing the 
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trees mix plenty of old mortar rubble with 
the soi. When ‘the work of training is 
completed, the old wood should, if necessary, 
be well washed with soft soap dissolved in 
warm water, or with Gishurst compound. If 
the trees are dirty they should be detached 
from the wall entirely and all the wood 
cleansed, taking care not to injure the embryo 
fruits. Figs usually develop sucker growths 
from the base, and the best of these may be 
tied to the old stems, thus protecting the 
latter from hot sun and furnishing the wall. 


American Blight.— Prompt measures should 
be taken to eradicate this pest of the Apple. 
Methylated spirit or paraffin emulsion should 
be well worked into all crevices where the 
pest is harbouring, by means of а stiff paint 
brush, repeating the operation after a week 
or so if necessrry Loose bark should be 
scraped off the trees and burnt, the surface 
soil under tlie trees removed, and, after a time, 
fresh soil substituted. 





Spraying.—The winter spraying of all fruit 
trees should be finished by the end of 
February, as it is somewhat risky to prolong 
this work afterwards. Given a seasonable 
spring, the buds on early varieties will soon 
be on tħe--move, and damage would ensue 
if a caustic specifie should reach them when 
they are swelling. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Onions.— Seedling Onions raised from seed 
sown as advised in a previous calendar are 
ready for transplanting into boxes filled with 
a mixture of good loamy soil, leaf mould, 
and sand; place 3 inches to +4 inches of 
well-rotted manure in the bottom of the 
box and press it leve! with a flat board 
before filing the box with the soil. 'The 
latter should be pressed fairly firmly, and 
especially in the corners of the box. Place 
the boxes containing the seedlings in an 
early vinery where the temperature is 
moderate. Spray the plants gently over- 
head in the early afternoons; this will afford 
ample moisture for the first few days. 


Chives.—The leaves of this bulbous plant 
are very useful for flavouring soups and 
salads. The plants may be propagated 
readily from seeds, or by division of the 
roots, which may be done when the weather 
is open. The foliage may be cut freely, and 
this keeps the growth young апа tender. 


Jerusalem Artichokes. -—- The ground 
this crop is intended to be grown 
be forked over, and lines drawn 20 
to 24 inches apart and 9 inches to ] foot 
deep. Place the tubers 1 foot to 15 inches 
apart in the rows, and before filling in the 
soil apply a good dressing of wood ash; if 
the ground is of a heavy texture the wood 
ash wil tend to lighten it. 


Peas.— Another sowing of early Peas should 
be made on ground fully exposed {о the 
sun’s rays. The distance between the lines 
will vary according to the height of the 
variety sown. Make a shallow trench about 
4 inches to 6 inches deep with a spade, 
keep the bottom of the trench level and 
sow the Peas evenly. Fil in the trench 
and leave the surface in a fairly rough 
condition. 

French Bean. - From now onwards this 
useful vegetable may be produced fairly 
easily in frames on a hotbed made of fallen 
tree leaves and litter. When the bed has been 
made, place 12 inches of good soil on the surface 
and after a few days, when the heat is on 
the decline, sow the seed in the usual way, 
choosing а good early variety. 

Celery.— То obtain early Celery a pinch. of 
seed should be sown in pots and the seed 
germinated in a warm temperature. Place 
a sheet of glass over the seed pots until 
the seedlings appear, then stand them on a 
shelf near the roof-glass to ensure the 
seedlings growing sturdily. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





PROPAGATION OF PERPETUAL- 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 


OwInG to the severely economical conditions 
under which many gardens have to be 
managed, a number of choice flowering plants, 
formerly grown, have disappeared. The 
perpetual-flowering Carnation, however, is still 
within the reach of all who have a suitable 
house to grow them in, as very little artificial 
heat is required to maintain the necessary 
temperature. The time for propagation 
depends upon when blooms are required and 
when the best cuttings are available. I prefer 
to insert cuttings in January or early in 
February, as they are more succulent then than 
at the end of the summer, and root quickly. 
If struck at this period good plants should 
result for flowering from September onwards. 

One of + the chief points in successful 
Carnation growing. із the selection of 
cuttings. A good beginning is half the 
battle, hence the need of selecting suitable 
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diseases or pests is reduced to a minimum. 
A house with a night temperature of 45° to 
90" is suitable for propagating in. The stage 
should be covered with shingle or similar 
inoisture-holding material. 

. The following dimensions of а box-frame 
l'or placing on the top of a stage may be found 
useful and effective. The length may -be 
according to requirements. The width, how- 
ever, is conveniently 2 feet 1 inch, and the 
depth 11 inches. A central sash is run through 
the frames and let in at the ends to take the 
glass panes, which should overlap half-an-inch, 
во аз to be easily lifted and turned. Small 
boxes should be made to fit in the frame 1 foot 
square and 2 inches deep, with one end 
removable to allow the rooted cuttings to be 
lifted without injury to the roots. А suitable 
compost for, cuttings consists of sifted loam, 
leaf mould, and sand in equal proportions. 
Make the soil in the boxes moderately firm 
and sprinkle sand on the top of it. After the 
cuttings have been inserted they should be watered 
thoroughly, placed in the frame, and kept 
close; the glass should be turned each morning 
to allow the escape of condensed moisture. 
In about three weeks the cuttings should be 





FIG 


41.—CROCUS CHRYSANTHUS VAR. 
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found 
really a 
used as 


euttings. Frequently three shoots are 
on one stem. The top one is 

continuation of a side shoot, and if 
a cutting will never make a robust plant. 
The basal growth often proves as bad as 
the top one; it is difticult to root, and if 
rooted it fails to break freely because 
it is really а flower shoot, and thus hard 
in the stem. Further, to retain a well- 
balanced plant, the basal shoot, if rightly 
placed, should not be removed. Тһе тае 
shoot, however, possesses all the desirable 
qualities for making a strong, robust plant, 
and should be taken off with a heel, and 
have the base smoothed somewhat with a 
sharp knife before inserting it. 

In methods of propagating perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, | much difference of 
opinion exists, but whatever method is 
resorted to, it is well to remember that the 
Carnation is one of the hardiest of greenhouse 
plants, and its constitution should not be 
impaired by the excessive use of fire-heat. The 
aim should be at all tirnes to build up a strong 
stock so that trouble from rust and other 


BULLFINCH ; 
(SEE P. 97). 
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rooted, when air may be admitted by sliding 
the glass along as required. If boxes are used 
as advised, it is a good plan to fill each with 
one variety only. T. Baines, The Gardens, 
Langham Oaks, Colchester. 


POINSETTIAS. 


THE beautiful scarlet-flowered Euphorbia 
pulcherrima, which is better known in gardens 
as Poinsettia, should be cut down after flow- 
ering and kept on the dry side. Fresh shoots 
will develop and these should be used as 
cuttings, inserting the latter about the end 
of April or beginning of May. The cuttings 
should be taken off with a little heel of the 
old wood, and they should be made about three 
or four inches long: dip their ends in sand 
or finely powered charcoal to prevent bleed- 
ing. They should be inserted round the edge 
of a four-inch pot, four in each receptacle, and 
placed in a propagating pit provided with 
bottom heat, to encourage quick rooting. 
Before they have rooted every means should 
be taken to prevent them from flagging. 

When rooted and ready for re-potting they 
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should be placed singly in 3}-inch pots, and 
from them later into 5-inch pots, using for 
the final potting receptacles eight inches in 
diameter. 


Up to the final potting a little stronger 
aoil should be used at each potting, and for 
the final potting the following mixture is 
suitable: three-parts good loam, to half.a- 
part each of leaf-mould and horse manure, 
adding sand or lime rubble, and a 5-inch 
pot full of bone flour and soot to each 
small barrow load of soil. 


Old plants should be shaken out and 
repotted in 5-inch pots about the middle of 
June: they will be ready for their final potting 
at the same time as the young stock. All 
will be ready for their final potting about the 
middle of July. 
summer they should be grown in a cold 
frame, care being necessary in airing the 
frame, and shading the plants from bright 
‘sun. At a later stage air should be admitted 
freely to keep the plants sturdy in 
growth. 


Poinsettias should be introduced to the glass 
houses after the middle of September, and 
the roots should be stimulated with liquid 
manure, made from cow or sheep dung, 
During the three or four weeks when the 
bracts are developing a temperature of 60? 
should be maintained in the house, and the 
roots fed weekly with a soluble fertiliser. 


After the bracts have fully developed a lower 
temperature should be maintained. If the 
inflorescences are needed for cutting, the stems 
should bo cut the required length, and dipped 
in boiling water, or the cut surface seared on a 
hot piece of iron to prevent bleeding, for if 
this is not done the heads will droop very 
quickly. To obtain good bracts the plants 
should only be grown for two years, allowing 
two inflorescences to remain on the second- 
year plants; good bracts may sometimes be 
obtained from three-year old plants if required 
to make up the number. W. T. M. 
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PRINCIPLES OF NOMENCLATURE.* 


(Concluded from p. 93). 





(3) APPLICATION OF NAMES. 

In the early days of Taxonomy a name 
was applied to a concept rather than to an 
entity. Everything that agreed with a 
generic diagnosis went into the genus, and 
the generic namo was based on all the 
known species. Consequently when a genus 
was divided into two or more genera, there 
was often a difference of opinion as to which 
of these should bear the generic name. The 
only certain method af applying names is 
by means of types. Under the type-method, 
when an author publishes a new genus he 
mentions a type-species, to which the generic 
name is permanently attached, either as an 
accepted name or as а synonym. If the 
genus is divided into two or more genera, 
the one which includes the  type-species 
retains the original generic name. The type- 
species is selected by the author as a 
standard. All species that are congeneric 
with it go into the genus. All others are 
excluded. In the same way, each species 
has а type-specimen to which the specific 
name is permanently attached. 

Many  botanists, however, adhere to the 
so-called “method ої residuo," which із 
really not a method at all, but a policy of 
drift. They apply a generic name to whatever 
is Jeft of the original genus after removal of all 
the species that have been placed in other gencra. 

The operation of the two methods may 
be studied in the genus Banisteria L. (Sp. 
Di. (27) This originally included seven 
species belonging to four different genera, now 
known respectively as Heteropteris (2 species), 
Stigmaphyllon (3). Hiptage (1), and Gouania 
(1). The Gouania was removed from Banisteria 
in 1763, the Hiptage in 1791, Heteropteris 


in 1822, and Stigmaphyllon in 1832, leaving 
nothing at all of the original Banisteria. 


But in the meantime a number of species 
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HYBRID ORCHIDS. 


(Continued from January 26, p. +i.) 





Nume. | Parentage. Exhibitor. 
| | Е 
— — | — — — MENU m 
Drasso-Cattleya Dolphin ... . 1l €. Luddemanniana ) 
Brasso-Cattleya Perfecta... E ..| B.C. Digbyano-Mossiae > €. Maggie Кар wl. Stuart Low. 
Brasso-Laelia Wengen А В.-С. ооо « Lb. Catona.. Stuart. Low. 


Brasso- Laelio-Cattley a Crescent? 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Evadne 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Medea . 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Miranda 
{аш a Astromary 

Cattleya Charlotte Netherway . 
Cattleya Doreen 
C 'attley a Fraser 

Cattleya Minaret 
Cattleya Model F 
Cattleya Mount Roy al 
Cattleya Pauline à 
Cymbidium Ivory W ings 
Cypripedium Anne, 
Cypripedium Brunton 


B.-L.-C. Veitchii 


a. | Luddemanniana 
| chocoensis 


.. | BeC. Digbvano-Schróderae. ~ L.-C. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleva Elaine .. ..| BL. Jessopii x С. Dowiaua aurea 

| L.C. Martinettii > 

x 1-С. 

B.-L. Helen x С, Luddemanniana 
Astron » Queen Ашуы 

өй x Trianac. 

| General Pau х Mag suje 
Octave Doin x Carmen e as m 

x Fabia ; — Q0 Stuart. Low. 

« Suzanne Hye de Croin 

| Maggie Raphael x Enid С — 

loni Rothschild х Dupreana- 

Gottianum x Woodhamsianun 

Olbia x Hera Euryades 

Jas. O’Brien x Mrs. Mostyn... 

Carola x Nirvana. 


‚ Stuart Low. 
Stuart Low. 
Stuart Low. 


~ B m Thorntonii u Stuart Low. 
1 

Cer es | 

B.-L. Digbyano- -purpur: iti, y 

Dominiana ... Stuart. Low. 

..| Stuart Low. 
| Armstrong & Brown. 
e | К. J. Hanbury, Еч. 

“Raphael | Stuart Low. 

Stuart Low. 

Sanders. 

; Stuart Low. 

2.0 Stuart Low. 

M | Armstrong & Brown. 
|! F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
(OF. J. Hanbury. Esq. 
|! Sanders, 


Cypripedium Frederick William Sander i 

Cypripedium Green Mantle .. | Aeson giganteum x Bers | ampliatum Ни .. 3. Crombleholing, Esq. 
Cypripedium Hancar Hanburyanum x Carola we " e | F.J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Cypripedium Hoodie J. Howes х Leeanum ... F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Cypripedium Irma s Hera ~ Robsonii.. КЕ t | Е. J. Hanbury. Esq. 
Cypripedium Jaffa | Memoria Jerninghaniae х Lecauum F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Cypripedium Mary Guthrie Waller |. | Zeno < Actaeus ... F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Cypripedium Mentor уа Leeanum х Leander F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Cypripedium Michael Blanche Moore х Zeno F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 


Cypripedium Pilatus 
Cypripedium Prince George " 
Cypripedium Purple Splendour 
(Cypripedium The President 
Cypripedium Tripos 
„Cypripedium Ursula Р 
*Laclio-Cattleva Beacon |... 
Laello-Cattleva Cavalese ,.. 
Laclio-Cattleva Delise ae p 
Laelio-Cattleva lan УЫ a Pe CS 
Laelio-Cattleya Kobe 
Laelio-Cattleva Pioneer ... 
Laclio-Cattleya Pordoi 
Luelio-Cattleya Riva 
Laclio-Cattleya Russet . 
Laelio-Cattleva Seythia ... 
Odontioda Ching 
Odontioda Columbia 
Odontioda Hardyana 
O.lontioda Redbreast 1 
Odontoglossum Margarita 


Thompsonil >: 


ишо « G. 


Unrecorded.. 


Hera < Curtmannii 

Camorin x Alcibiades ... 

rubescens Ranjitsinhji 
Gladiator x Eurybiades 

Swinburnei x Thompxsonii 

Zeno x Miss P 


С. Fabia x L.-C. Lustre 

Luminosa x Aphrodite 

Octave Doin < L.-C. Flamme a. 

C. Mendelii x L..C. Teucra |... 

Г -C. Schulzeana m" 
Fabia x L.-C. Dr. R. Schiffinann 

i -C. eximla х С, labiata 

Luminosa x Coronis ... 

L.-C. Lucasiana x Mendelli |. 

От, tigrinum x Oda. Charleworthii 

Oda. Alcantara x Odin. St. James 


x €. Trianae 


Odm. Amethyst x Oda. 
- ..] eximium x Doreen 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Rosemary ...| L.C. Luminosa > 3. TE 


Stuart Low. 

М. Gratrix, Esq, 

F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Mrs. Gratrix. 

F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Stuart Low. 

Ntuart, Low. 

Stuart Low. 

Stuart Low. 

Stuart Low. 

Stuart Low. 

Stuart. Low. 

Stuart Low. 

Stuart Low. 

Stuart. Low. 

J. J. Bolton, Esu. 
Charlesworth. 

Fred Hardy, Bay. 
F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Cowan. 

Stuart Low. 
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belonging to & fifth genus had been pues 
in Banisteria, because they agreed wi the 
generic diagnosis, and the name Banisteris 
was kept for this alien element, after all 
the original elements of Banisteria had been 
removed. Under the type-method Banisteris 
is retained for the genus commonly known 
as Heteropteris. Linnaeus adopted Banisteria 
from Houstoun, and Houstoun's plant was 
Heteropteris brachiata. In other cases the 
method of residue results in all the character- 
istic elements being removed from the genus, 
which finally consists of а collection of 
imperfectly known species. 

The type species of a genus must be one 
of the species included in it at the time 
of publication of the genus. If there was 
only one species originally, then that is the 
type. If there were more than one, the type 
is fixed according to the following consider- 
ations :—If, in the original place of publication 
of a genus, the author stated that a certain 
species was the type, it is accepted as_such, 
regardless of other considerations. If no 
type was specified, it should be selected 
from those species which agree best with 
the generic diagnosis. The generic name 
itself may indicate the type-species. Thus 
Xylophragma was based on two species, X. 
pratense and X. myrianthum, no type being 
mentioned. As the generic name, however. 
was derived from the nature of the fruit, 
which is known only in X. pratense, that 
species is obviously the type. Similarly the 
specific name may indicate the type :— 
Chelone Pentstemon, L. is the type of the 
genus Pentstemon. The type-species should. 
wherever possible, be зо selected as to 
preserve the generic name in its generally 
accepted usage. 

(4) CONSERVED NAMES AND SUBSTITUTE-TYPES. 

In certain cases the strict application o! 
the International Rules—or, indeed, of any 
set of rules---would lead to highly undesirable 
changes in nomenclature. This was recognised 
by the International Botanical Congresses 
at Vienna (1905) and Brussels (1910), and 
over 450 well- known generic names of 
Phanerogams, which would otherwise have 
had to be abandoned, were specially con- 
served. An alphabetical list of these is given 
in Kew Bulletin, 1921, No. 9, pp. 321-326. 
Numerous Cryptogamic generic names were 
also conserved. Additions to the list of 
conserved names may be made by future 
International Congresses. Everyone will agree 
that such а name as Combretum, which “has 
been used continuously since 1758 for a genus 
now containing several hundred species. 
should be retained, in spite. of the tact 
(made known in 1923) that the earliest 
name for the genus is Grislea L. (1753). 
On the other hand, it seems hardly worth 
while to suspend the operation of the Rules 


in order to retain the generic. name Brya. 
which comprises only three species. Each 
ease should be judged on its own merits. 


and no name should be added to the list 
without adequate cdiseussion, 

Acceptance of the type-method will necessitate 
the recognition of substitute typc-specres dor 
certain genera. It is generally admitted that 
Calluna vulgaris is the type species of Erica, L., 
but in order to avoid changing the names 
of over five-hundred species of Erica, К. 


Tetralix, L. may be accepted as a substitute type. 


(5). LoyaL OBSERVANCE OF THE RULES. 

It is of the greatest importance that botanists 
who recognise the International Rules should 
adhere loyally to them in all cases. If а 
particular rule seems to have undesirable 
consequences, the case for its repeal should 
he stated clearly and forcibly, and the matter 
should be left for decision to the next 
International Congress. The more eminent 
systematic botanists scrupwously observe the 
Rules. It is only a few among the minor 
zystematists who deliberately break individual 
rules which they do not like, and thus retard 
the progress of the science which they profess 
to serve. 

* An address given before the Mycolo sical Society by 
Mr. Т. A. Sprague, The Herbarium, ‘Kew. 
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POTASH, POTATOS AND VINES. 


IN a lecture given last autumn before the 
Bath Gardeners’ Society the importance of 
wood-ash for the successful production of 
the Potato crop was emphasized. It was 
pointed out by a member that wood-ash 
differed considerably in its potassic content, 
and that in some districts the yield of 
potash is not a large one, because the soil 
in which the wood is grown is deficient in 





that element. I believe the behaviour of 
the Potato is a very good index as to 
whether the soil has sufficient potash or 


is deficient that element. 

In the lower levels about and near Bath 
much of the soil is very light, resting on 
gravel, and I have never been able to 
grow a good Potato here in the ordinary 
way. As for producing seed sets fit to 
plant, it is out of the question, although 
the tubers may look remarkably good. А 
short distance away, where the soil is 
heavier, the produce із excellent, and 
although there is a deep-seated belief that 
good seed sets can only be produced in 


Scotland, I am almost convinced this is a 
fallacy. 

If my memory serves me right, I read 
in Thompson's Gardeners’ Assistant many 


vears ago that the old Ashleaf Kidney was 
raised at Batheaston (which is less than 
two miles away) in 1806. This variety was 
grown by me successfully not more than 
thirty miles from here, in the same border 
for fifteen successive years without change 
of seed, and the oldest inhabitant had never 


seen that border without a crop of the 
same variety. The memory of Из good 
qualities is still with me; the tubers were 
good before they were half grown. This 


border was used so long for the same crop 
because the ordinary soil of the garden was 
too heavy for Potatos excepting the old 
Scotch Champion, which succeeded admirably 
and made haulm seven feet in length and 
destroyed all weeds in its way. 

I believe that if we could get rid of the 
idea that a change of seed is necessary, 
there are districts near us which would, if 
proper treatment was pursued, produce as 
good seed Potatos as can be found anywhere, 
but we must have a medium loamy soil and 
ample potash. There are great advantages 
in home-saved seed, if it is good, one of 
which is that the tubers inay be placed in boxes 
in the autumn to get them properly sprouted. 

At the garden alluded to, I never found 
that the addition of artificial or concentrated 
potash had any marked effect, whereas in 
this neighbourhood the results аге very 
evident, especially on Tomatos, which colour 
well, while the flavour is altogether superior 
and there is not too much acidity. 

When I first came to Bath I raised some 
vines from eyes, part of which were planted 
in a well-prepared border made up of good 
turfy loam mixed with old mortar and a 
liberal supply of bone meal and wood ash, 
while others were grown 1п pots. They 
made fine canes with short internodes and 
good leaves, but when beginning to ripen 
they behaved in a peculiar manner. The 
behaviour of the pot plants first attracted 
my attention, but very soon those in 
the border were effected in the same way. 
On a hot day the leat stalks instead of 
standing at an acute angle to the main 
stem, would turn back one or two inches, 
though the leaves remained rigid. They 
partially or wholly regained the proper 
position during the night. The pot Vines 
had now fairly filled the pots with roots, 
and the small quantity of soil was partly 
exhausted. Liquid manure was applied— 
cow urine—with the result that in less than 
twelve hours the leaf stalks had regained 
their normal position. But they failed again 
at intervals during the following fortnight. 
Watering with liquid manure was continued 
and the leaf stalks regained their proper 
position and retained it. 

But the plants in the border seemed to 
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raise a different question. So far as I knew 
they had been provided for in the best 
possible manner, and the ample quantity 
of soil placed there less than twelve months 
before had not become exhausted. However, 
they were treated in the same way as the pot 
plants and with the same results. Fortun- 
ately, the behaviour of these Vines was 
rightly interpreted in time to prevent any 
serious misfortune. They finished off very 
well, Gros Colman, with its long fleshy 
leaves suffering most. 

Urine from cows, we are told, is rich in 
potash, but even this must vary considerably 
according to the amount of ‘this element 
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FIG, 42.—PICEA GLAUCA VAR. CONICA (SEE Р. 


contained in the soil which provides food 
for the animals. I took care that there was 
no shortage of potash after this, for it often 
happens that the difference between fertility 
and sterility is simply due to a deficient 
supply of one essential element which a 
person with a rudimentary knowledge of 
chemistry should be able to discover. When 
the missing link is found and added there 
is a magical transformation, as I had already 


experienced in connection with a soil de- 
ficient in lime. 
Now comes the question. In what way 


does potash act? The text books tell us 
that “starch is not generated unless potash 
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is present." That “ап adequate supply of 
potash in the soil is essential to the full 


assimilation of carbon." That ‘value of 
potash for increasing certain crops, parti. 


cularly Potatos is beyond dispute.” That 
"the growth of plants is checked if potash 
is reduced beyond a certain limit." They 
also tell us that the greater portion of the 
potash excreted by animals is in the urine 
and that the urine from cows is the richest 
of all in potash. Thus we see the wisdom 
of making arrangements for collecting the 
urine and the folly of allowing valuable 
constituents to be washed out of manure by 
the rain. Much of what is called manure 
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із only valuable because it provides material 
for decomposition. 

Kainit contains potash to the extent of 
about 13%, but it also contains a large 
proportion of common salt, which із not 
good for producing floury Potatos. I think 
it best to use & more refined article, such 
as sulphate of potash, for this vegetable. 
I am no chemist and cannot claim to be 
correct in the above matters, but I am 
troubled with an enquiring mind and shall 
be grateful for information from those able 
to give it. Possibly there are others of 
your readers who have not yet learned all 
about the subject. William Taylor, Bath,  : 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C 3. 


Illustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.— Онг correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they 
would kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the 
effect that all letters relating to financial matters and to 
ddvertisements should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; 
and that all communications intended for publication 
or referring to the literaru department, and all plants 
to be named should be directed to the EDITORS. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise when 
lettere are misdirected. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed lo the EDITORS, 
5. Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, 
the signature will not be printed, but kept ae a guarantee 
of good faith. 


Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph these 
should be addressed * Gard. Chron., Hand; or bu 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 
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WILLIAM BAXTER, CURATOR 

OF THE OXFORD BOTANIC 

GARDENS, AND HIS CORRE 
SPONDENCE. 


N the Gardeners? Chronicle for 1871, p. 1426. 

| there is a notice of this very painstaking 

and excellent horticulturist and botanist, and 

in The Flora of Berkshirc, p. elxiv, 1897, I gave 

a brief biographical notice of him, which 
treated of his services to local botany. 

In 1825 he issued  Stirpes Cryptogamicue 
Oxonienses, which were fasciculi of carefully 
prepared dried specimens, many of them being 
leaf-fungi, of which group he was an industrious 
student, and a second set appeared in 1828. 
His chief work was British Phaenogamous 
Botany in which a plant representing each British 
genus was well drawn and coloured by hand 
under his ‘superintendence, a good description 
accompanying each plate. The work, begun in 
1834, was completed in six volumes. The 
copper-plates, which were recently in the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Parker, were sold for melting 
up during the great war. Baxters MSS., 
many of his books, including his special ccpy 
of Phaenogamous Botany and a presentation 
copy of Loudon's Arboretum et Fruticetum, and 
some of his correspondence came into my 
possession. Some of the letters contain matter 
that may be worth putting on record (Paxton s. 
as will be seen, refer to the foundation of the 
Gardencrs’ Chronicle), therefore extracts from 
them are given below :— 
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JOSEPH SABINE. 

Joseph Sabine (1770-1837) was Secretary of 
the Horticultural Society. In a letter dated 
September 11, 1816, from Edward Street, Cav- 
endish Square, he asks for a packet of cuttings 
from “tho variety of Dog Rose in Marston 
Lane hedge, with double leaves; as it is the 
only plant, I think, we had better try to 
strike it with cuttings, and not to move the 
original plant this winter. The cuttings should 
be put up moist, and do not take off their 
leaves."  'This is alluded to by Baxter in 
Walker’s Flora of Oxfordshire, 141, 1833, aa “a 
remarkable variety in Marston Lane, near 
Oxford, with doubly compound leaves." Mr. 
Sabine on October 2 acknowledged receipt 
of cuttings, and asks him not to remove 
the original plant, but to send him a 
sucker of it. Ho names specimens sent by 
Baxter as ** surculosa, woods fram Rugby. No. 6 
is micrantha. No. 7 is the variety of tomen- 
tosa from Marston Lane hedge and in the 
angle of the border in the Botanic Garden. 
No. 8 is the same as the hoary tomentosa froin 
the field side near Marston Lane." 

On October 17, 1816, he suggests that this 
is the best time for removing certain plants 
from Oxford; they should be sent by coach 
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on Monday, so that he may receive them in 
time to send them to his house in Hert- 
fordshire by carrier on Thursday. He wants 
* the threo Paeonies. 1, being the blush one; 
2, the pale leaved one; 3, the taller officinalis,” 
as he is to make up collections of Раеопісв 
for several gardens, viz., ‘Sir Joseph Banks, 
Kew; Sir J. Smith's, and others, and will be 
glad to have as much of the first, as the 
Professor can spare, and a good quantity of 
the two last of which you have abundance." 
If you have found a sucker of the variety of 
Rosa canina I shall be glad of it, and also of 
plants of the hoary tomentosa, and of the other 
tomentosa we found in Marston Lane, which also 
grows at the angle of the Plantation on the 
Garden. I should also be glad to have a plant 
of your Rosa cinnamomea and the Rosa glauca 
which Dr. Williams pointed out to me. [I also 
wish for planta of Veronica hybrida, Cucubalus 
baccifer, Pisum maritimum, and the purple 
spotted flowered Lilv. ] shall be at my house 
in Hertfordshire next week and will then get 
together all the British Roses I can for your 
garden. The following seeds you said you 
could save for me: Campanula pentagonica, 
lropaeolum minus, Silene tripartita, Antirrhi- 
uum speciosum, Atriplex hortensis, Campanula 
patula, white and blue. T will send some of 
the species of Paeonies, either with the Roses 
or afterwards." Baxter notes he sent off all 
his wants on October 20. Baxter, in Walker's 
Flora, l.c., says “Mr. Sabine found a Rose 
between the north end of Marston Lane and 
Headington Copse, which is larger than the 
common tomentosa with the more pointed 
leaflets, more glandular and Jess downy, which 
Mr. Sabine named R. tomentosa oxoniensis.”’ 

On March 19, 1817, Sabine writes that he 
is glad that the proposal for Mr. Baxter to 
become a corresponding member of the Horti- 
cultaral Society is pleasing to him. He also, 
with the approval of Prof. Williams, proposed 
him for the  Associateship of the Linnean 
Society “ which is attended with no expense.” 
The certificate was signed by Nir 
Christopher Pegge(?), Mr. Kent and Mr. Sabine. 
He again asks for cuttings of the clustered- 
leaved Rosa canina and reminds hin to 
strike some cuttings of it. 

On August 27, 1817, dated from Gloucester, 
he tells Baxter he hopes to call on 
him on his way to London, und on 
November 28, 1818, he thanks him for the 
double Cinnamon Rose which, though found 


in an apparant wild place, must be con- 
sidered as the offspring of a garden plant 
since none of that division of Roses ids 
a native of Britain (Baxter records this as 
“R. einnamomea flore pleno, several large 


plants at the bottom of the peat bog on 
Bullingdon Green near Oxford" in Purton's 
Midland Flora, App. 47, 1821). Sabine sent 
to Baxter, by coach, a packet of Crocus 
roots for the garden; he promised to send 
some Salices. 

Under date of March 26, 1819, he asks for 
plants belonging to twenty-four different genera 
for the Horticultural Gardens, and on April 
18, 1819, intimates that plants in flower which, 
either from their beauty or novelty, may be 
wished to be exhibited can be sent to the 
house in Regent Street on the day previous 
to the meeting of the Society. 

On April 26, 1819, he acknowledged the 
safe arrival of plants for the Garden, and on 
July 31, 1819, asks for notes on the Pocock 
Fig growing at Oxford and for some of its 
fruit. (This tree is in the south canonry at 
Christchurch and covers the wall for twenty- 
five yards. See Gunthers Oxford Gardens, 
p. 207. There is a print by Storer issued 
in 1806, when its dimensions were said to 
be “Altitudine arboris, 21 podes: ambitus 
trunci in parte superiori, З podes 6 unciae." 
Its name is due-from its being brought from 
the east by the Professor of Arabic, Edward 
Pococke, once chaplain at Aleppo.) On 
August 12, 1819, Sabine thanks Baxter 
for his communication respecting the Pocock 
Fig tree, and asks for an engraving of it. 

March б, 1820, he sends Baxter eight Paeonies 
(but a wrong selection was sent) and on March 10 


bs refers to this error and wishee to replace 
them. 

On August 1, 1820, Sabine sent more 
plants for the garden, including Amaryllis 
undulata, aurea, and tubispatha, and оп 
October б, 1822, asks for Narcissi from 
Baxter, wild plants of N. Pseudo-Narcissus 
from Berkshire, tubaeflorus, lacerus, surpassa 
(sic), angustifolius, a variety of poeticus like 
angustifolius, orientalis and var.  biflorus. 
Six tubers of the native Potato were sent 
on March 1, 1823, part of the produce of 
two small ones received the previous year 
from America; Rheum undulatum and nutans 


are asked for. On March 22, 1823, Sabine 
asks for Rosa tomentosa  oxoniensis апа 
the canina with numerous foliolea from 


Marston Lane, and the canina with numerous 
aculis from the same hedge. He has lost 
those which he received from his own gar- 
den, now in the possession of a stranger. 
On December 2, 1823, he asked for two 
plants oof any shrubs or trees for the 
Arboretum. Baxter sent. him Atriplex portu- 


lacoides, six kinds of Cistus, Fuphorbia 
Characins, Genista pilosa, Hyssopus, Poly- 
gonum frutescens, Rubus species, | Ruscus 


polyphyllum and androgynus, Salvia pomifera 
and Salicornia arabica out of the 140 asked for. 
Sabine sent a request for Herbaceous Plants 
for the garden at Chiswick, on February 9, 
1824. and Baxter sent him thirteen species. 
ln March, 1825, he sent a request for Aster 
laxus and Veronica orientalis, ‘о replace 
those lost during the winter." and in the 
following May Sabine desired “all the species 
and varieties of Helanthemum and Cistus 
which can be spared for the Chiswick 
Garden with the names under which they 
are labelled, as the names are in great 
confusion.” Later still, on October 30, 1832, 
Sabine wished Baxter to send him ‘ Paeonia 
orientalis, blanda, rosca and a seedling, and 
a large root of the new Everlasting Pea." 
(1. Claridge Druce. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 
THE BEST BEDDING RED ROSE. 


Ir is a pleasant surprise to note that 
Mr. G. M. Taylor has now, to some extent. 


appreciated the excellent qualities of Rose 
Etoile de Hollande. 

l have before me the National Rose 
Society « Annual for 1921 in which Mr. 
Taylor stated in a criticism of the then 


new Roses: “I now come to a batch of red 
Roses, all of foreign origin, whieh I will 
deal with together, They are Etoile de 
Hollande, Hortulanus Budde. Ten 
years ago every one of them would have 
been a welcome addition to our gard ns: 
to-day they are not wanted. That, at 
least, is the conclusion I have arrived at 
after testing them.” 

At that time I deplored what, in my 
opinion, was а very hasty judgment 
appearing in the official publication of the 
National Rose Society, as in 1921 I formed 
a very high opinion of these two red 
bedding Roses, and since that time I have 
not found these two varieties in sufficient 
supply to meet the demand, and this 
season the demand for Etoile de Hollande 
has been unprecedented. ‘These two Roses 
are still unknown and ungrown by many of 
the largest Rose growers. 

Mr. Taylor places Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald 
first, but with every respect for his 
judgment, І cannot conceive of a red Rose 
occupying the premier position that lacks the 
perfume so expected of Roses of this class. 
One can easily forgive the rich orange of 
Fimma Wright, the brilliant apricot-orange of 
Mrs Redford and the subtle cerise of Lady 
Inchiquin for not also bringing to ux 
anything approaching a full Rose perfume. 
but how difficult it ia to overlook this in 
Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, Covent Garden, 
W. C. Gaunt, Red Letter Day, and K. of K. 
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Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald is far from 
being a robust grower, and as a cut back 
must be very well grown to produce good. 
stout, flowering shoots. 

Etoile de Hollande is not an ideal garden Rose, 
which can only be obtained by a blending of 
the good points of General McArthur Hadley, 
and Colonel Oswald | Fitzgerald— General 
McArthur for its free-flowering qualities and 


perfume; Hadley for its ideal stem, length, 
and substance of petal; Colonel Oswald 
Fitzgerald for its non-fading colour and 


delicately reflexed petal. Etoile de Hollande, the 
progeny of Hadley and General McArthur, is 
the nearest approach to this ideal at present. 
Hortulanus Budde is a delightfully fragrant 
and free blooming variety of a brilliant 
scarlet colour. The shade is most effective 
and lasting. Its" chief fault is- lack of 


FIG. 43.—T8UGA CANADENSIS 


fulness, but even this is counteracted by 
the disclosure of a pleasant centre of bright 
yellow stamens of considerable length which 
adds to its beauty in the full and over- 


blown stage. I can confidently bring it to 
Mr. Taylor's notice again as “һе next 
best thing" to Etoile de Hollande. It 
attracted considerable notice on the few 
occasions it was well shown last season. 
W. H. W. 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


THE SARGENT HEMLOCK. 


Oxr of the most graceful of pendulous 
Conifers is Tsuga canandensis var. pendula,* 
commonly known as Sargents Hemlock. It 
is flat-topped with spreading branches апа 





*Beissner in Jaeger & Beissner, Ziergeholze, ed. 2, 445 (1884). 


drooping branchlets and forms а low, broad 
This variety 
of Fishkill 
Mountain, near Beacon City, on the Hudson 
River, New York, by General Joseph Howland 
Four plants were found. The 
garden at 
the second to 
his friend and neighbour, Mr. Henry Winthop 
Sargent of Fishkill, the third to Mr. H. H. 
and 
Sargent of 
Other 
than these four specimens, only the first and 
plants 
in cultivation are grafts which vary in habit 
They grow more strongly, 
are inclined to form an erect stem, and are 
and, to 


mound of remarkable beauty. 
was discovered near the summit 


about 1870. 
discoverer grew one in his own 
Matteawan, New York, gave 


Hunnewell of Wellesley, 
the fourth to 
Brookline, 


Massachusetts, 
Professor C. S. 


Massachusetts (Fig. 43). 


fourth of which are now living, the 


and appearance. 


looser and more tufted in habit, 
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VAR. PENDULA IN PROF. SARGENT’S GARDEN 


some extent, have lost the dense character 


which is the peculiar charm of the seedlings. : 


The illustration is of the original plant grow- 
ing in Professor Sargent's garden. It is an 
almost round mass only six feet high and 
twenty-three feet through, with a circumference 
of seventy feet. This plant is in perfect 
health and, as the illustration shows, is a 
most magnificent specimen. 


PICEA GLAUCA VAR. CONICA.* 


Dwanr CowirkERS have a decided place in 
gardens, indeed, some of them like the 
Mugho Pine and low-growing Junipers аге 
almost indispensable. These slow - growing 
diminutive plants belong to many genera. 


In the genus Picea, none is so prolific in 
these forms as the Norway Spruce (Picea 
Abies), and some of them are among the 








* Rehder in Jour. Arnold Arb. I. 192 (1920). 


AT BROOKLINE, 


above 
Aboretum. 


finest of their class our gardens possess. 
But to my mind the most delightful of 
dwarf Spruces and an attractive plant of 
singular charm is a form of the common 
White Spruce (Picea glauca), . which has 
been named var. conica, but, unfortunately, 
has ‘been distributed under the erroneous 
name of Picea albertiana.* It is of narrow- 
conical habit, very dense, with short, close- 
set, twiggy branches, which аге thickly 
clothed with radially spreading, thin, slender, 
leaves, each from one-third to half an inch 
long. In winter the leaves are в light 
glaucous green, but in summer they are 
grass green, almost pellucid, and of singular 
delicacy. In general appearance the plant 
much resembles the Summer Cypress (Kochia 
scoparia). How tall it will grow we do not 
know; the finest plants in cultivation are 


MASS., U.S.A. 


those in the Bayard Thayer Arboretum, 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts, which are 
nearly five feet high (Fig. 42) It is 


essentially an Alpine plant and its successful 
cultivation requires a moist situation with 
protection from strong winds. It roots readily 
from cuttings, but grows very slowly, and is 
a very valuable little dwarf for the formal 


garden. 


The history of this plant is simple, though 
attempts to make it involved have been 
made. In 1904, Mr. J. G. Jack collected at 
Banff, Alberta, some seedling plants of what 
he thought was the variety albertiana, the 
western form of the White Spruce. He sent 
these seedlings to the Arnold  Aboretum 
where they developed into the lovely plants 
described. E. H. Wilson, Arnold 


* Зее Gard. Chron., May 7, 1921, fig. 97, p. 223. 
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CONDITIONS WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


(Concluded from p. 11.) 


WHEN the prairie districts have been left 
behind the first evidence of tree growth on 
а large scale occurs in the Rocky Mountains. 
The forests in these mountains аге not, 
however, particularly impressive, consisting 
chiefly of Engelmann Spruce and Lodge Pole 
Pine, mixed with which, on the western 
slopes, are Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Abies lasiocarpa, and one or two other species 
of little importance. The small timber seen 
throughout these districts is chiefly due to 
forest fires, which have left very little of 
the original growth intact. At no time is it 
probable, however, that the forests produced 
very large timber, owing to the low rainfall 
and high altitude of the greater part of the 
range, but it is evident that the effect of 
fires has been to increase the proportion of 
Pine to that of Spruce or Douglas Fir, and 
a long interval must elapse before the original 
conditions can be restored as regards the 
composition of the forests or the size of 
individual trees. 

When the Columbia River has been crossed, 
the Selkirk range, running more or less 
parallel to the Rockies, presents a much 
more interesting type of forest, owing to the 
increase in rainfall and the greater number 
of species. Thuia plicata, Pinus monticola, 
and Larix occidentalis, are the most important 
species to be added to those already mentioned, 
but the inercase in density aad size attnined 
by the timber present a much more attrac- 
tive picture. One or two western, broad-leaved 
species also begin to show themselves, amongst 
which are Betula occidentalis and Populus 
trichocarpa. 

Between the Selkirks and the coast range 
lies the strip of steppe-like country known as 
the “ Dry Belt," in which Western Yellow 
Pine (P. ponderosa) is the predominant tree, 
forming open forests more or less park-like in 
appearance. The Yellow Pine is used ex- 
tensively for milling purposes, but its repro- 
duction is greatly interfered with by fire, 
while the grazier is always competing with 
the forester for possession of the land. 
Fortunately this species is a good seed producer, 
and so long as sutħicient seed-producing trees 
are left the final extermination of this species 
can be prevented, but in common with most 





other indigenous ' forests overeutting appears 
to be more or less universal. 
The most interesting portion of British 


Columbia, 80 far as treo growth is concerned, 
lies on the Coast Range, together with 
Vancouver Island, Queen Charlotte Islands, 
сіс. It is in these distriets that tho real 
hig timber grows, and the marvellous crops 
produced are renowned throughout the world. 
The heaviest stands and largest timber are 
found within 3,000 feet of the sea level and 
usually in districts with 50 to 60 inches of 
rainfall, but there is no clear proof that 
rainfall and growth are closely correlated. 
The summer temperatures along the coast 
closely resemble those in the British Isles, 
ranging from 55° to 65° F. for July and 
August, according to altitude and latitude. 
The tree limit throughout Western Canada 
appears to vary with the distance from the 
coast. In the Rocky Mountains tree growth 
ceases at froni seven to eight thousand feet 
above sea level; while їп Vancouver Island 


growth becomes dwarfed and alpine in 
character at about three to four. thousand 


feet. 

Species found near the coast and оп the 
islands include several trees which do not 
occur further inland, while on the other hand 
several. inland. species do not reach the coast. 
Abies grandis, Abies amabilis nnd Sitka 
Spruce are typical coast trees, while the 
Western. Larch and Engelmann Spruce. do 
not extend further west than the Selkirk 
range. Abies lasicarpa, Lodge Pole Pine. 
Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Thuia plicata, 
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Pinus monticola, etc., extend right across 
the 2,000 miles of country, west of Alberta. 
although the altitude affecte their distribution 
in individual districts. These differences in 
habitat cannot always be traced to rainfall 
variations, although winter temperatures may 
account for some of them. Within 1,000 ft. 
of sea level, Douglas Fir, Abies grandis, 
Thuia and Western Heinlock, with an under- 
growth, in which Acer macrophyllum figures 
largely, form the bulk of -the crop. while 
Populus trichocarpa occurs in river valleys 
and alluvial flats. At higher altitudes Abies 
amabilis becomes more plentiful, while near 
the tree limit Abies lasiocarpa, Cupressus 
nootkatensis and Tsuga Mertensiana occur. The 
grouping of species appears to depend very much 
on accident. Cedar swamps or groups of 
Thuia plicata occur practically in hollows and 
wet flats, undergrowth being entirely absent, 


with the exception of fringes of Fatsia 
horrida (known as the Devils Club) along 
the water courses, forming — impenetrable 
thickets) through which locomotion  beeomes 
impossible. — These swamps or flats, are 
usually littered with the stems of past 


generations, forming a network of interlaced 
logs which remain more or sound 
for centuries, Wherever an opening occurs 
in the canopy, Hemlock springs up on the 
surface of the logs and will survive for 
years without coming in contact with the 
ground, Douglas Fir usually occurs as more 
or less even-aged crops, with an undergrowth 
of Hemlock, with, occasionally, Abies grandis 
or Pinus monticola, these two species 
appearing to grow where they ean, and 
forming no definite component of the forest 


less 


crop. After fires, Douglas Fir is the first to 
appear, and frequently forms dense crops 
with little or no mixture of other species, 


Hemlock only coming in after the surface 
opens up in course of time. 

On Vancouver Island one or two interesting 
species are found which do not occur on the 
mainland. Of these the most. striking is 
Arbutus Menziesii, which occurs in groups 
on rocky sites, and provides a pleasing 
contrast to the dark green of the Conifers 
with its orange bark. Rhamnus  purshiana, 
Cornus Майа, Acer circinatum, ete., also 
occur throughout the southern part of the 
Island, where also Quercus Garryana forms 
a small tree with the habit of the common 
British Oak. 

The general features of the western. forests 
are the astonishing density of the natural 
crops, the height and = size. of individual 
trees, and the scarcity or subordinate position 
of broad-leaved species. As regards density. 
the valume of timber per acre is probably 
the best — proof. In. European forests 
erops of Silver Fir, Beech or Spruce 
may sometimes be found measuring from 
10 thousand to 12 thousand cubic feet 
per acre, but these crops are regarded as 
exceptions rather than otherwise. In the 
coastal forests in British Columbia, small 
groups will sometimes measure up to 50,000 
cubic feet in the case of Thuia or Douglas Fir, 
and 30,000 cubic feet per acre is by no means 
uncommon for fairly wide areas. "These figures 
may appear almost impossible to an English 
forester, but it must be remembered that 
individual trees often contain from 1,000 to 
2,000 cubic feet without having had any 
particular advantage as regards space. Groups 
of eight or ten treos may often be seen, each 
containing 1,500 to 2,000 feet, and standing 
sufficiently close to appear as a solid volume 
of wood when viewed at a distance of from 
fifty to sixty yards. Professional “ cruisers " 
or valuers often estimate the yicld per acre 
of fair-sized blocks at 25 or 30 thousand feet 
board measure which, whether a divisor of 
5 or 8 be adopted for conversion into eubie 
feet, gives an extraordinary vield of convertible 
timber. 

Individual trees are equally interesting. the 


largest Thuin in Stamney Park, Vancouver, 
standing within 200 or 300 yards of the 
Atlantic Ocean, measuring fifty-two feet in 


circumference at breast height. While this is 
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a large tree, it is probable that numbers 
equally large could be found before the 
forests were cut out or otherwise destroved 
along the west coast. Sitka Spruce alse 
grows to an astonishing size in individual 
cases, trees ten or twelve feet in diameter at 
breast height being recorded. As regards 
height, it is more difficult to get exact figures, 
as it is only occasionally that a clear view 
can be obtained of a standing tree, while 
the tops of felled trees are usually broken in 
falling. There is no doubt, however, that 
heights of 250 feet to 300 feet in Douglas Fir 
and Thuia are quite common, and with these 
heights it is often possible to obtain 200 feet 
of clear timber. 


An explanation of the large size of trees 
and density of crops along the Pacific 
Coast is difficult to find. Nothing in thir 
soil of British Columbia, which consists 
largely of glacial sands and gravels, very 
similar to those on which Scots Pine is 
usually planted in the British Isles, will 
account for the facts. Growth, so far as 
can be seen is not rapid, and 16: is very 


seldom that annual shoots of Douglas Fir 
or Thuia are equal to those common in 
this country during the first. thirty or forty 
veus inm the lives of these trees. The 
feature which is ehiefly responsible is the 
Jong continued growth in height and 
diameter, but to what this continuance is 
due no one сап definitely say. As showing 
the divergence of views on this subject, 
three theories way be quoted which are 
frequently advocated by various individuals. 
One of these is the heavy winter rainfall 
Which prevails along this coast, but bearing 
in mind. the fact that similar rainfalls 
oceur in many parts, not only of America, 
but throughout the temperate zones, this 
fact in itself cannot be of much importance. 
The porous nature of the soils renders the 
likelihood very remote of winter rainfall 
plaving any great part. in the development 
of the trees, although it may have some 
influence in the early months of the year, 
when temperatures begin to rise, Бу inducing 
a rapid spring growth, but as already 
pointed out, rapid growth is not a prominent 
feature. Another theory attributes the 
successful development ot British Columbian 
Conifers to a dry. summer with plenty of 
sunlight, and this climatic condition has been 
called into account for the general absence 
of brond-leaved trees in the western districts. 
The third theory brings in the humidity of 
the air, апа the frequency of mist and 
cloud as providing favourable conditions for 


assimilation, but it is not quite certain 
that a study of the climatic conditions 
confirms this theory. While rain is frequent 
at certain points, an unclouded sky is 
much more common during the summer 


months in British Columbia than any other 
tvpe of weather. 

Putting these three theories together it 
cannot be said that they help very much 
in solving the problem. We cannot, oi 
course, state that such species as Douglas 
Fir, Sitka Spruce, or Thuia plicata will not 
grow to the same size in Europe if given 
similar conditions. Their introduction does 
not date far enough back to prove or 
disprove this beyond all doubt. In the 
majority of cases, however, it із fairly 
evident that 200 fect wil be the approxi- 
mate maximum height attained by these 


species in fany part of Northern Europe, 
and then only under very favourable 
conditions. This is very close to the heights 


attained by European trees, such as Spruce 
or Silver Fir, when favourably placed, and 
it would appear that climatic conditions are 
responsible for this limitation of height 
growth. One climatic factor in British 
Columbia is very striking. This is the 
comparative absence of wind during the 
growing season, cven close to the coast line, 
and this may possibly account for the 
luxuriant growth, which is more apparent 
than real, on account of the great age oi 
the virgin forests. А. C. Forbes. 
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"HE SUTTON PRIMULAS. 


Ооң annual trip to Reading to inspect the 
Primulas, for which Messrs. Sutton und Sons 
are famous, is invariably a pleasurable one 
and never lacking in interest. Оп the 
occasion of our visit a fortnight ago we 
found the Primulas somewhat past their best. 
The bright days of January proved ideal for 
pollination and full advantage was taken of 
them to secure the fertilisation of the flowers 
and, in due course, a crop of seeds. How- 
ever, notwithstanding that loss of flowers 
which soon follows and generally indicates 
fertilisation, the many thousands of plants 
provided 4 dazzling display which маз 
particularly cheering on the grey morning we 
chose for our visit. 

On a sunny day in the early part of the 
year a visitor has a brighter outlook then 
on a dull one; at such time and occasion 
the sunshine is cheering and опе is apt 
either to regard the Primulas as merely аи 
incidental addition to the brightness of the 
day, or, perchance. with spirits raised by the 
sunshine, to accord them oxaggerated. adinira- 
tion. But if the day be dull and grey, with 
a snow storm impending, the Primulas provide 
the colour which the sun fails to supply, 
and the colours found in his beams are bere 
reproduced in. blossoms. 

The wisdom of sticking to a good thing 
and making the best of it is exemplified in the 
Sutton  Prinulas About thirty years have 
passed since the writer first saw the Prünulas 
at Reading. In those days a blue Primula 
was, at best, of a slaty-purplish hue, but as 
the late Mr. James Martin said “it was the 
nearest approach to blue in Prinulas." The 
variety in question was Reading Blue, but 


the Reading Blue of then and now are as 
different as chalk is from cheese. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons have real blue  Prüunulas. 


light and dark, and the limense improvement 
in colour brought about in this shade alone 
by patience and skill extended over a quarter 
of a century is but an example of the 
splendid work of improvement carried on by 
the Reading firm in varieties of other colours. 
Certain readers will remember the old 
Chiswick Red Primula of other days. Compare 
this, then, with the Etna of to-day and the 
improvement in vivid colouring will be obvious. 
lu white Primulas there has been a vast 
inproveimnent in habit and in size, substance 
and purity of the flowers. Clear salmon 
shades were unknown not so very long ago 
but now there аге exquisite varieties in this 
colour. and а new one recently evolved lias 
rich. salmon-cerise colouring and promises. to 
supersede those already distributed. The 
beautiful Duchess Primula with its exquisite 
combination of colours, although not new, 
їз à triumph of which the Reading firm has 
every reason to be proud. 


Twenty-five vears ago Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons were throwing away seedlings whieh 


faled to conform to the old. florists’ ideal of 
form and habit, but. there came а day when 
someone saved a few of these “weedy and 
starry -flowered " outcasts, and so the Stellata 
group came into being and found favour in 
the eyes of those who preferred grace to 
correctness of form. With a swiftness almost 
incredible in plant. breeding Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons evolved a race of Stellata Primulas of 
fine habit, wonderful freedom im flowering 
and with flowers of various colours approxima- 
ting to those found in the lurger-flowered 
types, until now the colours ran e through 
exquisite shades from the Eveless White to 
the intense Ruby. 

Yet another break soon followed 
obtained by crossing the " pure 
forms with the larger florists’ varieties, and 
thus, just as in the older popular type 
there are ordinary and giant sections, so now 
there are similar acctional groups of ordinary 
and Giant Ntar Primulas; one of these. 
named Giant Star White, possesses the 
grace of one parent with a good deal of the 


and was 
Stellata 
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purity and substance of the other. 
indeed a very fine garden plant, 
unfortunately, not a prolific seed bearer. 
Even from these few observations it will 
be gathered that the Sutton Primulas are 
sufficient to meot und satisfy all tastes in 


form, colour and habit. Fortunately, also, 
Primulus require only a small amount of 
artificial heat for their successful cultivation. 


indeed, they are plants which may be grown 
satisfactorily by anyone possessing a heated 
greenhouse and some frames. Moreover, few, 
if any, other plants provide a displuy over 
do long a period of the winter as do these 
Primulas. Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ catalogue 
may be had for the asking, and ав it contains 
descriptions and numerous illustrations of 
the whole series of Primulas, for which they 
are deservedly famous, there is no need for 
us to deseribe the varieties in detail. 


A fow words iu praise of Primula 
ealeiphila must serve as conclusion. As 
vrown in Mr. Leonard Sutton's private 


garden at Hillside, this species is particularly 
decorative, and as it shows a good deal of 
variation there is no doubt it will be used 
as the foundation on which to raise other, 
and perchanee new greenhouse 
Prnnulas. 


rates of 





MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


WINTER WASHES. 

ir is the dream of every grower that some 
dav may be discovered a winter wash capable 
of killing all the insect eggs present on the 
trees, and so obviating the need for spring 
and summer spraying against such pests as 
aphides, psylla, and many caterpillars. Last 
winter trials were made with some newly- 
introduced  eoal- tar washes, and ou the 
strength of a few favourable reports u good 
many growers are relying on such washes 
this winter, hoping to escape spraying during 
the growing season. I am afraid they are 
likely to get a rude awakening. There is 
nothing new about these tar-oil washes. We 
had them before the war, and little was 
heard then about. their egg-kiling powes. 
Morcover they were tried and found wanting 
last year at the Long Ashton Research 
Station. It is true that two. coal - tar 
derivitives of some promise were found. but 
two proprietary washes of this deseription 
proved unsatisfactory as killers of aphis eggs, 
though they are quite probably execllent winter 


Washes in other respects. It is worthy 
of mention that. in these trials the 
best egg- killing results were obtained 


from {һе use. of. lime-sulphur wash, provided 
that a ealeiumn caseinate spreader was used 
with it. Lime-sulphur at strengths of I in 15, 
| in 20, and 1 in 30, with the spreader, 
reduced the һас of eggs to less than one 
per cent, no matter whether applied in 
February or March. Lime-sulphur without the 
spreader allowed a comparatively high hatch 
of eggs. and was, therefore, unsatisfactory. 
This is interesting, as it shows the value of a 
calcium caseinate spreader with lime-sulphur 
even when used as a winter wash. It gives 
improved wetting qualities, in which lime- 
sulphur alone is weak. Several makers now 
sell calcium casemate spreader, which is cheap 
and well-worth using with all fungicides and 
with arsenate of lead washes, 


PLANTING Brsu FRUITS. 

I am planting. considerable areas with bush 
fruits this winter, chiefly to replace Black 
Currants grubbed on account of reversion. In 
future [ shall have a more representative 
eropping of bush fruits. The best piece of 
land available has been planted with Goose- 
berries, the varieties. being Careless and 
Whitesmith, six {eet apart each way. A 
rather dry piece is ready for Red Currants, 
of the Red Dutch variety, which growers 
tell ine is still as good as any for market 
work. The Black Currants awaiting planting 
are Boskoop Giant, which has done well here 
n the past, and French Black obtained from 


one of the well known Norfolk growers. 1 
am going back to close planting of Black 
Currants as they seem to set better when 
close together, and the loss of bushes through 
reversion is less serious. They will be put 
three feet apart in the rows, the latter being 
six feet asunder. In order to reduce the 
outlay in bushes they will actually be planted 
six feet apart in the rows, but cuttings will 
be inserted between them, and left where 
they stand to form bushes. Closo planting 
prevents cross-cultivation, but a good crop 
of Black Currants pays for hard work. The 
problem of reversion will be tackled much 
more seriously with this new stock of bushes 
Careful rogueing will be done every year. 
and the gaps filled with voung bushes raised 
from cuttings taken only from bushes that 
aro fruiting normally. Market Grower. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


EARLY BEETS. 

AN carly crop of this most useful vegct- 
able may be obtained Бу sowing the seeds 
in а house or frame having a temper- 
ature of 237 to 66°, in the first. or second 
months of the vear. The roots thus obtained are 
much more tender and sweeter than those of 
the old crop. The should be sown 
thinly in shallow, well-drained boxes cotanining 
light, rich soil. Directly the seedlings appear 
they should. be placed as near to the roof-glass 
as possible as the more sturdily they. grow the 
better roots will they form. When one inch 
high. the seedlings may be transplanted six 
Inches apart. in. rows made опе foot asunder 
in a frame over а hot-bed composed chiefly 
of leaves, as these provide a gentle lasting 
warmth. About six inches of rich, light soil 
should be placed. on the top of the bed. 
The temperature of the latter should. be 85: 
before transplanting is done. When planted, 
the seedlings should be well watered by 
means of а rose-can and the frame kept 


м ed Бы] 


close for a few days. When the plants 
commence to grow they should be kept 


decidedly on the dry side and plenty of air 
admitted without exposing the crop to cold 
draughts. Greut care and attention are required 


to maintain the necessary temperature but 
the plants should not be coddled, or thev 
will become «drawn and useless. Whenever 


frost is expected cover the lights with mats 
at night, taking care to remove them early 
the following morning. The best variety for 
frame culture is Improved Globe; this із а 
globular, Turnip-rooted, quick maturing variety 
of a deep red colour. W. M. | 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Like — Editors do not. hold. themselves responsible for 
the opinions capressed by correspondents.) 

Young Lads and Horticulture.— [lic article 
and correspondence under this heading in 
recent issues of your valuable paper are 
very interesting, and my suggestion is that 
head gardeners should help young lads more 
than they do. Many lads to my knowledge 
have been almost scared out of the profession 
by the bullying ways of those in authority. 
l can speak for myself from experience. 
At one large establishment where I was 
inside journeyman, the conditions were almost 
unbearable. We were rushed here and there, 
never given a chance to do things so 
thoroughly as they should be done, whilst if we 


did а thing one way it was wrong, and if 
we did it the contrary way it was wrong 
also. Never was the gardener amiable, and 


seldom, if he found a member of his stafl 
doing a job wrongly, would he point out the 
fault in a gentlemanly way, rather would he 
insist that. the employee was no good and 
never would Бе. We were given no 
encouragement whatever, and the appearance 
of the gardener would send us anywhere 
out of the way of his criticisms. I stayed 
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in this situation two years and then asked 
the gardener if he would try and procure 
me another situation, to which he replied 
“No, ] can't," in a way hardly describable. 
He served us all alike, and two lads have 
now given up gardening as a result of this 
experience. | am not stating that all. places 
aro the same as the one I refer to. All 
this sort of thing is very disheartening and 
does not give would-be gardeners a chance 
to show their worth. 1 myself went to a 
smaller place in the hope of getting better 


treatment, end I am glad to say with 
success. I look back with dread to the 
past and say to myself, **Nevor again.” 


Insule Journeyman. 


—-- [ read with deep interest Mr. H. W. 
Stenning's letter on p. 53, and I agree with 
him when he states that there is no reason 
why young men should not be as eager to 
learn gardening to-day as they were twenty 
or fifty years аро; but I do say emphati- 
cally, from experience, that head gardeners do 
not encourage those under them, but constantly 
drum into them what they did when they 
were young men. The fact that there are 
not many lads eager to take up gardening as 
а profession is, | consider, due to this cause. 
Even if а lad were paid fairl well there is 
always uppermost in his mind the prospects 
for the future, and wages paid to gardeners 
on the. whole do not show a very rosy 
prospect for a young gardener getting a home 
of his own. 1 also read with interest. the 
letter by Ambitious in the issue of February 9, 
Those of us who have spent our time since 
leaving school in gaining a knowledge of our 
profession should take the deepest interest in 
our work, and so make for greater efliciency. 
which would, I think, where conscientious 
employers are concerned, raise the standard 
of wages. One more ambitious. 


Lonicera tatarica.—|n supplementing the 
information on this Honeysuckle viven on 
р. 85, I may state that while seeds provide 
а ready means of inerease, the best 
coloured forms can only be reproduced 
true from cuttings: among seedlings, how. 
ever, there is always the chance of 
raising a plant better than the parent. 
Other deciduous bush Honevsuckles worthy 
of special attention include BL. Maackü. 
a free growing bush S feet to IO feet 
high and as much in diameter, with pure 
white flowers at first. chancing with age to 
a cream shade. The first. plants of this 
species were of Manchurian origin, but more 
recently Mr. Wilson. has introduced a much 
superior form from China: L. Alberti. a shrub 
of spreading habit with  rosy-hlac flowers, 
native of Turkestan; L. svringantha. a 
species from China and Thibet, with fragrant, 
lilac - coloured blossoms, freely borne on 
bushes of spreading growth: and L. thibetica, 
a dense bush of rounded habit with fragrant., 
lilac-coloured blossoms. 4. О, 

Streptocarpuses.— The Cape Primroses have 
been so greatly improved during late years 
that they are hardly recognisable with the 
old type of twenty years ago. A house full 
of giant hybrids, with flowers three inches 
or more across, and colours ranging through 
shades of pink, rose and crimson, to clear 
mauve and intense violet purple, invariably 
commands admiration. Cape Primroses are super- 
seding the Gloxinias as indoor flowers. Plants 
in 6-inch pots with 30 to 10 spikes, cach nine 
inches to a foot long, and with probably over a 
hundred blooms, are a јоу to behold, and thev 
are fine plants for home and | 


conservatory 
decoration; а point in their 


favour is the 


long period of flowering. Seed sown in 
January or February in pans will provide 
good plants to flower in five - inch pots 
during July and August. The best results 
however are gained from the plants in the 


next 8cuson; after being wintered in a 
temperature of 40° to HP and having enough 
water to keep them from shrivelling, thev 
should be started in the spring and repotted 
in а compost of peat, leaf mould, dry cow 
dung, fibrous foam апа sand, in equal parts, 
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The results will be like those referred to. 
A temperature of 60° to 65° during growth 
suits them admirably; plenty of moisture 
and shade are essential to success. Stand 
the plants on inverted pots so аз to permit 


of syringing amongst them, but not on the 
leaves as this is detrimental to growth. 


From the seedling stage onward care should 
be taken that the plants are not allowed to 


get dry as drought is fatal to success. The 
seed pans should be well drained, and the 
seoed sown thinly and the seedlings trans- 


ferred to small pots so soon as they can be 
easily handled. I heartily recommend those 
who have not given the Streptocarpuses a 
trial to inelude a packet in their seed order. 
We are quite satisfied with seed of Carter's 
Giant Hybrids. W. A. Dunn, Brockwood Park 
Gardens. 

Spraying Failures. 
on this subject on page 80 
interest, and it will be well if the advice 
given is accepted by gardeners throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 
Taking the gardens of England as a whole 
very little spraying is applied. to outdoor 
fruits, and it is ditfieult. to assign a good 
reason for the negleet of a detail of culture 
which ought to be as much a matter of 
routine as pruning. When a pest makes its 
apocarance їп the greenhouse, spravine, 
usually with the aid of a syringe carryine 
a spraying. nozzle, ùs done promptly and 
eficiently by all good gardeners, but when 


Mr. A. J. Macself’s notes 
are full of 





it comes to applying the sime principles 
of procedure to their hardy traits, they 
hesitate, and are lost—it is either not done 


or done so late that it ends in failure. A 
friend of mine, who is 1n charge of a large 


garden in the midlands, was most. strongly 
opposed to spraying his orchard, notwith- 
standing that the trees suffered seriously 
from the ravages of Winter Moth year arter 
year: three or four seasons ago he was 
persuaded to give arsenate of lesd a trial. 


He set to work with tbat thoroughness in 
attention to every detail which has gamed 
for him his present position and success, 


but in his inexperiewe of 
failed to procure quite enough materials for 
operations. Lnmediately othe first grub 
Was seen he sprayed all the trees with the 
exception of seven, for which there was no 
available arsenate of lead. hat gardener 
will spray annually in future as certainly as 


spraying һе 


he will prune, because the seven unspraved 
trees were, in the sunener, the spectacular 
failures of the garden. [ have no faith 


whatever in general voluntary spraving bv 
private gardeners, or even by. commercial 
fruit growers. If it is essential, and the question 
i» debatable, in isolated private gardens, it 
will have to be made compulsory and we 
shall want nearly as many inspectors as 
there are inhabitants in certain districts to see 
that it is done. I do not expect that 
spraying fruit will be cither general or 
compulsory in my time. W. T. 

Paeonia officinalis Seeds. -- I was ис 
interested in your note and illustration of a 
Paeony fruit in Gard. Chron., p. 75. In my 
opinion it is P. corallina. I grew this 
Paeony forty years ago, but aceidentally lost 


it and have not met with it since. It is 
the only British species and is, I believe, 
found wild in only one, or at the most 
two, vers restricted arcas, whieh perhaps 
had better be nameless. The bright coral 
flowers do not last lonu, but the black 
pearl-like seeds lying cosily in their downy 
bed are unique and effective for room 


decoration. I do not find any of the P. 
ofticinalis fanily to. be very lavish of seeds; 
although I have grown that erand variety 
lobata for a number of years [I have never 
found more than about a seeds, and 
that was in the hot of three years 
ago; just a few of the capsules held one 
mature seed each, the remainder being «гу 
aud shrivelled up, apparently owing to lack 
of fertilisation, Have any of the double 
forins of P. ofticinallis been known to mature 
seeds in this or апу other country ?. F. Gifford, 


dozen 
summer 
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SOCIETIES. 
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HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 


A DINNER of the Horticultural Club was 
held on Tuesday, the 12th inst, at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly, and following 
the dinner a lecture was given by Dr. A. D. 
Imms, M.A., Chief Entomologist of the Ex- 
perimental Station, Rothamsted, on ‘Certain 
insect Pests of Gardens.” — About thirty 
members were present, and the Chairman of 
Committee, Mr. Gerald Loder, occupied the 
chair. 

Dr. Imms' remarks were very interesting 
and illustrated by a number of excellent 
lantern slides. He dealt first with Aphides 
and gave the life history of those trouble- 
some pests, referring to the reproduction of 
the insects by parthenogenesis and by sexually 
produced eggs in the autumn. He described 
their methods of feeding, and showed illustra- 
tions of the manner in which the juices are 
sucked from the regions of the phloem. He 
stated that saliva was secreted by the 
insect along the passage made by the proboscis. 

He next dealt with the Woolly Aphis. 
Which, he said, was found all over the world. 
The sexual generations of this insect are 
rare: reproduction is mainly carried on by 
apterous females, although winged females 
aro produced through the summer and 
autumn, but their destiny is not fully. kuowu. 
It has recently been found that Woolly 
Aphis passes part of its Ше history on the 
Elm and there produces sexual forms. The 
eggs are laid in the bark, the voun; are 
hatched in the spring and they attack the 
leaves of the Ehn, which become eurled. 
At that stage they tly back to the Apple. 
Dr. Jinms said that it was not essential 
for the insect to pass part of its life 
evcle on the Ehn and it had been found 
that where trees had been sereened for teu 
vears, the life evele of the pest was con- 
tinued. The serious nature of this Aphis 
was that it attacked the roots as well us 
the branches, and migration took place trom 


the trunk to the roots in September to 
November and back again from the roots 
to the trunk early in May to the end of 
June and at irregular intervals afterwards. 


He strongly advised the application of grease 
bands to Apple trees, as large numbers of 
the pest were trapped on the bunds whilst 
they were migrating from the trunks to the 


roots or vice versa. He considered. that the 
best method of combating the pest was to 


raiso inunune varieties of Apple, and stated 
that Apples grafted on the Маје and 
Northern Spy stocks were immune to Woolly 
Aphis, both in the roots and branches. 
There are other varieties that are not. or rarely 
known to be attacked, such as Jonathans, Irish 
Peach, Barly Меола. Duchess of Oldenburg. 
Duke of Devonshire, and Anne Ehzabeth. 
The best method of control was by spraying 
With nicotine. in August, using one ounce of 
nicotine of. 96 per cent. purity and four 
ounces of soft soap in ten gallons of water, 

Another important class of pest. dealt. with 
were the Сар bugs. the green. Apple 
Capsids, — Plestocoris rugicollis, and the 
troublesome Orthotylus marginalis. The eggs 
of these pests are known to be laid in mid- 
June to mid-July under the bark of Apple 
twigs and the insects. hateh towards the end 
of April The young Capsid bugs creep in 
between the developing leaves and the 
flower buds and the older bugs attack. the 


less 


leaves and the fruit. The first signs ot 
injury caused by them are small brown 
spots. This kills the tissue at that particular 


spot so that growth is not developed in the 
аген punetured and the. leaves therefore 
become deformed. The worst damage is done 
to the гаи, every one punetured having rough 
brown patches and pits; in extreme cases. the 


fruit. becomes deeply cracked and the whole 
surface has a rough, согку appearance. 
The injury is caused through the saliva 


of the Capsids killing the tissue, and is not, as 
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was at one time supposed, due to bacteria enter- 
ingthe punctures. Apparently the Capsid bugs 
have changed their habits, for it is only of 
recent years that they havo attacked Apples 
and Currants to any great extent. Dr. Imms 
recommended spraying about ten days before 
the blossoms open and said that it is advisable 
to spray again after the blossoms have fallen. 
The best wash is nicotine and  soft-soap 
using three ounces of nicotine (98.09 95) and 
four pounds of softsoap in forty gallons of 
Water, 

Another pest dealt with was the Pea 
Thrips, Kakothrips robustus. This pest has 
become very troublesome in some parts and 
sometimes spoils the whole crop. Apparently 
no variety of Pea is immune to attack. In 
bad cases of attack no pods are formed or 
those that form become curled and under. 
sized. The eggs are laid within the flowers 
on the stamen sheath or on the young 
developing pods. The insects hatch in from 
seven to ten days and have a bright orange 
appearance. In about three weeks the larvae 
bury themselves in the soil where they remain 
until the following spring. Both the larvae and 
the adult insects are injurious. Early sown 
planta are less severely attacked than later 
one. Because of the eggs being laid in the 
flowers spraying is useless, but when the 
pest attacks the pods and the foliage they 
may be destroyed by spraying with soft soap 


and water, one pound of soft soap in ten 
gallons of water, or a nicotine spray may 


be used, such as is recommended for Capsid 
hugs. 

Dr. Imms next. gave some helptul hints on 
the cyaniding of houses to destroy white fly, 
Aleurodes vaporariorum. He stated that fuini- 
gation should not be started until dusk, or 
death of the plants is liable, as wherever the 


light reaches part of the plants. they ure 
scorched and killed. Не said it is rather a 


curious fact that the gas is less toxic in sunlight 


than in the dark. Dr. Jmims recommended 
small doses with Jong exposure rather than 


large doses with short exposure. The fumi- 
gation should be conducted at intervals of 
14, 21, or 25 days. Many growers consider 
that harm is done if the houses are fumigated 
when the conditions ure very humid. Moisture 
does have some harmful effect, for plants when 
they are turgid are more susceptible to injury 
by the fumigant than when they are flaccid. 
Hence it is important that the roots of the 


plant should be as dry аз possible and 
that the fumigation should be done before 
watering. The best two tumigants are 


one ounce of sodium cyanide, one-and-a-half 
ounces of sulphuric acid and three ounces 
of water, and tetrachlorethane used in the 
proportion of half-a-pint to every thousand 
cubic feet content of the house. 

Referring to the great damage caused in 
some districts bv the Cabbaye-root fly, the 
lecturer stated that the application of tarred 
dises well warrants the expense and labour, 
and he showed & most interesting slide of 
plants that had been protected by the discs 
and others unprotected growing in the saine 
field in which the results were most remark- 
able. Another method of combating 
Cabbage-root fly is to water just round the 
plants with corrosive sublimate at the rate of 
one ounce of the sublimate to ten gallons 
of water. The watering should be done a 
few days after the plants are set out, and 
again six days later; sufficient of the mois- 
ture should be used to wet the soil around 
the stem of the plant. 

In dealing with Begonia mite Dr. Imms stated 
that the best method of ridding the plants of 
this pest was to vaporise the house with a 
sulphur fumigant by means of а vaporiser. 


Several interesting questions were asked 
by the members present, and Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard made the interesting observation 


that he had тапу years ago noticed in his 
nursery the Apple trees near to Elms were 
always very liable to attack by Woolly 
Aphis, and in consequence of this Apple 
trees were not grown in that part of the 
nursery now. With regard to Capsids bugs, 
he found spraying with Katakilla was most 


the . 
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effective, and he considered this preparation 
one of the best all-round insecticides on the 
market. 

Mr. Н. R. Darlington asked if there was 
anything to account. for the fact that in 
years when Aphides were very prevalent on 
Roses mildew was nearly always absent. Dr. 
Imms stated that he, himself, had noticed 
this, but he had no explanation to offer. 

Mr. P. Bunyard stated that in the Swanley 
district the growers used a combination of 
nicotine and lead arsenate for the destruc- 
tion of insect pests, thus providing a contact 
and poison wash at the one application. Mr. 
E. А. Bunyard also stated that this mixture 
was used with good results in other parts 
ot Kent. 


BRITISH MYCOLOGICAL. 


A MEETING of the British Mycological 
Society was held in the Botany Department, 
University College, London, on January 19, 
with Mr. J. Ramsbottom, President, in the 
chair. 

The first paper was by Mr. W. J. Dowson 
on “Sclerotinia sclerotiorum affecting Antirr- 
hinums via the stigma” (sec p. 62). 

Major К. W. Braid followed with 
observations on "'stag-.headed " Oaks. The 
investigations so far have been carried out 
principally in. Richmond. Park. Old. trees. (at 
least two feet in diameter three feet above the 
ground) showed in different portions of the 
Park 6095, to 75° infection by the beef-steak 
fungus, Fistulina hepatica. Sometimes fructi- 
fications were found on the buttresses of 
the roots, sometimes growing from the bark 
of the stem, but usually well up on the 
the larger limbs. Practically all. the infected 
trees had been pollarded at one time and 
the original rot—to whatever cause it was 
due—had presumably started in this area. 
In almost every case where Fistulina was 
found the tree was "'stag-headed." Jt was 
evident that the water content of {һе soil 
is not the chief factor in producing stag- 
headedness, for trees in hollows were often 
affected worse than those on higher ground. 
The consensus of opinion 1з that the con- 
dition is brought about by an insulflicient 
water supply.  Unavuilability of water supply 


some 


or an insulliciency of wood vessels for the 
tree’s requirements would bring about the 
same results. Normally the leafage area 


adjusts itself to the supply of water whieh 
the vessels are able to supply for average 
years, and if exceptional causes arise (such 
as a drought) this equilibrium is upset and 
those portions furthest from the supply 
suffer most acutely. Jn the cases examined 
it seems that the fungus plays a large part 
in the hollowing of Oaks and is one of the 
main factors in causing stag-headedness. A 


tentative hypothesis to account for this 
condition would be as follows: The fungus 
is a weak parasite and following infection 


-of a wound the mycelium gradually extends 


down the centre of the trunk and later 
along the main root, hollowness resulting. 
When the hollowness extends down into the 
earth, penetrating the lower portion of the 
main roots, the food in solution conveyed 
by the vessels in the lower parts of these 


roots either is wasted or utilised in very 
small part by the adjacent healthy cells 
which are still in direct connection with 
the xylem strands of the stem. Consequently 
the tree ceases to obtain a good portion 
of the liquid nourishment it previously 
received. ° 

Miss G. Lister then gave an account of u 
collection of Mycetozoa made by Miss J. 
Drake in North India. The specimens were 
obtained at Serampon, near Calcutta, and 
Bim Tal, United Provinces, both in the 


lowlands of the Ganges Valley: at Kotgarh, 
north east of Simla in the Sutle) Valley, 
and Tindhari, near Darjeeling, both at con- 
siderable altitudes. The collection is interesting 
in that comparatively few Mycetozoa have 
been previously collected in Northern India, 
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and exceedingly valuable in that it extends 
our knowledge of the distribution of many 
species. Five of the species are new to 


Asia, five have not been previously recorded 
nearer than from Japan, and twenty-three not 
nearer to the locality than Ceylon and Malava. 
The distribution of Mycetozoa is full of 
interest and the present collection confirms 
previous conclusions. Many Mycetozoa have 
a world wide distribution, but certain species, 
and even genera are found to be characteristic 


of temperate, warm or cold climates. The 
gatherings from the heights of  Kotgarh 


belong to species usually occurring in a more 
northerly latitude, while those from Serampon 
are either. widely distributed species or have 
been found more frequently in the tropics. 

After lunch Mr. F. Haworth described the 
generality of Ustilayo. 

After describing the general life 
of the smut fungi, the minuter 
development were considered. The chlamy- 
dospore on germination in nutrient media 
produces a short promycelium which becomes 
transversely three-septate, cach cell giving rise 
to a sporidium. The sporidia increases by 
budding. Brefeld found that if cultures of 
sporidia be kept until the nutriment of the 
medium is exhausted the sporidia can con- 
jugate in pairs. Further, in exhausted media 
chlamydospores on germination form a four- 
celled) promycelium, but no sporidia; con- 
jugation in this case. oceurs between the 
four eells. Dangeard showed that. the. young 
chlamydospore is binucleate but that it 
becomes  uninucleate ns it matures. On 
germination the nucleus wanders into. the 
promycelium and divides. The two nuclei 
divide again and when septa are formed 
between them there result. four uninucleate 
cells, The sporidia also are unmucleate. 
Rawitscher found that in all cases of 
conjugation, whether between sporidia or the 


history 
details of 


cells of the promycelium, the nuclei do 
not fuse but Пе in close association. 
The mycelium formed is binucleate and 
this condition lasts until chlamydospore 
formation, 

The author deseribed some of his work 
with the cereal smuts of Barley and = Oats, 
Ustilago Hordei and U.  Avenae in which 


he had attempted to define the conditions 
under which sporidial conjugation might. or 


might not occur, following on Knieps work 
on Ustilago violacea. — Single ehlamiydospores 
were isolated and on the formation of 
sporidia these were separated | and pure 
cultures made before thev could conjugate. 
In this way thirty ^to. fifty cultures were 
obtained. These were then tested in pairs 
under conditions which would allow of con- 
jugation if such were possible. Аз a result 
it is possible to state that the sporidia of 
U. Ногаеі and U. Avenae can be divided 
into two groups. The sporidia of one group 
wil not conjugate amongst themselves but 
wil readily do so with those of the other 
group. Both strains are, so far as can 
be ascertained, absolutely identical morpho- 
logically but — differ — physiologically, the 
ditference revealing itself in the capacity 
to conjugate. 

On a gelatine ог agar-gel. containing five 
per cent. malt extract conjugation will not 
occur but does so readily on similar medium 
with one per cent. malt extract. Conjugation 
сап take place on a gelatine medium though 
i occurs more quickly on an ayar-gel under 


similar conditions. Conjugation does not 
occur in the absence of oxygen: nor does 


it occur in an atmosphere of carbon-dioxide, 
nitrogen or hydrogen. Conjugation occurs 
best on a neutral or slightly alkaline medium : 
beyond a small range on the acid or alkaline 
side conjugation is inhibited. 

The last paper was by Mr. T. A. Sprague, 
on “The principles of Nomenclature” (seo 
Gard. Chron., pp. 93, 104). 

Most of the papers were followed by 
animated discussions. The flourishing condition 
of the Society is indicated by an incidental 
mention of the fact that the rapidly increas- 
ing membership now numbers 340- 
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Obituary. 


M. C. Duchesne.—The Corporation of the 
City of London has lost a valuable servant 
in the death of Mr. Martin Collier Duchesne, 
who died at Farnham on the Ist inst. Mr. 
Duchesne had occupied the position of 
Ranger of Burnham Beeches since 1908, but 
he had many other duties and interests. 
He was chairman of the Forestry Committee 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, the first hon. 
secretary of the English Forestry Association. 
secretary of the English Arboricultural Society, 
and a useful member of the Consultative 
Committee of the Forestry Commission. 


R. Woodfield.—A well-known figure in the 
gardening world has passed away in the 
decease of Mr. R. Woodfield, who was eighty 
years of age. His first position as head 
gardener was at Clough House, near Rother- 
ham, later he took charge of the gardens 
at Ketton Hall near Stamford, for the 
Hopwood family, and later still became 
gardener to Lord Kensington, St. Brides 
House, South Wales, a position he held for 
twenty-five years. On retiring some sixteen 
vears ago he took up residence with his 


daughter, Mrs. R. Reynolds, at Sheffield. 
where he died on January 4 last. To the 
last he was a remarkable old gentleman, and 
his love for the eraft never left him. His 
genial manner and racy observations on 
gardening matters attracted many friends. 


He seemed to know all the gardeners of 
note, where they lived and their specialities. 





NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


Latest PATENT APPLICATIONS. 
888.— Harvey, L. G.--Production of fertilizers- 
January 11. 
32,434.— Valentine. H. J. Means for displaving 
flowers, plants, ete. December 28, 1923. 
31.860.—-Telfer, J. S. G.— Fertilizer. December 
19, 1923. 
SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED LAST Мохти. 
208, 824. — Elias, J. J. M. -Machines for manuring 
and watering growing plants. 
208,508.—— l'alby, N.— Horticultural, agricul- 
tural, and like spraying apparatus. 
208,891.— Smith, D.—- Garden shears and the like. 
208,025. —W'arden, P. D.—Treatment of growing 
plants. 
ABSTRACT PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 


Cimbination Rose for Watering Cans.—Patent 
No. 206,721.---A new watering can invented 
has two roses with holes of different gauge 
and a plain spout outlet, each of which may 
be used by itself as desired. This сап is 
being produced by Messrs. Robinson Bros., 
Ltd., of Ryders Green Works, Phoenix Street, 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire. The spout of 
the can is provided with an extension formed 
with two or more nozzles or roses, provided 
with two inlet openings, and а tube is 
slidably mounted within the extension and 
has openings, one of which can be made 
to register with the opening leading to a 
rose, the other opening or openings being 
meanwhile closed by the tube. The end of 
the tube serves as a plain jet and is fitted 
with a detachable сар attached by means 
of a chain. 

This list is specially compiled for The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, by Messrs. Rayner and Co., 
Register Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, froin whom all information relating 
to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs can be 
obtained gratuitously. 

Messrs. Rayner and Co., will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and 
abstract only, and forward on post free for 
the price of ls. 6d. each. 

INVENTIONS 1х 1923. 

The industrial depression is clearly indicated 
by 3,000 less patent applications in 1923 than 
the total of 56,132 in 1922, which, however. 


numbers only a few less than the highest 
record of 36,372 in 1920. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOWLING GREEN CONSTRUCTION : J. J. There 
are two distinct types of bowling green 
used in this county—the English or Scotch 
flat green and the Lancashire crown green. 
From the character of your ‘inquiry we 
gather that the information vou desire 
refers to the flat green. One of the most 
important factors in the construction of 
& bowling green is the provision of adequate 
drainage. This is secured by draining the 
ground thoroughly with 3 inch land pipes 
set out in rows at about fifteen feet 
apart, and then covering the site with a 
layer of hard boiler ashes. This layer 
should range from & depth of 4 inches to 9 
inches dependent upon the ease and cheapness 








FIG. 44.—CONSTRUCTION OF BOWLING GREEN. 
| Ditch; 2, Turf; 3, Guide Boards: 4, Sand. 


with which this material may be obtained. 
When the ashes are thoroughly consolidated 
һу the use of a heavy roller they should 
be covered to a depth of 3 inches with 
zood porous sand, on which, after it has 
heen made firm, the turf is laid. In order 
that every reasonable precaution may be 
taken to prevent the surface of the green 
being in the slightest degree uneven, many 
expert green contractors place each turf 
(cut 12 inches x 12 inches and 2 inches 
thick), grass side down, in a wooden mould 
12 inches x 12 inches x 1ł inches (inside 
measurement) where it is beaten with a 
wooden mallet until the soil becomes perfectly 
firm. A sharp scythe blade is then used 
to cut away the surplus soil and the turf 
is turned out of the mould with a uniform 
thickness of 1} inches over its whole surface. 
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FIG. 45.—CONSTRUCTION UF BOWLING GREEN. 
Guide Boards and Gauge. 


Where expense is no object planed boards, 
12 inches x 10 feet х I} inch, are 
sometimes used as guides for gauging the 
thickness of the sand. These are placed 
diagonally in parallel lines across the green 
at 9 feet from inside edge to inside edge 
(Fig. 44), and are set out with a spirit level 
and their surface represents the finished 
surface of green. They are kept in position 
by counter-sunk steel pins placed at regular 
intervals throughout the length of the 
boards. A wooden gauge (Fig. 45) with a 
draught of 9 feet < 1} inch drawn along 
the wooden guides secures a thoroughly 
even surface of sand upon which the turves 
are placed and made firm by the use of 
4 small hand beater. When the space 
between the boards has been filled with 
turves the inside boards are lifted and 
placed 9 feet away from the outer line of 
boards and, after being made level and 
firm, they are ready once again as guides 
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for the gauge. The boards being 12 inches 
wide are the same size as the turves, 
hence as thoy are taken’ up their place 
can be immediately fille! in by a row of 
turves which, being the same thickness ах 
the boards, merely need to be beaten 
into position and tested with the spirit 
level. As the laying of the turf proceeds 
the surface should be dressed with fine 
soil and sand in order that the crevices 
between the turves may be graduallly filled. 


DISEASED PRIMULA OBCONICA: Correspondent. 
The plants have been attacked by the 
fungus Thielavia basicola, a well- known 
root parasite which affects n number of 
plants of very different families. Leguniin- 

ous plants are most susceptible; but 
Tobacco. Violets, and Begonias are also 
attacked. The mycelium invades the plants 
by way of the roots, and the crown and 
collar аге subsequently invaded, with the 
result that the whole upper portion of а 
plant may be removed by a slight pull. 
leaving the roots behind. The effect on 
the plant is a slow wilting and yellowing 
of the outermost leaves at first, and then 
the inner leaves wilt, and finally the top 
of the plant is separated from the base. The 
diseased portions appear black as if they had 
been charred. The presence of the disease 
Indicates too much moisture at the roots and 
possibly too much humus---conditions likely to 
obtain in propagation pits when raising 
Primulas in pots. Badly affected plants. 
such as you sent, cannot be saved, although 
plants in the early stages of attack may 
be preserved by cutting away the diseased 
roots and repotting the plants in sterilised 
soil. It would be desirable to steam all 
soil used for the purpose of propagation 
in pots, and strict attention should be 
paid to watering. "The addition of wood- 
ash, as a potash manure, is said to be 
detrimental to the fungus, and possibly 
watering the soil used for propagation 
with “Cheshunt compound’ might kill the 
organism, аз it does the foot-rot parasite 
of Tomatos. 


ARDENERS? COTTAGE AND Notice TO Гек. 
MINATE EMPLOYMENT: A. J. M. In view of 
the present state of the Law your employer 
would have difficulty in getting possession of 
the cottage unless he terminated your 
employment and required the cottage for 
occupation by your successor. 


NAMES OF Fruit: С. F. G. 


D'Arcy Spice 
(syn. Baddow Pippin). 


NAMES OF FLOWERS: J. S. 1, a poor form 
of Cypripedium Euryades; 2 and 3, С. 
Leeanum forms; 4, C. Leeanum hybrid. 
probably C. Leeanum ` C. Exul; 5, C. 
едеп ; P. J. R. Cupressus pisifera var. 
squarrosa. 


Tennis Court Improvement: J. C. M'L. 
Impoverishment is generally the cause 
of mossy and weedy lawns. In the 
case of Plantains and Daisies there is no 
better way of clearing the lawn than by 
spudding them by means of an old knife. 
but this will prove a long and tedious 
operation if these weeds are present in 
large quantities. The bes! plan, if labour 
is scarce, is to thoroughly rake the lawn. 
freeing it from us much of the Moss as 
i» possible, then apply a good lawn sand 
according to the instructions sent with. the 
preparation. The lawn sand should be 
applied now and should be followed in 
spring by a manurial dressing of two parts 
of sulphate of ammonia and four parts of 
superphosphate applied at the rate of two 
ounces to the square yard. Sulphate of 
ammonia is also a useful chemical for 
destroying large weeds such as Plantains, and 
is applied by placing à small quantity in 
the crown of the weeds. Lawn Grass seed 
should be sown in the places rendered bare 
by the removal of the weeds and Moss. 


--E. А. B—T. A. S.—E, S.—H. P.—H. A.—W. L. 
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Tuer broad facts of the wide- 


Cross spread complete or partial 
incompatibility sclf-sterility in Cherries, 
in Cherries Plums, and Apples, de- 
and Plums. onstrated by the investi- 


gations carried out at the 
John Innes Horticultural Institute, constitute 
by no means all there is of interest. in 
Mr. Crane's Report, which was summarised 
i our issue for February 23. He shows 
also that in the cases of Cherriesand Plums 
curious states of incompatibility exist between 
certain varieties. This incompatibility is 
manifested by the failure of a given variety 
to act as an efficient. polleniser of another 
variety. X striking example of a measure 
of incompatibility running through whole 
groups of varieties is illustrated by the 
Cherries. Sweet Cherries (which are self- 
sterile), when one or other variety of them 
is used as the female parent and pellenated 
by a variety of sour Cherry or Duke, set 
fruit freely; but when the cross is made 
the other way the vield is markedly less. 
Mr. Cranes investigation of this subject 
enables him to class Cherries into three 
groups of incompatibles. — In group one he 
includes Early Rivers, Bedford Prolific, Black 
Tartarian A (a form differing from the type 
by bearing small stellate instead of large 
imbricate flowers), and Knight's Early 
Black. Crosses made between any of these 
varieties yield, except in extremely. rare 
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instances, no fruit at all. Not only is cach 
Variety self-sterile, but the members of the 
group are sterile with one another. The 
same phenomenon is shown by Bigarreau de 
Schrecken. апа Bigarreau. Frogmore which 
constitute а second group of incompatibles. 
It is also. exhibited by the members of a 
third group which includes — Bigarreau 
Napoleon and Emperor Francis. The inter- 
zroup sterility is well-nigh absolute ; only in 


the cases of Bigarreau de Schrecken. and 
Þigarreau Frogmore and the reciprocal 
cross were a few fruits formed. On the 


other hand, when crosses are made between 
members of different groups full crops are 
usually obtained. An interesting exception 
to this general rule is provided by the cross 
Early Rivers (Group 1) and Bigarreau 
Frogmore (Group II). As a result of this 
cross a fair number of fruits is obtained, but 
after the Cherries have reached an advanced 
stage of growth they fall, and examination 
of the fruits shows that the embryos have 
developed very imperfectly. These facts are 
extremely interesting. to the student. of 
physiology. It) is well-known that the 
germination of the pollen grain on a stigma 
and its growth into the pollen tube produces 
several distinct. effects. The ultimate etlect 
is, of course, the fertilisation of the ovule 
or germ contained. in. the female flower. 
But before fertilisation is effected and whilst 
the pollen tube is. growing down the style 
some stimulus emanates from it, which 
results in a stirring up to active growth of 
the vounp ovary and of any other. tissue 
destined to. take part in fruit formation. 
As а result. of this. preliminary stimalation 
the ovary begins to grow in advance of the 
developing seed and even before fertilisation 
brings about. the formation of the seed. 
The fact that the fruits of crosses made 
between members of one of the incompatible 
groups fall at an early stage, whereas the 
truits of the cross Early Rivers < Bigarreau 
Frogmore reach а more advanced stage of 
development before falling off, would seem 
to suggest. that in the former case the 
preliminary stimulus due to the germination 
of the pollen on the stigma and its penetra- 
tion into the style. produce a chemical 
stimulus not, as is usually the case, of a 
urowth-encouraging kind, but of a growth- 
checking kind. On this view the extreme 
incompatibility of the members of one of the 
above groups would seem to be due to the 
production by the pollen of a toxic instead 
of a stimulating substance. In accordance 
with these views is the well-known fact 
that some fruits of Cherries, as well as of 
other plants, may develop perfectly and vet 
contain imperfect. seeds. In these cases, it 
would seem as though the chemical stimulus 
due to the growth of the pollen tube is 
provided, but that fertilisation either fails to 
occur or results in an. incipient seed which 
cannot grow. As with Cherries, so with 
Plums, groups of incompatibles have been 
found by Mr. Crane. Group | includes 
Coe's Golden Drop, Coe’s Violet, and Crimson 
Drop (all of which are identical, except as 
regards colour, and of which the two latter 
are known to. be sports from Coe's Golden 
Drop) Jefferson, however, appears to be 
unrelated with these, and hence the simple 
explanation that the group forms a natural 
family, cannot be maintained. Light may, 
perhaps, be thrown on these phenomena of 
Incompatibility. by an investigation of the 
nuclet of the several members of each group, 
but in the meantime, all that may be done 
is to note the facts, ponder over them, and 
apply them practically. Above all, it seems 
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to us that some of the disappointments 
Which owners of small fruit plantations 
experience may be traceable to. the pro- 


pinquity of  self-sterile and incompatible 


Varieties. 








Apple Growing in the Argentine.— The Argen- 
tino Ministry of Agriculture has recently 
purchased, through the Government of New 
Zealand, one hundred and fifty thousand 
Apple trees for distribution by the Ministry 
to growers in the Argentine provinces. The 
trees are of the Northern. Spy variety and 
wil be planted principally in the Andean 
Provinces of  Cutamarca, San Juan and 
Mendoza, and in the territory of Rio Negro. 
Some of the trees will be planted in experi- 


mental stations in other parts of the 
Argentine. 

Frozen Australian Flowers for the British 
Empire Exhibition.—4 novel feature of the 
display in the Australian pavilion at the 


British Empire Exhibition this year will be 
the exhibits of fresh flowers from Australia. 
Frozen in ice blocks, the flowers will be carried 
in cool storage, and on arrival in London 
they will. be placed in a glass-fronted re- 
fnverating chamber in the. Australian Pavilion 
at Wembley. The chamber will be used. for 
the display of perishable food products exported 
from Australia, but whilst these prosate 
exhibits will be of practical value, it. may be 
anticipated that the flowers in all the freshness 
of their natural eolourmg and form, will attract 


wider interest amongst. visitors. Throughout 
the exhibition, there will be a succession of 


floral exhibits of rare interest. 


Flowers in Season.-.\ vase of the highly 
fragrant Iris unguicularis and its varietal 
forms I. а. alba and L u. Imperatrice 
Elizabetha, have provided a welcome touch 
of colour on the Editors table for the past 
few days. The blooms were received in bud 
from Messrs. Robert Veiteh and Son, 
Exeter, and when placed in a plentiful 
supply of water they developed readily. 
It is important in opening this flower in a 
room that the “stalks” be immersed 
Within an inch or two of the base of the 
flower, otherwise tho blooms are inclined to flag 


and will not open. dris unguicularis and its 
white form are fairly well. known and are 
best grown in a sheltered part. of the 
garden. The varietal form  Imperatrice 


Elizabetha, which we beleve is also known 
as angustifolia, is darker in colour than the 
type and usually flowers later. 


The Sweet Pea Annual.—-The 
cation of the National Sweet Pea Society 
becomes increasingly valuable with cach 
issue, for it has now been published over a 
sufħicient number of years to constitute a 
valuable record of tlie progress of a beautiful 
flower. The advance in any one year may 
seem slow, but when the earlier. numbers. of 
tho nineteen issues are consulted it is seen 
how vastly superior existing varieties are 
in form, size and colouring to those 
when the Society was instituted. Nome of 
the colours of the modern sorts — eclipse 
anything seen in varieties twenty years ago, 
and few growers then would have believed 
such results to be attainable in this relatively 
short period. Naturally, progress — becomes 
slower and slower, but there are endless 
possibilities for the flower, and the ideal 
vellow and blue. varieties have yet to be 
realised. The audit of the most. popular 
varieties, on p. 92, compiled by Mr. George H. 
Burt, shows that whilst many old. favourites 
retain. their. popularity on the. show bench, 
neweomers are ousting some from their 
foremost position, Не states that Hebe has 
entirely superseded Hercules and is better 
than the old favourite on all points; 
Warrior leads as a dark variety. and. that 
Austin Frederiek Improved has become one 
of the most popular of the rosv-lavender 
varieties; Advance has done wel as a 
novelty, chiefly on account of its rich 
colouring and preponderence of duplex blooms ; 


annual publi- 





whilst the newer Valentine is the favourite 
blush variety. Those who wish to know 
which are the best varieties in the respective 
colour sections will find the Classification 
List most valuable. The chiet articles in the 
Annual are entitled ‘Cultural Notes for the 
Novice,” ‘‘Winning the Bath Cup," “Тһе 
Joys and Sorrows of the Hybridizer," ‘* Sweet 
Pea Notes from Dunedin,” and ‘* Account 
of the Sweet Pea Trials during 1921-23,” by 
Mr. A. J. Cobb. There is an excellent 
portrait of the President, Mr. J. S. Brunton, 
as the frontispiece, and portraits of Mr. 
Andrew Ireland, Chairman of the Committee ; 
Mr. С. Н. Curtis—who was awarded the 
Henry Eckford Memorial Medal in 1923— 
Mr. J. Stevenson, Mr. Robert Bolton, and 
Mr. С. F. Drayson. 


Jubilee of the Shrewsbury Floral Féte..— From 
the title page of the schedule of the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society we gather 
that this is the fiftieth year of the great 
Floral Fête at Shrewsbury, and the exhibi- 
tion will be heid as usual in the Quarry on 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 20 and 21. 
Upwards of £1,200 is offered in cash prizes; 
silver cups are offered for Carnations, for 
Roses and for fruit, and no fewer than six 
special cups and trophies are to be awarded 
to non-competitive displays. The large group 
classes will be continued and the premier 
award for a group of flowering and foliage 
plants is £45, while for a group of foliage 
plants £35 is offered as the first prize. 
Special encouragement is given for herbaceous 
plants and flowers, and for a group of these 
arranged in a natural manner on a ground 
space of 250 sq. ft., prizes of £20, £15 and 
£10 respectively are offered. There is also 
a new class for a collection of hardy plants 
and cut flowers of one kind only, to occupy a 
ground space of 60 sq. ft., and in this case 
the prizes are £10, £6 and £4 respectively. The 
schedule includes sections for pot plants, 
floral designs, Carnations, Roses and other 
popular flowers, while no fewer than thirty- 
three classes are devoted to fruits, including 
the Champion Decorated Fruit Table class 
and a class for twelve bunches of Grapes in 
four or more distinct varieties. Vegetables 
are fully catered for in a section containing 
forty-two classes. In addition to these, 
however, there are vegetable, fruit, plant and 
flower classes open only to cottagers and 
allotment holders in the county of Shropshire, 
and there are two classes for wild flowers. 
Altogether one hundred and  seventy-one 
classes are included in &his very comprehensive 
schedule. The Secretary of the Society is 
Mr. W. G. Brazier. 

Record Apple Gathering.—In an Apple 
picking contest on an Ontaria fruit farm, 
a young farm hand broke all known records 
by picking forty-two barrels in nine hours. 
Another employee picked thirty-four barrels 
of Apples in the same time. It is interesting 
to learn that the contest was held on 
November 21 at a time when the English 
Apple crop had long been gathered, and 
that three years ago the farm hand was a 
news boy. It is stated that the trees were 
not very high and that the Apple picking 
equipment was of the best type. 

Encouragement of Window Gardening in 
London.—In order to encourage window 
gardening, by the cultivation of plants in 
pots, baskets, or boxes, in the poorer parts of 
the Metropolis, outside the windows of houses, 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association is 
offering a number of prizes. The scheme will 
be held in connection with a mission, better- 
ment association, flower shows, schools, and 
other organisations willing to manage the local 
work of receiving entries and of visiting the 
vardens pending the judging undertaken by 
the association, which is usually done in July. 
Some remarkable examples of window gardening 
may be seen in some of the poorer districts of 
London, and especially in courtyards and by- 
streets and it is astonishing what a trans- 
formation is effected. in drab places in the 
densely populated parts of the metropolis by a 
tew bright flowers on the window sills. 
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Mr. C. F. Langdon.—The senior partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
of Twerton-on-Avon, Bath, Mr. С. F. 
Langdon, was born at Newton St. Loe, 
near Bath, and commenced his gardening 
career at Newton Park, the seat of Earl 
Temple, when Mr. W. G. Keel was head 
gardener. In 1886 he became gardener to 
the late Rev. E. Lascelles, at Newton 
Rectory. As most readers are aware, Mr. 
Lascelles was an enthusiastic amateur 
gardener, and at the time when Мг. 
Langdon joined him, tuberous-rooted Begonias 
were extremely popular. Such firms as 





. Messrs. Lemoine, Nancy; Messrs. H. Cannell 


and Sons, Swanley; and Messrs. Laing of 
Forest. Hill, were distributing new varieties. 
Mr. Lascelles purchased a collection of the 
best varieties of that time, including the 
famous jubilee set of novelties sent out by 
Messrs. Laing in 1887. In that year he 
began the work of cross-fertilisation and 
systematically continued it for a long series 
of years, and several notable firms intro- 
duced varieties of his raising. Al! crosses 





MR. С. Е, LANGDON. 


were carefully registered and the results 
noted. All the seedlings were grown under 
glass, either in pots or planted out in 
frames, and it was not until many years 
later that they were grown out of doors 
during the summer. Mr. Langdon continued 
with Mr. Lascelles until 1901, when һе 
formed a partnership with the late Mr. J. B. 


Blackmore, who was also a great lover of 
flowers and especially of есошаз and 
Carnations. The firm has made several 


specialities in other directions since its 
formation, notably Delphiniums and = Cycla- 
mens, but Begonias have taken first place 
in their affection and have occupied most 
of the time of Mr. €. F. Langdon down to 
the present day. Up to the end of 1923 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon had 
obtained no fewer than sixty-four gold 
medals for their exhibits, including a gold 
medal at Ghent in 1913, where their 
Begonias created quite a sensation. Perhaps 
the award of which Mr. Langdon is most 
proud is that of the Coronation Cup for the 
best exhibit at the Holland Park show in 
1915. This exhibit was composed of Begonias 
and = Delphiniums,. On the death of Mr. 
J. B. ‘Blackinore, in JW. Mr. (4H 
Blackinore and Mr... A. G. Langdon joined 
the firm as partners with Mr C. E, 
Langdon, and are now assisting in the 
management. Mr. Langdon, senior, takes a 
keen interest in the Bath Gardeners’ Society, 
and he is also treasurer of the Bath and 
District Horticultural Society. 
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Presentation to a Flower Show Secretary.—On 
February 16 at a meeting of the committees 
of the Dumfries and District Horticultural 
Society a pleasing little ceremony was per- 
formed, this being a presentation to Miss 
Jeannie Young, who has acted with so much 
acceptance as honorary seczetary for the 
past four years. The presentation took the 
form of a gold bangle watch, subscribed for 
by the members of the Committee and some 
friends. Mr. A. W. M'Alister, the President, 
acted as spokesman, and referred in eulo- 
gistic terms to Miss Young's able services 
and to the excellent work she had performed. 
He trusted she might long act as Secretary 
and continue to do such good work for the 
society. 

Journal of the Kew Guild.—All who are 
interested in Kew Gardens will welcome 
another issue of the Kew Guild Journal with 
its familiar green cover. The editor of this 
yearly publication is in the happy position 
of being able to draw material from  con- 
tributors in all parts of the globe, for 
Kew men are to be found in all parts of 
the Empire and in remote places in all the 
five continents. Thus the present Journal 
contains articles from contributors in Uganda, 
tropical South America, the Riviera, the 
United States of America, Rodrigues, 
Copenhagen, Northern France, and other 
places distant and near. Mr. G. H. Pring’s 
article on “А Kewites adventures in tropical 
America" is very interesting and describes 
an excursion in the Andean districts of 
Central and South America їп quest of 
Orchids. Mr. Pring was very successful and, 
as a result of his journeying, added some 
3,200 plants and seeds to the botanical 
collections in the Missouri Botanical Gardens 
at St. Louis. Odontoglossum flavescens, he 
states, is threatened with extermination in 
the district visited, as the natives collect 
the plants, strip them of their leaves, and 
carry the pseudo-bulbs to the local markets 
where they are sold for use as food. The 
district is the home of Cattleya Mendelii, 
C. Schréderae, С. Percivaliana, and С. 
Trianae and such interesting genera as 
Pleurothallis, Stelis, and Odontoglossum. 
In his journeying he met with Raspberries 
which he deseribes as being bigger than the 
largest Strawberry he had ever seen, but 
he was unable to introduce seeds of this 
truit owing to the obstinacy of his com- 
panions who decided to eat the berries as 
dessert. He describes the Tree Ferns on 
the hill sides as being of particular interest ; 
in the district of La Maria he met with a 
very interesting vegetation, which included 
various species of Begonias, Anthuriums and 
other Aroids. Mr. Gammon’s notes on the 
journey from Uganda are also very inter- 
esting. ` From the notes and gleanings 
dealing with events of the garden during 
the year we learn that the number of 
visitors to Kew during 1923 was 1,186,662, 
an increase of 42,904 compared with the 
previous year. The greatest monthly attend- 
ance was during May, when 204,586 persons 
visited Kew. It is interesting to notice that 
nearly as many visitors entered the Gardens 
on Sundays, as on the total number of weck- 
days, the figures being 520,876 and 665,786 
respectively. The visit of Queen Mary to 
the Gardens on November 27 is referred to 
and there is an illustration of the Maiden- 
hair Tree that was planted by Her Majesty 
on the site of the Temple of the Sun, 
which was destroyed by the falling of a 
Cedar during a gale in 1916. We also learn 
from these notes that the Guild has adopted 
colours, green and gold—the same as those 
of the sports club—and a badge of suitable 
design and bearing the approved colours is 
under consideration. ‘Lhe frontspiece is а 
portrait of Mr. J. M. Hillier, President, who 
now has the longest record of service of 
any member of the staff. A considerable 
amount of space is devoted to the various 
clubs, an account of the dinner, the Mutual 
Improvement Society, the Botany Club, the 
lectures and other matters of special interest 
to Kewites. 
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Legacy to a Gardener. The late Rev. Edwin 
Lascelles of the Grange, Weston Park, Bath, 
left £100 to his gardener, Mr. Harry Peck, 
who had been in his service for more than 
twenty years, and he also left £20 each to 
his gardener, Mr. Albert Hersey and his 
wife Mrs. James Hersey. The Rev. Lascelles 
was а keen horticulturist and his name is 
perpetuated in gardens in the very fine 
Delphinium Rev. Lascelles. The late reverend 
gentleman also grew Begonias and other 
flowers extensively in the vicarage garden 
at Newton, as is referred to in the para- 
graph concerning Mr. С. F. Langdon, 
on page 114. 


Horticultural Club.—A dinner 
cultural Club will be held on Tuesday, 
March 11, at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus. The dinner will be followed 
by a lecture by Mr. J. Ramsbottom, O.B.E., 


of the Horti- 





M.A., President of the British Mycological 
Society, entitled, ‘“‘ Edible and Poisonous 
British Fungi." The lecture will be of a 


popular character and illustrated by lantern 


slides. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. F. Tinley, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 


W.C. 2. 

Appointments for the Ensuing Week. —Sunday, 
March 2: Wakefield and Northern Tulip 
Society's meeting. "Tuesday, March 4: Croydon 
and District Horticultural Society's meeting; 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
meeting. Wednesday, March 5: Morley and 
District Paxton Society's meeting; Royal 
Agricultural Society's Council meeting. 
Thursday, March 6: Nottingham and Notts 
Chrysanthemum  Societyv's meeting. Friday, 
March 7: Orchid Club's meeting at Man- 
chester. 


Years 
mighty 
and 
selling 
asserting 


Chronicle” Saventy-five 
Ago.— Wages of Labourers. In the 

Times, some correspondents of note 
fame have been abusing farmers for 

Wheat to their labourers, and 
they sell them the worst or tailing Wheat, 
and term this as the ‘truck system." 
Now, this is by no means true. Many 
masters sell their labourers Wheat, but 
this is not compulsory, and many sell it to 
them for less than they get of the factor, 
sometimes for the same price, and instances 
I well know where they have it at 1з. or 
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ба. less per bushel than market price. <A 
labourer with a family finds this cheaper 
than going to the miller, who often sells 


him inferior flour, and too often when they 
send grist to mill so many pounds of 
flour are abstracted and as many pounds of 
bran substituted ; for white Wheat, inferior 
red Wheat is sent home. But millers and 
bakers there are who will cheat both the 
poor and rich man, and this has been the 
case from time immemorial, long before 
Joseph came into Egypt. But the farmer 
does not cheat his labourer by selling him 
Wheat, nor are all his wages expended in 
the purchase of this food. Half a bushel 
of good Wheat will maintain four of a 
family a week. The labourer will ask for 
Wheat of his master to avoid being robbed 
by the miller or baker. What would these 
writers say of Scotland, where their wages 
are paid out of the produce of the farm ? 


Gold is not paid there every fortnight, it 
is not out of the purse but out of the 
granary һе receives the reward of his 
labour. It is this custom that enables the 
Scotch landlord to receive a higher rent. 
Is the landlord then enriched at — the 
expense of the poor man? is the question 


these men might ask and answer. But the 


tenant cannot be accused of defrauding the 
farm servant; nor can the English tenant 
be so accused. We know instances where 


a tenant’s wife keeps a shop and there the 
labourer is compelled to bny the butter, 
cheese, candles, pepper, ete., һе may require 
for his family, and by so doing, his 9s. a 
week is not worth 6s. This, по doubt, is a 
monstrous robbery; but who can correct it? 
This is the truck system. *X. Y. Z., Hants. 
Gard. Chron., March 3, 1549. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


RHODODENDRON MUCRONULATU M. 


THERE is no doubt that this Rhododendron 
is elosely related to the old and better known 
R. dauricum and, like that species, it is 
marked by producing its blossoms singly 
from each one of a cluster of flower buds at 
the end of the shoot.  Maximowiez, the 
Russian botanist, made it a variety of R. 
dauricum, and many people are inclined to 
agree with him. Dr. Hemslev, however, in 
the Bot. Mag., tab. 8304, retained it as а 





FIG. 


46.—RHODODENDRON 
FEBRUARY 12 (SEE ALSO P. 97). 


species, and in some [correspondence I had 
with Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour, not long before 
his lamented death, he wrote, “I quite agree 
about the claim of R. mucronulatum to have 
a distinct specific name. I have never been 
able to bring it within the legitimate sphere 
of R. dauricum." R. mucronulatum is a 
much superior shrub for the garden, being 
larger, freer-growing and freer-flowering. Other 
points of difference will be found in the 
leaves, those of R. mucronulatum being much 
longer (up to four inches in length) and 
slenderly pointed, whilst in R. dauricum they 


are rarely more than 1} inch long, and 
rounded or even notched at the end. 

This season, R. mucronulatum has been 
very good, a dull and cold, but not frosty 


spell, enabling its blossoms, which opened in 
late January, to survive until the frosts of 
the third week of February destroyed them. 
For nearly three weeks two large groups at 


MUCRONULATUM ; 


‚ width. 
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Kew made a charming display of bright 
rose-purple, their only rivals amongst shrubs 
flowering out-of-doors being the various 
Witch-Hazels. Naturally, flowering when it 
does, this Rhododendron needs some snug 
corner, shaded and protected from the 
east; all the better is it, too, if there is a 
spreading branch of an Oak or other not 
too greedy tree to give it some overhead 
protection. Owing to the almost invariable 
destruction of its blossoms sooner or later 
by frost, it cannot produce seed near 
London, but it may possibly do so in the 
south-west. Still, it may be increased by 


R.H.S., AWARD OF MERIT, 


cuttings of leafy shoots taken in July and 
placed in gentle heat. The plants at Kew 
are mostly 5 feet or 6 feet high and there 
seems no reason why they should not in 
time become 2 feet or 3: feet higher—as 
they are in a wild state in Korea, Japan, 
and other parts of North Asia. W. J. B. 


MAGNOLIA DELAVAYI. 

THERE is a fine specimen of this Magnolia 
in these gardens. It was planted in 1913 
as a very small specimen, but has developed 
into a large pyramid-shaped tree, 12 feet 
high and as much through. Some of the 
leaves measure 16 inches in length and 8 in 
The tree flowers annually, but not 
very freely; this year it developed fourteen 
flowers, but, unlike other Magnolias, rarely more 
the 


than one flower is expanded at sane 
time. The plant is growing in a sheltered 
spot at the west-end of a Peach house and 


garden wall, /7. Neal, Tilgate Gardens, Crawley. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to STR JEREMIAH COLMAN Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Chysis.—Aíter their long season of 


rest 
plants of such Chysis as C. aurea, C. 
bractescens, and C. Chelsonii are beginning 
to make new growth. For the present they 
should be afforded water sparingly at tho 
roots, but after the flower spikes appear 
with the new shoots the quantity of mois- 
ture may be increased considerably. Directly 


the flowers have faded the plants will 
commence to develop fresh roots, and this 
is the best time to afford more rooting 


space to, any that require it. 
cultivated in rather deep Orchid pans or 
pots, of not very large size and with wire 
handles attached, as these plants do best 
when suspended near ‘to the roof glass. 
Coarse Osmunda fibre is the best rooting 
medium, and it should be pressed firmly 
around the base of the pseudo-bulbs. Grow 
the plants in an intermediate temperature 
until towards the end of their growing 
season, after which they should be removed 
to the East Indian division to assist them 
to swell and complete their new pseudo- 
bulbs. Afford water sparingly at the roots 
until the latter have grown freely in the 
new soil. Syringe the plants on all favour- 
nble occasions, as they aro subject to attacks 
of red spider. 


Chysis are best 


Pleione.-—3s these Orchids pass out of 
flower and commence to make new growths, 
they will require to be re-potted. Use well- 
drained pans of medium depth as receptacles. 
A suitable compost consists of good fibrous 
loam and Al fibre in equal parts cut up 
rather short, with the earthy particles shaken 
out, and а little powdered cow-manure, 
charcoal and crushed crocks added. Care 
should be taken not to break the new roots 
or young growths. After  repotting tho 
plants placo them in a position near to tho 
roof-glass, in a house having an intermediate 
temperature, and spray them frequently 
overhead. Afford tho roots very little water 
until they have grown — in the soil. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to ViscovNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Wokiug, Surrey. 

Hardy Annuals.—In the majority of gardens 
sowings of Sweet Peas, one of the most 
popular of bardy annuals, are made in. tho 
open, and advantage should be taken of the 
earliest favourable opportunity for making the 
first sowing, which may bo followed by 
successional sowings 1f desired. Whether sown 
in clumps or rows the sites should havo 


been thoroughly prepared last autumn so 
that completo consolidation of the ground 


is assured. Large sections of hardy annuals 
usually sown where they are to flower may 
be sown now and at any timo during the 
present month. Although in. theory these 
muy be sown from February to May, in 
practise it is usually found that thosa sown 
in March do best as they become established 
and are able to withstand dry periods in 
late. spring and early summer whereas lato 
sown ones frequently become so weakened 
из to give little satisfaction. The sites for 
these annuals should have been well prepared 
during the winter and the. surface now raked 
as finely as possible for sowing. Now the 
seeds thinly, cover them = slightly with fine 
soil, and thin. the seedlings early. 


Perennials. - Where extensive borders of 
hardy herbaceous perennials are. grown it is 
nlways wise to have a stock of plants in 
the reserve garden. A large number may be 
raised from seed sown now in the open. 
Seedlings of such popular plants as Aquilegias, 


Delphiniums, Heleniums, Helianthus, Lupins, 
Oriental Poppies, Rudbeckias, Sidalceas, ete., 
frequently flower in the late summer months, 
and many others make strong plants by the 
end of the season, these being useful for 
carrying out autumn renovations or additions. 


Azaleas and Rhodoldendrons.— The buds of 
these highly decorative shrubs will soon be 
swelling and if any filling ог further 
planting is necessary it should be done 
forthwith. Firm planting is essential for 
these shrubs and а liberal mulching of 
rotted vegetable manure will be beneficial 
to them. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


The Cold Orchard House.—A cold orchard 
house is undoubtedly a great acquisition in 
low-lying districts for the growing of choice 
hardy fruits. In such districts, late spring 
frosts are most troublesome, and it sometimes 
happens that a whole season's crop is lost 
owing to the destruction of the flowers by 
frost. An unheated orchard house is in- 
expensive to maintain, and with it a crop of 
fruit is doubly assured. The chief points to 
observe when erecting an orchard house is 
to ensure the house receiving the maximum 
amount of light and to make provision for 
abundant ventilation when necessary. In 
sclecting trees for growing under glass, whether 
for cultivation in borders or in pots, choose 
the very choicest varieties of each kind, and 
include a good pollen bearer to assist the fruits 
to set. Another advantage obtained under 
glass is that those varieties lacking in flavour 
when grown outside can be greatly improved 
in this respect by good cultivation inside. 
Assuming that the trees have been already 
established in pots, they should now be placed 
in the house without delay. Beyond examining 
them occasionally to ascertain. their. require- 
ments for water, they will need little attention 
for the time being, and no attempt should. be 
made to foree them at this stage, but free 
ventilation must be provided when the weather 
is favourable for admitting plenty of air. Tho 


secret of success. in growing all hardy fruits 
under glass. either planted out, or grown in 
pots. lies in withholding high temperatures 


until such time as the fruit is set. All hardy 
fruits may be (quickly increased in size after 
the pips or stones. have formed by closing 
the house carly and conserving the warmth 
of the suu's rays. 


Vine Eyes. — Vine eyes that were inserted in 


early January have rooted. and are. growing 
freely. Where the planting of green vines in 


May is contemplated, I would strongly re- 
commend the use of. small seed trays or boxes 
us receptacles. When it. is found that. the 
young vines have rooted frecly, they should 
be planted in à good, open compost ncar to 
опе end of the tray in order that when 
planting takes place. they may be easily 
arranged in position and, moreover, the roots 
will grow in the direction they are required to. 
This method of growing the vines in seed 
trays for transplanting is far preferable than 
growing them m pots, for the roots do not 
become entwined and so establish. themselves 
in the new soil very readily. A little care is 
needed when applying water to tho vines in 
boxes until the roots are active; pots are 
best used for growing on vines intended for 
forcing. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GEORGE 

HOLFOKD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
Caladiums.— These ornamental-leaved exotics 
are amongst the most attractive of foliage 
plants, and. by reason of the ease with which 
they may be grown are valuable for furnish- 
ing the steve in the summer as well as for 
grouping with Palms and other plants. 
Tubers which have been rested should now 
be shaken free of the old soil and potted 
singly into. sinall pots. The compost should 


consist of equal parts of rather lumpy peat 


and loam, adding a little dried cow manure 
and а liberal quantity of crushed charcoal 
and coarse sand. The tubers should not be 


potted too firmly. Varieties may be increased 
by dividing the tubers with а sharp Кие, 
afterwards rubbing powdered charcoal over 
the cut surface. Very little water will be 


required until the plants are making active 


growth. Grow the plants in a temperature 
of 65? to 70°, and if a little bottom heat 
can be provided the tubers will start into 


growth more kindly. The plants should be 
transferred to larger pots before they become 
pot-bound; the  larger.growing varieties 
should be grown on in 8-inch or 9-inch 
pots, according to the vigour of the 
varieties. The pots should be well drained, 
as copious supplies of water will be needed 
when the plants are in full growth. 
Varieties are numerous and, whether many 
or few are grown, all collections should 
include the dwarf kinds C. argyrites and 
C. minus erubescens. Tho first named is 
less easy to cultivate than other varieties. 
It should be grown in pots of small 
dimensions with several tubers in each pot. 
Care should be taken not to over-water the 
plants in the early stages of growth. 


Gloxinias and Áchimenes.—R osted 


Gloxinias and Achimenes should be 


tubers of 
started 


in batches according to requirements. These 
plants grow best in a light, open soil, 
comprised of mellow, fibrous loam, peat or 
leaf soil, with some well rotted manure, 
crushed charcoal and sand added. Gloxinias 
may be either started in boxes, allowing 
sufficient space between each tuber for the 


leaves to develop, from which 
afterwards be transferred. to 
which they are to flower, 
and afterwards transferred to 
As ш the case of Caladiumns, little water 
will be needed at the start, but afterwards 
liberal. quantities of moisture will be required. 


thev 
the 
or in 


may 
pots in 
small pots 
larier ones. 


А moist atmosphere should) be maintained 
always and thc plant shaded from strong 
sunlight. Achimenes may be started in pans, 


placing the tubers thinly therein, from which 


they may be transplanted into pots or 
baskets when an inch or {жо of growth 
has been made; or the tubers may be 
placed in the receptacles in which they are 
to flower. - In this case great care must be 
exercised in watering to guard against the 
soil becoming sour. The same conditions as 
to temperature, atmosphere and shading 


apply to Achimenes as to Gloxinias. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH. Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough Leicestershire. 
Peaches.—Loosen the shoots of wall Peach 
treos from their. fastenings, and take out the 
fruiting wood of last season, retaining аз 
much young growth as is required to furnish 
the wall. All strong breast shoots should be 
cut clean out, aud as many of the basal 
growths as possible retained to present a well 
furnished appearance when the trees are in 
leaf. In training the young wood, tie some 
along the old stems to protect them = from 
the sun and furnish the base of the tree 
Peach shoots do not swell so much as those 
of Plums or Apricots, but room should be 
allowed, when tying or nailing them, for a 
certain amount of expansion, Long shoots 
at the ends of branches should be shortened 


to ono-third of their length, cutting to a 
strong bud. Trees that are infested with 
scale should be well scrubbed with Gishurst 
compound. If the young shoots require 
cleansing take care. that the buds. are 
not rubbed off in the process. The 
shoot should be held in one hand, and the 
brush drawn gently up it the same way 
as the buds Не. 1 emphasize. this, as much 


damage may be 
careless person. 
lightly — fork 


the portion 


done in a short time by a 
It the trees require renovating 
the surface sol, remove 
disturbed and apply a dressing 
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of fruit manure, or a mixture of bone meal, 
soot, and wood ash. Fork these materials 
in the soil, taking care not to damage the 
roots. The old soil removed should be 
substituted with fresh loam cut from an old 
pasture. 


Plums.—The pruning of Plum trees should 


now be completed. Plums, and especially 
young trees, are apt to make very strong 
thick wood the first few years after they 


are planted, therefore particular care should 
be taken that they have room to swell. 
This tendency to make strong growth may 
be obviated by root pruning or replanting 
at the proper season. Plums, in common 
with most stone fruits, need plenty of lime 
in the soil, and old mortar rubble should 
be spread on the border and forked in at 
апу time after the trees have been pruned 
and nailed in position. 


Fruit Prospects. Apple trees are well set 
with plump buds, and Pears also look very 
promising, as do the Plums and  Cherries. 
All fruit trees have had a good rest, and, 
in consequence, 1 expect to see the blossom 
strong and well developed. Provided the 
blossoms are not ruined by frosts there is 
good prospect for a plentiful fruit harvest. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Пу WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS, JOHN FEENEY, 
‘The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Broad Beans. — Another and larger sowing 


of Broad Beans should be made, as this 
constitutes the main sowing. The Broad 
Bean rewards generous cultivation by pro- 


ducing heavy crops of fine quality pods. 
Allow à space of two feet six inches 
between the rows and a distance of eight 
to ten inches between each bean seed. 


Short Horn Carrots.—Sow seed of stump- 
rooted Carrots in shallow drill; made ten 
inches to one foot apart on a south border. 
Choose a day for sowing when the ground 
is in good working order, and see that the 
soil is well forked on the surface and made 
as fine as possible, for the finer the ground 
is worked the better wil the roots be. 
After seed sowing dust the ground with 
soot at intervals to ward off slugs. 


Parsnips.—Old Parsnips still in the ground 
should be lifted and stored in sand or 
ashes and the ground manured and dug 
for another crop. 


Herbs.—Where it is 
young batch of herbs the seed should be 
sown now in boxes and germinated under 
glass in heat. Seedlings have more vigour 
than plants raised from cuttings. Thyme, 
‘Tarragon and Mint may be increased. by 
division at the present time. 





desired to raise a 


Seedhings.—If plenty of frames are available 
and a fair depth of soil in them, another 
sowing of Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce and Leeks should be made. 
There is an advantage in having a plentiful 
supply of these young plants in frames, for 


the majority raised in the open are liable 
to be eaten by finches,  linnets and 
Sparrows. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


Mr. A. KEELING, superintendent of 
Southend-on-Sea Publie Parks and Gardens, 
has been presented with a gold watch by 
the Essex County Cricket Club in recognition 
of his services to the Club in connection 
with the County Cricket matches held at 
Southend. The presentation was made by 
the Mayor, Alderman W. Miles, at the 
meeting of the Town Council held on 
February 19, and in making the presentation 
the Mayor stated that the Corporation, as 
well as the County Cricket Club, appreciated 
the work Mr. Keeling did. 





the 
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PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


PSEUDOTSUGA DOUGLASII, VAR. 
CANDIDA. 


From Messrs. W. Power and Co., Nursery- 


men, Waterford, I have received specimen 
branches of an Oregon Douglas Fir tree, 


which is remarkable for the beautiful shining 
white colour of its foliage. This sport, 
whieh it is intended to propagate by grafts, 


may fittingly bear the name  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii, var. candida, Power. The tree, 
(see Fig. 47) was discovered hidden away 


in a shelter belt six years ago and is now 33 
feet in height; and is said to be in no 
way inferior in size and vigour to the other 
Douglas Firs with normal green foliage 
beside it, which were planted at [the same 
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the current year collected in October was 
estimated in the Jodrell Laboratory at Kew 
to be less than one-eighth of that in the 
green leaves, which were gathered in Decem- 
ber from a branch of the preceding year of 
the same tree. | 


The Waterford sport has probably originated 
elsewhere, but has apparently not been 
recorded. In 1920, branches of a similar 
tree were sent to Kew from Dawyck by 
Mr. F. К. S. Balfour. Coloured forms of 
the Douglas Fir seem to be little known in 
England, and none are mentioned in Dallimore 
and Jackson's recent book on Coniferae, 
except P.  Douglasii, var. Stairii, which 
originated at Castle Kennedy many years ago. 
These authors describe its foliage as ‘light 
golden yellow at first, becoming green in 
autumn," but as Sir Herbert Maxwell points 
out, ‘var. Stairii is never much better than 





FIG. 47.—PSEUDOTSUGA 


time, some twenty-five years ago. The early 
history of the tree is unknown, and it is 
uncertain whether it bore white leaves in the 
seedling stage or developed this peculiar 
character in its foliage at а later period of 
its growth. 

An examination of the branches shows 
that the whiteness of the leaves is most 
conspicuous on the current year’s shoots and 


lasts throughout the first season unaltered 
till the end of autumn. During the ensuing 


winter, the leaves begin to assume a greenish 


tint in part; and this change goes on in- 
creasing till the end of the second season, 
when all trace of the original whiteness is 
lost, and the leaves have become normal 
green in colour. 

The ornamental silvery appearance of 
the foliage in this sport is due to laek of 
chlorophyll, and is a form of temporary 
chlorosis, the origin of which is obscure. 


The amount of chlorophyll in the leaves of 


DOUGLASIL VAR. CANDIDA, 


sickly white with a bilious tinge,” and all 
the specimens seen by Elwes and Henry 
were poor in colour, and shrubby or feeble 
in growth. 

The Waterford sport, as mentioned above, 
is very vigorous, and quite distinct in 
its shining silvery foliage, and promises 
to be an ornamental tree of great value if 
it can be successfully propagated. 

On the Continent, several  silver-leaved 
varieties of the Colorada Douglas Fir 
(Pseudotsuga glauca) have been raised from 
seed gathered in the Rocky Mountains, the 
best known being a bushy form, which has 
been named var. argentea compacta, Beissner. 


I have not seen the variety with whitish 
blue leaves, raised at Boskoop in Holland 
and known аз var. argentea, Koster; but 
judging from the description it is à bluish- 


white coloured form of the Oregon Douglas Fir, 
which is quite distinct from the Waterford 
var. candida, A. Henry. 
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HELIPTERUM. 
HELIPrERUM ROSEUM (syn. <Acrocliniuin) 
and its white variety, album, are charming 


and graceful plants 
Needs may bo 
February, 


for cultivation in pots. 
sown during January and 
and again in June for autumn 
flowering. The flowers аге “everlasting.” 
As it is generally supposed that seedlings 
eannot be transplanted successfully the usual 
pratico. is to sow the seeds directly into the 
flowering pots (48-sized pots being usually 
considered the most suitable size), afterwards 
thinning the seedlings to ten or twelve 
m а pot. Helipterums may, however, be 
successfully—-and with advantage—transplanted ; 


the young seedlings should be pricked off 
directly into 48-sized pots. Transplanting 


has the desirable effect of making the plants 
break into а cluster of shoots from the 
base. Water should, of course, be carefully 
afforded until the plants get well established, 
but apart from this their successful cultivation 
depends largely on cool treatment in a light, airy 
house and timely support with a few twigs. 
Helipterum Manglesi (хуп. Rhodanthe Man- 


eles), of which there are also rose and 
white, as well as double varieties, is as 
beautiful and useful as H. roseum, and 
requires similar treatment. 

ALONSOA. 

ALONsOA Warscewiczil is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful and popular member of its genus. The 
bright scarlet flowers are very — effective. 
Successful cultivation calls for no special 
care, other than that afforded other plants 


of this elass, as it grows quite well in any 
good potting compost. The seedlings trans- 
plant easily, and seeds may be sown during 
January and February, and again towards 
the end of June, if plants are required for 


autumn flowering. Alonsoas may be grown 
singly in 4S-sized pots, but in such сазе 
they should be stopped several tines to 
promote a bushy habit. Where larger speci- 


mens are required three or four plants may 
be placed in each six-inch pot. 

Other species that may be treated as 
annuals are А. acutifolia, A. linearis, A. myrti- 
tolia and A. albitlora. 

ASPERULA. 
pretty, blue - tlowered 
azurea setosa is a hardy 
verv useful when grown m 
cool greenhouse or conservatory. 


THE Asperula 
annual and 
pots for the 


It succeeds 


under the same kind of treatment as that 
afforded Alonsoas. It should be remembered 
that in common with all very. slender 


hatited plants of this class, this Asperula 
should be grown in perfectly cool conditions, 
with plenty of air, for if kept at all close 
the plants grow weakly and make poor 
SPECIMENS, 
VESETABLE GARDEN 

у . 

GARDEN BEET. 

Tre Garden Beet (Beta vulgaris. hortensis) 
is а plant. for which we have to thank 
Southern Europe, for, although one species 
of the genus Beta grows luxuriantly on our 
shores, the seedlings, even when most 
carefully cultivated, only produce a mass of 
ugly, woody, and stringy roots. which are 
only fit for the dunghill. 

The reception accorded to Beta rubra at 
its introduction does not appear to have 
been very. enthusiastic, but. during the four 
eenturies. that have elapsed since that time 
a whole string of varieties bas been 
developed—loug, oblong, half loug, — flat, 
ulobe and  peg-top shaped, with bronze, 
green, or purple-coloured leaves ot many 
forms, and with suceulent, рису flesh, 
varying in colour fromm the white Bassano, 
through many shades of pink, red and 
purple. down to the purplish-black of the 
old è Whytes variety. Truly a sufficient 
selection in size, form and colour. 
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In addition to the before-mentioned 
varieties there are the Long Yellow and 
Round Yellow which, if they did not во 
closely resemble small Mangel Wurzels in 
colour and shape, would be the most highly 
esteemed of all: the flavour of both these 
varieties is equal, if not superior, to that 
of any red.fleshed variety in cultivation. 

Although the foregoing were mentioned in 
Luwson?s Manual nearly a century ago they 
have never become popular in this country ; 


the same neglect applies. to the Bassano 
variety introduced from Italy by Naismyth 
about 1830, notwithstanding that the flesh 


is pure white, aud the root grows to a large 
size and is of a most agreeable flavour. 

It à pity that in matters of this deseription 
we are such slaves to custom, and allow the 
market grower and the chef to dictate to us 
what wo must eat, drink and avoid. It is 
as unwise to destroy the natural flavour of the 


Beet by soaking it in vinegar as it is to 
spoil the most luscious and juicy bivalve 


in the same silly fashion. 

The Beet plant is quite easy to cultivate, 
and flourishes in any soil except a cold, heavy 
elay: it is by no means a gross feeder 
and 1з usually at its. best on land that 
has been well manured for a previous crop, 
such as Celery or Onions. The choice of 
varieties is practically unlimited. For the 
1022 trials of the Royal Horticultural Society 
197 stocks were submitted, of which no fewer 


than thirty-one received awards. A list of 
these, witb full deseriptions, appears in 
vol. xlviii, part | of the Journal of the 


Royal Horticultural Society. 

For very early and for latest. sowings the 
round varieties are the most suitable: these 
are also to be preferred when it is mtended 
to use the roots as a vegetable. For salad 
purposes the intermediate and long varieties 
are most esteemed аз they are more solid 
and of a deeper colour, and, although the 
earthy flavour із more pronounced, the salad 
dressing tones it down very considerably. The 
vellow-fleshed. varieties should only be used 
as а vegetable. 

Miller, who is usually a very safe guide 
in such matters, got rather badly mixed up 


over Beet when, having deseribed them as 
large and of a «deep red colour, on which 
their goodness depends, he — adds,  * the 
larger the roots grow the tenderer thev 


will be, and the deeper the colour the more 
they are esteemed.” Justice gives a quaint 
piece of advice which may be of interest to 
some—" J£. they are sown in hot dry land 
they spire up in June or July, which makes 
their roots small and аску. To prevent 
which, suffer them to run up six mehes 
then cut over the stalk close to the ground 
and hoe up a httle earth to the plant and 
their roots will thereby swell considerably 
and be fit for The best Beetrave is 
the round Turnip-rooted kind.” 

А previous. article on this subject by the 
writer, which appeared in the Gard. Chron. 
for May 19. 1923, concladed with the sentence 
-* Lastly, do not forget to utilise the leaves.” 


tise, 


Their food value only needs to be put to 
the practical test in the method described, 
and there would not be any excuse for 


throwing good food to. the dunghill. 


As the Journal of the Royal Horticuitural 
Society amay not. be aecessible to all the 
readers of the Gard. Chron, 1: append а им 
of the varieties to which awards were made 
at the trial referred. to:-—-Round varieties : 
KMovptian Re-selected, Crimson Globe, Express 


Crimson Globe, Eclipse. Pertect Model Globe, 
telance Globe, The Cooper Taber; Inter- 
mediate or oblong varieties: Feltham Inter- 
mediate, Intermediate, Queen Mary, New 


Internnediate: Long varieties: Cheltenham 


Green Leaf, Northumberland Read. Covent 
Garden Red, Prawnells Exhibition, Dells 
Crinson-leaved Selected, Omega, Market 
Favourite, Lone Purple, Volunteer, Dells 


Blaek-leaved, Vietoria, Middleton Park, Long 
Red Selected, Омат Red and Brydon's 
(exhibition. S5. B. Dicks. 
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SEED POTATOS. 


Why are seed Potatos scarce? Why are 
orders sent to Scotch growers and inerchants 
being refused’ The answer is supplies are 
short, very short, and that has become more 
and more apparent as the season has 
advanced. When the erop is put into the 
pits in September. October or November the 
grower estimates what proportion of seed- 
sized tubers are in the crop and seed. sets 
are sold based on that estimate. A very 
large grower and merchant wrote me the other 
day that seed sets were dressing out one- 
third less than was estimated, and in ruany 
cases he would only be able to deliver half 


what had been ordered by many of his 
customers. My own firm 15 similarly placed 
regarding two leading varieties; and it has 


further ordem tor 
Nome 20,000 fewer acres were planted 
under Potatos in Scotland in 1923 than in 
1922. This is not to be wondered at as at 
this time last year thirty shillings per ton 
was about the price of ware; this усаг the 
same class of produce is worth £9 tọ £1? 
per ton, and ready sellers are few. Many 
farmers who held big stocks and were not 
committed to sell seed-set size to merchants 
dressed their Potatos over a one-and-a-halt 
inch. riddle and sent all above that size to 
the market because. the ware price was хо 
good. This reduced the usually available 
supply of seed most materially. From the 

i knew early varieties woukl 


beginning we all 

be scarce; they went anto the prts m 

very poor condition and some varieties ате 
unprocurable at any price, 


been compelled to refuse 
them. 


now almost 
notably Epicure. 

also who had fresh seed sets 
from Scotland last year would be well 
advised to. plant. the produce of it this усаг 
if they still have some of. it. unused. The 
Potato crop is one which quickly responds 
to good. treatment апа this should be 
provided by everyone in such a season as 
this. Uf the land was dug in autumn, a fresh 
deep-digeging now with a digging fork will be 
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all to the good; manure, both natural and 
artificial; should be liberally used. The tubers 


should be well sprouted betore 
strong ostubby sprouts an inch long wwe 
right. It these things are rightly done the 
erop can easily be inereased by twenty-five 
per сен... and a smaller area will 
quently osuthee. People who have 
order seed Potatos will be well 
leave the seleetion of varieties largely to 
ther seedsman. Order. whatever quantity 
is required of ап early. а secoud-carly and 
à late or main crop variety, and instruct 
the seedsman to send the best available 
variety in each section. 


planting — 


Colise- 
still to 
advised to 


I will. in. eonclusion,. illustrate by a few 
figures how the serious. shortage has come 
about. Great Scot, à most popular iminuue 


second-carly stands thus: in 1920, 16,989 acres 
were grown, du 1921. 13,196 acres, а 1922, 11,326 
acres, and im 1923. 9410 acres, Arran Comrade 
dropped from 5,007. acres. in 1921. to 1,208 
acres din 19823. leven the favourite Arran 
Chiet dropped: from 29,473 acres in 1922. to 
21,02] in 19023. Many farmers said they were 
not going to. lose any more money. by 
growing Potatos and. dropped out. to a great 
extent, The wise ones carried on strongly. 
following up a very bad market by a full 
planting, and now they are reaping their 
reward, 

New varieties 
Vernon, an 


are Di 
kidney 


worthy of a trial 
early. heavy cropping 
variety. wih tubers slightly marked with 
colour ike Киш Edward, but purple. 
Katie Glover, a round. second-carly variety, 
marked with rose colour. ‘These two sorts are 
Immune to Wart Disease. 


Those who were 
fond oof the oll Up-to-Date type should 
eive Field) Marshal a trial. dt. is a rosset- 
skinned Up-to-Date and has given most 
satistactory crops m many — districts. 


W. Cuthhertson, Duddingston, N.B. 
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GARDEN NOTES FROM S.W. SCOTLAND. 


SNoWDROPS—-the common Galanthus nivalis— 
are notoriously fastidious in their requirements. 
Where soil and climate are to their liking 
they multiply very fast by offsets and seed; 








whereas in some districts they have to be 
treated as garden plants and, even so, are 
the reverse of luxuriant. Here, as in many 


other places on the western seaboard, they 
sheet the floor of such woodland as is not 
earpeted with Ivy to the extent of many 
acres. Where Ivy creeps thickly Snowdrops 
do not get a fair chance of spreading. A 
friend whose fine place is on the west coast 
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GARDENING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


WRITING last summer from his station in 
the Shiré Hills, at four thousand five hun- 
dred feet altitude, my son stated: “My 
garden is wonderful, chiefly due to the 


excellence of the Antirrhinums, Delphiniums, 


and Sweet Peas, which I raised from Sutton’s 
seeds. I have never seen anything to 
approach the Antirrhinums in the sturdy 


habit of the plants, the profusion of flower, 
or the brilliance and variety of the colours. 
The difterent types of height and colour as 
shown on the packets all came true, and if 


anyone made a garden of one kind of flower, 





FIG. 


wishing to establish Snowdrops in his grounds, 
we supplied him with a large quantity of 
bulbs several years ago. The conditions 
there are not dissimilar from those here, and 
there was no apparent reason why the 
Snowdrop should not flourish as freely in 
his grounds as in those of his neighbours; 
but they have not done so. They survive, 
and that is all, the flower stems being stunted 
and the blossoms small. When on a visit recently 
to this place I came to the conclusion that 
the cause of deterioration consisted in 
the bulbs having been planted on sloping lawns 
covered with close turf. Returning home, 1 
compared the Snowdrops growing on similar 
lawn turf with those in the woods. The 
difference is very great. Those in the open 
are much smaller than those among trees 
where the surface is loose. I measured some 
of the latter, and found the stems to be just 
twelve inches high, not pulled up, but cut off 
flush with the ground. Perhaps this note may 
be of some use to those who have failed to 
establish. Snowdrops in their grounds. 

Of course, [ ought to have observed this 
long ago; but never gave the matter a 
thought, because where Snowdrops spread so 
fast as they do here, their special requirements 
seemed not to be more specific than those 
of Dandelions. Between twenty and thirty 
'vears ago we conceived a project of supply- 
ing Covent Garden market with Snowdrop 
blooms. A considerable space of sloping lawn 
was thickly planted with bulbs; but they have 
never prospered, and their flowers are much 
smaller than those in the woods. Grasses 
are understood to maintain their predominance 
in pasture partly by the action of toxic 
properties in the roots, tending to suppress 
other vegetation—this, combined with the firm 
texture of lawn turf, prevents Snowdrops 
developing and increasing in competition with 
grass. 


The brightest colour in the flower border 
just now is the intense carmine of the 
shoots of Paeonia Cambessedesii from the 
Balearic Islands. ‘These shoots are now 
(February 20) four or five inches high. 


Herbert Maxwell. 


48.—ANTIRRHINUMS IN 


CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Sutton's Antirrhinums would fill it perfectly. 
The Delphiniums are glorious, of all shades 
of blue, and the Sweet Peas, which are eight 
feet in height, with strong stems and very 


йе с Аге? 


49.—DELPHINIUMS 
AFRICAN 


FIG. 


large flowers, are far better than any I have 
ever seen. The deep soil of leaf and grit 
deposit evidently suits Sweet Peas. I have 
had ten gatherings already. The flowers keep 
better in vases in the shade of the verandah 
than in the garden.” 

My son was home on leave (the first since 
April, 1917) last autumn, and with the aid 
of the photographs, which I enclose (Figs. 
48, 49), was able to give proof that his 
estimate was correct. J think it must be of 
general horticultural interest that many of 
our favourite garden flowers should be grown 
as successfully in Central Africa as at home. 
James O'Brien. 





AND ANTIRRHINUMS IN A 
GARDEN. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS FOR INDOOR DECORATION. 


IN making a selection of Orchids to be 
grown for indoor decoration, one has to 
take into consideration the adaptability of 
the plants. Firstly, they should be those 
that do not require a high temperature to 
produce their flowers, and secondly, they 
should be of easy growth. Suitable kinds 
and varieties of Orchids may be procured for 
a modest outlay. 


Considering the length of time the flowers 
of Cypripediums last, either on the plants 
or when cut, Cypripediums аге especially 
suitable for indoor decorations during the 
winter. A dinner table decorated with C. 
Maudiae or C. insigne Sanderae, skilfully 
arranged, will, I think, satisfy the most 
fastidious. In forming a collection of these 
plants for the purpose of obtaining cut 
flowers, it is essential that the varieties 
grown are those that produce long stalks. 
There is great variety of form and colour 


in this large family, and individual taste 
may easily be satisfied. 
Another genus which promises almost 


endless variety is Cymbidium, and for the 
decoration of large rooms, either as а pot 
plant or a cut flower, there are few plants 


to compare with these Orchids for the 
stately appearance of their long spikes of 
bloom, and very few for their lasting 


qualities as cut blooms. Instances of flowers 
lasting months in a cut state are not un- 
known amongst these beautiful plants, and 
when it is considered that а greenhouse 
temperature is suited to their requirements, 
it is not surprising that they are popular 
with growers. 


Amongst the cool-house Orchids there are 
several most desirable families which are 
invaluable for the purpose suggested, namely 
some  Oncidiums, Odontoylossums, Masde- 
vallias, and Odontiodas. These comprise а 
series of plants with flowers of the brightest 


— 


X. 


CENTRAL 


and most delicate hues. 
of these are not so long lasting аз those 
previously mentioned, they are, compared 
with the life of other flowers, of considerable 
duration, 

Bright, highly-coloured flowers that show 
up well under artificial light are supplied 
by the innumerable varieties of Cattle a and 
Laelio-Cattleya, and these Orchids may be 
had in bloom the whole year round by 
growing and selecting varieties which flower at 
the different seasons of the year. The newer 
yellow -flowered Laclio-Cattleyas are especially 
valuable for indoor decoration, whether the 
plants are used or the flowers cut. J. T. B. 


Although the blooms 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistook Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Diustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but then 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Ovr correspondents would 
obriate delay in oblaining answers lo their cominuni- 
rations, and sare us much time and trouble, if then 
would kindly ohserve the notice printed weekly to the 
effect that all letters relating to financial matters and to 
advertisements should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; 
and that all communications intended for publication 
or referring to the literary department, and all plants 
to be named should be directed to the EDITORS. The 
tico departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much ((nnecessary delay and confusion arise when 
lettera are misdirected, 


Letters for Publication, пх well ая specimens of plants 
for naming, should be vddressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER. rent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed. by the writer. If desired, 
the signature will pot be printed, but kept ая a quarantee 
of good faith. 


Urgent Communioations.—// sent by telegraph these 
should be addressed * Gard. Chron.," Rand; or bu 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Evitors do 
Aot undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions. expressed. by 
their correspondents, 


WILLIAM BAXTER, CURATOR 
OF THE OXFORD BOTANIC 
GARDENS, 

SPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from p. 106). 


к JOSEPH PAXTON, 1803-1865. 
NDER date of September 8, 1837, Paxton 
sent Baxter a list of some rare plants 
found in Derbyshire, and among these he 
instances * Drosera rotundifolia on the moors 
near Chatsworth, Pyrola rotundifolia in one 
place in а large plantation near Chatsworth.” 
(In Linton's Flora of Derbyshire P. rotundifolia 
is bracketed as an error, nor is there any 
mention of P. minor from this neighbourhood): 
* Andromeda polifolia, once seen onan elevated 
tract of moorland a short distance from 
Buxton: Claytonia virginica, unquestionably 
wild a short distance from Chatsworth, in an 
elevated part of a large plantation bordering 
Chatsworth Park, its situation is such as not 
to offer any probability of either seeds or 
plants having been conveyed there by any 
other means than by nature.” (This is the 
first record of Claytonia sibirica growing wild in 
Britain. Tt is duly recorded on this. evidence 
bv Baxter in Phaenogamous Botany, vol. iv, 
t. 253, 1839. The account in Linton’s Flora 
of Derbyshiré is not quite accurate). ** Malaxis 
paludosa occurs here and there in the 
neighbourhood of Matlock and Buxton and a 
solitary specimen f onee picked in a [field 
bordering the Moors near Chatsworth liberty.” 
(This is not included in Linton's Flora of 
Derbyshire. nor TT Topographical Botany). 
* Pinguicula vulgaris ] find rather common a 
little south of Buxton. on the limestone rocks, 


Linaria spuria is not. common, being only 
found in one place.” (Phis is omitted from 
the Flora of Derbyshire). Galeopsis E have 


only once or twice found on the road south of 

Buxton.” 
October 10 

have this 


(7). 15839, Paxton wrote: -I 
morning gathered specimens. of 
Claytonia from the same place 1 originally 
found и and am more firmly than ever 
convinced of its being natural to the situation 

in short that if vou saw it you. would at 
onee coneur with me in considering, it sc. 
It occurs in patches for the space of two or 
three hundred yards, from north to south, 
across а thick wood, springing up amongst the 
underwood, sometimes quite thick, at other times 
less plentiful The ground gradually slopes to 


AND HIS CORRE- 
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the north and is throughout the whole of the year 
very wet in consequence of the underwood 
and great. quantity of fern, which constantly 
excludes the beams of the sun. On pulling 
up some of the plants, which showed that the 
roots were running in the decayed and decay- 
ing leaves. quite free, the strongest were to 
be found in the soil, which is there of a stiff 
vellow loam, rendered stiff and heavy by 
constant moisture. Claytonia has been in flower 
since last April. What. convinced me more 
satisfactorily that I am justified in considering 
it a natural species ів its not being found in 


any other. part. of Chatsworth, or indeed I 
have not met with it in gardens in this 


neighbourhood. I send you planta. of Azalea 
procumbens (cultivated here) and Chrysosplenium 
alternifolium, which is very searce in Derbyshire 
though plentiful near Trentham, Staffordshire. 
The figure of Claytonia is very faithful and 
well got up." Paxton compliments Baxter. on 
the excellence. of his Phacnogamous Botany. 
There are three letters from Paxton in 1840; 
in that of Мау 6 he simply asks Baxter to 
supply him with some missing numbers of the 
Phaenoqumous Botany, which he is having 
bound. That on May 9 relates to the proposed 
establishment of a new Gardening Paper, since 
“the Gardeners’ Gazette is хо unsatisfactory 
being a disgrace to Gardeners and the 
Gardeners? profession, and ought not to 
exist. A highly respectable paper for the 
Gardening World, to be conducted. in a 
gentlemanly manner, and containing interest- 


ing matter, is very much wanted. . . . I 
need not say that much of the success of 
the paper depends on it receiving assistance 
from clever, respectable persons. ] have, there- 
fore, taken the liberty of asking you as a 


personal favour to write an article or two 
for the first numbers with your name attached 
to them." Paxton had written to other of his 
friends ** who. will, he has no doubt, comply 
with his request, the purpose being of giving 
the Gardening World a respectable newspaper. 


Prospectuses shall be sent «directly. they are 
ready.” 
On June 13, Paxton wrote, ‘You will be 


surprised at not having received the prospectus 
before now. The truth is that while we were 
arranging some difficulties another paper was 
announced and issued ealed the Gardener's 
Journal; on enquiring we have found that it is 
connected with Mr. Glenny Clerk and Mr. Booth 
who has managed the Gazette for hin from the 
commencement, therefore it is more necessary 
now to bring out a good paper than before. 
for from the appearance of this Journal and 
the parties conducting it, it promises to be 
only a shadow of the Gardeners’ Gazette. The 
plan we propose to pursue is to announce a 
paper to come out at no distant period, say 
three or four months, which will be supported 
and assisted by the following Botanists and 
Gardeners, and Dr. Lindley to be announced 
as principal Editor. What I want you to be 
so good as to do is to send me a line to say 
you will support such a paper if properly 
conducted ; it iR quite necessary that the 
Gardening World should know that à respect- 
able body of persons will support and assist 
in bringing out a paper that. will be worthy 
their attention. I am happy to tell vou. that 
nearly every one. written to have given their 
cordial and immediate sanetion."— (WVhis letter 
refers undoubtedly to. the. institution of The 
Gardeners? Chronicle), 


1799-1865. 


In 1837 Lindley asked Baxter for the loan 
of Convolvulus farinosus from the Sibthorp 
Herbarium for inspection. 


Rev. ANDREW 1801-1878. 


The Rector of 'Twyeross, Leicestershire, 
Rev. Andrew Bloxain, sends Baxter, on duly, 
1830, a little work entitled, A Guide to Bradgate 
Park and notices respecting the Natural History 
of Charnwood Forest ; the appendix contains a 
list of the plants, but many have been added 
since it was published. He had found Radiola 
on othe Barby Road. not, however, where 
Baxter originally found oat, but. higher up 


Jon LINDLEY, 


BLOXAM, 
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among the furze on the left hand side of the 
road: but could not find © the Small Fleabanc 
on the Hill Morton Road; the Hypericum 
pulchrum and humifusum grow there and also 
Veronica officinalis, Jasione montana and 
Hieracium umbellatum.” He had been noting 
the plants in the Midland Flora. which had 
been found by Baxter, and sent a list of 
those he required for his herbarium. 


On July, 1835, the Reverend gentleman 
wrote that he had found several plants from 


the neighbourhood of Rugby, whence the 
letter is written, and stated he had found 


Potamogeton  zosterifolius and — compressus 
(mucronatus) near Rugby in the canal. Не 
had also found P. zosterifolius at Swacheston 
Bridge, Derbyshire, but this “is the first 
time he has heard of its being found in 
Warwickshire’ (first published by Bloxain 
in Supplement New Botanist Guide in 183s, 
but the plant had been previously found by 
Countess Aylesford in 1791). At Mr. Brees 
he saw a fine collection of British Roses. in 
the garden, as well as other rare plants, 
including Tordylium maxunum. Mr. Bree 
pointed out Rosa Doniana and Turritis glabra 
in tbe vicinity. 

On August 28, 1850, he 
packet of British. Rubi for 
discovered. in 1863, infested with larvae, m 
the outhouse of the Botanie Gardens: such 
as were capable of being preserved. are now 
in the British Plants at the Fielding Herbarium). 
Bloxam also asks for the loan of Schaeffer's work 
ou Fungi: on October 3l, 1850, he acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the book and the ** Frsiculus 
which seems very nicely got up." He says 
he sent fifty species and varieties of Rubi 
on large paper, 20 x 12, including R. Leesi. 
He has no doubt ‘Bagley Wood would 
yield many species from’ the number he saw 
there in a very limited space of time. The 
Leicestershire Flora for the County History 
will contain nearly 2000 species. of Phanero- 
gams and = Cryptogamic Plants.” Не states 
that he has already a list of about 950 of 
the former; Mosses and Jungermannia, 120: 
Lichens, nearly 200; Algae, a tolerable list: 
and Fungi, 6-700. — Purton's. Midland Flora 
he thinks only contains about 1600 species, 
and he hopes to send Baxter а сору of his 
work next summer. 

On August 4, 1855, Bloxham asks Baxter 
to accept the Leicestershire Flora. from himself 


sent a large 
Baxter (these | 


and Miss Kirby, but wants a сору of the 
Richardson — Correspondence, as well as 
Mr. Pratts works. He has an engraved 


portrait of Mr. Pratt 
Thomas Lawrence. 
On October 12, 1866, he offers thanks for 
Rosa hibernica and sepium; he із satisfed 
there are many more species of Roses in 
Britain than js usually given in botanical 
works: * two or three in this neighbourhood 
аге very distinct, R. andegavensis and 
tomentella, the latter is not at all uncominon. 
and the day before yesterday I found И in a 
place ten miles. distant. from Twycross.“ He 
states that he gave а biographical lecture at 
Loughborough before the members of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, on three 
Leicestershire-eborn celebrated botanists - Dr. 
Pulteney, born at Loughborough and the two 
Sherards born at Bushby. * The lecture was 
attended by at least 100 people and was well 
received.” He mentioned the  Nherardian 
Professor and the Herbarium at Oxford and 
exhibited a specimen of Sherardia arvensis and 
of Pultenaca, and an engraving of Pulteney. 
In the grounds of his host, Mr. Herriek of 


from a picture by Nir 


Beaumanor, he found Agaricus blandus and 
Peziza leporinus of Sowerby, the latter five 


inches in length 

On July, 31, 1867, he asks for dried specimens 
of Rosa hibernica, and states he has * found 
Poterium muricatum at the foot of the 
embankment near Millbrook " (already recorded 


for the county by T. Kirk). 
On August 9, 1867, Bloxam thanks Baxter 


for the dried specimens of Rosa hibernica. and 
hopes later to obtain a living plant. He also 
writes that he “has been to Kew and seen 
the collection of Roses and Brambles there.” 
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rather slow of accomplishment, with 
species at any rate. 

They may be propagated by division of 
the roots or by seeds, which are produced 
in plenty. Alstroemerias are not well adapted 
to pot culture, owing to the long, bundled 
roots, but the more tender species аге 
excellent subjects for planting out in a 
cool conservatory or corridor. 

There is a strong natural tendency to 
variation, but I do not think that any 
success has attended the efforts made to 
effect a cross with Bomarea, to which the 
Alstroemerias are allied. 


some 


During severe winter weather, it is 
advisable to afford the plants a little 
protection. A. aurantiaca was introduced 


1831, and has flowers of rich 
à good garden plant 
and also one of the hardiest species; A. 
aurea and A. lutea have flowers of 
varying shades of yellow with faint flushings 
of red. Both species are free-flowering and 
robust, and as iu the case of A. aurantiaca, 
Increase very rapidly. 

A. chilensis has flowers of various shades 
of pink, white, vellow, red and orange, and 
with curious and beautiful markings. This 
species is excellent. for supplying cut blooms 


from Chile in 
orange colour. It is 


and a batch of plants furnishes a most 
beautiful array of colour in a suitable 
border. All the above species are natives of 
Chile. 

А. psittacina, which was introduced from 
Brazil in 1829, has green and red flowers, 


This species is not quite so hardy as some, 
so that it is advisable to plant it. m a 
warm and sheltered position. 

A. Pelegrina and its white form are both 
lovely plants, unfortunately too tender to be 
planted in the open; they are, however, 
eminently suited for à cool house, in which 
they will produce their exquisite blossoms 
with the greatest freedom. 

By growing а representative 
Alstroemerias may be had in flower from 
early June to late September; the blooms 
are fairly persistent and last well in a cut 
state. 

Many others have been in cultivation, and 
it is somewhat difficult to assign limits 
between species and varieties in this family ; 
almost endless variations have been obtained 


collection, 


and all are worthy of cultivation. Those 
enumerated are, with the exception of 
A. Pelegrina, hardy, and all are excellent 


garden plants. А. E. Arnold. 





SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
AFFECTING THE FRUIT GROWER.* 


SERIOUS research into questions affecting 
fruit growing may Бе said to date from 
the time the late Miss Ormerod commenced 


her entomological research, a period of about 
forty vears.. For the major portion of this 
time and with the exception. of опе isolated 
that of the work of the Duke of 
Bedford. and the late Mr. Spencer Pickering, 
in feet until the last 15 years, the research 
and study into. fruit growing has been 
confined to the causes of diseases, whether 
entomological or mycological, and to their 
prevention or amelioration. Pathological 
workers have covered a vast field, not only 
as regards the actual diseases, but also into 
the nction of the chemical spray fluids used 
for combating them. 


The elucidation of these 
ditheult and requiring considerable 
and = time, i$ in the main 
Briefiv, it. consists in determining 
vulnerable phase in. the. life 


саме, 


problems, though 


patience 
straightforward. 
the most 
history of the 


* Numitiaryv ot a paper on Some Unsolved Problems 
Affecting the Fruit wrowér read by Captain R. Wellington 
at othe © Fruit. Couterence “held at Sceab- Hayne Agri- 
cultural College, Newton Abbot, Devon, on January 22, 
1004. 
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parasite and of then attempting to eliminate 


the pest either. by a direct killing attempt 
or by rendering the host. impervious to its 
attacks. 

The problems to which | wish to refer in 
this paper are what may be termed 
physiological problems and these have 
received detailed attention only within the 
last fifteen years. 

They consist of the study of all problems 


growth and fruition of 
health. The Duke of 
Pickering studied 
but no real 
carried out 


connected with the 
the tree or bush in 
Bedford and Mr. Spencer 
some aspects of the question, 
systematic research work was 
until the Research Stations at Long Ashton 
and Wast Malling were founded. Growers, 
of course, have noticed the effects produced 
by various methods of culture, and by the 
vast accumulation of such knowledge practice 


has been modified. from time to time, 
Many of the progressive growers have 
propounded systems of culture, as the best 
means of obtaining suceess, and these have 
each had their vogue, but. as I have said, 
of systematic research - which alone is of 
permanent value—little has been done. "This 
is all the more surprising seeing that upon 
these problems depend the extent to which 
a fruit. plantation will. be successful. 

Tho real reason for this neglect. is that 
the problems all consist of enquiries into 


operations which, on the face of them, seem 
simple, but whieh, when investigated in 
detail, are difficult of solution by reason of 
the faet that the desired results cannot be 
obtained by separating the whole problem 
into water-tight sections and by elucidating 
each in turn. Growth and fruiting are the 
result of the complex interactions of many 
factors difficult) to control. 

For instance, it is impossible to lay down 
a satisfactory method of pruning Apples by 


taking a series of trees in a plantation, 
pruning them in different ways and then 
noting the results. Other factors such as 
rootstock influence, soil water content, mamn- 
uring, climatic conditions, ete., come into 
play, and combined may easily produce 
effects which will completely cover up the 


real results of the pruning experiments aud 
consequently cause deductions which тау 
be not only misleading but also diametrically 
opposed to the correct answer to the 
question. The chief problem 1 have chosen 
for review, and 1 am = aware it covers an 
immense field for research, is the question 
of the fruitfulness of the various conimercial 


varieties of Apples under varying soil and 
climatie conditions. 
Some ten or fifteen years ago, most. of 


the unfruitfulness in Apples, if not considered 


due to lack of manuring and the usual 
cultural operations, was put «down to their 
self sterility. Моге recently it was found 
that with few exceptions Apple varieties 
were self sterile, that is to say they were 
unable to set fruit with their. own pollen. 
To some extent, no «doubt, reduction of 


crops has taken place as a result of plant. 
ing large breadths of one single variety. То 
my mind, this cause is only one of the 
minor reasons of unfruitfulness, for as a 
general rule there is sufficient pollen of other 
varieties in the neighbourhood for the 
purpose of pollenating the small number of 
flowers required to produce а crop. 


The essence of the problem is the deter- 


mination of the factors which go to make 
the tree feeund, że., capable of bearing 
fruit—and it is this main question which 


has received so little attention. There is no 
doubt that failure to produce fruit is due 
to the fact that physically the tree may be 


barren just in the same way that many 
animals are. barren or only partially fertile. 
We know perfect]: well that by making 
breeding animals over fat we produce 
artificial barrenness, similarly by judicious 
feeding wo make them more prolific. With 
fruit. trees we get a similar state of affairs. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Young Lads and Horticulture.--! aim 
it would be rather difficult for young 
who have centred thier ambitions on 


агаи! 
The? 
horti- 


culture to commence a fresh career in another 
calling. When the eost. of living is cheaper 


horticulture will probably regain its importance 
of pre-war days, then we shall be able to 


prove that there are lads. to-day quite as 
keen and ambitious as there were twenty 
veus ago. Between now and the time when 
gardening on a larger seale is possible agam 
Г suggest that those who are disengaged 
should transfer their interests to market 
gardening and resolve to gain all the 
experience and knowledge they can, unul 
the the time comes for the achievement ot 


their ambitions. Young Journeyman. 


—— I was pleased to see by the note frein 


Mr. С. К. Hudson on p. 8] that young 
gardeners can obtain a certain amount of 
selentifie education by means of short courses 


of study at the Hertfordshire Institute of 
Agriculture, St. Albans; that is a big step 
forward which has been wanting for many 
years. l am well aware of the valuable 
Instruction given in the Wisley Gardens of 
The Royal Horticultural Society. but it is 
impossible for the voung gardener working in 
private establishments to take advantage 
of this for various reasons: he must begin 
his life's work in a good garden at fourteen 
vears of age or soon after. that, and cannot 
be away for a two or three years’ course 
without suffering loss in other respects. | 
have often thought. that if something. in the 
way of short. terms could be arranged for 
young gardeners at Wisley, it would have 
met with the approval of the donor—5ir F. 
Hanbury—who was such n good friend to 
gardeners, and would appear to be an easy matter 
for the Royal Horticultural Society to arrange. 
As things are at present the private. gardener 
gets very little help or. encouragement frorn 
the Royal Horticultural Society although his 
skill and exertions in. times past have 
helped the Society immensely, in fact 
but for the private gardeners’ help in years 
that are past the Society would not be in 
the fine position in which it is to-day. Some 


correspondents write. that the prospects for 
young gardeners are not very good: with 


this opinion I quite agree. so far as private 
gardons are concerned. so 1nany owners of 
estates having had to reduce their staff, and 
other establishments are closed altogether, As 


a consequence of this the large number of 
journeyvmen who were. required before. 1914 
may never be wanted again. There will, 


however, always be a demand for vood men 
who have thoroughly studied their profession : 
public gardens and parks will increase n 
numbers, and need. superintendents and fore- 
men, Whilst commercial horticulture is extend- 
ing with the rapid growth of the population, 
especially in regard to the supplies of plants, 
flowers and fruits. Fhe younger members of 
the profession should endeavour to gam а 
wider knowledge and experience, and not 
restrict their attention to the work of private 
«ardens. W. H. Divers, V..M.H. 


Loss of Fragrance in Musk.— All who remember 
the strongly-scented Mimulus moschatus are 
indebted to Mr. E. M. Holmes for his inter- 
esting article (р. 78), with its many facts 
and suggestions as to how the plant has 
lost its scent, and possible recovery. Among 
other reasons he apparently fears that Harri- 





son's Musk may have been propagated so 
freely and grown in mistake for the older 
plant as to have eventually supplanted it. 


But was this hybrid likely to be mistaken 


for the old scented Musk 7 In. 1882, а plant 
known as Hurrisons Musk was grown us а 
pot plant in this district. Its stems were 


about six inches m height, carrving broadly. 
ovate, coarsely toothed leaves, of the same 
texture as the other Musk, but less downy. The 
vellow flowers of medium size were faintly 
spotted with pale brown. ‘The Musk scent 
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was present, but only slightly. If this plant 


was the true Harrison’s Musk, and I see no 
reason to doubt it, I fear the theory of 
substitution put forward by your corres- 
pondent must fall to the ground. No one 
could mistake the one for the other. L. 
Coomlis, Nyman’s Gardens, Handeross, Hay- 
wards Heath. 


Mulberry Trees. -- Having read with great 
interest Mr. A. D. Webster's article in your 
issue of January 19 on Ancient Mulberry 
Trees, a few notes relative to the uses and 
propagation of the Mulberry may also prove 
interesting to your readers. These are from 
personal observation of a three-hundred-year- 
old tree in a Suffolk garden. The fruit of the 


Mulberry makes an excellent wine which, if 
carefully. bottled, is like Champagne. A fine 
jelly may be made from Mulberries mixed 


with Crab Apples, but the berries should be 
gathered before they are quite ripe. Mul- 
berries will keep well if bottled, but must 
be dry when picked, Mulberry liqueur also 
may be made. These are only a few uses 
to which the fruit may be put. Аз to the 
itself it is, indeed, “The wisest of trees.” 
During the many years in which I knew this old 
Suffolk tree, it never once came into leaf until 
all danger of frost was over. The propaga- 
tion of the Mulberry, if there is an old tree, 
is not difficult. Опе simpie method is to 
cut some fruit-bearing branches (they occa- 
sionally break off), and insert them firmly and 
deeply in rows, in the autumn, in a shady 
border; most of them will have rooted by 
the following autumn. A still older method 
is to tongue and layer a branch into a box 
of soil suspended in the trec, the branch 
being sawn off when the roots have formed. 
The Mulberry should have a place in every 
large garden, but not in a small one. £F. M. 
Hewat, Langford. | 


tree 


Lapageria rosea. 1 do not think that this 
plant is correctly described as sub-tropical 
(p. 67). Like so many other Chilian subjects 
it makes itself quite at home in the milder 
districts of Great Britain, including all the 
southern and western counties from Sussex 
round by Cornwall and Wales so far north 
as [nvernesshire. It seems about as hardy 
as the common varieties of Camellia, but will 
not bear so much exposure to sunshine, 
flourishing best on a north aspect. The most 


formidable difficulty in getting it established 
comes from slugs, whieh are particularly 
partial to the green shoots, like slender 


Asparagus, which Lapageria sends up from the 
roots. A ring of perforated zine placed round 
the stem serves to keep the enemy at bay. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 





NURSERY NOTES. 


MESSRS. 


Тик 
Co... Bush 
Interest and 


STUART 
nurseries Of Messrs. Stuart 
Hill Park, Enfield, 
Instructioa. for there are at all 
times to be found many plants of especial 
beauty and not usually to be met with in 
general cultivation. The hardwooded ** New 
Holland " plants are a special feature, and 


LOW AND CO. 


Low and 
always afford 


of particular merit аге the Acacias, of 
which Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. grow a 
large selection, including A. pubescens, a 
beautiful plant with drooping branches of 
feathery foliage, bright flowers and useful 
for training over the rafters of the green- 


house; A. leprosa, with simple leaves, which, 
when rubbed, emit an uncommon odour; 
А. armata and А, Drummondii, which make 
excellent. pot plants and are grown exten- 
sively for market : A. Riceana, with 
drooping branches, and A. cordata, with 
spiny phyllodes. 

Boronia megastigma and B. 
are two subjects grown in 
for the market trade, 
to note that they are proving highly 
popular not only on account of their 
delicious fragrance, but because they possess 


heterophylla 
large Quantities 
and it is interesting 
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good lasting qualities and remain attractive 
in dwelling rooms for many weeks. В. 
elatior is also a striking species, and is 
interesting in that many flowers ranging in 
colour from reddish-brown to deep purple, 
are often produced on one branch.  Leptos- 
permon scoparium, represented by the 
varietal -forms Nichollii, carmine; bullatum, 
Chapmannii, bright rose, and Boscowenii, a 
very beautiful form with large red flowers 
and compact habit, are to be seen in large 


batches: while Ericas and Epacris are also 
grown in great profusion. Erica gracilis 


and E. g. 


nivalis are the chief sorts grown 
for the 


autumn and winter trade, followed 
by E. melanthera, E. hyemalis, Е. vontri- 
cosa, E. Veitchii, which makes a good pot- 
plant and is hardy, and E. persoluta. Of 
interest, too, was E. cyathaeformis, which, 
we believe, is synonymous with E. persoluta 
laevis, and is an improvement on tho type 
and destined to be a very valuable market 
plant. 

Other interesting subjects noted 
recent visit were Correas, 
from creamy white to 


during a 
ranging in colour 
intense scarlet ; Aotus 


C'H RO NICLE. 


123. 


standard Bay trees are grown and reared 
in vast quantities. 
Many houses are devoted to perpetual- 


flowering Carnations, and although the nurseries 
are situated within so short a distance from 
London the plants are nevertheless the 
picture of health and a credit to the firm. 
Scarlet-flowered varieties, owing to the dull 
weather and fogs, undergo a severe test in 
winter, and many a good variety of this 
colour has had to be condemned owing to 
the pigment fading and turning slaty in dull 
weather. The new varieties Lord Lambourne 
and Brilliant, both stand the test exceptionally 


well, and Aviator, although by do means a 
new variety, is still considered one of the 
best scarlet sorts for winter-flowering. Of 


salmon-pink varieties there were an abundance, 
but pride of place was given to the variety 
Eileen Low (see Fig. 51). The plants, even where 
they had been raised from late cuttings, were 
full of blooms, and the growth was sturdy and 
of sufficient strength to hold the large flower 
The 


erect. colour is a rich warm shade of 
salmon-pink, the? texture of the petals of 
good substance, and the form of the flower 





FIG. 5]. 


HOUSE ОК 


CARNATION 


gracillima, a Leguminous plant with yellow 
flowers; Mitraria coccinea, a beautiful spring 
flowering plant for the greenhouse; Grevillea 
Preissii and G. alpina; Myrtus communis 
and M. Luma, the latter a plant which has 


been in cultivation for hundreds of years 
and is now rarely met with; Chorozemas 
in variety; Callicarpa purpurea, | grown for 


its clusters of blue berries, and Agathaca 
coelestis, a Composite giving a quantity of 
flowers resembling a small single Aster and 
of an entrancing pale blue colour, Con- 
siderations of space forbid enlarging this list 
and we can but state that there were hosts 
of other old-world plants deserving of note. 

Cyclamen in their tens of thousands аге 
cultivated especially for — market, and 
numbers of large greenhouses are devoted to 
this subject alone, while Palms, represented 
mainly by Kentia Fosteriana, K. Belmor- 


eana, and Phoenix Roebelinti, are to be seen 
at Bush Hill in all stages of growth, from 
tiny plants to very large specimens. Some 


idea of the extensiveness of this department 


alone may be realised when we state that 
nearly 100,000. Palms are grown, and it 
is а «са matter to cope with the 
ever ine: casing demand. Ferns are a very 
popular :ierket line and Aspidist ras, 
Genista fragrans, Hydrangeas, fibrous-rooted 


and winter-flowering Begonias, pyramid and 


EILEEN 


LOW AT BUSH HILL PARK NURSERY. 


bold and full Hon. Nita Weir is another 
excellent salmon-pink variety, a trifle lighter 
in colour than the foregoing, with well 
expanded broad petals, while Lord Inverforth 
stands unrivalled for size of bloom and rich- 
ness of colour. Of crimson shades Topsy and 
Nir Edward Mackay Edgar, two recent intro- 
ductions, carried a wealth of blooms and are a 
decided improvement on the older BritishTriumph 
and Carola, while the large stock of White 
Pearl was most pleasing, not only on account 


of its free-flowering habit, splendid growth 
and constitution, but also because of its 
additional quality of perfume. Many other 


varieties are grown, and the firm also excels 


in the cultivation of perpetual - flowering 
Malmaisons. The house devoted to seedlings 
proved of great interest, and although 
numbers have to be discarded as showing 
no improvement on existing forms there 


and 
have 


were some which showed great promise 
will doubtless be distributed after they 
been thoroughly tested. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. not only 
interest themselves in greenhouse foliage and 


flowering plants and Orchids, but also 
devote large areas to the cultivation of 
Vines and Figs, Peaches, ete., under glass, 
as well as to Roses and hardy fruits, and 
have other nurseries at Jarvisbrook, Sussex, 
and Benenden, Kent. 





SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


FEBRUARY 26. A very bright and spring- 
like exhibition was provided on this date, 
and notwithstanding the bitter weather of 
the carly morning and previous day the 
Royal Horticultural Hall was well filled. 
Forced Hyacinths, Tulips and Daffodils were 
prominent, and the fine exhibit of these 
flowers secured a Gold Medal. Hardy 
plants were shown in great variety; there 
were a few exhibits of Orchids, several of 
Carnations, and others of  Camellias and 
forced shrubs. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Present: Sir J. Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), 
J. Wilson Potter, R. A. Thwaites, E. R. 
Ashton, T. Armstrong, J. C. Cowan, 
A. McBean, J. E. Shil, H. G. Alexander, 
H. H. Smith, A. Dye, F. K. Sander, 
Н. T. Pitt, S. W. Flory, R. Brooman 
White, Stuart H. Low and Sir John 
Rutherford. 


First CLass CERTIFICATE. . 


Miltonia William Pit var. Rosslyn (M. 
Isobel Sander x М. Bleuana var. Reine 
Elizabeth).—This is probably the most richly 
coloured Miltonia yet seen. The flowers are 
of good size and the big labellum has a 
rather deep noteh in front. The colouring 
is intense ruby with erimson-purple shading, 
and this is seen practically all over the 
flower, although it pales at the bases of 
the petals and to almost white at the base 
of the sepals. The base of the lip has a 
yellow mask and its radiating lines are 
margined with white, while a few white 
spots occur beyond the mask. In the centre 
of the mask there are two or three brown 
lines. А magnificent new Orchid. Shown by 
H. T. Prrr, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Odontioda Purple Emperor (О. Armstrongi 
var. Peerless x O. Coronation)..—A distinctly 


coloured Odontioda of rich  ruby-crimson 
colouring, with a border of deep dark purple 
around the sepals and petals. The lip is 
pale rose-purple with crimson markings and 
finely sets off the bright vellow crest. Shown 
by Messrs. ARMSTRONG and Brown. 


Odontoglossum Leander (parentage unknown). 
— This fine hybrid has flowers of the largest 
size and of capital form. The colour is 
bright rose-purple with curiously curved and 
flaky markings of deep blush and a fringed 
margin of this paler colour. The lip has a 


prominent yellow crest. Shown by R. 
GERRISH. Esq. (gr. Mr. Lovell). Milford 
Manor, Salisbury. 


GROUPS. 


J. J. Botton, Esq., (gr. Mr. Lyne) Claygate 
Lodge, Claygate, Surrey, showed ten splendidly 
grown plants of Odontoglossums and Odonti- 
odas, and these formed a small group which 


was greatly admired by lovers of high 
culture and fine varieties. Odontioda Royal 


Seot had purple blotched flowers as large as 
those of a big Odontoglossum, while O. 
ВгаеКепһиг had intense erimson-purple 
flowers of large size, and the brilliant O. 
Coligne var., Rosemary, had eleven magnifi- 
cent blooms. Odontoglossum eximium, var. 
Daphne, carried a grand spike of fourteen 
flowers, while О. L'aiglon, var. majesticum, 
also carried fourteen richly-hued blooms, and 
a blotched form of О. crispum had a spike 
of sixteen flowers. О. Rosina, О. ardentissi- 


mum and the handsome O. a., var. Robsoniae 
were other fine things (Nilver-Gilt Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. COWAN AND Co's group included 
the bright Odontioda Borta (C. Noezliana 
х OQ. Nathamiel), the fine Laclio-Cattleya 


Hassallii alba: Brasso-Cattleva British Queen, 
the superb. Cattleya Tityus var. Imperator, 
Dendrobium atroviolaceum, D. Melpomene and 
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a fine plant of Miltonia Bleuana with two 
spikes of six blooms each, and two other 
spikes with four and five unopened buds 
respectively (Silver Banksian Medal). 


A very pretty group of Orchids was arranged 
by E. К. AsHwoRTH, Esq.,  Broadlanda, 
Tunbridge Wells; this was a capital exhibit. 
and the well.grown plants were displayed over 
sheets of moss. "һе more notable plants were 
those of Odontioda Joan. the two varieties 
showing & wonderful divergence of form and 
colour; Dendrobium chessingtonense, smothered 
in golden flowers ; Brasso-Cattleya nid roseurn, 


Odontioda keighleyense, Odontoglossum 
Bronlei var. Bronzewing, the very fine 
О. Ashtoni with ten very fine flowers; 


Odontioda Lady Patricia Ramsey, and a fine 
example of Laclio-Cattleya Schróderae (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal). 

The small group exhibited by Messrs. 
SANDERS contained the very interesting and 
pretty Laelio-Cattleya Octavia, one of the 
Laelia anceps crosses; Cattleya Fred. Sander, 
with white, yellow-throated flowers of great 
beauty;  Brasso-Cattleya Pallas, | Odontioda 
Majestic, prettily marked with red-brown on 
a white ground; Oncidium Forbesii, and the 
interesting old Odontoglossum naevium (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. STUART Low anp Со. showed 
Arpophyllum giganteum with a pair of its 
erect — spikes; Miltonia Bleuana aurea 
in variety: | Sophro-Cattleya Atreus — var. 
gloriosa, rich eimnamon - red ; Platvclinis 
glumacea, — Lielio-Cattleva. luminosa, Potinara 
Гоми and several Odontiodas and Odonto- 


glossums (Silver. Banksian Medal). 


Floral Committee.. 


Н. B. May (in 
Allan, J. M. 
Jones, W H. 
Allwood, E. R. 
Stephens, D. B. 
G. W. Leak and 


Section A.— Present: Messrs. 
the chair), J. F. McLeod, D. 
Bridgeford, A. Turner, H. J. 
Page, Andrew Ireland, M. C. 
Јапех W. B. Gingell, W. 
Crane, Chas. 1. Pearson, 
W. D. Cartwright (Sec.). 

Section B.— Present: Mr. G. W. 
the chair), Sir W. Lawrence and Messrs W. 
J. Bean, James Hudson, G.  Heuthe. G. 
Harrow. C. Wiliams, R. DÐ. Trotter A. 


Loder (in 


Bedford, F. G. Preston, T. Hay. G. Yeld, 
C. Elliott, Reginald Cory, W. B. Cranfield 


A. Bowles. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


and E. 


Canarina campanulata. -An old garden plant 
popularly known as the Canary Bellflower. 
lt is a native of the Canary Isles. The 
drooping, bell-shaped flowers are of bronze 
yellow colour, flushed with purple and are 
borne singly at the ends of the branches. 
The plant is not hardy im this country and 
requires the protection of a cold greenhouse. 
The stems die down in the summer, the new 
growths being produced in the winter from 
the large, fleshy., tuberous root stock. C. 
Campanula and C. laevigata are synonyms 
of this plant. Shown by Col. Messen, Nymans. 
Handeross. 

Lachenalia Stam.—A 
Cowslip with bright green foliage and long 
pale yellow flowers, the inner segments. of 
which are tipped with green. The stamens 
slightly protrude from the tubular perianth, 
and the bracts are coloured rose purple. 


very pretty Cape 


Lachenalia Rutland.—A charming plant, 
the flowers of which are a brilliant salmon 
scarlet) colour in their undeveloped state, 
changing as the flower opens to bright 


yellow. The inner segments of the perianth 
are edged with a zone of deep bronze- 
purple, and the flower stems are marked 
with reddish purple spots. 

Freesia Flame, —A variety with well-shaped, 
large, tubular flowers. measuring about 
one-and-a-half inch across. The colour is 
bright yellow, the lower segments of the 
perianth being. marked with vivid orange 
blotches and with a few clearly defined 
brown lines. The three foregoing novelties 
were shown by Rev. J. Jacon, Whitewell 
Rectory, Whtehureh, Salop. 
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Iris Little Boy Blue.—-A noteworthy seedliny 
of the Iris Cantab type, with flowers of a 
clear, deep blue colour. The height of the 
plant is about six inches. The outer 
segments each have a handsome, clear deep 
yellow crest, shaded with white at the 
base and faintly spotted with a few minute 
black dots. Shown by Messrs. HERBERT 
CHAPMAN, Ltd., Rotherside Gardens, Rye, 
Sussex. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. STUART Low Ахр Co. showed 
Carnations which embraced several varieties 
raised at Bush Hil Park, including Hon. 


Nita Weir, Lady Inverforth, and Eileen Low, 


all good salmon-pink varieties, and Sheila 
Greer, orange ground marked with scarlet: 
Reginald Cory, cerise scarlet; and Arnos 


Adjoining the Carnations 


Grove, hehotrope. 
Boronia 


were varieties of — Hippeastrums, 
megastigma, Olearia ramulosa, Camellias. 


Rogiera cordata and other greenhouse plants. 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. C. ENGELMANN arranged a pretty group 
of Carnations and included Laddie, salmon 
pink ; Saffron, yellow ; Donald, crimson : White 
Enchantress, and Goliath, a large deep pink 
flower (Silver Banksian Medal). An excellent 
display of Carnations was also staged by 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., prominence being given 
to Maine Sunshine, yellow: George Allwood, 
salmon-pink: Laddie. $salmon-pink: Coral 
Glow, deep apricot: Edward Allwood. scariet : 


Topy, crimson, and = White | Enchanutress. 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 
Messrs. К. AND С. CUTHBERT showed a 


very bright collection of well flowered forced 


Azalea mollis x A. sinensis seedlings, and 
edged the exhibit with pots of Hyacinths 
(Silver Banksian Medal). From Messrs. 
L. К. HRvsskELL, Ltd., came a picturesque 


group in which Camellia cuspidata, white 
with bright yellow stamens; Clematis indivisa 
lobata, white, and Prunus sinensis alba flore 
plena figured couspieuously together with 
foreed Azaleas, Wistaria sinensis, Anoectochilus 
discolor and other interesting plants (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Forced Roses were shown by Mr. Gronret 
Prince who made a feature of Yellow 
Banksian, the climbing variety Fortune's 
Yellow, pale salmon; Golden Ophelia, Hoosier 
Beauty. red, and Columbia, a large rose-pink 
flower (Bronze Banksian Medal). Mr ЁКллхнА 
J. Hicks. also contributed a very pretty 


group and showed a number of epergnes of 
Climbing Lady Hillingdon, Padre, coppery 
scarlet, and the Polyantha varieties bady 


Reading, a sport from Ellen Poulsen. possess- 
ing large flowers of deep rose colour, and 
Glory of Hurst, a dainty flower of brilliant 
cherry red colour (Nilver Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. CRAGG, HARRISON & CRAGG again 
showed their Covent Garden strain of Cinerarias 
in pink and blue colours, the plants being 
of excellent habit and the heads of bloom 
very large (Bronze Banksian Medal). Camelias 
were staged by Messrs. WM. Pavr. Lrp. and 
included Princess Charlotte, a good white 
flower: Baron de Voriere, rose-pink ; Princess 
Bacchoici, scarlet, and Jupiter a single. scarlet 
flower with a prominent. cluster. of vellow 
stamens (Bronze Banksian Medal) 

There were many exhibits of hardy flowers, 


and = Messrs. R. WALLACE & Co.. Lid. 
staged Primula Lingwood Beauty. Anchusa 
myosotidiflora and =  Tulipa  Kaufmanniana 


backed up with shrubs including Hex Pernvi, 
Erica Veitehii; Berberis japonica and numerous 
Conifers suitable for the rock garden (Bronze 


Bankston Medal). Messrs. Watrerer., NONS 
& Crisp. Ltd. showed seasonable hardy 
flowers | including large batches of Erica 


mediterranea hybrida., Iris orchioides, vellow : 


Anemone blanda seythiiicea, pale blue and 
white: and the rare Tulipa praestans, a 
native of Bokhara with orange-red flowers 


and a yellow base (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Curar AND Sons, Lro., 
hardy flowers such as 


Messrs. J. 
collection of 


From 
came a 
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Saxifraga oppositifolia alba, Primula rosea, and 
Pulmonaria azurea (Bronze Banksian Medal), 
while Messrs. MAURICE PRICHARD AND SONS 
showed Saxifragas in variety, including the 
hybrids H. Marshall and Gem, each with pale 
blush flowers. 

Mr. F. С. Woop planted a well-arranged 
rock garden with the double Primula lilacina, 
Sedum Palmeri, Pulmonaria rubra and a 
selection of rock garden shrubs (Bronze Bank- 
sian Medal) and Messrs. SKELTON AND KIRBY 
were also the exhibitors of a rock garden 
planted with many species in bloom backed 
by profusely flowered specimens of Forsythia 
vitellina (Bronze Banksian Medal. 

A very charming rock garden exhibit was 


staged by Messrs. W. CUTBUSH & Son, 
neatly arranged with Alpines and hardy 
flowers and shrubs. Great splashes of colour 


were provided by masses of Azalea Hexe, А. 
Kacmpferi, and A. Hinomanyo: other 
interesting plants were Daphne Cneorum 
majus, Menziesia empetriformis, Iris bucharica 
and  Saxifragas and Crocuses in variety 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

A colleetion of hardy evergreen shrubs and 
Conifers was shown by the ORPINGTON 
NURSERY Co., and included in the exhibit 
were some fine specimens of Olearia Forsteri, 
Corokea virgata, Griselinia variegata, Osman- 
thus Delavayi, and Viburnum Henryi. 

Mr. G. REUTHE displayed the rare Galan- 
thus cilicicus, Cyclamen Coum, Berberis 
japonica hyemalis which differs from B. j. Bealii 
both in foliage and the production of longer 
racemes of flowers, Rhododendron eximeum 
with pink flowers, which was discovered by 
Booth in Bhutan in 1853, and R. lutescens, 
with yellow. flowers (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

Large drifts of Erica carnea, B. e. alba, 
and E. hybrida Darleyense were the features of 
the exhibit from Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BEALE, who also showed good specimens of 
Soldanella alpina. and Gazania splendens. 

Messrs. R. ‘TUCKER AND ОХУ showed an 
excellent collection of Saxifrages as well as 
a pink form of Anemone Pulsatilla named 
Madame van d Elst (Silver Banksian Medal). 
Primula The Jewel, a pretty hybrid raised 


from P. Juliae as one of the parents and 
possessing bright rose-purple flowers, was 
shown in quantity by Messrs. R. Сил, AND 
Sons, the group being backed with large 


Arums and lirica Veitchii (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

The highly fragrant Viburnum Carlesi and 
V. buddleifolia, a Chinese species with white 
flowers, were a very attractive feature of the 
exhibit from Messrs. BAKER AND Co., and a 
collection of miscellaneous hardy and bulbous 


flowers was shown by Messrs. BARR AND 
Sons, including a fino selection of Narcissi, 


Crocuses, Irises, and Saxifragas (Silver Banksian 
Medal). Polyanthuses and Primroses were dis- 
played in great variety of colour by Mr. Q. 
MILLER (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND Со., contributed 
bold masses of Cyclamen = Atkinsii album, 
Saxifraga  burseriana Gloria, S. Irvingi, and 
Iris reticulata, and arranged flowering shrubs, 
such as Rhododendron praecox, Pieris Japonica, 
and P. floribunda at the back of the group 
(Silver Banksian Medal). The Misses HOPKINS 
also showed a rock garden planted with an 
assortment of hardy flowers and Mr. P. 
PINNEY contributed a collection of Violets. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: Messrs. E. A. Bowles (in the chair), 
G. W. Leak, Geo. Monro, J. Jacob, F. H. 
Chapman, Reginald Cory, Charles H. Curtis, 
W. B. Cranfield, Herbert Smith, G. Churcher, 
J. W. Jones, E. Titchmarsh, J. de Graaf, C. 
W. Needham. P. R. Barr and W. Poupart. 

А very imposing group of forced Daffodils 
and Tulips growing in bowls of fibre was 
shown by Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lro. The 
great wealth of flowers was well arranged 
with regard to colour effect and the quality 
of the blooms was exceptionally fine. Among 
the Trumpet Daffodils prominence was given 
to King Alfred, one of the finest yellow varieties; 
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Olympia, a large bloom but rather coarse 
in form; Weardale Perfection, with cream 
porianth and pale yellow coloured trumpet ; 


W. T. Ware, a dainty bicolor, and the 
popular varieties Empress and Madame 
Plemp. Yellow poetaz varieties were repre- 


sented by Jaune à Merveille and Klondyke, 
while among white varieties Sycamore and 
Elvira were noted. Of Tulips there were 


excellent bowls of Pelican, white; La 
Grandeur and Vermilion Brilliant, scarlet ; 
McKinley, rose cerise; Duchesse de Parma, 


a variety somewhat resembling Keizerkroon ; 
Rose Luisante, rose shading to white at the 


base; Ibis, deep rose; Mon Tresor, King of. 


three good 
violet. 

the 
also 


the Yellows and Yellow Prince, 
vellow varieties, and Van der Neer, 
Hwaeinths, Fritillaria Meleagris and 
white Crocus Kathleen Parlow, were 
included in the group (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. H. CHAPMAN, Ltd., showed the 
dainty Iris Cantab, Daffodil Surprise, a hybrid 
between Will Scarlet апа N. cyclamineus, 
and a giant Leedsi variety named Calirrhóc. 
The Rev. J. Jacob, -Whitewell Rectory, 
Whitchurch, Salop, showed some very fine 
seedling Freesias and Lachenalias. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (chairman), 
W. Poupart, J. Cheal, H. S. Rivers, A. H. 
Pearson, Geo. F. Tinley, S. B. Dicks, W. F. 
Giles, F. Jordan, A. Metcalfe, T. Pateman, 
A. Bullock, H. Markham, E. Harriss, К. 
Beckett, А. C. Smith, E. Neal, Geo. Kelf, 
H. Prince, W. H. Divers, H. V. Taylor, К. 
Bunvard, Fred. G. Treseder, and A. N. Rawes. 

Messrs. Sutron AND Sons contributed an 
excellent exhibit of vegetables for which a 
Nilver-gilt Knightian Medal was awarded. The 
various subjects wero arranged in an attractive 
manner, and the use of a black velvet ground 
served to throw the vegetables into strong 
relief. The general quality of the produce was 
excellent and forced heads of Seakale were 
superb, There was also some splendid Rhubarb 
of the Sutton variety. Other vegetables of 
interest and merit were Golden Ball Lettuces, 
Superb Early White Brocoli, Student Parsnips, 
Suttons Favourite Carrot, Globe Leeks and 
Onions Ailsa Craig, Rousham Park Hero and 
Perfection. In addition to these there were 
Cucumbers, Mustard and Cress, Mushrooms, 
Potatos, Celeriac, Chicory, Scorzonera and 
several other kinds. 

Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co. displayed their 
usual exhibit of select varieties of Apples in 
season, and on this occasion they included 
Heusgen's Golden Reinette, King of Tompkin's 
County, Sturmer Pippin, Cornish Aromatic, 
Sir John Thornycroft, Sanspareil, Crawley 
Reinette, Mabbott’s Pearmain, Allen's Ever- 
lasting, and Rhode Island Greening. 

Messrs. SHEARN, Tottenham Court Road, W., 
displayed an unusually good exhibit of im- 
ported fruits, and it was the general opinion 
that the collection was the best of its kind 
that had been displayed in the Hall for very 
many years. The various fruits were arranged 
in fancy baskets and the whole exhibit was 
a feature of the exhibition. The principal 
subjects were Gold Mine Nectarines, Pucelle 
Peaches, Apple Plums, Black Currants that 
had been preserved in cold storage, William's 
Bon Chretien Pears, St. Michael Pines, Cuban 
Grape fruits, Custard Apples, Mangos, Oranges, 
Pecan Nuts and Californian Walnuts (Bronze 
Hogg Medal). 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 


PROVIDENT. 
THe monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the R.H.S. Hall on Monday, 


Feb. lith, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, presiding. 
Nine new members were elected. 

Two members over the age of seventy 
years withdrew the sum of £60 3s. 8d. from 
their deposit accounts, and the sum of 
£28 18s. 2d. plus £10 funeral benefit was 
passed for payment to the nominee of a 
deceased member. The sick pay for the 
month on the private side came to £96 93. 
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aud on the State side to £86 12s. Grants 
amounting to £15 12s. were made from the 
State Section to four members for dental 


treatment, and £1 13s. to two members for 
optical treatment; threo other cases were 
also considered. The trustees reported that 


they had invested a further sum of £1,000, and 
instructions were given to invest a further 
£1,000. 

The arrangements for the Annual Meeting 
were made, also for the proposed alteration 
of Rules to allow new members to become 
cligible for benefits after six months, and 
that the sum of £20 be paid in future in 
case of death in Scales X and A; £15 in 
B; and £10 in Scales C and D. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


Тнк first ordinary monthly meeting of 
this Society for the current session was held 


at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on 
February 7th, Mr. Robert Fife, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Fife delivered. his inaugural address, 


taking as his subject, ** Reminiscences of the 
Nursery Trade and Gardening Industry," and 
contrasted the methods of cultivation of 
flowers and vegetables in his early days 
with those of the present time. 

The exhibits were:—Snowdrops, from Mr. 
P. Murray Thomson, Bridge Sollers, Hereford- 
shire, and flowering shrubs from —Corswall 
Gardens, Wigtownshire. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS. 


THERE was а large attendance of the 
members of this association at the fortnightly 
meeting held on Monday, the llth ult. 
Tho subject for discussion was Chrysan- 
themums, and it was introduced. by Mr. A. W. 
Smith, The Gardens, Sherfield Manor, Basing- 
stoke. In his opening remarks he referred 
briefly to the early history of the flower, 
and stated that the first Chrysanthemum 
show in England was held in Norwich in 
1840. Full details wero given of the culti- 
vation of the plant. 

The exhibits were Amaryllis, by 
Wade, Abbotsfield Gardens, Goring 
(Award of Merit); four dishes of 
fino colour and in excelent condition. by 
Mr. A. Webb, Tilechurst, and à vase of 
blooms of Iris unguicularis by Mr. F. Alexander, 
Kennets Lodge Gardens, Theale. "Three new 
members were elected. 


Mr. H. 
Heath 
Apples of 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH HORTICULTURAL. 


THE annual meeting of this society (which 
has been established nearly 100 years) was 
held in the Oak Room of the Guildhall, 
Norwich, on February 16th. Captain J. H. 
Mander presided. The annual report, pre- 
pared by the Secretary, recorded that the 
Spring Show which, owing to shortage of 
funds, had been suspended for two years, 
would be revived again this year as a three 
day show in St. Andrews Hall, Norwich, 
on April 24th, 25th, and 26th. During the 
past year over 100 members were enrolled, 
bringing the membership to 480. The financial 
statement showed that the society has a 
balance of over £100 on the credit side. 

Captain. Mander was elected. president, and 
Sir Bartle Frere vice-president. Captain A. 
Sandys-Winoch was re-elected secretary. 

It was decided to hold the Suminer Show 
this year on July 3rd in the grounds of 
Carrow Abbey, Norwich, the residence of the 
Lord Mayor. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Robert Clanfield, previously Gardener to the ate 
COLONEL W. A. ST. CLAIR, Beacon, Dormanstand, 
Surrey, as Gardener to SIR WESTBY PERCEVAL, 
Southdown, The Downs, Wimbledon, (Thanks for 
28. 6d. for R.G.0.F. Box.—Eps.). 


Mr. G. C. Wareham, previously Gardener-steward at 
Holinbury House, Dorking, Surrey, as farm, garden, 
and estate steward to Sir JAMES STEVENSON, Bt., 
G.C.M.G., at the same place. (Thanks for 2s. 6d. for 
R.C.O.F. Box.—Eps.) 
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Obituary. 


Wiliam Bowell — We regret to record the 
death of Mr. William Bowell, whieh occurred 
on February 18. Mr. Bowell who had 
reached the advanced age of eighty-five years, 
was born at Needham Market, Suffolk, and 
was first employed in the gardens of Shrub- 
lands, an estate at that time maintained in 
magnificent style by Sir William Middleton. 
In the early sixties Mr. Bowell entered the 
gardens at Claremont, Esher, and a little 
later was appointed gardener to Sir Henry 
Parker, at Stawell House, Richmond, Surrey. 
where he remained until 1890. In the latter 
year he became gardener at Shiplake Court, 
Oxfordshire, but not long after he removed 





to Hampton, in Middlesex, where he estab- 
lished himself in business as a  mafket 
nurseryman. For а oman of his advanced 


years Mr. Bowell was wonderfully active and 
energetic and маз fully engaged im his 
business up to within a week of his death. 


Mr. Bowell was one of the founders of the 
Richmond Horticultural Society, and served 
on its Committee for many years, conse- 


quently owing to his long residence at 
Richmond and Hampton he was well known 
to horticulturists in the Thames Valley, and 
his death will be regretted by a very wide 
circle of gardening friends. His son, Mr. H. 
S. Bowell, is secretary of the Hampton and 
District Nursery-Workers Club. 


Harry С. Eyres. — Тһе American horticul- 
tural journals record the death of Harry G. 
Eyres, florist of Albany, New York. Mr. 
Eyres was a native of Bemerton, Salisbury. 
Whilst engaged in Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons’ Nursery, Chelsea, he was selected by 
the firm to fill an appointment as Orchid 
grower at Kenwood, near Albany, U.S.A., in 
1881. At that time his employer, Mr. 
Corning, had the finest collection of Orchids 
in the United States. After a time Mr. 
Eyres entered into business, with two friends 
as partners, and established the firm or 
Eyres and Golding. Eventually the Golding 
brothers withdrew from the enterprise and 
Mr. Eyres conducted the business alone, and 


it is stated that he enjoyed practically 
seventy-five per cent. of the floral trade of 
Albany. Mr. Eyres is survived by his widow, 


two daughters and a son. 

Mr. Charles Kitching.— It is with deep regret 
we record the death of Mr. Charles Kitching, 
of Queens Road, Spalding, who passed away, 
after a sudden illness, on the 13th ult. Mr. 
Kitching was one of the pioneers of the 
bulb growing industry. in Lincolnshire, and 
commenced as a young man, by investing his 
savings of a few shillings in a mere handful 
of Narcissus bulbs. From this small begin- 
ning he built up stocks of many acres of 
Tulips and Daffodils, and his bulb-farm had 
the deserved reputation of being one of the 
best kept in the district. His quiet, unas- 
suming — manner and — kindly — disposition 
endeared him to all. and his passing will be 
keenly felt by a wide circle. of friends. He 
leaves & widow, one daughter and two sons. 


William Noble. — ‘The eastern. counties have 
lost a notably successful gardener by the 
death of Mr. William | Noble, who passed 
away recently after a somewhat lengthy illness. 
Mr. Noble had been gardener for eighteen 
years te Sir George and Lady Agnew, at 
Rougham Hall, Bury. Nt. Edmunds, and 
during that period had shown great taste 
and skill in the maintenance of the extensive 
gardens under his charge. As a prominent 
member of the Bury St. Edmunds Horticul- 
tural Societv, Mr. Noble was widelv known 
to horticulturists throughout the district. Phe 
funeral took place at St. Mary's Church 
Rougham, and in addition to members of 
the family, it was attended by Nir George 
and Bady Agnew. members of the Church 
of whieh Mr. Noble was Chureh Warden, and 
representatives of the several local associations 
ii which һе was interested. The floral 
tributes of affection were ünusually nuimerons 
and beautiful 
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Alexander Schenk -Wc greatly regret to 
record the death, on the lith February, or 
Herr Alexander Schenk, the curator of the 
botanie gardens in Berne, Switzerland. He 


was one of the best known horticulturists in 
Switzerland, and was President of the Berne 
Horticultural Society. NS. President also of 


he was able 
German 


the German-Swiss Garden Union 
to render valuable services to the 
horticulturists during the difficult war and 
post-war years, supplying their — botanie 
gardens with rare plants whieh would other- 
wise have been unobtainable. His death 
was due to congestion of the lungs; he was 
still comparatively young, being in his sixty- 
first vcur. 








TRADE NOTES. 


Олма to the death of Mr. А. M. Burnie, 
late co-director with Mr. W. Cuthbertson and 
Mr. R. Fife, of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd.. 
it has been decided to add Mr. David С. 
Cuthbertson and Mr. William Fife Чо the 
directorship. Mr. John Fife has also been 
appointed assistant secretary to the Company. 


А NEW Rose has been submitted. for regis- 
tration by the International Bureau of 


Registration of Horticultural Novelties. [t is 
named Roi Albert, and was raised by M. 
Jean Klettenberg-Londes, Chausse A Alsem- 


berg, Brussels. [t is deseribed as a fragrant, 
hybrid Tea Rose of vigorous growth. with 
normal folage and long buds that open into 
very large and full blooms. Ге colour is 


soft rosy carmine. with a silvery shade, the 
centre. being set off by a tiat of vermihon., 
The variety received a Certificate of Merit 
and Gold Medal at Brussels in 1923, and is 
being grown їп the. trials at Bagatelle. [t 
will be put into commerce in the autumn 
of 1925. 


ANOTHER hybrid Tea Rose from the same 
raiser is named Princesses Маме Јох, This 
Is deseribed as of vigorous growth with 


abundant foliage, long buds which open well: 
flowers large and full, coloured orange-ver- 
milion on cacdiniumevellow. the centre deep- 
ening in shade This variety, which obtained 
а Certificate of Merit and Gold Medal at 
Brussels in 1923. is being grown in the trials 
at Bagatelle, and will be put into commerce 
in the азни of 1924, by Messrs. К. Turbat 
and Co., Route d'Olivet, Orleans (Loret), 
Franee. 


Messrs. Нохтхен AND Co. makers of ereen- 
house and otber boilers, have a large 
and their works, near Dresden, cover several 
aeres of ground: one building alone, the 
central one, occupies 50,000. square feet, and 
is three stories high. “Phere are other works, 


business 


notably in Czecho-Slovakia and Y ugso-Nlavia, 
and branches in every city of importance 
on the Continent. [t is caleulated: that there 
are now, at least, 10,000. of this firmis? 
boilers in use, and their success is appar- 
ently due їп the main to two. facts: that 
the Höntseh boilers will burn any kind of 


fuel, and are simple and easy to assemble. 
Although such a large measure of popularity 
has been attained, the firin is by no means 
satisfied to rest on its ours, and is always 
experimenting and improving. One. of the 
members of the firm, Mr. Walter Hontseh. 
is а qualified civil engineer, and professor of 
heating methods at the College of Horticul- 
ture at. Pillnitz, near Dresden. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Seeds. 
МЕНАТТЕ AND Сө, Chester. 
DICKSON AND ROBINSON, Manchlic-ter, 
STORRTE AND STORIE, Glenearse, Pertheditne, 
D. AND OW. © rope, 6$, Commercial street, Кийе, 


ARTAR CHARDEON AND Sens Гин We tle. 
Мине. 
PARE AND SONS) Waiter Street, WC, 2, -bawn Gras 


Mowets, 


OLD-FASHIONED 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 








that a clerical error 

on * Principles of 
Instead of ^ Dumor- 
Linaria © It 


CORRECTION. Ме regret 
appeared in. the article 
Nomenclature, p. 93. 

reduced Kickxia to 


tier soon 
should read  * Kiekxia, Dumortier, was 
spon redueed to Linaria.” It was not 


Dumortier but other botanists who reduced 
his genus Kickxia. 

GARDENERS NOTICE: 
of notice to which 


The length 
entitled Ès 


Gardener. 
Vou are 


entirely a question of custom, in. the 
absence of any special agreement on the 
point. The faet that you are paid 
fortnightly is only one of the factors 
which would be taken into account. and 
Is not necessarily conclusive. 1f vou are a 
head-eardener you. would. be entitled. to 
receive or give a month's. notice, but if 
vou are an under-gardener a week's 


notice would be usual in most. districts. 
GARDENERS REFERENCE: W. R.J. N. You 
cannot insist upon a reference, but i£. one 
IS. given it must be an honest one. On 
applying for a new situation, the only 
course open to you. will be to. explain 
why no reference is forthcoming and to 


suggest that your proposed employer should 
write direst to your late employer. 


Mushrooms: R. H. Phe Mushrooms are 
attacked by springtails (Aschorutes rufescens) 
and the best. remedy is to. spray. the beds 
with a solution of Woburn tobacco extract 
used at. the rate of one part of extract to 
eighty parts of water. This solution will 
not injure the Mushrooms and care should 
be taken that every part of. the Mush- 
room-bed is damped over. Two appli- 
cations should Бе given, allowing amn 
Interval oof one week., and should be 
applied after all Mushrooms fit for use are 
cut. 


Prants: J. M. d Libocedrus 
decurrens ; 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 3. 
C. L. var. ochroleuca: 4, Juniperus 
chinensis: 5, Cupressus obtusa var. aure ; 
б, Nequola gigantea. =. N. lL, Photinia 
Beathiuntans: 2, Forsythia suspensa. — 
J. €C. The Cypripedium is Monsieur cle 
Curte  (Bonxallit x insigne). The plant 
usel for packing as Helxine Soleirolii. 
Т. B. |. Махтана  burseriana: 2. N. 
Boydin: 3, S. Шаспа. J. А. L. Adonis 
autunminalis: 2, Anemone hortensis. А.А А. 
Brighton, Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda: 

SoC. Vitis rhomboidea. -0.00.0,. 1, Send 
When in. flower: 2. Isoloma hirsutum: 3, 
ljpiplivlliun o truncatum; 4. Anthericum 
vartegatum ; o, Monstera deliciosa. —C'onstant 

Petasites fragrans. 


NAMES OF 


Reader. 
E. DB. Seeds 
varieties of 
still be 
specialists 


Sweep Pras: 
and very fragrant 
Sweet Peas may, we believe, 
obtained: through most of the 
who advertise in our columns, 


of the old 


REMOVAL OF PLANTS AND NOTICE TO 


Quir House: Twenty-five Yours’ Subscriber. 
И, with vour landlord's knowledge and 


consent, vou have been using the premises 
as nursery grounds, vou. would be entitled 


to remove your growing — stock. It. 
however, the land is used as a Market 
Garden, and not as nursery. ground, you 
would not Бе entitled to. remove the 
stock, but would be. entitled tọ compen- 
sation in respect of certain matters; and 
if the premises. are sufficiently small to 
come under the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation Act vou would 
have certain special statutory — rights. 
You should consult. a solicitor on these 


potuts and also obtain his advice as to 


Whether vonu сап be compelled to give 
пр possession oin o view oof the Не 
Restriction Nets, ob vou do not wish to 


lea Ve. 


Communications Recoived. -J. W., Belin -- 
WEAS М Constant Rador F9 H.S =J. G, һ.-- 
Wed Bee. M. I. : 


Marcn sS, 1924. 
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Тик schedule of the Chelsea 


Cheisea Show, Show— which will be held 
1924. on May 27, 28, aud 29— 
issued by the Royal Horti- 

cultural Society, differs materially from 


schedules received from other societies. lt 
is, in fact, a schedule of regulations and not 
one of classes and prizes offered. There 
are no fewer than fifty-four regulations and, 
as many of these difler from those previously 
issued, intending exhibitors should lose no 
time in applying for a schedule and making 
themselves fully acquainted with the regu- 
lations contained thercin. This is particularly 
necessary, as space at Chelsea is severely 
limited and entries must be made not later 
than March 22. All applications for space 
will be subject to acceptance by the Council 
and applicants are expected to abide loyally 
by its decision, which will be given in 
April. As is usual, the Council reserves the 
alate right to refuse any application for 
space, and in the event of a refusal is not 
to be required to give any reason ог 
explanation therefor. In 1923, the maximum 
amount of space allotted to any one ex- 
hibitor inside the tents was one thousand 
square feet, but it is doubtful whether any- 
one will obtain a similar area this vear. 
That the Council anticipates a big demand 
for space is shown by the statement that 
no pictures, plans, or drawings may be 
exhibited except in the sundries avenue. 
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No awards will be made to sundries on 
this occasion as the Council is of opinion 
"they are valueless without practical tests 
in a garden." "The regulation that a deposit 
of £1 must accompany each entry in each 
section or class, or for each distinct space, 
is a reaSonable one, and imposes no hard- 
ship, as the deposit will be returned if the 
exhibitor fulfils his entry to the satisfaction 
of the Council and clears away his exhibit 
within forty-eight hours of the close of the 
show. Certain regulations are in the nature 
of requests with a view to the better 
arrangement of exhibits. For instance, we 
read that ‘‘all exhibits, and especially 
bunches of cut flowers should be much less 
crowded than they usually are and arranged 
in as natural a condition as possible," and 
that ''Carnations or Violas should not be 
shown with paper collars.” It is of interest 
to observe that Leeks and Onions are 
excluded from exhibits of vegetables, 
possibly owing to their odour, but it seems 
to be an unnecessary exclusion, as we have 
rarely found these vegetables offensive even 
when exhibited in large numbers under 
canvas. Exhibitors cards have always 
presented some difficulty at exhibitions, 
and at the Chelsea Show these will be 
limited in size to eighty-four square inches. 
Exhibitors are advised to ensure their 
exhibits against loss by fire or theft and 
they must hold themselves responsible for 
any claims made by persons in their employ. 
This, of course, is good advice, but it 
should not exempt the Council from taking 
every reasonable precaution to safeguard 
exhibits and exhibitors. In making awards 
to the various exhibits the Council will be 
guided by a scheme of points as follows 
Orchid groups: (1) cultivation and quality, 
(2) rarity and variety, 30; (3) general 
arrangement. 30; total, 100 points. Plants 
and flowers id than Orchids: (1), 40; 
(2), 35; (3), 25; total, 100 points. Fruits 
and оол. (1) quality, condition and 
cultivation, 65 ; (2) variety, 25; (3) general 
arrangement, 10; total, 100 points. Rock 
gardens : (1) design, 50; (2) execution, 25; 
(3) plants, 25; total, тоо points. Formal 
gardens : (1), 60; (2), 20; (3), 20; total, 
100 points. А special section of the show 
will be devoted to the scientific and technical 


side of horticulture, and members of the 
Societ v's staff at Wislev will be in attendance 
at the scientific tent to assist Fellows in 


any difficulties that may have arisen in their 
gardens. We are glad to notice that special 
attention is drawn to the cheap tickets of 
admission, which may be obtained by bona 
fide gardeners who belong to societies 
affiliated to the Royal Horticultural Society. 
All visitors to the Chelsea Show will be 
delighted to know that at the forthcoming 
exhibition the Roval Artillery Band will play 
in the Ranelagh Gardens from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, and from 2 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. on the Thursday. The challenge 
cups offered for award at Chelsea this year 
are the Sherwood Memorial Cup for the 
most meritorious group; the Daily Graphic 
Cup for the best rock garden; the Cain 
Cup for the best exhibit by an amateur; 
and the Orchid Challenge Cup for the best 
amateur's exhibit on a space not exceeding 
sixtv square feet, but in regard to the 
award of these cups the Council may reserve 
its decision until the third day of the show. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. are also offering a 
special bowl for the best amateur exhibit ot 
Carnations, and -Messrs. Sutton and Sons a 
silver cup for the best amateur exhibit of 
vegetables. 
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Black Spot on Roses.—In an article entitled 
“A New Method of Controlling Black Spot," 
which appeared in “ The Florist Exchange" 
for February 16, Mr. U. S. Lodge advises the 
use of sodium carbonate as a fungicide. This 
substance is obtainable in two forms, one, 
commonly known as washing вода, which 
contains a large percentage of water of 
crystallization, and the other as “ гу sodium 
carbonate" in which this excess water has 
been removed. It is recommended for spraying 
Roses under glass, and should be used at the 
rate of one-and-half ounce of the crystalline 
form or three-quarters of an ounce of the dry 
form to one gallon of water. Soap should be 
added to make the solution adhere and the 
spray should be applied with force so that all 
the leaves and stems are well treated. Jt is 
claimed that the fungicide will not discolour 
the foliage, and it is cheaper and more effectual 
than the many spray fluids which have been 
recommended from time to time as a means of 
controlling this very serious disease. 


Plant Breeding.—A very interesting address 
on ‘Scientific Plant Breeding " was delivered 
to the members of the Reading Rotary Club 
recently by Mr. W. Giles, head of the seed 
department of  Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading. The lecturer briefly outlined the 
principles of Mendelism, and mentioned how. 
by their application, new varieties of vegetables 
and flowers had been evolved.  Primulas, 
Gloxinias, Nemesias, Potatos, culinary Peas. 
and Beans were cited as a few subjects which 
had been considerably improved within recent 
times and many of the newer introductions 
had their birthplace at Reading. 

Dr. Ragionieri’s Ranunculus.— Visitors to the 
Ghent Quinquennial of last year will 
remember Dr. Ragionieri's exhibit of Ranun- 
eulus there, while those unable to attend 
may remember the reference made to them 
in these pages. We have since received a 
nicely printed and illustrated quarto 
pamphlet by him entitled, Le  Roselline di 
Firenze, with some excellent coloured illus- 
trations of the flowers. It contains an 
historical and cultural account of the 
flower of which Dr. Ragionieri has made 
such а successful speciality. We аге 
reminded of this fact by an illustrated 
article on the subject which appears in the 
recent issue of our French contemporary. 
La Revue Horticole, of Paris. 


Prof. C. S. Sargent.—We deeply regret to 
learn from the American Florist for February 9, 
that at the date of the publication of that. 
Journal, Prof. Sargent was lying seriously ill 
at his residence at Holm Lea, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. We trust by this time that 
Prof. Sargent is much better, and tender him 
sincere sympathy and best wishes for a speedy 
recovery from his many friends in this country. 


British Timber at the British. Empire Ex- 
hibition.—A village hall, à house, aud a 
pavilion, built of home-grown timbers and 
containing every manner of wooden article 
made in Great Britain, will form an impor. 
tant exhibit in the Forestry Section at 
Wembley. It is being organised by u 
Timber and Forest Products Committee, with 
Lord Lovat as its chairman. and Mr. W. 
Dallimore, of the Royal Botanie Gardens, 
Kew, as Secretary. The Committee has been 
divided into Scottish and Inglish sections, 
with Sir Robert Lorimer «designing for the 
former and Mr. Harold G. Turner for the 
latter. The Federated Home Grown Timber 
Merchants’ Association is giving expert atten- 
tion to construction. The village hall will 
be built of Scoteh Pine and Larch. It will 
be 70 feet long and 20 feet wide. The other 
house will show the uses of English Oak in 
a half timbered 15th century house., in 
which 5,000 feet of Oak will be used. The 
Pavilion will be erected solely from English 
hard woods. Inside these structures will be 
placed exhibits of wonderful variety, such as 
fittings апа furnishings from Caledonian 
woods, furniture, kitchen utensils, dairy 
implements, tool shafts, spokes, fellocs and 
naves of wheels, brush backs апа other 
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attention; and a fine specimen of Bilbergia 
zebrina, a Pine-apple-like plant, having two 
large gracefully drooping flower spikes, whose 
gaiety consists more in the long pink 
floral leaves with which they were clothed, 
than in the flowers themselves, which 
possess but little beauty. A Certificate of 
Merit was awarded for the latter. А nice 
specimen of Dielytra spectabilis, to which a 
Banksian medal was awarded, was produced 
by Messrs. Knight and Perry. This, which 
is one of the handsomest of Fumeworts, 
was sent to the Horticultural Society from 
the north of China, by Mr. Fortune. It is 
believed to be hardy, but this point has 
not been conclusively settled, for it is very 
difficult to increase, and as yet plants of it 
have been too scarce to allow of their 
being made the subjects of experiment. 
The plant in question has been slightly 
forced, and therefore its long racemes of 
pink flowers were not so deeply coloured as 
they should have been had it been grown 
more slowly and in bright light. Gard. 
Chron., March 10, 1849. 


GARDENS AT THE IDEAL HOMES 
EXHIBITION. 


IN the great annexe at Olympia there are 
twelve gardens and together these provide 
the most charmingly attractive section of 
the Ideal Homes Exhibition, which was 
opened on Thursday, February 28th, by 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, 
and continues open until the 22nd inst. 
The ground plan has been materially altered 
from that adopted in previous years and 
the result is seen in a better arrangement 
of gardens and more room for visitors. Gar- 
deners who are in London during the period 
of the exhibition should visit Olympia, as the 
various garden designs are instructive. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon has a formal 
garden with flagged paths around a 
tel of Rhododendrons and other choice 
shrubs. The borders are planted with 
interesting dwarf shrubs, Conifers and Daffodils. 
The whole is enclosed in a hedge and there are 
comfortable seats in the semi-circular 
recesses at each end. Messrs. Luff and 
Sons have a large, formal enclosed, garden, 
brilliantly and densely planted with Tulips. 
The centre is flagged and has a quaint and 











sunk 
central 


formal Lily Pool, in which one ог two 
fully expanded Tulip blooms do duty for 
Nymphaea flowers. At either end of one 


border banks of beautiful Azalea mollis give 
additional brilliance, and these are associated 
with Wistaria and Laburnum in flower. 
Across one end of the garden a pergola is 
lightly draped with Wistaria, and at the 
opposite end a pretty tea house permits a 
view of the whole design, but it seems 
scarcely formal enough to be in harmony 
with the garden. The same firm has a pleasing 
rock garden wherein Heaths, Magnolias, Vibur- 
num Carlesii, Azalea Hinomanyo, Crocuses, 
Kalmia glauca and Anemones are bright features. 


Messrs. Winder and Thomson contribute a 
formal garden partly enclosed with walls 
and partly by hedges. А sun-dial forms the 
central point, and other features include 
beds of Hyacinths and ornamental stone 
seats. А delightful demonstration of the 
proper positioning of stones for а rock 
garden is given by Captain R. Symonds- 


Jeune, whose exhibit is particularly attrac- 
tive. The grey stone looks as though it 
had been in position for centuries, and the 
old Junipers emphasise this effect of age. 
Flowering Heaths, Primulas, drifts of Crocuses 
and Anemones are used with artistic re- 
straint in the planting, but we wonder why 
Capt. Symonds-Jeune used two kinds of turf 
—Silloth and the common variety—around the 
rocks, and how long Erica gracilis has been 
a suitable Heath for the rock garden! 
Messrs. Allwood Bros.’ little Carnation 
garden is well planned and cleverly planted 
with the best perpetual-flowering Carnations 
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and varieties of Dianthus Allwoodii. It is 
bright апа  attractive—an ideal garden. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons' garden is severely 
formal—quiet and dignified—with a low hedge 
all around and a series of examples of topiary 
work within. It includes small lawns and a 
formal and serviceable tea house. Outside 
the hedge are narrow borders planted with a 
very interesting set of evergreen shrubs includ- 
ing golden Hollies and Ruscus hypoglossum. 

The rock garden constructed by the Orpington 
Nurseries Co. is very pleasing with its easy 
descent from a coppice of Beech and Conifer, 
and it has a little pool that is entirely in 
keeping with the general arrangement. 
Fortunately the margins of the pool are not 
crowded with plants. Hardy Heaths are a 





FIG, 52.—MESSRS, J. 


CARTER AND CO.S JAPANESE GARDEN 


Mr. G. Whitelegg's formal garden is brightly 
planted. Steps lead down to it from a tiny 
terrace at one end where water issues from 8 
quaint spring, falls into a pool below and 1$ 
carried thence to the central fountain basin. 
Choice shrubs and Daffodils are planted in 
the borders, and the dwarf alpines, Azalea 
mollis and Viburnum Carlesii are conspicuously 
good. Flagged pathways lead through the 
formal garden to a pleasing rock garden with 
its drifts of  Saxifrages, Primulas, alpine 
Azaleas and other suitable plants.} 

Lastly, Messrs. James Carter and Со. в 
Japanese garden calls for special mention by 
reason of its charming design апа great 
beauty. There is a tea house carried over 
a pool of water which is fed from a water- 


AT THE IDEAL 


HOMES EXHIBITION 


feature near the low out-cropping stones 
while Azalea mollis is used in the open 
away from the rocks and there are golden 
Crocuses studding the grass. Mr. B. Pinney 
has à corner garden with paved walks and 
mossy borders, wherein аге hosts of 
Primulas, a few Hyacinths, and а splendid 
lot of Violets. 

The Central Garden Supplies Co. has a 
terraced garden with lawns and trim hedges 
on the higher level, and beds and borders 
of very choice shrubs below, in which are 
Rhododendrons in flower, the fragrant 
Viburnum Carlesii, the graceful Pieris flori- 


bunda, Magnolia stellata and other choice 
shrubs. At the lowest level is a rock 
garden in which stone has been rather 
too freely used for our taste. Suitable 
alpine plants are disposed among the 
rocks. The three-cornered Dutch garden 
arranged by Messrs. К. Neal and Sons 
is in effect a blue garden, and therefore 


proves very attractive to many visitors. 


fall up the hillside (see Fig. 52). The water 
passes down another fall into a stream 
below, which is crossed by а small bridge. 
It is a little hill-side garden. Azalea mollis 
is sparingly planted near a background of 
Conifers, while Daffodils spring from the 
grass. Ву the stream-side double Cherries 
are flowering in association with the grace 
of Bamboos. Near the water there are also 
groups of Daffodils, Primulas, and_ the 
homely, but none the less beautiful, Dielytra 


spectabilis. Two Japanes stone lanterns 
figure in this garden picture and a 
distant pergola beyond the grove of 
Maples is most effective. Considering the 


position and other difficulties we believe 
that Messrs. Carter have never designed and 
carried into effect a more exquisite garden 
at any exhibition. By the use of carefully 
hidden electric globes early morning, midday, 
sunset and evening effects are produced at 
will, and this feature forms a very great 
attraction to the general public. 
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By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN Вагі., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Oncidium. — As soon as the flower spikes 
have been removed from plants of Oncidium 
varicosum, O. Forbesii and O. concolor, the 
plants should be afforded only sufficient 
water at the roots to prevent the pseudo- 
bulbs from shrivelling. They will soon begin 
to grow afresh, and any that require fresh 
rooting-materials should be given attention 
as soon as young roots are observed to he 
pushing from the base of the new growths. 

hese plants are best grown in shallow 
Orchid pans, without side-holes, and suspended 
from the roof-rafters in a house having a 
temperature ranging from 55° to 62°, with a 
slight increase in warmth as the season 
advances. The receptacles should be only 
sufficiently large to just accommodate the 
plants, as they do best in a restricted root- 
ing space. In re-potting press the compost 
with moderate firmness between the roots, 
placing the base of the young growths well 
down into the soil. This method minimises 
the danger of damage by slugs, as these 
pests are particularly fond of the young 
succulent roots of Oncidiums. А suitable 
rooting medium for these Orchids consists of 
equal proportions of Al fibre or Osmunda fibre, 
half decayed Oak leaves rubbed through a 
half-inch sieve, and chopped Sphagnum Moss. 
Such Oncidiums as О. Papilio, О. flexuosum, 
О. Kramerianum and О. Cavendishianum 
should be re-potted when the new shoots are 
а few inches long and new roots commence 
to develop from their bases. These plants 
should be afforded a higher temperature than 
those first mentioned. 


Odontoglossums.— After their long season of 
rest in an intermediate temperature, plants 
of Odontoglossum citrosmum are commencing 


to develop young growths, but they should . 


still be kept dry at the roots until the 
flower spikes appear in the centre of the 
young shoots, when they should be watered 
thoroughly, and in every respect afforded more 
generous treatment. О. grande апа О. 
Insleyi should still be resting in the warmest 
part of the Odontoglossum house. Many 
plants of О. crispum, О. Pescatorei, and the 
many hybrids of the cool growing section, 
together with  Odontiodas, are developing 
their flower spikes. When they are of 
sufficient length the inflorescences should be 
tied to neat sticks. Slugs often appear in 
numbers at this season of the year aud if 
not destroyed are very destructive to the 
young succulent flower spikes. As soon as 
slugs are observed a ре of wadding 
wrapped around the base of the leaf that 
shields the spike will serve as a protection 
from these pests, for while. it remains 
moderately dry it will prevent {һе slugs 
from creeping up the stems. Lettuce leaves 
and damp bran should be placed on the 
stages among the plants as traps. and the 
pests should be searched for night and 
morning. A few plants may need re-potting 
at intervals throughout the year. The bulk 
of these plants are usually re-potted in 
August and September, but any requiring 
additional pot room that are rooting from 
the base of tho current season's growths 
may be re-potted now. 

Seedling Odontoglossums.— Where several of 
these plants are growing in the same pot 
they should be taken out of the receptacles 
when а few inches high and potted singly. 
Seedlings may, with advantage, be afforded 
a slightly higher temperature than the older 
established plants. If any seed capsules are 
ripe & portion of the seed may be sown at 
once around seedlings that have been re- 
potted during the past two or three weeks. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Half-hardy Annuals.— These plants need a 
fairly long period of growth to insure vigour 
before the season of flowering. Such popular 
bedding plants as Stocks, Asters, Tagetes, 
Marigolds, Nemesias, Salpiglossis, Phlox Drum- 
mondii and Zinnias, may be sown during the 
first half of March, and germinated in a 
moderate temperature. No annuals require 
a brisk heat. Owing to lack of space there 
is frequently a disposition to sow most of 
these too thickly, and it is important that 
the seedlings should be transplanted at an 
early stage, or overcrowding will result in 
loss of vitality in the plants. Prick off the 
seedlings in a frame as near the glass as 
possible, and ventilate the frame freely to 
promote sturdy growth. Many of these plants 
succeed when sown in a warm, sheltered 
position out-of-doors in April, and where no 
frame accommodation is available quite good 
results may be obtained by this method, 
though, naturally, the season of flowering 
will be shorter. For late supplies of cut 
flowers this method has much to recommend it. 


Polyanthus.—These beautiful, spring-flowering 
plants play a great part in the floral display 
of gardens during the early months of the 
year. They are invaluable for use in spring 
bedding, also for growing in shady borders 
and the front of shrubberies. The seed 
should be sown in boxes now and the seed 
pans placed in a cold frame and kept shaded. 
Germination is frequently slow and irregular, 
and & piece of glass should be placed over 
the seed-box to prevent loss of moisture. 
As soon as the seedlings are sufficiently 
advanced prick them out and grow them on 
in a cold frame until they are large enough 
to transfer to nursery rows in the open. 

Early - flowering themums. — Where 
increased stock of these valuable border 
plants is required, young growths, should be 
dibbled into boxes of light, sandy soil and 
stood in an intermediate house. When rooted 
they should be removed to a cool house, and 
finally to cold frames. As soon as they 
have been thoroughly hardened they may be 
planted direct from these boxes to their 
flowering quarters. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GEORGE 
OLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Potting.—That cleanliness is essential to 
good culture, not only applies to the plants, 
but also to the materials used in growing 
them. Pots and crocks should be thoroughly 
washed and dried before being used. The soil in 
which the plants are to be potted should 
be warmed to the temperature of the 
house in which they are growing, and if 
easy access to a warm potting shed is not 
available, the potting and top-dressing should 
be performed in the house containing 
the plants. It also should be remembered 
that most stove plants during their 
active seasons of growth require copious 
supplies of water, therefore the importance 
of providing efficient drainage can scarcely 
be over-rated. And in this connection I 
am not thinking only of the ‘‘crocking’’ of 
the pots (notwithstanding this is an impor- 
tant dctail of pot-plant culture and one 
that is too often performed carelessly), but 
also of the importance, when preparing 
composts, of making adequate use of 
materials which are calculated. to admit of 
a free passage of water through the soil. 
Charcoal is one of the most essential aids 
to the successful culture of stove and other 
plants, and to a certain extent may be said to 
uct as а ''safety valve" against over-watering. 

Foliage plants.—Crotons succeed in a soil com- 
posed chiefly of fibrous louin. Pots of small size 
should be used. Cuttings, which should be 
inserted singly in small роз and placed over 
strong bottom heat in the propagating frame, 
may be procured from plants which have become 
‘leggy, ` or the tops from these may be 
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rooted by “ringing,” which is done by cutting 
with a sharp knife, a narrow band (both of 
the outer and the inner bark) from the 
stem, and tightly binding а part of fresh moss 
over the incision. By keeping the moss moist 
through frequent syringings, roots will develop 
in a few weeks, when the tops may be taken 
off below the new roots and potted as specimens. 
Dracaenas, Acalyphas, and Caladiums grow 
well in a compost consisting of about equal 
parts loam and peat, the amount of the 
latter to be varied according to the texture 
of the loam, with the addition of charcoal 
and sand. Dracaenas may be propagated by 
means of *'*toes," that is, by cutting the 
roots into sections and placing them in light. 
sandy scil or fibre over bottom heat, or the 
stems of the plant may be laid in the same 
materials after partially severing them at 
intervals of an inch or two. The varieties of 
Pandanus are easily propagated by  offsets 
from the main stem, which should be taken 
off with & sharp knife and dibbled, not too 
deeply, in small pots filled with light, sandy 
soil Acalypha musaica, when well grown on 
a single stem, makes an attractive decorative 
plant. It is casy to grow, but care should 
be taken not to allow thrips to infest the 
plant. Stock plants should be partially cut 
back and the resultant growths will, in a 
few weeks, provide more useful cuttings than 
the old tops and will also root more readily 
then. than at the present time. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Bsq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Black Currant Bud Mite. — Black Currant 
bushes infested with big bud should have the 
swollen buds removed by hand picking, as 
previously advised, and the shoots dressed 
for a few weeks at fortnightly intervals with 
a mixture of lime and sulphur. As the days 
become warmer, the mites will leave the old 
buds to attack fresh ones, and will be des- 
troyed by this treatment. 


Protection of Fruit Blosesom.— Trees trained 
on warm walls, and especially Apricots, will 
soon be in bloom, and the blossoms will 
need to be protected against damage by 
frosts and cold winds. The best method is 
to fix light canvas blinds on runners fastened 
to the top of the wall, and provided with 
cords and pulleys for raising and lowering 
them at will Another method is to place 
stout poles against the wall, fustened at the 
top, and inserted in the ground about two 
feet from the base of the wall, and the top hal! 
covered with two or three thicknesses of fish 
netting. tving the latter securely to the poles 
with thin twine. 


Orchard Trees. — The pruning and thinning 
of the shoots of Orchard trees should be 
finished by this date, and all prunings raked 
up and burnt. Тһе importance of keeping 
orchard trees well thinned cannot be too 
strongly emphasised. Most orchards аге 
planted with standard trees, especially grass 
orchards, in which sheep, pigs, and other 
animals are often grazed. Such trees are 
usually allowed to develop a mass of growth 
through which the sun and air cannot enter. 
The stems should be protected with tree 
guards or wire netting where the animals are 
grazed. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN. 
Brocket Hall, Herttordshire. 

New Vine Borders. — Where it is proposed 
to make new vine borders preparation should 
now be made in readiness for planting the 
vines towards the end of the present month, 


or during the first. fortnight in April. lt ts 
always advisable to have. the compost. pre- 
pared and placed in. position a week or 


more before planting takes place. 
new vine borders it will be 

provide a concrete bottom, especially where 
there із a clayey sub.soil, to provent the 
roots penetrating into uncongenial soil. [t is 


In making 
necessary tu 
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also essential to provide gpod drainage to 
ensure success in later years. A layer of old 
bricks placed on edge should be systematically 
laid over the bottom of the trench, and 
broken bricks or clinkers placed on them to 
the depth of 12 to 18 inches; this should 
prove an efticient drainage. On top of the latter 
materials place a layer of turves, grass side 
downwards, before the compost for planting 
is added. Vine borders should not be made 
their full size at the start; three feet to 
four feet in width is ample for the first year. 
"The compost should consist of good fibrous 
loam to which should be added clean quarter- 


inch bones, bone meal, charcoal and old 
mortar rubble, but concentrated vine 
manure should not be used the first 
season. . The compost should be well mixed 


and then allowed to remain undisturbed for 
several days before being used. In building 
up the border, turves cut in pieces about 
four inches in diameter are suitable and will 
prove to be а greater attraction to the 
young fibrous roots than if larger turveg 
are used. In planting the vines remove ак 
much of the old soil from their roots ua 1s 
possible and this ix best done by immersing 
them in a tank of water. Disentangle the 
roots, spread them evenly over the surface 
‘of the newly-made 
to. the depth of three inches with soil 
already warmed to the same temperature ак 
the atmosphere in the house. If the young 
vines have not previously been cut back 
I strongly recommend not to do this now, but 
to rub out all the buds to the desired length 
of rod. By this method there will be по 
risk oí the vines bleeding: the disbudded 
.portion may be removed when the young 
vines are growing freely withovt any fear 
of this taking pace. After planting the 
vines will require very little, if any, artificial 
warmth at that stage. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FRENFY, 
The Most, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Leeks.—Seedling Leeks raised from seed: 
sown sometime ago are ready for trans- 
planting into boxes or large 60-sized pots. 
The same treatment as advised for Onions 
will suit them. | 

Peas.--A liberal sowing of an сапу variety 
and a lesser quantity of а  second.early 
variety of Peas should be made for successional 
cropping. To maintain a continuous supply 
of pods other sowings should be made every 
week, according to the demand. 
~ Cauliflowers. - Where Cauliflower 
sown in boxes for early supply some time 
. since the seedlings should be ready for 
` pricking off in frames containing sandy loam. 
Keep the frames closed for a few days 
until the young plants are established, when 
a little air should be admitted, increasing 
the amount on fine days as the plants get 
larger. Plenty of mats should be placed in 
` readiness for use in times of frost. 

Chinese Artichokes.—If the roots of Stachys 
tuberifera have been left in the ground they 
should be lifted and good, sound tubers 
selected for replanting. The rows should be 
18 inches apart and the tubers set 10 inches 
to 12 inches asunder. A fine soil is best 
suited to this crop. When the lines have 
been drawn out and the tubers placed in 
the rows dress the latter with wood ashes. 

Radish.—Sow Radish seed for succession at 
intervals of about ten days. If sown іп 
frames and the sashes kept closed Radish 
seed will soon germinate. 


Brassiacs.—A south border should Бе 


seed was 


pre- 
pared and sowings made of early and late 
Cabbages,  Savoys, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, Scotch Kale, Kohl Rabi, Broccoli, 


Cos Lettuce and Cabbage Lettuce. Make the 
soil very fine, and when the seed has been 
sown if birds are likely to be troublesome 
place a net over the seed bed. The net 
should be made secure against being 
displaced by wind. 


border and cover them’ 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


ERANTHIS TUBERGENII. 
(К. HYEMALIS x ЕЁ. CILICICA). 

THis remarkable garden hybrid (Fig. 53) 
richly deserves the Award of Merit it received 
on the 12th February at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, as shown by 
Nir William Lawrence. . 





\ 
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33.—ERANTHIS TUBEHRGENII. 


FIG. 


16 was raised at Haarlein by the brothers 
Hoog, who now carry on the business and 
great work in hybridising of their late uncle. 
Mr. C. G. Van Tubergen. Through their 
kindness I have grown the plant here since 
1921 and can give it a good character for 
hardiness and beauty. As occasionally happens 
with a first cross between distinct species. 
this hybrid exceeds both parents in vigour 
and size. The bright yellow flowers are 
sweetly scented and when fully expanded 
measure almost two inches across. The green 
involucre is more reflexed than in E. hyemalis 
but less finely divided than in E. cilicica. 
The upper portion of the stalk is more or 
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less ti with red as in E. ciliefea, when 
grown in the open. 

So far the plante have proved sterile, but 
increase by division of the tubers has been 
more generous than is usual with its parents. 
Many of the flowers, especially the larger ones 
that open first, show an interesting gradation 
of form from the normally shaped anther to 
to the centrally placed follicles. The addition 
of a short stigmatic appendix to the apex of 


the anthers of the second rank of stamens 
may be more marked in the next inner rank 
until it becomes difficult to designate the 
organs. In many cases they posscss lengthy 
filaments surmounted by more or.less boat- 
shaped, open follicles, in which the ovules 
are exposed quite nakedly. 

The number of follicles is much higher than 
in the parents, and, only counting those that are 
perfectly formed, may be from twenty to 
thirty instead of the usual six of E. hyemalis. 
They appear to contain perfectly formed 
ovules so that it should be possible to obtain 
seed if pollination were carried out carefully. 
E. A. Bowles, Myddelton House. 


B 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY. 








CONSIDERABLE attention has lately been 
given to the numerous specics of the Crocus 
family, many of which will set secd readily. 
As a result of this some striking new 
hybrids have been raised, and although they 
may lack the stature and hardiness of the 
common Dutch kinds they offer a wonderful 
range of colouring and cover a long flower. 
ing period. A collection of these newer 
Crocuses is to be seen in the frames by the 
Alpine house at Wisley, and their flowers when 
wide open on а sunny morning make a 
brilliant display, while when closed in dull 
weather the exquisite markings on the outside 
of the perianth are seen to advantage. 

Among varieties whose flowers are indi- 
vidually remarkable are Crocus Sieberi versi- 
color Edelsten's Early, which is purple with 
pronounced white feathering, and C. chry- 
santhus Bumble Bee, with pale yellow 
segments, which have a brown-purple reverse. 
Another attractive variety of C. chrysanthus 
is Golden Pheasant with fine chocolate 
feathering. A species which most nearly 
approaches blue in colour is named (possibly 
erroneously) C. Tauri; the colour is deepest 
on the reverse of the segments, the base of 
which is yellow. Some good varieties of C. 
Imperati are also flowering, as is C. susianus. 
In the latter the edges of the vivid orange 


segments curve backwards and in good 
forms the heavy markings on {һе reverse 
are very nearly black. 

On the dry bank behind the frames 
containing these Crocuses is a great display 
of Iris unguicularis, which has this year 


flowered in profusion. 

In the Alpine house a number of ахі. 
frages belonging to the Kabschia group are 
flowering, such as the new, yellow-flowered 
S. Franzii, S. marginata, S. Obristii and S. 
Irvingii, of which there is a splendid pan. 
In the Megasia group Saxifraga afghanica 
and S. ligulata are blooming. The stems 
and sepals of the latter are of a good rose 
colour and the flowers white, suffused with 
rose, while S. afghanica has rosy-lavender 
flowers with brown stems and sepals. It 
also bears a considerable amount of foliage 
at flowering time when S. ligulata is often 
leafless, especially when out in the open. 
S. Megasea Beesiana which is valuable on 
account of its red leaves is not yet in 


Hower. Its blooms are of a deeper colour 
than those of S. afghanica, but are dis- 
appointing by reason of their half-hearted 


manner of opening. Another member of this 
group which has not yet commenced to 
flower is one raised from seed sent into the 
gardens as that of a Begonia. The result. 
ing plants certainly have a resemblance to 
Begonias in their young stage but appear 
to be a form of S. ligulata. 

Other plants now blooming in this 
are Allium Chamaemoly with long ciliate 
leaves and a cluster of white flowers just 
above the soil level, and the bulbous Cyr- 
tanthus lutescens, while on the rock garden 
а bed of Eranthis Tubergenii with its 
golden-yellow globular flowers is coming into 
bloom. 

In the propagating pits plants of Ribes 
laurifolium and of R. laurifolium x R. 
Henryi are in bloom and will shortly be 
planted out. Here also a new Rhododendron 
is in flower. The seed (collected by Forrest) 
wis sown only eighteen months ago. The 
largest plants are not more than two inches 
high including the inflorescence, which accounts 
for half-an-inch of this measurement. 

Around the new pond there is at present 
little showing. On one side is a group of 
Betula nigra, the stems of which have been 
eonspicuous during the winter months. ‘The 
p'auts in question were raised from seed in 
Ainerica, and, contrary to expectation, have 
іл some cases attained standard habit. 

Close by, & new Forsythia (Farrer) is 
flowering in the new shrub border, which 


house 
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appears to be earlier than any of the 
varieties in general cultivation. 

A curious fungus, Fomes annosus, has been 
found growing in the garden. It attacks 
Pine trees and gradually eats out the centre. 
Its brown fructification is sometimes a foot 
in diameter and a new layer is formed every 
year, the old layers persisting and becoming 
hard. The fructification and mycelium are 
strongly luminous. J. E. G. White. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ARBUTUS MENZIESII: THE MADRONA. 


THERE is no doubt that this tree may be 
regarded as the giant of the Heath family 
to which it belongs, exceeding in height and 
bulk even Rhododendron arboreum and R. 
giganteum. Mr. Jephson in his Trees of 
California describes it as reaching 125 ft. 
in height by 16 ft. in girth of trunk, and 
Prof. Sargent in the fifth volume of Garden 
and Forest, figured on р. 151 а tree growing 
at San Rafael in Marin County, California, 
which was 100 ft. high and 23 ft. їп girth 
at three feet from the ground. It is, indeed, 
a notable constituent in that assembly of 
trees on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, which makes this region the 
most wonderful forest area on the globe. It 
has been far too much neglected їп the 
gardens of this country, and old specimens 
are quite rure. 

Except that vigorous, over-sappy shoots of 
voung trees are apt to be cut back by frost, 
this Arbutus is perfectly hardy near London. 
At the same time it is better to avoid 
planting it fully exposed in a bleak, open 
spot. The picturesque but stunted specimen 
figured in the Supplementary plate, which 
grows near the Broad Walk at Kew, would have 
been happier in an open space in thin 
woodland or in a spot where there wus 
surrounding vegetation not pressing too closcly 
on it. Another important matter in its 
cultivation i» that it should be put in its 
permanent place early, for it resents as 
much as any tree the root disturbance 
necessarily involved in transplanting. It is 
safest grown in a pot until finally planted 
out. That it is not a slow grower is shown 
by a tree at Kew raised from seed in 1895 
which is now nearly 30 ft. high and its trunk 
3 ft. 7 in. in girth at two feet from the 
ground. 

Its leaves are the largest among Arbutuses, 
being 3 inches to 6 inches long and halt 
as much wide, smooth and dark glossy 
green above, more or less glaucous beneath: 
although mostly entire, they are finely 
toothed on vigorous shoots. ‘The blossoms 
appear in May, on panicles up to 6 inches or 
9 inches long, the individual flowers being white, 
a quarter of an inch long, and with the pitcher 
shape common to the genus. Like the 
other species, but perhaps more conspicuously 
than any it is marked by its smooth. 
almost skin-like, terra-cotta coloured bark. 
It has, however, to become a certain age 
before this feature develops, and оп the 
stems of young specimens the bark peels off 
in flakes. 

Perhaps Bret Harte is not read so much 
by the present generation as by its imme- 
diate predecessors, but Jephson tells us 
that in his younger days that author 
journeyed overland from Eureka to the Bay 
of San Francisco ani was then so much 
impressed by this tree that he afterwards 
composed — verses in its honour, the 
first lines of which are: 

"Captain of the Western wood, 
Thou that apest Robin Hood, 
Green above thy scarlet hose 
How thy velvet mantle shows.” 





There is a certain poetical license in 
alluding to the bark as scarlet, still the 
resemblance to the traditional “red hose 
and coat of Lincoln green" of Robin Hood 
is near enough to be allowed in verse. 
Possibly the bark is redder in California 
than it becomes here.. W. J. B. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


GALAX APHYLLA. 


Tas plant grows wild in the mountam 
bays of North Carolina, and is popularly known 
as the Fairy Wand Plant, probably on account 
of the stout, rigid stems bearing dainty, 
snow-white flowers. Although introduced во 
long ago as the early part of the eighteenth 
century, it is remarkable that the plant is 
seldom met with in gardens. It is perfectly 
hardy, and revels in moist and shady nooks 
on the rockery, planted in a fairly deep 
mixture of peaty soil and mould, with a little 
coarse sand added. 

My plants of Galax are associated with 
Hartetongue Ferns (Scolopendriums) in a spot 
where the sun reaches them after 2 p.m., 
and the effect is charming. The tufts of 
large, pale green, evergreen, leathery foliage 
are very ornamental during the summer; but 
it is during the autumn that the plant has 
the greatest charm, for then the foliage 
assumes most glowing shades of red or 
crimson. 

The leaves are rounded, toothed, and from 
three to four inches aeross, and shine like 
polished mahogany. They are much prized 
for cutting for winter decorations, and the 
making of floral emblems. The flowering 
period is from June to August. 


SAXIFRAGA GUTHRIANA. 


Ir is seldom that one meets with Saxifraga 
Guthriana under name, but this is not very 
surprising seeing that it belongs {о the 
section best known in gardens as London 
Pride, S. umbrosa, which has become so 
common that its real worth is not properly 
recognised. The popularity of the Kabschias 
and the Aizoon Rockfoils also the members 
of the mossy section is deserved, but we are 
apt to give only scant consideration to other 
Saxifrages, and: even the old London Pride 
justifies its ancient title of **None-so-pretty." 


In the same section, too, there аге 
Saxifrages which have sufficient attractions 
to call for consideration from lovers of 


hardy flowers. S. Guthriana is one of these. 
It is reputed to be a hybrid between $. 
Andrewsii, itself a hybrid, and S. Aizoon. 
It resembles S. Andrewsii very closely, except 
that it is dwarfer and more compact unleas 
in specially rich soil. It has pleasing grey- 
green, leathery foliage, and produces light 
sprays of flowers of pearly pink hue. But 
to the connoisseur the typical S. Guthmana 
is eclipsed by its variegated form, which i: 
a most distinct and remarkably pretty plant. 


having for the enthusiast what is, to him. 
an additional charm in giving some trouble 
to cultivate and, therefore, being a rare 


plant in gardens. It thus delights the grower 
who prides himself or herself on the possession 
of a rarity. This would be a small recom. 
mendation to most of us, but its intrinsic 
beauty is sufficient to justify its inclusion in 
the garden. 

Those who know only the variegated forin 
of S. umbrosa can form but a most 
imperfect idea of the charms of this variety 
of S. Guthriana; the variegation of the latter 
is far more distinct and more brilliant, and 
may be described as a lovely combination 


of white, pink and yellow on a green ground. 


But, unfortunately, the plant is troublesome 
to cultivate, and in the open it is a source 
of anxiety. It should, 1 think, be planted in a 
partially shaded place, and in soil, which, though 
light and well drained, is not too dry. 

It is a gem for a cold or cool house from 
which frost is quite excluded. There it will 
be safe from the attacks of birds, which 
always proved with ine its greatest enemies, 
delighting, as they do, to tear up its 
rosettes. In the open it is practically 
impossible to keep the birds from = destroying 
this pretty Saxifruge. 5. Guthriana is far 
from plentiful, but S. G. variegata 1з even 
less common, and 1 am not aware that 16 
can be purchased froin the trade. S. Arnott. 


— — 
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NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


DEBREGEASIA VELUTINA. 


LITTLE known outside botanic gardens this 
Indian shrub is of some ornamental value 
when in fruit. It will attain a height of 
six or seven feet, but could probably Бе 
kept shorter by suitable pruning in spring. 
The leaves are from four to six inches or 
more in length, lance shaped and narrowed 
to a point, hairy on both surfaces, the 
underside being whitish. The flowers, which 
are freely produced on the younger shoots, 
are monoecious and inconspicuous. The fruits 
become, when ripe, like small, yellow 
Raspberries. In this condition the shrub is 
conspicuous and suggests itself as an inter. 
esting decorative plant for winter effect in 
а warm house. Debregeasia belongs to the 
Urticacea, an order remarkable for the 
unattractive nature of the flowers. 





ARISTOLOCHIA WESTLANDII. 


The Aristolochias constitute a genus of 
plants remarkable for the peculiar form of 
the flowers and the wide diversity in their 
size. Between the small, greenish-yellow 
flowers of A. Clematitis of the open border, 
and the huge blossoms of A. gigas Sturtevantii 
of the stove, there are many intermediates. 
A. Westlandii is a native of the warmer 
part of China and is easily grown in the 
stove, where it can be used as a climber. 
The leaves are six to eight inches or more 
in length, widest towards the middle, then 
gradually narrowed to a point, smooth on 
the upper surface, furnished with soft hairs 
below. The flower stalk, as well as the 
tube and back of the perianth, is covered 
with brown hairs. The striking part of the 
flower is, of course, the much developed 
limb of the perianth, which is broadly oval 
in shape, up to six inches long, and nearly 
as wide. The ground colour is pale yellow, 
but this is nearly obscured by innumerable 
purple veins and dots, a combination that 


immediately attracts visitors interested im 
the less common plants. 

RHODODENDRON ALBESCENS. 
This is a free flowering and beautiful 
greenhouse hybrid of unknown parentage 


blooming naturally in the warm greenhouse 
during February. It was listed in the 
catalogues of the late Mr. Wm. Bull in the 
eighties of last century. Plants were secured 
for the Glasnevin collection in 1898 from 
Mr. A. R. Wallace of Wimborne, and have 
been cultivated here ever since. The young 
shoots are scaly, the leaves lance-shaped, 
two inches by two-and-a-half inches long, 
half-inch by three-quarter-inch wide, glabrous 
and dark green above, glaucous and densely fur- 
nished with brown scales below; the petiole is 
about a quarter-of-an-inch long. The flowers are 
in corymbs of three to four; the stalk a quarter- 
of-an-inch long and, like the minute calyx, scaly ; 
the corolla is pure white, funnel shaped, three 
inches wide, the lobes undulate, somewhat 
reflexed; stamens ten, equalling the corolla, 
hairy towards the base; style smooth, long 
exserted. This pretty hybrid is easily 
cultivated as a pot plant and can be stood 
outside from July to October, requiring only 
to be fed occasionally during the growing 
season in order to encourage the formation 
of flower buds. 


RHODODENDRON ALBESCENS X R. CILIICALYX. 

This is an even finer hybrid (Fig. 54). 
raised at Glasnevin some fifteen years ago 
and it flourishes under the same conditions 
as the first named. In this case the leaves 
are three to three-and-a-half inches long by 


three-quarters to опе -and -a -quarter inch 
wide at the middle; dark green, sparsely 
scaly above, glaucous and densely scaly 


beneath; margins ciliate chiefly towards the 
base; petiole a quarter-inch to a half-inch long. 
flowers in corymbs of five, stalk half-inch 
long and scaly; calyx minute, lobes blunt: 
corolla broadly funnel shaped, four to 
four-and-a-half inches wide, pure white with 
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a faint yellow blotch in the throat; stamens 
ten, shorter than the corolla, softly hairy 
towards the base; young ovary also scaly. 
This is a delightful greenhouse plant; the 


flowers, at first pink, become white as they 
open and have a pleasant fragrance. 





FIG. 54.—RHODODENDRON ALBESCENS x R. 
CILHCALY X, AT GLASNEVIN. 


RHODODENDRON  MOUPINENSE. 


This charming species is now in full flower 
and is a true evergreen. The thickish leaves 
are glossy green and make a good foil to the 
pure white flowers which are up to two inches 
across. At Glasnevin, the plants of this species 
incline to a somewhat flat habit, but at 
Woodside, Howth, where the collection of 
Rhododendrons is considerable, it is forming 
erect bushes two to three feet in height. 
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yellow flowers surmounting the glaucous leaves 
are distinctly attractive. The plant is of a 
somewhat spreading habit, the leaves clustered 
towards the apex of the shoot, oblanceolate 
and abruptly tapered to a sharp point, in 
& dry house glaucous, but less so in a cold 
frame where, too, it flowers later. S. com- 
pressum has somewhat the appearance of 
S. Palmeri but is a smaller plant with pointed 
leaves, not blunt as in the latter, the 
inflorescence not so erect but with flowers of 
the same golden yellow colour. A native of 
Mexico, it would probably be hardy in mild 
localities, especially if planted on a sunny 
bank or where it could hang over a friendly 
rock. 


COLUMNEA GLABRA. 


This is a good species for basket cultivation, 
being of pendulous habit, the shoots bearing 
small, ovate, shortly-stalked leaves from the 
axils of which the orange-red flowers are now 
being produced. С. magnifica with more erect 
shoots and similar orange-red flowers is also 
in bloom and makes a useful group in the 
warm greenhouse, 


ORCHIDS. 


Orchids now in flower include Dendrobium 
nobile with its varieties and hybrids, D. 
aureum, Laelia Jongheana, Odontoglossum 
pulchellum, О. mirandum, Coelogyne sparsa, 
C. intermedia, C. cristata, Bulbophyllum 
Watsonianum, Oncidium cheirophorum, Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora, several species of  Eria, 
Maxillaria, Ada aurantiaca, numerous Masde- 
vallias, and many other minute-flowered 
botanical Orchids. 


THE Rock GARDEN. 


Many interesting plants are now flowering or 
coming into flower in the rock garden Snow- 
drops are very beautiful, including G. plicatus 
Digby's variety, Arnott's Seedling, Magnet, 
maximus, latifolius, lutescens, &c. The richly- 
coloured Crocus chrysanthus and its variety 
Canary Bird are beautiful in the sun, like- 
wise C. aureus, C. Imperati, and its variety 
albidus, C. vernus albus, C. biflorus, and C. 
Alexanderi. Anemones blanda, Hepatica and 
angulosa are just in flower, while one clump 
of A. Pulsatilla is almost in bloom and others 
are just appearing. Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 
is almost fully open; Leucojum vernum and 
L. v. Wagneri are both plants of the first-class 
for early flowering, while few would care to be 
without Scilla sibirica and S. bifolia. Masses 


- 
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SEDUM COMPRESSUM. 


Interest in Sedums_ received a distinct 
impetus with the publication of Dr. Praeger’s 
Monograph of the genus as found in cultiva- 
tion. Among others the subject of this note 
is worth attention for the Alpine house or 
even the greenhouse. At Glasnevin it is 
grown with other succulent plants of various 
families in a house devoted to: them. It is 
now in blossom, and the cymes of golden 


00.—8AXIFRAGA SALOMONII AT GLASNEVIN. 


of Saxifraga apiculata and its white variety make 
a good show, and S. Borisii compacta, with 
red stalks and rich yellow flowers, makes a 
pretty picture. Опе clump of the shy-flower- 
ing S. Salomonii (Fig. 55) is bearing a good 
crop of flowers, so too is S. Haagii, of rich 
vellow colour but small flowered. Iris reticu- 
lata is in good flower together with 
Pulmonaria azurea, Adonises and the early 
flowering Heaths. ./. М. Besant, Glasnevin. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Iiustraticrs.— The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., bet theu 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they 
would kindly obserre the notice printed weekly to 
effect that all letters relating to financial matters and to 
advertisements should be addressed to the PUBLISHER : 
and that all communications intended for publication 
or referring to the literery department, and all plants 
to be named should be directed to the EDITORS. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
ond much unnecessary deluy and confusion arise when 
letters are misdirected. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent aa early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, 
the signature will not be printed, but kept aa a guarantee 
uf good faith. 

Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph these 
should be addressed ‘‘ Gard. Chron." Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed hu 
their correspondente, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LEAF 
SCORCH OF APPLE TREES. 


HIS troublesome disorder of. fruit trees 
T 4eeimns to be heeoming more prevalent, 
or, at any rate, more noticeable than m 

the past. It is now engaging attention at our 
experimental stations in this country, and 
doubtless much will be heard of it soon. Many 
gardeners must have had some experience of 
it and а useful purpose would. be served if 
they could be induced to communicate what 





they know about it. My first experience 
with this trouble was in 1921. The verv 
hot, dry suminer we had that vear lent 


some colour to the belief that it was really 
sun-seorch that the trees were suffering from, 
but the incidence of the ‘scorch?’ in my 
plantation was peculiar and caused me to 
consider that the name “leaf seoreh’?? inust 
have been applied more as descriptive of 
the appearance of the disorder than of the 
eause of it. It has also been stated. that 
winds, as well as sun, may cause 77 seorch,”’ 

Now to «describe its incidenee on omy 
plantation. It is in a cultivated area two 
aeres in extent, and planted. with standard 
trees with bush trees. between. The eastern 
half of the area is further interplanted with 
Raspberries and no. ** scoreh " was seen there, 
Three tines of the western half. were inter- 
planted with Rhubarb and again no ^! scoreh ` 
was found in this part. Between the. last 
two lines on the northern border Strawberries 


, 


were growing and here also no -*'scorch " 
appeared. The “scorch”? was thus confined 


to the centre and southern part of the plot. 
There is no difference in the nature of the 
the trees, nor in the kind, to account for 
this, and, obviously, wind and sun have 
power equally over all. Weather could thus 
be ruled out of the question. 

| had only just taken the place and was 
then unacquainted with what had been. done 
with the land, but it was found that the 
part unoccupied by the more permanent 
mterplantings had been heavily cropped with 
vegetables. Further examination then clearly 
showed that whereas the plantings of Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries and Rhubarb had been 
liberally manured, the vegetable portion had 


received little or none. It seemed, then, 
clear to me that either lack of manure, or 
the deep digging which vegetable growing 


entails were at the root of the trouble, and 
I received confirmation of thia next season. 
[ had а heap of wood ashes in my garden 
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over which werc thrown house slops. This 
heap consisted of fairly strong stuff by the 


autumn and was used for digging in the 
soil round affected trees. 
The summer of 1922 was notable for lack 


of sunshine, but still ** scorch appeared in 
the usual place as badly as in 1921. The 
part of the garden dressed ar described was 
transformed, The foliage of the trees was 
luxurious, growth good, and a few Cherry 
Apples gave crops of outstanding size and 
colour, whereas a tree undressed gave only 
a few miserable fruits and had not a good 
leaf on it. Another interesting fact was 
noticed. Several trees from the “scorch” 
area were lifted. in 1921. and = some were 
again planted in the “scorch” area, апа some 
outside it. А good dressing of farmyard 
manure was applied at the time of trans- 
planting and no signs of “scorch” appeared 
оп any of the trees so treated in 1922. 

It would appear, therefore, that the factor 
of disturbance of the roots may һе ruled 
out as а contributory cause, and that lack 
of some food constituent is the reason. 
Experiments were proceeded with in the 
winter of 1922. Part of the “scorch” area 
Was manured with farmyard manure and a 


dressing of sulphate of potash applied to 
sume of the trees. The result in 1923. war 
as follows. No ** scorch appeared on the 


area dressed with. farmyard manure, ог with 
manure and potash, except in the case of 
the variety Newton Wonder. Where potash 
alone was given *''scoreh " was present, but 
not nearly so marked. Trees receiving no 
manure and no potash were “scorched ` as 
badly ав ever. 

It has been stated by some writers that 
a large leaf-surface was likely to induce. the 
trouble, as, owing to the fact that the root 
system was scanty, it was unable to sup- 
port the foliage. and for this reason one 
was advised not to use nitrogenous manures, 
This may Һе treue, but. the converse does 
not hold, for a line of trees that was 
headed back. and grafted developed ` scorch 7 
badly on the grafts. Similar grafts on trees 
on manured land did not develop it. 

The varieties of Apples affected with me 
were :—Beauty of Bath, Worcester. Pearmain, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Lane's Prince Albert, 
Bramley's Seedling, Cherry Apple and New- 


ton Wonder. The last named seems to be 
the worst variety to take “scorch,” and is 
the most diffieult. to eure. E. Brown. 





SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
AFFECTING THE FRUIT GROWER. * 


(Concluded from p. 122). 


Hravy cropping varigties, no 
capablo of producing fruits 
varying conditions; others are 


doubt, are 
over widely 
less eatholie 


in their tastes and produce fruits sparingly 
except under ideal conditions. What state 
of affairs, then, produces the greatest 


fecundity, and what affects it adversely ? 
There are two sections of the problem. 
Опе is purely scientitic—a question of 
biology. l refer to a complete study of the 
physiology of the tree. We know very 
little of this phase of the question at 
present and until we do the whole story of 
the second section, viz., that dealing with 


the cultural conditions which affect the 
question, cannot be told. Though we 
require further knowledge of pure plant 
physiology in order to ascertain the reason 
for our results, the degree of  fruitfulness 


or fecundity depends on factors which, with 
two exceptions, can be altered. by cultural 


operations. They are :-—(1), soil water supply; 
(2), the nutrient content of һе soil: 
stock influence; (4), the tree 


(3) root 











* Summary of a paper on “Some Unsolved Problems 
Affecting the Fruit grower,” read by Captain R. Wellington 
at the "Fruit Contereuce " held at SealeHayne Agri- 
eultural College, Newton Abbot, Devon, on January 22, 
1984. 
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character of the particular variety which ir 
bheing considered; and (5) climatic conditions. 

It is patent, therefore, that we cannot 
hope investigations into pruning, fruit bud 
formation, etc., to produce much result 
until we know more of these factors which 
ure always present and which produce 
varying effects. 

То my mind, therefore, more attention 
should be paid to these fundamental problems 
before dealing with detailed questions of 
culture. Take for instance the question of 
soil-water supply. By growing trees of one 
variety, all worked in the same known root- 
stock and under so far as may be possible 
identical nutrient conditions in the soil and 
without pruning, it should be possible tu 
determine the health of the tree, not only 
in its growth and freedom from disease, 
but also its fertility, as affected by excessive, 
ample, and reduced supplies of water under 
varying climatic conditions. 

similarly with manuring. Investigation into 
the effect of manuring or the nutrient 
content of the soil may be ascertained by 
considering the same variety with similar 
and ample soil-water conditions with a 
known rootstock. The investigation in each 
of these cases must be carried out ташу 
with a view to ascertaining their effect on 
the fecundity of the tree. 


At the same time, а systematic research 
should be carried out into the habits ot 
growth of the chief commercial varieties. 


The tree characters of all varieties are ven 
different. Most of us know, for example. 
that Bramley's Seedling is of — vigorous 
growth, that Lane’s Prince Albert is a spur 
bearer, that Worester Pearmain ія a twig 
bearer; but we have no detailed deseription 
of the trees and of their habits. Who. for 
instance, can exactly describe the sequence 


of events in the formation of a spur in, 
say, а fifteen-year-old tree of Bramley 
Seedling, апа the length of time it take- 
for it to reach the fruiting stage. Perhaps. 


if we did, we might be able to modify our 
eultural operations, and so shorten the period 
it takes for them to reach fruitfulness. 

The actual selection of rootstocks is, [ am 
glad to say, complete, and = trials into the 
effect of the various stocks on their scion 
have been commenced under similar conditions 
so far as it is possible, but, with regret, 
we recognise we cannot obtain such complete 
Information as we desire, with little or 
nothing known of the various other in- 
fluences previously indicated at work. Never- 
theless, it is gratifying to know that the 
completion. of this work in selecting root- 
stocks has removed one of the chief ditti- 
culties їп the way of successful. work in 
soil moisture, manuring and physiology. Iti 
this question of tree fecundity, the solution 
of which I maintain is of sueh paramount 
Importance. 

The complete solution. of such problems 
of immediate interest as leaf scorch, biennial 
fruiting, fruit bud formation, when and how 
to manure, and how to prune, cannot be 
looked for until much more work haa been 
carried out on the lines I have indicated. 

If anyone has any doubt on this score, 
1 would remind growers that during the last 
twenty years, methods Jof pruning and 
manuring have [altered considerably, though 
there is no time now to indicate the extent 
and manner of the alteration. It seems 
probable, however, that —(1) one of the chief 
considerations influencing successful Apple 
growing and, in fact, all fruit growing, 1s 
the obtaining of a sufficient and regulated 
soil water supply throughout the year; for 
this reason I have stressed this point; (2) 
pruning mature trees is а process which 
should only be adopted as а last resource 
and should, even then, be confined almost 
entirely to thinning and tipping: and (3) that 
our system of tree nutrition, even оп the 
most approved plan, is almost as liable te 
produce harmful instead of good results by 
upsetting the balance of the tree, and causing 
growth at the expense of fruiting. 
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In one section of the work only, that of 
fruit bud formation, to illustate how much 
is left to conjecture and how little we know, 
I would ask reference to be made to the 
very interesting reports published by Professor 
K. P. T. Barker and Mr. Lees in the Annual 
Reports of the Long Ashton Research Station 
from 1916-23. I am sure the reader will 
come to the conclusion that we cannot 
advance our knowledge on this subject to a 
satisfactory conclusion until we have more 
work carried out on the fundamental problem 
I have mentioned. 

In referring to Apples, I have discussed a 
vast field of work which alone could occupy, 
if funds were available, the entire attention 
of many workers. If the culture of Apples 
suggests so much, is there not equally as 
large a field in connection with each of the 
other top fruits and the bush fruits? 

For my second and last problem let me 
refer briefly to the Black Currant, the tree 
cultivation of which suggests a very similar 
line of work to that already mentioned. 
Fortunately, however, in this case, there is 
no rootstock problem to complicate matters. 
*"reversion" and ‘running ой” are two 
troubles which concern deeply all Black 
Currant growers. 

Reversion is that curious change which 
takes place in the bush in which the leaf 
and flower characters are conspicuously altered 


and in which the trees become generally 
sterile. Much work has been done on this 
subject. It has been shown by Mr. Lees 


that in certain forms reversion and big-bud 
ише attack are correlated. It seems certain 
that big-bud mite is not the sole cause, 
and that there are other forms of reversion. 
We badly require to know more of the 
causes which produce this disastrous state of 
affairs. To produce a clean change in the 
leaf and flower characters of the tree, there 
must be some very radical change in the 
physiology of the plant. So far, we have 
been unable to discover what it is. *'' Running 
off," or the dropping of the immature berries 
in the early summer, is, no doubt, partly 
due to the cause discovered as а result of 
research at East Malling, i.e, to the in- 
ability of the plant to produce self-pollination 
by reason of the fact that the anthers and 
the pistils of the flower show great dis- 
similarity in length. But, is this the whole 
problem ? 

, Would not a study, on the one hand, of 
the actual plant physiology of the Black 
Currant and the effect of soil water supply, 
tree characters, nutrient content of the soil, 
on the other, most likely form the founda- 
tion, if not the actual, solution of both 
these troubles ? 

In these two examples, samples of many, 
one concerning Apples and the other Black 
Currants, are we not working from the 
wrong end, when we try and elucidate 
complex problems of this description direct, 
when we know so little of the fundamentals 
of the life of the tree in health ? 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 


THE BEST BEDDING RED ROSE. 

WHEN W. Н. W. quoted a note of mine 
which appeared in one of the Annual of The 
National Rose Society he might also have 
added what I wrote upon new Roses. It reads: 
"Before any one discards a Rose as un- 
satisfactory, you must be sure that you have 
come to a wise conclusion. І do not believe 
in discarding a Rose—especially one of the 
newer varieties—after one year's trial. 1 believe 
in the three years’ system of average. If a 
Rose proves consistently indifferent or un- 
satisfactory in your garden over a trial of three 
years, then, out with it." When I = write 
upon new Roses, |“ invariably state that any 
criticism Izmake is subject to further trial and 
experience. I have lived long enough to learn 
that a trial of one year is no guide. Raiser’s 
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plants, especially those from foreign sources, 
are seldom strong, and one has to work fresh 
stock in order to ensure good results. 

W. H. W. does not agree with me in regard 
to Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald. I cannot, of 
course, help that. One fact, however, is 
beyond dispute ; it is this. During the season 
of 1923, at the leading shows of this country, 
one decorative Rose was supreme. It was 
Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald. At Saltaire, 
Glasgow, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, the autumn 
show of the National Rose Society in London, 
and again at Holland Park, the exhibits of 
this Rose were superb. 1 saw these exhibits 
and they are impressed on my memory. No 
other decorative variety approached it for 
eolour and for formation. W. Н. W. admits 


FIG, 
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that Etoile de Hollande is not an ideal bedding 
Rose. Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald has the grace 
and vivacity of an Irish Colleen; Etoile de 
Holland has not. We can forgive this Irish 
Rose its want of fragrance as its other merits 
are abundant. 

Hortulanus Budde is not a stranger to me. 
I agree with every word written by W. H. W. 
in regard to its brilliant scarlet colour. It 
has some serious faults, however. which are 
doubtless derived from its pollen parent 
Mme. E. Herriot. The flowers have the weak 
points of that variety, and they droop badly. 
The beauty of the flower—either for bedding 
or eut for decorative use—is lost in consequence. 
It is, too, a victim to mildew. Without these 
two serious faults it would certainly have 
been well within the limits of perfection's 
sacred heights. George M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOVELTIES. ` 

LasT autumn unusually large numbers, of 
new varieties were sybmitted for award at the 
several meetings of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. As these meetings are not 
attended by cultivators to any large extent, 
a few remarks as to the more striking sorts of 
the year, as they appealed to the writer, may 
be of interest to Chrysanthemum growers 
generally. 

I cannot give the exact number of novelties 
placed before the committee from beginning 
to end of the season, but I should compute 
that nearly one hundred and fifty were forth. 


AWARD FEBRUARY 26 


124). 


OF MERIT, 


coming, and between thirty and forty gained 
the award of a First-Class Certificate. 

It would be too much to state that all of 
these latter, even as seen, were of super- 
excellence; yet among them, undoubtedly, 
there were new kinds which will supersede 
many of those in cultivation and become 
standard sorts. . 

The raising of seedlings ‘has, within recent 
years, kept pace with the increasing interest 
in the Chrysanthemum, and may, indeed, have 
had something to do with the latter. The 
remarkable summer and autumn of 1921 
gave those who hybridise an opportunity that 
rarely occurs in this country. 

It was possible in that season to pen seeds 
from certain fine kinds that had not previously 
responded to the care of the grower. I refer 
to the better double Japanese type, for it is 
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no great ‘achievement to ‘obtain ‘plenty [of 
seed in any year from the single type. 

Of the novelties of 1923, I will refer first 
to the large exhibiting varieties. The variety 
Gigantic is incurving in shape, and a large 
bloom of noble appearance. The colour is 
light, pearly-pink; the Horets are of medium 
width with extra substance. Monarch gives 
a perfect flower of the incurving Japanese 
type. It has exceptionally wide, thick floreta 
coloured a bronzy-buff shade. Mrs. Harold 
Wells is a new white sort that compares 
favourably with any variety yet seen; and 
taking into consideration the remarkable 
constitution of the plant as well, its merits 
cannot be exaggerated. The blooms are white 
with a green tinge from early-formed flower 
buds, and in general characteristic the bloom 
resembles that of Mrs. R. C. Pulling. The 
new sort will be found easy to cultivate. 

The bloom of Mrs. W. Seymour is, perhaps, 
hardly wide enough for the most fastidious, 
but the depth of the long, hanging florets is 
quite considerable, and the yellow shade is 
rich. Norman Davis is an important gain in 
the dark maroon section, and it has florets of 
greater length than any. The form of the 
bloom is recurving, and it is splendidly 
finished and large. I have not seen this 
variety growing, but the raiser informs me 
that it is quite easy to cultivate. 

Sulphur Queen is а superb flower of the 
ineurving Japanese type, yet compared with 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling, it is scarcely large enough, 
nor is the yellow shade so rich. The substance, 
however, combined with the free growth of 
the plant, will commend it to those who grow 
specimen flowers for the market. 

The market grower of Chrysanthemums was 
well provided for in the novelties of last 
vear. Gloriosa has blossoms of medium size, 
rich orange-bronze in shade, aud has lasting 
qualities of the first order. The growth is free. 
This ideal variety for cut blooms was even better 
after it was established (November 1st) and 
the lovely sprays of brilliant bronze flowers 
were available up to near Christmas. The 
dark salmon-pink hue of Jean Pattison is 


very pleasing, and there is no doubt but 
that this fine novelty will advance quickly 
in favour. Lynette is a chaste and 
beautiful white variety, but it is unlikely 
to be purchasable this year. However, it is 
worth making a note of. 

Among the so-called single — Chrysan- 


themums, Chestnut Glory pleased me much. 
The colour is scarcely that which the name 
would imply—orange would he better. The 
blooms are of medium вие and stand 
erect on the plant. Flame, in its excellent 
and red suffusions, is a noteworthy variety. 
The yellow shade in Mrs. W. C. Catlow 
variety is very rich, and the large, round- 
shaped leaves аге an additional attraction. 
Although exhibited late in the year the 
variety, Mr. J. Barrell, in its bronzy 
colouring and lasting character of the 
Hower, compares well with many of the new 


singles of the year. Nona is a charming 
white single variety. It has more forets 


than the old favourite Mensa, has the same 
perfect shape, and less centre or **еуе”—н 
fault conspicuous in not a few of the 
novelties in singlea seen for the first time. 
Н. S., Woking.. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS, 
ASHLANDS VARIETY. 


HrcHARD ASHWORTH, Esq., Ashlands, New. 
church, near Manchester, sends a (lower of 
by far the largest and most perfectly. 
formed Odontoglossum triumphans we have 
seen. In shape it is of the same class as 
O. triumphans latisepalum referred to in 
Gard. Chron., May 10, 1902, p. 314. from 
The DA! collection, but it has the rich 
colouring of O. triumphans Lionel Crawshay. 

The ground colour is yellow, changing to 
white towards the oentre, two-thirds of the 
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sepals and petals being covered with chest- 
nut-red blotches. The lip із broad in 
proportion to the other segments, and 
coloured Primrose - yellow with the typical 


Chestnut.red  blotch in the centre. The 

variety ranks well with the best hybrids 

having a yellow ground. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM W. E. RISSET. 


ASHLANDS VARIETY. 
А FLOWER of one of the best shaped and 


richest in colour of the Odontoglossum 
Purple Emperor class is sent by Richard 
Ashworth Esq., Ashlands, Newchurch, Man- 


chester. The flower, which has the segments 
overlapping and well displayed, is deep 
Tyrian purple, the margins being pure 


white and the petals having a broad white 
edge. The lip is coloured like the petals 
and with a crimped white margin and 
yellow crest. The original type of the cross 
with imarble-blotched flowers was raised by 


Messrs. Armstrong and Brown between 
О. erispum Mossiae and О. Мага and it 
flowered in 1917. Mr. Ashworths was 
between О. Mars and his famous О. 


erispum Britannia, which he purchased from 
Messrs. Low and Co. over twenty years 
ago and the main plant of which passed to 
Mr. Norman C. Cookson, through Messrs, 
Charlesworth, for one thousand guiners. 





NOTES FROM AMERICA. 


Your correspondent G. L. commenting on 
some good bedding Roses (p. 233, October 20, 


1923), referred to the Queen Alexandra 
Rose. With ine this variety shows little of 


the bicolor character it displays in England. 


When I first saw it exhibited it was a 
finely formed Juliet. but here it is just a 
red colour with a slight orange suffusion. 


The yellow reverse is wholly absent, due, 1 
imagine, to the climate rather than the 
soil, for a large batch of maidens | saw 
growing in a nursery developed nothing but 
red flowers. My plant ik on the Ragged 
Robin (Gloire des Rosamaner) stock, whereas 


those seen in the nursery were on the 
multiflora stock, the latter being a stock 
largely used in the Eastern States, while 


Gloire des Rosamanes is used on a big scale 
in California. Growers in the latter state 
are able, because of the mild climate, to 
grow hoses with less trouble. than in the 
East. where the harder winters make it 
difficult to obtain a stand of more. than 


3095 first class planta. 

Considerable interest is being displayed 
just now in a stock classed ns Rosa 
odorata, which was secured by the Bureau 


of Plant 
from China. 


Industry some fifteen years ago 
Quantities of this species. have 
been distributed for that purpose, both 
under glass and in the open. "This stock is 
remarkable for its easy propagation: euttings 


root with the greatest ease and it is 
possible to graft or bud the cuttings and 
then insert them in the bed. Roots form, 
and the graft starts into growth almost 
simultaneously. It is even possible to bud 
right along the growths and when they 


"take," cut the stems in short pieces, each 


with its bud, and root them as one would 
Grape vine eyes. There is, however, some 
doubt as to the general merits of Боха 
odorata; one Californian grower who propa- 


nearly half a million Roses in the 
annually declares that it suckers 
outrageously, and for this reason he uses 
the Ragged Robin stock. He furthermore 
states that R. odorata is none other than 
a Rose which has been known in California 
for thirty veara or more, as Maiden’s 
Blush, while it is also known in the 
southern states as the Texas Wax Rose. 
Others, however, including the Departmental 
authorities, deny that it suekers and 
express some doubt as to its being the 
same яя Texas Wax and Maiden’s Blush. 
So far as I can judge, the Californian 


gates 
open 


Maren 8, 1924. 





Maiden’s Blush is not the old variety of 
that name which is related to Rosa alba. 
I was at the Philadelphia Carnation and 
Rose show at the end of January, and it 
is unquestionably a fact that growers in 
England have not yet seen Souvenir de Clau- 
dius Pernet in perfection. Outdoors here, on 
maidens, the buds are apt to be mal- 
formed, ‘bull headed," but later flowers are 
good, and with me it does very well. But it 
i» as a market variety that it has made its 


mark. Its selling price rivals even that ої 
the famed American Beauty. At the 
Philadelphia Iixhibition seven cormmpetitors 


showed fifty blooms each, the leader having 
stems over five feet long and the expanded 
blooms nearly six inches. This exhibit not 
only won the first prize in its class, but 
also a gold medal as the finest vase in the 
show, its nearest rival being America. 
which was shown by the same grower, 
the Florex Gardens, with stems nearly ten 
feet long. I visited the Florex Gardens at 
North Wales, Pa., and saw America towering 
up to eleven feet. 

The exhibition referred to was  ulinost 
wholly of commercial exhibits. that is, the 
Carnations and Roses were shown by cut 
flower growers. Only one private grower 
exhibited, and his Roses were not com- 
parable to the giant examples of the 
eommercial men. The latter, of course, grew 
the flowers specially for the show, most ot 
the stems being the result of pinching the 
shoots on two or minore occasions. Lone 
stems are a big factor here, although, gen- 
erally speaking, stems 18 inches or less are 
in greatest demand. To get the long-stemmed 
flowers, the growths have to be stopped (flower 
buds removed) one or more times, the top 
break being allowed to develop after pinching. 

The new Templar as shown promises to 
he a first-class forcing red Rose, and, having 
seen it growing, I can vouch for its freedom 
of flowering. The blooms keep their colour 
and. while not of giant size, аге large 
enough for any purpose, and have a pleasing 
perfuine.. The much-talked-of Sensation was 
not shown, the consignment being delayed 
on the rail. and arrived in an unfit condition. 
| have this novelty on one or two 
occasions ; it is a fine big flower, but has 
the failing of many red Roses, of assuming 
à bluish tint as it ages. It is said to be 
"ore prolifie than Hadley, which is the best 
red Rose we have. 

1 note іп a recent issue that a mixture of 
sulphur and lead arsenate is recommended for 
black spot on Roses. In America this disease 
isa plague, both indoors and out. Indoors it is 
fairly well controlled by the use of copper solu- 
tion, but a grower in the West reports great 
success by spraying with ordinary washing 
soda, 1} ounce to one gallon of water, 
sprayed both under and above the foliage. 
the plants being washed with clear water 
after two or three days. I intend to try 
this spray on outdoor plants this season. The 
idea oof using soda probably was prompted 
through its being recommended. for mildew. 
This їн an old-time remedy, and one that has 
been more or less forgotten. A year or two 
«ince, some western Kose enthusiast saw the 
remedy recommended in some old records, 
and presumably it was found effective for 
black spot, so much во, that it has been 
tried under glass. The high humidity of the 
northern Pacific Coast has been conducive to 
black spot on Roses under glass this winter. 

Regarding the scentless Musk, Mr. Ascroft 
has no small task to find a scented form. 
So far as I can gather, the wilding ая it 
grows in the West is quite scentless, so that 
the loss of perfume is certainly not due to 
a lack of some leaf.eating insect. As to 
Harrison's Musk surplanting the old Mimulus 
moschatus and thereby. bringing about а 
scentless tvpe, I can only state that when I 
grew  Harrison's. Musk twenty-five or more 
years ago it was a totally distinct form and 
had a perfume. I had some of the native 
Musk sent me last year. but as the sender 
remarked, it was quite scentless. T. A. W. 


seen 
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LAW NOTE. 


MARKET EMPLOYEE’S INSURANCE. 

A CASE of considerable importance to market 
growers and their salesmen was heard at 
Brentford on February 19, when Messrs. J. T. 
Taylor, Ltd., Market Growers, of Isleworth. 
appeared in answer to two summonses issued 
by the Ministry of Health under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts and the Nationa! 
Health Insurance Acts. Mr. Saffell from the 
legal department of the Ministry of Health 





appeared for the prosecution, while Messrs. 
l'aylor were represented by Mr. Morgan 
Veitch, solicitor to the Federation of British 


Growers, who supported the defence. 

Mr. Saffell in opening the case stated that 
the proceedings had been instituted by the 
Ministry of Health on the ground that the 
defendants had failed to pay any contribution- 
due either for sickness or unemployment 
msurance in respect of their employee, Joseph 
Charles Turner, who acted as salesman of their 
produce at both Brentford and Covent Garden 
Markets. Although the defendants had at 
first offered to pay five years arrears, they 
appeared to have recently taken legal advice 
and declined to pay. He read a letter from 


defendants’ solicitor offering to produce their 


books and to furnish a statutory declaration 
to the effect that the remuneration of the 
employee in question amounted to more than 
£250 per annum, but the Ministry preferred 
the case to be tried. He agreed that persons 
receiving more than the annual remuneration 
stated were not insurable, but the Ministry 
contended that this was not the case in 
the present instance. 

Mr. J. C. Turner, called ‘on subpoena ах 
a witness for the Ministry, stated that he 
received a salary of £4 10s. per week. 
equivalent to £234 per annum. He acted 
as salesman for the defendants at the Brentford 
Market on three days of the week and at 
Covent Garden Market on the other three 
days. He had the assistance of Mr. Leonard 
Taylor during the summer. His duties, in 
addition to selling, included seeing to the 
delivery of the goods, making out tickets 
for empties and checking empties оп their 
return. Occasionally he would assist in 
loading the motor lorry. Cross-examined, 
witness stated that he received additional 
remuneration, known in the trade as 
breakfast money, at the rate of £1 4s. per 
week. ‘There was nothing to compel him to 
spend the breakfast money on meals and 


he could spend it in any other way or 
take it home, if he preferred to do so. 
He did not pay anything for travelling 
expenses as he went to and from the 
markets on defendants' lorry. His duties 
involved a certain amount of clerical 


work in connection with empty tickets and 


his principal work was that of salesman. 
He had the assistance of Mr. L. Taylor 
only during the summer, which was the 
busy season. ]t was no one's business to 
see how his breakfast money was spent. 

Mr. Veitch submitted that this was the 
end of the case unless the Ministry of 
Health could satisfy the Court that the 
employee was a manual labourer. Their 


own witness had proved that his remuner- 
ation amounted to nearly £300 per annum. 
Mr. Saffell contended that this was not so. 
Breakfast money must be regarded as 
"expenses" or else as food supplied to 
enable the employee to ао his work 
properly in view of the arduous nature of 
his duties during the early hours of the morning. 
As to the question of manual labour, 
$here was evidence that the employee some- 
times assisted to load up the motor lorry. 
He submitted that on the construction of 
the Acts the Court had no power to acquit 
& defendant in these cases, although they 
had the power to convict. If there was 
any doubt as to the conviction they must 
adjourn the case so that the Minister's 
ruling might be obtained as to whether the 
employee was a person liable to be insured or not. 

Mr. Veitch submitted that. this was an 
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astounding proposition. The Ministry could 
not have the matter both ways, and if they 
sought the decision of the Bench they must 
abide by it, whether it was favourable to 
their contention or otherwise. The conten- 
tion of the Ministry appeared to һе that 
either the Court must convict or must refèr 
the matter to the Minister for his ruling. 
It was impossible that this could have been 


the intention of the Act, and the Ministry 
were attempting to make a serious en- 
roachment on the liberty of the subject. 
He expressed surprise that counsel for the 


Ministry had not assisted the Court by bringing 
to their notice the fact that the point at issue 


~~ 
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had already been determined by a decision of 
the Health Commissioners, who had decided 
that an allowance of 6d. made to a clerk for 
tea when working overtime was to be regarded 
as additional remuneration. Furthermore, it 
had already been held judicially that re- 
muneration could be either ‘in cash or in 
kind," while in another case it had been 
decided by the High Court that a foreman 
was not to be regarded as engaged in manual 
labour merely because at the time when an 
accident oecurred he was engaged in moving 
planks. He protested against the attitude of 
the Ministry throughout the case. 

The Chairman stated that the Bench were 
unanimously of opinion that the contentions 
on behalf of Messrs. Taylor must succeed, 


and both summonses would be dismissed. 
Furthermore there was no ground for the 
suggestion of the Ministry that Messrs. 


Taylor had not acted reasonably or in good 
faith. Mr. Saffell stated that the Ministry 
desired to appeal and applied for a case to 
be stated to the High Court, to which the 
Chairman replied that he failed to see any 
ground for appeal, but the Bench were 
prepared to state a case if desired. 





LITTLE BOY BLUE: 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


FORCING LETTUCES. 


THE best variety of Cabbage Lettuce, to 
supply salading from January until the end 
of April, is the black seeded Little Gott. 
It is the only variety that forms а heart 
under glass, without or with little ventila- 
tion. The seeds should be inserted thinly 
broadcast on or about October 5th in a 
very fine compost within a shallow frame 
and close to the glass. About the same 
time the winter quarters of the young 
Lettuce plants should be prepared, preferably 


R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, 
(SEE P. 124). 


in a sheltered corner facing south. Shallow 
frames made of boards eight or nine inches 
wide with a 2-inch slope at the front and 
close at each end, will be found adequate 
for the purpose. Place 3 inches or 4 inches 
of good soil in the frame, and on this a 
2-inch layer of good compost consisting of 
half loam and half well decayed manure, 
broken as finely as possible to facilitate the 
transplanting of the seedlings late in October 
or early in November. 

The plants should be pricked out 2 inches 
apart, disregarding any weaklings, and the 
lights placed on the frames. The only atten- 
tion required is ventilation if the growth 
is too rapid, and shelter from severe frosts. 

To obtain a succession of Lettuces over four 
inonths the crop should be divided into three 
batches. The first lot is obtained by cutting 
half-grown Lettuces direct from the nursery 
bed from early in January until the second 
batch is ready. Тһе plants forming the 
succession should be transplanted on hot- 
beds early in January and also early in 
February to continue the supply of well. 
hearted Lettuces from early in March until 
the middle of April. The succession will 
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then be carried on by the third lot oí 
plante set in cold frames from the nursery 
bed during the last week in December. The 
number of plants to be grown to supply 
the necessary requirements will have to be 
computed, also the number of frames and 
lights at disposal for the work, and 
allowance should be made for losses through 
slugs or decay. Hot-beds may be made in 
brick pits or fixture frames; failing these, 


the beds may be made and shallow frames 
placed on them. They should be made 10 
inches or 12 inches thick and formed of 


half good, fresh, strawy horse manure and 
half old manure or leaves. The materials 
should be well trodden and covered with a 


layer of rich compost. Keep the frames 
covered until the materials begin to 
ferment and the soil feels warm to the 


hand. The Lettuces should then be planted 
6 inches apart; keep the lights closed and 
cover them at night in frosty weather. 
No watering or ventilation is required. 
Should fermentation be too rapid—a very 
exceptional occurrence so early in the year, 
the covering at night may be dispensed 
with during times of light frosts. 

Given a rich compost, and a moderate 
heat as produced only by the fermentation 
of manure, the Lettuces will respond quickly 
to this gentle forcing, and when kept free 
from decayed leaves are often ready for 
eutting within six weeks of planting. Market 
growers clear a batch in а very short 
period, but in private establishments the 
season may be lengthened by giving the 
plants a little ventilation in genial weather 
when they are ready for cutting. 

The method of growing Lettuces in cold 
frames is as follows. Towards mid-December 
a piece of ground is well manured and dug. 
Similar frames as those used for nursery 
quarters are placed on it and the ground 
is top dressed with 3 inches or 4 inches of 


rich compost. The lights should be kept 
closed until planting time, ten days ог 
fifteen days later. A fixture frame may be 


used, if preferred, and filled with very good 


soil, but it is essential that the plants 
should be close to the glass. 

The  Lettuces are set seven or eight 
inches apart and they receive the same 
treatment as those grown on hot beds. From 


early in March a little ventilation is given in 
suitable weather, and the amount of fresh 
air is increased as the growth advances: 
watering is required early in April. 

Attention must also be given to guard 
against late frosts, which damages and 
spots the leaves. 

This batch is ready about the middle of 
April and produces the best Lettuces. 

To fill up the gap between this and the 
first batch from the outside, growers sow 
and grow as explained for the cold frames. 
Lettuce Passion, black seeded, is hardier. 
and requires more room at the final planting 
and more ventilation than Little Gott. The 
lights should, however, be removed by the 
third week of April, as this sort will not 
form hearts under glass. P. Aquatias. 





FRUIT REGISTER. 


CRIMSON SPORT OF APPLE COX'S 
ORANGE PIPPIN. 


DunrNG the season of 1917 a bush Apple 
tree of Cox's Orange Pippin belonging to 
Mr. Harris, Ballingham, Hexforth, produced, 
on one branch, about nine fruits of a bright 
erimson colour. This being so noticeable to 
the’ owner he marked this said branch, and 
the following April grafted а M headed-back 
tree with soine of the scions. Since then he 
has gratted several trees, whilst the first and 
second season's trees have produced fruits 
exactly as scen on the mutated branch. Mr. 
Harris considers that this highly coloured fixed 
4port wil have a commercial value. The 
trees of this crimson variety make stronger 





wood than the original, and all-in-all, I 
believe the variety wil prove a great 
acquisition. Pomona. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


BIG BUD ON BLACK CURRANTS. 


AT the suggestion of Sir George Watt. 
Chinsura, Lockerbie, botanist, and a director 
of the Institution, the management of the 
Drichton Royal Institution, Dumfries, con- 
ducted а series of experiments, having for 
their object the destruction and eradication 
of “Big Bud" in Black Currants. The 
experiments were carried out by the 
gardener of the Institution, Mr. E. Joss. 

The system followed was that suggested 
by Sir George Watt, and consiste in 
covering the soil about the bushes with 
straw and firing it, afterwards cutting down 
the bushes to a height of six inches above 
the soil. The first firing took place іп 
March, 1922, and the bushes were cut down 
a few days afterwards. They made vigorous 
growth and, by the end of the year, there 
was no appeurance of the big bug on the 
shoots. [п March of 1923, however, one 
bush was found to be affected and it and 
the adjacent ones were treated in the same 
manner as had been done in 1922. These, 
ngain, made vigorous and healthy growth 
by the ond of the yoar. 

The unaffected bushes showed signs of 
bearing a good crop of fruit, but, unfor- 
tunately, the spring last year proved very 
cold and sharp frosts were experienced late 
in the season with the result that the 
fruit failed to set, and a disastrous storm in 
May caused the racemes to fall to the ground. 

All the bushes are at present in a 
vigorous and healthy condition. A suggestion 
has been made by Sir George Watt that, 
prior to the firing of the bushes, the 
ground about the bushes should be lightly 
hoed to a depth of from two to three 
inches, as he is of opinion that the mite 
hibernates in the soil. The experiments are 
the object of much interest and the plot 
has been visited by members of the Scottish 
Board of Agriculture. S. A. 


FURNISHING OLD VINES WITH 
YOUNG RODS. 


GROWERS who are troubled with mealy 
bug on their vines. or where the latter show 
any kind of weakness, should select a strong 
shoot from the bottom spur of the old vine 
and train it up on top of the existing rod 
where it would get all the light and sunshine 
available. If the vinery roof is about sixteen 
feet in length another young growth may be 
trained in the same manner half way up 
the vinery from the old rod, in case the 
existing one is not strong enough for the 
bottom growth to develop more than seven 
or eight feet in length. This would ensure 
a young rod the whole length of the roof. 
After the crop is taken from the vines the 
top half of the old rod should be cut. down 
to the spur just above the young growth. 
The following year it would be necessary to 
continue the growth of the lower half up 
the remainder of the roof. The same year, 
after the harvesting of the crop is completed, 











the existing rod may be cut clean away, 
leaving the young rod to take its 
place for fruiting the next year, also 


leaving the bottom spur for selecting the 
young growth annually. By this system all 
ugly spurs are done awuy with and it gives 
the grower an opportunity to keep the 
vineries free from mealy bug. The rods need 
no seraping after they have been pruned: 
a rub with the hand will remove the loose 
bark and with the annual cleansing will help 
to keep the vines healthy. Ву this system 
a great deal of time and labour will be 
saved and, in addition, many fine berries 
and bunches will be obtained, while it will 
make no difference to the cropping of the 
vines, provided the border receives 
attention. 1 have practised this system of 
growing vines for a number of years with 
good results. E. Neal, 


proper 
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Pear Doyenné d'Ete.—I was interested (to 
learn the origin of Pear Doyenné d'Ete or 
Summer Doyenné from Pomona’s note оп 
this variety in Gard. Chron., p. 06. I believe 
it is the least known and cultivated variety. 
I well recollect the first tree I saw was 
growing on & south wall in & garden when 
| started my professional career in Angelsey, 
a county in which fruit is very scarce. It 
wus recommended to the owner by the late 
Mr. Owen Thomas as a variety worthy of 
a place in every garden. I have worked in 
and visited many gardens since then but 
never came across this early Pear until I 
settled down here in 1903, when I was 
4urprimed to come into possession of а fine, 
healthy old specimen which I imagine is at 
least seventy-five years old. It has produced 
an annual crop of six and seven bushels; 
in 1915 it produced thirteen bushels. Last 
year it took a well earned rest from fruiting, 
as, I think, most other Pears did. Although 
of considerable age and never fed only by 
nature, my tree makes growths of four and 
five feet on the upper branches and forms 
fruit spurs on the lower ones. When the 
fruits are hanging in clusters of fours and 
fives they look like ropes of Onions along 
the, branches. Many gardeners have seen the 
tree here but not one had even heard of 
the variety before, and I fail to find it 
catalogued. I find it a very profitable variety, 
the fruits ripening generally about August 
Bank Holiday and earlier if the season 1s 
hot, as in 1021. It sells readily wholesale 
at lów per bushel, and retails at 64. per 
lb.: the fruits average three and . four to 
the pound, and they are far superior in 
every respect to the French William's Bon 
Chretien, that are sold at that time. I would 
warn any reader who possesses this variety 
not to indulge in the fruits too freely, as 
I did in the hot season of 1921, when ! 
had to pay the penalty of having hiccough 
for three days and had to consult my 
doctor. I should like to hear what other 
correspondents have to say of the origin 
and merita of this Pear. Thos. E. Furnell. 


Standardized Plant Names.—Our American 
cousins are amazing folk. ‘The Germans 
lost the war because they had no sense ot 
humour, and the Americans seem to have lost 
their humour since they won it. Ford motor 





cars may, perhaps, be standardized until 
they become like baths, which everybody 
wants though nobody likes to be seen 


in; but plant names cannot be treated 
in the same way. We do not want them 
standardized in this way and we cannot 
see any advantage in them when they have 
undergone the change as in Standardized 
Plant Names. reviewed in the Gard. Chron. 
of January 19, p. 34. It may be all very 
well to go out into our garden at this time 
of year and find the Leopard Iris in tlower 
at the foot ot the Loatherleat Hollygrape. 
but it will be some time before we 
remember that these are the standardized 
names of Iris stenophylla and Berberis 
Bealei. When the Iris succumbs under the 
burden of its new name we can cover the 
ground with Common Pussytoes. We have 
all of us heard of Mr. Pussyfoot, but few 
will recognise under this new name the 
well known Antennaria dioica. Jazz music 
is said to hail from the Southern States 
and to have developed out of Negro folk. 
songs; but it is a hard fate for Iris 
hexagona, which comes from the same 
country, that its name should now be 
changed to the Dixie Iris; and, if one of 
the best of all Viburnumg, V. Carlesu, is te 
be renamed the Fragrant Viburnum, what 
name are we going to give to V. fragrans. 
which is now showing us its sterling merits 
as a garden plant? Disciples of Mr. William 
Robinson have tried to follow his example 
in. using English names for every plant and, 
when they have at last grown accustomed 
to calling Buddleia globosa, the — Globose 
Buddlebush, they now find that their efforts 
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are in vain and that they must call it the 
Globe Butterflybush and that — Buddleia 
variabilis is now to be called the Orange- 
eye Butterflybush. Physalis Bunyardi becomes 
the Bunyard Groundcherry and Zauschneria 
ealifornica, the Hummingbird-Trumpet. Even 
Wistaria is not allowed to keep its name 
but becomes, under American rules, Kraunhia. 
What possible advantage there can be in 
renaming Eremurus himalaicus the Himalayan 
Desertcandle, it is hard to see; or the 
variegated form of Euonymus japonicus, the 
Giltedge Burningbush, when we all know 
that Euonymus is the Spindle-tree. It is 
hard, too, to see what is gained — by 
changing the name of Pentstemon ovatus 
to the Egelent Pentstemon and that of 
P. puniceus to the Scarletfunnel Pentstemon. 
‘The amount of work that must have been 
put into the compilation of the volume is 
enormous, but it remains to be seen 
whether the result will prove of the slightest 
use either to gardeners or to the horti- 
cultural trade, for whose benefit, apparently. 
it was undertaken. Nomenclator. 


Cedars of Lebanon (seo p. 325, vol. Ixxiv.)- - 
In reply to Prof. A. Henry's notes and queries 
on the famous Cedar Groves of Mount 
Lebanon, I send the following information 
recently sent me by Prof. А. E. Day, of 
the American. College, in Beirut. Тһе 
Cedar grove at the. head of the Kadisha 
Valley in Lebanon was fortunately uninjured 
during the war some of my friends 
were there last. summer and reported the 
zrove to be untouched. People are now 
forbidden to camp in the grove, but there 
i» а tent-hotel outside during the summer. 
I am told that young trees are being 
encouraged to grow about the grove. The 
Cedar groves at Ayn-Zahalta and Bàrük 
were also uninjured, though a big Oak grove 
below the ВагаК Cedars was cut down by 
the Turks during the war. The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle states that the snow does not leave 
the basin in which the Kadisha grove 1з 
situated before the end of July or beginning 
of August. 1 have been there in April when 
there was eight or ten feet of snow on the 
ground, and in July when there was no 
indication of recent. snow. To am sure. that 
it must completely disappear in May. Drifts 
of course remain on the mountain above 
during the whole year." It seems, therefore, 
that not only have the Cedars survived the 
risks of the war, but are better preserved 
than formerly, and stand a great chance of 
regeneration. Douglas Carruthers. 


Colour in Cooking Apples. — W. T. (p. 82). 
asks for opinions as to whether colour is 
any recommendation to à cooking Apple for 
commercial purposes, with special reference to the 
variety Red Victoria. In my opinion, а high 
colour is no advantage. but rather the opposite. 
If the ordinary green Early Victoria and Red 
Victoria were shown in a shop side by side, and 
offered as cooking Apples at the same price, 
1 do not doubt that, nine people out of ten 
would choose the green. 1 do not say that 
a certain amount of colour matters, so long 


as the Apple still looks like a cooker. For 
instance, Bramley's Seedling, although quite 
highly coloured from some districts, never 


looks like anything but a cooking variety, 
chiefly because of its size. and shape; and a 
coloured sample sella just as well as a green 
sample. But when the colouring is delicate, and 
makes the Apple look like a dessert variety, 
people fight shy of it for cooking purposes. 
| find that people are afraid that an Apple 
will not cook well if it is a dessert. var- 
ету, or looks like one. The worst. Apples to 
sell are those that. in size and colouring, 
appear to be suitable for dessert, and vet nre 
only of cooking quality. Duchess. of Olden- 
burg is an instance. Other coloured. cooking 
Apples that seldom realise a good price are 
The Queen, Bismarck, and Gascoyne’s Nearlet. 
The most curious thing, however, is the pre- 
judice of the publie against a yellow coohiny 
Apple. such as Roval Jubilee when ripe. 
Markit (гон г. 


THE 


from lhe Royal Botanic Gardena, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Rhododendrons : their Names and Addresses * 


Тнк author of this book presents a list of 
close upon seven hundred and fifty species 
of the genus Rhododendron arranged in 
alphabetical order. A brief description is 
added, where possible, to each species, giving 
the name of the discoverer, the place, alti- 
tude and year it was found, followed by 
the height of the shrub, the colour of the 
flowers and the series to which the particular 
species belongs. Such information is generally 
included in about twenty words. 

The addresses, we presume, are the appended 
references which direct the reader to Notes 
Edinburgh ; 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Botanic 
Society of Edinburgh; Rhododendrons, by J. 
G. Millais., and a Monograph of Azaleaxs by 
E. Н. Wilson and Alfred Rehder. In the 
many instances to which thc reader is 
referred to Millais’ work we should have 
liked to have seen the “address” given a 
little more «definitely and the number of the 
page included. A typical description is as 
follows :—nigro-punctatum, Bureau et Franchet 
(marked with black spots) Discovered by 
Prince Orleans, 1890, Mts. of Szechuan, W. 
China. Alt. 10-15,000 ft. Shrub 3.4 ft. Flowers 
violet purple. Lapponicum series. Millais. 

The book will be of value to those 
particularly interested in this great plant 
genus, as the publication may be carried in 
the pocket—it measures but six-and-a-half 
by four inches and is about half an inch 
thick — and is printed on one side of 
the paper only so that additional notes 
may. be incorporated. As thero are no 
illustrations or diagrams we consider the price 
of the book very high. 
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Wr have received from Messrs. Hóntsch 
and Co., greenhouse boiler makers of Dresden, 
a dainty little diary published by them for 


the use of their customers, and containing, 
besides the usual diary material, а great 
deal of useful information on horticultural 
matters. At the beginning of each month. 


a summary of the weather to be expected 
is given, based on meteorological records for 
the past hundred years; this, though naturally 
having no prophetic value, is useful as a 
rough and ready guide. Useful hints are 
given for the work to be done during the 
month, and besides these, there are a number 
of articles of varying lengths, some rather 
too technical to interest many gardeners, but 
some of wide utility, for instance, on what 
plants will succeed in shade; how to measure 
areas of various shapes; which birds are 
destructive and which beneficial in a garden; 
and one which would no doubt be of great 
value to a German gardener, consisting of a 
table of the measures formerly in use in the 
different states with their modern егіс 
equivalents. This book is nicely bound in 
stiff grey paper, with 4 pencil at the side; 
but it does not look durable enough to 
withstand a years usage in and out of a 
gardeners pocket. 


We are informed by Messrs. Richard Mel- 
huish, Ltd., 50, 51 and 84, Fetter Lane, 
К.С. 4, that there has been a general. reduc- 
tion in the price of garden tools, and that 
they will be pleased to forward revised price 
lists to any readers upon application. 





CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


PERRY'S HARDY PLANT FARM. Entield.—New 
Alpines, Perennials, and Water Lilies. 

WILLIAM YANDELL, Castle Hill Nurseries, Maidenbead.— 
Chrysanthemums and Violas. 

TILLIE, WHYTE & Co., 12, Melbourne Place, Edinburgh.-- 
Seed Potatos. 


and rare 








*Rhododendrons: their Names and Addresses, bv E. H. І 
Wilding, pp. 105. Price £l ls. net. Siiton, Praed & Co., 
Ltd., Loudon, 123. 
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SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


FRiDAvy, February 15: Committee Present: 
The Rev. J. Crombleholme (in the chair). 
Messrs. R. Ashworth, A. Coningsby, D. A. 
Cowan, J. Cypher, A. G. Ellwood, J. Evans, 
G. Giles, Capt. W. Horridge, J. Howes, A. 
Keeling, D. Losh-Thorpe, E. W. Thompson, 
and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Odontoglossum  Dodeham var. Perfection 
(harvengtense x Phillipsianum), a large, well- 
shaped flower; the sepals and petals are yellow 
with rich chocolate blotches: the lip із white 
with chocolate markings. Cypripedium Marne, 
West Point var. (Alcibiades illustris x Beryl), a 
large flower of good shape, the dorsal sepal 
being four inches across with a broad margin 
and green baso with ruby spotting. From 
S. GRATRIX, Esq. 

Miltonia William Pitt var. The Prince (M. 
Isobel Sander x Bleuana var. Reine Elizabeth), 
a striking flower of rich claret red; the large 
lip is of a paler shade on a white ground with 
the mask prettily гауса. From Capt. W. 
HORRIDGE. 

Odontoglossum luridum, Loshville var. (Olympia 
« Harryana), a large flower of rich mahogany 
brown colour; the broad lip is white with 
reddish-brown markings From D. Losn 
THORPE, Esq. 

Odontioda Coronation, Haddon House variety, 
a beautiful form of the type with large flowers. 
From P. SwiTH, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Cypripedium Sir William Chance var. Viking ; 
C. Frederick W. Sander; Odontoglossum Her 
Majesty var. Rubric; O. crispum var. James 
Wood. From 8. GRATRIX, Esq. 

Odontoglossum Pharo (parentage unknown). 
From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Cymbidium Diana var. Pandora. 
W. HORRIDGE. 

Laclio-Caltlega Minos, var. Rubens (L.-C. 
Rubens x C. Tityus) From P. SMTH, Esq. 

Cypripedium Cappa Magna var. Fred. Sander 
Cardinal Mercier х Nubia). From Messrs. 
SANDERS. 


From Capt. 


GROUPS. 


A. Hanmer, Esg., Buxton (иг. Mr. G. Giles), 
staged a group to which a Gold Medal was 
awarded. 

A Silver.gilt Medal was awarded to 6. 
GRATRIX, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. J. Howes), 
for & group in variety. 

Messrs. CowAN AND Co., Southgate, staged a 
group to which a large Silver Medal was 
awarded. 

A large Silver Medal was awarded to Messrs. 
J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, for a mis- 
cellaneous group. 


Fripay, February 20: Committee Present: 
Messrs. R. Ashworth (in the chair), A. Coningsby, 
D. A. Cowan, J. Cypher, J. Evans, Capt. W. 
Horridge, J. Howes, A. Keeling, D. Losh 
Thorpe, E. W. Thompson, and Н. Arthur 
(Secretary). 


FinsT-CrLAss CERTIFICATES. 


Laclio-Cattleya Hassallii alba magnifica (L.-C. 
Britannia alba + C. gigs Frau Melaine Beyrodt). 
A fine flower with pure white sepals and petals, 


the well-formed lip coloured Tyrian-purple 
with a white margin and vellow throat. From 
Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Odontoglossum crispo-Solon var. Helma. "Тһе 


Hower is of good shape: the sepals, petals and 
lip are heavily blotehed with erimson. on а: 
white ground. From P. Smith, Esq. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianim giganteum; D. 
Дефге magnifica (Rolfiae x Salter) and 
Cypripedium Perseus, var. Venustian. From 
№. Grarrix, Esq. 
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GROUPS. 


S. GRATRIX, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. d. 
Howes) was awarded a Gold Medal for a 
group of Orchids. 

A large Silver Medal was awarded to Messrs. 
J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, for a group 
in variety. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


AT the fortnightly meeting of this Asso- 
ciation held on the 25th ult., the President, 
Мг. Councillor Frank E. Moring, presided 
over & good attendance of the members. 
The subject for debate was, ‘The Forcing 
of Strawberries," and it was introduced by 
Mr. H. H. Cook, Lecturer in Horticulture, 
Reading University College, Reading. Mr. 
Cook reterred to the importance of obtaining 


fresh stocks, the need for early planting 
and the encouragement of the plants to 
form runners by the end of June. He 
dealt with composts, potting, removal of 
side crowns. housing, picking, packing, 


varieties, pests and diseases. 
instructive discussion 


An exceedingly 
followed the lecturer's 


remarks. 
In the competition. for three flowering 
plants in pots, not exceeding six inches, 


some excellent specimens were forthcoming. 
The first prize was awarded to Mr. F. 
Townsend, Hillside Gardens, Reading, the 
second to Mr. A. W. Gower, Calcot Grange 
Gardens, and the third to Mr. W. Broointield, 
Спе House Gardens, Mapledurham. Jn the 
non-competitive section, Mr. A. B. Wadds, The 
Gardens, Englefield, staged a splendid 
collection of Apples (First Class Certificate). 
By the kindness of Mr. J. H. Benyon, the 
fruits wero sent to the Royal Berkshire 
Hospital. Mr. F. Townsend exhibited plants 
of great interest in Primula calciphila, which 
is regarded by some as the original form of 
Primula sinensis. Three new members were 











elected. 

Obituary. 
Roger Leigh.— The death of Mr. Roger 
Leigh, late of Barham Court, Maidstone, 


ult., in his 
He was the only son of 
Yates, of Hindley, and was 
adopted by Sir Robert Holt Leigh, Bt., of 
Hindley Hall. He assumed the name of 
Leigh in 1850, and the estates of Sir Robert 
ultimately passed into his possession. Mr. 
Leigh was a keen gardener, and at one 
time his gardens at Barham Court were 
amongst the most interesting in the country. 
His gardener. Mr. J. G. Woodward, was a 
very successful exhibitor of hardy fruits in 
this country in the late eighties, and Peaches 
and Pears of unusually fine quality are still 
produced at Barham Court by Mr. Wood- 
ward. At one time some of the best trained 
fruit trees in Great Britain were to be seen 
in this Kentish garden; they were fashioned 
in all manner of shapes, after the French 


occurred on Friday, the 29th 
eighty-fourth year. 
Mr. ‘Thomas 


style, but they have been put to a more 
utilitarian purpose. in recent years. and 
allowed to grow untrained, yet most of 


them bear fine crops annually. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. O. T witchett, for the past. two-and-a-half years 
Gardener to CAPTAIN Б. RAMSDEN, M.F.H., Edlington 





Hall Horncastle, as Gardener to. VISCOUNTESS 
GRIMSTON, Grorhambury, St. Albans, (Thanks for 
23. 6d. for R. G. O. F. Box.— EDS.) 


Mr. R. Ward, for the past fifteen months Gardener to 
WM. ANGUS, Esq., The Manor, Tendring, Clacton-on- 
Sea, and previously Gardener to Sir ОНГА ROWLEY, 
Bart. Holbecks, Hadleigh, as Gardener to Sir FREDERICK 
G. RICE, Great. Bromley Lodge, Colchester, (Thanks for 
2s. tor R. E. O. F. Box.— Ens.) 


Mr. T. J. Brownjohn, for the past nine years 
Foreman at Elvetham = Hall; as Gardener to The 
Hon. Mri; ANSTRUTHER GOUGH CALTHORPE, Elvetham 
Най, Hartley Wintney, Hampshire. 


THE 


GARDENERS' 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ACETYLENE Gas ResIDUE: T. 4. The residue 
after obtaining gas from calciuin carbide con- 
tains a very high percentage of lime and 
is useful for digging in soil which is 
deficient in this compound. It should be 


used at the rate of about one pound per 


square yard, and fruit trees, particularly 
stone fruits, will benefit by the dressing. 
It may be applied either in late winter 


or early spring and should be spread on 
the ground for a week before digging in. 
The refuse should not be applied to grass 
land unless you desire to encourage the 
growth of Clover. 


We have not heard 
Japanese 
The 


AEGLE SEPIARIA: H. 
of this interesting Chinese and 
shrub being propagated by grafting. 
only possible stock would be Citrus 
(Orange) and this is not hardy. We 
suspect that the shoot in question rising 
from the base, with ^evergreen leaves. is 
simply a very vigorous growth, which, 
owing to its strength, has retained the 
foliage. You should soon be able to tell 
if the shoots are those of Aegle. If so, 
it will depend on the shape of the bush 
whether you wish to retain the growth, 
or a portion of it. 


CLOVER ON Lawn: H. А. P. Clover is a 
very troublesome weed and quickly destroys 
the grass on lawns. The patches should be 
dealt with as soon as they are noticed. 
It is not possible to clear them out by 
hand; the best course to adopt is to cut 
the mass closely with shears and give a 
good dressing of lawn sand. If, however, 


the Clover has taken possession of the 
lawn, dress the entire area with sulphate 
of amnmonia at the rate of опе pound 
per square rod. Do not apply lime, or 
any manure containing lime, as ths 
encourages the growth of Clover. 
DisEAsED ARUM Linv: A. P. "The rotting 


of the Arum corms is due to the presence 
of Bacillus aroideae. The plants, after 
they have been allowed to dry off, should 
be shaken out of the pots and all the 
soil removed. The corms should then be 
washed and all infected parts cut out 
with a sharp knife, sterilising the knife 
blade by dipping it in boiling water after 


each corm has been so treated. The 
corms should then be placed for four 
hours in а 293 solution of formaldehyde, 
made by mixing опе part of 409, 
formaldehyde with forty-nine parts of 
water. It is advisable to sterilise both 


pots and soil used for potting the treated 
corms. 


GRUBS FOR IDENTIFICATION: 1.4. The grubs 
are the larvae of a fly—probably one of the 
Bibionidae of which one member, the St. 
Mark’s Fly, is fairly common. ‘This fly may 
be frequently seen on the wing in early 
spring and often visits the flowers of Pear 
trees. Most of the insect’s lite, however, is 
spent in the ground in the grub form. 
Eggs are laid during the summer. The 
young larvae are said to feed on tho roots 
of plants, several definite euses having been 
recorded. 16 seems more probable, however, 
that they are in the main, feeders on 
organic matter, and are, therefore, par- 
ticularly liable to be brought in with dung. 
Authorities differ as regards the amount of 
damage caused by the grubs. Оп the 
whole, the balance of opinion is that they 
are in the main consumers of dead plant 


food, but occasionally may attack living 
roots. 
Lawn Sand: F. M. F. A good recipe for 


making lawn sand is to mix equal parts by 
Weight, of nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, and finely powdered sulphate of 


iron. ‘These ingredients should be as dry 
as possible and free from lumps. The 
mixture is then thoroughly mixed with 
fine sand m the proportion of one part 
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of mixed chemicals to five parts of sand. 
Lawn sand should be stored in tins or barrels 
until required for use when it should be 
scattered lightly over the turf in the usual way. 


MANETTIA INFLATA (syn. M. bicolor): J. 4. J. 
Your specimen is from an old garden 
plant, generally known in gardens by the 
name of Manettia bicolor; it belongs to 
the natural order Rubiaceae, and is а 
native of South America, having been 
introduced from the Organ Mountains, sa 
long ago as 1843. It is a small, twining 
plant, and is very useful for training u» 
wires or pillars in the greenhouse; potted 
into eight-inch pots with the growths 
trained round neat supports it makes à 
fine specimen for the greenhouse, and 
produces its flowers, more or less, all the 


year round. It is easily propagated at 
any time by means of cuttings, which 
root freely in a close case, with slight 
bottom heat at command. In ther 


vounger stages the plants should be grown 
in an intermediate temperature: their 
successful cultivation presents no difficulty. 


NAMES OF Prants: Vandenberg. 1, Holboellia 
latifolia; 2, Elaeagnus pungens, 3, Seuuoiu 
sempervirens: 4. Quercus fulhamensis; 5. 
Quercus dentata; 6, Thuya plicata; 7. Cepha: 
lotaxus drupacea; 8, Pittosporum Tobira: 
9, Ceanothus dentatus; 10, Veronica speciosa 
var. 


Томатоѕ Dampinae Orr: A. С. F. Th 
young plants are affected with the 
“damping off" fungus. It would be wise 
to burn all plants showing signs ot 
infection and to raise a fresh bateh о! 
seedlings. Care should be акеп t 
start with clean soil and sterilising either 
by steam or with a 2°05 solution of 
formaldehyde will render it free from the 


organism. Seed boxes and pots should 
also be sterilised. The soil may agam 
become contaminated by chance infection 
and as a precaution the young plant 
should be watered with * Cheshunt Com- 
pound,” which is prepared by thoroughly 
mixing two parts of copper sulphate. 


finely ground, with eleven parts of fresh. 
powdered ammonium carbonate. ‘The solu- 


tion is prepared by dissolving one ounce 
of the dry mixture in two gallons v! 
water. Plants may be watered with the 


solution. without injury and it is advisable 


to water the soil in the seed boxe 
immediately after seed sowing. Another 
application. should. be given when the 


plants are potted and suflicient should be 


applied to ensure that the soil i 
thoroughly wetted. When the plants are 
ready for planting out in the beds, the 


hole, made for the reception of the 
plant, should be watered with about one 
pint of the solution. 

Tunis мот FLOWERING: J. С. W. The 
Tulips are free from disease and it is net 
possible to give any definite reasons for 
their failing to flower. The bulbs are 0! 
good size, but the root action is very 
poor, and as a result flower development 
has been retarded. 


Werp or Lawn: G. B. The weed is Self-heal 
(Prunella vulgaris) and is usually frequent 
on lawns which are in need of drainage 
The bad patches should be cut cut and 
either sound turf relaid or seeds sown 
If, however, the weed is present in lare 
quantities, the lawn should be dressed with 
lawn sand, according to the directions give! 
by the makers, or with sulphate of ammonià 
applied at the rate of one pound per square 
rod. 


Communications XEoceived.—Anxious.—Gardenéd. 
3righton.—A. S.—R. E. A.—C. A. M.—W. A. 


SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 








SUSSEX COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SocrETY's SHOW fo be 
held at Eastbourne on Wednesday and Thursday. 
July 16th and 17th.—Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. Goarite: 
County Hall; Le ves, 


Maron 15, 1994. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from Poser Taans during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 44 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesdav, March 12. 
10 a.m.: Bar, 30°; temp. 47° Weather—Cold and bright. 
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Іт is only too well-known to 

Qreen Algae intensive cultivators that lack 
and Nitrogen of supplies of nitrogen com- 
Fixation.* pounds tends to limit crop 
production. For one reason 

or another the wastage of available nitrogen 
compounds from the soil is great. Winter 
rains leach out much of the soil nitrates 
left after the growth of plants ceases in 
the autumn. The crops themselves take 
no inconsiderable toll of soil nitrates and 
in so far as they are removed from the field 
carry these hoards of nitrogen with them. 
Certain bacteria inimical to cultivators break 
down nitrates and so tend to deplete the 
soil. On the other hand as is now well- 
known there exist natural means whereby 
the supply of nitrogen either in organic 
form or as nitrates is being continually 
augmented in the soil The nitrifying 
organisms intervening at a certain stage 
prevent the complete loss of the organic 
nitrogen from the bodies of plants and animals 
undergoing decomposition in the soil. As 
by slow and ordered stages the organic 





* Phe Annals of Applied Biology, X., 3 and 4. December, 1923 
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nitrogen compounds contained in animal and 
vegetable debris undergo decomposition 
by bacterial and fungous activity, there comes 
a stage when all organic nitrogen compounds 
have disappeared and given place—in part 
at least—to ammonia. It is at this stage 
that the soil nitrifying crganisms intervene 
and converting ammonia to nitrates add to 
the store of nitrogenous food in the soil. 
In a yet more direct way—by the agency of 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria the supplies of nitro- 
gen compounds in the soil are replenished. 
These nitrogen-fixing organisms, which occur 
їп soil and in the sea, possess the 
power of bringing gaseous nitrogen — of 
which large stores occur in the atmosphere -- 
into combination with other elements. At 
their death. they bequeath their accumulated 
nitrogen compounds to the soil and these 
compounds may later go directly to nourish 
green plants or undergo change into sub- 
stances which serve a like purpose. Most 
remarkable of all is the nitrogen fixation 
which goes on in the Leguminoseae. So 
soon as the roots of these plants penetrate 
into the ground they are entered by certain 
bacteria-like micro-organisms. — As the result 
of the irritation set up by this beneficent 
infection nodules are formed. In the nodules 
the bacteria-like organisms increase and 
multiply. By their activities organic nitrogen 
compounds are produced, the nitrogen of 
which is obtained from the air circulating 
around the roots. At the death, and perhaps 
before the death, of the infecting micro- 
organisms (Rhizobium leguminosarum), the 
accumulated nitrogen compounds are available 
for the nutrition of the Leguminous plant 
which harbours them. In view of the great 
importance of nitrogen to the crops of the 
world and because of the remarkable peculi- 
arities of Leguminous plants, it has often 
been suggested that other groups of green 
plants possess the power of ''fixing nitrogen." 
Among these suggestions is one of no little 
agricultural importance, namely, that green 
Algae possess these powers. lt is known 
that green Algae of many kinds live habitually 
in cultivated soil and if they in fact possess 
this power they are to be reckoned as an 
asset to agriculture. The difficulty of proving 
or disproving the suggestion is considerable. 
For green Algae usually bear in their 
mucilaginous walls large numbers of bacteria 
and therefore must be rid of these organisms 
before they may be used for experimentation 
into their powers of nitrogen-fixation. Many 
claimants on behalf of the powers of Algae 
to fix nitrogen have neglected this source 
of error and therefore their claims may be 
dismissed as ''not proven." Others, how- 
ever, who have worked with green Algae 
is pure cultures have claimed to prove that 
these plants do indeed possess the power 
of fixing free nitrogen. In order to settle 
the matter once for all Miss Bristol and Dr. 
Page of Rothamsted undertook ‘‘a critical 
enquiry into the alleged fixation of nitrogen 
by green Algae." Their experiments, carried 
out with meticulous care and on a large 
scale, show that at all events the species of 
Algae with which they worked do not possess 
the power of fixing free nitrogen. The 
subject is one of such importance that it 
is to be hoped that the authors, in, spite of 
the laborious technique which it requires, 
will extend their investigation to other 
forms of Algae and also take up the no less 
important question whether certain green 
Algae may not, like Leguminous plants, live 
symbiotically with  nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
and by material encouragement facilitate the 
good work of those bacteria. 
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M. Charles Pynaert.—We learn that the 
French Government has recently conferred 
upon this well known Belgian horticulturist 
the Cross of Officer of the Mérite Agricole. 
M. Pynaert has many friends in England 
who will join with us in offering to him 
our hearty congratulations. 


French Chrysanthemum  Society.—The next 
Congress and Exhibition of the above Society 
will be held early in November, the exact 
It will take place 
at Rennes, the local horticultural societies 
joining together for the purpose of making 
as important a display as possible. 


Flesh Collapse in Apples.—The preliminary 
report by Messrs. N. McClelland end L. W. 
Tiller at the Cawthron Institute, Nelson, 
New Zealand, on the causes of flesh collapse 
in fruit will be of interest to fruit growers. 
Experiments were made with Sturmer Pippin to 
ascertain the influence of the following factors 
in inducing flesh collapse ;—(a) maturity; (b) 
soil; (c) packages; (d) delayed storage; (e) 
storage conditions, and (f) carbon- dioxide. 
The figures given show that differences exist 
between the keeping quality of fruit at 
different stages of maturity, but it is suggested 
that immature fruit should be picked with 
caution as the market value may be detri- 
mentally affected. Delayed storage of Sturmer 
Pippin Apples is dangerous, particularly as the 
sheds in which fruit is kept previous to 
storage are, in many cases, distinctly unsuitable. 
The quality of fruit for cold storage is very 
important, in that only sound fruit should 
be stored. Stalkless or insect bitten Apples 
shonld not be stored; this applies particularly 
to the softer varieties. Although there has 
never been experimental evidence to support 
the view, it has frequently been asserted 
that flesh collapse is largely due to ho high 
concentration of the carbon-dioxide emanating 
from the fruit in the atmosphere of the 
cool chambers. Determinations carried out 
throughout the season gave only 1'5% as 
the highest quantity of carbon-di-oxide in 
any part of any one of the stores. Workers 
in this country have expressed the view 
that small quantities of carbon-dioxide act 
as a preservative and it would appear that 
the presence of this gas is a negligible 
fac.or in the three stores in which the 
experiments were carried out. 


Deterioration of Calcium Caseinate.—It has 
been found that samples of calcium caseinate 
kept at the Horticultural Research Station, 
Long Ashton, Bristol, have, when exposed 
to laboratory air, suffered considerable 
deterioration. This effect is due to the 
action of carbon-dioxide acting оп the 
essential body, and the result is a loss of 
the property for which the substance is 
used, namely, increased wetting power. A 
similar though less deterioration was found 
in samples kept dry but exposed to the 
outside air. Users of this substance are 
therefore warned that they should make 
every effort to preserve it in an air-tight 
container such as a tin with a close fitting lid. 


Cladrastis tinctoria.—This interesting tree 
which was figured in Gard. Chron., August 4, 
1923, Fig. 27, flowered at Kew in July last 
for the first time, it is believed, under 
cultivation. The inflorescence forms a terminal 
panicle of numerous white, fragrant flowers. 
The species was originally discovered in 
Szechuan in 1890 by Mr. E. A. Bratt, but 
it was not introduced until Mr. E. H. Wilson 
sent seeds from Hupeh to Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons’ Coombe Wood Nursery. 
Its season of flowering is late July, and 
because of its late blossoming this Cladrastis 
promises to become a valuable addition to 
flowering trees in gardens. 


Permanent Allotments.—A deputation from the 
National Union of Allotment Holders waited 
on Mr. W. R. Smith, Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, on the 4th 
inst., to discuss the question of improved 
legislation in respect to allotments. The 
purport of the visit was to place before the 


Ж: 


Minister a Bill. prepared by the Union for 
the amendment of ‘allotment statutes with a 
request that it should be taken up as a 
Government measure. The main object of 
the Bill is to make adequate provision for 
permanent allotments. The deputation also 
requested that the facilities contained in the 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, should Бе 
extended to allotments and that it should 
be made mandatory upon local authorities 
to provide allotments in town planning 
schemes. In view of the threatened eviction 
of allotment holders at Leeds, the deputation 
asked the Government to make it impossible 
for local authorities to divert to other 
purposes land purchased for allotments without 
first obtaining the consent of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Ministry of Health. 
Mr. Smith, while expressing his warm 
sympathy. with the allotment movement, 
stated that he did not think, owing to the 
condition of Parliamentary business, there 
was any likelihood of the Bill being taken 
up this session. 


А Rhubarb Competition—The Leeds and 
District Market Gardeners’ Association held 
its eleventh Rhubarb Show on Saturday, 
the 23rd ult., in the Griffin Hotel, Leeds. 
The show was also the occasion of a 
musical entertainment and smoking concert. 
There were seven classes and in certain 
of them Gold Medals and Challenge Cups 
were given by salesmen in various markets. 
Mr. T. H. Popplewell, Farsley, won the 
largest number of first prizes, viz., those for 
six sticks of Victoria Rhubarb or any other 
variety under five pounds in weight, for 
which the first prize was a Gold Medal 
given by Mr. <A. Shread, Borough Market, 
London; the best three marketable bunches 
of Victoria Rhubarb, not to exceed three- 
quarters of à pound each, for which the 
first prize, including a Silver Cup valued at 
fifteen guineas, was given by Messrs. T. J. 
Poupart, Ltd., Covent Garden, London: and 





for the best three marketable bunches of 
Dawe's Champion Rhubarb, not to exceed 
three-quarters of à pound each, for which 


the first prize was a Silver Cup valued at 
twenty guineas, given by Messrs. Pask, 
Cornish, and Smart, Covent Garden, London. 
The best six sticks of Prince Albert or 
Linnaeus Rhubarb were shown by ‘Messrs. 
Whitwell and Briggs, Bramley, and the best 
six sticks of Victoria or any other variety 
of. Rhubarb by Messrs. J. Towle, Beeston, 
whilst Mr. T. D. Watson, Morley, won the 


Gald Medal offered by Mr. Smart, Covent. 


(Garden Market, for the best six sticks of 


Dawe's Champion variety. Mr. A. Cowling, 
Tingley, had the best three marketable 
bunches of Prince Albert and won_ the 


Silver Cup, to be held for one year only, 
offered. by Mr. T. D. Watson. 


Netherlands Chrysanthemum Club.—We under- 
stand this Club will hold a Chrysanthemum 
Show in Amsterdam on the 3lst October 
to the 9th November next. Schedules and 
all particulars may be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. de Roos, 72, Willemsparkweg, Amsterdam. 


Alterations in the Round Tower Moat at 
Windsor Castle.— In order to restore the 
Round Tower mound and moat at Windsor 
Castle to their original character, the over- 
grown shrubbery on the mound has been 
uprooted and cleared away, inequalities of 
the surface smoothed and the whole of the 
lower slope turfed. The Rose borders and 
flower beds in the moat itself have also 
been cleared away and the surface prepared 
for grass. For many generations the moat 
has been a delightful old-world garden and 
in recent years Sir Dighton Probyn made 
considerable alterations from the gardening 
point of view. It is stated that the moat 
has probably been а garden since the 
fifteenth century, and although the alterations 
will probably lend a dignified appearance to 
the Round Tower fortress and be more in 
keeping with the mediaeval character of the 
castle, the thousands of visitors to Windsor 
Castle will miss the gardening features which 
have existed for so many centuries. 
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Mr. W. E. Wallace.—The history of Mr. W. Е. , 
Wallace of Eaton Bray, Dunstable, is one of 
the romances of the horticultural world. 
Born in 1851, at Inkberrow, Worcestershire, he 
had very little educational advantages and 
left the village school when he was ten 
years of age to begin work on a farm at a 
wage of ls. 6d. per week. As his father died 
when he was seven years of age, it was 
necessary for him to make a contribution to 
finances of the home however small, 
consequently he continued farm work until he 
was eighteen years of age, when he became a 
groom, but had to assist the gardener in his 
spare time. It was by this means he obtained 
his first knowledge and love for gardening. 
In this employment he continued until 1872, 
when his employer died. He occupied a some- 
what similar position at Alcester for a further 
two years, and then obtained a post as 
gardener to the late Mr. Richard Jesson, of 
Walsall. Mr. Jesson had a small garden and 
two greenhouses, and his wife, who was an 
enthusiastic gardener, helped in the garden 
and encouraged Mr. Wallace in every possible 
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MR. W. E. WALLACE. 


His next position was that of single- 
handed gardener to Mr. Maurice Pollark of 
Yardley, near Birmingham, in 1879. In this 
year he married and made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Thomas Duck, at that time gardener 
to the late Sir Richard Tangye, of Gilbert- 
stone, Yardley. In 1886, Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Wallace took over the premises at Eaton Bray, 
where he now lives and where a business had 
been started by the then vicar of the 
Parish, which had ended in his bankruptcy 
and the sequestration of the living for the 
benefit of his creditors. For eight years 
Mr. Duck and Mr. Wallaee worked together, 
and then by mutual agreement they: dis- 
solved partnership, and on January 1, 1894, 
Mr. Wallace took over the business on his 
own responsibility and developed it with the 
aid of his son until it has now reached 
immense proportions. Although Mr. Wallace 
had no nursery experience or horticultural 
training in the ordinary sense, he has made 
good as а horticulturist, and is now not only 
a large farmer and one of the most successful 
cultivators of Carnations for Covent Garden 
Market, but also an extensive cultivator of 
fruits. As he puts it: when he commenced 
commercial horticulture he had nothing to 
unlearn. His wonderful success has been won 
by patient industry, a great love for his work, 
keen powers of observation, adaptability, and 
honesty of purpose. In the earlier years of his 
commercial career he found an admirable 
help-mate in his wife, and in later years his 
son has taken over a very large share of the 


way. 
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management of the business at Eaton Bray. 
It was about twenty years ago when Mr. 
Wallace commenced the cultivation of Carna. 
tions on the suggestion of the late Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, who gave him the first 
Carnation plant he ever grew, and he used 
frequently to visit him and congratulate him 
on proving such an apt pupil. Although a 
busy man with extensive business interests 
Mr. Wallace takes a keen interest in local and 
general affairs. For about-nine years he has 
represented his district on the Bedfordshire 
County Council, and he is à member of the 
County's Education Committee, a governor of 
the Ashton Grammar School, of the  Cedars 
Secondary School of Leighton Buzzard, and 
a vice-chairman of the Local Group of 
Council Schools. He is a Justice of Peace of 
the County of Bedford, and a member of the 
Licensing Bench for that County. For over 
thirty years he has been Secretary of the Eaton 
Bray Reading and Recreation Room, which is a 
very flourishing institution. He ‘was опе of 
the founders of the Chamber of Horti. 
culture and has been on its Council since 
its inception. He was also. one of the 
founders of the British Florists’ Federation, 
of which he is now the President. Mr. 
Wallace also takes an interest in the 
Church work of his parish and has been 
Viears Churchwarden for the past thirty-six 


years. Mr. Wallace possesses a. charming 
personality, is held in the’ highest esteem 
by all the business men with whom he 


comes into contact and greatly loved by all 
his personal friends. 


M. Philippe Rivoire. — This 
gentleman, à member of the well-known 
Lyons firm of seedsmen and  nurserymen, 
the Secretary of the French Chrysanthemum 
Society and an active personality in French 
horticulture, has just been. appointed by the 
King of the Belgians a Chevalier of the 
Order of Leopold. It is not so long ago 
that we had the pleasure of congratulating 
M. Rivoire on his appointment as ` Chevalier 


Honour for 


. of the Legion of Honour, and have now to 


congratulate more recent 


distinction. > 


Araucaria Bidwillii.—The ^ Araucarias com- 
prise a group of very ornamental evergreen 
trees, and the two .Aus'ralian species, А. 
Cunninghamii and А. Bidwillii are ‘amongst 
the largest members of the genus. -A -fine 
specimen of the former, growing in the 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens, was. illustrated in 
Gard. Chron., February :10, Fig: `39; апа 
we now on page 149 reproduce a photo- 
graph of the companion species А. Bidwillii 


him on his 


growing in the same gardens. We are 
indebted to Mr. J. F: Bailey; -Director of 


the Adelaide Botanic Garden for both photo- 
graphs of these interesting Australian Conifers. 
Araucaria . Bidwilii attains, in its native 
habitat—the coastal region of Queensland—a 
height of over 150 feet, and а well-grown 
specimen is а beautiful feature of the 
landscape owing to its imposing size and 
symmetrical shape. It маз · called by the 
natives '* Bon-yi," which has been corrupted 
into *Bunya," and the tree is пох 
commonly known -in Australia ав ** Banya 
Bunya.” The timber is pale-coloured . and 
put to similar uses as that of A. Cunning- 
hamii. In some parts of Queensland there 
are large forests of this fine. tree. — — 


“+ 





Tunisi Chrysanthemum Society.—-A short 
time ago a branch of the French Chrysanthe- 
mum Society was established with considerable 
success at Tunis. A show was held last 
season and appears to have been well 
patronised, and as а result there. has been 
an important addition to the list of members. 
Visits are made to gardens in the district 
where Chrysanthemums are grown and 4 
promenade-lecture is one of the features of 


the Committee's work. To assist in the 
popularisation of the flower it has been 
decided to publish a pamphlet оп the 
cultivation of the Chrysanthemum in the 


North of Africa. The work will be illustrated 
and will consist of about 100 pages of text. 
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- British Mycological Society.—The next meet- 
ing of the British Mycological Society will 
be held in the Botany Lecture Theatre, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C., on 
Saturday, March 15, at 11 a.m. The follow- 
ing interesting papers will be read .—‘‘Con- 
ditions of sclerotia formation in a species of 
Aspergillus,” by Miss M. Brett, M.Sc. ; 
** Some results of the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Plant Disease Survey” by Mr. A. D. Cotton, 
F.L.S.: “The work of Kruis and Satava оп 
normal and reduced forms of yeast and alterna- 
tion of generations,” by Dr. J. Peklo, and 
** Diseases of Clove,” by Miss E. J. Welsford, 
F.L.S. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Tuesday, 
Maren 18. Croydon and District Horticultural 
Socisty’s meeting; Winchester Horticultural 
Society’s lecture. Wednesday, March 19: 
Morley and District Paxton Society's meeting; 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. Friday, March 21: East- 
bourne Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Saturday, March 22: Falkirk Horticultural 
Society’s show. 


* Gardeners' Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Vines and Carrion.—Your Calendar writer 
says, “Put no vile carrion in a Vine border." 
I entered my situation in the end of last 
summer, in time to take a most exc:llent 
crop of Grapes from a Vine which is at the 
back of a stable, in a south-east aspect. 
They were nearly ripe, and considering the 
cloudy and wet season we had, were extra- 
ordinarily fine for outdoor Grapes. About a 
month since, I directed the men to turn 
the ground up constituting the border for the 
said Vine. Upon inquiry I found that there 
had been a favourite horse buried there two 
years ago; he had been quartered and put 
to this Vine, an application which has 
answer-d very well, for I never saw such a 
mass of roots as were running hither and thither 
through the bones, for the flesh was nearly 
consumed. Some of the roots were as thick 
as the thumb. Now, I imagine that you will 
think with me that they must have entered 
the raw flesh. Edward, Cheltenham. [Indeed, 
we think по such thing.] Gard. Chron., 
March 17, 1849. 


"Publication Received.—The Physiology of 
Photosynthesis. By Sir Jagadis Chuider Boss. 
Longmins, Gr»en and C», 39, Paternoster 
Row, E.C.4. Price 16s. net. 











PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


CANNON HILL PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE illustration (Fig. 58) represents a fine 
specimen of an old favourite Orchid, viz., 
Coelogyne cristata, flowering in the warm 
conservatory at Cannon Hill Park. This 
specimen, measuring over four feet across and 
carrying 140 spikes of flowers, is growing in a 
pan with a diameter of ten inches. 

Other Orchids in flower in this public park 
include Cymbidiums in variety, and a good 
collection of Cypripediums of which the 
following are noteworthy: C. Dreadnought, 
C. Con'erence, С. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie, C. 
Britannia, C. Hera-manni, C. Goliath, C. Mmo. 
Albert Fevrier, C. chrysotens, C. chrysotoxum 
var. Victory, C. Cupid, C. Scipio, C. Queen of 
the Belgians, C. Memoria Mostyn var. superba, 
and two seedlings of great promise, viz., 
C. Mrs. F. Godman x C. Jupiter Marie and 
C. Actaeus superbum x C. aureum sulphureum. 
The flowers are of large size, good form, and 
fine colour. 


In addition to the Orchids the following 
plants in flower combine to make an attractive 
display, which is much appreciated by the 
public in these dull days :—Cinerarias, l'rimulas, 
Azaleas,  Euphorbia jaquiniaeflora, Spiraeas, 
Cyclamens, Begonia manicata, Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans, Eranthemum  pulchellum, and the 
usual spring-flowering bulbs. 

Basket plants in flower include the lovely 
Columnea gloriosa and C. hirta. J. G. Besant. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


GAULTHERIA PROCUMBENS. 


THIs is a neat growing, North American 
evergreen perennial, suitable for growing in 
partial shade and damp spots in a sandy, 
peaty soil. It is one of the few plants 
that thrives beneath Yews and Firs. The 
bright green leaves and pendulous clusters of 
axillary, snow-white flowers which appear 
from June to August are succeeded by a 
profusion of bright red berries, which are 
most attractive in winter. W. L. 


TROLLIUS PUMILUS. 


TROLLILS pumilus grows only about віх 
inches high and has small leaves, propor- 
tionate to its stature, and not globular but 
flat flowers of a bright yellow colour. It 
is an easy plant to cultivate in a border, 
although it has a natural 
moist place, and it is a suitable subject for 
the lower parts of the rock garden. It 
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of bright yellow flowers about j-inch in 
diameter. These are distinguished from others 
of the race by the crescent-shaped blotch of 
orange at the base of each petal. 

Н. lunulatum is reasonably hardy in any 
light, gritty soil. It delights in full sun and 
likes to get its roots beneath a stone. 
Doubtless it would appreciate lime but this 
is not essential. It is a long-lived shrub 
and even though it may suffer in winter to 
the extent of losing most of its leaves it 
makes wonderfully rapid progress in early 
spring. J. 





BULB GARDEN. 


BULBOCODIUM VERNUM. | 


Tuis plant is allied to the autumn Crocvs- 
and has a strong resemblance to the Colchicum. 
It is a dwarf Liliaceous plant of the simplest - 
culture in any free, warm soil It usually 
appears with the Snowdrops, Snowflakes, 
Wood Anemones and other early flowers. 








|FIG. 58,.—SPECIMEN OF COELOGYNE CRISTATA FLOWERING AT 


CANNON 


presents no difficulty in its cultivation and 
is increased by division after it flowers in 
summer. It may also be raised from seeds, 
but this is rather a slow process, the seeds 
being sometimes long in germinating. The 
Trollius often offered as P. yunnanensis is 
understood to be merely a variety of T. 
pumilus. S. Arnott. 


MUEHLENBECKIA COMPLEXA. 


THis graceful, scrambling, evergreen shrub 
is a suitable subject for a sunny position in 
the rock garden, where it is not likely to 
smother its less robust-growing neighbours. 
It is of rapid growth and quickly forms a 
tangle of wiry stems, which are furnished 
with glabrous, Maidenhair-like foliage of a 
warm bronze tint. The long, arching sprays 
rising from the dense prostrate bush, bear in 
autumn, when mature, small clusters of 
glistening, translucent fruits. Fred. W. Jeffery. 


HELIANTHEMUM LUNULATUM. 


Tuts delightful Sun Rose, which is a native 
of the Mediterranean coast, is one of the 
most distinct and beautiful of the more 
dwarf species. It makes a neat, semi-prostrate 
bush about eight inches tall and rather more 
in width. The many slender branches are 
well furnished with small, oval-pointed leaves 


which are very silvery, and almost continuously 
from spring to autumn appears a succession 


HILL PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


The bright rose purple. flowers are about 
four inches in height and make a pleasant 
contrast among the prevailing white and 
blue flowers of the early year. The plart 
is best grown in association with some. low 
carpeting plant that will give the flowers 
support and prevent soil-splash, but it will 
also thrive under such conditions as suit tle 
Colchicums. As with the latter, the leaves 
follow the flowers and division of the bulls 
may take place when the foliage has died 
down soon after midsummer. This Bulboco- 
dium is a native of the European Alps and 
quite hardy. А. T. J. | 


HYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS. 

AMONG a lot of bulbs sent here from 
Asia Minor last autumn by a kind donor, 
there is now in flower Hyacinthus orientalis, 
the modest progenitor of the many-coloured 
varieties which үө · owe to the industry of 
Dutch florists. Delicately tinted with pale. 
blue merging into emerald at the outside of 
the throat, this Hyacinth is not nearly so 
showy as our native wild Hyacinth— Scilla 
festalis—for which, as a Scotsman, I cannot 
adopt your English name of Blue-bell. Whereas 
the said Scilla sports into pink and white 
varieties, it is possible that some day enter. 
prising florists may play pranks with it similar 
to those which have resulted in the trans- 
formation of the oriental Hyacinth. Herbert 
Ma vwell, Monreith. 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Vanda, Aerides, Saccolabium and Angraecum.— 
Taese Orchids should be examined and the 
o:d Sphagnum moss removed and fresh moss 
Sibstituted. Plants that have lost many of 
their bottom leaves and are sending out 
n?w roots from the stems should be re-potted, 
Out them. back at the base to within a few 
laches of the living roots, and place them 
in receptacles with the foliage near to the 
во. Vandas and А:гійез are best grown in 
pots or rather deep pans, whilst Saccolabiums 
give the best results when planted in teak 
wood baskets and suspended near the roof 
glass. A quantity of crocks should be placed 
11 the bottom of the receptacles to provide 
drainage. Employ clean Sphagnum moss as 
& rooting medium, with portions of broken 
pot placed among it to allow water to 
pass away quickly. Fill the receptacles to 
their rims and arrange the materials higher 
in the middle of the pot or basket. Finish 
with & layer of clean, living Sphagnum moss 
over the surfac». Clean the plants thoroughly 
from scale insects which infest the stems 
and axils of the leaves. The strong growing 
Angraecums are best planted in pots. The 


dwarf species are usually cultivated in shallow 
Orchid pans. 


Maslevallia.—Tho present is a suitable time 
to make a general examiaatioi of Masde- 
vallias. Some of the plaats will need top- 
dressi.g о Шу, while others will require re- 
pottt.g. А.у specimeis that have become 
root.bou id may be shifted iato larger re- 
ceptacles, aad ia doiig this disturb the 
roots as little as possible. Others that have 
become bare ii their ceatres may be broken 
up, aid, after cutting away all decayed 
parts, be potted up afresh ia smaller pots, 
or several may be placed together to form 
larger specimeas. The strong-growing species, 
such as M. Harryana, M. Veitchii, M. igaea, 
aid others of this type are best grown in 
ordi агу flower pots, but the smaller Masde- 
vallias, such as the white M. tovareasis, are 
best cultivated in pans. М. Chimaera, M. 
Wallisii, M. Backhousiana, and M. Houtteana 
should all be growa ia teakwood baskets, 
and, as the flowers are produced in a 
dowaward direction, ofttimes through the 
bottom of the receptacle, no crocks should 
be used for drainage. The plaits are best 


suspeided from the  roof.rafters in the 
Warmest and most shaded position in the 
Odontoglossum house. Good fibrous peat or 


Osmu.ida-fibre, aid Sphagaum moss in equal 
Proportions cut into rather short portions and 
mixed well together form the best rooting 
medium. Apply water carefully until the 
youag leives are well advanced, but at no 
time should the plants be allowed to suffer 
from drought. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. Atron, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Kniphofias.—These stately plants frequently 
remain in flower until nearly mid-winter, so 
that it is not wise to remove them immed- 
iately after flowering. The present is a 
suitable time for lifting, dividing and replant- 
ing when this it necessary. Care should be 
exercised in the operation, as the large, fleshy 
roots are easily injured. 


Roses.— The pruning of Roses is a matter 
of absorbing interest at this season. Like 
many other gardening operations it is a 
simple one when principles are grasped. It 
i3 impossible to give actual dates for the 
operation, or to state definitely the degree 
of pruning which should be practised, as 
positione, localities and other conditions vary 
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greatly, and the operator must decide these 
matters on the spot. Broadly speaking, all 
Roses planted during the current season 
should be cut hard back, for the rest, 
knowledge of the plant and all other condi- 
tions enable the pruner to determine when 
and where to cut. Very strong growing 
varieties may be pegged down to the ground, 
leaving the shoots to nearly their ruli teng h. 
The weaker growing varieties may be pruned 
back to two or three buds, and standards 
generally may also be pruned hard. Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas may be pruned 
from the middle to the end of March, 
deferring the pruning of Teas and Noisettes 
until the first half of April. 


Shrubs. — Early-flowering shrubs such аз 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Forsythias and Hamamelis, should be pruned 
as they pass out of Bower. Тһе amount of 
pruning necessary depends somewhat on the 
position and vigour of the plant, but, gener- 
ally after conserving well-placed shoots for 
the extension of the tree, hard pruning 
should be practised to induce strong growths 
to develop from basal buds for next year's 
flowering. 


Cannas.—The Canna occupies a high posi- 
tion amongst summer bedding plants, for it 
offers an infinite variety of characters, 
combining magnificent foliage with brilliant 
flowers. Roots stood under the stage of a 
cool house during the winter should now be 
overhauled, potted into the smallest pots that 
will accommodate them, and grown on in 
an intermediate house, shifting them later 
into larger pots as required. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
Ву Е. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GEORGE 
OLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Torenia Fournieri.—This is a free-flowering 
stove annual bearing blue and mauve flowers, 
and one which is well worth growing for 
associating with Gloxinias. The seed may be 
sown thinly in pans now. The seedlings 
should be pricked off into other pans and 
finally potted either singly in five-inch pots 
or three plants may be placed in a six-inch 
pos The points of the young growths should 
e pinched several times to promote a 
bushy habit. When in flower the plants 
should be fed liberally, and if the spent 
flowers are regularly removed the plants 
will bloom profusely for several months. 


The Stove.—A thorough overhauling of the 
plants in the stcve house should now be made. 
The cleansing of the plants and the eradication 
of pests should be taken in hand preparatory 
to potting operations. Climbing plants trained 
on the roof or on trellises, if not already 
done, should be taken down and pruned. 
Allamandas, Dipladenias, and the climbing 
forms of Clerodendron should have the growth 
of the past season cut back to within one or 
two joints of the old wood, whilst that 
of Stephanotis floribunda should be well- 
thinned. The plants should then be dipped 
in a reliable plant wash, or syringed with the 
same material and afterwards sponged. The 
wire and ironwork of the supports, also 
crevises in the walls and woodwork should 
be treated with paraffin emulsion as а pre- 
caution against mealy-bug, before replacing 
the climbers in their former positions. Where 
the plants are growing in beds, as much of 
the old soil as can be safcly removed without 
causing injury to the roots should be taken 
away and fresh soil substituted. The compost 
for Allamandas and Stephanotis should consist 
of two-thirds fibrous loam, used in a lumpy 
state, and one-third peat or good leaf-mould, 
with a free addition of broken charcoal and 
sharp sand. Dipladenias prefer a compost in 
which peat predominates. The handsome 
Codiaeums (Crotons) and Dracaenas, being 
susceptible to the attacks of thrips and red 
spider, which invariably effect a  lodgment 
during the winter owing to the necessity for 
increased fire heat to maintain suitable 
temperatures, should receive special care at 
this season in the matter of cleansing. 
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Temperature of the Stove,.—A night tempera. 
ture of 65° will be sufficient at this time of 
year. Guard against the water pipes becoming 
over-heated, and maintain & moist atmosphere 
by syringing the walls, paths, and between 
the plants on frequent occasions. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By В. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Fsq., 

Cariton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Grafting.—Trees that are to be grafted 
this spring should have been headed back 
by now, leaving the branches, in the case 
of dwarfs, from six to nine inches, and half. 
standards and standards considerably longer, 
but there is nothing to be gained by leaving 
any stock too long. The scions should be 
from nine inches to a foot long after the 
base and tip has becn cut off. The internodes 
of certain varieties of Apples and Pears are 
longer than others, which the operator should 
allow for. Four or five scions may be 
inserted on each stem on old trees, but if 
young trees are being grafted then only one 
scion to each shoot will be necessary, and 
the scion and stock should equal each other 
in size во far as is possible. Tie each graft 
in position tightly with broad raftia. Material, 
such as clay or wax, is suitable for covering 
the place of union to exclude rain апа 
prevent drying winds and strong sunshine 
drying up the sap. Certain varietics will 
take longer than others to unite, therefore 
a close watch should be kept to prevent 
the binding material becoming too tight. 
Young trees require somewhat different treat. 
ment. A sloping cut should be made on 
both stock and scion, leaving the two ends 
pointed. Place them together so that both 
cut surfaces fit exactly evenly at the bark. 
for the closer they adhere the quicker will 
be the union. 


Autumn - fruiting Raspberries. — The canes 
should be cut down close to the ground a3 
fruit is produced on the current season's growths, 
which should be thinned in due coure. 
Cut out all weak growths апа tie 
the strong canes in position with soft string. 
Give the plantation a liberal mulch of well 
decayed manure as soon as the growths are 
advanced; there will then be no danger of 
breaking the young shoots, which grow fast 
and are very brittle. 





Alpine Strawberries. — Seed of Alpine Straw- 
berries may bo sown in pans filled with 
light, friable soil. When large enough prick 
out the seedlings in boxes to be subsequently 
transferred to the open garden when large 
at a distance of eighteen inches 
apart each way. These Strawberries develop 
a large number of runners, which are of no use, 
therefore they should be kept picked otl. 
The fruits are small but of excellent flavour, 
and are available at a time when other 
Strawberries are over. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIS, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Pot Vines.—One-ycar-old pot vines that have 
been previously cut back to two eyes should 
be potted if this has not already been done. 
The roots should bo shaken freo of the old 
soil, and placed in receptacles in which they 
are intended to fruit next year. The potting 
compost should consist of good fibrous loam 
mixed with lime rubble, charcoal, and fine 
bone-meal. ^ After potting the vines place 
them in gentle warmth and, as soon as they 
have commenced to grow freely, disbud the 
shoots to one growth after making the shoot 
that is to be retained secure to а nea 
stake. 


Peach Trees in Pots.—The fruits of Peach 
trees in pots are swelling freely and from 
now onward care should be taken to prevent 
the roots from becoming dry, for if they ar 
allowed to suffer from lack of moisture the 
crop will undoubtedly be a poor one. Where 
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the fruits are numerous they should be 
thinned carefully, removing those that аге 
badly placed and deformed. The disbudding 
of the shoots should now be completed, 


leaving two well- placed shoots on each 
branch. 

Early Peaches. These trees are growing 
freely, and attention should be given to 


disbudding the shoots. This work entails a 
little patience, and it should not be done in a 
drastic manner but at intervals, allowing 
several days to elapse between each operation, 
until the work is finally completed. 


Early Permanent Vines.—The shoots of early 
Vines should be kept clear from the roof 
glass, etc., especially at this season of the 
year, when cold nights may bo expected. 
Although it is not advisable to tie the 
laterals in position at one operation, they 
may be kept from the glass by gradually 
bringing them ќо the wires with the 
aid of a loose tie. After the shoots have 
been stopped and the vines are nearing their 
flowering stage they may be tied in posi- 
tion without much fear of injury. Take 
advantage of bright days to forward the 
crop by closing the house early. If, however, 
the nights are cold it is not advisable to 
maintain a higher temperature than 60° to 62°, 
but on mild nights the temperature may rise 
several degrees with beneficial effect. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FEENEY 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Beetroot.—A sowing of Egyptian Turnip- 
rooted Beet should be made on a south 
border in ground that has been worked to 
a fine tilth. The seed may be sown thinly 
апа when the seedlings are large enough 
for use the largest roots may be pulled to 





allow more room for the smaller ones to 
develop. 
Spinach. —  íair-sized sowing of Spinach 


may be made on a south border to ensure 
a  plentiful supply of the leaves for use. 
Other sowings may be made at intervals of 
two weeks for successional cropping. 


Parsley.—Sowings of Parsley may be made 
now. This herb may be grown as un 


edging to paths in the kitchen garden or 
similar places where it will receive plenty 
of light and air. Parsley sown at this 


time will give a good crop of leaves in the 
summer. 


Potatos. -—- Early  Potatos may now be 


planted in the open. A small border under 
a south wall is a suitable place for growing 


this crop, which will need protection from 
frost. 

Carrots.— Sowings of Early Short Horn 
Carrots may be made on a warm border 


facing south. Early Carrots are very subject 
to attacks by the Carrot Fly, and à remedy 





Г have used is to spray the ground before 
it has been forked with sheep dip, after- 
wards making the surface of the soil fine. 
When this has been done and the ground 
levelled the seed may be sown. A further 
spraying may be made over the place 
where the Carrots are sown. Sheep dip may 
also be used on the Onion bed to combat 
the Onion Пу, 

Lettuce.—Lettuces raised from seed sown 
in pots some time since are ready for 


pricking out into frames or boxes filled with 
light soil. If the plants are grown in frames 


shade them from strong sun for a day or 
two after transplanting them, and keep the 
frames closed for a time. When the plants 
are established in the soil admit air to 
the frame. 

Wintered Crops. Work the hoe between the 


rows of Spinach, Lettuce, and Early Cabbage 
to open up the surface and admit air to 
dry and warm the ground. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PREPARED HYACINTHS. 


PRACTICAL experience and catalogue 
alike tell the sad tale that all cannot be 
well with those useful fold favourites—Roman 
Hyacinths. A few weeks back I had a letter 
from a well known gardener who stated he 
had given up Roman Hyacinths because they 
were unsatisfactory and dear, and had for 
the last two years tried Cynthella Hyacinths 
in their place, but his gardener had not been 
able to get them into flower for Christmas 
as he wanted. The accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 59) shows the display a certain Dutch 
firm had im its warehouse last Christmas. 
Such a display was obtained by using what 
is known as ‘prepared’? Hvyacinths. Both 
first-sized and small-sized bulbs have been 
found by practical experience to be amenable 
to this treatment. 
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of the process by which Hyacinth bulbs are 
* prepared." Certain varieties respond better 
than others to this treatment, and $some 
preparers are greater adepts at the business 
than others, but as practice makes perfect, 
every succeeding season enables the Dutch 
growers to offer better апа better bulbs. 
No one need be afraid to take the risk of 
purchasing prepared bulbs for blooming at 
Christmas. No one need fail if they treat 
them right. 

The bulbs illustrated were planted in the 
second or third week in August and were kept 
outside under sand or ashes until the end of 
November, when they were brought into a 
forcing house haviog a temperature of 70° to 
75°, with the result that there was a grand 


display two days before Christmas. Early 
potting is always essential, but this high 
temperature is not. My houses are seldom 


over 55°, and I have found that by bring. 
ing the bulbs under glass at the end of 
October and thus giving them a longer 
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The reply I sent to my gardener-friend 
was that Cynthella Hyacinths were one thing, 
but that “prepared” Cynthella Hyacinths 
were another matter altogether, and that if 
he wanted a really good show at Christmas 
time he must get prepared bulbs. I have 
looked over some of the 1923 English bulb 
lists and I must say that some are by no 
means so clear as they might be in pointing 
out that to have Dutch Hyacinths in bloom 
at Christmas it is necessary to use prepared 


bulbs. My correspondent’s letter shows how 
necessary it is. It was not a man-in-the- 
street who sought advice, but a good 


capable gardener. One of the daily prayers of 
every good gardener should be ** May 1 always 


keep my eyes open.” Someone in Holland 
observing how  Hyacinths growing in dry 
soil in a hot corner of a Hyacinth nursery 


always died down earlier than the others, 
and that in the following spring these bulbs 
were invariably the earliest to come into 
flower, hit upon the happy idea of trving 
to reproduce the same thing, as it were, 
artificially, by digging up the bulbs a few 
weeks before they had naturally died «down 
and then keeping them for a few. weeks in 
a hot, dry temperature. This is the outline 


HYACINTHS 


IN FLOWER ON DECEMBER 22, 1923. 


riod of growth they can equally easily be 
ad in flower on or about the 25th of 
December. А little experience will soon 
familiarise anyone with the details of the 
treatment best for his special case. I am 
convinced that there is a great future in 
store for these prepared bulbs. Even if they 
are potted at the same time as ordinary 
Hyacinths, say in September or October, 
and then grown on side by side with them 
they will come into flower about ten days 
earlier. Thus they are useful under ordinary 
conditions of treatment for a succession. 
An order might be given for à dozen pre- 
pared L'Innocence, let us say, and a «dozen 
ordinary L’Innocence, instead of two dozen 


L'Innocence as it would have been in the 
old days before ‘ preparing." 

] have not been in Holland since 1914, 
and I have not seen what js being done 
there, but 1 do hope some people аге 
selecting and sowing seed with the vision 
before them of a small and graceful race 
of white and coloured varieties which will 
have all the charm of the old Roman 


variety and the once much despised Oranje 
Boven. One knows from the old flower 
hooks like the Hortus Floridus of Vande Pas and 
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Vallet’s Le Jardin du Roy tres christien 
Henri IV the material on which the men of 
Holland had to work, and one can see in 
the great modern varieties like Jacques, 
Perle Brillante, Corregio and City of 
Haarlem what they have made out of it. 
It is hard, I feel, to be asked to put the 
hands of the clock back, but a more refined 
taste demands it. In “prepared” Cynthellas 
above all. Joseph Jaco». 


POINSETTIAS. 


PorwsETTIA (Euphorbia) pulcherrima, intro- 
duced from Mexico in 1834 stands unrivalled 
for the radiant colour of its scarlet bracts, and 
has few equals as a winter-flowering plant for 
conservatory or room decoration. Well-grown 
plants remain in beauty fora long time, and by 
careful management it is possible to maintain 
& brilliant display from November to February, 
thus covering the dullest period of the year. 
When the plants have раззей out of flower 
they should be kept quite dry and rested in 
& cool house for two or three months. In 
May they may be introduced to a house 
having a temperature of about 60°, when they 
will soon develop growths suitable for use as 
cuttings. 

The cuttings should be taken off with a 
heel when they are about three or four 
inches long, inserted in thumb pots in sandy 
soil and placed in a propagating case, the 
whole operation being deftly carried out to 
prevent flagging of the cuttings. Roots will 
form in from fifteen to twenty days, when the 
cuttings should be removed from the case. As 
soon as they have become accustomed to tho 
atmosphere of the house they should be 
placed in 34-inch pots and grown on in 
an intermediate temperature, gradually inur- 
ing them to cooler and more buoyant 
atmospheric conditions until they will succeed 
in an unheated house. 

For the final potting 6-inch pots will һе 
necessary, and a compost consisting of three 
parts good fibrous loam, one part flaky 
Oak-leat mould, with a little sand and a 
sprinkling of bonemeal. When established in 
these pots some growers, in favoured localities 
in the south, stand the plants out of doors 
until September, but the success of this 
practice depends largely on the nature of 
the season, and it is seldom worth risking. 
A better plan is to plunge them on a nearly 
spent hot-bed where the frames may Бе 
raised gradually as the plants grow, thus 
keeping them constantly near the glass. They 
may be svringed freely in the afternoons, 
and the lights may be removed entirely 
during periods of suitable weather. 

The plant has & decided hubit of running 
up with & single stem, but occasionally two 
or even three leads are formed from a 
natural break. Early plants that show a 
disposition to become too tall and have lost 
their leaves at the base may be topped as 
follows. In late August cut the shoots half. 
way through about eight inches or ten inches 
below the tops and leave them in this state 
on tho plant fur a week or ten days until 
the cut portion has become callused, then 
completely sever them, insert the severed 
portions in 3-inch pots and place them in 
@ propagating case. When rooted transfer tho 
plants to -inch or 6-inch pots, gradually 
accustom them to air and ultimately to full 
exposure. Careful watering during the whole 
p?riod of growth is tho keynote of success, 
and the conservation. of the leaves is an 
index of good cultivation and essential for 
the production of large and well-formed 
bracts. 

As soon as the nights become cool the 
plants should be removed to a well ventilated 
house. In October they may be introduced 
in batches to а house of intermediate 
temperature as demands make necessary. 
The bracts last much longer in a temperature 
of 55° than in а warmer house, and when 
cutting the inflorescences for room decoration 
the ends of the stems should be inserted in 





boiling water for a few minutes to destroy 
the tissue. and thus prevent loss of вар. 


W. Auton. 
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ANNUALS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


AMARANTHUS. 


TuHis genus includes several species that 
&re very useful for pot culture. They are 
usually grown for their beautiful coloured 
foliage, and although frequently used in 
the south of England for summer bedding 
they miy bo regared as greenhouse annuals. 
For this purpose seeds should be sown in & 
warm house during April and May. In their 
younger stages the seedlings should be en- 
couraged to make rapid growth, in a tem- 
perature of 55? to 60°. As the plants increase 
in size they should be accustomed to cooler 
and more airy conditions, exposing them to 
all th» light availibla, as this is necessary to 
bring out the brilliant colours of the leaves. 

The smaller growing species and varieties 
may bə grown in  48.sized pots; they 
include A. bicolor, A. melancholicus ruber, 
and A. tricolor and its varieties. The taller 


growing species and their varieties, such as 
А. salicifolius, А. sanguineus and А. 
speciosus, will require pots at least six 


inches in diameter to do them justice. 
BROWALLIA. 


Tae Browallias include several very useful 
and pretty, bluc-flowered species. B. elata, 
and its  white-flowered variety, із very 
useful when three or four plants are grown 
together in a 48-sized pot; it is an upright 
growing plant, attaining & height of eighteen 
inches, as also does B. grandiflora. This 
latter species is of a more bushy habit, 
and should be grown singly in 48-sized pots. 

B. viscosa. (syn. B. Czerwiakowski and 
В. pulchella) is a larger growing plant with 
a bushy habit and attaining a height of some 
two foet. Tho young seedlings should be 
pinched several times to form a good 
foundation. Grown on in 6-inch pots, this 
Browallia makes fine specimens, and if 
supplied with liquid manure at the roots 
remains in flower for a long time. By 
sowing successional batches, flowering planta 
may be had from April until late autumn. 
B. speciosa major is a greenhouse annual, 
With large, blue flowers, and is the best of 
the annual species; although by no means 
so casily grown as tho others. It is an 
advantage if seed can be sown during 
September in a house with a temperature 
of 50° to 55°, as this gives the plants a 
good start for the following season, although 
good examples may be grown from seed 
sown during January and February. Seed. 
lings should be stopped once or twice in 
order to obtain a branching habit. В. 
speciosa major is best grown in a tempera- 
ture of about 50° until, it comes into 
flower, when it should be removed to a 
cool greenhouse. Under the cooler conditions 
water should be carefully afforded at the roots. 
There із а white-flowered variety which, 
howover, is not so strong growing as the 
type; both may be propagated by means of 
cuttings, but seedling plants are always the 
strongest. J. C. 





FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


THE FLORISTS' AURICULA. 


AT one period of its history the show or 
florists’ Auricula made a very wide appeal 
to the flower-loving public and enjoyed a 
varied clioatele; especially were these plants 
extremely popular amongst the industrial 
classes of the North aud Midlands. ‘To-day 
the more accommodating alpine section has 
almost ousted the old florists type from cultiva- 





tion, and show Auriculas are now seldom 
met with outside the collections of a few 
enthusiasts and the one or two trado 
gpecialists. 

This is a pity, for the self, grey-edyed, 
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white-edged and green-edged flowers of the 
florists’ varieties possess much beauty and 
are, for the most part, easily grown, but 
unfortunately, are not particularly cheap. 

The plants do not require large pota, a 
"sixty" being sufficiently commodious for 
tho more weakly varietios, and а four-inch 
pot will easily accommodate the robust kinds 

A rich, mellow loam mixed with dried cow 
manure and sharp sand will provide a 
suitable rooting medium, the pots being well 
drained and the plants made moderately 
firm. The best time to carry out роі g 
operations is at the end of June or early 
in July, and any offsets which are then 
available should be taken from the parent 
plant and placed separately in very small 
pots. During the summer months the plants 
may be stood beneath a north wall with 
facilities for affording protection from heavy 
rains. 

Oa tho approach of cold nights, the 
plants should be removed to their winter 
quarters; a cold frame or brick pit may 
be used, but a light and well ventilated 
house is preferable. Excessive heat must be 
guarded agaiast, only sufficient fire-heat to 
counteract sharp frost and damp being 
necessary ; cyreful watering is essential to the 
well-being of the plants. 

A white aphis that attacks the roots of the 
plant is the Auricula’s greatest enemy; 
when re-potting, the affected parts should 
be cut away aud the wounds dressed with 
а little powdered charcoal. 

It is not possible to grow show Auriculas 
in the open air, for the farina on the 
foliage and the ‘paste’? of the flowers 
soon become injured by rain, but the 
very beautiful alpine varieties are 
extremely hardy and easily grown, so that 
we have a use for each of the two 
sections of this lovely old-fashioned flower. 

"imonite, Lightbody, Henwood, Douglas 
and other famous names, take our thoughis 
buck into the past, and I do not think 
there is опо of us who would like to see 
this tine old flower neglected. 

A small selection of good varieties would 
be as follows :— 

SELFS.—Buttercup, 
Weir, Lord of Lorne, 
and Ruby. 

GREEN-EpGep. — Abbé 


Harrison 
Mrs. Potts 


Favourite, 
Mikado, 


Liszt, Abraham 


Barker, Dr. Hardy, Mrs. Henwood, Prince 
Charming and Shirley Hibberd. 
GREY-EDGED.—George Lightbody, Lanca- 
shire Hero, Olympus, Richard Headley 
and Willian Brockbank. 
WuITE-EpGED.—Acine, Heatherbelle and 


Ralph E. Arnold. 


Vesta. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





PENTSTEMON HETEROPHYLLUS. 


THis beautiful Pentstemon was introduced 
from California їп 1834, and is a fine subject 
for the rock garden or for a warm border. 
It grows to a height of cighteen inches or 
two feet under favourable circumstances 


even 
and flowers with great profusion, the 
blossoms being remarkably persistent. 

The blooms uro produced in pairs on 
somewhat slender, but rigid spikes, each 


spike carrying from one dozen to two dozen 
towers; they open with a suffusion of lilac-pink. 
but later pass to a most beautiful metallic- 
blue. 

The plant thrives in deep sandy loam. 
and is quite hardy in а fairly dry and 
well-drained situation; it is easily propagated 
by means of cuttings inserted during the 
summer or early autumn. Some forms ot 
this plant are much. sup rior to others, oF 
perhaps "'strains" is the better term to 
use; the best type has very narrow foliage 
and the flowers are а fine glistening blue. 

А slight shortening of the growths after 
flowering may be allowed with advantage. 
Ralph E. Arnold, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


RHODODENDRON RHODORA. 


Мове commonly known as Rhodora cana- 
densis, this pretty deciduous shrub is one of 
the most charming of early-flowering Rhodo- 
dendrons. It is of slender habit, with more 
or less erect branches some three feet in 
height. The leaves, which appear after the 
flowering season, are narrowly oval, about 
two inches long and slightly hairy. 

Often as early as mid-February the buds 
which terminate the many branches will 
break into the gay, wide-open flowers of 
bright rosy lilac, and for several weeks the 
bush will be one of the brightest objects 
in the garden. 

Though sometimes classed among the Swamp 
Honeysuckles, R. rhodora will succeed in any 


cool and retentive border soil and it does 
not object to partial shade. An occasional 
mulch of leaf-mould is all that it needs. 


Being a native of Eastern N. America this 


shrub is quite hardy in any part of this 
country. 
THE SPRING-FLOWERING HEATHS. 


THE most important of the  Ericas which 
comes into bloom when the Tree Heaths are 
going over and before the first colour appears 


on Е. cinerea is E. mediterranea, the 
Mediterranean Heath. ‘This is not only a 
remarkably handsome shrub, and one that 


may be relied upon to bloom with unfailing 
regularity every spring, but is sufficiently 
hardy for almost any locality. Grown in 
masses it produces a wonderful display of 
its full-toned, rosy-red coloured flowers, апа 
in warm, sunny weather it gives off a sweet. 
honey-like fragrance. The normal flowering 
season extends from early March to the end 
of May. 

E. mediterranea will succeed in a medium 
to light loam. It is shapely and erect in 
habit and, under favourable conditions, will 
attain a stature of over six feet. There are 
several varieties and of these alba is in- 
comparably the best, indeed, it is one of 
the finest of all white Heathers. It may 
not have the feathery elegance of Calluna 
Serlei and С. Hammondii, and must yield place 
to these in the matter of foliage, but 
E. m. alba has pure white flowers, and blooms 


with the utmost  profusion even when the 
plants are young. 
Though very compact in habit this white 


form does not grow so tall as the type. 
The variety of E. mediterranea known as 
E. hiberaica (glauca) is interesting ол account 
of the blue-grey bloom which covers the 
foliage, but it is not such a free bloomer 
as the typical species. The same is true of 
the dwarf variety папа, which does not 
grow more than about one foot tall. 

The choicest of the spring-flowering Heaths 
is undoubtedly E. australis, which is a native 
of the south-western portion of the Spanish 
Peninsula. In the size and brightness of its 
flowers E. australis is easily superior to any 
other Heath of its season, if not of all 
seasons. It is, however, said to be rather on 
the tender side in some districts and is, 
therefore, not so reliable for general planting 
as E. mediterranea. Е. australis is still 
uncommon, even in gardens where it would 
thrive admirably without protection. Here 
we have found it as hardy as any other 
Heath; an old specimen in the open has, 
on several occasions, been subjected to 20° of 
frost without injury. It is probable that 
E. australis would be more often seen in 
gardens were the true species always sent 
out by nurseryman. А few years ago it 
seemed difficult to avoid getting some form 
of E. mediterranea delivered as E. australis, 
but matters in this respect are improving, 
and there really need be no confusion 
between the two species for they are quite 
distinct. The most notable point of difference 
is in the blossoms, for whilst those of E. 
mediterranea are much smaller, produced in 
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crowded racemes, and of a paler colour 
those of E. australis are borne in terminal 
clusters, each consisting usually of two, four, 
or eight blooms at the tips of the short 
lateral growths. Moreover, the individual 
flowers of E. australis are nearly half-an-inch 
long and a vivid red crimson. The foliage 
is a much darker green than that of the 
Mediterranean Heath, the habit of the shrub 
is looser and more open, and it docs not 
often grow taller than four feet. There is 
a recently discovered white form of E. 
australis which is said to be remarkably 
beautiful. 

In our warm, free soil, we can always count 
upon the lovely St. Dabeoc's Heath (Daboecia 
polifolia) being in bloom in early May, more 
especially those plants which were trimmed 
back in late autumn. The white variety is 
always fully a fortnight -earlier than any of 





FIG. 


the others of this group, and I have had it 
in bloom in April. It is also the last to go 
over, maintaining an unbroken succession of 
blossom from spring to November. 


CONVOLVULUS CNEORUM. 


TuovaH one of the oldest of flowering 


shrubs introduced to British gardens this 
Convolvulus (Fig. 60) is still able to hold 
its own amorg the choicest. C. Cneorum 


generally grows about two feet high, and 
its abundant foliage of oblanceolate leaves is 
beautifully silvery, more especially during 
winter and spring. 

The flowers, which first open in early 
summer and continue for some months, are 
of the orthodox trumpet-shape of the genus 
and nearly two inches across at the mouth. 
In colour they are a creamy-white, flushed 
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with irregular stripes of pink, and the Базе 
of the interior is yellow. 

C. Cneorum is not quite hardy everywhere 
but it will endure fairly bleak climates if 
given the protection of a wall, or some 
other bush, and it should be planted in a 
freely-drained, rather poor, stoney soil. Since 
young plants may easily be raised from 
cuttings struck in a cold frame at the end 
of summer, a reserve stock may always be 
available in districts where winters are 
treacherous. 

The plant is sometimes cultivated as a pot 
specimen for the greenhouse, 


CISTUS LADANIFERUS VAR, IMMACU- 
LATUS. 


THosE who are planting *Cistuses_ this 
spring—and there is no better season for 
planting where climatic conditions are not 


^ 


60.—CONVOLVULUS CNEORUM. 


of the best—should not overlook this fine 
variety. It is like the type in eve 
respect save that the flowers are unblotchel 
and larger. Last year many blooms were 
measured, and whilst the majority were 
rather over 4 inches across, some were 
close upon 5 inches in diameter, or very 
nearly as large as those of Romneya 
Coulteri. | 

There is an elegance in the habit and 
foliage of C. ladaniferus which, I think, 
із not equalled by any other species or 
hybrid, and the variety alluded to is not 
less notable in that respect. Though we 
have grown C. 1. immaculatus (albiflorus) 
for many years, it has not formed seed, 
which seems odd, inasmuch as the type 
seeds freely. A. T. Johnson, Ro Wen, Taly- 
cafn, North Wales. | 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. ' 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


IHlustrations.—The Editors will be ylad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitctle for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees. etc., bui they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.- Our correspondents would 
ohviate delay in obtaining answers 10 their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they 
would kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the 
effect that all letters relating to financicl matters and to 
advertisements should be addressed to the PULVISHER; 
and that all communications intended for publication 
or referring to the literaru department, and all plants 
to be named should be directel to the EDITORS. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct. 
and much unnecessary delay und confusion arise when 
letters are misdirected, 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONP SIDE 


ONLY- OF THR PAPER, sent ба early in the week es | 


possible, and duly &qned by the writer. If lesired. 
the signature wili pot be printed, but kept aa a guarantee 
uf good faith. 

Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph these 
should be addressed *‘Gard. Chron." Rand: or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.— Te Editors do 
not undertake to pra for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves resnunsible fur anu opinions expressed bu 
their correspondents. 
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SPARTINA TOWNSENDII. 


HE subject of the present article, Spartina 
Townsendii, sprang suddenly into publie 
notice in the year 1907 when Lord Mon- 

tagu of Beaulieu drew the attention of the 
Royal Commission on Coast Erosion. to its 
remarkable powers of invading tidai mud and 


holding silt. He called it * Rice Grass” and 
supposed it to have been introduced into 
this country accidently by shipping. The 
facts of its occurrence at that time were 
embodied in a most informing paper 
by Dr. О. Stapf which appeared in the 
Gard. Chron. of January 18th, 1908. In the 


article referred to—as the plant could not be 
matched with any known existing species or 
variety of Spartina—Dr. Stapf propounded 
the theory that S. Townsendii was a hybrid 
which had originated spontaneously from our 
indigenous S. stricta, and the American 
5. alterniflora, a species introduced to our 
shores in 1829. In the absence of new 
evidence the status of N. Townsendii has 
remained unsettled up to the present time. 

Since the time of Dr. Stapfs publication, 


the “Rice Grass" has consolidated its 
position in all the enclosed waters about 
Southampton and the Isle of Wight. It has 
spread enormously in Poole Harbour (for 
which it was first recorded in 1899), occupy- 
ing in turn all the bays and the higher 
mud banks which converge on: the deeper 


cəntral parts. It entered into Christchurch 
harbour in 1913, and marking time for a 
few years, began its expansion in 1918 and 


fs to-day represented by = several dozen 
clumps. 

Pagham Harbour, on Selsey Bill, was 
invaded in 1918, and the spread has been 
marked and continuous ever since. Further 
east, an isolated plant was reported near 


the jetty of Rye Harbour in 1922 and it 
appears to be spreading. 

The above are the known natural habitats 
of the plant in this country. 


By deliberate introduction the plant has 


ben established on the East Coast at 
Sheerness; in the Colne, near Alresford 
(Essex); at Manningtree in the Stour 


estuary; and on the Wells marshes (Norfolk). 
On the West Coast at Clevedon (Somerset), 
anol in the Dovey estuary (Mid-Wales). 
. The object in several of these cases was by 
stabilising mobile mud to render adjacent 
properties more secure; in others the intro- 
duction was dictated by motives of curiosity 
to see whether the plant would acclimatise. 
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Thus in the spring of 1911 I placed a few 
plants in mud at Blakeney Point, Norfolk. 
They were, however, eaten down by rabbits 
that same summer, and the attempt has not 
been renewed. | 

In its south coast localities Spartina 
Townsendii readily propagates by seed. It 
flowers very freely throughout the summer 
and autumn, and the grain when ripe comes 
away from the spike enclosed in its glumes. 
These spikelets accumulate in enormous 
numbers on the drift lines in late autumn, 
and by mid-November the young seedlings 
are already sprouting between the glumes. 

The spread of the plant is mainly effected 
by this agency, the seedlings in due course 
expanding into tufts a few feet in diameter— 
a phase very characteristic of the earlier 
stages of colonisation. This is followed by a 
filling in of the gaps by seeding, and even- 
tual confluence of the tufts into meadow-like 
expanses, traversed here and there by open 
passages. Newly established tufts and marginal 
plants commonly reach a height of 24 feet to 3 
feet. at flowering, but with the establishment of 
dense, continuous meadow, the flowering 
height is much reduced. 

With rare exceptions this Spartina holds 
permanently the ground it has won, and 
continually extends into uncolonised muds, 
the surface of which does not lie more than 
2 to 3 feet below high water mark. The 
Spartina zone is vertically so restricted that 
the meadows rarely, if ever, disappear entirely 
from view at high water, except perhaps at 
the one or two highest spring tides of the 


year. The deeper lying muds. carry no 
Spartina, and if planted therein it usually 
dies. In this respect its behaviour is in 


agreement with that of other halophytes, i.e. 
a refusal to grow outside the zone within 
which it naturally occurs. Unless, therefore. 
it changes its nature (of which there is no 
indications at present), the settlementa of 
Spartina will be restricted to the upper three 
feet of the coastal zone. On this basis it 
should be possible by a proper aurvey to 
estimate the area destined eventually to be 
colonised in any given locality. 

In Poole Harbour where Spartina has been 
operating for twenty-four years many fisher- 
men believe that the full area to be covered 
is already blocked out, i.e., that whilst for 
many years to come it will go on filling in 
the shallows of the arms and bays, it has 


already attained its main extension so far 
as the central area of the harbour is 
concerned. And remembering the intimate 


knowledge which from their avocation these 
men possess of the detailed relief of the 
harbour bottom, it seems probable that thc 
fishermen are right. 

What has happened во far is what was 
to be expected. With the appearance of 
Spartina meadows, the channels have become 
deeper because the mobile mud that was 
formerly carried hither and thither with the 


flow nnd ebb of the tide has now been 
fixed in the Spartina beds. What will 
ultimately happen can only be conjectured. 


Many once flourishing harbours have become 


silted up in consequence of continued rise 
of level under the ageney of  halophytes 
leading to the exclusion. of an appreciable 


amount of tidal water. Such tendency is 
greatly aggravated when parts of a harbour 
are reclaimed, i.e., separated from the harbour 
by the construction of sea walls. In 
times to come reclamation of the arms of 
Poole Harbour will be an easy and tempting 
operation, and, it may be added in the 
light of what has occurred elsewhere, will 
probably be effected unless the fishermen of 
those days, the real guardians of the 
the harbour, offer an uncompromising opposi- 
tion to all such encroachments. 

The exceptions referred to above of 
Spartina failing to hold its ground are local 
and unimportant, and cannot be regarded 
as ап indication that such relaxation is 
likely to become general. So far as we 
know, Spartina forms the end of the 
succession; at any rate it is not recorded 
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combination of 
perhaps а lone 
Recentls 


that any other plant or 
plants replaces it. But 
enough period has not yet elapsed. 
[ was shown areas on the Hythe side of 
Southampton Water—a few acres in all— 
where the mud had become once more bare 
by the death, in situ, of the Spartina, the 
weathered stools of which were stil] recog- 
nisable level with the mud. This effect 
was attributed to oil fuel discharged in the 
locality, though the explanation lacked definite 
proof. However that may be, the areas in 
question were in course of recolonisation by 
fresh plants of Spartina, во that permanent 
denudation is not involved. 

The other check to Spartina can be seen 
in Poole Harbour, and doubtless elsewhere. 
Where mudbanks in exposed positions and 
liable to the scouring action of waves have 
become covered with the grass and the 
level has been raised by silting, the edge 
of the settlement is subject to undercutting 
and the mud is washed away from the 
roots. In this way а fringe of Spartina 1s 
loosened and is liable to be turned right 
back over the adjacent edge of the Spartina 
field. Ultimately these fringes break away 
and drift down the harbour. The injury 
caused appears to be slight, and in the 
aggregate to be of little—perhaps negligeable— 
effect. 

The position on the South Coast at the 
present time is that the protected waters 
from Chiehester to Poole harbour are in 
full occupation and that other waters are 
gradually being involved and will in time 
be overrun. 

On the East Coast, where several plantations 
have been made, the time is not ripe for 


a final judgment аз to  acclimatisation. 
Reports that reach me, supplemented by 
my own observations, make it doubtful 


whether Spartina has the power under East 
Coast conditions to reproduce the miracle 
worked at Southampton. 

On the West Coast (Mid-Wales) the intro- 


duction is recent. The plants established 
well (1921), and expanded rapidly, but the 
success of the experiment will only be 


demonstrated when independent propagation 
by seed is confirmed, F. W. Oliver. 


(To be concluded.) 





MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


FEBRUARY, with only 0°87 inch of rain und 
snow, was the driest month we have had 
since last June. Here in East Sussex snow 
sufficient to cover the ground fell on three 
days, whilst night frosts and cold, strong 
northerly winds were the rule. It was an 
unusually severe February for this district. 
From a fruit grower's point of view, however, 
it was quite a good month. There were 
considerable periods when the ground worked 
well, so that most of the arrears of planting 
were overtaken and a start made with the 
cultivation of established orchards. The cold 
morning hours, when the ground was bound 
with frost, were utilised for wheeling 
manure to place round the  newly-planted 
trees and bushes. At the same time the 
cold weather held the trees healthily in check. 
Fruit buds have hardly moved at all, Plums, 
which are often forward at this date, still 
being completely dormant. This will mean a 
late blooming period for all fruit trees, and 
that is often the forerunner of a good crop. 
When we couple with this the fact that a 
bountiful harvest is due after last year's 
failure, it may be taken that the season's 
prospects are very favourable so far as we 
have gone. Cob-nuts have given the базі 
sign of what, it is hoped. may be expected 





of all classes of hardy fruit. They have 
been full of bloom throughout the month, 
both catkins and female tlowers being fully 


developed at the same time; and, so far as 
can be seen, they have not been injured by 
the severe weather. I should like to see the 
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remainder of the fruit bloom held back for a 
time yet, and then brought on with a rush. 
Too often it gets to an advanced stage, and 
is then held in check by a cold spell; and 
this gives insect pests an opportunity to do 
their worst. 


SURFACE ROOTING. 


I find that the roots of fruit trees are 
unusually close to the surface this season. 
Probably this is because the soil has been 
wet for such a long time. Last summer, in 
my district, there was never 
the roots to go deep in search of moisture. 
This raises a problem with regard to cultivation. 
It was my intention to plough between the 
rows in all the older orchards; but only 
one has been done, and that will be the 
last. That orchard was dressed with shoddy 
in the winter of 1922, the stuff being ploughed 
under. The recent ploughing, though not 
more than three inches deep, has brought up 
to the surface some of the remains of the 
shoddy, which is a lasting manure. I find 
that this is matted with fibrous roots of the 
trees—all broken off, of course. It seems 
probable, therefore, that all the good resulting 


from the dressing of shoddy has been 
undone by the ploughing. But what is one 
to do? It is obvious that the trees need 


and appreciate the shoddy ; and the material is 
useless unless placed where the roots can get 
into it; yet these roots are bound to ‘be 
injured by subsequent cultivation. I fancy 
that even shallow work with a cultivator 
would have broken many of them, though 
not in such wholesale style as with the 
plough. 

The only solution of the problem that 1 
сап suggest is this: Apply shoddy, or other 
bulky lasting manures say once in three 
years, and plough in fairly deeply. In the 
intervening years use more soluble fertilisers 
which need not be ploughed in, and do 
shallow surface cultivation only. Thus the 
roots could enjoy the shoddy undisturbed 
for three years, at the end of which it should 
be entirely decomposed, and the roots might, 
perhaps, have gone deeper. 


Anyhow, I have finished ploughing for 
this season. Fortunately, the rest of the 
orchards are not very weedy, and the frost 


has made the soil work well, so that spring- 
tined and other cultivators can be used. I am 
convinced that an enormous amount of 
damage is done amongst fruit trees and bushes 
by ploughing, digging, and other forms of 
deep cultivation. We encourage the roots to 
come to the surface by manuring, and then 
destroy them by mechanical means. 


от, VARIATIONS. 


Every fruit-grower is familiar with the 
variation in vigour and habit to be seen 
amongst individual trees in à row or block 


This is generally attributed 
to differences in the stocks on which the 
trees are worked. This is often à cause, no 
doubt; but I fancy the importance of this 
factor has been exaggerated in recent years. 
In many cases variations in the soil are 
responsible for the behaviour of the trees. 
I write this after looking at the holes dug 
ready for planting trees in a new plantation 
of about two acres. The variations in soil 
over a small area are remarkable. In most 
eases the holes did not get below the loam 
top soil; but in some pure clay appeared at 
the bottom, and in others an irony sand-stone. 
Where the clay occurs, the top soil is naturally 
much wetter than on the rest of the field. 
Now it is obvious that, even if the trees 
to be planted were on one of the new 
standardised stocks, they would differ markedly 
in vigour and habit in a few years’ time. 
Those on the bad spots will remain small, 
and very likely some of them will be ruined 
by canker, whilst the trees on the good soil 
will thrive and grow big. In most of my 
plantations there are patches where the trees 
never do really well; but there are probably 
aot many fruit-growing districts where the 
8211 varies quite so much over smal! areas, 
either in depth of top soil or nature of subsoil. 


of one variety. 
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any need for 


DISEASE RESISTANCE. 


In the course of an address which I 
recently had the pleasure of hearing, Dr. 
Bewley, Director of the Cheshunt Research 
Station, suggested that, in breeding plants 
for the production of fine flowers or heavy 


crops, we seem to have lost much of their 
old power to resist : disease. Не thought 
that, sooner or later, we should find it 
necessary to go back and breed disease. 
resistance into our modern varieties. I think 


this is decidedly the case with hardy fruits 
—-Apples, for instance. In developing flavour 





FIG. 61.—ARAUCARIA BIDWILLIL IN 
(SEE 
and appearance we have lost the constitu- 


tion which enables some of the old **local" 


varieties to resist fungous disease and with. 
stand neglect. 

There are small orchards scattered about 
the country which, in spite of neglect, crop 


very well. There is one less than a quarter- 
of-a-mile from my place. It consists of old 
trees on grass. It gets no manuring, no 
pruning, no spraying. Yet the trees are big 
and well-grown, they still make satisfactory 
growth, and they yield heavily with 
the usual tendency ёо alternate year 
bearing. With this example before them, I 
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fancy that some of the local people believe 
that I am mad to spend money on spraying, 
manuring, etc. The difference is, I think, 
entirely in the varieties. This old orchard 
is composed ‘chiefly of unknown ог non- 
ксл varieties, which would be practically 


worthless in a wholesale market; but they 
have a constitution which is lacking in 
the modern varieties. If my trees received 


the same neglect they would quickly become 


stunted and the fruit small and diseased. 
Nothing that I could do to them would 
ever make them grow so big as some of 

e 
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the old trees seen about the neighbourhood. 
The latter are evidently hardier and stronger- 


growing, and probably on more vigorous 
stocks. 
In breeding our modern varieties flavour 


and appearance have been the aim. Disease 
resistance has been left out of account. 
Scientific breeders could give us this as 
they are doing in the case of Potatos and 
Wheat, though the process would no doubt 
take longer. I doubt if there is any other 
way, in our climate, of dealing satisfactorily 
with scab in Apples and brown rot in 
-Plums, ior instance. Market Grower. 
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PROTECTING | WALL TREES. 


THE protection of wall-fruit is not always 
wisely carried out, and, while in some cases it 
is eminently satisfactory, in others it is some- 
times quite the contrary. A common mistake, 
resulting in the destruction instead of the 
protection of the crop, is to attempt too 
mueh. The golden rule is to provide thc 
least possible protection necessary, for it would 
always be better if a crop could be ensured 
without protection, not only for the saving of 
time and material, but also because the trees 
would not be liable to injury from over 
protection. 

"That protection is desirable at times is in- 
contestable, but, in many cases, the trees are 
too much protected, with the result that their 
health is impaired at the very time when 
their strength is most needed, and loss of crop 
follows. Generally speaking, it is wise to be 
content with nets and copings and to employ 
these with caution that the trees may not be 
debilitated by their use. Damp is fully 
as injurious as frost to the blossom of wall- 
trees, hence a coping is doubly useful as a 
screen against the fine, cold drizzle which 
often falls at this season, and also to check 
radiation and thereby tend to the preservation 
of an equable temperature near the wall. 
Peach trees in a thoroughly healthy state, with 
well-ripened wood; will withstand several 
degrees of frost without harm, even when in 
flower, provided the air ‘is dry at the time. 

While admitting that protection in skilful 
hands is of the ut most value, a point which is far 
more worth the cultivator’s consideration than 
the relative merits of nets, canvas, ete., is how 
to render protection unnecessary or less neces- 
sary, and this is comprised in good cultivation. 

The training in of a superfluous number of 


shoots is a grave error, as it results in soft.. 


unripened growths. The prudent grower will 
allow every shoot ample room for full develop- 
ment, will never allow vermin to obtain a 
lodgment and sap the vitalitv of his tree. but 
will avail himself of every. favourable. cireum- 
stance of the season of growth to ensure the 
production of perfect wood that will be eapable 
of bearing a few degrees of frost without 
injury. Further, the untying of trees. before 
1nidwinter, and keeping them from the. wall 
until the buds are ready to swell is a com- 
inendable practice. Trees thus treated are 
much safer during periods of bright, warm. 
weather than those left to the influence of 
the heat that the wall acquires from the sun 
and thus foreed into early flowering. W. Aton, 





COLOUR IN CHOICE FRUITS. 


Sors and certain stocks have an intimate 
relation with the production of high colour 
in Apples, yet many varieties of Apples 
develop high colour on any kind of stock, 
and under any form of training or culture. 
Root-pruning or the checking of deep root. 
ing on the part of the stock has much to do 
with the production of rich colour found in many 
Apples. Many pages have been written on 
soils, stocks and roots in their relation to 
colour, but little has been said about thin- 
ning, and yet, T believe, this operation 
exerts a powerful influence, as colour is rarely 
perfect where the quality of the fruit is 
second-rate. Overcropping an Apple or Pear 
tree results in the fruit. being small, flavour- 
less, and deficient in colour. If vines which 
have produced well-coloured Grapes year after 
vear are allowed to bear too freely the berries 
remain red and fail to finish; the same is to 
he seen when Peaches and Nectarines are over- 
cropped. The fruita promise fairly well until 
stoning time, when they remain small and 
fail to develop that dense, deep colour the 
experienced grower likes to see. In due 
course they ‘commence dropping until the 
tree is left with half a crop of small Peaches 
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or Nectarines, as the case may be. The 
mischief is caused by the tree receiving a 
check at a critical stage. The wood may 
have become strong. but the fruit remains 
small, and does not colour well, but goes 
through the second swelling quickly and 
гіропв prematurely. Forced Figs suffer the 
same, only in an intensified form, by years 
of bad treatment. If the fruiting shoots of 
a Fig are thoroughly ripened each one 
develops three times as many fruita as are 
necessary, and if the grower leaves them all 
to swell, thinking that & large percentage of 
them are sure to drop, he will find that 
the majority will fall, and that nothing he can 
do will prevent it. In this way the grower 
often loses all his fruit when a full crop 
might have been secured by timely thinning. 

Melons are no exception to the rule; 
these fruits set freely, and if they аге not 
thinned, swell for a time, but when the 
roots feel the strain the Melons remain small, 
seldom net properly, and are deficient in 
Colour and flavour. Bad culture may have 
something to do with their collapse, but in 
many instances it can be traced to over. 
cropping. One might give numerous 
instances of loss of quality as well as 
colour by overcropping , quantity alone is 
of no use, we must have quality also. A 
new season has just commenced, Vines, 
Peaches, and other choice. indoor fruits will 
require this attention of thinning the 
fruits. Apples, Pears and Plums will follow 
in due course and all will repay for 
judicious thinning. Every fruit grower should 
be capable of thinning to an extent that 
will ensure a full crop of the finest quality 
without distressing the tree оп the one 
hand, or allowing it to become gross on 
the other. The advantages do not end 


here, one reads year after year that hardy 
fruits in the garden are full, average crops 


whilst orchard trees are occasionally a 
failure. The first trees are close at hand. 
and consequently the fruits get thinned, 
whereas the orehard trees are often over- 


looked and the 
tree, 


large crop exhausts the 
Such trees usually require a season to 


recuperate, and this is one of the сіле 
causes of biennial cropping. even in. years 


when the weather of spring is favourable te 
the setting of the fruits. F. Jordan. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
THE CHINESE YAM. 

THe Chinese Yam—Dioscorea Batatas, 
although a productive and useful vegetable. 
will probably never be extensively grown in 
this eountry owing to the trouble attending 
its cultivation. Small tubers are of little use, 
and to produce those of serviceable size good 
cultivation is necessary. 

The plant thrives best in a deep, sandy 
soil that has been well enriched with organic 
manure, and should be grown on ground that 
has been trenched and heavily manured for 
а previous crop. The end of April or 
beginning of May is soon enough for plant. 
ing; if the young shoots are injured by May 
frosts, they receive & great check, and are 


а long time in recovering. 


Small, white tubers, or the thin ends of 
large tubers should be inserted with a dibber 
about a foot apart and three inches deep, 
allowing a distance of thirty inches between 
the rows. Stakes about 5 to 6 feet long 
should be provided to support the vine. 
and growth should be encouraged by hoeing 
the soil on frequent occasions. 

Frost: destroys the growth in late autumn, 
but it is not necessary to lift the roots im- 
mediately, in fact, there is some evidence 
that the tubers increase in size after the loss 
of foliage. Lifting is a laborious process 
and ean only be successfully accomplished by 
opening a trench at the end of the row to 
enable the operator to dig around each group 
of tubers, and remove them without injury. 
W. Auton. 
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MUSHROOMS. 


SEVERAL questions have been asked recently 
as to the cause of failures in Mushroom 


growing. One very írequent cause is the 
maintenance of too high a temperature, 
especially during cold. frosty weather. A 


little extra warmth may be 
keep out the cold or prevent the heat of 
the beds declining too much, but rather 
than raise the temperature to 58° or 60°, I 
would prefer it to drop to 48°. Too much 
fire heat rapidly exhausts both the atmos- 
phere and beds of moisture. To counteract 
these influences, it is the usual practice to 
damp the walls, floor and often the beds 
daily; but this is of little avail. The most 
productive beds are those that rotain suffi 
cient moisture in the manure to ensure its 
steady decay, accompanied bv slow generation 
of heat; while the first to fail are those that 
rapidly dry out. If а bed requires much 
water after it has commenced to produce 
Mushooms, it will soon fail as the water 
will also cool it to an extent destructive to 
the spawn. In most instances too much 
moisture, and the bed bein» а little too 
warm at the time of spawning, or by the 
heat rising soon after, is the cause of many 
Mushrooms turning brown and  refusi"g 
to make any further progress. Low 
temperature will. check growth, but not 
prove destructive. With a temperature of 
48° to 50? in very cold weather and 3 
higher when it is warmer outside the loss 
of moisture is less marked, and it will 
not be necessary to damp down often. If 
the beds are surfaced with strawy litter, 
the soil may safely be moistened through 
this, should it need watering. or a gentle 
syringing with tepid water, slightly 
impregnated with salt, 1n*y be all that is needed. 
Much depends on the Mushroom house. A 
well-built and carefully thatched house 
requires but little fire heat, especially when 


necessary to 


fresh beds are made every month. When 
fire heat is not employed, svringing is not 
necessary or advisable, the beds remaining 


in bearing two or three months. 

The best material for making the beds is 
horse manure containing plenty of litter, 
and all straw less than 9 inches or a foot 
in length should be allowed to remain iu 
the manure, which should be turned every 
other day for a week, or until it smells 
sweet. 

The beds are best made on the floor of 
the house, especially from July to September. 


A depth of 9 inehes is sufficient for those 
months: later beds may be 15 inches deep 
and the material should be made firm. 


Spawni"vg should not be done until the 
heat has declived to 75? and the portio 
of spawn should be inserted at a depth ot 


2 inches to 3 inches. The use of fresh 
spawn is advisable. 
If the surface of the bed has become 


damp and wet through steam conde-satio". 
the top few inches should be turned upside 
down and the bed spawned when the 
temperature has declived to at least 75°. 
Make the bed firm and place the soil over 


it as soon as it is finished. Good, loamy, 
soil containiug plenty of fibre is the best 
material for covering the beds, and it 


should be placed to a depth of two 
inches. 

Mushroom beds vary greatly as to the 
time they come into bearing; if the 


manure has been suitably prepared and 
the beds made in the proper manner, good 
crops will follow sooner or later. 

There should always be a current of air 
through the house unless the outside 
temperature falls below 60°. Fungous 
disease and woodlice are amongst the chief 
pests which attack  growivg Mushrooms. 
Hot lime wash апа cleanliness сү to 
keep the fungous pest in check; boiling 
water, decayed boards placed one оп top 
of the other as traps and examined every 
morning will greatly reduce the latter. 
F. Jordan. 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


MESSRS. COWAN & CO. 

IHr nurseries af Messrs. Cowan & Co. are 
devoted solely to the growing and raising of 
Orchids and although situated within eight 
miles of Charing Cross it afforded us а 
pleasurable surprise to find the plants in such 
wonderful vigour and health. Old Southgate 
comes well within the London fog region 
and Orchids at least do not appear to suffer 
under what cannot be regarded as the purest 





of air. Nevertheless we have rarely seen a 
better collection of plants. — The nursery 
consists of some fifteen large houses, and 


Cymbidiums, Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas and 
Brasso-Cattlevas are grown on a very exten- 
sive scale. Of Cymbidiums there were many 
fine forms including one of C. President Wilson 
(Alexanderi x Lowianum) with bronze sepals 
and petals, the lip marked with a deep red— 
almost crimson—blotch. Good forms of C. 
Pauwelsii and C. Dryad were noted and a 
combination of these two hybrids has given 
C. Redstart, an outstanding flower with ^ 
large white lip, spotted and lined with rich red, 
and with sepals and petals of a deep rose 
colour. Others worthy of note were C. Sybil 
(eburneum : Pauwelsii), pale yellow flushed 
with pink; С. Castor (Woodhamsianum > 
insigne) blush sepals and petals, marked 
with red spots and lines: on the lip; €. 
Butterfly (insigne x Lowio-grandiflorum), pale 
yellow, with scarlet markings on the lip, and 
earrying a graceful spike of thirteen well 
proportioned blooms; С, Vesta (Alexanderi 
x insigne), white; €. Miranda (Alexanderi 
х  Lowio-grandiflorun), a fine plant with 
bronze sepals and petals and well defined 
scarlet markings on the lip, and C. Hutton, 
a scarce species which produces drooping 
spikes of distinct flowers. 

The Odontoglossum houses contained many 
noteworthy hybrids including a number of 
бае forms of О. eximium, with heavily 
blotched flowers, and O. Aireworth. O. Rosina 
(eximium x Lady Pirrie) was exceptionally 
good, the flowers being of solid claret-red 
colour with а clearly-defined white margin ; 
O. Nanon, à very large, finely-shaped flower 


of deep claret-red, edged with white; О. 
Zenith (Olympia х percultum), a beautiful 
hybrid with a white ground, marked with 


bluish-purple blotches; О, Tityus (erispo- 
Harryanum President. Poincaré), a verv 
fine, heavily blotched tlower, and О, Seraphis 


(eximium x Dusky Monarch), a deeply 
coloured variety with conspicuous purple 
blotches on a white ground, were also note- 
worthy. There were also large batches of O. 
crispum xanthotes, O. — Cooksoniae, О. 
Lilian and О. Lambeatianum, together with 
Odontiodas in considerable numbers and 


represented by many of the finest. hybrids. 
 Miltonits were to be seen in excellent 
condition amd included exceptionally good 
forms of M. Charlesworthii, M. Нусапа, M. 
St. André und M. Bleuaéna, and among the 
last named was the beautiful variety Reine 
Elizabeth which has received à F.C.C. of 
the R.H.S. The flowers, of large size, 
are white, tinged with rose, the greater 
part of the surface of the sepals being 
covered with violet. Phalaenopsis amabilis 
Rimestadiana is another subject grown in 
quantity and the fine examples of this Orchid 
are generally one of the features of this 
firm's exhibits in late spring. It is the best 
of the white Phalaenopsis and the throat of 
the flowers is highly coloured with bright 
yellow. 
The stocks of  Cattleyas, 
and  Brasso-Cattleyas 
in the country and 
thousand hybrids 


Laelio-Cattleyas 
are among the largest 
numbers some twenty 
raised from the finest 
parents (Fig. 62). Large batches of B.-C. British 
Queen and В.-С. Apollo have been raised 
and promise many fine things, while Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya Jupiter with many other 


hybrids have proved a great attraction in 
Messrs. Cowan & Co.'s exhibits at Chelsca 
for the past two years. Cattleya Tityus 


(Octave Doin x Enid superba) has gained 


for this firm many honours, and a very fine 
form was noted possessing deep-lilac sepals 


and petals jand a bright claret lip. The 
beautifully coloured and white forms of C. 
Trianae were particularly striking as was 


also C. Douai (intertexta Juliettiae x Susanne 
Hye de Crom), which carried finely shaped 
flowers measuring fully six inches across and 
of the purest white. Another plant of note 
was C. Hassallii alba, the dark magenta lip 
making a bold contrast with the pure white 
of the sepals and petals. 

The Cypripedium house was well filled with 
good things, many of the hybrids having 
been granted the highest awards both in 
London and Manchester. A few we noted 
include С, Nirvana Alcibiades x aureum), 
amongst the largest and finest of the greenish- 
vellow Cypripediums; C. Boltonii, the finest 
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of the above remarks it із of interest to 
quote the description of Mimulus moschatus 
Harrisoni given in the Floral Magazine for 
1887, plate 248:—''That it is a most 
valuable ornamental plant is in some measure 
attested by its having received First Class 
Certificates from the Royal Horticultural and 
from the Royal Botanic Societies. The plant 
is a hybrid between the large-flowered Musk 
of our cottage windows and the spotted 
form of Mimulus luteus, known in gardens 
as M. maculatus, and when we say that it 
has the delicately fragrant leaves of the 
first parent and the large, showy flowers of 
the spotted Mimulus some idea may be 
formed of its value as a plant for con- 
servatory decoration, or even for the em. 
bellishment of the window garden, a fact 
which will render it peculiarly valuable to plant 








FIG. 62.—SEEDLING 


ORCHIDS 


IN ONE 


Bedfordiac 
Shogun), a very striking 
flower, and €. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie var. 
The Premier  (Curtmanni magnificum x 
Pyramus magnificwmn). . 

Masdevallias, Laelias and Dendrobiuins, 
together with a varied collection of miscellaneous 
Orchids, were also to be seen, and a peep 
into the seed-raising house gave evidence of 
the up-to-date methods employed by Messrs. 
Cowan & Co., and, as the best varieties only 
are used as parents, there will doubtless һе 
many beautiful plants to perpetuate the good 
name of the firm for many years to come. 


white of the niveum section C 
(Aetaeus revoluta x 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Loss of Fragrance іп Musk. — Mr. Holmes’ 
article on this subject in your issue of Feb. 9, 
p. 78, is full of interest, but one or two 
of his statements call for comment. He 
remarks that ‘tone of the reasons why the 
fragrant plant has almost disappeared seems 
to have been the introduction of a robust 
hybrid form of it in 1887 by Messrs. 
Harrison and Nons of Leicester." — This 
statement is then followed by a quoted 
letter written recently by Mr. J. Harrison, 
who distributed the hybrid under the name 
of Mimulus Harrisoni. In this letter it is 
stated that “it has never been noted to 
have any musk scent with it" and that a 
seed pod has never been seen by Mr. 
Harrison, who, b the way, also states he 
"has never seen the hybrid for years and 
is afraid it is lost to cultivation." In view 
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growers for market, as well as to amateurs ancl 
villa gardeners, who grow their own flowers. 
As delicately perfumed as the Musk plant. 
it far exceeds it in its flowers and possesses 
the additional merit of being more permanent. 
since strong roots can be forced at all 
seasons and even during the winter months, 
when its fragrance recalls the days of early 
summer. Its culture is as easy-as that of 
the common Musk plant of the cotter's 
window, and, considering its other points . of 
excellence, it does not seem improbable but 
that this variety will entirely supersede other 


kinds when it becomes better known. Our 
coloured figure by no means exaggerates the 
habit and general floral characters of the 
plant as grown in a cool temperature.’ Those 
who recall Harrison's Musk will agree that 
it could not be readily mistaken for the 
common Musk. ‘The writer well remembers 


seeing Mimulus Harrisoni five or six years 
ago growing in the bog garden at the foot 
of the rockery in the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, and if the plant is still in existence 


it would be of interest to compare it with 
the plate given in the Floral Magazine. In 


that work the flowers are depicted as having 
reddish-brown streaks in the throat, and they 


measure from ] inch to l} inch across. There 
is no note as to the scale on which the 
figure has been drawn, but in comparison 
with the bulk of the plates in a dozen 
volumes it would be fairly safe to assume 
that the flowers have not been enlarged in 
any great degree. R. K. 


Young Lads and Horticulture. Мау I assure 
Journeyman (p. 122) that his experience is the ex- 
ception to the rule. During the past fifteen years 
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I have worked under nine differeut head gardeners 
and with one exception I found them willing 
to lend me their books, to show by practical 
demonstration. their methods, and to give me 
of their experience voluntarily, that which 
had cost them much to acquire. For the 

ast twenty years as head, with always a 
tew lads in the gardens, I have endeavoured to 
find them a better place when they leave. 
The letters I could show Journeyman would 
convince him that the vast majority of head gar- 
deners not only pay a reasonable wage but take 
a sincere interest in their welfare. Francis Grant. 


Almond Flowers.—I send you some sprays 
of Almond flowers from a very old tree that 
was blown down in a gale on January 26. 
Branches were cut and placed in water in a 
house having a tempcrature of about 650°. 
In about ten days we had a nice show of 
flowers, &nd as the branches were arranged 
among various plants the effect was very 
pleasing. I have found Almond branches so 
treated very useful in decorating the Town 
Hall The old tree referred to will be greatly 
tnissed, becausc, in a public garden daily 
visited by certain people, some object is sure 
to strike them. For many vears one visitor 
has entered in his diary the date of the first 
opening of flowers on this tree. Treated as 
suggested, I find the Almond flowers are much 
larger than those which open naturally, some 
of them measuring 1} inch across, while 
the colour is more delicate. The Almond 
mentioned in Holy Writ, was by the Hebrews 
called shakad, signifying to watch, or awake, 
because after the rigours of winter it is one 
of the first of plants to hail the coming of 
spring with flowers. It is considered that the 
rod of Aaron was of the Almond tree, as 
were also the rods which the princes of Isracl 
bore. C. A. Marchant, Brenchley | Gardens, 
Maidstone, Keit. 

[The flowers were of large size and exquisite 
colour.—Eps. | 


Trial of Beets at Wisley.—I notice with 
very great regret that the suggested trial of 
Beets at Wisley (for use as cooked vegetables 
as distinct from salad purposes) announced 
in last years R.H.S. Book of Arrangements 
has been dropped. No reason is given for 
this change on the part of the Council, but 


it has been suggested that as the trial 
would only require imperfectly developed 
plants for the purpose suggested it would 


not be worth while to devote valuable space 
to such a purposs Such an idea can only 


have arisen from а misconception of the 
object in view in the minds of those who 
suggested that the trial should be imade. 


Briefly that was аз follows:—the rows should 
be, say, twelve feet long und fifteen inches 
apart. The sowing should be sutticiently thick 
to secure a full plant. When the young 
plante are from four to six inches high they 


should be thinned carefully leaving the 
standing plants three inches apart. The 
thinnings should be cleaned, dressed and 


cooked in the sume manner as young Spinach 
and served in the sume fashion. When the 
plants which have been properly tended in 
the meantime are about one inch in diameter, 
pull out every alternate plant and cook and 
serve as buttered Beets in the manner set 
out in Gard. Chron., May 19, 1923, the 
leaves of the lifted plants to be treated ах 
Spinach, Swiss Chard and = Spinach Beet. 
The remaining plants should be carefully 
grown on until they are fairly well developed, 
at which time the final cooking test. should 
be made. ‘The roots should then be cooked 
and served like Тагир». The trial would 
only occupy a limited space and there would 
not be any waste. It is not too late to 
carry it out this year. The article by Mr. Е. J. 
Chittenden in Gard. Chron., September 23, 1922 
should be very carefully studied. 5. B. D. 

[The article to whieh our correspondent 
refers pointed out the great difference in 
flavour in varieties aud types of Beets, and 
showed that a Beet for cooking should not 
bo condemned because of its colour, for fine 
colour is not always an accompaniment of 
good flavour.—Ebs. | | 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Marca 11 & 12. Early in the morning of first 
day a heavy white fog envelopod the greater 
part of the metropolitan area, but by about 
noon it had given place to sunshine, 
consequently, when the Royal Horticultural 
Hal was opened to Fellows, the attendance 
was good and the diaplay in the hall was lit 
up beautifully. Tulips, Daffodils, Orchids, 
hardy flowers, Cyclamens, Carnations, and 
Roses were features of a first-rate exhibition, 
and some idea of the importance of the 
groups may be guined from the fact that the 
various Committees recommended no fewer 
than four gold medals. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (iu the 
chair), Sir John Rutherford, and Messrs. Gurney 
Wilson (Hon. Sec), К. Brooman White, J. 
Wilson Potter, R. G. Thwaites, G. F. Moore, 
Н. Т. Pitt, Н. W. Smith, F. К. Sander, J. С. 


Cowan, J. E. Shill Charles H. Curtis, A. 
McBean, T. Armstrong, Stuart H. Low, and 


С. J. Lucas. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontioda The Torch (Odontoglossum arden 
tissimum x Odontioda Sanderae). A handsoine 
hybrid with shapely flowers of good size and 
form. The general colour is rich crimson 
maroon, with white tips to the sepals and 
petals and a white apex and margin to the 
front portion of the lip; crest deep gold. 
Shown by Messrs. SANDERS. 


Cymbidium Alexanderi var. 
pretty variety of a popular hybrid. The 
flowers are rich pink, with deeper lines of 
this colour; the lip is heavily marked with 
bright red brown near the front margin, 
and has a pale lemon-yellow crest. Shown 
by Messrs. J. and A. McBran. 

Cymbidium Ceres rubrum (PAnsonii х 
insigne — Sanderae). А beautiful variety, 
with bright  reddish rose or vivid pink 
flowers, the sepals and petals being veined 
with a deeper shade. The lip is waite, with 
bright brown spots on the apical portion. 
Shown by Messrs. SANDERS. 


Cymbidium Ringdove var. Ruby (Dryad x 
Miranda) A very pleasing and distinct 
form in which the beauty of the ros3-pink 
shading of the sepals und petals is enhanced 
by the numerous maroon spots and markings 
on the front and side lobes of the white- 
ground lip. 

Cy'nbidium Linnet var. Olive (Alexanderi 
Holfordianum). Undoubtedly one of the 
finest of the splendid OCyinbidiums shown on 
this occasion. The flowers are of the largest 


Princess. A 


size and the widely spread sepals апа 
petals are clear olive green, while the large 
cream-coloured lip has a few dots of red- 


brown. 

Cymbidium Macaw (parentage unknown). А 
handsome, large flowered hybrid with cerise- 
ros: coloured flowers, with deeper veinings 
on the sepals and petals. The lip is creamy 
white with a broad, rich crimson-brown mark 
of irregular horse-shoe shape near the apex. 


Cymbidium Redstart var. Rosy Gem (Dryad 

Pauwelsii). A charming deep rose-pink 
variety with a pretty shading of colour in 
the sepals and petals. The lip is white, 
with yellow crest and a few deep rose-red dots. 

Cymbidium President Wilson, Westonbirt var. 
(Lowianum x Alevanderi) A dark hued var- 
iety in which the groen sepals and petals 
are heivily shaded or lined with bronzy green. 
Ths clear, cream-coloured lip, and its. deep 
red-brown blotch at the apex, form a fine 
contrast to the sepals and petals. 

The five foregoing Cymbidiums were exhibited 
by Sir GEonGE HoLronpn (gr. Mr. H. Alexander), 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, 


GROUPS. 
Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Be (gr. Mr. J. 
Oolier) showed a very fine collection of 


-— p o 
E. 
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Lycastes, the plants being splendidly healthy 
and carrying fine blooms. Some of the 
most attractive sorts wero L. Lucianii, 
with creamy petals and red sepals; L. 
Skinneri var. Montrose, L. S. armeniaca, 
white; L. S. Robin, with red marked lip; 
L. S. alba var. Purity, and L. Mary 
Gratrix, with nine lovely blooms. Other 
interesting 4 Orchids finely shown iu the 
Gatton Park group were Cypripedium 
Maudine, the rare Masdevallia  deorsa3, 
Coelogyne pulchella, Sarcochilus Hartmannii 
and Laclio-Cattleya J. F. Birkbeck, with 
three magnificent, large-lipped blooms (Gold 
Medal). 

A choice and interesting 
Orchids shown by H. T. 
Stainford Hill, contained 
Sarcochilus Fitzgeraldii, with 
centred flowers; Dendrobium 
the handsome D. Thwaitesiae, 
grandiflora, Epidendrum = Endresii, a white 
form of Lycaste  Skinneri, the quaint 
Lycaste gigantea, and numerous Odonto- 
glossums ond Qdontiodas (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 


Messrs. SANDERS contributed a fine group 
of Orchids in which Cymbidiums figured 
extensively and beautifully. Some of the 
most attractive of the Cymbidiums were C. 
insigne, type, C. i. Minnewater, C. brugense 
aureum, C. Pauwelsii, a very fine orm; 
tho dainty C. albanense, C. Redbreast, with 
deep rose-coloured lip, and С. Ceres var. 
rubrum, a variety with rich, reddish-rose 
colouring. In addition to these, the group 
contained som? excellent examples of Odon- 
tioda Bradshawiae St. Albans var, О. 
Grenadier, of brilliant hu»; O. The Torch, 
a maroon and white-coloured hybrid between 
Oda. Sanderae and Odontoglossum ardentissi- 
mum; and О. Majastic. We also noticed 
Cattleya Evelyn Sander with two lovely 
white flowers. aud the now uncommon Oncidium 
Cavendishianum with its broad, thick leaves 
&nd its long, brauched spike of bright yellow 
flowers (Gold Medal). 


Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co. exhibited 
some particularly interesting and beautiful 
plants. A few that attracted special attention 
and comment were Sophro-Laclio-Cattleva 
Laura, with a pair of large, brilliant, old rose 
coloured flowers; a good form of Miltonia 
William Pitt, a large spike of Odontioda 
Alcantara, Dendrobium  atroviolaceum, the 
purple Olontioda Mitrella, and the very fine 
Odontoglossum Prince Edward with eleven 
big blooms (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 


Cymbidiums were shown in delightful fashion 
by Sir Georce Horror (gr. Mr. Н. Alexander), 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, and the group was 
greatly admired both for its variety and the 
high cultivation of the plants. Some of the 
newer hybrid forms of this popular group of 
Orchids showed that considerable progress 1s 
being made in new colour shades. Many of 
the varieties were submitted for awards and 
obtained recognition; these are described 
above. The group showed that Sir George 
Holford and Mr. Alexander are not satisfied 
with work hitherto accomplished, but are 
continuing their efforts to make this race of 
Cymbidiums of inereasing garden value (Gold 


collection of 
Pitt, Esq., 
specimens of 
white, pink- 
atrovioliceum, 
Sophronitis 


. Medal). 
Messrs. Cowan AND Co. had the yellow 
Brass2-Lielio-Cattleya Thyone as the centre 


of attraction in an effective group. Laclio- 
Cattleya Hassallii alba was superb, its rich, deep 
purple lip contrasting finely with the broad, 
white sepals and petals; larger and scarcely 
less beautiful was Cattleya Tityus, while 


‘Cymbidiums in varicty, Cattleya amethys- 
toglossa, Miltonia Nt. André, and Lycastes 


were other fine subjects (Silver Gilt Banksian 
Medal). 

Cymbidiums provided the main feature of 
an elegant group of Orchids staged by Messrs. 
STUART Low AND Co. Some of the plants 
were specimens of large size and bearing six 
or more big arching spikes of handsome 
flowers. The principal varieties shown were 
О. Pauwelsii, C. insigne, C. Alexanderi, С. 
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Ceres, and C. Sunset. Odontiodas and Odon- 
toglossums were also shown and the group 
included plants of such interesting species as 
Cymbidium Devonianum, and Dendrobium 
Brymerianum, with its fringed golden lip. 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). Messrs. J. AND 
A. McBEAN showed Lelio-Cattleya Eunice var. 
Constance, а lovely white L. anceps cross; and 
the brilliant Lelio-Cattleya Arcturus, for 
which a Cultural Commendation was awarded. 


Floral Committes. 

Section A. Present: Mesesrs. Н. B. May 
{in the Chair), J. F. McLeod, D. Allan, H. 
J. Jones, Andrew Ireland, A. Turner, J. M. 
Bridgeford, W. Howe, E. R. Janes, J. B. 
Riding, W. H. Page, Hugh Dickson, W. B. 
Gingell, G. W. Leak, Н. R. Darlington, D. 
B. Crane, W. Stephens, Chas. E. Pearson, 
and W. D. Cartwright (Sec.) 


Section B. Present: Messrs. G. W. Loder 
(in the Chair), W. G. Baker, E. A. Bowles, 
G. Yeld, F. G. Preston, Arthur Bedford, C. 
Williams, H. V. Warrender, W. B. Cranfield, 
G. Reuthe, Jas. Hudson, W. J. Bean, E. 
Н. Wilding, Т. Hay, R. С. Notcutt, and 
R. W. Wallace. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Viola odorata rosea.—A very pretty form 
of the Sweet Violet with flowers of a rose- 
purple colour, fragrant, with the spur nearly 
straight and obtuse. The leaves are cordate. 
ovate to reniform and are obtusely serrate. 
Tne plants were exhibited in pots and the 
babit is tufted and compact. The flowers, 
produced in goodly numbers, are borne on 
stiff, erect stems about four inches in height. 
Shown by Mr. C. C. Durvuz, Hythe. 

Cyclamen Giant White Wonder.—A magni- 
ficent strain of the Giant White variety, 
with gigantic flowers of the purest white, 
the segments measuring as long as four 
inches and nearly two inches broad. The 
flowers were faintly fragrant and there was 
a slight tings of purpla around the піп of 
the “eye.” Shown by Mr. J. W. FORSYTH, 
Putteriage, Luton. 

Crocus aerius var Celeste-—A very pretty 
form of this Armenian species, with very 
narrow leaves, the margins of which aro 
reflexed. The flowers are about three inches 
in height, and when fully opened measure 
about two-and-a-half-inches across. The seg- 
ments are just over an inch ia length and 
about three quarters of an inch broad. 
Tao colour is pale lavender, the inside of 
the outer s»gments being also marked with 
this colour at their apices, while the inner 
segments ara white throughout, with a soft 
silky sheen. The flowers are sweetly fragrant 
aad the highly coloured orange stamens lend 


additional beauty to the flower. Shown by 
Mr. G. REvUTHE, Keston. 
Crocus Tommasinianus var. pictus.—The 


colour of this charming variety is bright 
purple, both the inner and outer segments 
being similarly marked. When fully opened 
the flowers measure two-and-a-half inches 
across, and the segments are about one 
inch long by а half inch broad. The 
anthers are pale yellow and a little longer 
than the white glandular filaments. Shown 
by E. A. BowLes, Esq., V.M.H., Myddelton 
House, Waltham Cross. 

Syringa Jan van Tol.—This new Lilac is of 
Dutch origin and was raised by Mr. JAN 
VAN Tor. The flowers are pure white, 
single, fragrant and developed in long 
trusses. It will no doubt prove a very valuable 
variety for garden decoration as well as for 
cut sprays, while as a forced plant it excels 
most of the white-flowered varieties now on 
the market. Shown by Mr. F. G. Woop, 
Ashtead, Surroy. 


GROUPS. 

A very bright group of forced flowering 
shrubs was staged by Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
Гтро., included Wistaria sinensis, Laburnum, 
Lilac, Azalea mollis in variety, the highly 
fragrant Viburnum Carlesii, and numerous named 
varieties of Clematis (Silver Banksian Medal), 

Mr. J. W. ForsyrH, made a charming and 
artistic group of Cyclamon arranged in fancy 


baskets Xand , bowls. Of exceptionally fiue 
quality were Giant White Wonder, which 
received an Award of Merit, Scarlet Queen, 
Silver-leaved Crimson, а beautiful foliaged 
variety, Mauve Queen, Salmon King, Ruby 
Queen, and a very fine rose-pink fringed 
variety (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). Messrs. 
JOHN PEED AND SoN showed forced Azaleas, 
in pale yellow and terra - cotta shades, sur- 
mounted with specimen Wistaria, Lilacs and 
Palms (Bronze Banksian Medal) 

Messrs. R. С. CUTHBERT snowed forced 
Azaleas edged with pots of Hyacinths (Silver 
Banksian Medal) and forced Lilacs in pots 
were staged by Mr. Enpty, Boskoop, Holland, 
including Princess Clementine, double white; 
Mont Blanc, large white single; and Souvenir 
de la Spithe, lilac-mauve (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

There were numerous exhibits of perpetual 
flowering Carnations. Messrs. KEITH, LUXFORD 
AND Co. showed Cheerful,  ceriso pink, 
White Pearl, and Aviator scarlet, in good 
form (Bronze Banksian Modal); while clos» by 
the varieties Goliath, large salmon - pink 
flower; Topsy, scarlet; Belle Washburn, 
brilliant red; and Laddie were noted in the 
exhibit from Mr. C. ENGELMANN (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. STUART, Low AND Co. staged a 
bright group in which White Pearl, Reginald 
Cory, cerise; Eileen Low, salmon-pink; and 
Sir Mackay Edgar, crimson, figured con- 
spicuously (Bronz» Banksian Medal); and 
Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. were responsible for 
a very neat display and showed excellent 
vases of Chintz, white ground, pencilled 
crimson-purple; Marion Wilson, a good fancy 
variety with yellow ground marked with 
scarlet; Coral Gem, rich apricot; Laddie, 
pink; and Topsy, crimson (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

A delightful group “of forced  Ros»s was 
staged by Mr. ELisHA J. Hicks, and includad 
amongst the varieties were Climbing Lady 
Hillingdon, Columbia, rose-pink; Quen of 
the Belgians, salmon-pink; Mrs. H. Stevens, 
white; and Premier, deep magenta-pink, and 
highly fragrant (Silver Banksian Medal). 

A very choice collection of trees and shrubs 
were shown by Sir ARTHUR P. VIVIAN, 
Bosahan, St. Martin, R.S.O., Cornwall. The 
flowers had been cut from plants growing in 
open exposed positions, and included Maguolia 
Campbellii, larg» rose-pink flowers; Cytisus 
everestiana, with racemes of yellow flowers; 
Correa speciosa, Pieris japonica, Pittosporum 
Tobira, Clianthus pubesc2ns, Rhododendrom 
barbatum, and the highly fragrant Azara 
microphylla (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. F. G. Woop showed a collection of 
Primulas and other alpine plants, and also 
staged Syringa Jan van Tol, a very excellent 
white variety which gained an Award of 


Merit, while from Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BEALE came  Ericas in variety, Soldanella 
alpina, and numerous Saxifragas. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons showed а mis- 


cellaneous collection of plants including Iris 
tingitana, Helleborus niger, Tulipa polychroma, 
Narcissus Queen of Spain, and Lachenalia Siam, 
which received an Award of Merit at the 
previous meeting (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. R. W. WALLACE AND Co. showed 
& miscellaneous collection of alpines and 
flowering trees, shrubs, and Conifers, the 


well-Aowered specimens of Cerasus Hizakura 
and Cytisus kewensis attracting much 
attention (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mossrs. CARTER PAGE AND Co. planted a 
small rock garden with Crocuses, Irises, 
and Saxifragas and other pleasing subjects 
in good form (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. MAURICE PRICHARD showed Saxifraga 
rocheleana, Oxalis splendens alba, Narcissus 
minor and the  double-white form of 
Hepatica triloba (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Primulas in many shades of colour were 


displayed by Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND 
Crisp, LTD., and other good things were 
fine clumps of Iris bucharica, I. reticulata, 


Tilipa praestans, and Narcissus Queen of 
Spain (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


new sport from 


_ A mossy bank was planted with Violets 
by Mr. В. Pinney, and the Misses ALLEN 
Brown showed а very charming collection of 
Violets of which a few of the best were 
Princess of Wales, Sulphurea, pale buff, 
Coeur d'Alsace, rose-pink; Comte de Brazza, 
double-white, and Mrs. J. J. Astor, double 
heliotrope (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. WM. CuTBUSH AND SoN made effective 
use in & rock garden display of Andromeda 
polifolia, a pure white flowering shrub, Azalea 
Hinomanyo, pale rose; A. Fosteriana, double 
fiery scarlet; Viburnum Carlesii, Erythronium 
Hendersonii, mauve, and E. Hartwegii, white 
with chocolate marking at the base (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal) A very fine collection 
of alpines in pots was staged by Messrs. R. 
TUCKER AND Sons, and included fine specimens 
of Anemone vernalis, A. pulsatilla Madame van 
d'Elst, pink; Primula Juliana, P. marginata, 


and Saxifraga Faldonside (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SoNs planted a 


small rock garden with a choice selection of 
plants including Anemone fulgens, bright 
scarlet, which contrasted with the deep blue of 
Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea (Bronze Bank- 
sian Medal) THE ORPINGTON NURSERY 
CompaNy showed a collection of evergreen 
shrubs and Conifers (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. PuLHAM arranged a small rock 
garden planted with choice plants, and other 
exhibitors of hardy flowers were the Misses 
HorKINS, Messrs. SKELTON AND KIRBY, and 
Messrs. BAKERS, the last named firm showing 
fine clumps of Primula denticulata and Р. 
Wanda. 

Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the Chair), 
Mrs. Brodie and Messrs. P. R. Barr, 
W. B. Cranfield, H. V. Warrender, F. H. 
Chapman, Herbert Smith, Charles H. Curtis, 
George Monro, J. W. Jones, G. W. Leak, 
J. D. Pearson, George Churcher, W. Poupart 
and Robt. W. Ascroft (Secretary). 


GROUPS. 


A very fine array of forced early single 
and double-flowering Tulips was exhibited 
by Messrs. SuTTONS AND Sons The arrange- 
ment took the form of a large oval bed 
gently rising from the centre towards both 
ends. About four thousand bulbs were 
employed, due regard in the grouping being 


given to colour, which ranged from the 
purest white through shades of cream, 
yellow, rose, pink and orange to intense 
scarlet. The plants were not crowded, 
about six inches being allowed from 
plant to plant so that euch flower 
could be seen to its fullest advantage. 


Of the eighty or so varieties represented, white 
flowers included Princess Mary, Sutton’s White 
Forcing, Pelican, Joost van Vondel, with very 
large tiowers, Pottebakker White, and Diana. 
Other fine varieties were General de Wet, 
orange yellow; Violet Giant, a new variety 
with large flowers borne on short stems; 
Couleur de Cardinal, deep scarlet; Rising Sun, 
golden yellow; Sir Thomas Lipton, rich scarlet; 
Madame Gevers, pale yellow; Peach Blossom, 
double rose pink; Proserpine Scarlet, a new 
variety of pleasing rose scarlet colour, and а 
Murillo called Crimson and 
Gold, the rich bronze red petals being pencilled 
with golden yellow (Gold Medal). 


Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. showed & very 
pretty group of forced Daffodils in pots 
arranged with Berberis foliaze. Excellent 


blooms of King Alfred were shown and other 
varieties were Lucifer (incomparabilis), white 
with orange red cup; Seagull (Barri), white 
perianth, canary yellow спр; Thelma (poeticus), 
a well-formed flower; White Lady (Leedsi), a 
very pretty white variety; and Evangeline 
(Leedsi), pure white perianth, soft yellow cup 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs, J. R. PEARSON AND Sons, Lro., had 
а very comprehensive display of Datfodils, 
including Van Waveren’s Giant (Trumpet), a 
mammoth flower; Refined Gold (Trumpet), a 
medium-sized flower of rich golden yellow; 
Empire (Lerdsi), a charming bloom, with 
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white perianth and creamy yellow fringed cup; 
Firetail (Barri), a striking flower with creamy 
white perianth and large deep red flat cup: 
Bernadino (incomparabilis), a good flower with 
creamy penanth and daintily frilled orange 
cup; and Homer, a very good poeticus with 
pure white perianth and deep red eye (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal). 

. Forced Hyacinths, Tulips and Daffodils 
growing in bowls of fibre were shown by 
Messrs. R. Н. Barm, Ltd. King Alfred, 
Lucifer, Emperor and Homespun (Incompar- 
abilis), with pale yellow flowers, were noted 
umong the Daffodils, while Tulips were repre. 
sented by Couleur de Cardinal, Panorama, a 
breeder variety of brick-red colour; Adolphe 
Van der Heede, red, and Diana, an early- 
flowering white variety. Crocuses, in named 
varieties were also shown, Dorothea, lavender- 
blue, and White Lady being exceptionally 
fine (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

` Present.—Messrs. J. Cheal (in the Chair), 
W. Poupart, P. C. M. Veitch, Geo. F. 
Tinley, S. B. Dicks, W. Giles, J. Wilson, 
A. Metcalfe, A. Bullock, G. Reynolds, E. 
Neal, fF. Jordan, H. Markham, E. Beckett, 
J. G. Woodward, W. H. Divers E. A. 
Bunyard and A. N. Rawes. 

Messrs. SHEARNS, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, again displayed ап exhibit of 
imported fruits, and on this occasion were 
awarded a Silver Hogg Medal. The collec- 
tion was doubtless the finest exhibit of its 
character ever staged in the Vincent Square 
Hall, and it was most interesting to see 
that such a variety of imported fruits is available 
at this time of the year when our own 
zardens have practically none to offer. The 
collection was made very attractive and the 
method of staging was in the best exhi- 
bition style, each subject being shown to 
advantage in dainty -baskets and on а 
zround work of black velvet. Probably the 
finest fruits were the Pears, which included 
Doyenné du Comice, Beurré Bosc and 
William’s Bon Chrétien. Some excellent 
imported Apples were included und many 
varieties of South African Grapes, both black and 
white. One of the most interesting of the fruits 
was the Queen Ann Pocket: Melon, which 
was labelled Melon Pear. Some large Melons 
of the Valencia variety were exceedingly 
fine in quality, being equal to English hot- 
house grown Melons in winter; ‘the excellence 
of quality was the subject of comment by 
the Committee, Of the other numerous subjects 
there were Oranges, Mangos, Grape Fruits, 
Pecan Nuts, Queensland Pines, Grenadillas 
and Apple Plums. 

Messrs. GEORGE BUNYARD AND Co. showed 
their usual exhibit of Apples, representing 
a selection of the best varieties in season. 
On this occasion they displayed Cobham ог 
Pope's, Calville Rouge, Sturmer Pippin, 
Claygate Реагтаіп, King of  Tompkin's 
County, Calville Malingre, Allen’s Ever- 
lasting, Wagener, Old Royal Russet, Rose. 
mary Russet, and Rhode Island Greening. 

Mr. R. F. FELTON showed some exceed- 
ingly fine Peaches imported from Australia. 
They very much resembled the Bellegarde 
variety, but the flesh has a reddish tinge. 
The variety is known in Australia as Zerb. 
The appearance of the fruits was first rate, 
but the quality, doubtless because of the 
condition in which they were picked for 
such a long voyage, was only шочекиге 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 
THE meeting of the Orchid Club held at 


Manchester on March 7 was the occasion 
of a cupital display of finely grown Orchids, 
the appearance of  Dendrobiums, Lycastes 
and Cymbidiums in the various groups 
indicating the changing northern season. 

At 3 o’clock Dr. R. N. Hartley gave a 





communication on ‘Some Cultural Ex- 
periences," in which he detailed and 
demonstrated by actual specimens, methods 


had worked out on 
and. from which it 


of cultivation which he 
setentifie principles, 


appeared how little serious thought has 
been given to the question of 
rooting medium in Orchid 
the past fifty years. 
Dretomas ОР MERIT. 


Cypripedium J. М. Black, ВесМо в var. 


culture during 


(Beryl x Eurybiades var. Mirum). The 
round, dorsal вера із slightly convex, 
white covered with very large crimson 
spots; the petals are broad and well dis- 


played, coloured yellowish green flushed and 


spotted with crimson. The pouch is well 
proportioned. 
C. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie war. majesticum, 


from Dr. F. CRAvEN Moore. This variety 
is one of the series raised by С. F. 
Moore, Esq., of Bourton-on-the-Water, and 
has not been previously exhibited. . It is a 
medium-sized flower, unique in shape and 
in the development of the petals. The 
dorsal sepal, 2} inches transdiameter, rounded 
in form and flat, is white, with scattcred 
dark crimson spots and a small green luna. 
The petals are flat and well displayed, 
expanding in their outer halves to almost 
circular form; they are 2 inches deep. 
Their colour is green, the upper halves 
being overlaid with a deep mahogany 
crimson flush, the lower halves marked with 
a few crimson spots. The pouch is green 
flushed crimson. 

C. Olympus var. The Secretary (Alcibiades x 
Leeanum clinkaberryanum) from Dr. HARTLEY. 
The dorsal sepal is 3 inches transdiameter. 
It is a large, well set, and proportioned 
flower, suggesting an enlarged and handsome 


form of C. Leeanum clinkaberryanum, the 
petals and pouch being more broadly 
developed and more brightly coloured than 


in the Leeanum parent. 
New HYBRIDS. 


Cypripedium Norman (bella x selligerum 
majus);. C. Joyce (hirsutissinum х aureum 
Hyeanum); C. Rosalie (nitens Leeanum var. 
Becktoniue x: aureum var. laekenense) ; C. 
Aireworth (Alcineda x Euryades); all shown 
by MANSELL AND HATCHER. 


GROUPS. 

FRED Harpy, Esq,  Ashton-on-Mersey 
(gr. Mr. C. Branch), exhibited a very showy 
group, the centre piece of which was a fine 
example of Brasso-Cattleya Pallas; on either 
side of this were splendidly-grown plants of 
Lycaste Skinneri, bearing upwards of teu 
flowers to each leading pseudo-bulb. The body of 
the group was filled with Odontoglossums 
and Dendrobiums. их 

Dr. Е. CRAVEN 
Cypripediums. 

B. J. BECKTON, Esq., Таатан. Height 
(gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), staged a group of 
Dendrobiums and various botanical Orchids, 
including the unique Oncidium splendidum 
holoxanthum, the protty Angraecum citratum, 


Moore showed a few 


Coelogyne sparsi, and cut spikes of the 
handsome Eulophiella Rolfeac. 
А. T. Cussons, Esq., Prestwich (gr. Mr. 


F. Cookeson), showed a group of Cymbidiums. 
J. Н. WALKER, Esq., Eccles (gr. Mr. С. 
Weaver), exhibited a mixed group of 
Dendrobiums and late flowering Cypripediums. 
Sır WiLLIAM Тном, Blackburn (gr. Mr. R. 
Williams), staged an effective group, con- 
spicuous among which were Dendrobium Hebe 
magnificum and various Odontoglossum hybrids. 
Dr. R. N. HanmrLEY, Wigan, exhibited 
well-grown examples of Dendrobium, Cypri- 
pedium and Cymbidium to illustrate his paper. 
W. Morton Jackson, Esq. Wilmslow, 
staged a few plants, including a very fine 
example of Masdevallia simula. 

Messrs. MANSELL AND HATCHER, Leeds, 
exhibited a large group, effectively staged, 
of Cypripediums, Odontoglossums and Odon. 
tiodaa. 





me —— — 


ENQUIRY. 


Will any reader be good enough to let me know the 
address of the Plucca Pruner Co. (Elliott), late of Regent 
Street, or the name of any firm that may now be selling the 
Расса Pruner. 1 may add that I have had шу letters 
returned fromthe Regent Street address. J. О. 





soil or 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BUDDING APPLES ON THoRN: A. H. It is 
not profitable to bud Apples on thorn or 
quick as the bark is brittle and does not 
lift well. You would obtain better results 
by grafting on to this stock, although 
approved stocks of Paradise and Crab 
Type are to be recommended. 





CRICKETS IN GREENHOUSES: W. W. These 
pests are extremely difficult to eradicate 
from greenhouses, and require persistent 
attention, for their habits are nocturnal. 
“They ‘are particularly fond of heat and 
are found in the greatest numbers near to 
'stokeholes and in the vicinity of hot 
'water pipes, usually hiding in the crevices 
and holes in the walls during the day- 
time and emerging as soon as it is dark. 
Crickets feed principally on vegetable 
matter but are also fond of meat. The 
‘folowing is a simple and effective method 
‘of exterminating them. Place a mixture 
‘of fresh beer and treacle in the bottom of 
a jam-jar to а depth: of about one inch, 
ani plunge the jar to the neck on a 
level with the border or walk; as an 
alternative a small quantity of sweet oil 
:may be used. Frequently change the 
treacle-beer and the oil, as neither is 
- attractive to the insects when rancid. In 
-stokeholes and places not frequented by 
animals or children, you may employ a 
mixture of bread and white arsenic, using 
one ounce of the latter to one pound of 
bread. The poisoned bait should бе 
sprinkled about the haunte of the crickets. 
‘It is advisable to adopt all three methods, 
and if you persist the crickets will in 
time be exterminated. 


DiscoLtouRED Poratos: H. B. The discolor. 


ation of the flesh of the Potatos is not 
due о the presence of any organism and 
is Of purely physiological nature. .The 


trouble’ is popularly known as “bruise” 
and is to. be found amony a large number 
of varieties. Affected tubers may yield a 
perfectly healthy crop and the disease has 


never been induced to spread from one 
tuber to another. It is stated by some 
growers that a wet, heavy soil favours 
‘the trouble. — mM mE 
NAMES ок. Fruit: J. А. C. 1, Lord 
Burghley; 2, Allington. Papp: Hay. 
Schoolmaster. . 
NAMES or Manores: E. J. 0. 1 апа 2, 


Superphosphate of Lime; 3, Kainit. 


Communications Received.—H. Е. Н.Т. D —. 
. B.—R. . A.—Anxious.—C. — H. W.—A. D. 





QARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. J. Ison, for the past seven years Gardener to the 
Кт. HON. THE EARL OF VERULAM, at Gorhamdury, 
St. Albans, as Gardener to G. Tires BARHAM, Eig., 
at Sudbury Park, Wembley, Middlesex. (Thanks for 
2s. for R.G.O.F. Вох.—Ерх. ] 

Mr. W. C. Cole, for the past sixteen. months Gardener: 
to H. C. BURGES, Es}... Dowsby Hall, Bourne. 
Lincolnshire, as Gardener to the same gentleman at 
Hanthorpe Hall, Bourne, Lincolnshire. (Thanks for 
2з. for R.G.O.F. Нох. —Ерѕ.] 





Mr. W. H. Metcalfe, for the past nineteen years 
Gardener to the late F. D. BOTTERELL, Bsa, Eo 
Park, Earls Colne, Essex, as Gardener to P. 


TENNANT, Es4., Hatfield 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


Priory, Hagjfftield Кер! 





——— 


CATALOGU ES RECEIVED. 


WILLIAM WATT, Cupar.—Farm Seeds. 

ALLWOOD, BROS.,  Wivelsfleld Nurseries, 
Heath, Sussex.—Carnations. 

J. LIONEL RICHARDSON, Prospect Gardens, Waterford, 
Ireland.— рабо. 

MAXWELL AND BEALE, Broadstone, 
rock and herbaceous planta, etc. 
W. OLIVER ALLEN AND SONS, Brick House, 

Cornwall.—Garde n netting and shading. 
KERSHAW'S, LTD., Keighley.—Cumberland turf, limestone 
roc kery, crazy paving, ete. 
CHARLES AYRES, The Nurseries, Liesheek Road, Rose 

bank, Cape. —Bulbs and bulbous plants. 
Foreign. 
Path LECOLIER, Ta Celle-Saint-Clond, Seine: et Mee, 
| Paris.— Fruit Trees, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 





Haywards 


Dorset.— Alpines, 


Porthleven, 


Marca 22, 1924. 
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ANYONE possessing a know- 
Carbon-Dioxide ledge of the rudiments of 
and Intensive the physiology of plants 
Cultivation. would be disposed to believe 

that an increase in the 
amount of carbon-dioxide in the atmosphere 
may lead to an increase in crop-production. 
This gas, which is the carbon-containing 
raw material used by the green plant in its 
synthesis of sugars, is present in the 
atmosphere in extremely small proportions 
(0.0495) relative to these of the other 
vases--oxygen and nitrogen which make 
up the chief part of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, it was this consideration which 
delayed the general acceptance of the 
discovery made about a century ago that 


the green plant derives its carbon from 
atmospheric carbon-dioxide. When, how- 
ever, the vastness of the atmosphere is 


considered, it becomes apparent that the 
supplies of carbon-dioxide which it contains 


are amply suficient to provide. all the 
vegetation of the earth with carbon. Yet, 
although this is so, the question — still 


in Nature are able 
about them all the 


remains whether plants 
to obtain from the air 


THE 
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carbon-dioxide they can use so quickly 
that there is no lag in the production of carbo- 
hydrates owing to delay of arrival in the 
leaves of fresh supplies of carbon-dioxide. 
In order to investigate this problem, know- 
ledge must be available both of the mode 
of absorption of carbon-dioxide and of the 
manufacturing process carried. on by the 
green leaf. Thanks to the labours of plant 
physiologists, and particularly those of 
Horace Brown and Blackman in this country, 
it is known that the leaves with their 
multitudinous stomata are extremely efficient 
absorbers of carbon-dioxide ; and it is also 
known that the rate of manufacture of 
carbohydrate by the green leaf depends 
on many factors of which temperature, light- 
intensity, and water supply, together with 
supply of carbon-dioxide are the chief. 
Any one of these factors may limit the rate 
of the photosynthetic production of carbo- 
hydrate and, as Dr. Blackman has shown, 
if any one of these factors be in defect no 
increase in the others can augment the rate 
at which the process goes on. For example, 
if temperature be too low no increase 
in the light-intensity will speed up the 
process ; or if light-intensity be deficient no 
increase in the supply of carbon-dioxide will 
cause the photosynthetic process to go on 
any faster. Hence, from the point of view 
of the horticulturist of this country, the 
problem which is to be resolved is whether 
under the physical condition of light and 
heat which prevail here an artificial increase 
of the carbon-dioxide supply to the plant 
may produce an increase of crop production. 
Evidently this problem can best be attacked 
bv studying it in those circumstances in 
which climatic and weather conditions are 
most under control. Glasshouse cultivation 
manifestly affords the best example of such 
control. Water supply апа temperature 
may be regulated at will and, if песа be, 
sunlight may be supplemented by artificial 
light. But unless there is to be a grave 
risk of disappointment it is necessary, before 
beginning actual attempts to increase crop 
production by means of augmented supplies 
of carbon-dioxide, to ascertain the amount 
and distribution of carbon-dioxide in the 
air of glasshouses used for intensive culti- 
vation. For instance, it is often claimed 
that in. glasshouses the copious supplies of 
rich soil and manure liberate--owing to the 
activities of the micro-organisms which they 
contain--so much carbon-dioxide as to raise 
the percentage of that gas to many times 
that of the natural atmosphere. It has, 
indeed, been claimed that the concentration 
of carbon-dioxide in the layers of the air 
nearest the ground is an important factor 
in the rapid growth of herbaceous plants. 
But if the concentration of carbon-dioxide 
in the air bathing the leaves of herbaceous 
plants is already high, it becomes doubtful 
whether raising it yet more will make 
any diflerence in the rate of photosvnthesis. 
Nevertheless, it is a salutary rule of ex- 
perimental science not to argue about what 
may or may not be, but to seek to learn 
truth by experiment. The first step in this 
process must be to ascertain whether there 
is a higher concentration of carbon-dioxide 
near the ground level. This investigation 
has recently been made with great care by 
Messrs. Owen and Williams at the Ex- 
periment Station, Cheshunt. The results of 
their. experiments*. show that. the opinion 
generally held. that carbon-dioxide is strati- 
fied in the air is erroneous. They find that 
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the concentration of carbon-dioxide in a 
greenhouse is erratic and does not occur in 
a regular manner. Incidentally it is of 
interest to note that the authors show that 
the concentration of this gras varies during 
the twenty-four hours, rising to а maximum 
їп the early morning and falling to a 
minimum in early afternoon. 1t would thus 
appear that the plant tends to deplete the 
air of this gas during the period of 15 
photosynthetic activity, and that when this 
activity ceases, as it does with the closure 
of the stomata in the carly afternoon, the 
supplies of carbon-dioxide in the neighbour- 
hood of the plant increase again, in part, 
at least, because of the production of this 
gas by the respiration by the green plant. 
The next step in the investigation, which 
has already been taken by Messrs. Owen 
and Williams, is to discover how to produce 
and maintain a higher atmospheric con- 
centration of carbon-dioxide than that which 
is usually present. The technical difficulties 
proved serious, but after essaving various 
methods the authors have contrived one 
which enables them to maintain the carbon- 
dioxide contents of the air at any desired 
concentration. or, at all events, between 
two known concentrations. 1n order to 
do this they produce rapidly large quantities 
of carbon-dioxide by the action of sulphuric 
acid on bicarbonate of soda and distribute 
it by means of an electric. fan. These 
preliminary investigations may seem 
tedious to those who want to know 
definitely one wav or the other whether 
carbon-dioxide is to be added to the list of 
artificial fertilisers. Those, however, who 
are possessed of this desire, must perforce 
exercise patience until the results of experi- 
ment are known. They may console them- 
selves with the reflection that the results— 
whatever they prove to be -. will be more 
convincing now that these preliminary 
enquiries have paved the way for really 
crucial experiment. For our part, we 
appreciate and admire the thoroughness 
with which the authors are attacking a 
problem which, if solved once for all, may 
prove the means either of saving useless 
expense or of bringing about a large 
increase. of crop production, at all events, 
under glasshouse conditions. 





International Spring Flower Show in Holland 
іп 1925.— The. General Bulb Growers’ Society 
at Haarlem, which eeclebrated its Jubilee. in 
1910 by a two-month's open -air show in the 
Haarlem Wood, is now organising an exhibition 
of an international character for 1925. This 
will be held in a most beautirul and appro- 
priate site, being a part of the (Groenendaal 
Park at Heemstede, near Haarlem, thus affording 
a unique opportunity for the display of all 
kinds of bulbous and other plants in natural 
surroundings. — The open-air exhibition will 
continue during two months, from March 13 
to May 21. In addition, there will be six 
special shows in a building constructed for the 
purpose. Three of these special shows will be 
devoted chiefly to Dutch. horticulture. Tho 
Belgian nurserymen and amateurs under the 
auspices of the Chambre Syndicale des 
Horticulteurs Belges, have already decided to 
organis? real * Floralies CGiantoises”? for the 
temporary show to be held from April 24 to 
May 3, and it is expected that horticulturists 
in other countries will alsə arrange represont- 
ative shows of their specialities in flowers and 
plants. | Great Britain and Ireland are expected 
to send cut blooms of their new Daffodils to 
the Daffodil Show to be held m April, while 
such specialities as Carnations, Sweet Peas, 
Roses, Orchids, Hippeatrums, ete., would make 
a brilliant display of British flowers and plants 
from May 15 to May 21, a period probably 
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coinciding with the flowering season of the 
late Tulips, which will be one of the chief 
attractions of the general exhibition. The 
authorities hope there may be a display of 
British rock gardens either in the permanent 
show, or in the building, and as there is a 
growing demand for these gardens in Holland, 
such a display would demonstrate what British 
taste and experience have produced іп this 
line. H.R.H. the Prince Consort of the 
Netherlands is Patron of the exhibition, and 
three State Ministers and two Governors of 
Provinces are Presidents of Honour. 
Forthcoming French Horticultural Exhibitions. 
—There will be a horticultural exhibition at 
Antibes from the 27th to 3lst March, which 


wil be opened by the President of the 
Republic. A Chrysanthemum Show will be 
held on the 25th and 26th October next at 


Cauderon (Gironde), in the local Town Hall. 


Gardens and Architecture. — The second 
annual exhibition of the Architecture Club 
was opened by Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
on the llth March, at Grosvenor House, 
Upper Grosvenor Street, London, the residence 
of the Duke of Westminster. The old house 
with its spacious lawn at the back апа its 
amply proportioned rooms made an excellent 
setting for the exhibits, most of which con- 
sisted of photographs, accompanied by plans 





of recont buildings of architectural interest. 
There were also a number of models of 
ancient cathedrals, and some of modern 


houses, and, of most interest to horticulturists, 
numerous photographs of modern gardens, 
and a display of garden statues and other 
ornaments. Most of the gardens and garden 
statuary were grouped in one room for the 
convenience of visitors. "The new wing and 
terraces lately added to Burford Priory were 
illustrated, as also was the pool at the 
north end of the water garden, designed by 
‘Sir Edwin Lutyens, at Hestercombe, Somerset, 
beautiful in conception and realisation. The 
same architect's Lily pond at Papillion Hall, 
though quite different in treatment, was 
equally pleasing, the original surroundings of 
the little water garden being particularly 
propitious. The gardens at Netherswell Manor, 


Gloucester, are a happy combination of 
nature and art, and the architect, Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, is to be congratulated on 
having caught so well the spirit of the 
place, the local stone being used with the 


happiest results for walls, the margins of the 
pool, and the pillars of the gates.  Eyford 
Park, Gloucester, is another example of the 
advantages of stone, a rough stone wall, on 
which many dry-wall plants are flourishing, 
being used as the boundary of a lawn. The 
garden statuary is of the usual kind; it is 
mostly the work of Phoebe Stabler, and is 
pleasing in its genre. Two garden flower 
pots in Chinese blue glaze provided a splash 
of bright colour, but would have to be 
placed with some care in garden surround. 
ings. A view of the gardeners’ cottages at 
Barrington Court, Somerset, showed a range 
of low, thatched-roof dwellings of the most 
comfortable and picturesque kind, with lawns 
front and back. Among the models was one 
of the bird pond designed by Jacob Epstein 
for Hyde Park, London; it is а memorial 
to the late W. H. Hudson. 


International Gladiolus Exhibition at Ontario. 


—The Caamber of Commerce of the City of 


Guelph, Ontario, is making arrangements for 


the holding of ап international Gladiolus 
exhibition on August 20 and 21 next. The 
Ontario Government is providing trial plots 
for the planting of corms sent for the 
exhibition. Every possible care will be taken 
of the corms, which, will be cultivated by 
competent horticulturists attached to the 
Ontario Agricultural College. British growers 
and raisers of Gladioli who desire to exhibit 
at Guelph are invited to send not more 
than twenty-five corms of any one variety, 
in time to reach Guelph not later than April 
15. The consignments should be addressed 
to Prof. А. H. Tomlinson, Seeretary- Treasurer, 
Canadian Gladiolus Society, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
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Mr. George Shawyer.-Among the many 
highly successful British nurseries devoted to 
the production of flowers for Covent Garden 


and other markets, none exceeds in extent 
the establishment of Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer, at Uxbridge. In our issue of 


February 24, 1923, we gave a portrait of Mr. 
Joseph Lowe, the veteran horticulturist who 


founded this amazing business just sixty 
years ago, and it is now our very great 
pleasure to publish the portrait of his 
partner, Mr. George Shawyer, who joined 
him in 1897 and is now the Managing 
Director, since Mr. Lowe is enjoying that 


release from business cares to which his 
advanced age and years of hard work justly 


entitle him. Mr. Lowe, however, stil takes 
a great interest in the affairs of the 
company and is Chairman of the Board 


of Directors. Mr. Shawyer did not commence 
his business life as a horticulturist, although 


he spent several years with his father 
and brothers in what is now the business 
of Messrs. Shawyer and Sons at Cranford, 





SHAWY EK, 


MR. GEORGE 


Middlesex. At Cranford all the crops then 
cultivated were grown out of doors, indeed Mr. 


Shawyer’s knowledge of crops under glass 
was so small that when he went to Ux- 


bridge he actually did not know Cucumbers 
would not withstand frost. He brought to 
the Uxbridge business a genius for organ- 
isation, a wonderful power of concentrating 
upon every problem arising, and a mental 
capacity for detail comparable only to the 
inquisitiveness of a high-power microscope. 
Mr. Shawyer believes that an establishment 
such as the one he manages can only be 
properly conducted when the number of 
subjects grown is severely limited and this 
viewis endorsed by his co-directors. "That this 
method is successful is shown by the splen- 
did quality of the material produced; ‘high 
quality in everything" is Mr. Shawyer's busi- 
ness motto. It is Mr. Shawyer's regret that the 
claims of a great business allow him little 
time to spare for other matters — Neverthe- 
less he finds time to take a full share in 
the activities of the British Florists’ Feder- 
ation, of which he was a founder, and also 
in the work of the Chamber of Horticul- 
ture, which, he believes, has great possibilities 
of usefulness to those engaged in commercial 
horticulture. 


The Water Supply at Kew.— Kew Bulletin, 
No. 1, 1924, records some interesting particulars 
of the work in Kew Gardens during 1923 
and states that the most important has been 
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the provision of tanks for collecting and 
storing rain water. It will be remembered 
that investigations during 1921 proved tha: 
the river water used in watering indoor 
plants contained a considerable amount of 
saline matter, and the new tanks have been 
made to provide a supply of rain water for 
use in the houses. While Kew is notorious 
for frequent fogs owing to its vicinity to 
the river, its low lying situation and proximity 
to large towns, the difficulty in growing 
many fairly easy plants at Kew, which in 
the past was largely attributed їо fogs, i 
doubtless in part due to the use of brackish 
water from the Thames. The Bulletin states 
that a distinct improvement in the health 
of many of the indoor collections of plants 
is already manifest, and doubtless within a 
season or two the ill-effects will have 
passed. 


The Palm Garden of Frankfurt.— |n our issue 


of January 19 (p. 30) we mentioned 
the straitened circumstances of the famous 
Palm (Garden at Frankfurt. and the fear 


then generally felt that nothing could save 
it from extinction. We now learn from our 
contemporary, Die Gartenwelt, that in con- 
sequence of the strenuous and self.sacrificing 
efforts made by the inhabitants of the city 
its finances have been placed once more on 
a firm basis, and the future of the garden. 
unless some unforeseen circumstance occurs, 1s 
assured. The hothouses are once more in 
working order, lost plants are being gradually 
replaced, and it is hoped to recommence the 
enriching of the collection as in pre-war 
times. A steady income is always available 
from the entrance fee of one mark which 
is charged to the public. In consequence of 
the death of the late superintendent, Herr 
August Siebert, a new superintendent, Herr 
Otto Krauss, һи» been appointed. He takes 
over his duties at a very difficult time, but 
he has shown an interest in the affairs of 


: the garden for thirty years past. 


British Daffodil flowers for Holland. — Th: 
Importation of Daffodil bulbs and Daffodil 
dowers from Holland is a matter of annual 
occurrence, but the export of Daffodil blooms 
to Holland is, so far as we are aware, 
unique; therefore it is of special interest to 
observe that towards the end of last week 
Mr. David  Ingamells, whose portrait we 
zave in our previous issue, despatched thirty 
eases of Daffodil blooms to Holland and 
these were consigned to the flower market 
at Aalsmeer above all places. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. -The Annua! 


Festival dinner of the Royal Gardeners 
Orphan Fund will he held at the Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., on 
Wednesday, May 7. The Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Edward N. Sherwood, J.P., will preside. 
Donations in aid of this excellent gardening 


eharity may be sent either to Mr. Sherwood. 


152, Houndsditch, E.C.. or the Secretary. 
19, Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2. 


The Paeony in America.—It is curious that 
the Paeony, like the Dahlia, is becoming 
such a very popular flower in the United 
States of America. We are reminded of the 
fact by the interest that a well-known lady 
amateur in that country is taking in the 


flower, and of her active propaganda t^ 
promote its cultivation in Europe. She has 
offered prizes to be competed for at the 
Exhibition of the National Horticultural 


Society of France, and has also provided a 
cup for the best display of Paconies in the 
years 1924, 1925 and 1926 at meetings of our 
own Royal Horticultural Society. Mrs. 
Harding is the author of a very fine book 
on her favourite flower, entitled, The Book 
of the Pacony, and also of another smaller work 
called, Paeonies in the Little Garden. The 
latest issue of the American Paeony Society * 
Bulletin (No. 20) is just to hand. It is a 
important pamphlet of seventy-six page 
containing much literary matter of interest 
to its members. The editor is Professor ^ 
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P. Saunders, of Clinton, N.Y., and what 
surprises us most is the very lengthy list of 
members of the Society. This list occupies 
more than fifteen pages of the Bulletin. 
Upwards of 600 members are in active 
co-operation with the Society’s work. The 
Secretary is Mr. W. F. Christman, 200 W. 
58th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 


Actinidia arguta as a Hedge Plant. — Horti- 
culture, the publication issued by {һе 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for 
February 15, has an illustration of a hedge 
Of Actinidia arguta, a use to which this 
climbing plant is not, so far as we are 
aware, put to in this country. Judging from 
the picture the plant makes a most effective 
hedge and with its heavy, dense foliage 
forms a complete screen. Used in this way 
it needs to be trained on a strong support 
and a hedge of this climbing plant, when 
the deliciously scented flowers are present in 
summer, must be a fine feature in any 
garden.  Actinidia arguta is an exceptionally 
vigorous climber, and according to Mr. Bean in 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 
it is also one of the hardiest of the Actinidias 
and flowers freely out of doors at Kew. 


Appointments for the  Ensuing Week.— 
Monday, March 24: Reading and District 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Association’s 
lecture. Tuesday, March 25: Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Committees meet (2 days); 
Newcastle and District Horticultural Society’s 


lecture. Wednesday, March 26: Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting; Wimbledon 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement  Society’s 


meeting. Thursday, March 27: British Carna- 
tion Society’s Show at the R.H.S. Hall, 
Westminster; Royal Botanic Society’s meeting. 
Friday, March 28: Manchester and North of 
England Orchid Society’s meeting. 


‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Presentation to Mr. M'Nab.— In last 
week's paper we gave an account of the 
prizes awarded to competitors at the general 
meeting of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, held on the Ist inst.; but we have 
still to record the presentation, on that 
occasion, of a salver and other pieces of 
plate to Mr. M’Nab, the former super- 
intendent of the Experimental Garden at 
Edinburgh. The Chairman, Mr. Crawfurd, of 
Cartsburn, observed that the Society was 
deeply indebted to Mr. M'Nab for the im- 
provements in the Garden, which had been 
chiefly accomplished by his taste and energy ; 
to him they owed the noble hall in which 
they were now assembled, the two  Camellia 
houses, which had given so much satisfac- 
tion to many, and the ‘Winter Garden” 
structure, which was exciting universal admir- 
ation; for this last Mr. M'Nab had not 
only furnished plans, but had by his activity 
and perseverance collected the requisite funds. 
The Council were so sensible of Mr. M'Nab's 
merits that they had unanimously resolved 
to recommend the presenting him with some 
pieces of plate, as a marked token of the 
Society’s approbation; and he had now the 
pleasure of putting into the hands of 
Mr. M’Nab personally the principal piece— 
a massive salver, ornamented with per- 
spective views of the Hall and the Winter 
Garden, and containing the following in- 
scription :—‘* Presented (along with other 
articles of plate to the value of £50) by 


the Caledonian Horticultural Society to 
Mr. James M'Nab, Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, as a mark of their 


sense of his eminent services to the Society, 
while Superintendent of their Garden, from 
1836 to 1848. January 20, 1849.” Mr. M’Nab, 
in a brief but feeling manner, expressed his 


gratitude, stating that, iu anything he had 
done, he considered himself as having 


merely done what was his duty: thanking 
the members for the uniform kindness һе 
had experienced, and assuring them that he 
would always feel anxious for the prosperity 
of the institution. Card. Chron., March 24, 
1849. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Town Gardening. 


THE London Gardens Guild has published 
a very attractive little handbook* оп 
town gardening. The object of the Guild is 
to encourage gardening in London and 
especially in the densely populated districts. 
The Guild has thirty-six branches and 
affiliated societies covering the county of 
London, and last year it organised many 
competitions in twenty-two districts. The 
first article in the Handbook is entitled 
“Flower Gardening in Towns," by R. Sudell, 
and gives some valuable hints оп {һе 
planning and maintaining of small town 
gardens. Mr. Sudell gives directions for the 
growing of biennials, perennials, spring bulbs 
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Jenkins also recommends soot as a deterrent 
to cats, and another method of making the 
garden objectionable to these animals is to 


sprinkle the place liberally with cayenne 
pepper. For combating slugs it is recom- 
mended to spray the plants with a liquid 


made by boiling half a 


pound of quassia 
chips and about 


two tablespoonsful of soft 


soap in one gallon of water for ten to 
fifteen minutes. When strained the liquid 
may be diluted to about ten times of its 
amount with water. 

The handbook also gives а list of 


vegetables suitable for small town gardens 
with the dates of sowing, the distances and 
depths at which to plant, and the distances 
apart for the rows. The concluding matter 
is a monthly calendar of garden work 


compiled by Mr. R. Sudell. 


FIG. 63.C8YRINGA JAN VAN TOL. R.H,8S. AWARD OF MERIT. 
MARCH 11 (SEE P. 153). 
and such summer flowers as Dahlias, The Cultivation of Black Currants. 
Gladioli, | Montbretias, Irises, arnations, 


Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Roses, etc., 


in town gardens, together with a tabulated 
list of flowers, with their botanical and 
common names, their heights and colours, 


suitable for town gardens, including annuals, 


biennials and perennials. Equally valuable 
are the lists of plants suitable for sunny 
positions, plants for half shady situations 


and plants for growing in dense shade. The 
same author has a chapter on window gar- 
dening. 

Another useful article is entitled “Lawns, 
Hedges, and Trees,” by W. H. Jenkins, who 
gives a list of trees and shrubs, climbing 
plants and alpines suitable for town gardens. 
Under the heading of * Some Special Diffi- 
eulties of the Town Gardener," useful inform- 
ation is given on a variety of topics of interest 
to gardeners generally. For instance, 
in solving the problem of cats entering 
gardens the writer recommends placing 
ammonia in a bottle, which should be sunk 
in the ground in places where the cats аге 
most troublesome, leaving the neck of the 
bottle just level with the surface. Mr. 





* Town Gardening : Hints for Gardening throughout. the 
Year. London Gardens Guild. Price 3d. 


A PAMPHLET, entitled The Cultivation of 
Black Currants, written by Mr. Н. Goude, 
has recently been issued by the Norfolk Agri. 
cultural Committee. The author  reats іп 
detail with the preparation of the soil, manures 
and planting, and particularly emphasises the 


need of raising new stock from healthy. 
bushes. The troubles of *'reversion" and 
“big bud” receive attention and the 


symptoms of infection are briefly outlined. 
The method of rearing clean stock from soft 
cuttings ensures a clean start and green 
cuttings will strike freely if made in early 
June. The varieties recommended for growing 
in Norfolk are Boskoop Giant, French Black, 
Victoria, Baldwin and September Black; the 
varieties Westwick, Benton's and Seabrook’s 
Black are said to be identical with French 
Black. In all plantations it is advised to grow 
early, mid-season and late varieties, as the 
picking of the fruits is thereby facilitated 
and very early and very late berries often 
make the highest prices on the market. 
There are many inferior strains, particularly 
of Victoria, in distribution and growers are 
warned in buying stock to obtain only the 
very best strains. 








THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Epidendrum vitellinum.—This showy Orchid 
is developing new roots, and plants that 
requiro repotting should be given attention. 
These plants dislike frequent root-disturbance, 
therefore any that are in pots sufficiently 


large to accommodate their new pseudo- 
bulbs, should be left for another season, 
and if the old compost has  becomo 
exhausted it should be picked from the 


surface by the aid of a pointed stick and 
fresh material substituted. 


Epidendrums of the E. radicans type.— Those 
Orchids are rooting freely and may be dealt 
with at this period. These plants will, if 
neglected, grow to а great length, and 
become unsightly, but they may be kept 
dwarf and compact by proper attention. 
Straggling specimens should be cut through 
the  pseudo-bulbs to the desired length 
below some of the acrial roots that are 
pushing forth, and these portions may be potted 


up singly, or several may be placed 
together. The lower parts of the pseudo- 
bulbs from which the tops have been 
removed may be left in the pots. They 
will soon start growing afresh, and when 
the roots are active should be  re-potted. 


The plants require an intermediate tem- 
perature and a plentiful supply of water at 
the roots during their growing season. 
Epiphronitis  Veitchii—This pretty bi- 
generic hybrid, raised from  Sophronitis 
grandiflora crossed with  Epidendrum radi- 
cans, is very similar in habit to its second 
named parent, excepting that the influence 
of the Sophronitis has somewhat dwarfed 
its growth. Like E. radicans the hybrid is 
continually developing roots from the stem, 
und should be dealt with as recommended 
for that species. Five or six shoots should 
be potted together. The plants grow and 
flower well in pans suspended from the 
roof-rafters of an intermediate house. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey, 

Seed Sowing.— Although a number of 
flowering plants may be sown during February 
in favoured localities and under good weather 
conditions, March is the chief month for 
the sowing of both annuals and perennials. 
Need for economy in gardens has resulted 
in the extended use of annuals, and, while 
the precision of style and = colouring which 
results from plants raised. from cuttings is 
admitted, equally good general effects may 
be ensured much more simply and cheaply 
by raising plants. from seed. There is much 
to be said on behalf of annuals, for their 
variety of habit, elegance. of form and 
delicate blending of colour are not surpassed 
by any other section of plants. It must 
not be thought, however, that because of 
the comparatively small amount of skill needed 
to grow them that little care need bo 
bestowed on them. Good cultivation is tho 
keynote of success with these plants as with 
all others and it is a matter of considerable 
Importance to note. that where this is 
practised a large proportion. of them remain 
in beauty until the extreme end of the season. 


Pampas Grass.— Old clumps should be 
cleaned of the dead foliage and rubbish to 
enable the new growths to develop freely. 
Any further. plantings contemplated should 
be made forthwith, and worn out elumps 
divided and replanted. This beautiful grass 
is very showy during the autumn, and bold 
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clumps of it well placed amony other foliage 
plants make a striking feature in autumn 
colour schemes. 

Mignonette. — Although  Mignonette is per- 
fectly hardy it is a good plan to sow seeds 
of this desirable plant in small pots under 
glass, and to plant out the seedlings as 





soon as they are large enough to handle. 
By this means germination is kept under 


control, and the flowering positions ensured. 


Violas.—Cuttings of Violas that were rooted 
last autumn and have been wintered in cold 
frames may now be transferred to their 
permanent positions. Used as an edging or 
in other positions they аге very effective, 





and, if secd-pods are not allowed to form, 
they remain in beauty during the whole 
season. 

Border Carnations. — In favoured districts 





where plantations of border Carnations were 
made in the autumn the plants should be 
examined as soon as the ground is frost 
free, and the soil made firm around them. 
Plants wintered in cold frames may be 
planted out so soon as soil conditions ure 
favourable. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GF КЕ 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Carnations.—Cuttings of the perpetual-dower- 
ing varieties which were rooted in January 


and afterwards potted into thumb pots, as 
advised in a former calendar, should now 


be ready for transference to three-meh pots. 
Whilst it is essential that. the. young plants 


should not become  pot-bound, it is also 
advisable to guard — against — overpotting. 
Therefore, the first potting from the propa- 


gating pans should be into thumb pots, the 
next shift into three-inch, later into four-and- 
a-halt or five-inch pots, from which the 
plants may bo finally transferred to pots of 
six inches and seven inches diameter, accord- 
ing to the vigour of the varieties. Good 
mellow, fibrous, vellow-brown loam is the 
best soil for Carnations, and if it has been 
stacked for twelve months, so much .the 
better. Lime should be included and may be 
provided in the form of wood ash, old 
mortar rubble, or crushed oyster shells. For 
the second potting a compost of four-parts 
loam, one-part manure from an old hotbed 


with the addition of sharp, coarse sand, 
wood ash and a little finely crushed oyster 
shells or old mortar rubble will be suitable. 
The whole of these materials should be 
rubbed through a quarter-inch or a three- 
eighths-1iách sieve. One crock in the bottom 


of the receptacle will suffice. at this potting, 
over which should be placed a little of the 
fibrous portions of the loam obtained from 
the папр. An excessively moist. or pasty 
soil should) never be used; it should be in 
such condition that it will. pass through. the 
sieve without clogging. The soil. should also 
bo warmed to the temperature. of the house 
in which the plants are growing. Pot 
moderately firmly by pressure with the cud 
only of the fingers and thumb, leaving the 
surface soll loose to allow for the casy 
passage of water and for aeration of the 
roots. This last mentioned detail in potting 
l consider most important — particularly 
їп the сазе of АП soft- wooded. plants. 
Guard, also, against potting too deeply; 
the old ball should be just covered with 
the new soil Deep. potting is often the 
cause of stem rot. After potting, the plants 
should һе placed on an ash or gravel 
bottom in a light. house having a temper- 


ature of about 50? to 557 at this stage. 
Water, sufficient to penetrate the whole of 
the soil in the pots, should be applied 
through a fine rosed can., and until their 
roots have become established in the new 
soil, the young plants should be shaded 
from sunlight, after whieh shading should 


only be necessary during strong sunshine. 


'H RON ICLPE. 
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Stopping.— The first stopping of Carnations, 
the object of which is the production of 
sturdy, bushy plants, should be performed 
only when free root action is taking place, 
therefore it should not be practised at the 
actual time of potting, but rather some 
two or three weeks before or after the 
shift, provided the plants havo made sutti- 
cient fyrowth—that is—where five or six 
pairs of fully-developed leaves can be lett 
on the plant after the tip of the growth 
has been pinched out. The part removed 
should possess at least one pair ot 
developed leaves. Neither should the stop- 
ping be deferred until the growths have 
become hard, or an uneven and dis- 
appointing break will result. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH. Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

Strawberries.—Tho mulching of short manure 
which was placed on the beds in the autumn 
as a winter dressing may now be raked off 
and used in other parts of tho garden. 
After the removal of the manure, cut off with 
a sharp iknife all dead leaves to within two 
inches or three inches of the crowns. This 
is better than pulling them off indiscriminately, 





as the crowns in that case would be liable 
to injury by late frosts, and the plants 


would suffer in consequence. Give the rows a 
dusting of old soot and wood ash, and then 
lightly fork the bed over, but not deeply. 
Warm April rains and warmth from the 
sunshine will then penetrate to the roots, 
and if the Duteh hoe is used oecasionallv, 
the plants will be greatly benefited. Beds ої 
young plants may be left a little longer, 
say, perhaps a fortnight before they receive 
this attention; the plants will not then receive 





any check from the removal of the pro- 
tective covering. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— Husten. the com- 
pletion of the work of tying and nailing 


these trees, as it is surprising how soon they 
are in bloom after a few warm days. They 
should be covered at night. with the same 
material as recommended for protecting Apricots. 
lf blinds are used, boards should be placed 
along the borders for the operator to walk on. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES. NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Vines in Flower.—When the flowering stage is 
reached a little air should be admitted by 
the top ventilators both day and night, 
whenever the weather is favourable for a 
constant circulation of warm air is essential 
to ensure the berries setting freely. The 
temperature at this stage of growth may be 
raised slightly to 65^ by night. in houses 
containing Black Haimnburgh, and if Muscat 
varieties are included in the same house 
the temperature should be 677, but much 
will depend on outside conditions, for too 
much warmth from the water pipes would 
cause oa dry atmosphere which is detri- 
mental to free setting of the fruit. It is 
also advisable to fertilisation by 
artificial pollination, by the use of a 
rabbit's tail tied on a cane, by drawing the 


assist 


hand lightly over the bunch, or tapping 
the vine smartly several times during the 
day to. help to distribute the pollen, Muscat 


of Alexandria and other shy setting varieties 
may be greatly assisted in this direction by 


charging the rabbits tail with pollen 
obtained from Blick Hamburgh. 
Late Vineries.— Che buds of the late vines 


are swelling and the house should be closed 


forthwith, for after. this date no advantage 
i| obtained by retarding the erowth, Ex- 
amine the borders and if doubt exists with 


regard to the borders being dry they should 
һе soaked thoroughly with tepid water. 
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the 


Should the weather prove mild thero 
be no occasion to use fire heat for 
present. On all fine days syringe the 
vines with tepid soft water and damp the 
walls and floors. This will greatly assist 
the vines to break into growth evenly. 
Should the weather prove cold judgment 
must be used in charging the house with 
atmospheric moisture. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Ву WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FEENEY. 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Turnips. — A sowing of Turnip may be 
made on a south border; a few rows should 
be sown every week to ensure a continuous 
supply of roots. 


Celeriac.—Turnip-rooted Celery seed should 
be sown now in pans and germinated in heat, 


THE 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CORREA GLABRA. 


Or the various forms, varieties and species 
of Correa which have been introduced to 
this country I find no record of C. glabra 
in gardening books. I recently had a shoot 
to name from the Scilly Islands, where, with 
others, it is grown in the open air. Two 
or three decades ago the Correas were much 
cultivated in greenhouses and classed amongst 
the choicest of subjects. They had to be 
kept very dry and cool overhead, on account 
of their dense clothing of stellate and furry 
hairs, which are almost absent in C. glabra. 
The leaves of this are very small compared 
with C. speciosa, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, 
tapered to the base and quite smooth. ‘The 
back of the corolla, the cup-shaped calyx, 
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S. japoniea in 1853, when introduced, and 
Fortune also regarded it as this species. The 
S. japonica of Thunberg was introduced to 
this country in 1864, yet no one seemed to 
recognise the difference between the two until 
Dr. Masters defined it. 8. japonica has much 
larger, oblate berries, broader leaves, and 
when raised from seeds has given rise to a 
multiplicity of forms, which have been given 
names in gardens. Their flowers are very 
variable, some being merely male as in S. 
fragrantissima. With its certainty in the pro- 
duction of berries it is surprising that so few 
think of growing 8. Fortunei for the embell- 
ishment of cool or unheated conservatories 
and greenhouses J. F. 


COLEUS. 
THE warm greenhouse hybrid Coleuses have 
foliage of varied and rich colouring. They 
are raised easily from seed germinated in a 
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placing a sheet of glass over the pan until the 
seed has germinated, when the  seed.pan 
should be placed on a shelf near {the roof- 
glass. 


Cardoon.—Sow now in 3-inch pots and 
germinate in a temperature of 55° to 60° 
When the seedlings are about four inches 
high place them in a frame where they will 
in time get plenty of air to harden them off 
for the trenches. 


Mushrooms.—To ensure a continual supply 
of Mushrooms material for a fresh bed 
should be collected, placing it in a dry 
shed and turning it over every other day 
until sufficient has accumulated to make 
another bed about 12 feet to 15 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 18 inches deep. Sufficient 
manure should be collected to make a new 
bed every week for successional crops. It 
is Very important that the manure should 
be as fresh ах possible. 

Capsicums.—A sowing of Capsicums may be 
made now, and as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough they should be transferred 
singly to 3-inch pots. The plants should be 
well syringed overhead to keep down attacks 
of thrip and red spider. 


and the younger twigs alone show а thin 
covering of the more-or-less starry hairs. In 
the Kew Herbarium this is one of the species 
named by Dr. Lindley, who also named 
another small-leaved form С. leucoclada. А 
series of these small-leaved Correas, differing 
in the amount of hairiness, have been classed 
together, under the name of С. speciosa 
leucoclada, as they seem to merge into one 
another. Only one of these has found its 
way into garden lists, under the names of 
С. pulchella, and C. speciosa pulchella. The 
flowers of C. glabra, judging from the half. 
dried specimen, аге  rosy-pink throughout 
their length, quite devoid of green. 


SKIMMIA FORTUNEI. 


THERE is a slow-growing form of Skimmia 
with spreading branches, hermaphrodite flowers 
and obovoid red berries, that rarely fails to 
set its berries, while the berries and flower 
buds that will open in spring or early 
summer are present on the plants now. This 
is Skimmia Fortunei, which nobody seems to 
recognise, though it was properly named 
and described in The Gardeners’ Chronicle by 
the late Dr. Masters many years ago. It 
was originally described by Dr. Lindley аз 


temperature of 55° to 60°. The plants are 
quick growing subjects, and a certam amount 
of stopping is necessary to ensure a bushy 
habit. They will make good specimens by 
the time they are well rooted in 5-in. pots. 


The older school of gardeners grew big 
specimens in 8-in. or 9-іп. pots as large 
pyramids, often for the purpose of compe- 
tition in local shows. This they achieved 
by the early training of the leading shoots 
on a circular wire frame, or sometimes 
Hazel twigs manipulated to form a frame, 
the final size of the plant required deter., 
mining the circumference of the framework. 

These trained plants should be grown in a 
warmer temperature than bush specimens to 
favour as free a growth as possible from 
every shoot. 

Not the least important point remains to 
be stated. Do not despise the smallest and 
weakest plants in the pan of seedlings, as 
these nearly always develop the richest 
coloured leafage and finest markings on the 


foliage. Varieties that are considered of 
exceptional merit should be perpetuated 
by cuttings, which root readily in sandy 
soil in heat. С, Turner. Ampthill Park. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
hte igs 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Tlustrations.—The Editors will be giai to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for ion, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannol be responsible for loss or injury. 

Urgeat Communications.—// sent by telegraph these 
should be adiressed ** Gard. Chron. d Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Evilors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 














SNOWDROPS. - 
these 


HE heading of 
| commonplace that it will doubtless 


flash across the minds of most of 
your readers, “What on earth is there to 
say about Snowdrops which has not already 
been said?" Well! if there is not much 
to be said about Galanthus nivalis, there is 
& good deal to be written about the number 
of its relatives, most of which I do not 
like, in truth some of the bloated, over-fed- 
looking species I positively hate. But it is 
in regard to planting and propagation I 
wish to make a few observations. 

To get the proper conception of the beauty 
of Snowdrops they must be growing in 
enormous numbers, and that, too, in a suit- 
able place. On flat ground where Crocuses 
and Daffodils might look comparatively happy, 
the Snowdrop seems but ill at ease, whilst 
on rocky banks in a glen, under Oak trees, 
with a running brook and a carpet of 
brown leaves, in their millions they are 
charming indeed. Perchance but few have 
this ideal setting; I have not, but those 
who have should set about cultivating the 
Snowdrop without delay, for, like tree plant- 
ing, the cultivation of this bulb is unfor- 
tunately a young man’s job if the ideal 
results of the planter’s labour are to be seen. 

I planted some 20,000 bulbs twenty years 
ago, and though it was а tedious business 
indeed, when I came back next spring to 
see the result of my labours, fondly antici- 
pating that the banks would be тоге or 
less white, to my great disappointment I 
could scarcely count а single bloom, and 
really came to the conclusion that the 
Snowdrop did not thrive here, and thus it 
continued for four or five years then a& 
scant sprinkling appeared. About ten years 
after planting, however, I began to divide 
out the little clumps aud have continued 
doing во every season since. Here we set 





notes іч so 


asido a day every усаг, sometime in April, 
which we call Saowdrop Day, in which all 
the help that can be secured is entirely 


devoted to lifting, dividing and replanting. 

I have never seen either Snowdrop, 
Daffodil or Crocus seeds offered for sale, and 
wonder if any of your readers have experi- 
mented with it, or could tell me where seed of 
the first can be obtained. The last named bulb 
is rendered useless to me by a plague of 
rabbits and mice, which vermin carefully 
attend to them, both beneath and above 
ground, whilst of Daffodils I have more than 
sufficient, and except in the evening light, 
their colour seems to me rather crude and 
gets tiresome. 

One would thiuk it quite a simple thing 
to plant naturally, but do as one will the 
bulbs somehow persist in getting into quaint 
patches, sometimes а sort of regular, 
informal clump, this effect of course being 
only apparent when the bulbs are in bloom. 
Fortunately they do not in way resent 
removal immediately after floweriug, and it 
is then easy to discern where ih» inistakes 
in planting have been made, and rectify 
them. I notice that in the first year or two 
after removal the bulbs are later in flowering 
than when established; thus in а drift some 
are expanded much earlier. than others, 
which gives rather a mixed effect, but this 
soon rights itself. 

As already stated, to be 


really 


effective, 
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‘from my observations the 


hundreds of thousands, nay, millions аге 
required. I always feel that Snowdrops give 
the same pleasing air of antiquity about a 
property | which old Yew trees and hedges 
give, whilst on the contrary, the gaudy 
Daffodils and Crocuses (always provided the 
rabbits and mice do not attend to them), 
come up abundantly in a comparatively 
short time, but somehow give rather а 
commonplace kind of effect. 

I do not know exactly how it is, but 
Snowdrops only 
increase by off.sete, never by seed. If they 
did so by the latter it would be child's 
play to establish Snowdrops in quantity. 
Possibly blooming as it docs so early in 
the season, insects are lacking to fertilise 
the blooms, though the honey bee does 
frequent them, when nothing better is to be 
had, but only in a_ half-hearted kind of 
way, whilst the first straggling blooms of 
Erica carnea are alive with them, so much 
so, that І often wonder what each returning 
bee can possibly get. 

Snowdrops planted where the grass is 
mown never seem to look comfortable nor 
do they thrive to the same extent as when 
planted in woodland. This may possibly 
be accounted for to a certain extent by 
the grass being cut before the leaves of the 
bulbs have ripened off, but it is not 
altogether so, as I have considerable patches 
planted in a field closely grazed all the 
summer by cattle, and I may add exposed 
to ful sunshine, and these bulbs have 
never increased but rather dwindle and 
sulk, whilst in the saine field & few  vards 
distant, but over & fence, where the grass 
is not eaten by cattle, but left to extend its 
full length and decay, the Snowdrops grow 
luxuriantly. It seems to me that the 
bulbs when planted deeply, say six or seven 
inches, bloom earlier than those nearer the 
surface. I intend to plant а row next 
month, in little clumps, varying in depth 
from one inch to twelve inches, and see 
with what results. Again, there are clumps 
of Snowdrops in my father’s garden which 
to my certain knowledge have neither been 
moved nor manured for the last forty-five 
years, and I think for very much longer, 
yet they bloom away as gaily as ever, the 
centre bulbs being as floriferous as the side 
ones, nor have the clumps increased 1п size 
very much. Now, had these been annually 
separated and the separated again separated, 
and so on, l hazard the opinion there 
would have been, by this tine, a tolerably 
good acre of them. I mention this in order 
to show how very long they will take to 
whiten a woodland, unless the plants аге 
increased by artificial aid; at least that is 
my experience. 

I have always understood that the Snow- 
drop was not indigenous to this country, and 
I do not know the history of its first 
arrival. It would be interesting to know 
when some of these Snowdrop-clad woods 
were first started. I fancy many hundreds 
of years ago in some cases. l can call to 
memory two in Renfrewshire, though doubt. 
less there are more, namely Ardgowan and 
Finlayson. 'The Snowdrop seems somehow to 
be immune from disease, and  distasteful to 
all insects and animals, with possibly one 
exception, and that is the human race. So 
long, however, as the latter content them- 
selves with a few blooms but little can be 
said; when, however, they arrive with spades 
and trowels and proceed to fill up the back 
place of a car, where all the greasy things 


are kept, it is certainly annoying.  Remon- 
stration only evokes the reply: “I thought 
they | were growing wild,’ and when 


informed there is nothing growing wild except 
the proprietor, they seem quite astonished. 
I wrote these notes some weeks ago, in 
truth when the first Snowdrop appeared, but 
scarce thought them interesting enough to 
send along; however, on seeing Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s notes in the Gard. Chron. of 
March 1 (p. 119), they appear in a some- 
what new light, especially in view of the 
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seed question. I wonder if Sir Herbert has 
not inadvertently slipped into an error here. 
It would also be interesting to know when 
the Snowdrop was first established at Mon. 
reith. Possibly about the fourteenth century 
when I ,think the first Maxwells took up 
their abode there.  Formakin. 


A SCLEROTIAL DISEASE OF 
NARCISSUS. 


А HITHERTO unrecorded disease of Nar- 
cissus bulbs has made its appearance in 
^ngland and is being investigated at the 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. The disease has 








occurred on what appeared to be large, 
healthy bulbs which, however, failed to 
grow. Ап examination of some of them 


revealed the existence of rounded, flattened, 
black sclerotia embedded in the fleshy scales, 
parts of which had decayed. The sclerotia 
vary in size from 7g inch to j inch, and 
are situated on and in the scales beneath 
the papery brown scales covering the bulbs. 
À few are found on the necks, particularly 
if these be elongated; but none appears on 
the exterior. In some instances the central 
immature flower and flower stalk is decayed 


and contains sclerotia. When these sclerotia 
аге separated from the fleshy scales and 
kept for some days in a warm, moist 
atmosphere, fructifications of the Botrytis 
type arise from them. 

The  selerotia, their situation, and the 


fact that a Botrytis stage is connected with 
them, recall to mind the very similar dis:ase 
of Tulips called “fire” which is known to 
be due to Botrytis parasitica. Other bulbous 
plants besides Narcissus and Tulips have 
similar sclerotial diseases, for instance, Spanish 
Irises and Snowdrops, and it has been shown 
on the Continent by  Klebahn that the 
Botrytis parasitica on Tulips will not cause 
disease in any of the other mentioned 
plants. It may be an instance of biolcgical 
races of В. parasitica similar to Puccinia 
graminis on the various cereals and grasses, 


and one of the objects of the present 
investigation is to find out if these diseases 
are at all related in this manner. 

It will be recalled that in the Tulip 
disease, bulbs bearing sclerotia give rise to 
very small, stunted and reddish growths. 


Sometimes only one leaf makes its appearance 
above ground, and this is unhealthy looking 
from the start; it soon turns pinkish, wilts, 
and rots away. Sometimes two feeble leaves 
are produced, with a weak flower between 
them, but as before, the whole plant soon 
wilts and decays. From such plants the 
black aclerotia, ure, 4 in the soil and it is 
through such ‘fected soil that other plants 


are attacked, though how із exactly 
happens is not quite clear. An infected, 
stunted plant may infect the surrounding 


healthy plants the same season. Such plants 
may nearly always be detected if left in 
the ground to mature, for they turn а 
lighter brown in colour when they dry off, 
and often at the base of the flowering stem 
where it connects with the new bulb, small 
dot-like sclerotia may be seen. 

The new bulbs themselves appear perfectly 
sound, but the sclerotia are close to them 
on the old flower stock, and next year they 
will most probably give rise to stunted, 
unhealthy plants. 

With Spanish Irises the course of events 
is not quite the same. "These plants will 
produce perfect flowers, and when at the 
height of their blooming will fall over on 
to the ground. The leaves rapidly wilt and 
turn pale, as also does the flowering axis, 
but the flower remains apparently unaffected. 
The flower may remain fully open when all 
the rest of the prostrate plant has withered 
to a pale straw colour. Such plants are easily 
pulled out of the ground, no bulb is present, and 
the base of the stem which has been beneath 
the soil is rotten, and bears elongated, thin, 
twisted sclerotia. W. J. Dowson, Wisley. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





RHODODENDRON MOUPINENSE. 


So much has already heen written about 
Rhododendron moupinense as to leave little of 
interest for the observer to chronicle. As the 
years pass jt becomes more and more evident 
-that R. moupinense must be included in the 
lengthening list of those precocious species 


whereof the flowering, or as it would be 
more correct to say, our enjoyment of the 
flowering depends on the temper of the 
climate. 


Those who, year after year, have seen the 
beautiful blooms reduced to a pulp by an 
hour of snow, hail cr rain, or seared by 
frost, may be excused if they find themselves 
wondering whether the game of growing 


these early - flowering species except in 
* favoured" gardens, is worth while. And 
then, just, perhaps, as they have decided 


that it is not worth while, Providence holds 
winter in check, the country passes from 
autumn to spring, as in 1922.3, with hardly 
a suspicion of frost, and looking on the 
early Himalayan and Chinese Rhododendrons 
in their unsullied beauty all thought of 
banishing such fine things is dismissed. This 
vear the see-saw of our remarkable climate 
has brought us back to an unpleasant state 
of things wherewith we are all too familiar, 
and once again plants of R. moupinense in the 
open have been quickly shorn of their glory. 

At such times the value of shelter is 


brought home to one, for in a cold green- 


house or an old vinery, R. moupinense may 
be seen at it best for at least a fortnight 
year after year. 

The illustration (Fig. 65) shows such a 
plant under cover in Mr. C. Scrase Dickins's 
garden at Horsham, in February, 1924. The 
specimen is no stranger to readers of The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, for it was figured some years 
ago,* before its transference from the writer's 
garden to Coolhurst. At that time it was 
24 feet tall, and as it is now 3} feet tall, 
and about as much across, the limit of growth 
is probably in sight. The flowers are suffused 
with the rich colouring of claret when the sun 
shines through it. Of totally different 
character, R. lutescens is another of the older, 
early-flowering Chinese species which may be 
grown under cover to advantage, and it is 
then worth having. A. Grove. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERING VARIETIES 
OF CLEMATIS. 


SPRING is the time to plant the large- 
flowered Clematis, and one of the finest 
bowers I ever saw was clothed with double- 
flowered varieties. Мапу people find it 
difticult to establish these hardy flowering 
climbers, whilst slugs are one of the greatest 
enemies of the plant growers have to contend 
with. Some years ago I planted a number 
of choice double varieties, and the simple 
methods pertaining thereto may prove of 
interest. Me 

A fair-sized hole was prepared for their 


reception, and to the soil was added a 
small quantity of burnt refuse, bone meal, 
soot, decayed cow manure, and flowers of 
sulphur. I placed two pieces of charcoal 
just over the surface of the planting site, 
which enabled the plant to rest on the 
charcoal. After planting, powdered sulphur 
was thrown over the plants and the 
surrounding surface soil; five small sticks 
were placed around each plant, about two 


inches from the stem, a thick, semi-twisted 
strand of cotton-wool being threaded around 
on the sticks near the ground to encircle the 
plants. This process arrested the slugs, etc., 
and allowed the succulent growths to develop 
without a check. 

The following varieties are all double 
flowered.—Duchess of Edinburgh, pale silvery 


white; Lucie Lemoine, white; Beauty of 
Worcester, blue; Belle of Woking, silvery 
grey; J. Gould Veitch, silvery mauve, and 


purpurea elegans plena. G. L. 


— ——— 





* Gard. Chron., No. 1739, April 24, 1920, Fig. 92. 
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WASHINGTON THORN 
CORDATA). 


Turs beautiful Thorn does 
even in its native home in 
eastern United States, to get 
than the tree figured in the Supple- 
mentary Plate presented with this issue. 
This specimen stands one hundred-and-fifty 
yards west of the Palm House at Kew and 
is 20 feet high with a trunk 2j feet in 


(CRATAEGUS 


not appear, 
the South- 
much higher 


girth. Sargent gives the species. a maximum 
height of 20 feet to 30 feet, and although 
from its distribution in a wild state, as 


given by him, it appears to be widely 
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remain long on the twigs. The tree is very 
hardy, and considering its varied attractions it 
is rather remarkable that it is not more 
common in gardens, 


CHOISYA TERNATA. 

ALTHOUGH the hardiness of this charming 
Rutaceous shrub is beyond question, it 18 
in warm, sunny positions and in soils of a 
light nature that it flourishes best. | 

In choosing a position for this shrub t 
should be borne in mind that it has a 
tendency to flower very early, hence advan- 
tage should be taken of taller growing 
subjects to screen it from keen winds from 
the east and = north-east, and also from 
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FIG, 65.—RHODODENDRON MOUPINENSE, 


spread, he observes that it is nowhere 
common. According to Aiton it was intro- 
duced to this country by Philip Miller in 1758. 


Crataegus cordata is undoubtedly one of 
the most elegant of all the Thorns, 
the slenderness of its shoots giving an 


air cf lightness and exceptional grace to the 
tree. The leaves are of a brilliant green, 
usually 2 inches to 2} inches long, scarcely 
as wide, triangular in main outline, but 
lobed and sharply toothed, the base often 
slightly cordate. It is one of the latest 
flowering of the Thorns, and the  photo- 
graph from which our illustration was made 
was taken in July; this, of course, adds to 
its value. The white flowers are l-inch wide 
and produced in corymbs 2 to 3 inches 
across. "The fruits, which are depressed so as to 
give them the shape of an Orange, do not ripen 
until September or October, they are then 
bright scarlet and ]l-inch in diameter and 


the direct rays of the sun during morning 
frosts in the spring. 

Under favourable conditions it soon makes 
à big leafy bush, the bright, glossy foliage 
of which is attractive during the whole 
year, and in spring its profusion of white, 
fragrant, Orange-like flowers, borne in terminal 
panicles, is a striking feature. 

Few plants are so floriferous, for it pro- 
duces large heads at the end of nearly 
every growth. In mild seasons some flowers 
may expand so early as November. 

As a greenhouse plant, grown and flowered 
in small pots, it is very valuable for winter 
decoration, as it remains in beauty for a 
long time. 


Propagation is easily effected by layer- 


ing the lower branches outside, ог by 
means of cuttings of  half.ripened wood, 
taken in June or July, inserted in sandy 
soil and placed under bell-glasses in heat. W. A. 


es 
SPARTINA TOWNSENDII. 


(Concluded from p. 148). 





Now let us see how it has fared with 
this plant on the French side of the Channel. 
The origina] records were for 1906, when 
Corbiere located it at the mouth of the 
Saire in the Cherbourg peninsula, and in the 


estuary of the Taute and Vire (Baie des 
Veys), 30 miles further south, where the 
coastline of Normandy turns east. This 1906 


record for the Vire was a matter of a few 
scattered tufts such as one might see to-day 
in one of the remoter arms of Poole Harbour, 
newly invaded. Since the war French botanists 


have been systematically examining their 
coastline with the result that а chain of 
localities stretching along the Normandy 


coast from the Vire to the Seine has been 
added to Corbiére's [original records of the 
Cotentin. In this connection `1 am indebted 
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ne 


on the bare mud of the estuary, just below 
the marginal strip of saltings, a few on the 
saltings associated with Aster, Glyceria 
maritima and other halophytes. Opposite the 
village of Sallenelles itself the tufts occur 
at rather remote intervals, but half a mile 
nearer the mouth they are much closer 
together, and finally at the north end of 
the settlement, tend to merge into the 
meadow condition. To judge from a photo- 
graph published by Bugnon of the 1920 
condition, it is evident that Spartina has 
rapidly consolidated its position in the last 


three years and is passing through the 
usual phases of establishment familiar in 
Poole Harbour and elsewhere. The mud of 


this estuary, though not really soft, is 
extraordinarily tenacious and sticky. 

` From Senay’s description of the estab- 
lishments in the Seine estuary (which I 
did not visit) it would appear that though 
less extensive than at Sallenelles, they are 
of the same order—isolated tufts of Spartina 
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THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, WITH THE PRESENT 


NATURAL DISTRIBUTION OP SPARTINA TOWNSENDIT AND DATES OF FIRST ESTABLISHMENT. 


English Coast: 
Pg., Pagham Harbour; 


Tr. Trouville; H., 


to the courtesy of Monsieur P. Bugnon of 
Saen, and of Monsieur P. Senay of Havre, 
in making known to ime the literature соп. 
cerned — much of it appearing in local 
publications. Proceeding from west to east 


the newer records with their dates are as 
follow; mouth of the Orne, Sallenelles, 
1918; Ouistreham (a mere extension of the 


same locality), 1920; mouth of the Touque, 
Trouville, 1922; estuary of the — Seine, 
Tancarville, 1915; Havre, 1922. In addition 


to these, Spartina Townsendii has also been 
recorded for the mouth of the Elorn, near 
Brest in Brittany, 1921. 

Having recently had the opportunity of 
visiting several of these localites (Sept., 1923), 
the following notes may be of interest. The 
localities fall naturally into two groups, the 
new ones and Corbirre’s original records for 
the Cotentin dating from 1906. ‘Taking 
Sallenelles, at the mouth of the Orne, the 
river which serves the city of Caen, the 
present Spartina establishment extends for a 
distance of about 14 mile along the east 
bank, and consists for the most part of 
isolated tufts, 3-12 feet in diameter, mainly 


P., Poole Harbour; C., Christchurch Harbour ; 
R., Rye Harbour. French Coast: 
Havre: 


L., Lymington ; 
R., Réville; I., Isiguy ; 
T. Tancarville. 


З. Southainpton ; 
Ма. Sallenelles ; 


in bands in the shallow, marginal region. 
Of the old localities, that of the Saire is 
relatively unimportant. — This river, passing 
through low-lying marshland, discharges by a 
sluice just to the south of the village of 
Réville. The Spartina colony occurs opposite 
the outlet in company with X Triticum 
pungens, Scirpus maritimus, and a few other 
shore plants. It is of very limited extent, 
and it may be supposed that no spread 
on to the adjacent shore has been possible 
on account of unfavourable exposure and 
consequent mobility of ground. Cursory 
observation indicated that the Spartina had 
not invaded the fresh water marshes above 
the outlet, probably a result of tne 
efficient working of the sluice valves. 
Proceeding south I passed ground suitable 
for Spartina, especially between Nt. Vaast 
and Morsalines, where the shore is relatively 


sheltered, but though I saw none, I should 
expect a more leisurely search to reveal 
other settlements, having regard to the 


period (seventeen years) that the plant has 
been established in the neighbourhood. 
From Morsalines to the mouth of the Vire, 
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above Carentan, the coast line is too exposed 
for this plant. The Cherbourg peninsula here 
is an enchanting country. Inland is the high 
ground with much irregular woodland and 
divided into small fields, reminding one of 
England. Well cared for Apple orchards are 
everywhere to be found (for cider), whilst the 
lower ground fringing the coast consists ої 
drained marshes yielding a rich pasturage 
and supporting a multitude of cattle. The 
countryside is full of little villages апа the 
prosperity of the marsh owners may бе 
judged from the elaborate brickwork and 
even masonry gates at the entrance of many 
of the pastures. The marshes are separated 
from the sea by a line of low sand dunes 
carrying Psamma. 

The last of the localities to be mentioned 
is the Baie des Veys, the estuary of the 
rivers Taute and Vire. This was approached 
from the east by the village of St. Clément, 
about three miles north of Isigny. А belt 
of reclaimed marshes or polders is crossed, 
and on breasting the sea wall the amazing 
spectacle of a landscape filled with Spartina 
bursts on the eye. Not only is the plant 
everywhere, but in dense, mature, meadowed 
formation. It is easy to understand how 
astonished Corbiere and Chevalier must have 
been when they revisited this district in 
1921, fifteen years after their discovery of 
the plant in the phase of early settlement. 
Lymington, Keyhaven, and Poole Harbour 
provide sensations of the same order, but І 
recall nothing quite so dramatic ав this 
surprise of St. Clément. Corbiere and 
Chevalier estimated the area occupied а- 
more than & thousand hectares—a matter of 
about four square miles, all in one block. 
Certainly in all my wanderings after Spartina 
I have never seen the like. It is true the 
form of this estuary, a broad, plain wedge 
without inlets or embaymente, where every 
plant of Spartina goes, so to speak, into 
the shop window, favours early massing. 
But I cannot believe this to be the whole 
explanation. Мау not the differences іп 
temperature ruling on the two sides of the 
Channel, especially at the critical periods of 
spring and late autumn, operate decisively in 
favour of more rapid expansion during the 
period of growth, and of more efficient. seed 
production, апа consequently ^ increased 
capacity for dispersal in autumn? Quanti. 
tative data at present do not exist to carry 
the matter further, and in this place it is 
merely a personal impression that is placed 
on record. 

In this bay there is still plenty of room 
for expansion. The Spartina outposts have 
yet to get abreast of Géfosse-Fontenay, а 
village nearly four miles north of St. Clément, 
whilst at Maisy, at the corner, no trace of 
Sparatina is visible. 

Moved by the spectacle of the Baie des 
Veys, Messrs. Corbitre and Chevalier* go оп 
to express the opinion that Spartina is well 
fitted for the task of reclaiming the Bay of 
Mont St. Michel, thus adding a large аген 
(perhaps 100 sq. miles) to the cultivated 
land of France. Those who are acquainted 
with the progress of Spartina in ite various 
localities will probably agree that this is no 
exaggeration of the powers of this plant, and 
whether it is introduced by natural or 
artificial means, it is to be expected that 
fifty years should suffice for the fulfilment 
of this vision, and that a future generation 
will see wide green fields stretching from 
Cancale to Avranches. The mud flats here, 
as is well known, are very mobile and are 
subject to the terrific onrush of the spring 
tides, so that it might be advisable to 
accelerate the reclamation by judicious 
planting and the provision of temporary shelter. 

The theory of the origin of this plant 
provisionally accepted in England із that 
it is а natura] hybrid between 8. 
alterniflora and S. stricta, the two repre- 
sentatives of the genus already present on 
the ground when 8, Townsendii appeared. 








*Corbiere and Chevalier, Comptes rendus, Vol. 174, April 
18, 1922, p. 1084. 
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CRATAEGUS CORDATA: THE WASHINGTON THORN. 
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The case for this view is elaborated in 
Stapf’s well known article in this journal 
(Jan. 18, 1908) The interest aroused in 
France by the spread of Spartina is 
leading to a reconsideration of the matter, 
and the view which is gaining support is 
that S. Townsendii is really identical with 
an American variety of Spartina glabra, 
distinguished as var. pilosa by E. D. Merrill 
in 1902. 

As, however, the name Townsendii has 
more than twenty years priority of pilosa, the 
plant would come to be known as Spartina 
glabra var. Townsendii, should this identi- 
cation be confirmed. In that event the 
plant would be ^an accidental introduction 
into Southampton Water from the U.S.A. 
fifty years ago and later finding its way to 
the French coast. 

That the plant growing in France is the same 
as our S. Townsendii there can be no doubt. 
Not only is there agreement in the hand 
characters, but the habit of growth and the 


glint of the leaves in the sunlight is the 
same as in the English form. 
The last word on the status of 8. Town- 


sendii must come from experiment. It is 
remarkable that plant breeders should so long 
have ignored its existence. As a mere phenom- 
enon its establishment and spread is unique 
in our times, whilst economically it holds 
unlimited possibilities. 

One of the outstanding results of the spread 
of Spartina, alike on the French and English 
coast, is the change of the landscape. The 
sombre mud of the foreground is now screened 
and diversified by this newly arisen sward 
of tender green, ever changing its tints 
according to the season and the lighting of 
the moment. This gives a value to the waters 
far beyond that which they possessed before. А 
grey sea becomes blue, and a blue sea azure. 
Poole Harbour, from being merely the sea 
approach to a commercial town, has now 
blossomed into a place of entrancing beauty. 
F. W. Oliver. 





BULB GARDEN. 


MONTBRETIAS. 





THE newer hybrids of Montbretias have 
gloriously large and well-expanded flowers 
produced on tall, well-branched stems. The 


plants are worthy of inclusion in all sunny 
borders for flowering during the late summer, 
and they will continue in bloom until frost 
occurs. The pale yellow-flowered 
with dark eye, is a most beautiful variety, 
with which Ernest Davison, of deep orange 
shade, and flushed with red, makes a pretty 
contrast. The variety George Henley has 
tall, graceful panicles of chrome-yellow flowers, 
with a red eye, and is a_ particularly 
attractive sort. His Majesty, is undoubtedly 


one of the most glorious of all, producing 
well-expanded flowers, rich yellow in the 
centre, shading to brilliant scarlet, tipped 


with crimson at the edges. Norvic, is a fine 
yellow and red sort. Prometheus, has large, 
well-expanded flowers of deep orange colour, 
with a crimson central wing. Star of the 
East has large attractive flowers of orange- 
yellow colour, with a paler end. Westwick 
is a deep orange-red variety, with a clear 
yellow eye and central maroon ring. 
Popular and less expensive varieties suit- 
able for large plantings, include the following 
vigorous and  íree-flowering varieties: Fire 
King, Franz Hals, George Davison, Germania, 
Lady Hamilton, Lord Nelson, Queen Adelaide, 


Rayon d'Or, St. Botolph and Vesuvius. W. L. 
GLADIOLI. 

THESE handsome bulbous plants should 

form prominent features in every flower 

varden, as, whether massed in beds or 


grouped amongst other plants, they provide 
a rich and varied display during the summer 
and autumn. The soil is now in good 
condition, and the corms may be planted, 
covering them to a depth of four inches or 
five inches. A. 


e 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA. 


THis Mertensia is referred to in the Kew 
Handlist as M. pulmonarioides, and the name 
is adopted by numerous writers, [It is, how- 
ever, best known as M. virginica in gardens 
and nurseries, which is also the name given 
by Britten and Brown in their Jl/ustrated Flora 
of the Northern United States and Canada. 

It is a capital subject, for the border, and 
thrives in most places. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
in Flowers: a Garden Note Book, classifies it 
with other subjects under a chapter devoted 
to “Some Failures,” and speaks of it as 
disappearing until lime was added to the 
soil. This remark is highly interesting, and I 
have no recollection of having observed this 
point before. 

In its native habitats it is said to be a 
native of low meadows and along streams, 
which would point to a preference for a 
moist soil. In contrast with the experience 
of Sir Herbert Maxwell, the late Mr. Reginald 
Farrer, who extols its beauty, informs us that 


-a small quantity of decayed 
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and is immeasurably the finer plant for 
garden decoration. It bears at home the 
popular names of Virginian Cowslip, Tree 
Lungwort, and Blue Bells. It is one of the 
most useful of the Mertensias—a genus 
named in honour of Professor C. F. Mertens. 
S. Arnott. 


CHOICE BEDDING VIOLAS. 


HaviNa grown, as a trial, many of the 
bedding and exhibition Violas, I would give 
the following varieties as the best in their 
respective colours :—- Yellow, Moseley Perfection : 
mauve, Maggie Mott; white, Snow Queen: 
cream, Lady Knox; deep purple, Archie 
Grant, and blue, Royal Scot. The above 
sorts are not recommended as having the 
largest flowers, but for the general merits 
desired in a bedding flower. 

I find as a result of long experience that 
cow manure 
and soot are the best fertilizers to ensure a 
long period of flowering and high colour and 





defined markings in the blooms. I strongly 
advise the use of these materials to all 
Viola growers. G. L. 





ЕІ 67.—TUSSOCKS 
THE MOUTH OF 


OF SPARTINA 


THE RIVER ORNE, 


if “planted in deep and very rich, open soil, 
well drained, but in a sheltered position, 
where that lovely leafage shall take no hurt 
at the heartless hand of spring, and then 
for many years to come the Mertensia will 
yield you, undisturbed, an ever-increasing 
harvest of pleasure in its flowers and leaves 
alike.” 

My experience with the plant is much the same 
as that of Mr. Farrer, in respect that I consider 
it likes a well-drained, rather light, loamy 
soil, and that there it increases and 
flowers quite freely. We frequently find that 
it does not answer to too slavishly attempt 
to copy the natural conditions in which a 
plant thrives at home. With us the greater 
or lesser rainfall may make all the difference 
and may neutralise our efforts in giving what 
should be suitable soil and other conditions. 

As for the plant itself, it is one not so 
much for the casual garden visitor as for 
the one who delights in studying the many 
points of beauty possessed by such a flower 
without consideration of mere showiness. It 
is very delightful with its bronzy-green leaves, 
and its clusters of flowers of purple and blue 
and pink on stems three feet or so high. 
There is a good deal of confusion between 
M. sibirica and M. virginica in gardens, but 
the latter has the larger and showier flowers 
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I HAVE read the notice of the Gartenschönheit in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle (p. 99), and as a reader 
of many years standing of your valuable paper, 
I offer the following remarks. The yellow 
and orange coloured Orchid hybrids figured 
in Gartenschönheit are crosses made by me. 
Before the war I had about 30,000 seedling 
Orchids of every possible combination I 
could obtain; but during the war, owing to 
the lack of heating material, many of these 
were lost. 

I have still in my collection, however, about 
400 plants, which are now coming into flower, 
and I shall then have the pleasure of 
sending particulars of them to the Gardeners’ 





Chronicle. Stems with twelve to fifteen 
flowers are not at all uncommon jin these 
hybrids. 

I am not able to give the exact 


percentage, as I have made so many crosses 
with L. cinnabarina, L. Jongheana, L.-C. G. 
S. Ball, etc., and with grand forms of Cattleya 
Schréderae and C. gigas. My employers have 
agreed that the names of the two Laelio- 
Cattleya hybrids referred to in your issue of 
March ] shall be L..C. Mrs. Clara Siclken- 
Schwarz and L.-C. Mr. Josef Schwarz. P. 
Bauer, Gut-Mariahalden, Baden Baden. 


RAISING PLANTS FROM SEEDS. 


Ox the whole the winter has 
unfavourable to gardeners. The weather has 
been wet and the atmosphere moist, with 
few exceptions. Heavy or clayey land is. ах a 
consequence, not sufficiently pulverised to 
be easily got into free working order, and 
it will be very difficult to prepare ground 


been most 


for the reception of fine seeds. To sow 
seeds of choice Peas, Onions, Carrots, and 
other vegetables on cold, wet апа badly 
prepared ground із simply labour and 


expense wasted; under such conditions it is 
better by far to delay secd-sowing for at 
least a fortnight or more. A few days may 
make а great difference in the state of the 


ground, especially in March, as wind and 
sunshine combined soon dry the surface of 
the ground. The only thing for those 
responsible is to sow the seed directly the 


soil is found to be in a fit state to receive it. 

The lighter gravelly or chalky soils may 
be worked at almost any time, and in such 
cases there is no difficulty in securing good 
and even rows of plants from seed. Some 


of the most fertile soils in the country are 
often the most difficult to cultivate, and 
nothing but a free use of the fork or 


Canterbury hoe has much effect on these 
stiff, clayey soils, and unless this extra 
trouble is taken, gappy seed beds will be 
the consequence. | Where this state of 
affairs prevails, it is a good plan to make 


the drills a little deeper than usual for 
early Peas, Beans, Onions, Carrots, ctc., 
and to distribute in the trenches a little 
sifted soil from the frame ground, and to 


place more of this material over the seeds. 

In a season like the present, it is best 
to raise as many plants аз possible under 
glass with a view to transplanting the 
seedlings in the open later. Very many 
failures may, however, be traced to raising 
plants too early under glass, long before 
they can be put out. Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers should never be 
raised long before their summer quarters are 
ready for them; the end of April is suffi- 
ciently soon for sowing these crops unless 
hand lights or frames are available for 
covering the plants in their early stages. 
Marrows and outdoor Cucumbers raised from 
seeds sown direct in the beds early in 
May, not infrequently surpass plants raised 


earlier under glass, which often — become 
drawn and starved. 
Many failures may be traced to raising 


Celery too early; as a rule the first weok 
in March is quite soon enough to sow a 
little seed of white Celery, and plants 
raised early require to be pricked out into 
frames. and carefully protected. The seedlings 
intended to form the general crop of 
Celery should not be subjected to too much 
heat at any time; sow the seeds late in March 
or during the first week in April on gentle 


hot beds or in moderate. warmth. 

As a rule main. егор Broccoli is sown 
carly in March, and where there is a 
possibility of the seedlings being put out 
as soon as they are ready, not much harm 
іх done. But as а rule the plants are 
raised early only to remain crowded in the 


seed-bed until the ground cean be cleared 
of other crops and prepared for them. 

In late districts it may be advisable to 
sow seed of mid-season and late Broccoli, 
and Savoys at the end of March, but. in 
warmer localities the end of April is 
enough. Sown about these dates the seed 
germinates readily and the plants grow quickly. 

If Salsafy and Scorzonera is sown much 
before the middle or cend of April the 
plants are liable to run to seed. Beet sown 


SOOT) 


too early becomes too large, while the best 
Carrots for storing are obtained from a 
sowing made late in Apri. By all means 
raise carly batehes of early and autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, and, jf 
needed, some Cabbage, but the seedlings 
should not be пе есед in the seed bed. 
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Early in April is a good tiine to sow seed 
of Asparagus in drills made one inch deep 
and fifteen inches apart. If the seedlings are 
thinned they will form strong crowns, which 
may be transplanted in the following April. 

The raising of flower seeds is a more 
important operation, but is more under the 
control of the operator than sowing vegetable 
seeds outside. Sowing choice flower seeds under 
glass is generally adopted as the best and 
quiekest means of obtaining a good stoek of 
many tender and hardy plants. 

Failure of the seed to germinate satisfac- 
torily frequently oecurs through placing the 
seed pans in unsuitable positions where the 
atmosphere is either too damp or too dry, 
usually the latter. When failure results 
from too much moisture, it is often brought 
about by insufficient drainage, more especially 
in the case of seeds of slow growth. 


Flower seeds may be divided into two 
classes, those that suceeed best when sown 
on the surface of the soil, and those which 


require covering more or less according to 
their size and shape. Surface sowing should 
be adopted for all very minute seeds, such as 
those of Begonia, Lobelia, and Gloxinia. Many 
seeds which fail to germinate when covered 


with soil may be raised successfully when 
sown on the surfaee of the soil The pots 
for this mode of sowing should be nearly. 


half filled with drainage material, over which 
should be placed a layer of partially decayed 
leaves, the remaining space being filed to 
within an inch of the top with fine sandy 
soil. Whether the seeds require cool or 
warm treatment they are best placed in a 
position where the atmosphere can be kept 
moist, as germination often depends as much 
upon the moisture in the air as that in the 
soil A sheet of glass placed over the seed 
pan is a great assistance. This, however, is 
not sufficient unless the pots ure placed ina 
moist atmosphere. For seeds that need covering, 
much the same preparation of pots and soil 
is necessary, only the latter need not be so 


fine. Sufficient covering only should be used 
to first bury the seeds under the surface, 


as many failures may be attributed to deep 
sowing. Watering in these cases may follow 
sowing instead of preceding it. Darkness 
promotes germination, and it is well to shade 


the pots with paper for a time, but the 
paper should be removed on the first signs 
of life, taking care that the sun does not 
shine direct on the glass. 

Seeds that are known to remain a long 
time in the ground before germinating аге 


best placed by themselves in a position that 


is naturally shaded and where no harm 
will come to them. Age makes a great 
difference in the period of germination of 


seeds of slow growth, but never be in a 
hurry to throw seed pots away, as often, 
when least expected, patience is rewarded 


bv the seedlings appearing. F. Jordan. 
FRUIT REGISTER. 

PEAR DOYENNE DETE. 

Taos. E. FURNELL 








Mr. 


does not over- 
praise this valuable early Pear in his note 
(p. 138), and it is undoubtedly a varicty 
that is worthy of more attention than it 
seems to receive at present by those who 
are interested in the cultivation of Pears. 
Mr. Furnell states that he fails to find it 
catalogued. I have only three fruit lists 
before me as I write this note, and [I find 
the variety included. in each. The lists are 


those of Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. of 


Maidstone, J. R. Pearson and Sone of 
Lowdham, — and Sterne and = Storrie of 
Glenearse. I have no doubt that this Pear 
wil also be found in the lists of other 
growers of fruit trees, 

Му trees eame from Lowdham and 


Glencarse and they were worked on the Quince, 


My experience with Pears on the light. 
dry, loamy soil of East Lothinn—it is of 
this eharacter in my parish—has taught me 


-»>-9) 
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that the Quince is almost hopeless as a stock. 
Dovenne d'Eté has suffered in consequence. 
like all the others, but I now have it 
worked on the Pear. In my opinion the Quine 
is not a stock for a light, warm soi. tan 
it would be interesting to know af others 
support this experience. 


The question of the. origin. of Doyenne 
d'Eté was the cause of much controversy 
in the. fifties and sixties of. last centur: 
Van Mons was mentioned as the raiser. but 
the evidene? seems to indicate that this 
Pear originated in the gardens — of the 


Capuchin Monks, at Mons, sometime during 
the eighteenth century, and probably ain ats 
early years. George M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 


Үнизт I was at Mereworth Castle 
Gardens many years ago, a tree of this 
variety was trained as an espalier. It bore 
good crops almost annually, and especially 
at the ends of the individual branches. 
The fruits, which were much esteemed bv 
my employers at that time, were rather 
small. Sometimes the earliest fruits were 
gathered and eaten direct. frorn the. tree-, 
but mostly a few were gathered at intervals 
of а few days, a trifle under-ripe, ani 
taken to the fruit room until they меге 
ready for eating. As the fruits ripened carly 
during very warm weather their season Was 
brief, so that they had to be very carefully 
watched. 

I had also growing on the same хїй and 
similarly trained, a tree of Colmar d` Eté, 
which. ripened (if my memory serves me 
right) about three weeks later. The fruits 
were larger and better flavoured than those 
of Doyenné d'Eté. I thought highly of thìs 
variety, the flesh being very sweet and rich. 
Like all Pears ripening very early m the 
season it is soon past its best and should 
be eaten before it assumes a yellow colour. 
otherwise it is useless for dessert. This 
variety was raised by Van Mons in 1812 
and in some respects resembles the first- 
named variety, which may have been a 
seedling from it. H. Markham, Wrotham 
Park Gardens, Barnet. 
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SPRAYING 
spraying campaign 
as the buds are 
but it is necessary to make 
advance. Routine spraying is 
fruit farm. It is hopeless to wait and 
see what troubles appear and then apply 
a remedy. For the first spraying, — just 
before the bloom of Plums and Apples 
opens, | am going back to soft soap and 
nicotine. Last years experiment of substi- 
tuting a casein spreader for the soap, so 
that arsenate of lead might be used with 
the nicotine, as a precaution against the 
expected caterpillar attack. proved un 
expensive failure, and will not. be repeated. 
No far as caterpillars were concerned, it 
probably did good, but, as luck would 
have it, aphides turned out to be the pest 
of the season, and the omission of soap 
rendered the mixture much less effective 
against these. Fortunately the nicotine and 
soap onixture kills quite young caterpillars, 
but at does not leave any poison on the 
trees for those that hateh out later, or are 
hidden inside the buds where they escape 
the contact wash. Consequently a certain 
amount of damage is generally done before 
there is a chance to. spray with arsenate 
of lead after the fall of the bloom. 
However, one cannot expect perfection. 
When it comes to. the use of arsenate 
of lead and summer fungicides, sueh as 
Bordeaux — mixture or Hime-sulphur, l 
thoroughly believe in the addition of а 
enleium caseinate spreader, as it causes the 
wash to run all over the surface of the 
leaves, forming an almost unbroken tilm 
of — protective chemicals instead. of the 
widely separated spots whieh are left when 


will start 
backward : 
plans in 
best on а 


THE spring 
late this year, 


Marcu 22, 1924. 


no spreader is used. It is ‘probable, 
moreover, that, with the addition of a 
spreader, we might mix our fungicides 


weaker, and so reduce the risk of scorching 


and гиззейпд. Half-strength Bordeaux 
mixture, such as is commonly used on 
Cox's Orange Pippin and other tender 


varieties, might prove as effective as full 
strength without the spreader. The experiment 
is worth trying, as it should, at any rate, 
prevent any injury. 

The indications are, I consider, that this 
wil not be a bad year for insect pests. If 
s0, the following minimum spraying programme 
may suffice: (1) before blooming, with nicotine 
and soap ; (2) just after blooming, with arsenate 
of lead, with the addition of Bordeaux mixture 
in the case of varieties of Apples liable to 
scab, and of Plums for brown rot; (3) a 
second application of Bordeaux mixture about 
three weeks later for Apples liable to scab. 

Many growers use lime-sulphur instead of 
Bordeaux mixture because of the risk of 
scorching with the latter. I used to do so, 
but for the past two years have used a ready- 
prepared Bordeaux mixture made according 
to the Woburn formula, and so far [ have 
not been able to prove any injury. [t seems 
to be rather the better preventive of scab 
and canker. Market Grower. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


KOHL RABI. 
(BRASSICA OLERACEA CAULO-RAPA ). 


THE Genus Brassica provides some of the 
most useful vegetable products in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and the family is one of the 
most interesting, surprising, and accommodating 
in the whole realm of nature. 

No one looking at the humble weed that 
wastes its sweetness on the seashore would 
for one moment imagine the wide range of 
possibilities that lie concealed in its slender 
frame, while the readiness with which it has 
lent itself to the art of the  horticulturist 
and raiser, and the great and inestimable 
part it consequently plays in the nourish- 
ment of man and beast fills the mind of 
the thoughtful with wonder and surprise. 

The particular member of this interesting 
family now under consideration is the Kohl 
Rabi or Turnip-stemmed (not rooted) Cabbage. 
Respecting this neglected vegetable, Mr. E. 
Beckett in his Vegetables for Home and 
Exhibition states :—* It is suggested that the 
plant may be a hybrid between some form 
of the Cabbage and the Turnip. Appearance 
and flavour lend colour to this suggestion, 
but are not, of course, sufficient evidence of 
hybridity. Perhaps some one will attempt to 
solve the problem, for it is a most interesting 
one." The following gleanings from various 
reliable sources msy possibly throw some 
little light upon its origin even if it does 
not settle the question of hybridity. As 
regards hybridity, the fact that, like the 
many variations of Brassica oleracea, it has a 
vein of purple blood in its constitution seems 
to indicate it is a true Cabbage. 

Although the da'e of origin cannot be 
fixed with any degree of certainty, the 
country from which it came to northern 
Europe is quite well known. Dodonaeus, the 
Flemish Botanist, in his Herbal (Leyden, 1616) 
states that the plant had first come to the 
Low Countries from ** Grecianland." He gives 
a woodcut illustration of the entire plant 
which is reproduced in Fig. 68. Further on 
in his Herbal he states, ‘‘ Kohl Rabi is some- 
times grown instead of Turnips and is pre- 
pared (for eating) like them." From this it 
is evident that it was well known and used 
a8 a vegetable at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The journey from Athens 
to Antwerp appears to have been by way of 
Vienna and Prague, in both of which cities 
the vegetable had an intelligent reception and 
has made its mark. The coarseness and 
ugliness of the Grecian plant were eliminated 
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and larger and more shapely “bulbs” were 
developed in their place. Both these cities 
were centres of culture and good living in 
those days, which conditions continued «down 
to the commencement of the world war, and 
it is not surprising to find that the finest 
developments of the plant, valuable alike for 
forcing and open-air culture, bear their 
names. As an illustration Early White Vienna 
is the best of all. 

In France a good deal of attention 
been paid to the culture of Kohl 
(Fr. Chou rave), both for table us: aid 
especially for cattle feed. Mammoth and 
Goliath. strains have been developed, which 
are of inestimable value to the peasa it farmers 
of that favoured country. It is noteworthy 
that the size of the “bulb” does not n'es 
sarily imply coarseness of leaf, but both the 
larger varieties have in their young state 
sufficiently largo leaves to prevent the 
evaporation of the moisture necessary for the 
plant. 


has 


Rabi 





FIG, 68.—kOHL RABI; REPRODUCED FROM 
A WOODCUT IN THE HERBAL OF 
DODONAEUS, 1616. 

The date of the introduction of the Kohl 


Rabi into Britain is uncertain. Miller does 
not mention the plant in the 1759 edition 
of his Gardeners’ Dictionary, although he was 
well acquainted with the Herbal of Dodonaeus 
and quoted from it. It has been —— 
that the Brassica radice napiformi, or Turnip- 
rooted Cabbage, quoted by Miller, may be 
intended for the Kohl Rabi, but the Kohl 
Rabi is a Turnip-stemmed vegetable and not a 
root. That they were two quite distinct plants 
is confirmed by the fact that both were 
catalogued by seedsmen; as for instance, 
John Mason, predecessor of Cooper, Taber and 
Co., quoted in his catalogue for 1793, 
* Cabbage Turnip, above ground, and Cabbage 
Turnip, under ground." The first named was 
Kohl Rabi, and the second a coarse and 
primitive form of the White-fleshed Swede. 
Lawson's -lgriculturists’ Manual, 1836, confirms 
this, and Robinson’s Vegetable Garden, 1906, 
corroborates it. It is a remarkable fact that 
at the present time the Continental seed 
firms quote English Rabi, green and purple, 
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as quite distinct fvarieties, by which thev 
mean the ordinary large varieties which are 
rightly grown for cattle. A slightly smaller 
form known as Dwarf-top Green is also of 
British origin and is highly esteemed by 
dairy farmers. 

Here I may properly point out some of 
the special merits of this unique vegetable. 
First in importance is its resistance to 
drought and mildew. In the 1893 drought 
it was put to very severe tests by the dairy 
farmers in Essex and came out on top every 
time, whilst Turnips and Swedes, sown under 
similar conditions made a very poor show. 
Further experience in many different districts 
fully confirms this. These special merits exist 
in all varieties. The next important quality 
is flavour, and the universal testimony is that 
it does not impart any unpleasant flavour to 
the milk of cows fed upon it; while as regards 
table varieties, if properly cooked the flavour 
i» both delicate and agreeable. The crop may 
be Very easily grown both in frames and the 
open air, Planted after a crop of, say, May 
Queen Potatos are lifted they are fit for use 
ia ап incredibly short time. Of course, 
successive sowings from April to July are very 
useful. 

A hint may not be out of place in regard 
to cooking. In the ordinary way, “bulbs,” 
not more than 2j inches in diameter should 
be chosen, taken fresh from the ground, 
cooked and served like Turnips. A better 
plan is to take ** bulbs" about two inches in 
diameter, boil them until they are nearly 
tender, then slice them thinly and fry them 
in butter, and, after the first trial they will 
be in demand every day. 


FRENCH MARROW STEM KALE. 
(CHOU MOELLIER, BLANC ET ROUGE). 


IN Marrow-stem Kale we have a distinct 
Variety of Brassica oleracea acephala which, 
although yenerally described as a forage plant 
may, nevertheless, be classed as a garden 
Vegetable. Like the other forms of B. oleracea, 
it exists in two colours, green and red, the 
colour being the only difference in the varieties. 

Strictly, it constitutes the connecting link 
between Cabbages which are grown for their 
leaves and those which are grown for their 
swollen stems, hence Robinson states: “The 
Kohl Rabi is only a Marrow Kale with the 
stem shortened into the form of à ball, the 
marrow or substance ‘of the swollen stem 
being of the same nature, consistence, and taste 
in both plants." 

Like the French strain of the Thousand- 
headed Kale, Marrow Kale is sensitive to cold: 
the large and fleshy leaves should therefore be 
fed off during the autumn and the stems 
stored where they will not suffer from frost. 
As regards its use for human food, Robinson 
states: “The stem of the Marrow Kale, if cut 
while young, when the swollen part does not 
measure more than twenty inches or two feet 
in length and two or three inches in diameter 
would, in our opinion, form a very palatable 
vegetable." "Тһе plant is of French origin 
and appears to be a comparatively modern 
introduction. S. B. Dicks. 


. COUVE TRONCHUDA. 
THis plant, which is better 
gardeners as Portugal Cabbage, is seldom 
referred to by writers. It is, however, a 
valuable type of Cabbage, easily grown, being 
sown and treated as is customary with the 
Cabbage tribe in general. One outstanding 
difference of this variety from the others is 
the large mid-ribs of its leaves, which may 
be cooked as Sea Kale, and form a really 
acceptable dish—especially should there be a 
shortage in other green vegetables, or a 
change is required. The heads of the plants, 
too, are tender and of good flavour when 


known to 


cooked. In addition the stalks when cut 
down quickly throw out another crop of 
succulent greens that are usable. This 


Cabbage may be sown early or late, according 
as to when it is desired to have the crop 
for use. С. Т. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Potash, Potatos and Vines.—[ have at all 
tunes gained much information from the 
columns of your valuable paper, and like 
vour contributor of the article on * Potash, 
Potatos, and Vines," p. 105, I ain troubled, 
(or is it blessed ?), with an inquisitive dis- 
position. І have understood that the fertility 
of soils consists in an adequate content of 
enleium, potash, phosphates, and nitrogen, 
and should any one of these elements be 
deficient the. values of the other three are 
lowered in proportion. My trouble is how 
to ascertain when these elements are present 
in the most economical proportions. — Also, 
if other elements, such as iron, will neutralise 
апу or all of them. I feel there сап be no 


fixed standard for any length of time, 
because heat, drought, heavy rains, and 
evaporation will cause changes. A rotation 


of crops does something to balance matters, 


and a Leguminous crop adds to the nitro- 
genous content of the soil I believe a crop 
of Beet or Mangolds is a good preparation 


lor Potatos. All green, clean vegetable refuse 
and weeds, dug in, return to the soil much 
that has been taken from it, and there is 
additional food acquired from the sun and 


air. I am, however, at a loss to know 
when these essential elements are in their 
most useful proportion. — Doubtless | others 


will be grateful for this information. —J. К. 


A Low Screen.--|1n a recent issue, Novier 
asked for suggestions for a background in 
eertain positions, Besides the Broom he 
proposes, and which is admirable in many 
ways, although slow to form a dense mass, 
there is Cupressus macrocarpa for warm 
districts. All things considered, 1 would get 
some Oak posts, and train along the connect- 
ing rails, not to exceed four to five feet 
above ground, the most suitable — Ros ss. 
Aimee Vibert, most of the Wichuraiana hybrids, 
Ayrshire, ete., carry foliage for the greater 
part of the year. Will Tayler, Godalming. 


Young Lads and Horticulture.—Head vardeners 
lave a very unthankful office at times in 
dealing with the men under them, who are 
not all of the same disposition, and it is 
courting disaster to be kind to some lads. |! 
have worked at several large establishinents 
under very strict “Heads,” and have more 
respect for the men who were severe than 
the easy going ones. The men who are strict 
and stand no nonsense are those who instil 
in the minds of the lads the ground-work of 
horticulture. Doubtless the successful gardeners 
to-day would, if their opinion was asked, язу 
that the strict disciplinarians they were under 
in. their youth were the men who have 
made them what they are to-day. Robert 
Eastwood. 


Black  Currants.— Murk- remarks 
(page 109) on planting small fruits аге of 
interest, especially in relation. to the varieties 
of Black Currants whieh he mentions. 
During recent years Baldwin has fallen into 
disrepute owing to its alleged susceptibility 
to the attack of big bud mite, and Boskoop 
Giunt has taken its place in popular favour. 
It is extremely doubtful whether this will 
prove to be sound policy in the long run. 
Boskoop Giant is unquestionably one of the 
worst in. ** running-off" as a consequence of 








Grower's 


mnperfeet. fertilisation, and my questionable 
point so. far as Market Growers plants are 
concerned is whether French Black. will 


provide the necessary pollen. to ensure 
proper fertilisation in its neighbour. Baldwin, 
just as all other sorts, is liable Чо big bud 
mite, but it i$ a Compact grower, a free 
flowerer, and a splendid setter, and it it 
does wear out їп a year or two less. time 
than some of ts relatives it will have paid 
tor itself, and ш my experience substantially 
better than some other varieties whose life 
iS. longer. If Į am not much in error 
Baldwin lias proved itself the nost CORN- 
sistent cropper of all the Varieties grown at 
Мам Malling, and there I believe, as at 
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other places, it is not more than normally 
subjeet to big bud mite, taking varieties one 
with another. It reverts, of course, but 
herein it is no more than a companion of 
others. One thing is very certain, and it is 
clear that Market Grower appreciates it, that 
Black Currants fruit. more heavily when two 
or three varieties are associated than when 
only one is grown, so the matter of self- 
fertility and self.sterilitv of which we hear 
so much in relation to Apples and Plums 
applies to them too, or it appears to Чо so 
to the practical observer. One of the finest 


Red Currants that I ever grew in respect 
of quantity, quahty, size and colour. was a 
form of the grand old Red Dutch with 


extraordinarily deeply serrated leaves, but I 
do not know whether it is proeurable at 
the present time or whether it has been 


honoured by re-christening. W. T. 


Loss of Fragrance in Musk. — I was 
much interested in Mr. Holmes’ article in 
Gard. Chron., February 9, p. 75. The 
scented Musk was a very familiar plant 
with me in my voung days., as my father 


grew a fair quantity at Bermondsey from 
1844 to 1866. He and his brother must have 
had a few plants about 1830; they were 


given to them by a young German lady at 
Chelsea, where they were engaged in market 
gardening (where Redcliffe: Gardens now are). 
They planted the first they had around a 
Gooseberry bush, and found that the plant 
grew freely; in time they started growing it 
in pots on hot manure. No soon as the 
shoots appeared they were raised with an inch 
or so of the white root and laid round a 
60-in. pot and plunged in about twenty 
inches to two feet depth of hot manure. In a 
very short tine the plants were ready for 
sale and two or three batches were grown 


on the same manure. It became a well 
known plant and was sold largely by 
hawkers from barrows. My father. and his 


brother were, | believe, the first to огол 
the plant. commercially. There is no doubt 
that the Musk grown in Chelsea. Hospital 
Gardens originated from their stock ; it grew 
well in the old pensioners’ gardens and the 
old soldiers gradually traded and sold beds 
grown naturally, and in use after that forced. 
1 remember (thinking to start growing it 
ама about 1878) buving a bed at Chelsea 
for stock, but there was not the demand as 
of old, publie taste having altered. W. 
Poupart. | 


Pseudotsuga Douglasii var. candida. -Judging 


from the article which appeared in your 
Issue Of Mareh Ist, and the photo (Fig. 47) 
it would appear that Pseudotsuga Donglasii 


var. candida is a very lovely Silver Шоша 
Fir, of gool shape and with a straight 
leader, It is to all appearances a seedling 
(Prof. Henry sometimes calls it a sport and 
sometimes a seedling). T remember Pseudo- 
tsuga Douglasii аи many years ago in 
the nurseries of Messrs. Chas. Lee and Son, 
of Hammersmith: the specimens were shape- 
less trees without a good leader and appeared 
to be grafted from side branches. It would 
be interesting to know if the original tree 
was a seedling or a sport. A. Astley, propa- 
gator to Messrs. Fletcher Bros.,  Ottershaw, 
Chertsey. 


The Late Mr. T. F. Cheeseman.—] cannot 
refrain from putting on record my protound 
admiration for Mr. T. E. Cheeseman and 
his work. His father emigrated to New 
Zvaland with his family when. voung 
Cheeseman was eight years of nge: at an 
early age he took up the study of natural 
history, especially botany, following in the 
footsteps of Banks, R. Brown. the Hookers, 
and other noted botanists, Cook, Соскаупе, and 
Colenso, so at the end be left an gnvaluable 
legacy imo dus works, botanical or otherwise. 
Notable among his works ere his Дехто 


of New Zealand Plants, mostly in natural 
size, and his work on the introduction of 
New Zealand plants in our gardens. W. 


Putting Hemsley, Broadstairs. 
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SOCIETIES. 


KINGSTON, SURBITON AND DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


AT the annual meeting held recently the 
accounts for 1923 were presented. These 
show that the Society has improved its 
position very much, and has a good balance 
to its credit. It was decided to hold the 
next show at Surbiton Assembly Rooms on 
Wednesday, November 12, when many valu- 
able silver cups and cash prizes will be 
competed for. The resignation of the secretary, 
Mr. Т. Smith, who is leaving the neighbour- 
hood, was received with much regret. 
Several members bore. testimony to the 
valuable work he has done for the Society, 
and wished him = sucecss in his new home. 

The Society won the shield for compet 
tion amongst the Affiliated Societies at the 
National Chrysanthemum Society's Show last 
November for the fourth time, demonstrating 
the high quality of the blooms grown in this 
district. 

The new Secretary is Mr. W. H. Divers. 
V.M.H., Westdean, Hook, near Surbiton. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of ths 
Society was held at 5, St. Andrew Square. 
Edinburgh, on March 4, Mr. R. Fife, the 
president, occupied the chair. 

А paper entitled. “Changing Phases ot 
Gardening." was read by Mr. John J. Jeffrey, 
Superintendent of Parks, Edinburgh. — Mr. 
Jefirey referred to the great changes that 
had come about even since immediately 
before the war, and to the fact that gardeu- 
ing propositions now-a-days were economical 
rather. than aesthetic. This deprived. the 
voung gardener of much that was necessary 


for his complete training, to obtain which 
it would be necessary for him to spend 
some time in a botanical garden. Head 
gardeners seemed to agree that at present 


there was lick of enthusiasm among young 
gardeners, but they had had. much to 
discourage them, and the vears of the war 
interrupted, and, in some cases spoilt the 
careers of promisirg young men. Only m a few 
Instances had the lady gardener been a 
success, as few of them would go through 
the practical training necessary for it. 
Amateur gardening, however, had made 
great strides. He also alluded to. the many 
changes in the Kinds of plants grown, to 
the growing popularity of decorative subjects 
like Chrysanthemums, Roses, Carnations, Sweet 


Peas, &e., to the marked departure from 
the formal garden design. generally, and to 


the immens’ 
of vegetables. 

The exhibits were:-—Cinerarias from St. 
Leonards’ School of Gardening; | Hyaciuths 
from Miss. Edith Barty, and Daffodils from 
Mr. James Arnott. 


improvement in the character 


NEWCASTLE HORTICULTURAL MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Newcastle 
and District Horticultural Mutual Improve- 
ment Societv held on February 26. at 
Collingwood Café, Mr. R. E. Richardson 
presided over acvery large company to hear 
an address on “Our Seeds”? by Mr. Fox of 
Messrs. Finney and Co., Newcastle. 

The lecturer stated that tho seed trade of 
this country was very extensive, and a wide 
knowledge of horticulture, agriculture, abori- 
eulture, soils, climate and world eonditions 
generally Was required by anyone who hoped 
to conduet a successtul business, He mentioned 
many sources of seed supplies, including those 
from the several home counties where erops 
were grown for seed on an extensive seale, 
and said at Was advantageous to grow local 
crops for seed, more especially the Brassica 
tribe, whieh resulted in plants of a very 


n i ee 
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strong constitution. The purchasing of foreiz i 
grown seed must be conducted with great 
care, particularly Zwith $regard to Peas. 

The work of the seedsman was also out- 
lined and the principal operations of cleaning 
and testing were described. The packeting 
of seeds, both by hand and by machines, 
entailed an enormous amount of work, and 
the seedsman had to prepare for unexpected 
demands for a particular article. The merchant 
had to well look ahead for he had often 
to contend with such things as a late harvest, 
failures of crops, strikes, ete. 

The speaker also dealt. with many reasons 
for seed failing to germinate. ln many cases 
it was not the fault of the seed but often 
could be put down to wrong soil conditions. 

А keen discussion followed the lecture and 
the many questions were ably answered. 

The Chairman, in moving a very hearty 
voto of thanks, spoke highly of the very 
useful nature and practical value of the 
lecture. Mr. Fox responded. and suid he 
would be pleased to help the Society in any 
way ho could. 


HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 


A Dinner, followed by a lecture, was held 
by the Horticultural Club in the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piecadilly, on Tuesday, the llth 
inst. The leeture, entitled  * Edible and 
Poisonous British Fungi,” was. delivered. by 
Mr. J. Ramsbottom, O.B. E., M.A., President of 
the British. Mycological Society, and his remarks 


were illustrated by a series of execllent 
lantern slides in eolour. Mr. Ramsbottom 
briefly referred. to the methods by which 


fungi are classified according to the arrange- 
ment of their spores and then proceeded to 
give illustrations of the larger fungi, pointing 
out the characters by which the edible and 


poisonous kinds may be determined. He 
stated that there were five hundred species 
of edible fungi found in this country, but 
that very few were made use of and most 
persons knew only the common Mushroom. 
The chief characters are the presence of 


volva, such as is found in Amanita, a genus 


which includes the most deadly poisonous 
fungi known, although a few species are 





edible—the annulus or ring, the lamellae or 
gills and the pileus or cap. In some of the 
fungi the spores are not developed on gills 
but in pores, such as in Xylaria and Poronia. 
In some the spores are developed in a fruity 
body which opens at the summit or tears 
irregularly when the spores are discharged 
and a typical example of this Kind is met 
with in. the puff balls, Lycoperdon. Mr. 
Ramsbottom then proceeded to describe the 
various Toad Stools and Mushrooms belonging 
to such genera as Amanita, Lepiota, Tricholoma, 
and Clitocybe, in which the gills are decurrent ; 
Mycena, Volvaria, Peziza, Marasmius and 
Psalliota, which includes the cominon Mush- 
room, P. campestris, better known to most 
of our readers as Agaricus campestris, The 
lecturer stated that there were no safe rules 
for determining whether a fungus was edible 
or poisonous beyond the correct identification 
of the plant. The common belief that when 
animals and insects eat Toad Stools and 
Mushrooms they are also harmless to human 
beings is erroneous, for slugs will attack 
Amanita phalloides, which is the most 
poisonous fungus known. The French consider 
that fungi may be rendered harmless by 


boiling them in salt water to bleach them 
or by treatment with salt or vinegar. This 
method, however, is not wholly reliable. Mr. 


Ramsbottom referred to the changing of the 


colour of the flesh of mauy of the fungi 
when broken or rubbed with the finger; in 
Boletus badius the flesh becomes blue and 


other fungi turn pink, red and other colours 
when the tissue is broken., This phenomenon 
is due to either an oxidising enzyme or an 
oxidising substance present in the myeeliuin. 


The question of fairy rings was touched 
upon and Mr. Ramsbottom showed that the 
cause of the ring was due to the growth 
ef the mycelium in a radiating direction 
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from the germinating spore. When the 
mycelium reaches a certain stage of growth 
the fructifications are developed. and the 


Toad Stools or Mushrooms appear in a circle. 
The action of fairy rings on grass was seen 
in an area with stimulated growth of the 
grass, an area where the grass was killed, 
and the outer area where the vegetation 
was again extra. luxuriant. The reason for 
these various areas was that in the first 
one the  inycelium caused chemical and 
physical changes in the soil, resulting in an 


extra amount. of nitrates which аге available 
for the grasses. In the dead area the 
mycelium becomes so matted that the air 


and rain are prevented from entering, so 
that the grasses die of drought and starva- 
tion, whilst in. the outer rng the fungus 
brings about increased fertility in the soil 
through various. changes апа the decay of 
the fungus itself. Mr. Ramsbottom stated 
that the age of the rings is determinable, 


aud in Colorado rings of this character were 
estimated to be from 200-400 years old. 

In the discussion which followed the lecture, 
Mr. Ramsbottom was asked to explain how 
it was possible for, say, a Mushroom, to 
displace large and heavy slabs of stone or 


penetrate. through asphalt paths. Mr. Rams- 
bottom stated that the explanation was not 
an easy One, but it was probably due to 


osmotic pressure. through absorption of mois- 
ture in the mycelium. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on Monday, the 10th inst., when 
Mr. M. Goddard presided over an excellent 
attendance of the members. The lecturer 
was Mr. A. J. Cobb, of Reading University 
College, and his  subjeet was * Garden 
Roses," this being his third lecture. before 
the Association on. this popular flower, On 
this occasion the several. points touched 
upon were hybridizing, stocks, soils, manures, 
Insect pests, diseases, and individual taste 
in Boses. A very instructive discussion 
followed the lecture, 

In. the competition for six sticks of 
Rhubarb, the {irst prize was awarded to 
Mr. E. Cooper, Isomes Gardens, Warren 
Road, Mapledurham, the second to Mr. C. J. 
Howlett, The Yews, Earley, and the third 
to Mr. F. Townsend, Hillside Gardens, 
Reading. In the non-competitive section, 
Mr. W. Broomfield, The Gardens, Clyffe 
House, Mapledurham, staged several magni- 
ficent specimens of Cyclamen, one plant 
carrying no fewer than one hundred and 
forty-seven blooms and buds (First-Class 
Certificate). Mr. G. Carter, The Gardens, 
Chazey Hill House, Upper Warren Road, 
Mapledurham, showed a vase of extra- 
ordinary large spathes of Arum Lilies (First- 
Class Certificate). An Award of Merit was 


given to Mr. C. J. Howlett for two 
interesting plants of Echeveria retusa. 
Mr. W. Chislett, Bill Hill Gardens, 


Wokingham, staged an interesting exhibit of 
pieces of Apple wood, showing the fructi- 
fication of Silver Deaf disease, and  diseased 
wood, dark in colour. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


was a good attendance at the 
general meeting of members of the 
United Horticultural Benefit and = Provident 
Society, held in the Lecture Room at tho 
Royal Horticultural Hall, on Monday, 
Mareh 10. Mr. €. H. Curtis presided. 
Following the usual, standing, silent vote in 
memory of members who fell during the war, 
the annual report and balanee sheet for 1923 
were presented, and from these we gather that 
eighty-one new members were admitted during 
the vear, and othe total membership now 
stands at 1,769. The income for the year, 
including a balance brought forward from 1922, 
came to £0,331 16s. 8d. and the expenditure 


THERE 
annual 


to £4,389 14s. IId., this including the purchase 
of £1,500 New Zealand 4° stock. The balance 
carried forward to 1924 is £1,942 Is. 9d. The 
experience of sickness was particularly large, 
and the sum paid out on that account was 
£960 14s. 2d. Including sums paid regularly 
to chronically disabled and aged members, 
the total disbursements from the Distress 
Fund came to £229 17s. Od., while withdrawals 
from members’ private accounts amounted to 
£597 3s. За. In these and other ways the 
report indicates the immense usefulness of the 
Societ y. | 

Reference was made to the annual dinner at 
the Imperial Hotel, Russell Square, on 
November 1, when Sir William Lawrence, Bt., 
presided, and also to the losses by death of 
Mr. Т. Winter, a former Treasurer, and of 
Mr. Edwin Burge, who was a member of the 
Conunittee for a long period of years. 

In the statement of habilities and assets we 
find that the Society has investments to the 
amount of £67,118 2s. Od., and there is a 
reserve fund amounting to £8,515 3s. Id. to 
meet any depreciation in value of investments. 

The attendances of the various officers and 
members of committee were appended, and 
these show the great interest the Committee 
takes in the work of the Society. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts, and the motion was 
seconded by Mr. Gaskell and carried. unani- 
mously. Votes of thanks were accorded to 
Mr. Bedford, the Hon. "Treasurer; to tho 
Trustees, Messrs. James Hudson, R. Scott, and 
C. H. Curtis; to the Auditors, Messrs. Gunner 
and Puzey, who were re-elected; and to the 
Cominittee, all the members of which were 
re-elected. A vote of thanks was passed to 
the Horticultural) Press and special reference 
was made to Mr. A. Dawkins, who generously 
advertises the Society in his seed catalogue. 
A sum of £100 was voted from the surplus 
interest uccount to the Management Fund, 
to be used by the Committee for advertising 
the Society, and в small grant was made to 
the Secretary for extra services rendered in 
connection with the State side of the Society’s 
business, 

The report and accounts of the State 
Section for 1922 were presented, and these 
showed that the business is conducted so 
economically that members receive many 
additional benefits, especially in connection 
with assistance for dental and optical treat- 
ment. It was pointed out that owing to 
the late date on which the Government 
auditors audit the accounts of the State 
Section, the Committee is not able to bring 
them before members until they are prac- 
tically a year old. 

This concluded the general business. 
members then resolved themselves 
Special General Meeting to consider two 
recommendations from the Committee—one 
for the purpose of increasing the funeral 
benefits in certain scales; and the other 
to reduce the qualifying period for sick 
pay from twelve months to six months. 
Thero was comparatively littlo discussion on 
theso points and when the motion to alter 
certain rules to put these recommendations 
into effect was moved by the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Crask, it was adopted with 
only two dissentients. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
concluded the somewhat lengthy proceedings. 
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QARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. J. Osmond, previously Gardener for eleven and a 
half years at Ebrington Hall, Campden, Gloucester- 
shire, and Barfield, Farnham, as Gardener to Miss 
А. T. PURCELL, at Lythwood Hall, Shrewsbury, 
Salop. (Thanks for 1s. for R.G.O.F. Dox.—Eps.) 


Mr. W. Rich, for seven years. Gardener to the late 
A. К, Loyp, HE-q., Downs House,  Steventon, 
Berkshire, and one year Gardener to R. А, Loyp, 
Esq., at the same address, as Gardener to the Earl 
ot Ethingham, Tusimore Park, near Bicester, Devon. 


Mr. H. E. House, for twelve years at Bramham Park, 
Boston Spa, acting as general foreman for the past 
three years, as Gardener to SIR. WILLIAM Bass, 
Byrkley Lodge, Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Wk learn from the Secretary of the British 
Carnation Society that the following new 
varieties of perpetual-flowering Carnations have 
been registered during 1923 :--Duchess of 
York, salmon, stippled and pencilled reddish 
salmon, and Susana Pam, rose cerise, both 
from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.: Floralies, 
rose pink: Scarlet. lona, scarlet: Red Laddie, 
searlet, during warmer weather brick. red: 
Vera, rose pink, and Red Peerless, orange 
searlet, briek red during warm weather, all 


trom Mr. €. Eüugelmannin: Sharston Crem, red, 
from Mr. Chas. H. Hill: Our Prince, senrlet, 
trom Messrs. W. E. Wallace and Son: Fairy, 


white overlaid and suffused with crimson; Dixie, 
yellow: ground, striped carmine, and Glorious, 
bright salmon rose, all from Mr. Charles Wall: 
Lumley Castle, searlet, from Mr. F. Stocks; 


aad = Winsome Wharton, from Mr. Joseph 
Batty. 
A MEETING. of the Chamber of Ноги- 


culture was held өп the 29th ult. to decide 
Whether evidence should be given before the 


Ministry of Health Departmental Committee 
of Inquiry, with a view to asking for the 
inclusion of glasshouse piping and boilers as 
machinery for purposes of rating. The terms 
ot reference of this. Departmental Committee 
whieh commenced to function on the 4th 
Mareh аге as follow: -t To inquire. into the 
preseat law and practice in regard to the 
rating of machinery and plaat in Кашаа 
aad опао respectively, to make recom- 
mendations as to the alterations which are 
desirable and practicable, having regard to 
the financial and other eoasideratioas in- 
volved, with a view to removing taequalities, 
aud, if possible, assimilating the law and 
practice of the two countries: and to make 
definite proposals for. giving effect. to such 
recommendations.” 


The whole question was thoroughly dis- 
сизче, and it was the general opinion of 


the Committee that evidence should be given. 

For purposes of giving evidence Mr. J. B. 
Slade was appomted chief witness supported 
by Messrs. Joseph Rochford, and H. О. 
Larsen of Lea Valley., aad Mr. А, G. Linfield 
of Worthing. The uadermentioned proof of 
evidence bas been submitted to the Ministry 
of Health: -The erection of glasshouses repre- 
expenditure for more intensive 
order to make glasshouses 
more effective they are fitted with boilers 
and hot water piping, and it is contended 
that these boilers and piping should be treated 
as machinery and therefore not assessed tor 
purposes of rating. In the majority of 
greenhouses contam boilers and hot 
water piping, the former sometimes being 
fixed in briek work, but in many instances 
above ground. The quantity of piping varies 
according to the use made of the glasshouses, 
and if the principle be continued of including 
this together with boilers in the assessment, 
it means a tenant's expenditure of additional 
capital in this directien. by reason of his 
skill and knowledge gained from experience 
is rated, 

The 
the proof of 
acquaint the 
which witnesses 


sents ac 
enltivation. In 
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Ministry of Health has 
evidence subinitted 
Chamber as to the 
will be heard. 


accepted 
and will 
date on 





the general 
Federation 
Committee, 


to note that 
British Florists? 
Market Floral 
twelve o members, which is 
erant certificates to plants, 
folie useful and 
cultivation for. market purposes, 


JT is interesting 
committee of. the 
has elected. a 
consisting of 
empowered to 
flowers, 
desirable for 


ond considered 


The certificates ate oof two classes, n 
Provisional Certificate and a First-class 
Certifierte, but the premier award may be 
withheld until a deputation from the 
committee bas inspeeted the plant under 
erowine conditions. The committee will give 
spectal attention to novelty, colour, form, 
habit, petah stem, beauty and gree, and 
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adaptability for 
market 
toliace 
rüeeties 
dates for 


June 23. 


packing, transport and 
handling oof plaats; flowers and 
submitted to aits judgment. The 
will be held monthly. and the 
W924 are April 28, Мау 26. 
Julv 23, Augus 25, September 


so October 20, November 17, and 
Derember 15. Messrs. Geo. Monro. Ltd. 
A. Tavistock Street, Covent Carden, W.C., 
have Кы Шу placed. a saleroom at the 


disposal of the comunittes which will. meet on 
the above mentioned dates at 12 o'clock: noon. 
The plants, flowers, anad folie; submitted 
for the consideration of the conmiinittee must 
be staged between PE. a.m. and 11.50. a.m., 
and must not be removed before 1.359. p.m. 
Nurserymen, seedsmen, market growers. pro- 
fessional girdeners, and amateurs, are entitled 
to send plants and flowers and no entrance fec 


will be charged. Exhibitors, who need not 
be members of the British Florists’ Federation, 
must notify the seeretary, Me. C. H. Curtis, 
5, Tavistock St., Covent Carden, W.C. 2. of 


their intention to submit specimens not later 
than the first post on the Thursday preceding 
the date on which the Floral Committee meets. 
The committee will undertake to stage and 
return exhibits. provided such a request is 
made to the secretary when the entry ds made: 
all rensonnbls care of the exhibits will be 
taken by the committes, but at will not 
accept any responsibility in regard to thm. 
Bona fili members of the horticultural press 
will be admitted at the. conclusion. of the 
judging, and notification of awards made will 
be sent to the horticultural press. ‘Phe com- 
mittee appointed for the current year consists of 


Mr. W. E. Wallace (Chairman), Messrs. Geo. 
Monro, or representative, Goo. Shawver, or 
representative, David.  Ingametls, Perey A 


Crave, Ernest Stevens; D. Sweet. Frank Бах, 
W. Н. Page, С. Eagelmann, E. Hill, and А. А. 


Finclunan. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
/ 


ВксохтА MITE: AInærioux. The best method 
for ridding Begonins of mite їч to dip the 
plants in a solution of soft soap and 
nicotine, Which may be made by dis- 
solving one — teaspoonful of | Campbells 





Nico-Nonp in one gallon of water The 
fuid should Þe placed in a bucket and 


the dipping may be readily p'rfonncd by 
turning the plant upside down, soscurrig 
the soil and plant. by placing the fier: 
around the base of the stem. The plant 
shouid only be allowed {о remain in ihe 
solution for a tew seconds ; this 
method ensures both surfaces of {Не 
leaves being covered with the insecticide, 


BI-FLOWERED SNowpropep: d. T. H. The 
production of two flowers caused by the 
branching of the primary flower-seape 
cannot be regarded as a common occurrence 


in the Snowdrop, although Tulips frequently 


exhibit this peculiarity. — [Instances have 
been recorded of Galanthus Elwesii major 
throwing so many as four flowers on n 
scape, but there appears to be no record 
of the common Snowdrop behaving im 
this manner. 


CORRECTION: The note on p 141 headed 
«Cladrastis tinctorii ^. refers. to C. sinensis, 
C. tinctoria is the Yellow-wood of the United 


States and js ап old. tree m gardens. The 
mistake im the name was made in. the 
Kew Bulletin, from whieh the note was 
taken, 


BorANiIiCAL REGUISITES: .1. H. 
from whom catalogues 


DEALERS AN 
The following firms, 


may be obtained, deal in second-hana 
microscopes and botnnical requisites : 

Messrs. Chas. Baker & Со, 244. High 
Holborn. W.C. I. and Messrs. Watkins and 
Doncaster, Lid.. 36. Strand, W.C. ?2. The 
prices of microscopes have a considerable 


range, but one costing about £7 and 
possessing 1” and {7 objectives. should be 
satisfactory for rough botanical work. 


Maren 22, 1924. 


DISFIGURED PELARGONIUM LEAVES: F. J. D.: 
Toe distiguration of Pelargonium leaves is 
uot due to the presence of either furnum 
or insects, and no doubt the damage hes 
beca caused by overewatornur the plants 
or bx allowing water to settle cn the 
foliage. 

GAnTENsCHONEIT: J. W. Toe бледо? 
is published at 14, Akazien Allee, Westend, 
Berlin. 


GRUB ATTACKING AUBRIETIAS: .l. J. L. The 
. grub. is the larva of the Nt. Marks Fly 
sud gs fairly common. Eggs are bud agn 
the summer, and most of the inseetòs life 
Io spent m othe grub stage in the soil. 


The soil should be dressed with napthalene 
applied at the. rate of about. one. to two 
pounds per square rod, or with Vaporite. 
LAWNs AND TkNNis Courts: W. B. A book 
entitled Lawes and Greens may be obtained 


from our Publishing Department post frer 
for 4s. Od. 

Names oF Fruits. (€. E. .: |, Castle 
Major: 2, Greaves Pippin: 3, Broad Eve 


Pippin. H. C. C.: |, Northern Greeninug: 
2, Goldllet Russett; 3, Braddick s Nonpareil; 


4, Ribston Pippin. 

ORANGE TREE NOT FLOWERING : oberius. 
Both the female and male erpans are 
formed ia the same flower of the orang. 
and it is аат to decide why vour 
specimen fails to bloom. The tr% shonid 


be allottsd a place in the greenhouse 
where 1t can obtain the maximum amount 
of licht, and during the sumimer H 
should be given plenty of water. Syringiuz 
with tepid water should be performed 
early in the moring and again jū th: 
afternoon from February onwards, so as 
to keep the foliage їп a elean, healthy 
state Water must be partially withhold 
during the autumn and winter but on no 
account must the soil be allowed. to dry 
out. The specimen, if it is in a pot or 
tub, may bo stood out of doors in a 
sheltered, warm position from July to 
Nopiember, or if allowed to remain in the 
greenhouse., plenty of ligbt and cur nust 
be adenitted. The winter temperature of 


the greenhouse should be about 507. and 
this mav. with advantage, be mereased 
another 107 during February. In spring a 


is r сонли пае. 


UNsaTisrFACTORY HyaciNTUuUs: Q. R. N. The 
trouble cannot be accounted for by the 
presence of any disease or pest. The bulbs 
have failed to produce roots. nnd as a 
result they have developed very poor 
leat and flower growths. “Phe bulbs have 
made no new roots, and close examination 
reveals that there is only a trace. of new 
root formation inside the bulb. Conse- 
quently their. unsatisfactory condition could 
not have been brought about. by faulty 
soil, and it would appear that the bulba 
were defective when you received them. 


temperature or 70 to 75 


W.—W. L.— 
S-MH. C.. 
J.—T. B. 


Communications Received.—A. Hh. 
A. dT. H.—E. G. J.— E. 5.—Н. A. 3, 
Geneva.—W, C.—W. K.—R. E. A.—F. W. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Nurseries, 
and alpine 


MAURICE PRICHARD AND. SONS, Riverslea 
Christehureh. Hampshire.—H erbaceotus 
plants, aquaties, shrubs. ete. 

J. CHEAL AND SONS, LTD., Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, 
Siasex.— Hardy flowers, Dahlias. 

KENT AND BRYDON, LTP., Darlington.—PFarnt seeds, 

sruartT Low Co, Bush Hill Park, Miditlesex.—Roses, 
Carnations, 

E. P. DIXON AND SONS, Lro., Hull--Farn seeds. 

Banke AND Sows, II. King Strect, Covent Garden, 
w.C2.—MHardy perennials, Rock plants, Alpines. 
Aquaties; Hardy climbers, ete. 

W. CUTBUSH AND SON, Barnet Nurseries, Barnet, Herts.— 
Herbaceous, alpine and bulbous plants: Hydrangeas; 
Chrysanthemums: Pentstemons: Dahlias. 

WHELDON AND WESLEY, LTD. 2, Arthur Street, New 
Oxford Street, W.C.2.— Books on natural history, 
including hortieultura! works, 

THE LITTLE LIBRARY (GERTRUDE GRIEVE), 63, Melfort 
toad. Thornton Heath. Surrey. -Modern gardening 
books. 


March 29, 1924. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE 
deduced from observations 
years at Greenwich, 46°10. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, March 17. 
10 a.m.: Bar, 29° ; temp. 46° Weather—Cold and bright. 


for the ensuing week 
during the last fifty 








IN June of last year an 
International [nternational Conference on 
Plant Phytopathology and Economic 
Pathological Entomology was held in 
Conference at Holland and, judging from 
Wageningen. the Лео which has just 
been issued, the meetings and 

outings were highly successful. The Con- 
ference was arranged by Prof. Dr. H. M. 
Quanjer, Acting-Director of the Phytopatho- 
logical Institute of Wageningen, who gained 
the interest and support of the Dutch 
Ministry of Agriculture and was ably 
assisted by a Committee of Management, 
consisting of fourteen Dutch scientists and 
horticulturists, in arranging a programme 
of great and extended interest. The Con- 
ference was attended by sixty-five foreign 
members representing twenty-five nation- 
alities, and no fewer than seventeen. members 
attended from Great Britain and Ireland. 
The objects of the Conference were to 
discuss the international problems relative 
to plant diseases and pests, to exchange 
ideas, and to examine the Dutch phyto- 
pathologists! methods of plant hygiene and 
disease control. The Netherlands, as a 
purely exporting country and with its highly 
developed horticultural crops, must necessarily 
devote much time to the investigation of 


diseases for the purpose of meeting the 
special regulations enforced by importing 


countries, although we must add that some 
nations, rightly or wrongly, have instituted 
restrictions which make international trade 








* Report of the International Соч Деген"? of Phytupatholoqu 
and Econo nie Ewto пој. Molina’, 1923. Pabtishel by 
the Conmntt:: of Малаа aal БИА by Т. A. C. 
Shoevers, Secretary of th: Сотли зе, 
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in plants next to impossible. The subject, 
however, is one of too great complexity and 
cannot be treated in the detail it deserves 
in this resumé of the work of the Conference, 
but from an international viewpoint the 
importer must, without doubt, be supplied 
with healthv plants, and the grower and 
exporter should be equally desirous of selling 
healthy stock. Тһе onus, of course, rests 
with the grower, for he knows full well 
that any dissatisfaction on the part of his 
customers must ultimately mean loss in 
trade to himself. In Holland there appears 
to be a harmonious co-operation between 
the work of the grower and that of the 
plant pathologist. The State is fully equipped 
with a competent staff of advisory inspectors, 
and it is of interest to note the progress made 
in the control measures against the Cabbaye 
Fly (Chortophila Вгаѕѕісас), an extremely 
injurious pest to the Cauliflower crop. The 
use of tarred plant collars was advised by 
the Pathological Service, and in 1918, the 
first year of propaganda, about five thousand 
collars were used; the second усаг the 
number increased to forty thousand; in 
1920 to two hundred thousand; the next 
year to eight hundred thousand, until, finally, 
in 1922, one million eight hundred thousand 
were known to have been employed. No 
doubt the statistics for 1923 will show a 
proportionate increase. It seems strange to 
us that the use of this collar has not been 
universally adopted in this country, for we 
have seen large tracts of this important 
vegetable crop ruined by the pest, aud its 
yearly toll must be heavy. Yet even before 
the war the use of the collar was recom- 
mended in Great Britain, but there was no 
propaganda movement connected with 
recommendation. The Conference Report 
contains much valuable information, and as 
the Conference had its headquarters at 
Wageningen it is not surprising to find 
that many papers and discussions dealt 
with the more obscure diseases of Potatos, 
including those usually grouped under the 
heading of ''virus" diseases. Everyone 
interested in this crop is acquainted with the 
important work accomplished by Dr. Quanjer 
on the ''curl" tvpe of diseases and this inves- 
tigator gives a concise description, together 
with representations in excellently coloured 
plates, of no fewer than seven distinct troubles 
of this type which are now recognisable. 
In connection. with this work, for which 
Wageningen is famous, a series of five 
articles on Aphides by English, French and 
German experts appropriately finds a place 
in the Report for it is now fully established 
that these ‘insects may act as ''carriers " of the 
Virus disease from one plant to another. 
The Report is by no means confined to Potato 
problems; many other important questions 
are dealt with in the thirty or so papers 
reprinted, including one by Dr. E. Van 
Slogteren on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Combating 
Bulb Diseases." The question of international 
legislation, to which we must refer once 
more, proved to be a matter of great im- 
portance and the paper presented by Mr. H. 
T. Gussow, of Ottawa, Canada, on ‘ Plant 
Protection Problems of an Importing 
Country " gave rise to much discussion and 
evident misunderstanding and as an outcome 
the following resolution, supported by Dr. 
J. С. F. Fryer, of Harpenden, was 
unanimously acepted by the members :—- 
' "The representatives of all nations assembled 
at the International Phytopathological Con- 
ference of June 24-30, 1923, in Holland, 
desire to place themselves in record as in 
full agreement with the essentials of trade 
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and commerce in living plants or plant 
products, namely, reasonable freedom from 
insect pests and plant diseases of all kinds 
cf material imported into or exported from 
any country." In connection with the 
Conference a very pleasing function was the 
inauguration of the Laboratory for Mycologv 
and Potato Research, which is specially 
equipped for the purpose of studying Potato 
diseases and of which Dr. Quanjer, with his 
band of assistants, is in charge. Other 
matters of interest included the foundation 
of the '' Eriksson Prize" for the encourage- 
ment of investigation by graduate students 
in Europe, not holding official appointments 
nor receiving any remuneration. The social 
character of, the Conference was not lost 
sight of and the hospitality of Dutch friends 
was freely lavished in a manner which 
those who had the good fortune to participate 
in will ever remember. 





Peter Barr Memorial Cup.—At the meeting 
on Tuesday, March 25, the members of the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Narcissus Со. 
mittee unanimously awarded the Peter Bərr 
Memorial Cup for 1924-5 to Mr. J. K. Rams- 
bottom, Assistant Managing Editor of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, in recognition of his work 
in investigating the Eelworm disease of 
Daffodils and discoveriug a cure by a method 
of sterilixing the infected bulbs in hot water. 
Mr. J. K. Ramsbottom commenced his in- 
vestigations at Wisley and carried them on 
so: successfully at Spalding in Mr. Monro's bulb 
farms, that his method of curing the dise1se 
is now generally adopted by bulb growers. 
The Peter Barr Memorial Cup is held for one 
year only, and it is of interest to observe 
that in 1923-4 it was awarded to Mr. C. H. 
Curtis, who compiled the various editions of 
the Daffodil List and acted as Hon. Secretary 
to the Narcissus Committee for twenty-one 
years, so that two members of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle staff hold it in successive years. 


Kew Herbarium. Kew Bulletin No. 1, 1924, 
gives some interesting particulars of the 
work done during 1923 in the herbarium at 
Kew. No fewer than 2,571 collections were 
purchased during the year and 18,317 collec. 
tions were received as donations or in 
exchange. The numter of specimens laid out 
and prepared for mounting was 25,760, whilst 
the specimens mounted totalled 28,927. The 
total number of specimens incorporated in 
the Herbarium during the year was 30,305. The 
various collections represented specimens from 
Europe, the Orient, North Africa, the Atlantic 
Islands, China, India, Malaya, Australia, 
Polynesia, New Zealand, Tropical Africa, 
Madagascar, South Africa, North America, 
South America and the West Indies. The 
British herbarium formed by Dr. Geo. Lloyd 
between 1825 апа 1843, containing some 
specimens collected by Sir William Hooker, 
has been presented, through the good offices 
of the Bournemouth Natural History Society, 
by his widow to Kew. The usefulness of 
this national herbarium is seen from the fact 
that over five thousand visits were made by 
botanists and other interested persons during 
the year. 


Dahlem Botanic Garden.—A severe “cut” 
in personnel is taking place just now at the 
botanic garden of Dahlem, near Berlin. А 
third of the staff, consisting of over fifty 
persons, has been given notice, in pursuance 
of a policy of strict economy which has 
lately been adopted by those in authority. 
This is naturally a great blow to those in 





charge of the gardens, but it is being 
received with philosophy by the remaining 
hundred or so persons among whom the 


work wil now be divided, and who recall 
that during the dark days of the war, when 
a similar misfortune befell the gardens, the 
plants suffered far less than might have 
been expected, owing to the devotion displayed 
by the depleted staff. 
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Legacy to a Gardener.—The late Mrs. Eliza- 
.beth Catherine Rodgers, of  Maplehurst, 
Knighton, Lincolnshire, who died on Decem- 
ber 29 last, left her gardener, Mr. Edwin 
Atkins, if still in her service, a piece of 
garden ground in Sydney Road, Knighton, 
£200, all her garden tools, and any plants 
or small shrubs he may select. 


French Autumn Exhibition at Rennes.—On 
the occasion of the Twenty-fourth Inter- 
national Congress of the Societé Francaise 
des Chrysanthemistes, the Union of Horti- 
cultural Societies of Ille-et-Vilaine will 
organise at Rennes (Pavillon des Lices) from 
the Sth to the 10th November, 1924, an 
exhibition of horticultural produce апа of 
poultry, bees, hunting, and fishing.  Par- 
ticulars of the show may be obtained from 
the Commissaire General, E’cole d’Agriculture 
des Trois-Croix, Rennes (I.-et-V), France. 


Newcastle Flower Show.—Owing to a deficit 
of over £200 in connection with the Flower 
Show held at Newcastle last year, there was 
every likelihood of this year’s exhibition 
being abandoned, but The Newcastle Chronicle 
has offered to take over the financial risk of 
the show, and hold an exhibition in 1924. 
The offer is made on the conditions that 
the Town Moor and Parks Committee will 
allocate the necessary land for the holding 
of the show on the terms as previously; 
that the trade will give their support with 
their usual exhibits; that a working com- 
mittee is appointed to carry out the 
necessary details of the show and that the 
priz2 fund is guaranteed by the public. 
The flower show committee has accepted the 
offer and will constitute the working com- 
mittee to assist in carryihg out the necessary 
arrangements. It was agreed to hold the 
show on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 2, 3 and 4. The Newcastle 
Flower Show was established in 1824, and 
the Society hopes to commemorate the 
centenary of the flower show by increased 
enthusiasm for this important social fixture 
of the town. 


An Autumn Horticultural Exhibition at 
Antwerp.—The Horticultural Syndicate of 
Antwerp із organising a reat general 
horticultural exhibition to be held in that 
city during the month of September next. 
The schedule is already in the press and a 
copy will be forwarded to anyone making 
application for it. The promoters do not 
propose to award first, second and third 
prizes in the various classes, because, too 
frequently, two or three of the exhibits 
in a particular class are almost of equal 
value; instead, each exhibitor will receive a 
prize in proportion to the value of his 
exhibit and the artistic merit displayed in 
its arrangement. АП branches of horti- 
culture will be encouraged, including florists' 
flowers, floral decoration, fruit and forest 
tree cultivation, market gardening and 
plants. The Syndicate һаз received a 
promise of financial support from the 
Government of the Province and from the 
municipality: the latter, besides placing a 
large area at the disposal of the Committee 
has voted a large subsidy and offers the 
assistance of the department: of Public 
Parks, not only in organising and carrying 
on the exhibition, but also in making the 
parks, gardens and promenades under its 
ccnt-ol especially attractive during the 
period of the exhibition. Numerous impor- 
tant festivities and exhibitions wil! take 
place in Antwerp this year, including a 
battle of flowers, a big provincial agri- 
cultural exhibition, a town parks exhi- 
bition, à colonial fair, à bakery exhibition 
and a domestic gas exhibition, and certain 





of these events will coincide with the 
horticultural show. Their Majesties the 
King and Queen of the Belgians have 


promised their patronage and will give one 
of the prizes, and most of the important 
people of the city and province of Antwerp 
have submitted their names for inclusion in 
the Committee of Honour. 
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Mr. A. D. Cotton, F.L.S.—The Keeper of the 
Herbarium at Kew, Mr. A. D. Cotton, who 
succeeded Dr. Stapf when the latter retired 
from that position in 1922, is fortunately still 
a young man with, it is hoped, a long life of 
usefulness before him. As a youth he showed 
an intense love for plants, and quite early 
in his career gave evidence of a marked 
leaning towards the lower orders—Fungi and 
Algae. For а short period Mr. Cotton 
studied as a student in the old gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick, 
and afterwards worked for three years at the 
Royal College of Science, taking up his 
botanical studies under Prof. Farmer. 1% 
was here that he became attracted to the 
study of Cryptogamic Botany. His first 
position was that of Demonstrator and 
Assistant Lecturer in Botany at Manchester 
University, a position he occupied from 
1902-1904, and during that period he worked 
on Lichens and Marine Algae. In the latter 
year he was offered and accepted the position 
of Assistant in the Cryptogamic Department 
at Kew. Here he assisted the late Mr. George 


MR. A. D. COTTON, F.LS. 


Massee in his work on plant diseases and, 
continuing his former studies, he published 
numerous papers on Fungi and Algae At 
the beginning of 1915 he was transferred to 
the new Plant Pathology Laboratory on Kew 
Green, in charge of the mycologieal section. 
In 1918, he was appointed Mycologist to the 
Board of Agriculture, and later transferred 
to the  Ministry's Laboratory of Plant 
Pathology at Harpenden. While at Harpenden 
he organised the Official Plant Disease Survey 
(Mycological Section), and especially studied 
the diseases of Cereals and Potatos. Largely 
as a result of a visit to the United States of 
America, he investigated. the virus disease 
problem in England, and subsequently 
travelled considerably in England and Scotland 
to ascertain the actual economic importance 
of these diseases in so far as they affect 
Potato crops. As a result of the energy 
with which he carried out his investigations, 
and remembering his botanical achievements, 
it was no surprise to his many friends when 
in 1922 the Ministry of Agriculture invited 
him to succeed Dr. Stapf and to fill the im- 
portant position he now holds so ably at Kew. 


Instow Spring Flower Show.—Miss Hinchliff, 
Worlington House, Instow, is arranging a 
spring show to be held in the Rifle Hall, 
Instow, on Thursday, April 3. As in 
previous years there are classes for cut 
Daffodils, other flowers, cut flowering shrubs, 
pot plants, bulbs in fibre, and Apples. There 
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are no entrance fees. The exhibits will not be 
judged, consequently no prizes are offered, 
but cultivators in the Instow district are 
invited to enter what they are able to show 
in one of these sections. Free passes are 
given to exhibitors and admission to the 
general public is ls. 6d. from 2.30 to 5.30 
and 6d. from 5.30 to 8 p.m. Any profits 
accruing go to the purchase of Rifle Club 
furniture. It is of interest to observe that 
the first of these exhibitions was held in 
Worlington House, but afterwards at the 
Rifle Hall, and each year Miss Hinchliff 
has received greater support, and an 
increasing interest has been taken in the 
exhibition. 

Trial of ‘Spraying Machines.—Th» Royal 
Horticultural Society will carry out a trial 
of all types of apparatus for wet and dry 
spraying, and have fixed Wednesday, May 7, 
1924, for that purpose. Makers are invited 
to send their apparatus to Wisley for this 


trial. Makers own assistants may be present 
to explain апа to work the machines, ete., 
so that they may appear to the best 
advantage. The hour at which the trial 


will commence will be communicated later, 
but apparatus may be sent to Wisley any 
day before the trial and must be there 
ready for us» by 9 a.m. on Wednesday, 


May 7. Apparatus may be removed by the 
senders immediately after the trial, but it 
will be necessary for photographs, drawings 


and specifications of all apparatus to which 
the Certificate of the Society is given, to be 
deposited with the Society for identification 
purpeses before the apparatus leaves Wisley 


Loans to Agricultural Co-operative Societies.— 
The Ministry of Agriculture states that it 
is prepared to consider applications from 
agricultural co-operative societies for loans 
to enable them to develop forms of co- 
operation directed to the preparation and 
marketing of agricultural produce. Provision 
will be made in the estimates of the Ministry 
for the year 1924.25 for this purpose. 
Interest will be charged on the loan at 
5 per cent per annum, and the loan will 
be repayable in instalments spread over a 
period not exceeding twenty years. Both 
interest and repayment of principal will be 
payable half-yearly. The first payment in 
respect of both interest and principal may, 
if the society so desires, be deferred for 
thirty months after the date when the loan 
is actually paid over by the Ministry, or, 
if the loan is made in more than one 
instalment, thirty months after the date when 
the first instalment is paid. The first pay- 
ment to the Ministry wil be six months' 
interest on the whole amount of the loan 
and a proportion of the principal according 
to the period of the loan. 


Fruit Growing in Morayshire.—Aided and 
advised by skilled teachers from the North 
of Scotland College of Agriculture, experiments 
in fruit farming on a large and organised 
scale are being made on Morayshire farms. 
It is expected that this year an area of 
about thirty acres will be planted on the lines 
of the fruit farms now existing in Perthshire 
and the home counties of England. The fine 
natural advantages of Morayshire have already 
indicated what can be achieved in this direction, 
and the Governors of the College feel sure 
that, given a normal season, the results of 
their experiments should show farmers that 
profits may accrue from fruit growing. Black 
Currants, one of the most profitable of small 
fruits, wil be the chief crop, and a College 
organiser is to give assistance in the market- 
ing of surplus stocks and in the grading 
and preparing of fruit and vegetables for 
market. i 


Horticultural Exhibition at Stuttgart.—A 
horticultural exhibition is to be held at 
Stuggart, Württemberg, about the middle of 
August next, with a special class for novel- 
ties. The annual German “ Gardeners’ Day" 
is to be held at Stuttgart this year in 
conjunction with the exhibition, which will 
give the occasion an added interest. 
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Jamaica Banana Industry.—Some interesting 
(lata regarding the Banana-growing industry 
in Jamaica was given by Sir Arthur Shipley, 
Chairman of the Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, in The Times 
of March 18. He states that although 
Jamaica is usually associated with sugar and 
mun, fruit growing is the chief agricultural 
industry and the value of exported fruits, 
including Bananas, has grown from £350,000 
in 1915-1919 to £1,700,000 in 1920. The 
chief fruit exported is the Banana, of which 
some 55,000 acres were grown in 1921, and 
15,000,000 bunches are exported annually, 
chiefly to the United States of America. To 
meet the increased demand for this fruit 
new areas are constantly being opened up, 


and in the parish of St. James alone no 
fewer than five thousand acres are being 
brought under cultivation this season. The 


growers are, however, seriously troubled with 
& disease known as the Panama disease. It 
is caused by a Fusarium which attacks the 
walls of the vessels of the plants, resulting 
in the leaves turning yellow and then drying 
up. The valuable Gros Michel variety is 
highly susceptible to the disease. Endeavours 
are being made to raise a resistant strain, 
but the Banana seldom forms seeds. As a 
result, however, of some twenty-two thousand 
hand pollinations a number of seedings have 
been raised, but not in sufficient quantity to 
enable experiments to be made on a large scale. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Tues- 
day. April 1: Croydon and District Horticul- 
tural Society’s meeting; Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. Wednesday, 
April 2: Morley and District Paxton Society’s 
meeting; Royal Agricultural Society’s Council 
meeting. Thursday, April 3: Nottingham and 
Notts. Chrysanthemum Society's meeting. 
Saturday, April 5: Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. 

* Gardeners' Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Literary Piracy of Floricultural Publica- 
tions.—This vice has reached a point that 
is become intolerable, and it ought to be 
more than censured; it ought to be stopped 
entirely. Reproof is as useless to these 
compilers as à poutlice to the hide of a 
rhinoceros. As a glaring instance, look at 
the last number of Harrison's Floricultural 
Cabinet; of “Notes on New or Rare Plants," 
which are either extracted or compiled, there 
are two pages. From the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
there are three and one-third pages; from 
f;sardner's Travels in Brazil, four pages; from 
The Florist, a third of a page, and nearly 
the same amount from the Cottage Gardener, 
a total amount of ten pages of other writer's 
property appropriated by the proprietor of 
that work. I have taken the Floricultural 
Cabine! for years and have written more 
than once to the editor complaining that a 
reader, like myself, of the Chronicle, and 
similar works, have reason to be dissatisfied 
with such conduct, but it was never attended 
to, so I pen these few lines hoping his eye 
may meet them in your columns when next 
he may be levying his contributions upon 
them. I have no objection to pay the price 
for half the matter, but I dislike sanctioning 
this species of literary robbery as J should 
dislike buying à 4-lb. loaf when I knew 1-lb. 
of it was made of slolen materials. Mr. 
Johnson wants looking up also: a friend of 


mine used his list of nurserymen and seedsmen ° 


in his Gardening Almanack of this year, to 
forward his trade circulars, but before he 
had got far into it he had à number of 


his letters returned; but this is а small 
fault compared with his piracies. Fair Play. 
The Court of Chancery offers an immediate 
and final remedy for these  malpractices, 
which belong to the class of offences for 
which some swindlers have been just trans- 
ported, and for which others will, no doubt, 
travel the same road. The legal offence is 
different but the moral offence is the same. 
Gard. Chron., March 31, 1849. 

Publication Received. — Grass. By A. J. 
Maeself. Cecil Palmer, 49, Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Price 15s. net. 
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nearly all of easy 


the 


LUPINS. 


THERE is a tradition that during the flight 
of the Holy Family into Egypt the Lupin 
received the reproaches of the Virgin Mary 
because the noise the plants made when 
trodden on drew the attention of Herod’s 
soldiers to the spot where the tired travellers 
were resting. Whether this is true or not, 
praise is due to our modern Lupins for their 
great beauty and for the pleasure which 





they bring to those able to grow them ih 
their own gardens or see them growing 
elsewhere. 


The name Lupinus, /upus—a wolf, was 
given to the plant because it was supposed 
to destroy the fertility of the soil in which 
it was growing. The Lupin, as a matter of 
fact, fertilises the soil by means of the 
bacteria which live in its root-nodules and 
are able to gather nitrogen from the air and 
fix it for use in the soil. On the Continent 
it is quite a usual custom on poor, sandy, 
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soils to sow *rops of Lupins and then to 
plough or dig them in so as to enrich the 
ground. 

There are between eighty and ninety species in 
the genus and nearly all of them are worth 
growing. An interesting point is that in 
Europe nearly all the species are annuals, 
whilst in America they are mostly perennials. 
Lupins do not transplant well. They аге 
cultivation and if seed 
of the perennial sorts is sown in March and 
April and the plants treated as annuals, they will 
flower during the autumn of the same year. 
The plants may be divided during March or 
April. A border of Lupins makes а picture 
that is not soon forgotten and the floral 
display will last from May to September. 
Seed pods should not be allowed to form or 
period of flowering will be greatly 
shortened, In spring the perennial sorts should 
be afforded a. mulching of rotten manure. 

The garden varieties have mostly been 
derived from the herbaceous Lupinus poly- 
phyllus, which is synonymous with L. 
macrophyllus. This species is a native of 
California where it grows from three to four 
feet in height. The dark blue flowers are 
borne in spring and autumn. "The plant is a 


hardy perennial and the best times for 
planting it in English gardens are in the 
months of March or October. The white 


form is equally popular. 
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The popular Tree Lupin, Lupinus arboreus, 
a half-hardy, evergreen, shrubby species found 
in California, is very fragrant and |bears 
flowers of a delightful shade of yellow. In 
California it grows between 2 feet and 4 feet 
in height and flowers all the summer. In 
the South of England it often forms large 
bushes six or seven feet high which are 
smothered with blossoms, but in the cold 
parts of our northern counties the shoots may 
die down every year. It is readily propa- 
gated by means of seeds. Cuttings of the 
young wood pulled off with a heel of the 
older wood will strike readily in sandy soil 
in a warm, moist house or frame. The white 
variety Snow Queen is very beautiful and a 
new variety raised by Mr. Carlile of Twyford 
and named Light of Loddon is certainly a 
plant to include in all gardens. Other 
very fine varieties are Primrose Dame, with 
cream-coloured, fr nt flowers, and Sunset 
which is yellow, shaded with old gold. 

Tree Lupins may be flowered from seed 
the second season, and the seed тау be 
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sown in March or April, either in frames or 
out-of-doors. It should be covered with about 
a quarter of an inch of fine soil, and the 
seedlings should be thinned to six or 
eight inches apart, and moved into their 
permanent quarters in the early autumn or 
spring. The tree Lupins often die of prema- 
ture old age when about five or six years 
old, and young plants should always be 
available in order that any gaps may be 
filled. 

A new race of perpetual-flowering hybrids 
has been formed by crossing Lupinus arboreus 
with Lupinus polyphyllus. The plants carry 
long spikes of flowers varying in colour, 
some being vellow and blue whilst others are 


yellow and white, blue and white, soft 
primrose-yellow shaded rose, etc. Some of 
the best are Sunshine, a bright, golden 


yellow; Nelly, which has white flowers tinted 
with rose; and The Bride, the sweetly 
fragrant blooms of which are a soft primrose- 
yellow, shaded with delicate rose. 

The advance in the polyphyllus section is 
amazing, and new colours are being created 
each year by such tirms as Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Mr. Downer, Chichester (Fig. 69); Messrs. 
Barr & Sons, Messrs. Harkness, Bedale; Mr. 
Carlile, Twyford; and Mr. Clarence Elliott. 
Practically all the varieties listed by these firms 
are of great beauty and in selecting a few I do 
not wish in any way to minimise the charm 
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attaching to others. Downer’s Delight is a 
very striking variety, the colour of which is 
Чие! to describe. Mr. Downer refers to it 
as a deep red, but I should describe it as a 
terra-cotta and dull crimson bicolor. The 
flowers become a deeper red as they age, and 
although not so beautiful as some of the paler 
toned varieties Downer's Delight should be 
included in all collections. Downer’s Pink 
Pearl is a splendid variety with flowers of a 
gorgeous shade of deep rose. Favourite is 
light wedgwood-blue, whilst Tunic is shell- 
pink and white. Highlander, Seaside and 
May Fly are all beautiful shades of pink. 
Taplow Purple, and Zulu, & rich violet-purple 
variety, are two fine varieties offered by Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, whilst the deep mauve Felicity 
and the pretty, soft lilac H. Marshall which is 
tipped with chrome, were raised hy Mr. Carlile. 
The strain of Lupins raised by Messrs. 
Harkness and Sons include some lovely and 
uncommon combinations of colour, the finest 
of which are Dazzler, Fortunata and Mascot, 
all of which have apricot and yellow flowers, 
whilst Merry Times is a biscuit-fawn and Joy 
is apricot-pink with yellow wings. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, of Stevenage, 
introduced a very swectly scented 
known as the Six Hills Scented Hybrids. 

Amongst the species well worth growing 
in this country are the following :— 

L. Hartwegii, a Mexican perennial, usually 
grown in our gardens as an annual. During 
the period between July and October the 
plant grows to a height of about 2} feet and 
bears quantities of beautiful blue flowers with 
creamy white keels. L. Hartwegii coelestinus 
is a lovely variety with pale blue flowers. 
'The best plan is to sow seeds in the border 
and thin the young plants to nine or ten 
inches apart. So soon as they show signs of 
blooming pul up and destroy any which 
exhibit the rose form as these are not nearly 
so beautiful as the blue ones. 

L. perennis, which flowers during May, 
June and July, grows only two feet high aud 
has beautiful blue flowers. It is a perennial 
and native of North America. The plants 
root very deeply and are difficult to trans- 
plant. Seeds should either be sown where the 
plants are meant to remain or clse in pots, 
and the young plants placed in their permanent 
quarters as early as possible. 

L. nootkatensis is another dwarf perennial 
species flowering between May and July and 
averaginz only 12 to 18 inches in height. 
The blue flowers are often stained апа 
streaked with white and yellow. This Lupin 
thrives in almost any soil or situation and 
the whole plant is very hairy. 

Amongst the annual species we find some 
beautiful plants. L. atrococcineus bears beauti- 
ful crimson-scarlet flowers and the variety 
hybridus has blooms tipped with white. 
L. densiflorus, which hails from California, 
only grows to a height of 9 to 12 inches 
and in July produces numerous white flowers 
stained with pink or yellow. 

L. pubescens bears violet-blue flowers with 
white centres from July to September, whilst 
L. sulphureus has faintly perfumed, sulphur 
yellow flowers, borne on spikes 14 foot in 
height. L. luteus, sometimes known as L. 
odoratus, is the fragrant yellow Lupin so 
useful for ploughing into poor, sandy soils. 
This annual species grows about 1 to 14 foot 
high, and is a native of Sicily. 

L. mutabilis is a very fragrant, half-hardy, 
evergreen plant, although it is generally 
treated as a hardy annual. It is a native of 
South America and grows to a height of 3 to 
5 feet, flowering from June to August. The 
colour varies and may be white mixed with 
blue, pink mixed with cream, or even yellowish 
pink. 

L. Cruckshankii 





has 
strain 


has been found growing 
on the Peruvian Andes, near the edge of 
perpetual snow. It is considered by some 
authorities to be a varietv of L. mutabilis. 
lt flowers during July and grows 3 to 5 feet 
in height. The standard is a bluish purple, 
the middle of the flower deep yellow, and 
the wings blue or lilac. This species is 
ronarkably handsome and 1 saw it growing 
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to perfection during the early summer of 
1923 in Mr. Musgrave's charming garden near 
Godalming, and again, later, іп |Mr. P. D. 
Williams’ garden at Lanarth, near St. Keverne. 

Lupinus species such аз L. mutabilis and L. 
Cruckshankii may be raised from seeds sown 
in August or September. The seedlings 
should be kept in pots in a cold frame 
throughout the winter, ready for planting out 
in the spring. They will make splendid 
specimens during the summer if treated in 
this manner. Robert W. Ascroft, East Molesey. 





NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


tROUPED against dark-leaved evergreens 
some of the Forsythias are now very con- 
spicuous objects in the open parts of the 
woodland, and I always think these shrubs 
are more effective and pleasing used in this way 
than when trained formally. The ordinary form 
of F. suspensa may be somewhat looss-habited 
and ungainly as an open-ground shrub, and 
for this method of treatment F. intermedia and 
К. viridissima are better, owing to their more 
upright aud shapely manner of growth. 

In spite of the harsh, easterly wind 
continued frosts, Prunus cerasifera, 
Pissardii and Moseri, were in bloom before 
the middle of March, and for some weeks 
the tree Heaths, E. lusitanica, E. Veitchii, and 
E. arborea have been hung with their count- 
less little white or blush white flowers. 
Fortunately, these and Е. australis escaped 





and 
Vars. 


serious injury by breakage under the recent 
snowfall, this usually being the worst fate 
that ever befalls them in our winters. 

That fine old flowering Currant, Ribes 
sanguineum superbum, will be a gorgeous 


spectacle before these lines are in print, and 
the white variety (alba) is in its own way 
scarcely less attractive under the shade of 
deciduous trees. БК. speciosum is also an 
early bloomer, and the very fragrant R. aureum 
is a member of this genus that is by no 
means to be despised as a flowering shrub, 
to say nothing of its fine autumn colouring. 
Although we here in the west are apt to 
regard Viburnum Tinus with that contempt 
which is bred by familiarity, there is much 
to be snid for this delightful old shrub in one 
or other of its superior forms. Its masses of 
rich, glossy green, and abundant cymes of 
creamy-white, pink-tinted flowers which it 
yields from mid-winter onwards are welcome 
enough when other flowers are few. Moreover, 
this accommodating shrub appears to prosper 
with the best of good will under almost any 
conditions. 

There are few prettier bulbous plants in 
the woodland to-day than our little native 
Daffodil of the Welsh hillsides. These are 
scarcely taller than the Snowdrops, and in 
thern the pale-yellow segments of the perianth 
lic flat upon the trumpet. They spread freely 
by seed and are invariably the earliest of 
their race to bloom. Bulbocodium vernum, 
with long.raved flowers in a bright crimson- 
lilac and closely resembling some Colchicum of 
autumn, is blooming among dwarf Heaths. 
Scilla italien. is beginning to show colour so 


that it will be ready to “carry-on” its 
race when S. bifolia and certain of the 
S.  sibiriea set have ceased to bloom. 
Leucojum Wagneri (vernum  carpaticum) is 
increasing hardly less happily than the 
Snowdrops whose drifts of white annually 
grow more extensive across our Ivy-clad 


slopes, and not less vigorously, I may add, 
than the Muscari which every year crops-up 
in seme quite unexpected place. 

Primula rosea is showing its ruby buds by 
the water-side, where  Lysichiton camtschat- 
cense is unfurling its ebony spikes. P. Juliae, 
and one or two of its very robust offspring, 
have been in flower for some weeks in a cool 
spot in the rock garden. Here also is a 
litle Violet of an orange-buff or naukeen- 
yellow colour, faintly lined with purple, 
evidently a form of V. odorata, but of its 
origin I know nothing beyond tho fact that it 
came from Ireland. Of Anemone Hepatica 
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and A. angulosa, delightful as they all аге, 
the most attractive of the group to my imnut 
is the form sent out, I think, by Mr. Clarence 


Elliott as А. a. lilacina grandiflora. This is 
& very robust form of A. angulosa, quite 


evergreen here, a most prolifie bloomer, and 
the large flowers are a singularly lovely soft 
bluish-lilac. A. Pulsatilla is emerging from its 
woolly wrappings, but, except for the above 
and a few patches of A. blanda, this late 
season has little further in Anemones to 
offer us as yet. 

Draba aizoides has adorned its weathered- 
looking mound of bronzy-green with mustard- 


yellow and Alyssum Moellendorfianum has 
enlivened its silvery foliage with flower 
clusters of the same tint. The latter j> 


always the first of its kind to blossom here, 


just as the white-flowered, glaucous-lea ved 
Aethionema  iberideum is the first of the 
sister race to greet the spring. Gentiana 


acaulis (Gentianella), defying the night frosts, 
has had any quantity of its splendid 
trumpets open to the sun for a month past, 
and there is an equally brave show of colour 
on such vigorous Violas of the gracilis class as 
Lady Crisp and Perry’s Yellow. 

But if the season is exceptionally backward 
and flowers few, there is a refreshing note in 
the breaking foliage of deciduous shrubs. The 
Cotoneasters are especially early and delightful 
im this. respect, the most unkind weather 
being unable to check their ardent vitality. 
C. horizontalis, in two or three forms, C. 
adpressa, and such of the taller. kinds a= 
C. bullata, C. Zabellii, C. Dielsiana, and 
C. hupehensis have been filmed for some 
weeks with a veil of delicate green wluch is 
very attractive. Even earlier than these to 
come to leaf is Elcagnus argentea which has 
foliage a bronzy-gold before it assumes the 
remarkably silvery hue for which this shrub 
is so noteworthy. 
{7 АП the carly-flowering Rhododendrons had 
their blossoms and half-opened buds destroyed 
by frost in the first week of March, but 
R. ciliatum, having been held back by ithe 
prevailing low temperature, is now showing its 
pretty pink and white blooms. R. racemosum 
has been preceded by the somewhat similar 
R. oleifolium and certain of the Jacksoni class 
are showing colour. А. T. Johnson, Talyenfn, 
N. Wales. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


VisiTORS to Wisley during the next few 
weeks will miss the well-known and picturesque 
bridge by which one crosses the Lily ponds 
at the foot of the rock garden. It has 
been taken down on account of the rotten 
state of the timbering and is being replaced 
by a stronger built bridge of Oak, but less 
rustic in appearance than its predecessor. 
The Wistaria sinensis which garlanded the 
old bridge has not been destroyed and will 
be used to drape the sides of the new 
bridge when the latter is in position. 

Several kinds of bulbs are coming into 
flower in the rock garden, such аз the 
skv-blue Hyacinthus azureus, Chionodoxa 
sardensis, Narcissus minor, and Galanthus 
caucasicus grandis. The two last plants 
make a quaint contrast since the flowers of 
Narcissus minor are as small, compared with 
an ordinary Daffodil, as those of the Galan- 
thus are giants in comparison with a 
common Snowdrop. 

Many of the mossy Saxifrages, particularly 
the larger hybrids have gone off badly 
owing to the cold and wet. Of the smaller 
kinds, however, a flourishing patch of S. 
hibernica is conspicuous by reason of the 
rich red-brown colour of its compact rosettes, 
heightened by the proximity of a silvery 
carpet of S. aizoon var. baldensis, while near 
the bog garden the bright red-margined 
leaves of some plants of Galax aphylla are 
ulso very noticeable. 

Throughout the wild garden numerous 
plants of Helleborus orientalis are blooming. 
On an overcast day the dull red-purple 
flowers may not appear very attractive, but 
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when the sun is shining through them they 
become very much more interesting. In this 
wild garden the visitor is seldom unable to 
find hardy Cyclamen in flower between 
September and April At the present time 
Cyclamen Coum and C. ibericum are in bloom. 

In the alpine house some terrestrial Orchids 
collected by Mr. E. A. Bowles in Algeria 
are nearly in flower, and in their present 
stage bear a strong resemblance to our native 
Ophrys. A surprisingly graceful little hybrid 
of Primula Juliae, named Purple Splendour, 
is flowering in this house. The flowers are 
borne on slender stems and have an un- 
usually small yellow eye. 

Many varieties of Willow have been planted 
around the pond in ‘Seven Acres." These 
are now expanding their catkins, which are 
often very attractive and merit close examina- 
tion. Those borne by the male plant of 
Salix gracilistyla have red stamens which 
become more and more evident week by 
week when viewed through the grey, silken 
hairs which protect them. ‘The female form 
of this species does not appear to be in 
cultivation. Salix repens argentea which is 
a dwarf variety useful for spreading over the 
pond bank and Salix pruinosa are also note- 
worthy at this present stage. 

In the adjoining Erica garden are some 
good forms of Erica carnea, one of the 
best of which is the  bronze-leaved К. 
praecox rubra. In flower also are E. lusi- 
tanica and E. darleyonsis. J. E. G. White. 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


LOTHIANIA, NOV. GEN. 


PERIGONIUM manifeste bilabiatum, cupula 
sepalorum et mentum nulla, sepala lateralia 
pedi gynostemii producto affixa,  ecaudata, 
valde deflexa, labium inferius  formantia, 
apicibus erectis, incurvis, sepalum dorsale 
labium superius formans, erectum, triangulum, 
ecaudatum, apice deflexum, cum lateralibus 
faucem hiantem, apertam efficiens. Petala in 
apices acutos X vel filiformes producta. 
Labellum cuneato-flabellatum, unguiculatum 
cum tumore in  ungue.—Planta habitu 
generali Masdevalliae, rhizoma repens, caules 
et folia paulum inter se distantes, pedunculi 
folia aequantes vel excedentes, uniflori. 

L. MoRDAXx (Reichb. f.), Kraenzl.; Masde- 
vallia mordax, Reichb. f., in Flora, 1хіх 
(1886), 559—Caespitosa radices crassiusculae, 
caules breves lem. longi. Folia satis longe 
petiolata, lanceolata vel oblonga, acuta cum 
potiolo canaliculato circ. 10cm. longa, ad 1,2 
em. lata, dorso carinata. Scapi uniflori 
quam folia subduplo longiores. Flores ut 
supra descripti, sepala in marginibus denti- 
culata, in fauce muricata, 2-5 ad  2-8cm 
longa, casi lem. lata, lateralia dimidium usque 
fissa, omnia pallide lutea, rubro-striata et 
іп apicbus  inflexis rubra. Petala supra 
basin dilatata, in apices filiformes exeuntia. 








Labellum unguiculatum, cuneato-flabellatum, 
dentes  laterates trianguli, majores, dens 
medianus minor cum tumore in basi.— 


Colombia. Ја civitate cauca prope oppidum 
Popayan, ubi detexit F. C. Lehmann. 
Plants caespitose with long-stalked, lanceo- 
late, rather thin, coriaceous leaves, and he 
general appearance of a Masdevallia. The 
flowers are widely opened like the gaping 


mouth of some animal, and justify the 
specific name given by Reichenbach, the 
more so that the borders of the large 
sepals bear small teeth. The colour is pale 
yellow with faint reddish stripes and deep 


reddish points. The petals and lip are very 
small as in all Masdevallia-like plants; the 
petals are provided with a linear point; 
the lip has three teeth and a small tumor 
at the base of the middle one. The plant 


i» surely no Masdevallia but very near to 
this genus. The illustration (Fig. 70) is 
reproduced from a sketch by the late 


F. C. Lehmann, who detected the plant 
on the western declivities of the Munchique, 
near Popayán, Colombia. 
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I have named the genus in honour of 


the Marquis of Lothian of Newbattle Abbey. - 


The princely liberality of his lordship 
provided the means for Miss Florence 
Woolward’s well known Monograph of Masde- 
vallia, that ‘‘ monumentum aere perennius.” 
Dr. Kraenzlin, Wolfenbiittel, Brunswick. 





around the column and the sepals and petals 
have slight white margins and tips. The 
lip, which is broad and well formed, has a 
strongly defined yellow crest, in front of 
which is a large, ruby-red blotch, the margin 
being flaked with white. 


This Odontioda was raised by crossing 


FIG. 70.—LOTHIANIA MORDAX, KRAENZL. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 





ODONTIODA WARDEN. 


From the gardens of Clive Cookson, Esq., 
Nether Warden, Hexam, his gardener, Mr. 
W. J. Stables, sends a flower of a large 
und very beautiful Odontioda unique in its 
colour which is very difficult to describe, for 
the prevailing tint is made up of several 
colours which blend with charming effect. 
The ground colour is light coppery-orange 
with a pale violet glow over the surface. 
Small white markings are in the centre 


Odontiodu Madeline var. Prince of Orange 
(Oda. Charlesworthii x Odm. crispum) and 
Odm. Phillipsianum (eximium х  luteo-pur- 
pureum var. Vuylstekeanum). Thus the 
component ancestors аге chiefly Odonto- 
glossum crispum with О.  Pescatorei, О. 
Harryanum, the yellow form of О. 
luteo-purpurem and Cochlioda Noezliana; the 
last named, although entering but once, in 
the first cross, dominates the colour with its 
suggestion ої cinnabar-scarlet tint. The 
flower, which is as large and finely formed 
as the best Odontoglossum crispum, was taken 
from a spike of fourteen blooms, which must 
have been very handsome. 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to Sm JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Miltonia.—Plants of  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
M. Bleuana, and others of this section, are 
in full growth, and from now onwards will 
require plenty of water at the roots. Many 
of the plants are doveloping flower spikes 
from the partly developed pseudo-bulbs, and 
at this stage every precaution must be 
taken against attacks of thrips, which, if 
not kept in check, will attack the tender 
flower buds, causing them to become 
deformed. The plants should be afforded 
plenty of fresh air at all times, and lightly 
syringed on bright, sunny mornings, well up 
under the foliage, to encourage growth, and 
assist in warding off insect pests. The 
spraying should be done sufficiently early in 
the day for the foliage to become dry 
before night arrives. The house should be 
fumigated mildly on frequent occasions with a 
reliable vapourising compound. The present 
is not a suitable time for re-potting these 
Miltonias, but small plants that were 
divided early last autumn, or others that 
have been grown in small pots and become 
pot-bound, may be carefully turned out of 
their receptacles and shifted on into pots of 
larger size. 


Vanda.— After a long season of rest, Vanda 
teres and V. Miss Agnes Joaquim, have, 
with increased sunshine and moro atmos- 
pheric moisture, commenced to grow afresh, 
and in order to cause them to flower 
freely, they should be placed in a position 
in. the warm house where they тау be 
exposed to all the sunshine available, . and 
syringed frequently. V. teres will soon be 
showing flower spikes, and when the flowers 
are developed they should be protected 
from the sun, or they will soon lose their 
bright colourings. V. tricolor and V. suavis 
are growing freely, and should receive a 
little extra water at the roots. The plants 
will soon be developing flower spikes. These 
tall growing plants require to be carefully 
protected from strong sunshine at all times, 
or they will lose а number of their lower 
leaves. Every precaution should be taken 
against injury by drip from the roof, 
which is likely to cause an accumulation of 
moisture at the base of the leaves, resulting 
in decay. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVBDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Specimen Plants.— Old plants of Fuchsias 
which have been wintered under cool and 
dry conditions should now be encouraged to 
develop fresh growth. These plants make 
splendid material for furnishing large vases 
and bowls оп terraces, and in various 
positions in the flower garden. They need 
liberal treatment, and should be timed so 
that they are kept growing without becoming 
too pot bound, until they can be trans- 
ferred to their permanent positions. Continue 
the pinching and training of Ivy-leaved and 
Zonal Pelargoniums to be used for similar 
purposes, and shift them into larger pots as 
requirements demand. 


The Rock Garden.—Although spring growth 
has been delayed owing to the exceptionally 
cold season, the rock garden is ful of 
interest, and renewed activity із evident 
among its occupants, The plants should Бо 
examined at frequent intervals, ая such 
strong-growing subjects as Arabis, Aubrietias, 
and Cerastiums, spread very rapidly, and if 
not restricted, are liable to take full 
possession and cause losses among weaker 
subjects. Remove weeds before they rob 
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other plants and keep the surface soil 
moved to encourage vigorous growth. The 
raising of planta from seed is a fascinating 
method of maintaining a stock of young 
and vigorous plants for furnishing the rock 
garden. Seed sown now and the resultant 
plants grown on in a cold frame, will produce 
valuable material for replenishments and 
additions during next autumn and winter. 


Lawns.—Where top-dressings have been 
made and turf renovations carried out, 
lawns should be swept and rolled to ensure 
a clean surface for tho mowers. In warm 
districts where the soil is light it will be 
necessary to make the first mowing. 


Iris unguicularis (syn. stylosa).— Few plants 
are more valuable for winter flowering than 
this attractive Iris, which is now passing out 
of bloom. Where transplanting is necessary 
the roots should be lifted and replanted 
immediately, but this should only be «lone 
when undue crowding is apparent. 


Hedges.— Evergreen hedges in good condi- 
tion, which had their final trimming in late 
summer, will not need clipping now, but in 
the case of old hedges which have 
become bare and need hard cutting back 
the present is a suitable time to carry out 
the work. Remove all dead aud faulty 
wood and cut the remainder back to the 
base of sound growths. When the pruning 
is done very severely the hedge shoull be 
syringed «daily until new growth is active. 


—— ——— ———— 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GBORGE 

HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
Chrysanthemums.—Plants that were raised 
from cuttings inserted during December and 
early January, and subsequently potted in a 
mixture of fibrous loam, leaf mould, decayed 


manure and a little fine charcoal and soot 
with sharp sand to render the mixture 
porous, should be kept growing sturdily, 


admitting air whenever the weather is 
suitable for ventilating. Those intended for 
growing as bush plants should have had the 


tops of their growth pinched out when the 
shoots were two or three inches tall, and 
stopping should be done again when the 


fresh growths have developed another three 
inches. A batch of Chrysanthemums in 
flower at Christmas and January is very 
valuable. In January of this year we had 
excellent late flowers from such varieties as 
Edith Cavell, chestnut-bronze ; Framfield 
Glory, — orange-yellow ; Helena Williams, 
sulphur-yellow ; Francis Pilan, yellow; Mme. 
Oberthur, white; Mrs. J. J. Thompson, 
white; Yellow Mrs. Thompson; Charm of 
Winter, white ; Heston White, Framfield 
Pink and Admiral Gervasse, pink. 


Gesnera zebrina.—This beautiful Gesnera- 
ceous plant and its varieties аге valuable 
for the decoration of the greenhouse in 
mid-autumn and early winter. Plants having 
passed out of flower should be | afforded a 
light position in a warm house, and they 
should receive attention in watering and 
feeding to enable them to build up their 
corms previous to resting them. 


Plumbago rosea.—This is another beautiful 
autumn and winter flowering plant, and both 
this species and Р. coccinea ате worth 
growing in quantity for the special purpose 
of the decoration of dinner tables. Plants 
which were shortened after flowering should 
be rested in a dry position near the roof 
glass in а moderately warm house, and 
they wil need but very little water. 
March їз а suitable month in which to 
insert the cuttings, and shoots for the 
purpose may be obtained from old planta 
that were shaken out during February, cut 
back and re-potted in fresh open soil and 
grown in a warm, moist housc. One-year- 
old plants may be grown on for another 
season's flowering. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Insect Ревіз. With the advont of warmer 
weather a close watch should be kept for 
all kinds of insects on opening buds ази! 
young foliage of fruit trees. Green flv will 
soon make its appearance, and prompt 
measures should be taken to keep it in 
check. A stock of suitable insecticides 
should be had in readiness for use, and on 
the first signs of infestation, recourse should 
be had to them as desired. The directions 
given by the makers should be strictly 
adhered to. remembering that two or three 
light applications are far. better and safer 
than one drastic one. 


Fruit Blossom.—Where treos аге comiug 
into bloom pay attention to the sheltering 
of them from frosts and cold winds, 
especially Apricots. The petals of Apricots 
are‘ very fragile, and the bloom should be 
kept as dry as possible. Each flower should 
be pollinated by lightly touching it with a 
rabbits tail or camel-hair brush. A little 
extra attention in this respect wil well 


repay the cultivator. Do not fail to lower 
the blinds over the trees at night. The 


coverings should not be dispensed with 
directly the fruits have set, as the latter 
&re very tender, and it is wise to protect 
them for a while or at least, until the 
foliage does so more or less. 


Trees on North Walls.—Trees growing on 


north walls, other than Morello Cherries, 
should be pruned and nailed by now. 
Theso fruits may always be left until last, 


as naturally they do not bloom so early 
as the others. Treat the borders as advised 
in à previous calendar and also cleanse the 
stems and branches of the trees if necessary. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATRMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALI-CAIW, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. - 


Early Peaches.—Early permanent Peach trees 
have made sufficient growth to require 
attention with regard to training the shoots 
in position. Although there is no gain in 
hastening this work, care should be taken 
that the young growths required to furnish 
the tree for another season do not grow on 
the wrong side of the wires. The removal 
of surplus growths should be done gradually, 
as advised in the case of vines; the thinning 
of the fruit should be done carefully, until such 
time as one can be quite sure that the 
young fruits are swelling freely. With the 
inereasing sun power see that tho borders 
are well supplied with water. Close the house 
early in the afternoon, and syringe the trees 
freely with tepid rain water on all bright 
days. No time can be given as to when 
the house should be closed, as much will depend 
on the aspect; but I would advise growers 
to make use of sun-heat as much as possible, 
using only sufficient fire-heat to keep the 
atmosphere comparatively dry at nights. 


Successional Peach House.—As tho trees in 
the second early house are growing freely 
prompt attention should be given to 
disbudding. The shoots to be removed first 
are those on the under side of the old 
wood, subsequently taking out those on the 
top side, and the remaining growths at 
intervals until the whole of the shoots are 
reduced to one basal and one leading growth. 
This practice will not apply to young trees 
that have not filled their allotted position. 
Where the trees have failed to set fruits 
frecly, great care wil be needed not to 
reduce the crop by injuring any. А safer 
plan wil be to pinch the young shoot at 
the second or third leaf. Close the house 
as advised for early Peaches. 


Strawberries.—To insure à succession of 
ripe berries, a large batch of plants should 
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be introduced to a cool house, from which 
frost is excluded. Much finer fruits may be 
obtained from plants grown under these 
conditions than those subjected to fire heat. 


With the lengthening days and the in- 
creasing sun heat, the plants will grow 
sturdier and a larger crop will be obtained. 
The early crop on plants started into 
growth in January, is now ripening. No 
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ANNUALS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


CALCEOLARIA. 

THE genus Calceolaria includes two half. 
hardy annual species, viz., C. chelidonioides 
and С. mexicana, both of which are 
deserving of more general cultivation in the 








FIG. 71—AN EXHIBIT AT THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW HELD IN THE AKASAKA 


IMPERIAL PALACE, TOKYO 


manure of any description should be given 
when the fruit begins to colour, and less 
water is needed at the roots to insure the 
berries being of good flavour. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Beet.—A sowing of Egyptian Turnip-rooted 
Beet may be made on a south border. 
Spinach Beet should be cleared of dead 
leaves and the ground between the rows 
stirred to encourage new growth to develop. 


Seakale.—Young thongs that were prepared 
some time ago and placed in ashes will now 
have a few prominent buds on each. As 
soon as the ground is suitable for working, 
the thongs should be planted in their 
growing quarters. Before planting them 
remove all the growths except two and in 


due time the plant will develop these 
prominently when the weaker one should be 
rubbed off. A suitable distance to plant 


Seakale is 18 inches between the rows and 
8 inches between the thongs. Seakale seed 
may be sown now in rows made 3 inches 
deep. 


Aubergines.—The fruit of the Egg plant 
makes а delicious vegetable and із very 
ornamental. Seed should be sown now and 
germinated in bottom heat, but as soon as 
the seedlings appear they should be placed 
on a shelf near the roof-glass to keep them 
sturdy. They are too tender to grow in 
the open except in a very warm corner; 
much the best results are obtained from 
plants grown in pots under glass. 


Peas.—The earliest Peas will now need 
staking. Draw a quantity of soil up to 
each side of the rows before the stakes are 
inserted, and when the plants have been 
staked dust soot liberally along the rows; 
this material will help to check both slugs 
and sparrows. Another liberal sowing should 
be made for successional cropping. Advantage 
should be taken when the ground is too 
wet to cultivate it, to prepare plenty of 
Pea and Bean sticks of a size suitable. for 
the different varieties. 


(SEE P. 177) 


small, unheated greenhouse. Both have 
small, yellow flowers, and аге quite easily 
grown in any ordinary potting compost. 
The large-flowered greenhouse varieties are 
treated as biennials, but for the present pur- 
pose may be regarded as annuals. The seed is 
best sown during July, and the soil in the seed 
pans should be watered some hours before 
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moisture at all times. Cool, low.roofed pits 
are the best places for their cultivation, and 
while really good specimens may be grown 
in eight-inch or nine-inch pots, excellent 
examples may be grown in six-inch or 
seven-inch pots. The potting compost should 
be light and rich. Old Mushroom - bed 
manure and dried cow manure are excellent 
materials to mix with the compost. 

Caleeolarias are very subject to attacks 
of green fly and should therefore Бе 
subjected to frequent light fumigations. 

There are several strains of Calceolarias 
with smaller flowers than those of the best 
“ herbaeeous" strain; they are very decora- 
tive and succeed under the same treatment 
as that advised for the —large-flowered 
varieties. 

C. corymbosa, seed of which is sold under 
the name of C. Fairy Queen, is а beautiful 
annual species, with deep, yellow flowers, and 
was introduced from Chili in 1822. It is no 
doubt one of the progenitors of the presert 
day garden Calceolarias. This beautiful species 
is worthy of cultivation, succeeding as it does 
under the same cool treatment needed by the 
large-flowered section. 

The beautiful hybrids between C. cana and 
the large-flowered varieties, are also deserving 
of more general eultivation, especially by those 
who are keen lovers of plants, as the small 
flowers, spotted and marked in various colours, 
are very quaint and beautiful, 


CALENDULA OFFICINALIS. 


THIS common, hardy annual is not generally 
regarded as worthy of attention for pot 
cultivation, nevertheless, it is very useful for 
this purpose, especially for autumn flowering, 
the bright yellow and orange-coloured flowers 
being very useful in the conservatory. 

They grow freely in any ordinary soil, but 
for pot cultivation it is best to use a fairly 
heavy loam, making it firm in the pots; the 
resulting growth is then more sturdy and 
floriferous than when a light, loose compost is 
used. For autumn flowering seeds should te 
sown towards the end of June, and tle 
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FIG. CHRYSANTHEMUM 
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sowing the very fine seed on the surface. 
Place a piece of glass over the seed pan 
and keep it shaded until germination takes 
place. When the young seedlings are fit to 
handle they should be  pricked off into 
pans or boxes of light, rich soil. 

This type of Calceolaria requires perfectly 
cool treatment, with plenty of atmospheric 


WITH 


EIGHT HUNDRED FLOWERS, 
FUJI (SEE P. 1.7). 


TRAINED 


seed boxes placed in a cold frame. When 
large enough to handle, the young seedlings 
should be placed singly in small pots ard 
subsequently potted on as they require it, 
until they are in six-inch pots, which is а 
useful size for flowering them in. The plants 
may at all stages be grown in cold - frames, 
J. Coutta, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
ADYEETISENENTS 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Iliustrations.—The Editors wiil be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 


cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 
would 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents [ 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, they 
would kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the 
effect that letters relating to financial matters and to 
advertisements should be addressed to the PUBLISHER ; 
and that all communications intended for publication 
or referring to the literary department, and all plants 
to be named should be directed to the EDITORS. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise when 
letters are misdirected. 


should be sent to the 
Tavistock Street, Covent 


A NEW COLLECTOR OF 
CHINESE PLANTS. 


HE name of a new collector has now to 
T be added to the list of those to whom 
we are indebted for the introduction of 
plants from China. It is that of M. Hers, 
Administrator of the Lung Hai and Pien Lo 
Railways—an undertaking that will, in a few 
years time, enable tourists to reach the north- 
western zones of China in safety and comfort, 
thus opening up а region only accessible 
nowadays after a long and strenuous journey. 
M. Hers is an able and highly educated 
Belgian who settled in China many years ago. 
He is keenly interested in dendrology, and all 
his spare time, as well as part of his business 
time, is spent in the study of the Chinese native 
sylva. The matter is of particular interest 
to the railway authorities, which are concerned 
with the plantations on railway banks, around 
stations, track logs, etc., consequently his Com- 
pany assists him in every way in his endeavours. 
M. Hers collects seeds whenever possible, and 
sends parcels of the rarest species to many 
scientific establishments in Europe and else- 
where, and especially to the botanical depart- 
ment of Messrs. Vilmorin Andrieux and Co., 
at Verrieres—who have undertaken the task 
of distributing them in France—and to Kew, 
Dried herbarium specimens are sent to the 
Arnold Arboretum, which institution has agreed 
to determine them. So far, over two thousand 
species, old or new, have been collected, and 


seeds of several hundreds have reached 
European correspondents. These seeds have 


been collected їп the provinces of Honan, 
Kiangsu, Shensi, and Kansu. 

Amongst the most interesting subjects thus 
introduced are: Picea Wilsoni, Pteroceltis 
Tatarinowi, Celtis koraiensis, Be‘u'a albo- 
sinensis, Carpinus Fargesiana, Zelkova sinica, 
Acer Hersii, Quercus Baroni, Albizzia kalkora, 
Corus poliophylla, Larix dahurica var. Princi- 
pis — Rupprechtii, Corylus Sieboldiana var. 
mandshurica, and Cornus — Bretschneideri. 
Hardy forms of Sapium sebiferum, Sterculia 
platanifolia and Liquidambar formosana, 
harvested in the most northern points of their 
habitat, have also been sent. M. Dode, the 
well-known French author who specialises in 
Salix and Populus, has received numerous 
cuttings of species of these genera. 

M. Hers has already published a number of 
interesting notes on the trees and shrubs of 
China, and probably the most interesting are 
in a neat booklet entitled List of Ligneous 
Species Observed in Northern Honan, which is a 
reprint of an article contributed by him last 
year to the Journal of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. liii). This 
booklet, nicely printed, gives in alphabetical 
order the names of all species and varieties 
M. Hers has found. To every botanical name 
is added, besides the author.ty, the Chinese 
name. The latter has not been eisy to 
secure, as the Chinese have a tendency to 
give different names in differeat districts or 
to give the same name to plants differing 
widely in botanical relationship. These names 
are given both in Chinese writing and in 
Roman characters. 

The list includes nearly four hundred species 
and varieties belonging to one hundred and 
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sixty-six genera. The genera most richly 
represented are: Acer, twelve Species ; Benzoin, 
five species; Carpinus, five species; Coton- 
easter, five species; Euonymus, eleven species ; 
Lespedeza, six species; Lonicera, seven species ; 
Populus, five species; Prunus, ten species; 
Quercus, nine species; Rhamnus, seven species ; 





FIG. 73.—8AGA-GIKU, BRUSH-FLOWERED 


CHRYSANTHEMUM (8EE P. 177). 


Rosa, eight species; Salix, nine species; 
Syringa, seven species; Tilia, five species; and 
Ulmus, six species. Amongst species rare in 
Europe, or particularly interesting, and found 
in Honan by M. Hers, are: Acer Francheti, 
Cladrastis Wilsoni, Evodia Henryi, Magnolia 
aulacosperma, Mahonia Fargesii, Malus hanon- 


FIG. 74.—SAN-GIKU, MOUNTAIN CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM IN CASCADE FORM (SEE P. 177). 


ensis, Paulownia Duclouxii, Syringa affinis, 
Tilia — Henryana, Ulmus Wilsoniana and 
Viburnum shensianum. 

M. Hers points out that Honan had formerly 
a well-known flora. Old publications like the 
Kiu Kiuang Pen Tsao, published in the 
fourteenth century, and the Shuo Sung, 
published in 1716, give complete descriptions 
of the plants then known; apparently these 
were a great (eal more numerous than now, 
especially as regards ligneous species. Recent 
collectors do not seem to have troubled at all 
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about Honan. The surroundings of the roads, 
fairly numerous, that cross this province in 
the south are so bare looking, states M. Hers, 
that no botanist ever thinks of examining 
them. The northern mountainous part of 
Honan, however, sitvated between 33° 30 and 
35° 30’ of north latitude and about 5,000 feet 
about sea level, is quite interesting. Par- 
ticularly rich, vegetatively, are the ranges of 
the Fiu Niu Shan and of the Tien Tai Shan. 

A very interesting endeavour of M. Her, 
commenced a few years ago was, unfortunately, 
a failure. He tried to establish at Chengchow 
an arboretum where all trees and shrubs 
collected by him during his travels would 
be assembled. The difference of climate, 
however, proved too great for the majority of 
these plants. Pines, for instance, could not 
withstand the hot, dry atmosphere of the 
low-lving district, neither could many Oaks, 
Maples, and other subjects; the undertaking. 
therefore, was discontinued after a few years. 
M. Hers is pursuing his activities in the 
provinces of Kiangsu, Shensi and Kansu, and, 
besides sending seeds collected there, is pre- 
paring lists of the ligneous plants found in 
those provinces; these seeds and publications 
will certainly receive a hearty welcome from 
all interested in dendrology. C. L., Paris. 
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NEW NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir JoHN RUSSELL in an article entitled 
“The New Nitrogenous Fertilizers of Great 
Britain,” contributed to The International! 
Review of the Science and Practice of Agri- 
culture, Vol. 1, No. 4, outlines the uses of 
the comparatively new nitrogenous fertilizers 
nitrate of lime, nitrate of ammonia, urea, 
ammonium chloride and cyanamide. The first 
named substance has been tested at а large 
numbers of centres and has proved as effective 
as nitrate of soda, but, like this material, it 
has the disadvantage that it is apt to turn 
sticky in a moist atmosphere and must be 
conveyed in casks, a fact which necessarily 
adds to the cost of transport. As, however, 
it contains calcium in place of sodium it 
does not impair the texture of heavy soil 
as is often the case with nitrate of soda, 
and moreover it is of value for using on 
soils deficient in lime. Nitrate of ammonia 
is one of the most concentrated nitrogenous 
manures on the market, and when pure 
contains 35% of nitrogen, equivalent to 4219, 
of ammonia, About half the nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate is immediately available for 


the requirements of the plants, the other 
half in the form of ammonia comes unto 
action somewhat late. It is very suitable 


for general crops and is perhaps the quickest 
acting top-dressing known being even more 
soluble than nitrate of soda, and at the same 
time as part of the nitrogen is in the form 
of ammonia, it is not so liable to leach 
away if the weather is wet. It should be 
applied in showery weather as it is likely 
to burn the foliage of plants should the _ 
weather be hot and dry at the time of its 
application. 

Urea, by reason of its containing 37% of 
nitrogen, has a great advantage wherever trans- 
port is an important consideration and the free- 
dom from secondary injurious effects renders it 
а very desirable fertilizer. With regard to 
ammonium chloride it is difficult at present 
to say what future lies before it. Apparently. 
it possesses one serious disadvantage in that 
it appears to increase the risk of loss by 
drainage, and when its various effects on 
the soil and the plant have been better- 
known it will be possible to set out the 
conditions under which it can be used to 
the maximum advantage. Cyanamide is briefly 
referred to by the author who states that 
its direct action as a fertilizer is not so 
good as that of the aforesaid substances, 
and that it may be fairly readily converted 
by the manufacturer into one or other of 
them. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN JAPAN. 


BECAUSE of its association with the 
Royal Family for nine hundred years 
the Chrysanthemum із regarded . with 


special interest and veneration in the island 
kingdom of Japan. Year by year during 
that long period there has been an annual 
celebration of the Chrysanthemum, and this 
has always been directly associated with 
the Royal Family itself. In the ordinary 
way when the term Chrysanthemum is 
used without qualification the Japanese 
invariably refer to autumn-flowering varieties. 
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(3) Hironoshi-giku ог broad-petalled Chry- 
santhemum. This last group includes the 
sixteen-petalled Chrysanthemum (Fig. 75, D), 
which is the crest of the Imperial family 
of Japan, and it has no fewer than sixteen 
sub-divisions, each of which is descriptive of 
the form and style of the florets. 


In section II. the main groups are (1) 
Chu-giku (Fig. 75, A), also known аз the 
Kurui-giku, the medium Chrysanthemum or 


mobile-petalled Chrysanthemum ; these varieties 


have tubular, quilled and flat petals, 
counting from circumference to centre; 
the petals gradually fold down in some 


definite form ig about ten days, ie., 
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Ko-giku, small Chrysanthemum ; (2) San- 
giku or Mountain Chrysanthemum (Fig. 74): 
(3) Nanako-giku, Pompon Chrysanthemum ; the 
varieties in this section are often trained to 
represent a human figure оп а stage and 
this method of cultivation, and training 
originated about one hundred and twenty 
years ago in Yedo-—Tokyo of to-day; (4) 
Azamia-giku, or Thistle Chrysanthemum. 
The popularity of the Chrysanthemum in 
Japan is unquestioned. The flower has 
been improved in different’ respects in different 
parts of Japan, in accordance with the 
taste of the people, consequently, some of 
the groups or sections are, named after 


FIG. 75.—TYPES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN JAPAN. 
A. Kurui-giku, Mobile-petalled Chrysanthemum; R. Oh-giku, Large Chrysanthemum: С. Hosokuda-giku, Thread-petalled Chrysanthemum ; p, Hironoshi-giku : 


with 
great a 


It will be understood, however, that 
such a long history and so 
popularity, immense numbers of varieties 
have been raised in Japan. Those in 
cultivation are grouped in certain sections 


and these sections are sub-divided into 
groups which are again broken up into 
very many sub-divisions. According to the 


usual method, the  Chrysanthemums of 
Japan are classified in three great sections 
—Macroflorae, Medioflorae and Microflorae. 


. The first section includes flowers of large 
size, single or double, from eight to 
twenty.five inches in diameter, and with 
leaves from three to seven inches long. 


The main groups of the  large-flowered 
section are (1) Oh-giku, or large Chrysan- 
themum (Fig. 75, в); (2) Hosokuda-giku, or 
thread-petalled Chrysanthemum (Fig. 75, с); 


broad-petalled Chrysanthemum. 


clock-wise, counter clock-wise, etc. (2) Higo- 
giku; the varieties in this group have been 
cultivated chiefly in the province of Ніро 
of Kyushu; (3) Choji-giku, ог Anemone- 
flowered Chrysanthemum ; (4) Saga-giku 
(Fig. 73); the varieties in this group are 
said to have originated in Saga, 
Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, and are 
still grown by some aristocratic people 
there. The varieties in group four 
flowers in which the florets stretch 
horizontally when they first open, 
gradually stand up more or less 
the course of about one week, and look 
very like paint brushes as the petals 
are very narrow ; (5) Ise-giku, named after 
a province in the central part of Japan. 

In section III, consisting of smaller- 
flowered varieties, the main groups are (1) 


out 
then 
erect in 


near 


have 


they have , been 
numerous Chry- 
Japan, each of 
varieties of a certain 
group or sub-division. Both by cultivation 
and the raising of seedlings each Society 
endeavours to improve the special class in 
which it is interested. The strictest possible 


the locality in which 

chiefly grown. There are 
santhemum Societies in 
which specialises іп 


regulations are enforced, especially in con- 
nection with the standards of judging. 

It is impossible to state what particular 
kind of Chrysanthemum is more popular 
than another throughout Japan, as people 
very greatly respect old methods of culti- 
vation which attach to a special locality 
and notably the varieties originated by 
their ancestors. Possibly, however, Oh-giku 


and Hosokuda-giku are becoming particularly 
popular, because of the magnificent display 
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the flowers make at exhibitions, and they 
are particularly welcomed in large cities like 
those of Tokyo, Kyoto and others. The 
San-giku finds favour by reason of its 
neatness and the ease with which it may 
he cultivated. What is known as_ the 
Cascade form of San-giku is particularly 


suitable for room decoration in Japanese 
houses. 

Not only Chrysanthemums but many 
other flowers are cultivated by every 


Japanese family. All the Japanese people 
love flowers, but at the same time they do 


not necessarily grow the flowers for the 
flowers’ sake, but for the pleasure which 
cultivation affords. They delight in culti- 


vation, consequently mere size in a flower 
which is valued at a flower show is by no 
means generally approved by cultivators. 
Of such a flower the bulk of the enthusiasts 
would say—‘‘It is magnificent; it is large 
enough to win a prize at a show, but size 
does not always mean beauty.” The 
Japanese love to have flowers which har- 
monise with the surroundings, therefore a 
very large number value the smaller-sized 
Chu-giku and thoroughly enjoy the daily 
change shown by the automatic motion of 
the petals. Others take special delight in 
the quietness and neatness of Saga-giku, 
which suggests great refinement. A Cascade- 
trained San-giku (Fig. 74) in a small pot on 
Toko-no-ma (the special decorative part іп 
a Japanese room), with а basketful of 
flowers and Kakemono (Japanese hanging 
pictures), is sufficient to give pleasure to 
any Japanese. 

Trained plants of the large varieties of 
Chrysanthemums as carried out by certain 
specialists are not generally popular. The 
Japanese consider the Chrysanthemum plant 
as a whole, but it is not greatly praised 
unless it has suitable and abundant foliage 
as well as flowers true to type. In the 
United States of America and in some 
parts of Europe, people are very keen on 
the colour of the  Chrysanthemum and 
generally use flowers iu massive decorations. 
In Japan the people pay more attention to 
the form of the flower, the length, 
curvature and shape of the petals апа 
guard petals. Their interest is so keen that 
no detail of the flower is too small for 
their consideration. Indeed, it would be 
very difficult for me to explain to a 
European this extreme keenness of interest. 
I think the old family system of Japan 
must be responsible for this result. А 
whole family may possess the same taste, 
the same love of ornamental plants, and 
generation after generation will take the 
same amount of care in their cultivation 
and obtain the same amount of enjoyment 
from them; but being taught how to grow 
and observe them from childhood they 
become very critical, and living with their 
flowers day by day their observations go 
further into details than is usually the 
case. For instance, the cultivation of the 
plant in a dwarf form in а pot is only 
done successfully by the continuous care of 


those whose families have long been 
associated with that particular method. 
It may be pointed out that there are 


edible (Ryori.giku) as well as ornamental 
Chrysanthemums in Japan; the former 
usually have yellow, fragrant petals which 
are used in cooking, but, of course, the 
ornamental sorts form by far the most important 
group. There are also  multiple-flowered 
sorts of the Hen-and-Chicken type. 

At the great Chrysanthemum . festival 
wonderful displays are made in the Imperial 


Garden. In addition to thousands of plants 
grown with a single stem and one flower 
there are huge trained plants. Some 
of the  large-flowered varieties тау Бе 
thirteen feet high, with blooms from ten 
inches to nineteen inches in diameter. 
Others, trained to represent the famous 
Mt. Fuji (Fig. 72) may carry so many 
as a thousand flowers, each eight inches 


wide, and the specimen may measure up to 


. of hay, 


eighteen feet wide, ten feet high and 
twelve feet through. These Chrysanthemums 
are displayed under а roof of oil-painted 
paper, surrounded by a fine Bamboo screen 
and draping of heavy crepe silk. In Fig. 71 
each diagonal line represents one variety of 
Chrysanthemum with a card on the foremost 
plant carrying the varietal name. The 
name of a new variety is given by the 
members of the Bureau of Poetry in the 
Imperial Court.—Teizo Niwa, Prof., Imperial 
College, Tokyo. 





IRRIGATION IN ITALY. 


Nor long since I spent a holiday in Milan, 
and was asked by an old friend—who had 
resided in England for thirty years, and 
had extensively farmed during that time—to 
Visit his estate situated in one of the most 
favoured spots for a certain system of 
farming. 

An idea of the fertility of his land may 





be gathered from the statement that the 
home farm of about 450 acres, which 1з 
under my friend's personal management, 


carries and supports, with a yearly expendi- 
ture of £60 on artificial food, 170  milch 
cows (Swiss breed), 50 heifers, 24 working 


horses and 28 ycarlings, besides producing on. 


for the purpose of 
Rice, Cabbage and 


one-third of the land, 
rotation, Wheat, Maize, 
other fodder crops. 

At any period of the year the land can 
be irrigated every ten days, and by centuries 
of work has been brought to such a level 
that on no part of the land can the depth 
of water be more than one inch; all parts 
of the land are uniformily irrigated. By this 
metbod of irrigation six cuts of grass may 
be obtained, and besides the grass stall-fed 
to the cattle, 900 tons of hay have been 


. produced, the hay consisting mostly of the 


crop following the first cutting of Italian 
Clover, which is indigenous and grows 
luxuriantly. 

From one pertica of land (which is equal to 
660 square metres), a yearly yield of 8/900 kilos 
250 kilos of Wheat, 40 kilos of 
Maize and 4} kilos of Rice is obtained—-the 
rent of such land being 120 lire per pertica, 
which at the rate of exchange of 100 lire 
to the £ is 24s. The marvellous growth of 
vegetation is shown by the fact that after 
Wheat is cut in June or the beginning of 
July two good crops of lhay are obtained, 
and when too late for more hay there is 
an abundant crop to be fed oft. 

The estate is in that part of the country 
where water meadows were first instituted 
500 to 600 years ago by the monks, who 
found that the water of many springs was 
much warmer than the atmosphere, and by 
running the water over the land, found that 


vegetation was greatly encouraged during 
even cold spells. The water meadows are 
the most perfect in the world. It must 


not be considered that the climate at any 
time is tropical—it is as hot as in any 
part of Europe, but the winters are cold, 
in so much that skating is enjoyed. What 
surprised me is that my friend should ever 
have thought of improving the bountiful 
production of the land by introducing a 
new system and cultivating vines and such 
fruits as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, ete., 
but such is the success obtained that the estate 
is being constantly visited by the principal 
growers in Italy and by horticultural 
students. 

I have scen a portion of a Phylloxera- 
proof vine grafted on to a table Grape 
vine, put in the soil in March, with the 
shoot four yards in height in September. 
This will be replanted this winter and next 
season will certainly produce Grapes. Pears, 
Apples and Cherries grafted in the previous 
August shewed in September of the year 
following stems of about three yards high 
and three-quarter inch in circumference, 
Peaches that were kernels in March, 1922, 


and grafted in the following September were 
over nino feet high with stems one-and-a-half 
inches in diameter. There were Pear trees 
two years after grafting, carrying ten to 
fourteen Pears of over half-pound weight each. 


The cultivation of fruit trees has been 
carried out оп a large scale, so that my 
friend can place Pear and Apple trees on 


the market at 6d. each, and vines and 
Peach trees at 5d. each! To an Englishman 
accustomed to the slow development of these 
trees in our own climate the growth 
obtained seems incredible. 

A considerable acreage is devoted to horti- 


culture. For instance I saw a field of 
Zinnias a mass of bloom, the flowers being 
six inches in diameter and the range of 


colours ‘marvellous. It was а revelation to 
one accustomed to the Cockscomb as grown 
in England, to see plants hardly two feet 
high with “combs” sixteen inches long and 
correspondingly broad, perfect in shape, whilst 
the colours were of greatly varied shade. 
Balsams grown by the acre were a glorious 
sight, and though it was late in the season, 
І could see from the appearance of the 
numerous borders devoted to perennials and 
annuals, still a mass of bloom, the success 
that had attended the cultivation of all the 
favourite flowers of our English gardens. It 
was quite commonplace to find row after 
row of Sweet Peas with five blooms on each 
stem. Cannas also grow profusely with leaves 
and flowers of a size and colour far beyond 
those grown under the English climate. Great 
attention is also given to the cultivation of 
Tuberoses on & very large scale; my friend 
was good enough to have several plants dug 
up and the tubers measured 16 cm. in 
circumference. 

Equally satisfactory results were found in the 
vegetable gardens, and it is interesting to 
know that most of the flower and vegetable 
seeds were procured from a_ well-known 
English firm. 

I am sure my friend would be only too 
pleased to receive a visit from anyone © 
interested, and the Editor would give my 
friend’s name and address to anyone visiting 
Italy and desiring to see the results obtained 
under the Italian climate, in a most adaptable 
soil, and with the most perfect system of 
irrigation. C. Н. G. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


TRADESCANTIA FLUMINENSIS 
VITTATA. 





IN a variety of forms Tradescantia flumi 
nensis seems to have been masquerading in 
greenhouses at both ends of Britain, though 
perhaps not one gardener іп а hundred 
could give any other name than Tradescantia, 
It is recorded as having been introduced 
from Brazil in 1905, but this must be due 
to а second introduction. In the early 
eighties of last century a form was grown 
under the name of T. multicolor, this beiing 
given because of the varying amount of 
white variegation of the leaves. Since then 
another variety has been evolved in which 
the leaves are banded with green and white, 
tinted with pink or red. 

This form of Tradescantia fluminensis is 
being propagated апа distributed in the 
markets and florists’ shops by market gar- 
deners, and occasionally it finds its way intc 
large as well as small gardens, but usually 
with no other name than Tradescantia. Both 
these variegated forms frequently revert to 
the green state, and in that condition it 
must have been grown for many years in 
gardens, previous to the new record. Ite 
popularity is due to the ease with which it 
may be cultivated in any part of a green- 
house, whether above or under the stages 
The striped variety (T. f. vittata) has smaller 
leaves than the green one, owing to the 
variegation, and makes a handsome basket 
plant. J. F. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


HYBRID WATSONIAS. 


AFTER reading in your issue of January 
26 Mr. Warner's interesting article оп the 
Melbourne hybrid Watsonias, it occurred to 
me that perhaps some of your readers might 
care to learn of Mrs. J. Н. Bullard’s 
splendid work with this fine race of bulbous 
plants. She has raised varieties with flowers 
ranging from white through cream, many 
shades of pink, mauve and salmon, to light 
scarlet. She has distributed altogether thirty- 
three distinct varieties and these are being 
put on the market by Mr. Robert Kessler, 
of Los Angeles. Wm. (Campbell, Waverley 
Nurseries, Johannesburg. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CYTISUS MONSPESSULANUS. 


THE earliest of the Brooms to come into 
flower here із (Cytisus monspessulanus 
(candicans), its short racemes of bright yellow 
flowers often appearing among the narrow 
leafage in February, though the shrubs are 
not usually in full bloom until April. Though 
generally considered tender, we have found 
this Broom perfectly hardy, enduring 20° 
of frost without injury. 16 is an admirable 
subject for grouping in bold nasses which 
affords the shrubs mutual support for, being 
tall (six feet), slender апа leafy, isolated 
specimens are liable to get loose at the 
root. | 

С. monspessulanus is a native of Southern 
Europe, the Far East, northern Africa and 
parts of Asia. It has long been in cultiva- 
tion in this country and i» not uncommon 
in the western counties. Its reputation for 
tenderness may perhaps have prevented it 
from becoming more popular, but we find 
our plante so hardy that it is just possible 
there may be certain forms in cultivation which 
are more reliable than others. This seems 
the. more probable when опе realises the 
very wide extent of its natural range. C. 
monspessulanus is as long-lived as most of 
its genus, but old plants get somewhat leggy 
and do not blossom so freely as young stock. 
The latter is easily raised from seed (which 
is produced abundantly) sown in the open 
ground in summer, and the growth of the 
seedlings is so rapid that the flowering stage 
may be attained in two or three years. In 
habit, foliage and general appearance С. 
monspessulanus is more akin to Genista 
fragrans (C. racemosus) than any of the 
hardy Brooms. N. Wales. 


SOME FRAGRANT WINTER-FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, 


Durina the dull winter months when 
flowers are scarce, it seems almost impossible 
to value sufficiently such useful subjects as 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Lonicera Standishii and 
L. fragrantissima. These highly fragrant 
shrubs may be grown satisfactorily in the 
open, and in most soils, provided the same 
н well drained, in all but the very bleak 
parts of the country; though if a S., N.E. 
or N.W. wall can be spared to grow them 
against much better results will be obtained. 
Flowering as they do from November to 
February, the shelter of the wall proves 
advantageous. It is surprising how much 
space is seen in many gardens which could be 
utilised for growing attractive shrubs. Very 
often plants or bushes of Chimonathus fragrans 
produce many long, soft shoots, which do not 
flower. This difficulty may be overcome 
by lifting or root-pruning the specimen. The 
operation should be carried out in the same 
manner as in root-pruning an Apple or Pear 
tree, and when re-placing the soil a small 
amount of lime rubble and bone ineal should 
be added. Prune the shoots arter flowering 
to about three or four eyes so as to pro- 
mote the growth of short-jointed, well-ripened 
wood, which will produce an abundance of 
fragrant flowers. R. H. C. 
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SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 


SYMPLOCOS paniculata, recently described 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle as а shrub or 
tree-like shrub, appears to me to be a plant 
capable of adapting itself to environment by 
assuming what perhaps may be considered 
threo distinct habits of growth. In the Pine 
forests in this district where it is fairly 
plentiful, it attains a height of 30 feet to 
35 feet, with trunks of 4 fect to 4} feet in 
circuinference at ground level and usually 
non-branching up to a height of 6 feet, and 
as thus, may be described as а small tree. 

On the outskirts of the forests and in the 
more exposed positions where it seldom 
attains a height of 20 feet, it is met with 
as a tree-like shrub with spreading branches 
and, again, we find it here in gardens, 
where by annual pruning, it sends out strong 
shoots with leaves and flowers considerably larger 
in size, assuming more of the habit of a shrub. 

In the plant's natural habitat, other in- 


stances have come under my notice, where 
the same species may in some places be 
found growing as a shrub, and in other 


places as a climber or climbing shrub or 
perhaps 4 small tree, or even growing as an 
epiphyte, and when such plants have perhaps 
been known to us for many years as shrubs 
only, their identification, when first met 
with assuming a different habit of growth, 
is often impossible without close examination. 

Under cultivation I have noticed that the 
tendency of these plants із to assume the 
habit of a shrub. The factors which are 
instrumental in bringing about these changes 
of habit is surely one of the most interesting 
studies in plant life. ZL. Ruse, Mayville, 
Shillong, Assam. 








PEACHES AND 


By the time this note appears in 
the trees in the cool Peach and Nectarine 
houses will be opening their flowers very 
rapidly. With an abundance of pollen, not- 
withstanding the cold weather of late, with 
continued frost, there should be no difficulty 
in getting a good set of fruits this vear, 
owing to the lateness of the season and the 
sunny days favouring the bees, which are 
very busy amongst the flowers, 

We heard many complaints last усаг about 
the scarceness of pollen; many put it down 
to the unripe wood, and this was so in 
many places where the houses аге more or 
less shaded by trees, which prevent the autumn 
sun from reaching the Peaches and Nectarines. 

Trees that had fairly well ripened wood 
failed to set fruits, and it was thought that 
the scarcity of pollen was the cause, which 


NECTARINES. 
print 


may be true, but it may not always be 
the trouble. I have seen young assistants 
engaged in the work of pollinating the 
flowers, and the question arises have they 


sufficient knowledge to discriminate when the 
flowers are ready for pollination. 

1 always consider that it is time well 
spent in pollinating by an experienced. hand 
who knows when the flowers are ready. A 


careful. workman with a syringe may do a 
great deal of good in the middle of the 
day when the sun is shining by syringing 
the trees lightly when the pollen is ready 
for distribution; this will save time when 
other work is pressing. Tapping the trees 
with the hand also does much towards 


securing a good set of fruits, but for certainty, 
next to the bees, а rabbits tail should be 


used to ensure pollination. Grower. 
CHERRIES. 
CHERRY trees in cool houses are developing 
much later than usual this season and, 


provided the bloom is not already expanded, 
the trees may be sprayed with a nicotine 
insecticide to keep black aphis in check. 
When the trees are in bloom shade them from 
the direct rays of the sun by spreading a 
little whitening over the roof glass. P. 
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LARGE! APPLES. , 


THe following remarks may prove of 
interest to. those. desirous of obtaining very 
large Apples. | 

Assuming the trees are established, they 
should receive a winter mulching of well- 


rotted stable or farmyard manure, say about 


an inch. thick. After. the period of the 
setting of the fruit, each tree should have 
about one pound of fish manure applied to 
the surrounding soil, lightly forking the 
whole in the surface. 

Thin the clusters of fruits that set, 
retaining those facing the light; those on 
the north side and those growing on the 


inner parts of the tree may be removcd. 


The number of fruits on each truss 
should be restricted to two. The centre 
Apple on each truss may be taken away, 


as often these centre fruits commence to 
swell freely, then crack through an exuberance 
of sap, thus rendering them useless for 
exhibition or any other purpose. 

The side fruits will develop to an 
immense size, with perfect contour and 
long keeping properties. To assist increase 
of size, take a strand of wide raftia and 
similar to the method of slinging the fruits 
of Melons, suspend the fruits with a loop 
when they are about the size of hen's eges. 


This will assist the fruits to swel by 
easing their weight from the branch and 
the frut stalk. Having practised this 
method and made observations of its 
effects for nearly thirty years, I can 
thoroughly recommend it. 

The roots should be watered with weak 
liquid manure twice during the season, 


viz., directly after the first thinning of the 


crop and six weeks later, adding one part 
of nitrate of soda to four gallons of the 
manure water. Summer pruning — must 
receive attention in the cases of espalier, 
cordon, and bush-trained trees. 

The following sorts produce the largest 


Apples; some are in season early, others at 


mid-season and some are late sorts. 
Withington Fillbasket, a large and very 
handsome fruit, coloured yellowish green, 
with red markings. Season, October. 


Gloria Mundi, a large Apple of a yellowish- 


green colour, with a slight flush. on the 
side next to the sun. Season, December. 
Specimens of this Apple have been known 


to turn the scales at two pounds. 

Glory of England is an enlarged Emperor 
Alexander. The fruits are about four inches 
wide and nearly three inches tall. The skin is 
greenish-yellow, with shades of deep yellow, and 
streaks and dots of crimson on the side 
next to the sun. Season, January. 

Gloucestershire Costard. The fruits of this 
Apple are very large; it is a desirable 
cooking variety of handsome appearance. 
The tinting of the skin is most beautiful ; 
it is covered with crimson streaks, mottled 
with shades of yellow, and the surface 
strewed with minute dots. Season, January. 

Norfolk Beauty is not so well known as 
this excellent variety deserves to be. 16 is 
a handsome, well-shaped Apple, with a 
golden appearance. The fruit is very large, 
resembling а well-shaped Warners King. 
It is a splendid variety for orchard culti- 
vation. Scason, December. Warner’s King 
is a variety so well known as to need no 
description from me. By thinning the clusters 
to one fruit and allowing it to remain on 
the west aspect, very heavy fruits are 
obtained. — Bramley’s Seedling gives Ше 
heaviest specimens on half standard and 
bush trees. This Apple is a gross feeder 
and requires summer pruning. 

Rev. W. Wilks is a giant amongst Apples 
and one of the most precocious varieties in 
cultivation. Good crops are obtained from 
cordon, bush and espalier trees. The colour 
is pale yellow and the fruit generally is not 
unlike a huge Codlin. Season, October 
and November. Pomona. 
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Cladrastis tinctoria._-Is not the statement 
that Cladrastis tinctoria flowered for the 
first time in England last vear a mistake ? 
In 1915, when I was in charge of the 
gardens at Stoney Ware, Marlow, I for- 
warded to you specimens which you 
identified as Cladrastis tinctoria. They were 
taken fromí a plant about eight feet high 
and the plant flowered in that and in 
several succeeding years. It camo from 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons’ nursery 
with other somewhat rare shrubs. Evans 
G. Jones. 

There is evidently a mistake in your 
note on this plant in Gard. Chron., March 15, 








р. 141, in which you state that it was 
introduced in 1890, and flowered for the 
first time under cultivation in July, 1923. 


Mr. W. J. Bean in Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
in the British Isles, gives the year of its 
introduction as 1812, and mentions trees up 
to forty-five feet high in this country. I 
have never had the good fortune to see 
these large trees, but during the war years 


I was in charge of a garden in Oxford- 
shire, where a specimen of Cladrastis 
tinctoria, probably twenty feet high was 


growing; the tree flowered frequently, if not 
every year. Its long, drooping panicles of 


white flowers were much admired. Your 
reference is probably to C. sinensis. I draw 
attention to this error, because I do not 


like others to find the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
in the wrong, as I maintain it is the most 
reliable gardening paper to-day. Alfred T. 
Harrison, Culzean Castle Gardens, by Maypbole. 

[The statement, as published by us, was 
given in Kew Bulletin, No. 1, 1924, and we 
did not question such a usually reliable 
authority, but, as Mr. Bean pointed out on 
p. 168, the Bulletin gave the name of the 
species wrongly.—Ebs. }. 

Young Lads and Horticulture.—I have 
followed with interest your correspondence 
on scientific education for young gardeners 
by means of short courses, but it is rather 
surprising to find that on page 122 your 
correspondent, Mr. W. H. Divers, V.M.H., 
has not known that such short courses have 
been held continuously at the East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture, — Chelinsford, for 
twenty-nine years. The course is given in 
three terms, viz., Autumn term, three weeks; 
Spring term, four weeks; and Summer term, 
four weeks, and deals with the principles and 
practice of horticulture, and is intended 
primarily for persons employed in garden work 
and who intend to take up gardening as a 
profession. People who have attended these 
courses are now holding responsible positions 
in all parts of the world. H. M. MeCreath, 
Еамі Anglian Institute of Horticulture, 
Chelmsford. 

l have charge of a small place of two 
acres, including four glasshouses, but I am by 
no means satisfied. I can please my employers, 
but not myself, by the work I do; hence, I 
am always ready to learn something new 
whenever chance offers. As Constant Reader 
remarks, expenses have been cut down, and in 
no uncertain way either. Often the gardener 
has not the necessaries he requires; also when 
he is unemployed he has no unemployment 
pay to draw on, and yet my employer, a 
public park’s gardener, and a prominent trade 
zrower respectively, all inform me that really 
good gardeners are difficult to obtain. I 
am very keen about my work, and if any 
of your readers could give me any information 
on the commercial side of gardening. public 
park gardening and private gardening, I should 
be grateful. I am sure that lots of other 
voung men besides myself would be glad of 
such information from gardeners of standing; 
and perhaps some of the older gardeners 
would advise us just what branches to study; 
also us fo whether it is advisable to specialise 
in the growing of any particular plant, as 
some (do. Are there not means of obtaining 
scholarships for advanced study in horticulture 
and kindred subjects? Leonard Dufton. 





THE 


GARDENERS’ 
SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


MARCH 25 and 26.—Once again there was a 
fine display at Vincent Square on these dates 
and it consisted largely of Carnations, Orchids, 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, flowermg shrubs, 
hardy flowers and Roses, all of which were shown 
in fine condition. Novelties were few on this 
occasion, and the Orchid Committee appeared 
to have had the busiest session. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Mr. C. J. Lucas (in the chair), 
Sir John Rutherford and Messrs. Gurney 
Wilson (Hon. Secretary), E. R. Ashton, A. 
MeBean, J. C. Cowan, J. Cypher, Fred. K. 
Sander, H. G. Alexander, C. Dye, H. H. 
Smith, H. T. Pitt, Stuart H. Low, J. Wilson 
Potter, H. D. McLaren and Chas. H. Curtis. 


FinRsT-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Odontoglossum eximium McBean's var. (arden- 
tissimum x crispum). A glorious Odonto- 
glossum of splendid torm and large size. 
The spike shown carried six grand flowers. 





The bases of the sepals and petals, and 
the apices of these segments are blush 
white, but the rest of the fower, with 
occasionally small white spots showing 
through, is rich crimson-brown, the colour 


passing through to the back of the segments. 
The lip is blush white, with deep red brown 
markings and yellow crest. Shown Бу 
Messrs. J. AND A. MCBEAN. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cymbidium Kittiwake, Holford’s var. (Gott- 
запит x Dryad) In this lovely variety the 
sepals and petals are pure white and very 
substantial, while the lip is white, tinted 
pink, and with fine red lines and spots. 
Shown by Sir Georce Ногғовр (Gr. Мг. H. 
Alexander), Westonbirt, Tetbury. 

Odontoglossum Model (Aiglon x Prometheus). 
A good hybrid, with flowers of medium 
size and nice form. The sepals and petals 
are blush white, heavily barred and marked 
with deep brownish crimson. The rounded 
lip is white, with small erimson-brown 
markings on the base, und a little yellow 
colouring below the pretty crest. Shown by 
J. J. Bouton, Esq. (Gr. Mr. Lyne), Claygate 
Lodge, Claygate, Surrey. 

Brasso-Cattleya The Globe (B-C. Cliftonit mag- 
nifica x Cattleya Trianae, var. The Baron). This 
is a hybrid of great refinement and excellent 
form. The broad petals are soft, rich, rose. 
pink, with purple tinting near the apex; 
sepals of similar colour; lip, rounded, frilled, 
intense royal purple at the front, rose-pink 


at base and margin, and yellow in the 
throat. Shown by Messrs. ARMSTONG AND 
Brown. 


Cymbidium Alexanderi, var. Edusa. In this 
variety the sepals and petals are of a cream- 
pink shade and well spread out, making up 
a large bloom. The lip has deep red markings 
on a cream-coloured ground. Shown by the 
Hon. H. D. McLaReEN (gr. Mr. Puddle), Bodnant. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. staged a very 
interesting and handsome group of Orchids, 
using .big specimen plants of Cymbidiums 
as a back ground. Some excellent Odonto- 
glossums and QOdontiodas were grouped with 
Miltonia Bleuana, and various Cattleyas. Of 
special interest in this collection were Schom- 
burgkia —tibicinis, Cirrhopetalum picturatum 
with two spikes, Maxillaria picta, Bulbophyllum 
Silemianum and Cypripedium © bellatulum 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. SANDERS contributed some delightful 
plants of Cattleya Snow Queen, С. Avalanche, 


C. Dawn, and C. Freda Sander, all lovely 
white-flowered hybrids; with these were 
Lelio-Cattleya Royal Sovereign var. ignea, 


with brilliant orange and ruby colouring; 
Dendrobium xanthocentrum var. borealis, the 
old Ada aurantiaca, the quaint Xylobium 
leontoglossum, Oncidium pubes and some 
Odontiodas (Silver Banksian Medal). 
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Н. T. Prrr, Esq. (gr., Mr. F. W. Thurgood), 
Stamford НШ, had a very pleasing exhibit im 
which well grown specimens of Cymbidium 
Lady Colman, C. Alexanderi, and C. eburneo- 
Lowianum, formed a suitable back ground 
for such interesting subjects as Odontioda 
Dora, very fine; О. Schrodere, O. Purple 
Princess, Odontoglossum Zena, with a fine spike 
of yellow and brown flowers; Lycaste Skinneri 
alba, the somewhat rare Cypripedium glauco- 
phyllum, and the popular Sophronitis grandiflora 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the Chair), 
Miss Willmott, and Messrs. H. Backhouse, 
J. D. Pearson, W. F. M. Copeland, Geo. 
Churcher, Е. Barchard, H. V. Warrender, 
A R. Goodwin, C. C. Titchmarsh, George 
Monro, F. H. Chapman, H. G. Hawker, 
Peter R. Barr, W. Poupart, G. W. Leak, 
Reginald Cory, Charles Н. Curtis, Herbert 
Smith, John S. Arkwright, Alister Clark 
(visitor), and R. W. Ascroft (Sec.). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Narcissus <Adela.—A fine, well-balanced 
Leedsii variety, with pure white perianth 
segments, the trumpet being tinged with 


pale primrose-yellow. 

Narcissus Auguste. — A splendid well pro- 
portioned flower of good substance belonging 
to the Barri section. The flowers measure 
fully three-and-a-half inches across, with 
white overlapping perianth segments. The 
cup has a well-defined rim of bright бегу 
red, is daintily frilled and has a Primrose- 
coloured centre, 

Narcissus Killigrew.—An Incomparabilis var- 
iety of exceptional merit. The flowers 
measure four inches across, the cup being 
a little more than one inch in diameter. 
The broad, over-lapping perianth segments 
are a delightful shade of yellow, while the 
cup is of a bright orange-red colour. 


Narcissus Hesla.—4A distinct variety contain- 
ing N. Jonquilla blood. It is of large size. 
delicately perfumed, measuring three-and-a- 
half inches in diameter. The colour is a 
pleasing shade of yellow, and the small corona 
is of the same colour. All the above were 
shown by Mr. P. D. WirLiAMs, Lanarth, St. Ker- 
verne, Helston, Cornwall. 


GROUPS. 


The group of Daffodils exhibited by Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons provided a great attraction 
to Daffodil lovers. The blooms were of 
excellent quality and many of the varieties 
were unnamed seedlings of great merit Chief 
among the named sorts were the large yellow 
trumpet varieties King Alfred, Tresserve and 
Van Waveren’s Giant, while the Giant Leedsii 
class was represented by St. Hywin and St. 
Hilda. Sunrise, Bernadino and Croesus were 
a few of the more highly coloured varieties 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. R. PEARSON AND Sons showed 
a collection of Tulips and Daffodils, and 
among the latter were the fine bicolor 
Florence Pearson;  Lowdham Beauty, a 
beautiful pure white Giant  Leedsii; Mrs. 
Franklin, an excellent flower; Firetail (Barri) 
creamy white perianth with deep red flat 
cup, and Lord Roberts, a mammoth yellow 
trumpet variety. Of Tulips there were fine 
vases of Edmée, cherry-rose; Marconi, violet 
blue; Frans Hals, a large deep violet flower; 


and  Bartigon, clear red (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 
THE MavrHAM GARDENS made a very 


neat and attractive display of cut Tulips 
arranged in artistic vases set against a black 
background, and of especial merit were the 
flowers of Lu Merveille, salmon-red ; Orion, dark 
scarlet; Mrs. Potter Palmer, purple; Moon- 
light, soft yellow; Valentine, a large flower of 
rich blue-violet, and Frans Hals, blue-violet 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Forced early-flowering Tulips were shown in 
excellent condition by Messrs. R. and G. 
CUTHBERT, who staged, amongst many 
other sorts, the yellow varieties Prince de 
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Ligny and Mon Tresor; Lady Boreel, pure 
white; Sir T. Lipton, scarlet; and Prosperine, 
violet rose (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. R. Н. Batu, LTD., again showed a 
bright selection of Tulips growing in bowls of 


fibre, and made a feature of the Cottage 
variety La Reve, a delightful shade of 
salmon rose. Other varieties included The 


International, violet rose; La Ville de Haarlem, 
orange-scarlet ; Professor Rauwenhoff, red; 
and Dom Pedro, bronze (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Floral Committee. 


A Section. Present: Messrs. J. F. McLeod 
(in the Chair), A. Turner, H. J. Jones, W. 
B. Gingell, УУ. Janes, Donald Allan, W. Р. 
Thomson, Chas. E. Pearson, W. Stephens, 
G. W. Leak, M. C. Allwood, W. Howe, D. 
B. Crane, J. В. Riding, and W. D. Cart- 
wright (Sec.) 

B. Section. Present: Messrs G. W. Loder 
(in the Chair), R. С. Notcutt, W. J. Bean, 
Reginald Cory, E. A. Bowles, F. G. Preston, 
Arthur Bedford, T. Hay, H. V. Warrender, 
Н. W. McLaren, С. Williams, E. Н. Wilding, 
W. B. Cranfield, S. Harrow, and R. W. 
Wallace. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Saxifraga Lady Beatrix Stanley.—A charm- 
ing hybrid obtained by crossing Saxifraga 
lilacina with S. Goldroneana. In form of 
growth and habit the plant resembles the 
first-named parent and їз evidently freer 
flowering than this species, for the plant 
exhibited was studded with rosy purple 
flowers. The inflorescences are one flowered, 
the blooms being produced on short stems 
above the dense, greyish-green foliose growth. 
Shown by Mr.-MauRicE PRIOHARD, 
church. 

Crocus Queen of the Blues.—A very large- 
flowered variety with egg-shaped blooms 
and of a violet-blue colour, marked reddish 
violet at the base of the segments. The 
leaves are about four inches long, broad, 
and possessing a central band of white. 
Shown by The Drrectror, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley. 

Iris uuguicularis var. Peacock.—This very 
pretty hybrid was obtained by crossing a 
form of I. unguicularis from Crete and 
another form from Cephalonia. The colour is 
purplish blue and the falls are marked with 
a yellow blotch and delicately veined, 
somewhat resembling a peacock’s feather in 
appearance. Shown by Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
Wimbledon. 

CULTURAL COMMENDATION 

Cephalotus follicularis.—A very fine specimen 
of this insectivorous plant, exhibited under 
a bell jar, was shown by Mr. W. Hares, 
Curator, Chelsea Physic Gardens, London. 
The dainty pitchered leaves are about one 
inch long and are covered externally with 
minute, alluring glands. 


GROUPS. 


Of the many collections of forced shrubs, 
the one from Messrs. L. R. RussELL, LID., 
was particularly pleasing, and was arranged 
in the form of an oval on the ground level 
Just inside the entrance. Named varieties of 
Azulea mollis and A. indica figured conspic- 
uously and 
of the deep rose Azalea Hinodigiri occupied 
positions at each end. Laburnum Vossii, 
Wistaria sinensis, Viburnum Carlesii, Prunus 
sinensis alba, Pyrus Malus floribunda, and 
P. Niedzwetzkyana were in excellent condition, 
and in the centre of the group was arranged 
a collection of large-flowered Clematis, chief 
of which were Nellie Moser, pale mauve; 
Mrs.  Cholmondely, light blue; Edouard 
Desfosse, deep mauve with dark centre, and 
Mrs. George Jackman, pure white (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal). 


Mr. G. а. WHITELEGG also showed forced 
shrubs and inade a feature of the Azalea 
mollis J. C. Van Tol, the specimens being 


well. covered with blooms of a bright salmon- 
red colour (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Close by Messrs. WM. CUTBUSH AND Son 
had a collection of greenhouse and forced 
shrubs including Azaleas in variety, among 


THE 
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magnificently flowered specimens. 
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which were the yellow Azalea Anthony Koster, 
the white Pyrus Malus Sargentii, Rhododendron 
ovatum, Rhodora canadensis, Wistaria sinensis 
and Cytisus praecox. Towards the end of the 
group the same firm arranged a small rock 
garden planted with suitable subjects (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

А very bright collection of shrubs was 
also displayed by Messrs. JoHN PEED AND 
Son, who showed Rhododendron Pink Pearl, 
Kalmia latifolia, the blooms of which were 
almost pure white, Lilac Marie Legraye and 


Prunus sinensis alba flore plena (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 

Owing to the nearness of the British 
Carnation Society's Show, the exhibits of 


Carnations were of a very high standard and 
that from Mr. С. ENGELMANN was particularly 
attractive. The flowers were of exceptional 
quality and were effectively staged. The 
chief varieties represented were Tarzan, scarlet, 
Scarlet Iona, Enchantress Super-supreme, salmon 
pink; Goliath, salmon pink ; Belle Washburne, 
scarlet; and White Enchantress (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. AÁLLwoop Bros. also displayed 
Carnations with their usual skill; prominent 
varieties were Edward Allwood, scarlet; Jessie 


Allwood, the new yellow Malmaison; Topsy, 
crimson; Laddie, salmon-pink; Chintz, a 
‘charming fancy variety; and  Wivelsfield 


Apricot, of apricot - buff colour 
Bankaian). 

Carnations were also staged in fine condition 
by Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., who made 
a feature of Arnos Grove, Brilliant, Eileen 
Low, White Pearl, and Lady Inverforth, and 
the same firm was also responsible for a 
group of greenhouse plants which included 
magnificently flowered specimens of Acacia 
pendula (Silver Banksian Medal). The pleasing 
group from Messrs. K. LuxForD AND Co. 
contained excellent vases of Maine Sunshine, 
Enchantress, White Pearl. Cheerful and 
Aviator (Silver Banksian Medal). 


A magnificent group of Hyacinths, arranged 
by Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co., was one of 
the features of the meeting. Тһе large 
bowls of plants were artistically grouped on a 
low length of table in a setting of Berberis 
foliage. Among the principal varieties were 
L’Innocence, white; Queen of the Pinks, 
bright pink; Dr. Lieber, light blue; City of 
Haarlem, yellow; King of the Blues, dark 
blue; Le Victoire, brilliant red; Orange 
Above, orange; LeGrandesse, pure white; and 
Jacques, salmon pink  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal) Some excellent umbels of Clivias 
were shown by Lapy ABERCONWAY und the 
Hon. Н. D. MoLAREN, Bodnant. 


Roses were featured by Mr. ErijsHA J. 
Hicks who contributed a bright display of 
blooms including Climbing Lady Hlillingdon, 
Chas E. Shea, rose pink; Mrs. George. Norwood, 
rich pink; Souvenir de C. Pernet, red and 
yellow; and Premier, deep pink (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal). White Echo, a polyantha Rose 
with white flowers edged with pink, was 
staged by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, and 
Mr. GEorGE Prince showed splendid blooms 
of Allan Chandler, a new pillar Rose with 
large, red semi-double flowers; Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, Seagull, a multiflora variety with 
white flowers and Austrian Copper (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 


The collections of hardy plants were 
numerous and Mr. Maurice PRICHARD had 
a bright display of alpines including Saxi- 
fraga oppositifolia Wetterhorn, S. hybrida 
H. Marshall, S. Lady Beatrix Stanley, a 
cross between 8. lilacina and S. Goldroneana 
with rose-mauve flowers, Primulas in varicty, 


(Silver Gilt 


and Androsace coronopifolia (Bronze Bank- 
sian Medal). 
Messrs. W. Н. БКоакку AND Son, LTD., 


showed Primula Crispii in fine form together 
with Veronica Hulkeeana, Soldanella montana 
and Morisia hypogae (Silver Banksian Medal). 
In the group from Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BEALE were good specimens of Primula rosen 
grandiflora, Saxifragra Irvingii, Soldanella 
alpina and the dwarf S. pusilla alba. 
Messrs. JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
Lrp., were represented by a bright display ; 
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and showed clumps of Anemone Pulsatilla and the 
varietal forms <A. P. alba and A. P. rubra, 
together with Primulas, Erythronium Hart- 
мери, Daphne agayana, and the quaint 
Tulipa persica (Bronze Banksian Medal). 
Messrs. R. GILL AND бох showed parti- 
cularly fine vases of' wide-petalled Anemones 
known as Gils Giant Strain and closely 
resembling the St. Brigid type. The same 
firm also displayed a huge bank of Primula 
Wanda and a single plant of the common 
wild Primrose Р. acaulis, possessing over a 
thousand flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Mr. С. REUTHE showed a fine selection 
of alpines and hardy Rhododendrons, the 
latter including R. arboreum roseum, R. 
ciliatum, R. White Cheer, and В. Cornubia 
(Silver Banksian Medal). Messrs, CARTER 
PAGE AND Co. furnished a rock garden with 
Saxifragas and Primulas in variety (Bronze 
Banksian Medal) and Messrs. PULHAM AND 
Sons showed a bright collection of evergreen ' 


shrubs which included Picea Remontii, 
Berberis Sargentiana, Ilex Pernyi, and Ulex 
europaeus flore plena (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr. 9. W. MILLER showed a compre- 
hensive collection of single and double 


Primroses and Polyanthuses in many shades 
of colour, together with Orobus albus, O. a. 
roseus, and magnificently flowered specimens 
of Daphne Cneorum (Silver Banksian Medal); 
and Mr. F. G. Woop also staged Primulas 
and other alpines in variety. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons showed a collection 
of Crown Imperials, Freesias, Tulips, Daffo- 
dils and Irises (Bronze Banksian Medal). 
Violets were shown in excellent condition by 
Mr. J. J. KETTLE (Bronze Banksian Medal); 
The Misses ALLEN Brown and Mr. B. PINNEY. 

Messrs. R. TUCKER AND Sons showed a 
fine selection of choice Saxifragas together 
with Anemone vernalis and A. Madame Van 
der Elst (Bronze Вапквіап Medal), while 
THE MAYTHAM GARDENS’ were responsible 
for a collection of plants in which 
Viburnum  Carlesii, Muscari Heavenly Blue 
and grey foliaged Centaureas were prominent. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, W. Poupart, W. G. Lobjoit, Geo. 
F. Tinley, S. B. Dicks, H. Prince, F. Jordan, 
T. Pateman, C. Reynolds, F. Beckett, 
E. Neal J. Basham, W. Bates, W. Н. 
Divers, E. A. Bunyard and E. A. Laxton. 

The chairman referred to the pleasure of 
the Committee іп seeing Mr. W. Bates 
present again after his long illness, and he 
also welcomed a new member of the 
Committee in Mr. Edward Laxton. There 
were two exhibits, of vegetables and fruit 
respectively. The vegetables were shown by 
Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS and were awarded 
& Silver Knightian Medal. The principal 
subjects were Broccoli, Seakale, Cucumbers, 
French Beans, Spinach Beet, Mustard and 
Cress, Rhubarb and Mushrooms. Ivory White 
Seakale was exceptionally fine, as were also 
Pride of the Market Cucumbers and French 
Bean Premier. The prolonged cold winter 
was reflected in the dwarf growth of the 
Cabbages and the small heads of Broccoli: 
although the latter were of small size, the 
quality was all that could be desired. 

The fruit consisted of a collection of Apples 
shown by Messrs. GEORGE BUNYARD AND Co., 
LTD., as representing some of the best sorts in 
season. The varieties on this occasion were 
Rhode Island Greening, Wagener, Sir John 
Thornycroft, Ontario, Calvillo Malingre, Baxter's 
Pearmain, Newton Wonder, Rosemary Russet, 
Sanspareil, Allen’s Everlasting, Calville Rouge, 
and Edward УП. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 

ABOUT three hundred members and lady 
friends assembled at the Abbey Hall on the 
12th inst., on the occasion of the Annual 
Concert. The President, Mr. Councilor Frank 


E. Moring, presided, and was supported by 
Mr. Councillor T. Waldron, Mr. M. Goddard 


E 


(Chairman), and !'Mr. A. W. Gower (Vice- 
Chairman. ` 
. Through the kindness ofthe President. and 


the Vice-President (Mr. Leonard Sutton), the 
well known and popular Concert Party, the 
"Queries " was engaged. The vocal standard 
of the party is a high one and the individual 
solo numbers by Miss Helen Smith. Mr. H. 
Hoperoff. Mr. George Weait and Mr. Horace 
Bragg, were well received. The humorous 
items were capably rendered by Mr. J. 
B. Thompson and = Mr. Rollie Kelly. The 
party was. strong in the concerted numbers 
which were quite a feature of the programme, 
including ** Maenamara's Band," “Old John 
Bradelum," ** Lions," and “The Voice Trial." 
The acting throughout was certainly above 
the average. Mr. Len Cheney ably filled the 
role of pianist. Th^ spontaneous applause of 
the audience and the frequent encores testified 
to their appreciation of the efforts put forth 
to entertain them. Altogether a very successful 
and enjoyable evening was spent. 

The platforms were most tastefully decorated 
with Cinerarias and Primula malacoides from 
The Gardens. Hillside, per Mr. F. Townsend, 
and Cyclamen, Primulas, Daffodils and Palins 
from Messrs. Sutton’s Trial Grounds, per 
Mr. E. R. Janes. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

Fripay. March 14. — Committee Present: 

The Rev. J. Crombleholme (in the chair), 


Messes. R. Ashwood, A. Burns, A. Connisby, 
О. A. Cowan, J. Cypher and H. Arthur 


(Secretary). 
FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Dendrobium Wardianum album magnificum, 


the largest flower of the type yet seen. From 
N. GRATRIX, Esq. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Odontoglossum crispum Lady Isabel; O crix- 
ттт Gibraltar, Cattleya Stuarti var. Purity. 
From 8. GRATRIX, Esq. 
GROUPS. 


S. GRATRIX, Bsq., West Point (gr. J. Howes), 
was awarded a Gold Medal for a group of 
Orchids in variety. 

Mrs. BRucE and Miss 
(ur. Mr. A. Burns), 
which a Silver-gilt Medal 


WnRIGLEY, Bury. 
staged a collection to 
was awarded. 


Large Silver Medals were awarded to 
A. HANMER Esq., Buxton (gr. Mr. G. Giles), 
and to Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, 


Cheltenham, respectively, for groups. 





Obituary. 


Sydney Morris. deep regret 
we record the death of Mr. 3m Morris, J.P.. 
of Earlham Hall, Norfolk. Не died on 
Monday, the 24th inst, in the South of 
France, where he went after having under- 
zone a very severe operation last summer. 
Mr. Morris, who was seventy-three years of 
age, intended to take up a medical career, 
but he abandoned the study of medicine 
when invited by his uncle, the late Mr. William 
Morris, to assist him in the management of 
the Wretham Hall Estate in Norfolk. Mr. 
Sydney Morris subsequently succeeded to the 
estate. This fine old mansion was destroyed 
some years ago by fire, and Mr. Morris sold 
the property and leased = Earlham Hall, 
Norfolk, a name well-known to horticulturists 
because of the many fine planta that were 
raised by Mr. Morris in the gardens there. 
His nume will long be associated with the 
Montbretia, of which he raised во many 
excellent varieties, indeed, he may be said to 
have given us a new race of these fine 
summer flowers which grow well in almost 
any kind of soil and district. Мг. Morris’ 
taste in flowers was catholic, and his gardens, 
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which are amongst the best in Norfolk, are 
celebrated for Roses and hardy herbaceous 
flowers. The deceased gentleman was а 
member of the Floral Committce of the Royal 
Horticultural Society for several years. 


W. Colin Romaine. — We regret to learn of 
the death of Mr. W. Colin Romaine, an 
eminent amateur rosarian. who for many years 
was the moving spirit of the Windsor Rose 
Show. He had been associated for a long 
period of years with the work of the National 
Rose Society, and at the time of his decease 
was a honorary Vice-President of that body. 
Prior to the war, Mr. Colin Romaine was а 
suceesaful competitor, and his tall, alert figure 
was well known at most of the leading Rose 
exhibitions. 


Max Winkelmann.—We regret to record. the 
death on February 29, after three weeks? 
illness, of Herr Max Winkelmann, the well 
known nurseryman and Cyclamen grower of 
Potsdam, Berlin. Winkelmann, like во many 
other nurserymen, was at first a private 
gardener in a good establishment, but afterwards 
set up for himself in a very small way in 


Potsdam. By dint of hard work and real 
ability he gradually built up the large 
establishment of which he was the herad, 
where Cyclamens were the chief speciality. 


He had on hand a project to build а new 
and extensive Cyclamen house, and all the 
plans were ready at the time of his regretted 
demise. 





NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST iris А APPLICATIONS. 


9956.—Audibert, M.—Flower and fruit gather- 
ing scissor. March 8th. 

5154.—Deck, H.—Machines for 
grass lands. February 28th. 

1195.—Cheinische Fabrik auf Actien vorm E. 


rejuvenating 


Schering. — Means for protecting plants 
against insects, ete. February 18th. 
4229.—Pogose, N.—Tree Pruner, ete. Feb- 


19th. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED THIS MONTR. 


ruary 


197,29].—Power Farming Machinery Co. — 
Weed extractors. 

212,161.—Gray, H.—Fruit Pickers, 

211,759.—-Pugh, Ltd., C. H.. and Bull F. 


G.—Device for cutting weeds and 
the like out of lawns and for 
replacing the same with turf. 
198,378.— Henning, G. B.—Hand rakes. 
211,056.—Montague, H. H.—Mowing machines 
and cutters therefor. 
ABSTRACT PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 
Carrying Box for Flowers. 
The problem of carrying a bunch of flowers 


without crushing the blooms, has recently 
been solved by the production of a novel 
flower holder, devised by Mr. R. E. Kidd, 


of 2, Bedford Park Mansions, Chiswick (Patent 
Хо. 209902). The device consists of а collap- 
sible cardboard box in which is a neat 
arrangement of thin cross wires in which 
the stems of the flowers are held. Four 
flaps support the heads of the blooms, and 
a substantial carrying loop із secured to one 
side of the box. 


n 

This list is specially compiled for The Gar- 
deners Chronicle, by Messrs. Rayner & Co., 
Кера. ; Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane. 
London, from whom all information relating 
to Patents, Trade Marks, nnd Designs, can 
be obtained gratuitously. 

Messrs. Rayner & Co., will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and 
abstract only, and forward the same post free 
for the price of ls. 6d. each. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Н. W. James, for nearly four years Gardener to 
Mrs. TAUNTON, W jones. ME nr. Knowle, Warwick- 
shire, as Gardener . Fort, Kings. Standing, 
Burton-on-Trent. 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARALIA CORDATA: К. R. Е. M. Like most of 
the hardy and greenhouse Araliąas this 
species may be propagated by means of 
root cuttings, made in the usual wav. 
about two inches in length. They <houled 
be dibbled into pots or boxes of sandy 
soil, leaving the tops of the cuttings just level 


with thé top of the soil. They will root 
readily in a close case with slight botton 
heat, or in a box stood over hot-water 
pipes, as you suggest. 

CELERY Disease: 4. J. Г. We know of 
no fungicide that vou may dig into the 
soil to act as a preventive against the 
Leaf - spot disease of Celery. The disease 
may be carried through the seed and no 
matter from where you obtain your supe 


plies the seed should be goaked in hydrogen- 

 рег-охіае (full strength) for two hours 
before sowing. The young plants, as soon 
as they are established out of doors 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
or Burgundy mixture every three weeks 
until the erop is finally earthed up. 


FREESIAS FOR CHRISTMAS: J. O. R. Freesia 


refracta alba may be obtained in bloom 
for Christmas or thereabouts without the 
aid of much artificial heat. The corms 
should be potted early in July. about 


corms being inserted in a five-inch 
The pots should be stood in а cold 
and slightly shaded from hot sun- 
shine. The lights should ouly be placed 
on the frames when the weather is very 
wet. The plants should поё Бе overcrowded 
in the frames and when frost threatens 
they should be removed to a structure 
from which frost can be excluded. А shelf 
in а Peach house is a suitable place. 
When the plants finish flowering they may 
be removed to an early vinery and given 
occasional doses of liquid manure. When 
the growth dies down water should be 
withheld and the corms taken out of the 
pots and dried off. The corms may be 
used for the next year's. supply of flowers 
and should not be thrown awav. 


NAMES OF PrANTs: И. B. 1, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana; 2. Phyllostachys viritli-glau- 
cescens; 3, а form of Euonymus jiponiens; 
4. Iberis sempervirens; 5. Hoya carnosa, 
BR. L. B. Primula floribunda. 4. R. BP. 
The shrub is Franciscea са]усша, svnonyvinous 
with Brunfelsia calycina. It is a native 
of Brazil and there are many well marked 
forms in cultivation including F. c. eximia, 
F. с. floribunda and F. c. macrantha.— 
H. F. Cotoneaster Іасёва. — Westbury, Bristol. 
Laelia superbiens, a native of Guatemala 
This Orchid was discovered by Mr. G. 
Ure Skinner and introduced by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1842; it first 
flowered in this country in 1844. As a 
species it stands quite alone in the genus, 
the habit of the plant being very near to 


seven 
pot. 
frame 


that of some of the Schomburekiaa, but 
the flower is that of a true Laelia. нса 


superbiens is a good plant for the warm 
conservatory or temperate house, especially 
if given a sunny position. 


VIOLETS IN FRAMES: C. F. Plants for grow- 
ing in frames should be lifted from the 
open ground about the end of September, 
and planted in the frames in a bed of 
fairly rich soil with the foliage as near the 
glass ах possible. Thoroughly water in the 
plants and keep the frame closed for about 
a week to enable the roots to take hold 
of the new soil. Air should then be freely 
admitted on all favourable occasions, and 
the lights should be removed altogether 
on mild sunny days. The blackening of 
the foliage of your plants is, no doubt, 
caused by the foggy. sunless weather which 


is very injurious to the foliage. 
Communications 961768. —C. б. К. S.—A. T. J. 
—H. B. 8.—J. W. B.—E. S.—F. js . H. P.—W. R. 


—H. M.—J. P. 
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A SEASON like the present 
is calculated to strain severely 
the patience and the resources 
of the gardener. After a 
winter of unprecedented tediousness and 
variability, spring delays its coming, so that 
except in very sheltered gardens early 
plants are far behind their ‘‘ schedule ” time 
of flowering. Rarely has a winter taken 
such a heavy toll of plants. Тһе reasons 
for the losses which have been sustained 
in so many gardens are not easy to 
define. Although frost has been frequent 
it has not been of extreme severity. The 
wetness of February was, we think, well 


A Lato 
Season. 


above the average, but the rain which 
fell almost without intermission was not 
generally heavy. The sunny days of 


March did far less than might have been 
expected to push on vegetation; the frosty 
nights no doubt undoiny the work of the 
warm days. East winds again M have 
exerted their not altogether unkindly powers 
of checking vegetation. As a result of 
the early onset and prolongation of winter 
conditions—so marked as almost to justify 
Byron's petulant observation, ''the English 
winter ends in July to begin again in 
August ”— Daffodils were only just beginning 
to open their flower buds in the last week 
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of March. Some of the earliest . flowering 
shrubs such as Hamamelis flowered only 
in a dingy мау and others like Garrya 
elliptica, whilst flowering profusely and 
keeping the polished, well-groomed appear- 
ance so rare and precious in the winter 
garden, begin as they pass out of flower 
to look very  weatherbeaten. Alone of 
early flowering things Forsythias and 
particularly Forsythia vitellina and F. 
spectabilis have appeared in all their 
natural radiance and brought much needed 
brightness to a garden wherein the usual 
brilliance of Polyanthuses and early-flowering 


Wallflowers has been sadly lacking. In 
the troubles and set backs caused by 
such a season there is much for the 


young gardener to learn, and 
may require a poet 
sweetness of adversity, any ordinary 
resolute man • may admit its usefulness. 
Thus the state of many shrubs may teach 
him that hardiness is often not in abso- 
lute character, but one determined by the 
completeness of last season's growth. A 
shrub such as the Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis 
fruticosa) planted to form a hedge pro- 


though it 
to appreciate the 


vided us recently with a striking illustra- 
tion of this fact. Only here and there 


among a line consisting of many hundreds 
of these plants was one to be found 
which had not suffered severely. Those 
which had escaped had escaped altogether 
and their leaves preserved the formal 
shape and pleasing greyness. The others 
all drooped as they might in prolonged 
drought. Inspection showed that the un- 
injured plants had, as witnessed by the 
size of their uppermost leaves, finished off 
their growth last year in thorough 
manner; whereas the victims were those 
which had not completed their growth 
before the early winter overtook them. 
Curiously wide spread trouble during the 
present winter has been caused by field 
mice, and in one garden in which we 
are interested all sorts of well established 
wall-plants have been destroyed by their 
malicious mischievousness. Wide breadths 


of Campanula Portenschlagiana have 
been ''nibbled to the bone," great tufts 
of Oenothera rupicola have had their 
stems bitten absolutely through and 
even Crocuses have been destroyed as 
though mown down with a scythe, 


leaves and buds and flowers being all alike 
bitten. close off at the ground level. From 
the state of most kitchen gardens it is 
safe to prophecy that vegetables will be 
dear until the new crops come in. The 
Brassica tribe has sufiered severely and 
those gardeners have scored who take 
care to have plenty of stem vegetables 
for forcing—Sea Kale, Chicory, Asparagus, 


and the like. Yet in spite of this 
catalogue of troubles, which could be 
extended, the winter has done much 
good in the garden. There have been 
spells of open weather when digging 
could be done and heavy land in par- 
ticular which has been turned over and 
left rough has benefited by the disin- 
tegrating action of the night frosts. Pests 
also, as may be hoped, have suffered 


to the subsequent advantage of the garden. 
Fruit trees, moreover, seem to have with- 
stood the winter surprisingly well. Pears 
are full of flower buds and Apples, which 
looked backward during the autumn, have 
developed their fruit buds fairly well. 
Plums also seem promising, indeed, so far 
as our observation goes, if the weather takes 
a turn for the better during the month of 
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April, the garden may flourish as а whole 
all the better for the rough handling which 





it has sustained during this long and 
tedious winter. There will, of course, be 
empty spaces, but the reserves of plants 


which the gardener keeps as an insurance 
against misfortune should fill these. 





White Flies.—Mr. C. C. Gowdey, Government 
entomologist, Jamaica, gives some interesting 
details of the life history of these destructive 
pests in an article entitled “ Тһе White 
Flies (Aleurodidae) of Jamaica," in Entomo- 
logical Bulletin No. 3, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, Jamaica. He states that the 
members of this family have four stages in 
their life cycle, the egg, the larvae, of which 
there are four stages, the pupae and the 
adult. The White Flies are closely allied 
to the Scale insects (Coccidae), to the plant 
Lice (Aphididae), and to the jumping plant 
Lice (Psyllidae). Their eggs are attached to 
the food plant by means of a stalk at 
or near the larger end of the eggs and they 
are usually deposited on the undersides of 
the leaves. The number of eggs laid by a 
single female is said to be unusually large, 
provided favourable food conditions exist. 
The duration of the egg stage is about ten 
days, but the period of incubation is 
influenced by temperature, and the eggs hatch 
much quicker in the summer than in the 
winter. 'The reproduction is largely parthen- 
ogenetical, hence the rapid spread of the 
pest. As with most members of this family, 
wax secretion is common. "The plants attacked 
in Jamaica include Roses, Citrus, Coffee, 
Mango, Sour Sop, Sweet Sop, Guava and 
Breadfruit. The Aleurodidae known to occur 
in Jamaica are represented by two sub- 
families, Aleurodicinae and Aleyrodinae. The 
former is represented by two species and 
the latter by five. Many of the representatives 
have a wide habitat and some are found 
not only in Jamaica, but in Java, southern 


‘China, India, Ceylon, Costa Rica, etc. 


The Recent Earthquake in Japan.— Ап 
interesting paper on the earthquake and the 
work of reconstruction in Japan was delivered 
by Mr. Iyemasa Tokugawa, O.B.E., of the 
Japanese Embassy, at a recent meting of 
the members of the Royal Society of Arts. 
The earthquake was preceded by a strong 
gale, but at ten o'clock in the morning the 
gale ceased and everybody in town and 
country were looking forward to the enjoy- 
ment of a quiet Saturday afternoon. At 
about twelve noon the first rumblings were 
heard and the earthquake started its terrible 
destruction. In the case of Yokohama the 
disturbance of the earth was compared to : 
the billowing of the surface of the ocean 
under а great storm and the next moment 
clouds of dust, caused by the falling of 
houses, covered the scene, and then 
smoke from the fire which followed blotted 
the whole city from sight. One earthquake 
shock followed another and in twelve hours 
about one hundred and fourteen shocks were 
experienced. The earthquake seems to havo 
been caused by a subsidence of the earth 
on the south-western part of the Sea of 
Sagami. The casualties in Tokyo were over 
one hundred thousand dead and missing and 
over forty-one thousand injured, while in 
Yokohama over twenty-six thousand persons 
were killed or reported missing and over 
twenty-four thousand injured. The vast 
destruction at Tokyo made it necessary to 
erect temporary wooden buildings in public 
parks and available ground at shrines, temples 
and schools, and the grounds of the Imperial 
Detached Palaces in Tokyo were thrown open 
to the publie for the same purpo:zo. 


A Lcndoa Gardens Competiti:-.—'7 r^ ead na 
competition organised by the [21° Te стр 
last year proved во su созт thet those 
concer:c] have decided to k Il a similar 
competi irn this season rnd to augment the 
value of the prizes, which together amount 
to £450. The competiton is cCivided into four 
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sections, namely (1) for a back, front, or side 
garden on the ground level having an area not 
exceeding a quarter of an acre, for which no 
restrictions are imposed as regards the making 
or management; (2) for a similar garden 
having an area of not more than four hundred 
square yards, managed or maintained without 
professional help or paid labour—the first prize 
in both these classes is £100, with other prizes 
of £40, £15, and £10, and in the case of the 
smaller garden a fifth prize of £5; (3) for 
formal gardens having an area not exceeding 
three hundred and fifty square yards in which 
the first prize is £50, second prize £20, and 
third prize, £10; and (4) for gardens of 
houses of rateable value not exceeding £35 
per annum, in which the first prize is £25, 
second £10, third, £5. and fourth, £2. А few 
simple rules govern the competition, and these 
may be obtained from the Gardening Editor, 
Daily Telegraph, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Succulent Plants.—The February issue of 
our contemporary Gartenschinheit, contains a 
number of excellent illustrations of succulent 
plants which are more popular on the 
continent than in this country. The four 
plates in colour are especially interesting; 
the first represents & view of the Succulent 
Garden at La Mortola, on the Italian Riviera, 
and the second is a nearer view of a single 
Aloe, with six or seven fully developed 
flower heads. The colour of the flowers is 
excellently produced, but the artist has not 
been quite so successful with the foliage. 
Another plate shows Phyliccactus Jupiter, 
and a fourth a flower spike of Aloe mitii- 
formis var. xanthacantha, from a specimen 
ia the Dahlem Botanic Garden. There are 
also numbers of black and white illustrations 
cf similar subjects, by far the most interest- 
ing of which агг photographs taken in 
Mexico of Succulents. growing in their native 
habitat. Some of the specimens shown are 
of giant size; a plant of Echinocactus 
grandis photographed in the mountains near 
Tehuacan, at a height of about 5,500 feet, 
is said to be between six feet and seven 
feet high and nearly three feet through, and 
this was no rare exception. Such a specimen 
would doubtless be hundreds of years old; 
the lower part of the plant was found to 
be almost lifeless, only the upper part 
growing and flowering. Other species figured 
in the issue are Echinocactus pilosus and E. 
pectinatus in the state of Coahuila, Cereus 
stellatus, found at a height of about 5,500 
feet, and Pilocereus Letezo, photographed at 
about 4,600 feet near Rio de Napotlitan. 
The last two illustrations are of quite a 
different nature from the rest; they are 
reproductions of very old prints. The first 
from a book published in 1708, Volkamer’s 
Nürnbergische Hesperides, is the earliest known 
(recognisable) illustration of the night-flowering 
Cereus, Queen of the Night; the other 
represents а pot-plant of Opuntia major 
angustifolia, and is of still earlier date, being 
from a book by A. Munting published in 
1696. 

Fourth International Seed Testing Congress.— 
Arrangements are well advanced for the 
fourth International Seed Testing Congress 
which is to be held in London and Cambridge 
during the second week of July next. Most 
of the principal countries in the world, and 
in particular those where an Official Seed 
Testing Station is established, have appointed 
official delegates to attend. The organisation 
of the Congress, which is оп similar lines 
to that of the previous International Seed 
Testing Congress held at Copenhagen in 1921, 
is being carried out by a small Committee 
set up by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Most of the meetings will take 


place at the National Institute of Agricultural 


Botany, Cambridge, and papers on various 
phases of seed testing will be contributed by 
certain of the delegates, and subsequently 
discussed. In addition, visits to the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station at Harpenden, and the 
School of Agriculture and other places of 
interest in Cambridge will be organised. 
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Mr. W. A. Jenkins.—The superintendent 
of the Parks and Open Spaces of the 
Borough of Stockton-on-Tees commenced his 
gardening career in the gardens of St. 
Pierre Park, near Chepstow, in Monmouth- 
shire. The lady owner of the estate took a 
keen interest in her garden, which was 
under the direction of a very capable Scotch- 
man. Неге Mr. Jenkins spent four years 
and laid that foundation of knowledge which 
has proved invaluable. After three years 
spent in another good garden, he obtained 
an appointment as journeyman at Tredegar 
Park, Newport, the seat of Lord Tredegar. 
Here, as many of the older readers of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle will remember, gardening 
was carried out elaborately and on а very 
high. scale. Following two years at Tredegar 
Park, Mr. Jenkins spent some time in the 
nurseries of Messrs. James Veitch and Sons 
of Chelsea, and gained further experience in 


several large gardens in the counties of 
Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, and 
Devonshire. ;veutually he was sent by 


Messrs. Wills and Segar to manage a garden 





MR. W. A. JENKINS. 
for a colliery owner in the county of 
Durham. Here he found ап appreciative 
employer and became а very successful 
exhibitor, especially of indoor fruits, not 
only at local shows but at Edinburgh and 


Newcastle. Fourteen years were spent in 


this garden and having acquired something more 


than a local reputation as а cultivator, 
Mr. Jenkins was chosen from about two 
hundred applicants to #1 his present 
position. This was in the year 1895, when 
Stockton Park had only just been opened by 
King George, who was then Duke of York. 
During the twenty-nine years he has occupied the 
position of Park’s Superintendent at Stockton, 
Mr. Jenkins has accomplished great things in 
a district that is naturally a cold one and 
does not enjoy a large measure of sunshine. 
Notwithstanding the many difficulties of 
climate and position, Mr. Jenkins annually 
provides a magnificent summer display which 
compares favourably with the work done in 
many public parks much further south. 
Mr. Jenkins is fortunate in having an 
appreciative Park's Committee, who thoroughly 
understand the difficulties to be overcome 
and ably assist him in his endeavours to 
bring brightness into the lives of many 
thousands who visit the parks of this northern 
town. 

Chrysanthemum Show in April.—Strange as 
it may seem the Griqualand West  Horti- 
cultural Society, Kimberley, South Africa is 
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holding its autumn show on April 16th. 
Chrysanthemums will be the leading flower 
for which many classes are open for competi- 
tion, both for cut blooms and specimen 
plants. Dahlias, Roses, Carnations, Gladioli 
and Feras are other subjects which will be 
shown in the many competitive classes, and 
sections are set apart for amateur and 
professional gardeners, members of the Society 





and their children, as wel as for lady 
competitors. 
Honours for Belgian Horticulturists.—It is 


interesting to learn from our contemporary, 
L’ Horticulture Francaise, that the order of 
*Offieer du Mérite Agricole” has been 
bestowed upon M. Lucien de Cock, general 
secretary of the Société d'Agriculture et de 
Botanique de Gand, and M. Arthur de Smet, 
President of the Conseil Supérieur de 
l Horticulture de Belgique. 

Centenary of Dahlem Horticultural College. 
—The celebrated horticultural training school 
at Dahlem, near Berlin—formerly the Wild- 


park, Potsdam—is celebrating this year, 
from August 14 to 16, the hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation. Various 


festivities and excursions have been arranged, 
and the war memorial, to students of the 
college who fell in the war, is to bo unveiled. 


Duration of Germinating Power in Vegetable 
Seeds.— According to a table published in the 
Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide of America, Lettuce 
seed will retain its germinating power over a 
period of six years: Cucumbher, Endive, Musk, 
Melon and Water Melon seed over a period of 
five years; Beet, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Egg Plant, Kale, Pumpkin, Radish 
and Turnip seed over four years ; and Asparagus, 
Dwarf Beans, Carrot, Celery, Sweet Corn, Kohl 
Rabi, Mustard, Peas, Spinach and Tomato seed 
over a period of three years. Parsley, Parsnip 
and Salsafy seed is said to be viable over only 
one year. 

Earlham Hall.—The iilustration on p. 189 
(Fig. 78) presents a view in the gardens at 
Earlham Hall, near Norwich, where for so 





many years the late Mr. Sydney Morris 
exereciscd his horticultural genius to the 
great delight of his many fricnds and the 


pleasure of himself and family. This particular 
view shows part of the Hall, a bold herbaceous 
border, wide grass walk, and part of the 
sunk Rose garden, with its dry walls. The 
brick paths and corner steps are quaint 
and admirable features of the Rose garden 
at Earlham Hall, and, although Mr. Morris 
was very keenly interested in Montbretias, 
Primulas, Lilies, and rare and choice shrubs, 
he had also a great love for Roses. His garden 
was planned on generous lines, full of interest, 
pleasing, beautiful, and possessed an old- 
world touch of comfort, thus reflecting in so 
many ways the kindly spirit of its owner 
and maker now, alas, departed. 


Trial of Daffodils at Wisley.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society will carry out a trial 
of the newer Daffodils at Wisley during the 
next season and raisers are invited to send 
not fewer than three nor more than six 
bulbs of each variety they wish included, to 
the Director, R. H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey (if by rail via  Horsley Station, 
Southern Railway), to reach him by August 
12, 1924, at the latest. Only one-nosed (or 
apparently one-nosed) bulbs can be accepted 
for the trial, and it is proposed to treat 
by the hot water method all bulbs received 
unless they are accompanied by a certificate 
stating that they have already been so 
treated. The plants will be grown for two 
years or until it is possible to form a sound 





judgment upon their merit. At the end of 
the trial (which will not necessarily be at 
the same time for all varieties and which 


wil be announced to senders), but not before, 
senders will be able, on request, to receive 
back the whole (or part, at their option) of 
the bulbs resulting from (or left after) the 
planting of the bulbs they sent to Wisley, 
but they will not be entitled to claim them 
after the end of September in the year in 
which the trial concludes, 
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Imperial Botanical  Conference.—The pre- 
liminary programme of the Imperial Botanical 
Conference, which will be held at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology from 
July 7 to July 16, has recently been issued, 
and contains a list of the various subjects 
which will be discussed. The subjects are 
classified under five sections, and deal with 
l, systematic botany and ecology; 2, genetics; 
3, plant physiology; 4, plant pathology; 5, 
education and research; and 6, miscellaneous. 
Papers will be delivered on these subjects by 
eminent botanists of this country and from 
overseas. Excursions to many botanic gardens 
and experimental stations have also been 
arranged. The subscription for attending the 
Conference is one pound, and those intending 
to be present may obtain particulars from the 
Secretary, Mr. F. T. Brooks, 31, Tenison 
Avenue, Cambridge. The issue of special 
tickets for students is under consideration. 


Appointments for the  Ensuing Week.— 
Sunday, April 6: Wakefield and Northern 
Tulip Society's meeting. Monday, April 7: 
Reading and District Mutual Improvement 
Association’s lecture. Tuesday, April 8: Jersey 
Gardeners’ Society’s meeting; Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Committees meet (2 days). 
Wednesday, April 9: Huntingdonshire Daffodil 
Society’s show; Royal Horticultural Society 
of Ireland Show (2 days); East Anglian 
Horticultural  Society's meeting; Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting ; Wimbledon 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement  Society’s 
meeting. Friday, April 11: National Rose 


Society’s show at R.H.S. Hall; Royal Cale- - 
donian Horticultural Society’s show (2 days) жь 


Orchid Club’s meeting. Saturday, April 12: 
Newcastle and District Mutual Improvement 
Society’s spring show. 

“ Gardeners’ Chronicle Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—The Royal Garden at Frogmore.—The 
Royal Garden at Frogmore will now be seen 





to be worthy of a great country and not 
an inapt representation of the genius of 
England, where solidity and utility are 


so much preferred to brilliancy and decoration. 
The houses are not to be regarded as 
examples of architectural skill; they are 
something far better. They аге buildings 
‚ admirably constructed for the purpose they 
have to serve; large and roomy, yet not 
too large; capitally put together, without 
regard to a pennywise economy; fitted with 
good mechanical contrivances to diminish 
needless labour, and heated in a manner not 
to be surpassed. And there is no want of 
beauty in the place. Тһе terrace walk, 
nearly 400 yards long, running in front of 
the irregular line of forcing houses, with a 
pretty cottage in the. centre, partially fitted 
up for the reception of Нег Majesty and 
the Prince, and bounded on the south by a 
low parapet wall, decorated with vases and 
supported by groups of flowers, is in itself 
a fine object. Its dimensions would, of 
themselves, produce a grand effect, even if 
all that surrounds it were in a state of less 


perfect keeping. But the interior of the 
Castle itself cannot be in more admirable 
order, or more scrupulously neat, than is 


meets the eye at Frogmore. 
commenced about 
buildings in the 


everthing that 
The ground work was 
December, 1841, and the 
following summer, under the very efficient 
superintendence of Mr. Ingram, who has 
brought the establishment to its present high 
state of cultivation. The cost of this garden 
(about £40,000) may appear large to those 
who are not conversant with such matters. 
But in reality the expense is below what 
we should have supposed such a_ garden 
could be constructed for. It is to һе 
remembered that it was an open field, with- 
out even а brick wall or а fence, or 
drainage, and that everything had to Бе 
constructed upon the best principles and in 
the most permanent manner. It must also 
be borne in mind that it replaces no fewer 
than eight royal gardens, namely, Kensington, 
Kew, Hampton Court, Cumberland Lodge, 
Cranbourne, the old Frogmore, Maestricht and 
the King’s Lodge. Gard. Chron., April 7, 1849. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


PUSCHKINIA SCILLOIDES. 


THis is the best-known member of a small! 
genus of Scilla-like bulbous plants native of 
the sub-alpine regions of Asia Minor and 
the Levant. P. scilloides flowers in March 
or April, producing а four-inch spike of 
beautiful china-blue flowers lined with a 
darker shade. It is hardy in light, gritty 
soil that has sufficient depth to enable one 
to plant the bulbs at least five inches deep. 
The variety known as compacta is considered 
an improvement on the type. 

P. libanotica, though less often seen, is 
hardier than the foregoing, less fastidious as 
to soil and has larger flowers. All these 
plants enjoy full exposure to sunshine. J. 


CH RONICLKE. 
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third year from seed. It provides the first 
year a single, small, non-glaucous leaf, the 
second year one or two larger leaves, and 
the third year the usual twin, glaucous 
leaves with a flower between. Consequently 
it will take a single plant some years to 
extend a yard or two. 

Considering the sticky nature of the 
seeds, might they not adhere to animals 
and so be distributed to a greater distance ? 
A hasty consultation of botanical books fails 
to supply any information on this point. 
Perhaps some reader of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
may be able to throw further light on the 
subject of the seeding of the Snowdrop. 
No great accuracy is elaimed for the obser- 
vations here given, as they are from memory 
and not from notes taken down at the time. 
John Parkin, The Gill, Brayton, Cumberland. 





FIG. 76.-IRIS UNGUICULARIS VAR. PEACOCK; R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, 
MARCH 25 (SEE P. 181). 


THE SEEDING OF SNOWDROPS. 


CoNcERNING Formakin’s recent article on 
Snowdrops (Gard. Chron., March 22, p. 160), 
in which he questions their increase by 
seed, I may state that here the flowers set 
seed fairly freely and the writer has grown 
young plants from the seed contained in 
them. 

After blooming, the flower stalk (peduncle) 
lengthens to about a foot and assumes a 
prone position. The capsule swells to the 
size of a small Gooseberry, though not so 
rotund, and when ripe takes оп a yellow 
colour. It does not, however, become hard 
and dry, but bursts, in the ground, while 
still succulent. Can it be that the fruit 
(using the term in the botanical sense) is 
in the process of becoming a berry? There 
are only a few seeds to a capsule. 

Apparently the seeds are deposited in the 
ground at a distance from the parent plant 
equal to the length of the peduncle. In this 
manner, given favourable conditions, the plant 
can very gradually spread itself. From 
memory, I think the Snowdrop flowers the 


NARCISSUS PSEUDO-NARCISSUS MINOR. 


Tuis variety of Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus 
is smaller in all its parts than the type and 
does not grow more than six or eight 
inches tall, with leaves about four inches 
long. The flowers are from two to three 
inches in length and of a delightful golden 
yellow colour, resembling a miniature Golden 
Spur. The plant will grow freely in almost 
any soil or situation, and is most happily 
placed in the rock garden at а sufficiently 
high elevation for the beautiful little 
* trumpets” to be appreciated. 


The form known as minimus is, as th? 
name suggests, even smaller than minor, and 
is withal a delightful little plant; the tiny 
trumpet is more fimbriated than in minor 
and there are distinct traces of lighter 
shading to the flower. 

These tiny Narcissi are delightful early- 
flowering bulbs and give a welcome patch 
of colour to the rock garden in March; grown 
in the alpine house they are very pretty. 

Both these Daffodils are natives of Southern 
Europe. Ralph E. Arnold. 


? 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Thunias.—Thunias produce their racemes 
of flowers from the apex of the young 
growths, usually about the middle of Mav. 
Well-flowered specimens make handsome 
plants and are extremely useful for 
decorative purposes, consequently they deserve 
every attention. “These plants should Бе 
potted annually, and the work should be 
done as soon as they commence to grow 
afresh, when they should be shaken out of 
the old compost and the dead roots 
shortened to within an inch or two of the 
base. The usual practice is to plant seven 
or eight of the strongest stems together in 
a 7-inch pot or three or four stems may 
be placed in one of 32.size. The receptacle 
should be nearly half filled with clean 
crocks, placing a layer of the coarsest 
portions of the compost over them and the 
rest of the apace filled with rooting medium, 
consisting of -good fibrous loam, from which 
all the earthy particles have been shaken 
out, Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum-moss in 
equal proportions. The materials should be 
cut into rather short portions and thoroughly 
mixed, adding sufficient crushed crocks and 
silver sand to ensure porosity. Pot moderately 
firmly, placing the bases of the young 
growths on the compost, and secure cach 


stem firmly to a neat stiek. Place. the 
plants in the lightest position possible in 
the warmest house, as, whilst growing 
actively, they require plenty ot. heat and 


moisture; place the tips of the old 
near to the roof-glass. These conditions are 
eondusive to the development of short, 
stout pseudo-bulbs and favour free flowering. 
The young growths revel in moderate 
sunshine, but the plants should. be thinly 
shaded during tho middle of very bright 
days for a time after thev have been 
repotted and until the growths have started 
freely and plenty of new roots formed. 


stems 


Water should be afforded sparingly, but 
afterwards it may be supplied. freely. and 


when the shoots have become well established 


an occasional application of weak liquid 
cow manure will be an advantage. — The 
foliage should. be syringed whilst the plants 


are growing actively, as Thunias are subject 
to attacks of red spider. | 
Anguloa.—Anguloas such as A. 
А. Каскег and A. Сопи, are becoming 
activo after their. season of rest, апа any 
necessary re-potting should be attended to 
at once. They are strong-rooting plants, 
and require a substantial compost. A 
mixture similar to that advised for Thunias 
is suitable. Place sufficient crocks in the 
bottom of the pot to ensure — efficient 
drainage and press the compost firmly among 
the roots. Anguloas should be grown in a 
light position in the intermediate house. 


uniflora, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Spring Bedding.—Where frosts and 
have had the effect. of raising plants. these 
should be firmly pressed into position. 
Carpeting plants, such as Arabis, Aubrictias, 
Pansies and Violas, have made but little 
zrowth owing to the abnormally cold weather. 
Stirring of the surface soil is beneficial and 
should be practised at frequent intervals to 
encourage growth. 

Hardy Ferns.—These attractive and interest- 
ing plants thrive in moist, shady situations, 
and need little attention except at the present 
season. The removal of dead fronds and any 
accumulated rubbish and weeds should now 
be done before the unfolding of the new fronds 


thaws 
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takes place. | Established plants will. derive 
great benefit from a liberal top dressing of 
rich compost. 

Ivy.—Ivy clothing buildings should receive its 
annual trimming at this season. Cut the 
climber as closely to the wall as possible and 
the surface will. soon become green again with 
young foliage. 

Eremurus.—I[n spite of the cold weather 
growths of this plant are well advanced, and 
it will be wise to protect them lightly with 
Spruce boughs during frosty weather, or the 
growing points may be damaged. 

Nepeta Mussinii.— The alluring grey foliage, 
charming lavender flower spikes and long 
season of flowering combine to make this a 
most useful, decorative plant. Where increased 
stock. is required the present is a suitable time 
to litt and = divide the clumps, replanting. the 
pieces directly into their new flowering quarters, 
Although a sun-loving plant. it also succeeds 
and flowers in partially shaded positions. 

Salvia.—Farly struck cuttings of Salvia 
splendens and the variety Pride of Zurich need 
transferring to larger pots. These plants are 
growing and soon. become pot-bound and 
stunted af not ziven early attention, It 
further stock is required another bateh of 
euttings may stil be inserted. S. patens is 
remarkable for its deep blue. velvet flowers 
Which remain in. beauty all the summer, and 
is indispensable for the blue border., On 
Richt, dry. soils, it. sometimes survives. the 
winter if protected with ashes, but it is safer 
to lift and store the. tubers in a frost-free 
structure, These plants may be grown on in 
boxes or pots under cool conditions and 
planted out later. Cuttings inserted now will 
readily form roots. | 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
ВУ F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Salvia splendens grandiflora.—This Sage is 
a fine plant for making a bright display in the 
conservatory from October onwards. Cuttings 
will root readily in a propagating frame in a 
warm greenhouse. The young plants should. be 
potted on as soon as they are well rooted 
and thev should never. be allowed. to. get 
into a starved condition. They should receive 
greenhouse or frame accommodation up to 
their final potting, which should be im seven- 
inch or eight-inch pots. The рам is а 
gross feeder and a rieh soil should be used 
after the final potting; sumilar compost to that 
used for the final potting of Chrysanthemums 
will suit them. After. the final potting the 
plants should. be grown out-of-doors on au 
ash base. During late summer and autumn 
the plants should be fed liberally with soot 
water and liquid manure. The points of the 
growths should be pinched out regularly up 
to six weeks or so before the time when 
they will be required to flower. A batch 
of cuttings may be inserted at the end of 
May to produce plants for Christmas flowering. 

Moschosma riparium —This greenhouse plant 
bears graceful panicles of tiny white flowers 
and is useful for associating with Salvia 
splendens. [t is readily propagated by cuttings, 
and will respoud to much the same treatment 
ag the Salvia, except that it should have 
the protection of a frame throughout the 
suminer; pots six inches in diameter will 
be large enough at the final potting; the 
plant is by no means во gross a feeder 
as the Salvia. 


Libonia floribunda.— llis is another useful 
winter-flowering plant and, when well grown. 
produces its pretty scarlet, yellow tipped 


tubular flowers in profusion. l prefer to 
give this plant warm greenhouse treatment 
in its early stages. of. growth., gradually 


providing cooler conditions up to the final 
potting. These cuttings may be rooted in a 
thumb pot and be grown on intact: a five- 
inch pot nsed at the final potting will be 
large enough. The plants should be pinched 
at intervals to promote a bushy habit. 
During late summer they should occupy a 
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cold frame and should be afforded treatment 
calculated to produce sturdy and well ripened 
growths. The syringe should be used freely 
to guard against attacks of red spider. 
Frequent application of weak liquid manure 
and soot water will tend to keep the plant 
healthy and vigorous. After flowerering thev 
may be rested for a time, cut back during 
the spring and be grown on for another 
Vear. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Melons. -Melons. that were planted out as 
advised in a previous calendar will now be 
developing the embryo fruits; when towering 
commences slightly increase the temperature 
of the house to 70° by night and 80° by 
day and resort to hand pollination. Remove 
all redundant male flowers. It is not 
advisable to allow all the fruits to swell to 


maturity. Two Melons will be found 
sufficient to each plant at this season of 
the year. These remarks apply to Melons 
crown on the cordon чучеш to furnish 


an early supply of fruit. Where a distance of 
only 15 inches was allowed between each 
plant. the space for the lateral will be 


limited and close pineling of. the sarne 
will be necessary. Theo laterals should be 
stopped at one. leaf beyond the fruit and 
all succee ling — spray growtlis — removed. 


When the required number of fruits is set 
feed the plants with weak liquiet оюипине 
after. first. warming it to the temperature of 
‘tthe house, and increase the humidity of 
the latter by more frequent damping of the 
paths asd wals. Top-dressing the reot- 
With a mixture. of loam, mortar-rubble and 


bone meal will greatly benefit the plants 
when they are swelling their fruits. Watel 
carefully for green. Aphis and take imme- 


diate steps to eradicate this pest either by 
spraying with a specifie or by ботон 
the house. When the fruits are swelling 
they should be supported by nets fastened 
to the trellis. Young growths that appear 
should be earefully removed, but the mature 
foliage which will assist the flavour of the 
fruit should be retained as long as possibile, 


Successional Plants.- Melons raised 
later sowing may be planted out for maiu- 
taining a succession of fruit. The soil for 
this planting may be heavier in. texture with 
less leaf mould added than that recommended 
for the earher crop, and пау consist. of 
cood loam with old mortar. rubble and some 
bone meal added. The soil should be made 
firm with a raminer provided its condition 
will permit of this being done. With the 
increase of sun heat these plants should grow 
more freely than the early planted 
The house should be closed sufficiently early 


from a 


OLN., 


to raise the temperature 90° on all bright 
days with plenty of moisture to increase 


the atmospheric humidity. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esi.. 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Hoeing.—Advantage should be taken of 
dry weather to use the Duteh hoe, for 
hoeing not only destroys weeds but / assists 
in acrating the soil, thus allowing the 
suns warmth to reach the roots, and 
hasten growth. When late frosts prevail 
the advantage of hoeing is clearly seen, 
especially in. the ease of bush fruits, which, 
if well supplied. with healthy foliage. mt 
blooming time, will come through cold 
weather with less damage to the blossom. 
When hoving through Gooseberry plantations 
keep a sharp wateh for caterpillars and. 
Many are seen, piek them off and destrov 
therm before they ecean eause damage. 

Black Currants. -Every effort should be 
made to keep down the mite which causes 
bie bud. Pick off апу buds that are 
infested, and continue to spray the bushex 
with lime and sulphur, as advised in a 
previous calendar. 
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Apple Aphis.—A sharp watch should be 
kept on Apple trees that are just unfolding 
their leaves for the presence of this pest. 
If any aphides are detected, spray the 
trees with nicotine emulsion at once and 
do not wait. to do so until the leaves 
curl. Spray again just before the blossom 
opens to catch any insects on the stalks 


of the flowers. 


Mildew.—Sometimes in extremes of weather 
during the spring, mildew makes its appear- 
ance in the fruit garden and especially on 
Strawberry plants. As soon as detected, 
syringe the plants with a proprietary wash, 
or prepare а mixture of one ounce of 
sulphide of potassium to three gallons of 
soft water. This specific if applied thoroughly 
will usually check the spread of mildew at 
this season. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire, 


Cauliflowers.—Plants raised from seed sown 
in pots some time since are ready for pricking 


out into à frame. A good layer of decayed 
manure should be placed in the frame and 


this in turn covered with three to four inches 
of good soil. If the soil is fairly moist at 
the time they are transplanted the plants will 
not require watering for a few days. Close 
the frame and shade the glass for à day or 
two then gradually admit a little air, and 
increase the amount as the plants get larger, 
until finally the light should be moved 
entirely. 


Brussels Sprouts. arly plants of Brussels 


Sprouts in boxes should be placed in full 
exposure: to sunshine to harden them off 
before planting them in the open, The ground 
should be prepared ready to receive the 
plants when they are well hardened. The 
date of planting varies according to the 
district; where frost may occur late in the 


spring it is wise to plant late. 


Tomatos.—' Tomato plants intended for grow- 
ing out-of-doors are ready for shifting into 
pots one size larger than they are occupying. 
On bright days let them have plenty of air 
to harden them preparatory to planting. 


Onions. Where large bulbs are required the 
zround should be forked over and afterwards 
made level. In. the meantime, the plants 
should be well exposed to the light and air 


to harden them preparatory to setting them 
in the ground. when circumstances are 


favourable. 


Seed Sowing.—Make further sowings of Peas, 
Spinach, Radish, Mustard and Cress, and a 
late sowing of Broad Beans for suecessional 
cropping. 

Marrows and Cucumbers.—A few seeds of 
both Marrows and Cucumbers should be placed 
in pots and germinated in a warm frame. 


Carrots.—The ground where the main crop 
of Carrots is to be grown should be made 


fine by the rake, removing all stones. Choose 
round that has been well tilled and with 
plenty of light sandy soil in it. The rows 


may be made fifteen inches apart and the 
seed sown evenly along them. 


Turnips.—Seeds of Turnips may be sown on 


4 warm horder for the earliest supply, 
choosing a quick-growing variety. Sow the 


seeds evenly and поб too thickly. in drills 
made from one foot to fourteen inches apart. 
s soon as the seedlings are through 
round give them a liberal dusting of soot to 
ward off the Turnip fly, or sprinkle them with 
line wood ashes at intervals. 


Early Lettuces.—As soon as seedling Lettuces 
are large enough to handle they should be 
pricked out on a warm south border. If 
slugs are troublesome, a dusting of soot will 
act as a deterrent for a time, and its 
application should be continued at intervals 
until the plants are large. 


the. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


HUNNEMANNIA FUMARIAEFOLIA. 


ALTHOUGH this beautiful perennial, which 
is a native of Mexico, сап спу be relied 
upon to survive our winters in favoured 
. districts, it may be treated as an annual 
with much satisfaction. The seed should be 
sown thinly in May in groups, in light, 
warm soil in full sun and the seedlings 
thinned. to about eight inches appart. In 
habit and general appearance H. fumariaefolia 
closely resembles Eschscholzia californica, 
but it is more upright in growth, the very 
glaucous leaves are more finely-cut and the 
flowers open flat. 


These beautiful blossoms are nearly three 
inches across, of a lovely orange yellow and, 
unlike most of those of the Poppy family, 
they last for a long while. The flowering 
season of plants raised as suggested extends 
from August well into autumn. A. T. J. 
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early sort, with flowers of 
and of а pretty shade of 
orange, 34 feet; ochroleuca, a plant bearing 
stout, rigid spikes of large, well expanded, 
pale yellow flowers, in bloom until September 
and October, 4 feet; Sir Michael Foster, of 


Queen, 4 very 
medium size 


recent introduction, a large, clear yellow 
flower, 4 feet. Sovereign, the medium-sized 
flowers are rich orange yellow and highly 


scented, 2} feet. 


The best of the older species and varieties 
are aurantiaca major, deep orange; Baroni, 
large, clear citron-coloured flowers; Dumor- 
tieri, very dwarf, flowers orange; fulva, 
rich terra-cotta flowers; flava, rich golden 
yellow, very fragrant flowers; Kwanso 
plena, large double flowers, of a rich terra- 
cotta shade: — Middendorfii, rich orange 
shade, and Thunbergii, of medium height, 
late in blooming with golden yellow flowers. 


The Hemerocallis also make excellent pot 
plants for conservatory | decoration. W. 
Logan. 





FIG, 77.—NYMPHAEA 


HEMEROCALLIS. 
For general effect, and when 
bold masses the Day 
is popularly known, is 
the most noble of hardy herbaceous 
perennials. The flower has been greatly 
improved of late years by the raising of 
new hybrids which are worthy of inclusion 
in ай choice collections. Although the 
individual flowers are of short duration, the 
upright, stout spikes are freely produced, 
each bearing an abundance of buds which 
open successionally, and by a judicious 
selection from the numerous varieties a 
continued display may be maintained from 
the end of May to October. 


All the hybrids are perfectly hardy, and 


grouped in 
Lilv, as Hemerocallis 
undoubtedly one of 


thrive in fairly moist, ordinary soil, in 
full sun or partial shade, and are also 
excellent for associating with — bog-loving 


plants or for planting by lakes and streams. 


Half-a-dozen or so: of the finest hybrids 
are: Apricot, rich apricot yellow, large 
flowers 3 feet; Aureole, large, well expanded 
orange yellow flowers; a very effective 
variety 3 feet; Citrina, large, sweet-scented 
flowers of a clear citron shade, on stout 
spikes, 4 feet tall, a very  free-flowering 


variety; Dr. Regal, clear rich yellow, large, 
Lily-like flowers, height 3 to 4 feet; May 


COLOSSEA (SEE Р. 193). 


PLANT NOTES. 


VANCOUVERIA HEXANDRA. 


Tuis is a most delightful plant, closely allied 
to Epimedium, making a somewhat sparse 
growth of herbaceous leafage some six inches 
in height. 


The leaflets are narrowly oval or palette- 
shaped, a soft, bright green, and they are 
daintily poised on thin and elegant stalks. 
Above these, in summer, rise to about a 
height of about ten inches, the flower sterns, 
which branch into airy candelabras, bearing at 
their extended tips little waxen, ivory-white 
stars of singular delicacy. 


V. hexandra delights in a cool, free louin, 
preferably in half-shade, and in such conditions 
it js by no means hard to establish. Where 
the soil is poor and sandy, it should be rendered 
more retentive by the addition of peat or leaf- 
mould. A shady nook in the rock garden, or 
a suitable place in the woodland, can hardly 
be occupied by a more attractive plant than 
this Vancouveria, 


The plant is a native of North 
and derives its name from Fort Vancouver, 
California. It is sometimes known in gardens 
as Epimedium hexandrum. 7. | 


America, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM. 
(SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION). 


NOTWITHSTANDING its distinctivness апа 
the intersst attaching to its introduction by 





Mr. E. Н. Wi'son in 1900, when he was collecting. 


for Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum has not achieved that 
popularity which it bid fair to enjoy when 
first exhibited. In the text accompanying 
the figure of this species in the July issue 
of the Botanieal Magazine for 1911, tab. 
8382, appears the following note :—‘“ Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum is one of the most remarkable 
shrubs which the recent exploration of 
Western China has given to gardens. It is 
perfectly evergreen, but of a type very 
distinct from any evergreen species in the 
genus, resembling more, in its excessively 
wrinkled leaves, the species of the “ Lantana ” 
group. It is, however, absolutely different 
from those of any other Viburnum, and is, 
indeed, one of the best marked of ап 
shrubs in cultivation." 

Notwithstanding this encomium, Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum has not fully come up to 
aerly expectations, and if planted in a cold. 
wind-swept position its fine leaves become 
ragged and the specimen presents & some- 
what bedraggled and sorry appearance. Under 
kiadlier conditions of climate and position 
it is an attractive evergreen shrub by reason 
of its large, wrinkled and shining leaves. 
while in autumn its attractiveness is enhanced 
by the brilliant red fruits which eventually 
become black, like oval beads of polished jet. 
The flowers are not without attractiveness 
when they open in pleasant weather in May 
or June and their colour is usually creamy 
white. The inflorescence i3 terminal, usually 
four - branched, making up а rounded head. 
This forms in the autumn and persists 
throughout the winter, the flowers expanding 
in the late spring or early summer, as 
already indicated. The illustration in the 
Supplement plate presented with this issue, 
shows a flowering branch of this native of 
central and western China, and from this 
it will be readily understood that grown 
under favourable conditions, Viburnum rhyti- 
dophyllum will take fairly high rank as a 
flowering shrub, but, as in the case of 
Bamboos, it is more or less useless to 
plant it where it is exposed to cold, cutting 
winds, especially if at the same time its 
roots are in a cold soil. 

It is, however, as a foliage plant and for 
the beauty of its fruits in autumn that 
this species commends itself to garden lovers, 
and it may be observed that the First- 
Class Certificate of the Royal Horticultural 
Society was awarded it in September (1907), 
at a period when the numerous fruits, each 
about а third-of-an-inch long, were of a 
bright red hue. C. 


PHYLLOTHAMNUS ERECTUS. 


FORMERLY known as Bryanthus erectus, 
this choice little evergreen is & hybrid raised 
many years ago at the Comely Bank 
Nurseries, Edinburgh. Its origin is reputed 
to be a cross between Rhodothamnus Chamae- 
cistus and Phyllodoce coerulea, but it bears 
so close a resemblance in many of its 
features to P. empetriformis that one might 
well be led to believe that species to be 
one of its parents. 

However that may be there is no more 
distinct subject of its kind. It is singularly 
beautiful in foliage and flower and has a 
good constitution. With us it makes a 
somewhat dense bush of about 8 inches, the 
erect branches being crowded with the 
linear, glossy-green leaves of the Phyllodoce 
(Bryanthus) type, these being rather more 
than half-an-inch long. 


The flowers, which appear in early April, 


are borne singly in terminal clusters; they 
are a beautiful clear rose, the calyx and 
stalks being crimson. These blossoms differ 
from those of most of the dwarf Ericaceous 
shrubs in being bell-shaped, or open at the 
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mouth, which is split into five segmenta 
like an Azalea. P. erectus does very well 


-here in cool loam intermixed with leaf mould, 


with full exposure and a somewhat northerly 
aspect. N. Wales. | 


THE ROMNEYAS. 

THERE. are two species of Romneya, the 
well-known R. Coulteri introduced in 1875 
and"R. trichocalyx discovered iu 1898 in the 
south of California. This last is & distinct 
and much better species, although often 
confused with the former. It has stronger 
growth, a robust stem, is always erect, 
and has deeply pinnatifid and glaucous 
leaves—those near the flower being divided— 
while the calyx is very villose. The 
flowers are much bigger than those of 
В. Coulteri and. have no scent, or at least 
the odour is quite different, and the stamens 
are light yellow instead of being orange- 
coloured. In the Proceedings of the California 
Academy for 1898, Brandegree states “R 
trichocalyx, in a much greater degree than 
Coulteri, spreads by underground stems 
which extend 30 to 40 feet from the 
parent plant in all directions; along these 
stems shoots arise at -intervals, often a half- 
dozen together, forming clumps that in 
time rival the parent. Roots appear to 
form very slowly and these clumps аге 
often of considerable sizə before they are 
found. The shoots, even when several feet 
high, are very easily pulled, but the 
subterranean stem promptly sends up a 
fresh supply in the same spot." 

The underground stems have traversed a 
deep wall here: and entered a greenhouse, 
where the growths flowered; how can the 
plant be increased by these stems or roots? 
The difficulty is that they very seldom take 
root after transplantation of the stems or 
euttings. Some eight years ago I planted 
the two kinds on & very sunny terrace at 
Sierre (Valais) in the driest part of Swit- 
zerland; and also planted a hybrid from 
them. The three plants succeeded very well 
and are now extraordinarily exuberant, 
growing everywhere and becoming very 
troublesome, as is R. Coulteri at La 
Mortola, where it invades quite a goodly 
portion of the garden. R. Coulteri has also 
invaded the garden at Sierre, but as the 
three plants were far apart they did not 
suffer. R. trichocalyx soon became a real 
weed, its roots invading the whole place. 
The hybrid is the strongest of all, but its 
seeds are difficult to germinate and when 
they do so it is very difficult to keep the 
young seedlings healthy. I have now three 
pots of seedlings of the two species and of 
the hybrid. But while the seedlings of the 


parents are looking well, the hybrid seedlings 


are weak, although the parent plant at 
Sierre is the strongest of the three. The 
seedlings frequently disappear when they 
make their first rough leaves. Оп the 
Sierre terrace (Castle Mercier) one may see 
from some distance (from the railway line) 
the big bushes of Romneyas, resplendent in 
the sun, from June to December. Here, at 
Geneva, the plant is rather dull if not 
planted against a wall facing south, but 
they all flower well until December, во 
long as we have no fog. H. Correvon, 
Floraire, Geneva. 


ANNUALS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
` CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


COREOPSIS (SYN. CALLIOPSIS). 


Two species of hardy annual Coreopsis are 
great favourites for furnishing a supply of 
cut flowers, С. Drummondii has orange- 
yellow flowers, and generally grows about one 
foot in height. The other species, C. tinctoria, 
with yellow and crimson-brown flowers, is about 
two feet tall; there are several dwarf varieties of 
this species generally growing about nine inches 
high and this dwarf habit makes them specially 
usetul for pot culture. They are sometimes 
offered under different colours, such as 
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crimson, crimson and gold, ete., while other 
seed establishments offer them under 
varietal names, such as Beauty, Crimson 
King, and Star of Fire; one of the more 
recent introductions, The Garnet, has very 
brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers, produced in 
wonderful profusion. | 

For plants in pota seed may be sown in 


cold frames about the middle of September, 


and again during January ; the sowing is 
best made in a cool, airy greenhouse. If it 
is desired to grow plants for autumn 
flowering, a sowing may be made in cold 
frames towards the end of June. The 
plants should be grown singly in the pots 
and while good examples of the dwarf 
varieties may be produced in 48-sized pots, 
it generally pays to grow them on in six- 
inch pots, as larger and stronger plante are 
then produced, and they last longer in 
flower. Beyond growing them under  per- 
fectly cool conditions, their successful culti- 
vation does not differ from other plants 
of this class. J. Coutts. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


MODIOLASTRUM GERANIOIDES. 


Ir is many years since I first grew this 
little trailing rock plant, which does not 
appear to be popular with many of the 
nurserymen, as it only makes its appearance 
in catalogues in a spasmodic manner. I do 
not think that this is surprising as I have 
never found it very permanent in the garden, 
even when planted in a specially favoured spot 
which its Chilian origin would seem to call for. 

I would not like to confess how many 
times I have had and lost it. It might 
survive for а year or two, but eventually 
the fate of every plant was the same, and 
one can only suggest it for the consideration 
of those in specially genial districts; I know 
that it will withstand the winters in some 
highly favoured gardens. 

Its nomenclature is somewhat obscure. I 
first obtained it as Modiola geranioides, and 
was later informed that its true name should 
be Malvastrum Gilliesii. Mr. Reginald Farrer 
called it Modiola geranioides, but I prefer to 
follow the invaluable Kew Напад and call 
it Modiolastrum geranioides. It belongs to 
the Mallowworts and has prostrate, slender 
branches with neat, divided leaves and 
wonderfully large flowers of a kind of Cherry 
crimson. 

The plant should, I think, be grown in 
a flattish place in the rock garden in dry, 
well drained soil, so that no water stands 
about it in winter, and in the = sunniest 
spot available. Even then, were I to try 
it again, as I hope to do, I would 
protect it with a sheet of glass during the 
months from September to March or even 
April. Seeds of this plant do not seem to 
be obtainable, but. pegging down the branches 
and severing them from the parent plant 
when they have formed roots may be 
practised as a method of propagation. 
S. Arnott. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


CALADIUMS. 


CaLapiuMs have been greatly improved bv 
hybridisation and self-fertilisation within the 
past few years, and they rank amongst the 
most beautiful of all foliage plants. ‘They are 
invaluable arranged in miscellaneous groups at 
exhibitions and make a grand display when 
staged by themselves; they are also valuable 
for the decoration of the warm conservatory. 
They may be used in a dwelling house, provided 
they are grown in comparatively cool conditions 
for a few days before being put to this purpose. 

The plants are easily cultivated in an ordinary 
stove with a night temperature, when growing 
actively, of from 60° to 70°, and the atmosphere 
should be kept moist. Arrange the plants as 
near the roof glass as possible, and shade them 
only when the sun is very strong, as sunshine 
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is beneficial to them. They should he started 
‘luring January and February in a mixture 
composed of equal parts of rich, turfy loam 
and fibrous peat, with silver sand and a small 
quantity of decayed cow manure added, 
Water the roots sparingly until the foliage is 
partially developed, at which stage they will 
need, provided they are well rooted, a liberal 
supply of moisture and a little liquid manure 
once or twice weekly. Repot the plants on 
one or two occasions during their growing 
season, but be careful not to over-pot them. 

If specimen plants are required for exhibi- 
fion or other decorative purposes, select 
three or five of the strongest plants when 
they have started fairly into growth and 
place them together in lar.e pans or pots, 
allowing them plenty of space for root 
development. They will soon grow into 
good specimens. 

When the foliage shows signs of decay in 
the autumn, water should be withheld from 
the roots gradually and the plants rested in 
à cooler and drier atmosphere. When the 
tubers are properly matured withhold water 
altogether. Тһе plants may then be placed 
in their pots under a dry stage in a house 
having a temperature of about 55° to 60° 
during the winter, or they may be shaken 


out and stored in pans or trays in dry 
sand, or cocoa-nut fibre, slightly moistened, 
to prevent them from shrivelling. From 


time to time they will need to be examined 
to see that none is decaying or affected with 
what is termed “агу rot,” because if 
neglected one solitary tuber will soon affect 
the others, 


One advantage in cultivating Caladiums 


is that they do not occupy valuable room 
in the houses during the winter, and their 
space may be filled with other plants. They 


are of easy cultivation, provided they are 
given suitable heat and not given too much 
water when they are starting into growth. 
The stock may be increased readily by 
seed or by dividing the roots when potting 
the plants in the spring, also by cutting 
the young tubers into portions when they 


commence to grow. 
The cut portions of the tubers should 
be placed in small pots, after placing a 


small quantity of fine charcoal or dry sand 
over the cut surface to prevent * bleeding.” 
Plunge the pots in a frame with moderate 
bottom heat; do not give the soil much 
moisture until the plants have commenced 
to develop, and admit a little air in the frame. 

There аге many exceedingly beautiful, 
dwarf, compact - habited Caladiums suitable 
for general purposes. 

Those following are amongst the 


best for 


general use: C. argyrites, a very dwarf and 
compact species, most useful for edging 
miscellaneous groups of indoor plants. The 


foliage is small, coloured green and white, 
and very attactive. C. minus erubescens is 
à very distinct variety with dark red foliage, 
and makes a companion to C. argyrites: 
this also is invaluable for edging groups. 
C. Gaspard Crayer is а variety with a deep 
crimson centre to the leaf, which has a 
green margin; the plant is a strong grower 


and develops fine foliage. С, Reine de 
Denmark is а pale  rose-coloured var- 


iety with crimson-carmine veins; it is a 
beautiful Caladium. С. Prince of: Wales has 
golden-yellow leaves that are very showy 
and distinct. С. Lady Mosley has rose- 
carmine foliage with bright red veins. C. 
Candidum, with white and green foliage, is 
one of the best Caladiums for general pur- 
poses, whilst C. Golden King is one of 
the finest of all the yvellow-leaved varieties. 
С. Exquisite has a dwarf habit and bright 
red-carmine leaves. C. Dorothy Peto has a 
pink centre to the foliage, -with a bright 
green border; it is very distinct. C. 
Assungay has large, transparent leaves suffused 
with deep rose-pink. С. Rose Laing is 
another choice variety, the leaves having 
a creamy-white ground suffused with pale 
blue. There are many other fine, distinct 
varieties, but those described are some of 
the best. John Heal, V.M.H. 
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GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


ON page 160, Formakin expresses doubt 
whether І am correct in doscribing Snowdrops 
as increasing from self-sown seed. If he will 
give me the pleasure of a visit here in May 
I will show him myriads of swollen green 
capsules. In such a season as we have been 
passing through, thc seed in these capsules 
must be self-fertilised, for no bee could 
venture forth to face the bitter cold of 
February and March. Only once, in a long 
and fairly watchful experience, have I seen a 
few bees busy among the chill Snowdrop 
bells, as noted many years ago.  Tennyson, 
most vigilant observer off wild life, seems 
never to have seen the like, for in his 


78.—THE 


SUNK ROSE GARDEN 


Progress he this 


picture— 


of Spring, paints pretty 


“The ground flame of the crocus breaks the 
mould, 
Fair Spring slides hither o’er the southern 
Sea ; 
Wavers on her thin stem the Snowdrop cold, 
That trembles not to kisses of the bee.” 


The late Lord Avebury gave much attention 
to the frutification of British wild flowers, and 
has the following note about the Snowdrop :— 

“The pistil is longer than the stamens. 
Sprengel found that nectar was secreted by 
the green parts of the perianth, and this has 


been confirmed by Delpino and Knuth. It 
is not, however, abundant, the flowers are 
visited principally by hive bees. . . . The 


anthers form a cone and terminate in rigid 
points which can hardly fail to be touched 
by the bee, which thus shakes the stamens 
so that some of the pollen drops down. In 
the absence of insect visits the filaments relax, 
the anthers separate, and some of the pollen 
drops on the viscid stigma." —(British Flowering 
Plants, p. 416). 


: Among the earliest 


І am confident that in an ordinary season 
insect fertilisation of Snowdrops must be in 
the last degree exceptional in our northern 
district. 

Formakin raises the question whether. the 
Snowdrop is indigenous to Great Britain. In 


Bentham’s British Flora, cura Hooker fil., 
it is pronounced to be “probably not in- 
digenous, but long cultivated. and now 


naturalised in England, Scotland, and Ireland." 

There has been some correspondence of late 
in the horticultural press about rabbit-proof 
plants. Evil beast, as all good gardeners must 
deem the rabbit, luckily it is possible to 
fence him out of the flower garden and 
kitchen ground. Not so the pheasant, and the 
damage wrought upon early blossom by a cock 
pheasant and his hareem is most exasperating. 
and brightest of spring 
flowers are the Lungworts, Pulmonaria saccha- 
rata and P. angustifolia azurea. Give them half 





AT EARLHAM HALL (SEE P. 184), 


a chance, and they should be sheeted with 
their pretty pink and blue blossoms during 
mid-March, | 

We have great breadths of them at Mon- 
reith ; but every speck of colour has been reft 
from them by the powerful bills of marauding 
pheasants. Needless to say, every yellow 
Crocus has gone the same way, though the 
purple and white ones аге spared; and, 
fortunately, these birds have no use for any 
species of Squill or Narcissus. But they have 
not left a single flower on an edging of 
Saxifraga apiculata. ; 

It is always good to note happy combinations 
of colour as the season passes on, for memory 
is a treacherous prompter at planting time. 
One of the simplest and most effective is 
just com ng to its best, namely, a circular bed 
bordered with Narcissus minor with an inner 
ring of Scilla siberica. Such an arrangement 
is quite permanent, improving every year, for 
no matter how crowded the bulbs become, 
even thrusting each other out of the ground, 
no stress of weather or other influence 
interferes with the profusion of bloom. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. | 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistook Streot, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 

Ilustrations.—TAe Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or "y^ remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
TM CNN I пона to their communi- 
cations "and save us much бте and trouble, Y thay 


dela 
otiera are misdirected, 


Letters for Zn tren pg sag as well as specimens PORE. 
for naming, s be addressed to the EDI 
5, Ta Street, Covent Garden, —— 


Communications should be 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sine as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, 
the signature NOSE AGE Fe аан but kept as а guarantee 
of good faith 
Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 

ot undertake to pay а онына o7 ONONE, 
уч to return un communications or illustrations 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
heir correspondents. 


Urgent dE yer uere gga an sent telegraph these 
ovd Me be addressed ** Gard. —— Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1 


——— 


OCCURRENCE IN ENGLAND OF 
THE WINTER STAGE (VEN- 
TURIA INAEQUALIS) OF THE 

APPLE-SCAB FUNGUS. 


Last year was notable, in a disastrous 
sense, to Apple growers in most parts of 
England, for the very severe attacks of 
Apple-scab that. occurred. In many cases 
the infestation was so severe that the Apples 
cracked in the early stages of growth, or 
were so *'scabbed" at maturity that they 
had to be consumed or marketed at 
once, as they were in too bad a condition 
to be stored. Even the fruits of Bramley’s 
Seedling, a variety hitherto conspicuous 
(except in rare instances) for the way it 
remained immune from *'scab," became quite 
commonly covered with the well known 
black spots of the fungus. 


The life-history of the Apple-scab fungus 
has often been dealt with in these pages. 
Gardeners, as well as farmers, are well aware 
now that the sooty-looking patches on the 
Apple leaves are the summer-stage (Fusicla- 
dium) of this fungus, in which it is producing 
myriads of minute spores which, carried by 
wind or rain, may spread the disease to the 
Apples at all periods of their growth. 

Spraying the leaves, while healthy, with 
Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur (according 
to the variety of Apple) to protect them 
against the infection of the scab fungus, 
has become the common practice in England, 
as in all other fruit-growing countries. 


The manner in which the disease perpetuates 
itself from season to season is a point of 
great practical importance. 


In the Gardeners’ Chronicle for July 14, 1906, 
the infection of the young wood of the 
Apple tree was first recorded for this country. 
As shown in the photographs then reproduced 
(Fig. 79) it was discovered that the fungus 
in its so-called ** summer stage" (Fusicladium) 
attacks during summer the one-year-old 
shoots (of certain varieties) and persists there 
through the winter months, the spawn of 
the fungus living in the layers below the 
bark, and breaking out, during winter and 
spring, in little pustules of spores (Fig. 80). . 

We have now to record the occurrence in 
England of the true winter stage of the 
scab-fungus. One of us, on visiting an 
Apple orchard at Linton, near Maidstone, 
Kent, on Fekruary 4 last, noticed a quantity 





of dead Apple leaves stil lying on the 
grass. This orchard consists of trees of 
Bramley’s Seedling and Newton Wonder Apples, 
and the fruit and leaves of both varieties 
had been severely attacked by scab in 1923. 
Many of the leaves on the ground were 
still whole and undecayed and showed the 
remains of dead ‘scab’ spots on their 
surface. These leaves were taken to the 


laboratory and kept moist at ordinary room 
temperature. 


Examined after seven days, 
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FIG. 79.—APPLE-SCAB ON YOUNG WOOD OF 
APPLES. 


A—On Cox’s Orange Pippin; (a), healthy wood; 
(b), diseased wood, the blistered appearance being 
due to pustules of spores breaking through the bark. 
B.C.—On Dumelow’s Seedling; (B), healthy wood ; 
(C), diseased wood. 


these leaves showed small, immature fructifi- 
cations (perithecia) of a fun By the 
twenty-fourth day these bodies had matured, 
and were recognised as the true perithecia 
of the Apple-scab fungus.* 


In this stage, known as Venturia inae- 
qualis, winter-spores are produced in large 
numbers. The Apple leaves show, scattered 
over their whole surface, irrespective of the dis- 
tribution of the previous summer's spots of 
scab, minute, dark brown or black, pimple- 
like bodies which have broken through the 
skin of the leaf, often on both surfaces. 
These are just visible to the naked eye, 
and are best seen when the leaf is wet. 
With & pocket lens each body is seen to 
have a minute projecting neck. If a section 
of the dead Apple-leaf is cut and examined 
in water under the microscope the structure 
of the perithecium can be observed (Fig. 81). 
The perithecium is flask-shaped, with a neck 
projecting more or less above the surface, 





* The technical description of the fungus fouud on Apple 
leaves in Kent is as follows:—perithecium flask-shaped, 
90-174 и diam., averaging 138 и, neck projecting more or 
less through the epidermis, commonly provided with a few 
brown setae, 24-42 long; asci numerous; ascus at first 
oblong, tapering, 60-70 x 6-11 u, with ascospores biseriate, 
later when ejecting spores, narrowly cylindrical, with the 

res uniseriate; ascospores 8, unequally 2-celled, oval- 
oblong, upper cell smaller, озиме pointed, lower cell with 
rounded end, 12-15 x 6-7 и, pale olive-green, somewhat 
translucent. 

All the characters given above agree exactly with the 
specific characters of Venturia inaequalis as given by 
Aderholt and also by American authors (e.g., В. M. Duggar, 
Errett Wallace). We do not hesitate, therefore, to ane 
our fungus with this species. Inoculation experiments wit 
ascospores are in progress, to establish beyond doubt the 
connection of the FEET with the Fusicladium stage. 


the  winter-stage 


and is filled with a large number of  httle 


sacs (asci) each of which contains: eight 
two-celled winter-spores (ascospores) (Figs. 
81, 82, 83), 

So soon as the peritheclum is mature 


and obtains sufficient moisture, the winter. 
spores are ejected from the little sacs (asci) 
and forcibly expelled through the mouth of 
the perithecium into the ай. This ejection 
of winter-spores, which has bcen observed 
by Dr. Aderholt in Germany, and by several 
mycologists in the United States and other 
countries, takes place in the open during 
April or May. The winter-spore on reaching 
a healthy young Apple-leaf infects it and 
in about eight days produces the well-known 
conidial ог *' summer-stage ” (Fusicladium ). 
Errett Wallace, an American investigator, 
found* that from a fragment of leaf 1 cm. 
square, 5,630 spores were discharged in 45 
minutes. From this it was computed that 
“if the surface of the ground beneath the 
trees set 40 by 40 feet apart were covered 
with old leaves well infested with perithecia, 
there might be 8,107,200,000 ascospores dis- 
charged for each tree in 45 minutes in wet 
weather." 


To what extent outbreaks of scab in spring in 
this country are to be attributed to infection by 
the winter-spores of the Venturia stage of 
the Apple scab fungus on dead leaves has 
yet to be determined, and is obviously a 
matter of great economic importance. It is 
possible that in wet, mild winters Apple 
leaves decay before the perithecia are  pro- 
duced and that it is only in seasons like the 
present, characterised by «dry, frosty weather, 
that this source of infection exists in the 


spring. 


Fighting the scab disease is 
far from an easy matter, and the grower 
cannot afford to neglect any of the sources 
of infection. In gardens it will be generally 
possible to have the fallen, “scabbed™ 
leaves either swept up and burnt or well 
buried by being dug in: on fruit-farms the 
increasing practice of keeping pigs in the 
plantation§ will help. materially in securing 
the destruction of the leaves. TE л. 


always 





FIG. 80.—APPLE-SCAB FUNGUS. 


Section through a pustule of spores, from a diseased 

branch of Cox’s Orange Pippin; (a), cells of the branch ; 

(b), cushion-like mass of fungus tissue, bearing over its 

surface myriads of minute, brownish spores (c); highly 
magnified. 


that we have found also 
(Venturia pirina) of the 
Pear-scab fungus. This will be described in 
a later communication. Е. А. Salmon and 
И. M. Ware, Mycological Dept., South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 


We may add 





* Cornell Univ., Agric. Exper. Station, Bull. 335 (1913), 
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BOTANICAL AND GARDENING BOOKS. 


BERNARD QvanriTCH, LIMITED, of 11, Grafton 
Street, W.1, has recently issued a catalogue 
of important and rare books from the 
library of the late Dr. Edward Bonnet. 
Apart from the medical works comprised in 
this interesting catalogue, there is quite a 
large number of valuable апа important 
books on horticulture and botanical subjects. 
Many of these books do not often come 
into the market, but when they do they 
secure prices which are constantly mounting 
upwards. Gardening book collectors and 
libraries both here and in America on the 
look out ,for additions to their existing 
collections have increased in number enor- 
mously during the past quarter of a 
century or so, and there is little likelihood 
of a decrease. 

Among new rivals to the Lindley Library 
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Edwards’ Botanical Register, £50 ; ОаПезіо, 
Pomona Italiana, £90; Gerarde’s Herbal, £34; 
Index Kewensis, 1893-1913, £16; Lambert, 
The Genus Pinus, £68; Loddiges' Botanical 
Cabinet, £75;  Redouté, Les Roses, £165; 
Repton's Landscape (Gardening, £31 10s.; 
Sowerby’s English Botany, £70, and many 
more in the various departments of horti- 
culture of greater or less pecuniary value. 
The receipt of Quaritch’s catalogue was 
followed by that of another well known firm 
which specialises in horticultural books, ʻ.e., 
Messrs. Wheldon and Wesley, of 2-4, Arthur 
Street, W.C.2. From this catalogue may be 
selected just a few old books of varied 
interest and mostly beyond the purse of the 
ordinary student in horticulture :—Andrew’s 
Geraniums, £9 98.; his coloured Engravings of 
Heaths, £60, and his Bolanist’s Repository, 


£99 10s.;  Berlése, du Genre Camellia, 
£18 18s.; Verschafelt’s Nouvelle Iconographie 
on the вате flower, £15; several of 
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Section of dead Apple-leaf, showing the perithecium (P) with asci and ascospores. x 112. 


of the R.H.S., the library at the National 
History Museum, South Kensington, and 
that at Kew, may be mentioned one about 
to be formed by the New Garden Club at 


Mayfair, recently opened. 1% has been 
stated that the house contains a fine 
library, in which it is hoped to form a 


comprehensive collection of standard garden 
books. It is to be hoped that the directors 
fully realise what this intention implies. 

Only a short time ago the Gardeners 
Company, one of the old City Guilds, 
announced its intention of forming a library 
of books on gardening for the free use of 
professional and amateur gardeners,  horti- 
cultural students and the general public. 
In this case it із very evident that the 
members of the Gardeners Company have 
à very vague idea of what they propose to 
undertake. The amount of money at their 
disposal is far too insignificant for them to 
build up such а library as will come 
within the scope of ‘best books on every 
horticultural subject without regard to cost,” 
at any rate this side of the next half 
century. And I wonder what the gentleman 
knows about old garden books, who penned 
the words I have italicised. 

Looking over the catalogue of Bernard 
Quaritch’s, and without taking into account 
the very large number of best books on 
every horticultural subject that can only be 
bought at £5 to £10 each, there will be 
noticed among some of the most attractive 
items, such works as Cooke’s Illustrations of 
British Fungi, £30; Curtis’ Botanical Magazine 
(and no horticultural library can do without 
a set of this), 1787-1887, £136; Duhamel du 
Monceau, Trait: des Arbres Fruitiers, £98; 


Jacquin’s very costly works; Jaume St. 
Hilaire, Plantes de la France, £28; Redouté. 
Jardin de la Malmaison, £105; Franeau, Le 
Jardin d'Hyver, £30; Mollet, Le Jardin de 
Plaisir, £50; Stowe Gardens, Bucks, £25; and 
even after this modest selection we lack 
space to include some of the most beautiful 
of modern works, one of which Miss E. 
Willmott’s Genus Rosa comes prominently to 
mind. 

A third catalogue recently to hand is that 
of Messrs. Dulau & Co., 34-36, ` Margaret 
Strect, W.l., in which there аге several 
thousand volumes offered for sale of Floras, 
Herbals, horticultural and botanical works 
in every conceivable department, including 
Bernet, Plantae Utiliores, £4 4s.;  Kirkitor, 
Indian Medicinal Plants, £25; Pammel, A 
Manual of Poisonous Plants, £2 2s. ; Sinclair, 
Hortus Gramninius Woburnensis, £3; Aiton, 
Hortus Kewensis, £2 2s.; Ames, Orchidacear, 
£2; Andrews, Coloured Engravings of Heaths, 
£20; Annals of Botany, £28; Bailey, The 
Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, £10 16s. ; 
Baillon, Histoire des Plantes, £10; Bauer, 
Illustrationes Flore Novae Hollandiae, £A As.; 
Blackwell, Herbarium Blackwellianum, £16 163. : 
Blanco, Flore de Filipinas, £25. Catalogue of 
the Library of the Arnold Arboretum, £6 6s.: 
The Compleat Florist, £7 7s.; Curtis’ Botanica! 
Magazine, 1-61, 68, and 70-97, £95; Dykes, 
Genus Iris, £10; Elwes and Henry, The Trees 
of Great Britain and Ireland, £55; and De 
Croix, Recueil des Plantes, £200 . 

It really seems a most ambitious project 
for any new library to hope to compete 
with existing ones, and unless the necessary 
funds be forthcoming, an impossible one. С. 
Harman Payne. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
A Manual for Spraying.* 
A Manual fòr 





Spraying is a typical 
American book and the author, Mr. K. L. 
Cockerham, has endeavoured, as he remarks 
in the preface, “іо всё forth in simple and 
accurate manner that information which has 
accrued from years of experimenting во 
that the layman or student may easily refer 


to it.” Such information has been gleaned 
from the vast numbers of pamphlets and 
bulletins issued. from the U.S.A. Depart 





FIG. 82.—APPLE SCAB FUNGUS (SER P. 192). 


Asci: the long cylindrical ascus is about to discharge 
its ascospores. x 168, 


ment of Agriculture and the various American 
Experimental Stations. 

The book will doubtless be of 
the American grower to use as a 
guide, as it is for the main part 
with a long list of names of pests and 
diseases, classified under the various” crop 
headings. There is no information as to how 


value to 
reference 
occupied 





FIG. 83.—APPLE SCAB FUNGUS. (SER P. 192). 
Ascospores very highly magnified. 


to recognise either diseases, or pests but very 
brief descriptions of the injury, with shart 
notes as to treatment, are included. 

American common names only are employed 
and it is perhaps as well the author did 
not undertake the task of giving the scien- 
tific name, for the very few Latin names 
which have been used in the text are badly 
mis-spelt. For instance, on p. 19 in the 
chapter dealing with ‘“ Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides," Pyrethrum  cinerariaefolium is spelt 
P. cincrarioefolium and Ranunculaceae appears 
as Renonculaceae. 


The grower must needs be possessed of a 
good knowledge of chemistry if he is to 
understand the chapter devoted to the many 
chemicals used in combating the diseases 
and pests, for it has been written in highly 


technical language, and the reader is 
burdened with long, complex formulae and 
equations, the value of which may be of 


very little consequence. 


* A Manual for Spraying. By K. L. Cockerham, p. 87, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price 78, net, 
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GERMINATION OF ORCHID SEEDS 
WITHOUT FUNGAL AID. 


A VERY Interesting paper on the ** Germin- 
ation of Orchid Seeds without Fungal Aid,” 
hy Mr. E. Clements, was read at a recent 
meeting of the British Mycological Society. 
The author has been interested for many 
years in the raising of Orchids from seeds and 
gave a short account of his earlier investi- 
gations. After commenting on the work of 
Bernard, Burgeff, and Charlesworth it was 
suggested that it is conccivable that the 
Orchid seed, by reason of its constitution, is 
unable to obtain from its surroundings 
sufficient nutriment to maintain and replenish 
its own meagre food supply. As a result of 
& consideration of the symbiotie association 
it suggested itself to the author that if a 
suitable and easily assimilated food was 
provided, together with favourable growing 
conditions, the seed might adapt itself to 
its new environment and germinate without 
fungal aid, as it is possible that the aid 
rendered by the fungus may lic in the 
direction of food preparation rather than 
itself being a direct nutrient. Accordingly 
various media were tried with the idea of 
providing the embyro with easily assimilated 
food, After many trials а suitable medium 
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was prepared. It was found that the seeds 
of Odontoglossum were so exacting in their 
requirements that the slightest variation of 
the composition apparently most suitable 
was immediately shown by the embyro, and 
for different species of the genus а imodifi- 
cation was necessary. Aseptic seed sown on 
the medium showed the formation of a 
small green embryonic spherule after six 
days. Moreover 90 to 95 per cent. of the 
seeds had attained this condition. Develop- 
ment appeared to be quite normal; at 
twelve weeks ''root"' hairs began to appear 
and at four months a leaf point had formed. 
The protocorms were later transferred to 
new pots containing unused fibre compost. 
Three or four weeks after transplanting, 
roots had began to penetrate the compost. 
In the case of Dendrobium seeds, signs of 
growth were seen after six to eight days, 
and at the age of four months the seedlings 
possessed a distinct pseudo-bulb having two well 
formed leaves and roots 2-3 mm. in length. 
Transplanting was completely successful. 
Cattleya also was successfully raised, some 
slight modification of the medium being 
made in these two cases. The author 
suggests that to be able to dispense with 
the aid of the fungus in cultivation is a 
great advantage, because the tedious and 
difficult task of isolating and culturing the 
specific endophyte is obviated and also the 


NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
(Continued from February 23, р. 101.) 


Name. | 


Brasso-Cattleya Doreen ... 
Brasso-Cattley a Ella 
Brasso-Cattleya Esther .. 
Brasso-Cattleya Rhodesia 
Brasso-Cattleya Theba .. T 
Brasso-Laclio-Cattleya Biddy ... 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Elta 5 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Evalina 


C. Fabia ~ В.-С. 
| €. Rhoda x В.- 


"| C. Schróderae < 





Parentage. 


C. Trimos x В.-С. Digbyano-Mendelii 
В.- -С. speciosa x В. Digbyana И 
C. armainv ишге naja x 


B.-C. Digbyano- Магпегі < 
pD.-L.-C. Wotan 
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Stuart Low. 


Rutherfordii Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
В.-С. Dighyano- Менден | H. Dixon. 
Mrs. J. Leemann .. | Charlesworth. 
B.-L. Mme. avi roc ordato > C, Thurgoodiana | €. J. Lucas, Esq. 
Charlesworth. 


B.- L.-C. Cooksonii vd 
С vd Stuart Low. 


Brasso-Laelio- Cattleya Tdina L.-C. Ps x В.-С Mrs. J. Leemann Charlesworth. 
Brasso-Laclio-Cattleya Nigeria B.-L.-C. pulcherrima x C. Warsceewiezii Charlesworth. 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Ornatus B.-L.-C. Cooksonii x C. Antiope Charlesworth. 


Brasso-Lactio-Cattleya Perseus... 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Pharos ... 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Sheila... 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Shinjik ... 


В.-С. Digbyano-Mendelii x P -C. Luminosa 
В.-С. Mrs. J. Leemann x L.-( 
B.-L.-C. € ooksonii x €. iridescens 
L.-C. Luminosa - В.- 


Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Tokyo Botanie Garden. 
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C. Hen»... 


Brasso-Laclio-Cattleya Thisbe .. В.-С. Dizbyano-Schréderae x B.-L. Disbyano- |. Charlesworth. 
purpurata 

Brasso-Laclio-Cattleya Turinga L.-C. Aureole y В.-С, Mrs. J. Leemann Charlesworth. 

Cattleya Artis "n iis ; Rhoda > iridescens - Charlesworth. 

Cattleya Calypso Mrs. F. Hurndell x Fabia Charlesworth. 


Cattleya Carina 

Cattleya Mildred 

Cattleya Okami  ... 
Cattleya Percivocderae 
Cattleya Viscount Ijuin ... 
Cypripedium Hermosa  .. 
Dendrobium bletchleyense 
Dendrobium Iona ... n 
Dendrobium Lady Violet. 
Dendrobium Mary Caine... 


Fabia x Rhoda 


Gaston Bultel > 
Dulce x nobile 


„Royal Sovereign x 


Almata x Dowiana aurea 


Suavior x Warscewiezii - 
Percivaliana x Sehróderae 
Carmen x W arneri 

: Prince Albe rt 


siznatum х chessingtonense saz 
Regium x Tady Colman 


Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 

Tokyo Botanic Gardens. 
Sir T. Colman. 

Tokyo Botanic Gardens. 
Charlesworth. 

Sir H. Leon. 

Sir H. Leon. 

Sir J. Colman. 

Sir J. Colman. 


. * . . . . . 
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Euryalus Tubens 


Laelio-Cattleya Attraction Luminosa > Myrrha .. Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Ceto " C. Bowringiana X L.-C. Colmaniana | Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Cruenta ... Creusa x Thyone * БЯ . Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Daffrosa ... L.-C. Neleus « €, Venus Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Dainty  ... Triopas ^. Golden Oriole Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Elmina L.-C. Myrrha x €. Venus Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Gaika C. Gaskelliana x T.-C. St. Gothard | Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Grace L.-C. Elinor x C. Rhoda » A. Watson, Esq. 
Laelio-Cattleya Laguna L.-C. Dominiana x C. Tityus... Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Maros C. Iris x L.-C. Thyone ... Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Medusa ... Thyone x Golden Oriole Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattlcya Modasa ... C. Maggie Raphael x L.-C. St. Gothard Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleva Netty  .. C. Basil x L.-C. St. Gothard . Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Palmata .. Daphne x Dominiana ... Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Phacdra . L.-C. amabilis x C. Hardy ana Charlesworth. 
Laello-Cattleya Sarepta . C. Venus х L.-C. Thyone Charlesworth. 
Sanders. 


Laelio-Cattleya Wilfred Frost ` 
Laelio-Cattleya Shibata ... : 
Laello-Cattleya Shinjik 


St. Alban x Martinetii var. Flambeau 
Lustre x Luminosa р . "T 
L.-C. Vesta x C. Dowiana 


Tokyo Botanic Gardens, 
Tokyo Botanic Gardens. 


Laelio-Cattleya Sicilia С. Dowlana aurea x L.-C. Bola Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Tekoa L.-C, Creusa x €. Dowiana Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Titian L.-C. St. Gothard x Bella Sanders. 
Laelio-Cattleya Vernalis ... C. chocoensis x L.-C. Bella Charles worth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Warcasta C, Warscewiczli x L.-C. Epicasta Sir H. Leon. 
Odontioda Audrey . Brewii x Elsie Charlesworth. 
Odontioda Elegans | 7 Odm. cirrhosum x Oda, Bradshawiae .. Н. Dixon. 
Odontioda Purple Emperor Odm. Arnistrongii х Oda. Coronation ... | Armstrong & Brown. 
Odontioda The Torch  .. Odm.  ardentissimum Louis) Sander х Oda. | Sanders. 
Sanderae. 
Odontioda Warden Oda. Madeline var. Prince of Orange ~ Odm. C. Cookson, Esq 


Phillipsianum 
Odontoglossum Hermione 
Odontoglossum Lady Tyrrell Giles 
Odontoglossum Molly is 
Odontoglossum Pavonia ... 

Odontonia Fascination... . — 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Aspersa_ — 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Tuga Я 





Lambeauianum x Gatton — 

amabile x Jeanette A 

Aireworth x Her Majesty 

maculatum x erispum ... Р 
О. Roger Sander х Ойт. Lawrenceanum | 

ao -C. Niobe x Marathon _... a э» 
S.-L.-C. Niobe x L.-C. Dominiana ... 


Sir J. Colman. 
Sir J. Colman, 
Robert Paterson, 
Charlesworth. 
Sanders, 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
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risk of death ot the embyro -through an 
ill-balanced or modified form of the fungus. 
It is considered that there is no doubt that 
photosynthesis, plays ап important part in 
the gerinination. of Orchid seed. Further, the 
hydrogen ion concentration. of the medium 
is also a factor to be considered and modi- 
fiel according to the species. Culture tubes 
showing very fine growths of Odontoglossum, 
Cattleya, Cymbidium, and Dendrobium seeds 
were exhibited, and pots showing healthy 
young ОШ 


THE DAHLIA AS А CUT FLOWER IN 
HOLLAND. 


іх no doubt that the merit of the 








THERE 
Dahlia as a commercial cut flower is in- 
sufficiently recognised in England, whereas 


in Holland Dahlias are grown very largely 
for this purpose. During late summer and 
early autumn a visitor to Holland expresses 


surprise at the high popularity this flower 
has attained. The blooms are displayed in 
large vases in shop windows, апа nearly 


every house window in town and village ix 
brightened with Dahlia blooms. The flowers 
also play a considerable part in hotel decor- 
ations, being freely used on the tables ancl 
in the halls, lounges and vestibules, while 
incalculable - numbers are employed for the 
street decorations and for processional cars 
during the national fetes. АП colours are 
used, but .orange, the national colour, pre- 
dominates, although the national flag colours 
may be easily made up with red, white 
and blue, purple or mauve being emploved 
for the last named colour. ү 

In the Scandinavian countries and in the 
United States the Dahlia is also a verv 
familiar subject, both for ‘garden decoration 
and as a -commercial flower. It is only 
within the last few years that the Dahlia 
has become so popular, and it is difficult 
to understand why this old world flower 
should have attracted such publie | attention 
of late, unless it be that the progress made 
within the last dozen years, particularlv in 
the Pacony-flowered and Decorative sections, 
has appealed to popular fancy. The 
hybridist has, of course, directed his atten- 
tion to beauty, form and colour, but the 
commercial success of the Dahlia is attributed 
to the length and strength of the stem, 
which after years of patience has now been 
procured. No flower for market, and in- 
cidentally for indoor deeoration, is of апу 
value unless it is supported by a good, stiff 
stem. 

The Dahlias, which are 
semi-double and show an open centre, were 
the first to come into vogue and were soon 
followed by the new Decorative type, which 
is really only a full Pacony-flowered Dahlia ; 
more recently the Cactus forms have been 


Paeony-flowered 


developed with long, wiry stems and are 
classified as garden Cactus varieties, but 


why “garden Cactus” it is impossible to say, 
for many of the varieties are excellent for 
cut flowers and keep fresh for & long time 
after being cut. 

With regard to the 
Dahlia, it is advisable te plant tubers, 
either small or large, for these will give 
blooms early in July until the frost destroys 
the plants. The Dahlia may be grown from 
cuttings as well, but, as a rule, the plants 
do not commence flowering before the 
middle or the end of September. 

The Dahlia is not particular as regards 
soil provided this has been well dug, but 
it is not advisable to be too liberal with 
manure, otherwise the plants will grow too 
coarse and give poorly-formed blooms. The 
flowers should be cut when they are nearly 
full grown, as ‘undeveloped blooms wither 
quickly. The blooms should be removed 
with as long a stem as possible and should 
be gathered early in the morning or after 
six o’clock in the evening. It is important 
to leave only a few leaves on the flower 


cultivation of the 
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stems, for if all the foliage is left on the 
stems it is inclined to take up too 
much water at the expense of the flower. 
As soon as the flowers are cut the stems 
should be placed in a deep bucket contain- 
ing plenty of water. 

The best varieties for cutting 
follow: among white flowers, Princess Juliana 
(Decorative), a free-flowering variety, the 
blooms being produced on long, wiry stems. 
This very popular Dahlia is an excellent market 
variety, stands packing and rough handling, 
and keens a long time in water after being 
cut; Roem van Aalsmeer (Decorative); this 
variety received a First Class Certificate when 
shown in Leiden in 1921. The flowers are pure 
white and of perfect form. The variety is used 
a great deal for floral work and is regarded 
as being an improvement on the previous 
variety; Mount Everest (Decorative), is à new 
variety of great merit, possessing large, 
regular flowers, which are produced well 
above the foliage. It received an Award of 
Merit in the Haarlem Dahlia Trials in 1921 
and a First Class Certificate at Haarlem in 
1922; and White Queen (Garden Cactus), a 
pure white variety and verv free-flowering. 

Of pink varieties there are Princess Mary 
(Paeony) a very showy flower of good 
colour and excellent for cutting; Murillo 
(Decorative), a new introduction and one of the 
finest pink Dahlias ever raised. The blooms 
are regular in shape, borne on stiff, elegant 
stems and the colour is flesh-pink, shaded 
with rose-salmon; Mr. Dresselhuys (Decor- 
ative), which gained an Award of Merit in 
Paris in 1922 and a First Class Cerificate 
at Haarlem and Amsterdam in 1922. The 
shape is similar to the well-known variety 
Delice and the rose-pink flowers are pro- 
duced well above the foliage; and Michael 
Collins (Decorative), a now variety and a 
splendid addition to this class; the colour 
їз rose-pink—a delightful shade. 

Scarlet and red varieties are represented 
by Vrybuiter (Decorative), an indispensable 
variety for cutting and undoubtedly опе of 
the best of scarlet flowers; Moorkop (Decor- 
ative), deep blood-red and very  floriferous. 
The blooms are medium-sized and the habit 
i» dwarf; and John Kingdom Smith (Decor. 
ative), rich  orange-scarlet, a particularly 
striking flower of perfect form. 

Vesuvius, Artis, andZSir Ernest Shackleton, 
three Decorative varieties, represent the pick 
of the orange-scarlet |shades and the first 
named is one of the most conspicuous 
varieties in cultivation. It gained an Award of 
Merit at Wisley in 1923 and has received First 
Class Certificates at Haarlem and Amsterdam. 

Of fawn and terra-cotta shades the best 
varieties include King of Autumn (Decorative), 
of bright fawn colour and the first Dahlia 
introduced of this tint; Dream (Decorative), 
a very dependable variety for cut flower 
work; Salmonea (Decorative), a flower which 
has been awarded the highest honours where- 
ever shown, the colour being a_ pleasing 
shade of pure salmon; Orange King (Paeony), 
brilliant deep orange; Sunset (Pompon), a 
variety with bright flowers; and Prince of 
Wales (Decorative), of very attractive colour- 
ing, being a self salmon-cerise. 

Lilac and mauve are very popular colours 
and the best varieties of these shades are 
Hemembrance (Decorative), a variety which 


has proved of great merit; Lady Derby 
(Garden Cactus), soft  lilac-pink; Jubilee 
(Garden Cactus), silvery-lilac-mauve ; Erica 


(Decorative), & very pleasing shade of mauve 
and highly recommended both for colour and 
form; and Zephyr (Decorative), & splendid 
variety of a most pleasing shade of lilac. 
The best yellow varieties include Yellow 
King (Garden Cactus) a very large flower 
of sulphur-yellow colour; Yellow Perfection 
(Decorative), a new variety, the colour being 
very clear and the flowers of large size; 
Harpagon (Garden Cactus), a free flowering 
variety ; and Cliche (Decorative), pale citron- 


yellow. Golden King (Decorative) is a very 
beautifully formed flower of medium size 
and of a rich golden-bronze colour. J. P. 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


PERRY’S HARDY PLANT FARM. 


THe firm of Perry has been instrumental 
in enriching our gardens with many beautiful 
hardy flowers, and among the subjects on 
which they have bestowed many years of 
patience in improving are Lilies, hardy 
Ferns, Oriental Poppies, Irises, Asters, and 
aquatic plants. Their stock of hardy 
Nymphaeas is one of the most complete in 
the country, and during a recent visit paid 
to Enfield we were shown large quantities 


of plants which will be ready for distribu- 
tion in May. 
The cultivation of Nymphaeas — presents 


very few difficulties provided a few important 
points are considered. Water Lilies must not 
be planted too late, and May or June are 
the best months in which to perform this 
operation; never plant in the autumn. The 
depth of the water in the pond or pool is 
also important, and from two to two-and-a- 
half feet may be taken as a maximum 
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depth in which to grow 
varieties will flourish 
depth, while others will succeed in water 
from one foot to eighteen inches deep. The 
method of planting varies, but the one in 
usual practice is to sink the plants in 
baskets filed with good soil, covering the 
top of the basket with an old piece of 
sacking or stones to prevent the soil from 
being washed out of the receptacle. 

Water Lilies enjoy plenty of direct sun- 
shine, and even though a pond is surrounded 
by trees there are usually to be found open 
spots between where the sunshine is uninter- 
rupted. They will also succeed when planted 
near the banks of sluggish streams, but fast 
running water is fatal to them, for the 
plants are chilled, and growth as a conse- 
quence is very restricted. 

Where new artificial pools have been 
constructed it is advisable to flush them 
several times with clean water before planting, 
otherwise the caustic properties of the cement 
are liable to damage the plants. 


Nymphaeas; some 


Messrs. A. and W. Perry are distributing 
for the first time this season some of the 


finest hybrid Nymphaeas. 

Their novelties include Souvenir de Jules 
Jaquier, which gives a plentiful supply of 
very large flowers of a brilliant rose colour, 
shaded with white; and amabilis, the flowers 
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in water of a greater 
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of which are Tulip-shaped, and stand well 
above the water, while the colour changes 
from pale salmon to the deepest salmon-red 
as the flowers develop. Other of the newer 
introductions are Gloire du Temple-sur-Lot, a 
highly fragrant, double flower with an abund- 
ance of petals of a delicate shade of shell- 
pink; Sirius, with a mottled and striped 
foliage, the sub-petals being of a fawn colour, 
shaded red, the inner ones deep red, spotted 
with white; Indiana, a very distinct variety, 
the colour of which develops from orange- 
yellow to bright copper as the flower ages 
and Mrs. Richmond, which has flowers much 
finer than N. Laydekeri rosea. For growing 
in tubs, small pools and tanks, the Laydekeri 
and odorata varieties are to be recom- 
mended; while for larger areas, N. Colossea 
(Fig. 77), which has magnificent blooms of 
blush-white colour, freely produced over a 
long period; N. lactea,  milk-white,  star- 
shaped flowers; J. Brydon, one of the finest of 
the rose-coloured section, and Solfaterre, with 
flowers of a curious shade of yellow, suffused with 
reddish terra-cotta, may all be recommended. 


т" 


NARCISSUS BULBS. 


STERILISATION GF NARCISSUS BULBS 
BY HOT WATER. 


LEADING members of the Lincolnshire Bulb 
Growers’ Association met at Peterborough 
recently, at the works of Messrs. Barford and 
Perkins, the well-known Engineers, to witness 
a demonstration of a new apparatus designed 
for the purpose of sterilising Narcissus bulbs 
by the hot water process. 

Messrs. Barford and Perkins, the inventors, 
have for many years been makers of dis- 
infecting and sterilising apparatus heated by 
high pressure steam, and last year, Mr. Shaw, 
of Messrs. Seymour Cobley, Ltd., brought to 
the notice of the firm the need of the 
Lincolnshire bulb growers for an efficient and 
economical apparatus for sterilising Narcissus 
bulbs against the cel-worm disease caused by 
Tylenchus devastatrix. After some time spent 
in experimental work, Mr. F. A. Perkins, B.A., 
one of the directors of the firm, with the 
assistance of Mr. J. K. Ramsbottom, N.D.H., 
the investigator of the disease in this country, 
designed a sterilising apparatus (Fig. 84) in which 
the water was heated by coils of steam-heated 
pipes, and in which the desired temperature 
of 110° to 111°. was effectively regulated 
and kept constant by specially designed valves, 
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Three large sets of apparatus of this descripton 
were erected last year in Spalding, Cornwall, 
and Scilly, and the results have been so 
gratifying that the patentees were approached 
by a number of growers to construct and 
place on the market a smaller apparatus 
designed оп the same lines. The smaller 
apparatus, which was shown at Peterborough, 
consists of a specially designed steam boiler, 
and one sterilising tank, capable of holding 
eight to ten ewts. of bulbs at one filling, and 
which is sold complete at well under £100. 
The design and working of the apparatus was 
explained to the company by Mr. F. A. 
Perkins, and numerous questions which those 
present asked were satisfactorily answered. 
The growers expressed themselves as delighted 
with the simple and effective working of the 
outfit, which they unanimously described as 
fool-proof, and a great improvement оп 
existing. types of apparatus. Мапу visitors 
from Holland were present, and they, too, 
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tank rapidly, the steam is turned full on 
and a rapid transference of heat takes 
place. After the required temperature has 
been attained, the steam in the coil is 
replaced by hot water, resulting in a steady 
transference of a small and constant amount 
of heat to the water. 

As a result of this 
an  uskilled labourer, after a few hours 
practice, is able to maintain a constant 
temperature of hot water in the tank to 
within the very small limits of plus or 
minus à quarter of a degree Fahr. 

The boiler is specially constructed for 
simplicity of working, and is fitted with a 
self-supply apparatus which automatically 
maintains the water level without the use 
of an injector or feed water pump. The 
firebox is of sufficient capacity to require 
stoking only once in two hours. The 
cost of fuel for a workiig day of ten hours 
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FIG. S5.—APPLE ONTARIO, 


were highly satisfied with the construction 
and efliciency of the sterilising plant. The 
running expenses are insignificant, and al! present 
at the demonstration felt that a great 
advance had been made in enabling growers 
to sterilise their bulbs at a minimum 
cost. 

The apparatus consists of (а) a boiler for 
supplying steam for heating tank; (b) a 
tank of 500 gallon capacity which contains 
water in which the bulbs to the weight of 
N to 10 cwt. at a time are immersed ; 
(с) a steam coil and special patented arrange- 
ment of valves for controlling the tem- 
perature. 

The tank is insulated from heat losses by 
being lagged with two coverings of non- 
conducting material. At the bottom of the 
tank is a coil of piping through which the 
steam from the boiler passes. The tem- 
perature is controlled by four valves of 
special construction and also by the fact 
that the condensed steam is discharged 
through a pipe which rises above the level 
of the steam coil. When it is [desired to 
raise the temperature of the water in the 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


PROGRESS IN HARDY FRUIT CULTURE. 


ALTHOUGH horticulturists generally, and 
hardy fruit growers in particular, experienced 
a most tantalising and depressing season in 
1923, there is no question that each year 
we are making considerable progress in fruit 
growing, as is patent to all close readers of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle. Contributors {о 
these pages have, for a long number of 
years, contended that our soil and climate 
are still capable of producing Apples equal 
in appearance and superior in quality to 
the best from any other country, for many 
of the imported fruits are dry in texture 
owing to the hotter and drier climate in 
which they are grown. Fruit growers? 
associations are becoming more powerful, 
and still springing up in various parts of 
the country, landlords are each year becoming 
more mindful of their own interests, and 
last, but not least, the Royal Horticultural 
Society is proving equal to the great work 
expected from it. This society is conducting 


showed several trees of 
Apple with fruits still hanging on the branches, 
some of the specimens having eight or nine 
well-developed Apples, one of which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 85. The 
considerable interest, 
the fact that the trees had been lifted from 
the open and placed in pots for the purpose 
of exhibiting them. At the Temple show, . 
May 25, 1898, Messrs. George Bunyard and 
Co. gained an Award of Merit for this variety, 
and we have 
excellent condition, proving it an exceedingly 
late keeper and 
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trials oft the most promising hardy fruits of 
all varieties considered [suitable for [either 
commercial or private purposes, and doubt- 
less these trials will become increasingly 
interesting and instructive each succeeding 
year to those contemplating planting fruit 
trees in the near future. More horticultural 
instructors are being appointed all over the 
country, entomologists are making us 
acquainted with the life histories of insect 
pests, whilst hybridists are adding new 
varieties of hardy fruits of merit. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
are each month showing selections of the 
best Apples in season at the R.H.S. 
meetings in place of large general collections, 
and these exhibits should be of special 
interest to intending planters. The bottling 
of fruits has increased enormously in recent 
years, but is still not done to the extent it 
deserves. 

Work in the hardy fruit garden during 
the last quarter of the past year was done 
under great difficulties owing to — the 
unfavourable weather. So detrimental is 
incessant trampling of heavy soil that much 
pruning has been allowed to fall into 
arrears. These delays upset the usual 
routine of the garden but, still mindful of 
the serious effect of the drought of 1921, 
we can but look upon the heavy rainfall 
this Winter as a blessing. for which by- 
and-by we may be thankful. 

The pruning and training of bush Apples 
is often deferred until other fruit trees are 
finished. 

Nature in our every day walks shows us 
most perfect examples of tree training, 
and, provided the shoots are judiciously 
thinned and allowed to extend, they soon 
become complete cordons of healthy spurs. 
The shoots of some upright growers may 
be drawn down to give them a horizontal 
position, while others may require separating 
to prevent crowding in any опе part of 
the tree, but beyond these attempts nature 
may safely be left alone. 

Pruning is often abused, and beyond 
thinning and shortening over - luxuriant 
shoots to preserve the balance of the 
tree, the less trees on dwarfing stocks are 
pruned the better. To prevent fruit trees 
becoming densely crowded with shoots and 
foliage, pinch all side shoots, in June, July 
and August but so long as the balance 
is maintained allow the terminal shoots to 
extend. Suppress every shoot that needs 1 
and revert to the knife only if this mode 
of treatment does not result in the 
formation of a profusion of fruit spurs. 


F. Jordan. 





FRUIT REGISTER. 
APPLE ONTARIO. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on January 29 last, Mr. J. C. Allgrove 
this American-raised 


exhibit aroused 
especially in view of 


before us a specimen m 


very valuable at a time 


when home-grown Apples are scarce. Mr. 
Allgrove describes it in his catalogue as being 
free-bearing and very useful. Mr. E: A. 


Bunvard in his Handbook of Fruits states 
that it may be used for either culinary or 
dessert 
and is ап excellent late variety worthy of 
extended cultivation. 
between Wagner and Northern Spy raised 
by a Mr. Charles Arnold in Ontario. 


purposes. is in season until April 


It is said to be a cross 


n—————— 


1924, 
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The specimen illustrated in Fig. 85 is of 
natural size, and it will be seen that it has 
a flattish, irregular shape. The skin ів 
coloured a beautiful pale yellow with a 
suffusion of very pale red on the sunny side 
and with deeper stripings of red. The flesh 
їз crisp, juicy. and of a pale yellow colour. 
The stem is about half-an-inch long and inserted 
m a somewhat deep, conical cavity. Although 
it could not be ranked as a high-class dessert 
variety, the eating qualities for an Apple in 
April are excellent, and there is an agreeable 
sub-acid flavour and a considerable amount 
of juice. Those desirous of growing one of 
the latest keeping varieties of Apples may be 
recommended to include Ontario in their 
collections. 





HOME. CORRESPONDENCE. 


Young Lads and Horticulture—Most of tho 
correspondence on this subject has been 
interesting, but I think some of the contri- 
butors have missed the point. There is no 
reason why the lads of to-day should not 
make as good and able men uas the present 


head gardeners, and even better if they 
avail themselves of all the advantages. that 
they have in these days of aequiring the 


knowledge that is essential to their craft. He 
would be a bold man, however, who would say 
that the young lads of to-day are as much in 
love with their profession as the lads of twenty 


vears ago or even less. The first. thing that 
stands out is, they аге not so fond of 


studying to-day as the lads of a former age 
were. We live in an age of sport and 
pleasure, aud so far as my observations go 
in a large number of cases these things 
have more interest for the young, and a 
large number of older people. than their own 
business, aud so long as that continues to 
he they will not make the best out of life. 
When young men blame their chiefs because 
they have not mado greater progress in 
their profession, it is, to say the least, a 
very lame excuse. rather think some of 
the writers on this subject have not 
reached the stage of head gardener vet, and 
that will account tor the tone of their 
letters. When they have had twenty years 
experience or more they will have something 
different to write about. J. T. 


Inside Journcyman was very unfortunate 
in his horticultural career; the type of head 
gardener he mentions is very seldom met with. 
1 for one commenced as an improver at the age 
of fourteen under a gardener who was always 
ready to explain the best way to deal with 
the various gardening operations. There are 
many reasons why young lads lack interest in 





horticulture. Comparing the present time 
with twenty-five years ago and considering 
the industrial development in the country, 


especially in motor and mechanical engineering, 
there is no doubt that the lads of to-day 
prefer apprenticeships in the workshops, 
learning a trade with a brighter prospect in 
view. I think all of us who are interested 
in the horticultural profession will agree that 


atter many years of careful study and 
practice the future for the young gardener 


does not appear very prosperous. In many 
ceases the gardeners salary is not sufficient 
for the position he holds, and often he fails 
to obtain re-engagement through having a 
small family or objecting to his wife being 
required part or full time as a domestic 


servant. Under these conditions we cannot 
expect many lads of the present day to 
take up work connected with horticulture. 
ti. Gayler. 

Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—1 have 
promised to take the chair at the annual 
Festival Dinner of the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund this year on May 7, at the 


Hotel Victoria, and 1 am anxious to make the 
Dinner an unqualified success. It is a splendid 
charity and helps! to lighten the burden of 
widowed mothers who are left by gardeners 
who through force of circumstances have 
been unable to provide for the upbringing 
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of their young children. The children of 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and many of those 
in their employ are also eligible for the 
fund; it is supporting children in all parts 
of the British Isles and is entirely dependent 
upon voluntary contributions for 168 main- 
tenance. A considerable portion of its small 
invested capital was parted with during the 


stress of war and I am anxious that this 
should now be replaced. I want to make 
this year’s Festival a real occasion for the 


Seed and Nursery Trade, with which I have 
been associated for во many years, to come 


forward and give me their most valuable 
support. I want to see a large gathering on 
May 7 and а record subscription list. 


Edward Sherwood. 


Skimmia Fortunei.—The statement by J. F. 
on p. 159 that Skimmia Fortunei is а plant 
which nobody seems to recognise should draw 
atttention to this useful shrub. But few 
recognise its value for decorative effect in 
the outdoor garden, in winter when massed 
in quantity on gently sloping banks, or along 
the outer fringe of the rock. garden. It. is 
invariably laden with berries, in marked 
contrast to the numerous unisexual progeny of 
S. japonica, White Wings. 


Mr. Wilding’s List of Rhododendrons. — I 
think your reviewer (see p. 139) has perhaps 
scarcely done justice to Mr. Wilding’s 
Rhododendrons: their Names and Addresses. Its 
chief purpose is to provide a pocket guide to 
this now large and unwieldy genus and this it 
does very. creditably. The ** addresses," which 
the writer assumes aro the references to 
various publications, palpably refer. to where 
the various species may be found at home 
—in other words, their native countries, 
With regard to the price one has to 
remember that comparatively few people are 
interested in Rhododendrons to the extent 
covered by this work, that it represents an 
enormous Amount of work proportionate to 
its bulk, and that only a few score copies 
have been printed. W. J. Bean. 


Pernettya Failing to Fruit.—I wonder if any 
of your readers could tell me the reason of 
Pernettya mucronata feiling to set berries. 
When taking charge of these gardens 1 found 
one hundred plants which had been procured 


from а well known nurseryman who had 
forwarded to Major Bond a box of berried 
sprays, but only four of the plants ordered 
set berries. I may state that 1 found 


amongst a lot of rough shrubs, in a portion 
of ground bought later, about twenty plants 
of Pernettya in very indifferent health, but 
all bearing fruits. These 1 transplanted and 
they are now growing freely and bear 


berries regularly, but only the four of the 


original one hundred purchased plants have 
set berries. None of these  berry-bearing 
plants grows anything like so quickly as the 
non-fruiting ones, which is quite natural. 
Both the male and female organs of the 
flower seem, when examined under a small 
hand glass, to be perfectly normal. Can it 
be that certain of these plants are self 
sterile, as is the case with many fruit trees, 
and that the reason why so many sterile 
plants of Pernettya are in cultivation is 
owing to the fact that, being more vigorous, 
nurserymen have propagated chiefly from 
them. I think an elucidation of this mystery 
would be of interest to many people, for 
I know of several who have non-berrying 
plants only. Here a large bed has been 
occupied with the plants for eight years to 
no purpose and the Pernettyas will be done 
away with as the garden is developed. Avan 
G. Jones, Shalesbrook Gardens, Forest Row, 
“изве. 


Loss of Scent іп the Musk. 


vard scented with Musk I was lead . . . . 





“Through a 


ES 


Rosita Forbes wrote in her narrative “With 
Raisuli iu Morocco," which appeared in the 
December number of The Sphere. Can this 


be the simple and homely little plant whose 
lost fragrance has set up such a world- 
wide hue and cry? W. 
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SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH CARNATION. 


THE twenty-ninth floral meeting of tbis 
Society was held at the R.H.S. Hall, Vinceut 
Square, Westminster. In spite of dull weather 
of the past few months the quality of the 
blooms shown were of high standard, but 
the exhibition was shorn of much interest 
because the open competitive classes were во 
poorly represented. 

In the evening the members of the Society 
with their friends spent a very enjoyable 


evening at Frascatti’s Restaurant. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. J. б. 
Brunton, Mr. and Mrs. G. Monro, Mr. and 


Mrs. W. E. Wallace, and many of the lead- 
ing Carnation growers. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Carnation Tess.—A magnificent pure white 
perpetual flowering variety of large size. 
The flowers are full petalled, slightly scented, 
and the calyx is of the non-splitting type. 
The pot plants exhibited demonstrated 
that the variety is of excellent habit, the 
stems being wiry and stiff and the growth 
vigorous. Shown by Mr. Gero. West, The 
Nurseries, Datehet, Bucks. 

Carnation Eldora. — An excellent. апе 
variety of white ground aud clearly pencilled 
with red, the markings being much heavier 
than in the variety Benora. The flowers are 
of medium size, full, and held erect on 
the stems. The growth and habit are ex- 
cellent as. judged from the pot plants 
exhibited with the flowers. Shown by Messrs. 
Arrwoop Bros., Haywards Heath. 


Оркх CLASSES. 

The Silver-Gilt Challenge Cup presented 
by Geo. Monro, Esq., was gained by Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN, the only competitor in the class 
for twenty-five blooms of seven varieties of 
Carnations. The flowers, arranged in tall 
glass vases, were of fine quality, aud the 
varieties. represented were Topsy, the finest 
crimson variety; White Wonder; Peerless, 
of glowing rose-pink colour; Cupid, a good, 


long stemmed, salmon-pink variety; — Belle 
Washburn, searlet; Maine Sunshine, yellow : 


and Laddie, a large salmon-pink flowet of 
good texture. The same firm was also suc- 
cesstul in the class for three varieties, twelve 
blooms of each, for which the Challenge 
Cup presented by J. 8. Brunton, Esq., was 
awarded. The varieties staged were White 
Pearl, a mammoth flowered variety of good 
form; Nigger, very deep crimson; and Cupid. 
In a similar class restricted to varieties of 
American novelties distributed since January 
Ist, 1921, Mr. C. ENGELMANN was again 
awarded first place and showed Surprise, 
sulmon-pink; Donald, a 1924 novelty of 
bright crimson; and Improved Ward, bright 
carmine-rose. 

In the class for one vase of not fewer than 
one hundred flowers of one variety there 
were two competitors, the first prize being 
awarded to Mr. C. ENGLEMANN, who showed 
Nigger, and the second prize to Mr. Gro. 
West, Gables Nurseries, Datchet, Bucks, who 
staged a salmon-pink variety. 

Mr. C. ENGELMANN was again the sole 
exhibitor in the class for one vase of fifty 
blooms in three or more varieties and showed 
a fine collection of flowers of about twenty 
varieties for which he was awarded the Cup 
or Work of Art presented by Mr. E. М. Draps, 
Antwerp. 

Mr. W. Н. Pace excelled in the class for 
a vase of British-raised Carnations, опо 
variety not yet in commerce. He showed 
Edward Page, a magnificent flower of good 
substance and of a glowing  carmine-rose 
colour; it is doubtless an exceptionally fine 
market variety. The class for one vase of a 
crimson variety attracted keener competition, 
there being four entrants. The first prize— 
a Silver Challenge Cup presented by Geo. 
Monro, Esq.—was gained by Mr. W. Н. Paar, 
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who showed Topsy in excellent condition. 
The second and third prizes went respectively to 
Messrs. W. E. WALLACE AND Son, Eaton Bray, 
and Mr. C. ENGELMANN who also showed the 
variety Topsy. 

For two boxes of thirty-six Carnation blooms, 
in two distinct varieties, packed for market, 
Mr. C, ENGELMANN, the only competitor, was 
awarded first prize. The flowers were 
admirably packed and in excellent condition. 
The same competitor took chief honours in 
the class for three vases of blooms of three 
distinct colours, with Laddie, salmon-pink ; 
Aviator, scarlet; and Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, 
violet-purple. Mr. H. T. Mason, Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex, was awarded second prize. 

For the vase of twelve blooms of a white 
variety, Mr. С. Engelmann was again the 
first prize-winner and showed White Pearl. 
With this vase he also gained the Society's 
Silver-Gilt Medal as the premier vase in the 
classes devoted to exhibits of twelve blooms. 
Mr. C. ENGELMANN waa likewise successful in 
gaining the first prizes in the classes for a 
rose or deep pink, salmon pink, red, crimson, 
yellow, and faney varieties, and showed 
respectively Improved Ward, Laddie, Aviator, 
Topsy, Saffron, and Marion Wilson. He also 
gained first place in the class for a vase of 
twelve blooms of various colours. 

The Reginald Cory Challenge Cup, presented 
by Reginald Cory, Esq., for the best half- 
dozen Carnation plants in bloom, three or 
more varieties, was awarded to Sir CHARLES 
NALL-CAIN (gr. Mr. T. Pateman), Brocket 
Hal!, Hatfield, who showed magnificent speci- 
mens of Mrs. W. Hemus, Pink Sensation, 
and Topsy. The second prize went to Mrs. 
H. D. FoqvET SUTTON (gr. Mr. W. Sharpe), 
Sidmouth Grange, Earley, Bucks, and the 
third to Miss Murren PIXLEV, Wooburn 
House, Bucks. | 


AMATEUR CLASSES. 


The competition in the Amateur Classes 
was very keen, and the Lord Howard de 
Walden's  Silver-Gilt Challenge Vase for a 
semi-circular group of Carnation plants occupy- 
ing a space of thirty square feet was won 
by Sir CHARLES  NaALL-.CaIN, who displayed 
well-flowered specimens of exceptional merit 
and of a wide range of colour. The second 
prize went to Major Pam (gr. Mr. F. Streeter), 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, who showed a 


sroup in which pink and rose coloured 
varieties predominated, aud the third to 
Mr. E. Tysacx, Colyton, Oakleigh Park, 


London, N. 

In the class for a decorative arrangement 
of not more than a hundred blcoms, Lt.-Col. 
Sir RANDOLPH BAKER, Bart., D.S.O. (gr. Mr. 
A. E. Usher) Ranston, Blandford, showed 
magnificent vases of, Laddie, White Wonder, 
Warren Wilson, Topsy, Surprise, Aviator, 
Pocahontas, and Saffron, and obtained the 
first prize; the second prize went to Major 
PAM. 

Mr. Е. CuresTONE, Melchett Court Gardens, 
Romsey, was awarded first prize for & vase 
of blooms in at least three varieties of 
British - raised Carnations. Second, Mr. 
HERBERT BLAKE, Tower Cottage, Alverstoke. 

Lt.-Col. Sir К. Baker, Bart., D.S.O. (gr. 
Mr. A. E. Usher), Ranston, Blandford, who secured 
premier honours for a highly decorative vase 
of not more than twenty-five blooms, in 
one or two varieties, effectively combined 
yellow and violet.purple flowers. Mr. G. 
CARPENTER, West Hall Gardens, Byfleet, 
was second, with an excellent arrangement of 
searlet and crimson flowers. Third, Mr. R. 
Lay, Shapewell House, Potters Bar. 

In the single vase classes for tive blooms 
Mr. G. CARPENTER was first with fine blooms 
of White Pearl in the class restricted to 
white varieties. Mr. P. Lav secured first 
place in the class for a light rose ог deep 
pink variety with excellent flowers of R. F. 
Felton, whilst perfect blooms of Laddie gained 
first place for Lt.-Col. Sir R. Baker, Bart., 
in the class for a salmon-pink variety. 

In the class. for scarlet varieties, in which 
three competed, the first prize was awarded ta 


Lt.-Col. Sir R. BAKER, Bart., for very high 
quality flowers of Aviator, and in the class 
for crimson varieties Mrs. T. H. OTTER (gr. 
Mr. 8. J. Kinglets), Queenswood, Ottershaw, 
Chertsey, was first among six competitors 
with mammoth flowers of Carola. 

Lt.-Col. Sir. R. BAKER was first in the 
class for purple, mauve or yellow varieties 
and showed the violet.purple variety, Mrs. 
H. Fellowes; he was also the first prize 
winner in the class for & fancy variety with 
Benora, white ground, flaked with scarlet. 

Lt.-Col. Sir R. BAKER obtained first prize 
in the class for & decorative bowl for the 
drawing room, and used the salmon-pink 
Laddie with a few blooms of the deep 
crimson Topsy, effectively set amongst Asparagus 
plumosus and А. Sprengeri foliage. Mrs. 
ALEX. RoBINSON, Briar Hedge, Bourne End. 


was second with mauve and  aprieot-buff 
flowers. 
For a vase of Stuart Low and  Co.'s 


novelties, containing not fewer than four 
distinet varieties, two blooms of each, Lt.- 
Col. R. Baker obtained premier honours and 
he was likewise successful in the class for 
a vase of perpetual-flowering varieties raised 
by Messrs. Allwood Bros. For a bowl of 
perpetual-flowering Malmaison varieties, Mr. 
WALTER HypE, Kempton Park, Sunbury-on- 
Thames, was the first prize winner with an 
excellent selection. | 


DECORATIVE CLASSES. 


There were five competitors in the class 
for a decoration of Carnations arranged on 
a table 6 ft. x 3 ft., and every exhibitor 
adopted the same style of arrangement and 
employed a centre piece with smaller vases 
est at the four corners. Lt.-Col. Sir R. BAKER, 
Bart., used buds and fine blooms of the variety 
Laddie, a bright decorative salmon - pink 
variety daintly set amongst Asparagus foliage. 

The second prize winner, Mrs. ALEX 
ROBINSON, had an effective table with the 
fancy variety Wivelsfield Apricot, displayed 
amongst Croton and Asparagus foliage and 
twigs of Willow. The third prize went to 
Mr. ALFRED SWANN, Colwood Lodge, Hay. 
ward's Heath. 

In the Florists’ section the Covent Garden 
Challenge Trophy was awarded to Mr. Н. 
SHEARN, Tottenham Court Road, for a 
decorative exhibit of Carnations on a table 
space 12 feet by 6 feet. Along the front 
of the exhibit was а large sign of the 
American florists’ slogan, “бау it with 
flowers" ; the bold lettering was made with 
pink Carnation blooms set in a ground 
work of moss He also showed a huge 
decorated candle. a picture, the framework 
of which consisted of Carnations, bouquets 
and baskets of flowers. The second prize 
was awarded to Mr. CARLTON WHITE, New 
Bond Street, who had an exhibit, the chief 
feature of which was a gondola made of 
pink blooms, and very effective baskets of 
flowers. In the class for the best bouquet 
of Carnations the premier award went to 
Mr. H. SHEARN, and the second prize to 
Mr. CaruTON WHITE; both exhibitors 
employed white Carnations only; while in 
the class for the best decorative basket, 
Mr. CarLTON WHITE took chief honours, 
Mr. H. SHEARN being placed second. The 
winning basket consisted of the mauve and 
cerise variety Circe, blended with the 
yellow Saffron, the blooms being inter- 
spersed with coloured Ivy leaves and 
Asparagus foliage. 


SMALLER AMATEUR CLASSES. 


In the class for a vase of perpetual 
flowering Carnations raised by Messrs. 
ALLWoop Bros., the only competitor was 
Mr. WALTER Hype, who secured first prize 
with a magnificent vase of choice varieties. 
The remaining classes in this section were 
for single vases of five blooms, and the 
same competitor secured first prizes for 
a light. rose or deep pink variety, with Reginald 
Cory; for a salmon-pink sort with Eileen 
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Low; а crimson with Topsy; purple, mauve. 
or yellow, with Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes: 
fancy with Eastern Maid. All the flowers 
shown by this exhibitor were of the highest 
quality. 


Non-COMPETITIVE GROUPS. 


Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros. were responsible for 
a very fine exhibit consisting of about three 
thousand blooms in thirty or so varieties. 
The flowers were of first-rate quality and 
arranged in ornamental vases and epergnes 
against a black velvet background. Along 
the back were tall epergnes of Edward 
Allwood, a fine scarlet flower; White En- 
chantress, Wivelsfield Apricot, and Triumph, 
and other highly meritorious varieties were 
Laddie, Topsy, Jessie Allwood, ап excellent 
yellow perpetual Malmaison; Coral Glow, Circe. 
Chintz, and Eldora, a new fancy variety 
which secured an Award of Merit. There was 
also a vase of new seedlings containing many 
excellent things. The same firm also had 
an oval bed in the centre of the Hall 
planted with Dianthus Allwoodii and perpetual- 
flowering varieties, the whole being surrounded 
with an edge of turf (Large Gold Medal). 

The large group staged by Mr. C. ENGEL- 
MANN was of great merit: the flowers were 
in excellent. condition while the arrangement 
was highly decorative, Asparagus foliage beins 
employed with good effect, and large specimen 
Palms were arranged along the back. Of the 


many varieties exhibited, the chief were 
White Enchantress, Laddie, Tarzan, scarlet : 


Goliath, salmon pink: Scarlet Laddie, a new 
sport: Topsy, and Peerless, rose pink (Large 
Gold Medal). 

Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. exhibited a 
very select group of Carnations arranged with 
good taste, and in which prominent varieties 
were White Pearl, Red Ensign, Eileen Low. 
a gorgeous salmon pink variety: Aviator. 
scarlet; Lord Lambourne, a new variety with 
large, well-formed red flowers; Mrs. T. Ives, 
salmon-pink; Arnos Grove, heliotrope: and 
Hon. Nita Weir, salmon pink (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. KEITH LUxFORD AND Co. displayed 
many excellent vases in their noteworthy 
group of which Scarlet Carola, Cheerful, cerise 
pink; Mikado, Aviator, and Cupid are a 
selection. 

Other exhibits in the ‘Hall were of mis- 
cellaneous subjects which had been on view 
on the two previous days of the R.H.S. 
Show, a full report of which appeared in our 
issue of the 29th nlt. Тһе exhibitors were 
Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. (Hyacinths) : 
Messrs. W. CUTBUSH AND Sons (forced shrubs 
and alpines), Mr B. Finney, Mr. J. J. KETTLE, 
and the Misses ALLEN Brown (Violets), 
Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE (alpines), Mr. 
W. G. Whitelegg (Azaleas). 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


Fripay, March 28.—Committec Present: The 
Rev. J. Crombleholme (in the Chair), Messrs. 





‚ В. Ashworth, A. Coningby, J. Cypher, J. 


Evans, С. Giles, Capt. W. Horndge, J. 
Howes, A. Keeling, E. W. Thompson, J. 
Whitham and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Vuylstekeara Brewit, Haddon House variety 
(Odta. Brewti x M. vexillaria robusta), a 
large flower of intensely dark maroon colour, 
the lip being of a lighter shade and heavily 
veined; Odontogiossum Doreen, variety The 
Belle (eximium х Empress of India), a 
variety with petals of а deep reddish- 
chocolate shade margined with white, heavily 
blotched sepals and a large, flat lip. From 
Р. SwrrH, Esq. 

Odontoglossum crispum, West Point Model, 
a full, round, white flower of good substance: 
the flat lip is slightly blotched. From Mrs. 
GRATRIX. 

Odontoglossum crispo-Solon var. Gratriziae, a 
perfectly formed flower, heavily and evenly 
marked. From 8. Gratrrx, Esq. 
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AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Odontioda Renown, variety Victor (Odtu. 
Coronation x Ойт. Victory), From А. 
HANMER, Esq. 

Odontoglossum Laurentia var. Lilaceum (Jasper 
x Olympia). From P. SMITH. 

Odontonia Thais (Miltonia Bleuana x Odonto- 
gl'ossum VAiglon majesticum). From Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co. 


GROUP. 


A Silver Medal was awarded to Messrs. 
CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, for a group 
of Orchids in variety. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Tut following awards have been made to 
Kales by the Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society after trial at Wisley. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Cottager's, (especially for growing in small 
gardens) sent by Messrs. W. Н. SIMPSON AND 
SoNs, Birmingham 

New Winter, sent by 
ROBINSON, Manchester. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Tall Curled, sent by Messrs. TooGoop AND 
Sons, Southampton. Tall Green Curled, sent 


Messrs DICKSON AND 


by Messrs. М№уттіма aND Sons, Lp, 
106, Southwark Street, London. Westland, 
sent by Messrs. ZWAAN AND DE Wies, 


Scheemda, Holland. Northern Plume, sent by 


Messrs. D. T. Brown AND Co.  Poulton-le- 
Fylde, Lancashire. 
COMMENDED. 
Moss Curled Exhibition, sent by Messrs. 


BARR AND Sons, 12 & 13, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this association 
was held on Monday, the 24th ult. ; Mr. 


M. Goddard presided over an excellent 
attendance of the members. An illustrated 
lecture on * Fruit Tree Pests”? was given 
by Mr. F. O. Mosley, F.L.S. Entomologist 


at the Reading University College. Among 
tho pranpa pests touched upon were the 
Lackey Moth, Winter Moth, Woolly Aphis 
or American Blight, Codling Moth, Apple 
Sawfly, Currant Earwing, Big Bud, Apple 


¿nd Pear Scab, Silver Leaf and Peach Leaf 
Curl. Their characteristics were fully dealt 
with and suggestions and formulas for their 
control and eradication were given. 

In the competition for three dishes of 
vegetables there were only two entries. The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. D. TURNER, 
Coley Park Gardens, for Onions, Potatos and 
Parsnips, and the second to Mr. A. W. 
GOWER, Calcot Grange Gardens, for Onions, 
Broccoli, and Seakale. In the non-competitive 
section, First Class Certificates were awarded 
to Mr. F. H. Protren, The Oaks, Shinfield 
Road, Reading. for three vases of magnifi- 
cent Violets, Mrs. Lloyd George, Princess of 


Wales, and La France; und to Mr. W. 
BROOMFIELD, The Gardens, Cliffe House, 


Mapledurham, for а very fine specimen of 
tiant White Cyclamen. 





LAW NOTE. 
FOREST LITIGATION. 


A LAW suit of much interest to landowners 
und buyers of forest areas has been definitely 
decided in the Scottish Court of Session. It 
was an action at the instance of Messrs. 
Wiliam Black and Son. homewood timber 
merchants, Brechin, Forfarshire, with the 
consent of the Lord Advocate, as acting for 





the Board of Trade, against Mr. William 
Edgar Horne, of Lairg, Sutherlandshire, 
seeking declaration that they were the 


owners of the trees and timber within Gunn's 
Wood, on the estate of Lairg: that they 
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alone were entitled to enter that wood for the 
purpose of cutting and felling the timber, and 
to erect saw-mills, bothies, and other plant 
necessary ; and that in any event, the defender 
had no right of ownership in the trees. 
They also asked interdict against the defender 
preventing or hindering them from entcring 
Gunn’s Wood and cutting and felling the trees 
and from crecting the necessary plant. 

It would appear that in September, 1917, the 
Duke of Sutherland entered into a minute of 
agreement with the Assistant Controller of 
Timber Supplies (Scotland), as representing the 
Board of Trade, for the sale to the latter at 
a price of £109,000, of a large number of 
trees standing on his estates in Dornoch and 
Lairg, including the trees in Gunn’s Wood, 


stated to be of the value of about £10,000. 


In May, 1919, the Duke of Sutherland sold 
the estate of Lairg to the defender in this 
case, and the disposition contained certain 
reservations in regard to the timber in Gunn’s 
Wood. In 1920, the pursuers’ offer was 
accepted. by the Board of Trade for the 
standing and felled timber in Gunn's Wood, 
and this was intimated to the defender in 
September, 1920. Negotiations were entered 
into on behalf of the Board of Trade with the 
view of arranging an extension in favour of 
the pursuers of certain time limits provided by 
the agreement. These negotiations failed, the 
defender in March, 1923, finally refusing his 
consent thereto. Hence the action was raised 
to determine the respective rights of parties. 
The pursuers maintained that, in virtue of the 
agreement, and as deriving right from the 
Board of Trade, they were owners of the 
trees in Gunn's Wood, or, at least, were 
entitled to enter upon the lands and to cut 
and remove the trees. The defender main- 
tained that. the property in the trees. never 
pissed to the pursuers or their authors, and 
that any right or lieence to enter on the 
land or to cut. and remove the trees was 
subject to a time limit which had now expired. 

Lord Murray, in the Outer House, sustained 


the defenders pleas. on the merits and 
assoliizied him from the conclusions of the 
action, with expenses against the pursuers, 


The pursuers reelaimed to the First Division, 


but they have now withdrawn the reclaiming 
note and consented to it being dismissed. 
Thus the case ends with Lord Murray's 


judgment becoming final. 





Obituary. 

David Fleming.—For many years associated 
with the firm of Dickson, Brown and Tait, 
of 57, Cross Street, Manchester, Mr. David 
Fleming passed away on Tuesday, the 25th 
ult. after a very brief illness. Influenza 
following a chill developed into pneumonia 
and the end came with dramatie swiftness. Mr. 
Fleming has been connected with the firm 
for over fifty years. He served his appren- 
ticeship with Messrs. Smith and Simons of 
Glasgow, and came to Manchester as head 
shopman to Messrs. Dickson, Brown and 
Tait, about 1873, afterwards taking charge 
of the oflice and travelling among the firm's 
customers. About forty-three years ago he 
was taken into partnership on the death of 
Mr. Brown, and since tho retirement of Mr. 
Tait, Senr., in 1911, carried on the business 
as senior partner along with Mr. Tait the 
younger. He was an extremely capable man, 
going about without any fuss but always 
ready for business and having a quiet un- 
obtrusive manner which made him very 
popular and endeared him to & largo mum- 
ber of friends. 





CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


Foreign. 
VILMORIN-ANDRTEUX AND CIE, 4, Quai de la Megisseric, 
Paris.— Plants. 
P. M. PUDOR., Puyallup, 


Washington, U.S.A.—Del- 
phiniums; Irises. | 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, April 1, 1924. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48’s except where otherwise stated.) 
Adiantum 


8. d. в.а. 

cuneatum, Erica gracilis, — 

per doz, ... 10 0-18 0 48's per doz. ... 94 0-30 0 
—elegans ... — ... 10 0-120 | —60's per doz. ` 12 0-15 0 
Аа Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 —persoluta, 48's, 

raucarias, per per doz. ... 30 

doz. ake ... 90 0-42 0 Genistas, 48's, per dd 
Asparagus plu- doz, /..  ..180-210 

mosus .. ... 12 0-15 0 Marauerites, white, 
—Sprengeri — ... 12 0-18 0 48's, рег doz. ... 18 0-21 0 


Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 | Nephrolepis, in 


Asplenium, per а 24 0-36 0 
se oo 0120189 | Palms, Кеба 7:24 0-30 0 
nidus ... 12 0-15 008 Lye are 
б a 0 | Cocos 7 ... 24 0-36 0 
Cacti, per tray, Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
—12 5, 15's mE 0- 70 —large 60's 5 0- 
Cinerarias, 48's, 60 
рег 102... ... 18 0-94 0 | —small 40-46 
Crotons, per doz. 300-420 | —72’s, per tray 
Cyrtomium `... 10 0-15 0 о 155 ..  .. 86-40 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
Adiantum deco- s.d. в. d. | Tulips— 8. d. 8. d. 
rum, по bun. 15 0-18 0 | —single mauve, 
—cuneatum, per per doz. bun. ... 24 0- 
doz. bun. - 120-150 | —single yellow, i 
Asparagus, plu- рег doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 0 


mosus, per bun. —single red, per 


long trails, 6s 40-50 doz. bun. ... 18 0-21 0 
med. sprays 26-36 | —single bronze, 
short ,, . 10-16 per doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 0 
—Sprengeri,per bun. —single pink, per 
long sprays 30-30 doz. bun. — .. 15 0-18 0 
med. ,, 20-26 | —Darwin, Clara 
short ,, . 10-13 puse per doz. 
| ; о» p Un. a., ... 30 0-36 0 
сапе тае — 30-30 por Ewbank, E 
ег aoz, bun. ... 0-21 0 
doz. blooms 20-46 | Mrs, Fa rncombe 
Croton leaves, "ander, per doz. 
var., doz bun.... 20-26 bun.  .. ... 24 0-30 0 
Daffodils, Barri, — Psyche, per doz, 
per doz. . 40-00 bun... | .. 24 0-30 0 
—Kking Alfred, —Win, Copland, 
single, per doz. per doz. bun. ,.. 30 0-36 0 
bun. .. .. 120-150 | French Flowerg— 
—Emperor, per —Allium (Star),per 
doz. bun. .. 90-120 pad, 36's, 48'8 ... 10 0-12 0 
—Golden Spur, —Stock, double 
per doz. bun. ... 40-50 white, per pad, 
—-Horsefieldii, per 24's, 30's . 6070 
doz. E S095 0- 80 | —Acacia (Mimosa) 
—Sir Watkin  ... 10 0-12 0 per bun. . 10-16 
—Victoria, per —Anemones, double 
doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 pas per doz. 
E^ s . 390-40 
Fern, French, per Е mixed, рег 
doz. bun. — 1013 doz. bun, ii 40-50 
Forget-me-not, per —Marmuerite. yellow 
doz. bun. .. 90-100 per doz. bun. 40-50 
Freesia, white, pe —Narcissus Soleil 
doz. bun. ... 20-30 d Or, per doz. ОРТ 
Iris, blue, per doz. йа esia Phea- 
blooms .. .. 90-40 sant Eye, per 
—mauve, per doz. doz. bun. .. 46-90 
blooms ... + 3 0-3 0 | —Violets, single, 
—white, per doz. рег doz. bun. 20-30 
blooms 10-40 | —— Parma, per 
—yellow per doz. а bun. .. .. 20-26 
blooms 40-50 | Heather, white, 
Roses, Richmond, per doz. bun. ... 9 0-12 0 
per doz... 60-90 | Lilac, white, per 
—Mme. Butterfly, doz. sprays 70-90 
per doz. blooms 60 80 — у КЫ 
—White Roses, Lilium longiflorum 
per doz. .. 00-90 long, per доз... 7 0- 5 0 
—Columbia, per short , , .. — 60 
OZ. aso Qu 50-80 | —rubrum long, per А 
"еа, со- 00 | —short , , 40-46 


02. еж Е 
—Sunburst, рег Lily of the Valley. 


OZ  .. .. 60-80 per doz. bun. ... 24 0-386 0 
Sweet Peas, per Orchids, per doz. 
doz. bun. 60-120 | —Cattleyas ... 18 0-24 0 
Tulips, single —Cypripediums, 
White pes dui: per doz. blooms 60-80 
b 18 0-30 0 Pelargonium, 


un.  .. sas 
—double white, per doz. bunch, 
per doz. bun. ... 24 0-30 0 


double scarlet... 12 0-15 0 


—double yellow, Richardias (Arums)— 

per doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 рег doz. blooms 6 0- 7 0 
—double red. per 

doz. bun. ... 24 0-30 0 | Smilax, per dor. 


—double pink, 


trails... .. 90-39 
per doz. bun. ... 24 0-30 0 0 


Violets, doz. bun. 30- 5 


REMARKS.—Supplies generally are somewhat limited from 
home growers, Best quality Daffodils and Narcissus ornatus 
remain firm in price. Of Tulips. Darwins are the most 
prominent at the present time, including such varieties as 
Clara Butt, Wm. Copland, Mrs. Farncombe Sander, Bartigon 
and Inglescombe Yellow. Also other good crimson and red 
varieties unnamed. Carnations were a much shorter supply 
this morning and their prices are Improving, The quantities 
of red Roses are still insufficient. to meet the present require- 
ments. Other varicties given in the list are more numerous 
and arriving in first-class condition, A few blooms of Mme. 
Abel Chatenay will beon sale this week, Sweet Peas are now 
arriving in a better condition: white, pink and mauve are 
the principal colours. Spanish Iris are now available in 
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good condition, especially the dark blue varieties: yellow 
and mauve sorts are not so numerous although they are 
both selling freely. Large consignments of Daífodilà and 
Narcissi have been received from the Channel Islands during 
the past week ; these are the cheapest flowers in the market 
at the present time. Narcissus ornatus is arriving in good 
condition from Guernsey. Consignments of flowers are 
being received from Cornwall, including Anemone St. 
Bridgid, Anemone fulgens, Violets, Primroses and Irises, 
and the blooms arrive in а more satisfactory condition than 
those from the Channel Islands, Amongst. French flowers 
веуега1 subjects begin to show signs of finishing, Paper 
White Narcissus being practically over, Double. White 
Stockand Allium (Starof Bethlehem) are taking the place of 
the former for tloral work. Ranunculus is preferred to the 
single Anemones, which are not travelling well just now. 
Marguerites, Marigolds and Wallflowers are all selling freely. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
Apnles— 8. d. 8. d. s. d.s. d 
—Pramley's Seed- Oranges— 

ling, best, bus. 16 0-180 | —Jaffa . 24 0-26 0 
—Second, bus. .. 90-100 | —Seville . 13 0-15 0 
—Spitzenberg  ... 12 0-15 0 D 300 . 16 0-28 0 
—Orgon New- — — 300 . 12 0-20 0 

town ... ..15 00-200 | — — 504 .. . 12 0-15 0 
—Winesaps 10 0-14 0 | Pines, сас h .. 60100 

Nova Scotian— South African 
—Nonpareil ... 20 0-30 0 Peura— 

— Ben Davis . 24 0-300 | — Beurré Bose 40-60 
Вапапая, singles | 16 0-27 6 | —Josephine de 
—doubles ... .10 0-27 6 Malines... .. 960-70 
Grapes— —Winter Nelis 50-70 
—Almeira, barrel 20 0-25 0 | — Doyenné du 
—Belgian .. . 2640 Comice ... ... 8 0-12 0 
—Gros Colmar |. 40-60 | —Grapes, Gros 
Grape Fruit— Colmar. сазе 15 0-20 0 
—Jamnaica ..950300 | —Red Hanepoot 8 0-12 0 
— Florida... ... 25 0-300 | —WhiteHanepoot R 0-12 0 
Lemons— —Raisin Blane ... 10 012 0 
—Messina, case ... 12 0-15 0 | —Lady Downes „ 12 0-14 0 
—Messina, box 8 (6-100 | — Barbarossa 12 0-14 0 
—Murcia ... 12 0-17 6 | Plums 8 0-10 0 
Nuts— Strawberries, 
— Brazil, cwt. 55 0-65 0 forced . 10 0-25 0 
Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 

s.d. s. d. 8. d. a. d. 

AR or Parsley, bushel ... 12 0-14 0 
availlon [ arsníipa, cwt. 0- 

Paris Green 60-70 D It d: bad. 

Lauris ... 40-80 | potatos, Dunbar 
English, forced. 40-70 per ton 200 0-930 0 

emm —King Edward, 200 0-2 
oy pe ir 

Best 2 0- 2 3 | —Canary Island, 

Madeira, Basket 6 0-10 0 сазе . 14 0-16 0 
о s — 120-150 | Algerian, Ib. 0 4-0 4] 
carrots, new, — Force = 

doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 vide idi 06-08 
Carrots, cwt. 80-100 | Radishes— ў 
Cauliflower, doz. 30-50 Round , 16-26 
Chicory .. 0 8-0 10 Lonz . 10-10 
Celery. Ч fan 1 6- РА 0 Rhub: ib, per doz.. 2d an 
Celeriac _.. 20-40, forced 20-26 
Cucumber, 3 doz., —QOut door, per : 

31 doz., 4 doz.... 22 0 240 doz. . 60-90 
Endive, per doz. 30-40 Savoys, doz. 50-60 
French шо Scotch Kale, 

doz. TA 16 20 bushel .. 30-40 
—long, doz. S 90-100 | Seakale, punnet 26-36 
ee Artichokes, 26-36 Spinach, bushel 10 0-12 0 
Greens, bag 50-70 | Tomatos, Canary 
Mushrooms— Island... .. 9 0-10 0 

Forced, Ib. 1 i 4 р — English .. .. 3040 
Mint, doz.... eee 4 иги! s. new. | 
— ET Seba. — 10 0-12 0 

i: 
—Dutch ... "11 6-13 0 Turnips, cwt. ... 60-90 
—English, ewt. ... 13 0-15 0 | Turnip Tops, bag 50-60 


REMARKS.— Business has not been at all satisfactory 
during the past week and values in many cases have given 
way somewhat. Consigninents from South Africa are ona 
large scale, consisting mainly of Grapes and Pears, Argentine 
growers are also sending choice fruits, such as Pears, Peaches 
and Plums. A few English Gros Colmar Grapes are still 
arriving, probably the last of the season; fair supplies of 
Grapes are available from Belgium. Imported. Apples are 
not such a good trade as recently, and while in very good 
condition. the English Bramley's Seedling, Lane's Prince 
Albert and Newton Wonder that are arriving are selling at 
lower prices. A few more English Tomatos are coming to 
hand. but their prices remain at a high level, Tomatos from 
the Canary Islands are in poor condition with unsatisfaetory 
results, Cucumbers are plentiful and their prices are Tairly 
well maintained, Guernsey grown new Potatos remain a 
vood trade. Forced Beans from Worthing and Guernsev are 
in steady demand. Madeira Beans are in. better condition 
thanlast week but are selling slowly. Considerable quantities 
of. Broeeoli have been marketed. principally irom France, 
and the valne of this vegetable is lower. Mushrooms 
remain in steady demand with practically no change in 
quotations. Forced Rhubarb is a drug onthe market, unless 
of first-class colour; the larger arrivals of 'f natural" 
Rhubarb adversely atfectins its sale. Asparagus is variable 
in quantity and prices are inclined to be unsteady, Green 
vegetables are scaree but are quoted. slightly lowet r than of 
lute, The Potato trade із quiet. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Н. S. Kemp, for the past seven-and-a-half years 
Gardener to WILLIAM E. LONG, Esq., Hurts Hall, 
Saxmundhain, Suffolk, as Gardener to Captain CHARLES 
CONEY, Brampton Hall, Hales worth, Suttolk. 


THE GARDENERS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPLES WITH  GraAssY SKINS: Hampshire. 


Tne fruits exhibited the condition known 
as glassiness, which is a purely physio- 
logical effect brought about by water 
penetrating the intereellulary spaces instead 
of : air, You wil find an interesting 
letter on glassiness in Apples by 
Mr. W. H. Divers in Gard. Chron., 


December 2, 1922, p. 327. 
CAMELLIAS: C. T. The Camellia foliage is 


atf eted with the scale 
Camelliae), and the pest will be readily 
observed both on the upper aud under 
surfaces of the leaves, appearing as brown, 
svale-like structures. Tno insect secretes 
honey dew which makes the folinge very 
wet and sticky, and in the honey dew 
thus seereted a black, smutty fungus grows. 
Tne tree should first be sprayed with a 
warm solution of nicotine and soft soap, made 
by dissolving }-lb. of а good brand of soft 
sonp in a gallon of water and adding one 


insect (Aspidiotus 


fluid ounce of nicotine (9595 purity) to 
ten gallons of the soapy solution. The 
effect of the spray will partially cleanse 
and soften the foliage. so that tho. after 
operation of sponging may be performed 
more satisfactorily, The sponging of both 


will be found long and 
remedy is more 
solution should be 


sides of the leaves 
tedious work, but no 
effective. Tne soapy 
usel quite warm and care should be 
taken to see that all tho scales are 
removed. Two ounees of soft soap to {һе 
gallon of water will be sufficiently strong 
enough to employ for sponging the foliage 
and the operation will doubtless have to 
be repeated after about ten days. 


CYCLAMENS UNSATISFACTORY: T. W. F. The 
specimen sent for examination is attacked 
by mite, whieh for the main part confines 
its injury to the young leaves; tho gall- 
like appearances visible on the older leaves 
were evidently produced while the plants 
were small. The inseet pierces the tissues 
and sucks the liquid contents of the plant 
cells, eventually producing a distorted, 
dwarfed plant. When the flowers are affected 
they wither and die prematurely. The 
plants should be dipped in a solution of 
Cimpbell’s Nieo-Soap made by dissolving 
one teaspoonful of the preparation in one 
vallon of water, the operation being 
repeated about once a fortnight. It is, 
however, a difficult matter to cure com- 
pletely old plants which aro во badly 
infested as the specimen you forwarded. 
If you possess secdling plants these should 
be closely examined and it would be wise 
to givo them the above treatment through- 
out their growing period. 


DISFIGURED PELARGONIUM LEAVES: F.J. D. 
The distiguration of Pelargonium leaves 


is not due to the presence of either 
fungus or pest, and no doubt the damage 
has been caused by overwatering the 
plants or by allowing water to settle on 
the foliage. 


MusunooMs IN Frenps: H. J.: The best 
time to plant Mushroom spawn in pasture 
is from May to July. The earlier lots of 
spawn should be put in where the ground 
is dry, and if any portion of the ficld 
slopes towards the south these positions 
should be spawned carly. The later spawn- 
ings may be made on the flat ground; it 
will enable the erop to be gathered over 


an extended period. Pastures regularly 
grazod by sheep give the best crops 


naturally and are best for artificial spawn- 
ing. The сакез of spawn should be 
broken into pieces about the size of a Wal- 
nut and inserted at distances of five to 
six feet each way, but if only one crop 
is required closer spawning may Бе done. 
lt is a good plan to lift the turf about 
a foot square, break up the soil two or 
three inches in depth and add a few 
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horse droppings before inserting the spawn 
which should not be lower than two to 
three inches below the surface. The piece 
of turf should be carefully replaced taking 
care not to crush the spawn when treading 
the turf into position. The Mushrooms 
wil appear in from six to ten wecks 
according to the season, but the crop will 
fluctuate, the Mushrooms being plentiful 
after heavy rains and scarce if the weather 
is hot and dry. 


TAR ON Pipes: S. 4. E. 
to have removed most of the tar from 
the pipes by washing with caustic soda 
and also because of the fact that other 
crops have been cultivated with success 
in the greenhouse we do not think that 
the Tomatos are being injured by tke 
fumes. There are many diseases which 
attack Tomatos, particularly in the young 
Stages of growth, and before we advise 
you further on the matter we should like 
to examine specimens of the affected 
plants. 


As you appear to 


TREATMENT OF OLD VINES: J. J. With old 
vines in such a bad condition that the 
Grapes shank as you report, we think 
it would pay you to clear the vinery and 
plant new vines. Your best plan will be 
to make the best of the vines this 
season and get everything in readiness 
for planting early next year. The old 
soil should be cleared out, the house 
washed and painted, the drainage lifted 
and replaced to the depth of one 
foot after being cleaned. Commence 
with & border of limited size, confined to 
the inside of the house, 3 feet in width 
and 24 feet deep, with a retaining wall 
of turf placed grass side downwards; 
18 inches or 2 feet of new border could 
be added every two years until the whole 
space is filled. To cach cartload of turf, 
chopped up roughly, add 1 cwt. of 
quarter-inch bones, two  barrow-loads of 
old lime rubble, $ bushel of quick -lime 


and one or two barrow loads of road 
scrapings. Міх all well together and 
protect the compost from rain until it 


їз required. Cover the drainage between 
the turf wall and the wall proper with 
turves, grass side downwards, and fil in 
with the prepared compost, making this 
thoroughly firm as the work proceeds. 


Commnuications Received.—W. J. R.—W. E. B.— 
A. H.—J. H.—H. J. C.—T. H.—T. J. H.—E. F. €.— 
F. F.—H. S. K.—E. E. A. 





TRADE NOTE. 


М.М. А. IDOR AND Ровтесх, 8, rue de 


St. Germain, Croissy, Seine and Oise, 
France, have registered а new large- 
flowering Carnation with the International 


Bureau of Registration connected with the 
Fédération Horticole Professionnelle Inter- 
nationale. The new variety is named 
Souvenir de Rene Idor and it is described 
as of very strong growth, free flowering, 
with good stems and large blooms of a 
flesh-whito tint. The  varicty received а 
Certificate of Merit from the National 


Horticultural Society of France on February 
14 last. 





SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 





Yorkshire Flower Show and Gala.—Sixty-second 
show to be held on June 18, 19, and 20.—Secretary, Mr. A. 
Anderson, The Assembly rooms, York, 


Moston Horticultural Society.—Annual show to 
be held on Saturday, August 30th, 1924, in the Simpson 
Memorial Hall, Moston Lane, Moston Secretary, Mr. D. 
Brown, 32 Hanson Road, Moston. 


Southport Floral Fete.—Exhihition to be held in 
the Victoria Park, Rotten Row, Southport, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, August 27, 28 and 29, 192 ү нш 
Mr. T. E. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Southport 

The Roundhay (Leeds) Horticultural Sooiety. 
Annual exhibition to be held on Tuesday and Wednex ay, 
July 15 апа 16.—Hon. Secretary, Mr. George E. Horner, 9, 
Jackson Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE 
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years at Greenwich, 48:1. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5. Tavistock Street. 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, April 9, 
10 a.m.: Bar, 30°; temp. 42? Weather—Cold and 
overcast. 


for the ensuing week 
during the last fifty 


AN interesting: summary of 


Soll Bacteria knowledge of the part played 


and Soil by soil bacteria in maintain- 
Fertility. ing and increasing soil 
fertility is given. by Prof, 

Stoklasa, Director of the State Experiment 


Station of Czecho-Slovackia, in a con. 
tribution to the /nternational Review of the 
Science and Practice of Agricultuie.* 

Although we are not disposed to regard 
all the statements made in the article as 
proven beyond dispute, the main conclusions 
cannot be doubted and the prospects held 
out by Prof. Stoklasa of further advances 
in soil fertility are certainly promising. 
After reviewing briefly the beginnings of 
knowledge of soil bacteria, the author 
proceeds to recount recent discoveries in 
the mode of life and activity of the 
bacteria and other organisins present in the 
soil. Despite the remarkable discoveries 
which have been and are being made in the 
manifold activities of soil bacteria, it is 
difficult for the inexpert in bactereology to 
realise that such minute organisms can 
play so mighty a part in constructing and 
maintaining fertile soi. Many of the 
bacteria living habitually in the soil are so 
minute as to be invisible under all but the 
highest powers of the microscope. Even 
when magnified so highly as may be they 





of Agriculture, Bureaun of 
New series, Vol. I, No. 4. 


' International Institute 
Agricultural. Intelligence. 
October-December, 1923. 


show but little detail of structure. . Yet 
when the numbers in which they are present 
in soil are realised, the mind is more 
prepared to recognise the magnitude of the 
work which they carry on in the soil. 
Professor Stoklasa estimates that in a 
pound weight of average soil the number 
of bacteria is some 20,000 millions. 
As the soil improves the number of 
bacteria found in it increases until in good 
garden loam there are three times as many 
as in an ordinary soil. On the other hand, 
in poorer forest land the number falls to 


almost half that of the average arable 
land. Numbers of such magnitude convey 


but little meaning to our minds; but 
another estimate made by Prof. Stoklasa is 
more illuminating. He computes that the 
weight of bacteria in the first sixteen inches 
of soil amounts to about a ton and a half 
per hundred acres. Add to this the weight 
of other organisms living їп the soil.— 
Fungi, Algae, Protozoa, and the smaller 
animals, and the total weight of the living 
constituents. of a hundred acres is found 
to amount to nearly eight tons. These soil 
organisms live in the fertile. surface, and 
in the deeper levels (below 1} feet) the 
numbers fall off very rapidly. Of the 
variety of work which these micro-organisms 
do in the soil in the course of living their 
own lives much is already known, though 
more awaits discovery. Some fix nitrogen, 
some nitrify ammonia, that is, convert. the 
latter substance into nitrates; some de- 
compose phosphates and others act on other 
mineral compounds of the soil. Thus their 


work is by no means confined to the 
breaking down of organic matter into 
humus. They play a part directly and 
indirectly in bringing mineral substances 


into the vital circulation by rendering them 
available to plants. More than this, they 
produce in the course of their respiratory 
processes large quantities of carbon-dioxide 
which helps soil fertility and crop production 
in many ways. Prof. Stoklasa’s measurc- 
ments of the amount of  carbon-dioxide 
found in soil serve to prove that the more 


fertile the soil the richer is it in carbon- 
dioxide. Mere mineral earth-weathered 
rock free from organic matter, contains 
but httle carbon-dioxide; a little more 
is found in meadow and forest Тапа ; 
three or four times as much in average 
agricultural soils under cereals; six or 


seven times as much in soils under Clover 
or other Legumes or in good Sugar Beet 
soils, and about eight times as much in 
good garden mould. The carbon-dioxide 
liberated by the respiratory activity of the 
soil-organisms plays a large and varied part 
—according to Prof. Stokl: 
soil fertility. This gas, dissolved in the 
soil water, renders phosphates soluble, and 
hence more available for absorption by the 
roots of plants. It re-acts with other 
mineral compounds to form bi-carbonates 
and thereby brings other of the mineral 
substances required by plants- - potassium, 
magnesium, etc. — into solution. The 
Professor also claims that the surplus 
carbon-dioxide escaping into the air is 
absorbed by the leaves of low-growing 
plants and is used by them in the photo- 
synthetic manufacture of organic carbon 
compounds. He claims to have shown that 
a progressive increase of the percentage of 
carbon-dioxide in the atmosphere leads to 
a remarkable increase in crop production. 
In yet another way the respiratory activity 
of soil organisms 15 important to cultivation 
and that is by raising the temperature of 





the soil, and the author computes that down 
to a depth of twelve inches the soil tempera- 
ture may be raised by so much as 1-2° С. 
as a consequence of the respiration of its 
microflora and fauna. Finally, Prof. 
Stoklasa refers to experiments made in the 
use of special fertilizers — “nitrogenous 
humus” and ‘ phosphatic humus”—experi- 
ments which recall the pioneer labours of 


the late Prof. Bottomley. Both of these 
preparations are rich in bacteria. Тһе 
latter is made from natural, crushed 


phosphate mixed with peat and inoculated 
with bacteria. From experiments made at 
Prague with '' nitrogenous humus,” which is 
prepared by fermenting calcium cyanamide, 
crops have been increased so much as two- 
fold by the use of small quantities, say 
eight hundredweights per acre, of the new 
' biological fertiliser,” which apparently 
acts partly by reason of its richness in 
soluble nitrogen compounds and partly by 
endowing the soil with vast numbers of 
bacteria. Further information on this 
subject will be awaited with much interest, 
but apart from positive results that may 
be secured as a consequence of these ex- 
periments, Prof. Stoklasa’s review of the 
soil micro-organisms апа their activities 
shows that there are still great possibilities 
of increasing yet further the fertility of the 
soil, and that the agriculturist of the future 
will realise that to cultivate crops success- 
fully he must also cultivate soil bacteria. 





The Paeony.—Mrs. Edward Harding, the 
American lady Разопу enthusiast and amateur, 
seems а ззігоцз of extending her interest in that 
flower in more dir:ctions than one on th's 
side of the Atlantic. She has just offerd 
to the National Horticultural Society of 
Franca, of which she is a m*mb or, the sum 
of 500 francs to be awarded for the bèst 
b»ok on Paeonies. As we cannot call to: 
mind any standard work in French on this 
subject, it will be interesting to await the 
result of some competent French authority 
to deal with it. 


Spalding Daffodil Show.—The Spalding Bulb 
Growers’ and Market Gardeners’ Association 
has made arrangements to hold a Daffodil 
Show in the Corn Exchange, Spalding, on 
Saturday, April 26th. Althouzh the schedule 
is not yet to hand, we understind that 
many valuable prizes aud challenge cupa are 
to be offered, and growers, both amateur and 
trade, are invited to send exhibits. Schedules 
and full particulars of the Show inay be 
obtained from Mr. H. W. Quincey, 14, 
Pennygate, Spalding. 


Journal of the R.H.S. Gardens Club.—The 
issue for 1923 of this Journal of the past 
and present members of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens and Vincent 
Square staff contains, as a frontispiece, a 
reproduction of the portrait of the late 
Mr. S. T. Wright, which the Club has placed 


in the Laboratory at Wisley. Amongst the 
several interesting articles there is an 
account, bv Mr. J. E. White, of the trans- 


planting of large trees 
for which ап especially designed  tree-trans- 
planting machine was constructed. Mr. 
White describes the method by which the 
machine works and states that during the 
period it has been employed, about forty 
large trees have been transplanted, some of 
them exceeding forty feet in height, with 
trunks more than опе foot in diameter. 
There is ап unsigned appreciation of the 
late Rev. W. Wilks and another of the 
late Мг. F. Jordan, who was appointed 
caretaker of the Vincent Square. Hall in 
1904 and retired in 1921. . The long list of 
members shows that old Chiswick and- 
Wisley men’ are to be found in many parts: 
of the world. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


CRINUM YEMENSE, DEFLERS. 


THE above named plant was originally 
introduced from Arabia Felix by an Italian 
merchant, a connoisseur and admirer of the 
products of the kingdom of Flora. Apparently 
the first form of the name was C. jemenicum, 
Hort. ex Damman in Gardenflora (1892) 26 
Fig. 12, and in the Index Kewensis it was 
put down as = latifolium., The next name, 
or form of it, was C. jemense, Hort. Damman, 
ex Gard. Chron. 1893, 1, 658, and stated to be 
the same plant as the preceding. It was 
described and figured in the Buletino della 
Societa. Tos-ana di Orticultura, 1892, 133, fig. 6, 
under the name of Crinum jemense, Deflers. 
In the same journal for 1901, Mr. C. Sprenger, 
an Italian nurseryman, in describing the new 
hybrid Crinum Alexandre, gives as the 
parentage C. longifolium album x C. yemense, 
and states that the latter came from Arabia 
Felix. This form of spelling would commend 
itself to our language, for Arabia Felix is an 
ancient name given to the province of 
Yemen, in the south-western corner of the 
Arabian Peninsula, bordering on the Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Aden, and was given on 
account of its fertile character and the large 
tracts that were fit for cultivation. 

The Italian Bulletin above mentioned stated 
that this Crinum was hardy and lived out- 
doors all the winter at Naples, but that the 
large bulbs could be lifted and preserved 
during the winter in the same way as Dahlia 
tubers and planted out again in spring. 
The leaves were described as of a beautiful 
glossy green commencing to grow about the 
middle of March, while the first flowers made 
their appearance during May or June. The 
flowers were produced in a large, irregular 
umbel, with unequal pedicels, and the outer 
ones were almost pendent owing to the 
number of them, and the long curved tubes. 
They were also pure white, shining like silk, 
and very sweetly scented The plant grew 
well in ordinary garden soil, remained green 
most of the year, and flowered during the 
greater part of summer. It was cultivated 
for a long time at Cairo, and in the open 
from the commencement; and there it was 
described by the celebrated French traveller, 
Deflers, who was then living in Egypt. 
Apparently it reached Naples їп 1892 from 
the latter country. 

The first and oldest account of the above 
Crinum was evidently that of the botanist 
himself who described it, namely, M. Albert 
Deflers, the French botanist and traveller, who 
made between five and six hundred excur- 
sions into the interior of Yemen for the 
yurpose of collecting plants. Most of his 
identifications and new plants he described 
very briefly in his book Voyage au Yemen* 

In this book the brief description is given 
as follows :—*'' Crinum yemense sp. nov.—At 
the foothills of Mount Schibim (Haràz), and 
of Mount Kahel, near Menakhah; altitude 
6,900-7,200 ft. (Excursion no. 335).—In stony 
places ascending along the ladder-like way 
(or path) from the village Schibim to the 
stronghold Kaukaban; altitude 7,800 feet 
(Excursion no. ? ). A species allied to С. 
abyssinicum, Hochst. Herbarium of Schimper, 
Abyssinia, section IL, no 1374. Doubtles: it 
is distinguished principally by its umbels 
with more numerous flowers (10-20) and by 
the very amplified dimensions of the perianth 


which attains a length of 8 to 9} inches 
(20 to 22 centimetres).”’ 
Elsewhere in his book he states that 


Arabia Felix includes six provinces, of which 
Yemen and Asyr abut on the Red Sea. 
They have a temperate climate the natural 
privilege of the mountainous region of Beled 
Gebeli. They are watered by lively springs 
and perennial streams of water, covered with 
cultures, plantations and forests; they produce 





* Voyage au Yemen, Journal d’une Excursion Botanic faite 
en 1887. Dans les Montagnes de l'Arabie Heureuse. Par А. 
Deflers, 1880, Paris, 
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an impression of an oasis by comparison 
with the sandy plains and burning heat of 
the littoral. 

Dr. L  Wittmack їп Gartenflora, 1892, 
рр. 26 and 27, f. 12, describes the flowers 
as very large, shining silver-white, with rose- 


coloured stripes or bands, and the buds 
exhale a very fine perfume. He also states 
that Professor Dr. Schweinfurth likewise 


praises this Crinum in his Scheilderung der 
Flora Arabiens, through the medium of the 
Geographical Society. 

The figure in Gartenflora shows a plant 
with a short neck above the soil, and broad, 
lanceolate, acuminate, ascending and arching 
leaves, above which are the large umbels 
of nodding and drooping flowers, 


Crinum yemense is also figured in the 
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Wienner Illustriste Garten Zeitung, 1896, p. 239, 
along with several other species of . the 
genus. 

It would appear that the firm of Messrs. 
Damman et Cie., Naples, were the most 
active of the cultivators of this Crinum, for 
M. C. Sprenger of that firm gave more than 
one account of their work in hybridising 
Crinums in the Bulletino della Societa Toscana 
di Orticultura. Sprenger’s first account of new 
hybrids was given in 1901; but in 1902 he 
recorded amongst others С, Malbranchii 
(C. Moorei х C. jemense), С. D'Anconse 
(C. jemense х C. Moorei), C. roseum (С. 
jemense x C. Moorei), and С. maximum 
(C. Schmidtii > C. jemense) It is thus 
evident that Sprenger was responsible for this 
spelling of the name. The information about 
C. jemenicum in Gartenflora (1892), 26, Fig. 12, 
also came from the firm of Dammann et Cie,, 
and 1892 is given as the year of its intro- 
duction to Europe. 


IN MESSRS. 
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The illustration above quoted: shows a plant 
with lanceolate, acuminate, channelled, ‘ and 
broad leaves, spreading and rising over the 
ground, with two scapes rising slightly above 
the foliage and bearing seven and seventeen 
or more flowers respectively. The structure of 
the flowers of C. yemense is very similar to 
that of C. latifolium as figured їп the 
Botanical Register, t. 1297, but the flowers of 
tho latter have a pale brown ог greenish 
tube and white segments that are much tinted 
with pale rose. This Crinum was introduced 
from India in 1806, and requires stove 
treatment. It is widely spread in Tropical 
Asia, and, no doubt, varies into raphical 
forms; and the late Mr. J. G. Baker con- 
sidered C. longistylum, Herb., C. moluccanum, 
Roxb., C. speciosum, Herb., and C. insigne, 





ROBERT VEITCH AND SON'S 


Schultes, as slight varieties of C. latifolium. 
The comparative hardiness of C. yemense is, 
perhaps, its greatest asset from. a garden 
point of view. 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 86) 
shows plants flowering in а narrow border 
outside a greenhouse in Messrs. Robert Veitch 
and Son's nursery at Exeter. Mr. Peter 
Veitch states that ‘Crinum  yemense is 
a strong grower, making a bulb from 3 to 
4 inches in diameter. It has leaves 
2) to З feet in length, and 2 to 24 inches 
wide, tapering to а point, and they 
are dark green in colour. The height of 
a good plant is 24 to 3 feet. The flowers 
are formed on a strong stem and they are 
white and sweetly scented. There are 
generally ten or twelve flowers to a spike, 
and usually four to six of these are open at 


a time. The individual blooms are each 
four to five inches across, The plant is 
hardy." J. Ё. 


B 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 
Dendrobiums.—As they pass out of flower, 
many plants of the numerous hybrids and 
species of Dendrobiums of the nobile type, 
wil be in a sufficiently advanced state of 


growth for re-potting. The best time to 
undertake this operation із when, they 
commence to develop new roots from the 
base of the young growths, which usually 
occurs where the latter are a few inches 
high. Ordinary flower pots or Orchid pans, 
without side holes, are the most suitable 
receptacles, and they should be of just suffi- 
cient size to hold the plant comfortably. 
Dendrobiums root íreely in  Osmunda.fibre 
and fresh Sphagnum-moss, chopped into 
rather small portions, with some crushed 
crocks incorporated. In re-potting well- 
established plants that have filled their 
pots, it may be difficult to turn them out 
without causing injury to the roots, in 
which case the pot should be broken and 
removed in small portions. If the old soil 
is decayed, pick out as much of it as 
is practicable, and cut away all useless back 
pseudo-bulbs, leaving three behind each 
leading growth.  Potting should be done 
rather firmly, keeping the base of the new 
lead slightly below the rim of the receptacle. 
For some time after root disturbance the 
plants should be given only sufficient water 
at the roots to prevent the  pseudo-bulbs 
from shrivelling, as there is a danger of 
both young roots and growths damping off 
if too much moisture is applied at this 
period; but when root action is well extended, 
the supply of water may be increased 
gradually, and if satisfactory growth is 
being made, the plants and tbeir sur- 
roundings should be well supplied with 
moisture. ln the case of healthy specimens 
that have ample pot room, if the compost 
is in good condition, a little of the old 
materials only need be removed from between 
the roots and fresh compost substituted. 


Propagating Dendrobiums.—If it is desired 
to increase the stock, the old pseudo-bulbs 
that have been removed may be utilised 
for the purpose. They should’ be labelled 
aud placed in a warm house for a week or 
two to dry, after which they may be cut 
up to & single dormant eye that has not 
produced a flower bud; leave sufficient 
length of stem at the bottom to insert in 
the compost. Dendrobiums should be grown 
in the warmest house, with an abundance 
of light at all times, affording only suffi 
cient shade to prevent the leaves from 
scorching. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AtTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 

: Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Grass Seed.—Although it is preferable to 
sow lawn grass seed in September rather 
than in the spring, especially on light soils, 
it is not always practicable to do so, and 
various circumstances make spring sowing 
necessary. It is useless to sow until the 
soil 18 in good condition, but everything 
should be got into readiness so that sowing 


can be done at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Rake the surface to a fine seed 
bed, cover the seed lightly by gentle 


raking and make the surface firm with footboards. 
Where birds are troublesome measures must 
be taken to prevent their depredations, as 
it is essential to get the whole surface 
quickly filled with grasses, or stronger 
growing weeds will soon take possession of 
the lawn. 

Sweet Peas.— Plants 
sowing made in 


the 
will 


from 
February, 
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ready for transplanting to their flowering 
positions. It is advisable to plant on a 
slightly lowered surface, leaving a ridge of 
soil on each side of the young plants to 


protect them during their carly stages of 
growth. Short, twiggy sticks should Бе 
placed each side of the plants immediately 


after planting, deferring the placing of the taller 
ones in position until growth becomes active. 


Humea elegans.—Plants of this deliciously 
fragrant subject being grown for the scent 
garden or for groups in subtropical beds, 
should not be allowed to become pot-bound. 
Shift them into larger pots as required, 
exercise care in watering and keep the 
plants growing vigorously until they can be 
planted out. 


Violets.— Plants grown in frames for winter 
supplies are passing out of flower and those 
on the borders will carry on the succession. The 
frame plants may now be divided, choosing only 
vigorous, well-rooted crowns and planting them 
in well-prepared ground on a_partially-shaded 
border. Violets have a particular liking for 
decaying vegetable matter, hence the ground 
should be heavily dressed with this material. 
The period of flowering may be considerably 
lengthened by growing the plants in various 
positions such as, for example, at the foot 
of north and south walls; it is essential, 
however, to maintain a constant supply of 
young plants. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. SIR GEORGE 

HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
Chrysanthemums.—.n essential detail in the 
successful cultivation of Chysanthemums is 
to pot them in the young stage before they 
become potbound. The main batch of plants 
should be in a condition to receive their 
second shift into 5J-inch and 6-inch pots by 
the middle of April. If potted at that time 
the plants should be ready for their final 


potting at the end of May or early in June. 
At the second potting extra strong growing 


varieties should be put into 6-inch pots 
from which they may be transferred finally 
into receptacles 9 inches and 10 inches in 


diameter, whilst for most of the single 
varieties and for the weaker growing sorts 
pots of 5 inches and 54 inches diameter will 
be large enough at the second potting, and 
those of 8 inches diameter at the final shift. 
Chrysanthemums requise rich, open soil, and 
for this intermediate potting I recommend a 
mixture of strong, fibrous loam, seven parts, 
(one part being represented by a barrowload) 
leaf-mould two-and-a-half parts, old hot bed 
manure two parts, and coarse sand half a 
part; adding to the whole one bushel of 
crushed charcoal, and to each barrowload of 
this compost, one 6-inch potful of bonemeal, 
one 3-inch роба of soot, and one 3-inch 
potful of Clay’s fertilizer or “ Ге Fruitier." 
Mix the materials thoroughly and if the 
compost .can be prepared some ten days or 
more before it is required for use and be 
turned occasionally, so much the better. The 
pots should be washed thoroughly, carefully 


crocked and loam fibre placed over the 
drainage materials. Pot fairly firmly, place 
one short stake to each slender plant and 


remove them to a cold frame in which has 


been placed а bed of clean coal ashes. 
Treatment of Newly-Potted Chrysanthemums.— 


Give the plants a slight surface watering 
only, having made sure that they were not 
dry at the roots when they were turned 
out of the old pots. This watering should 
suflice for several days, after which the soil 
may be watered thoroughly. Syringe the 
plants overhead twice daily and keep the 
frames closed for a few days. Should the 
weather be particularly bright it may be 
necessary to shade the plants lightly for a 
few days to prevent them from flagging. Under 
this treatment the roots will soon become 
established in the soil, when the amount of 
ventilation may be increased daily, and in 
about ten days or a fortnight the frame 


lights removed entirely during the daytime 
on all favourable occasions. Watch closely 
for attacks of green and black aphides, and 
on their first appearance dust the points of 
the growths with Tobacco powder. The leaf 
mining maggot has proved very troublesome 


amongst Chrysanthemums of late years. 
Careful and daily hand picking of the 
affected foliage practiced from the first 
appearance of the pest is, I believe, the 


only sure remedy. 
FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to Sim CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Thinning Grapes.—In thinning Grapes the 
berries should never be touched by the 
hand, and care should always be taken by 
the operator not to rub them with the hair 
of his head. Once the bloom is removed 
in this way it never develops again, and, 
moreover, it often causes rust on the 
berries. The operator should use a short 
forked stick to hold the bunch firmly when 
clipping out the berries. The most suitable 
time for thinning Grapes is in the early 
moraing, when the vinery is comparatively 
cool and the berries freer from moisture 
than when the house is closed in the 
evening. It is always advisable to thin 
Grapes on two or three occasions. Remove 
at the first operation all inside and stoneless 
berries. The final thinning should be done 
before stoning takes place. 

Successional Figs.—Figs growing in borders 
in the later house have commenced to grow 
freely. The temperature of the house at 
night should not fall below 55° to 60°, 
with a rise of 10° or more during the day 
time. The house may be closed early to 
make full use of sun heat. The syringe 
may be used freely on all hot, sunny days, 
but judgment should be used in this 
respect when the outside conditions are 
cold and sunless. Figs are generally grown 
in restricted borders, therefore timely atten. 
tion should always be given with 
regard to watering. Let thc roots have a 
plentiful supply of moisture and ample 
supplies of liquid manure during the trees' 





growing season. Attention should also be 
given with regard to the removal of 
superfluous growths in order to obviate 


undue crowding of the young shoots. Pinch 
all growths that are поб required for 
extension purpo:es at the fifth leaf to 
furnish the tree with useful spur wood, and 
remove all fruits that are badly placed near 
the wire. The final thinning of the crop 
may be deferred until it can be plainly 
seen which fruits swell. | 


Strawberries. As the berries approach ripe- 
ness less water should be applied to the 
roots or the former may become watery and 
lacking in flavour. Withhold all stimulating 
manure, and where it is possible the planta 
should be stood on a shelf in a cooler house 
to which air can be admitted day and night. 
Under these conditions the flavour of the 
fruit will be greatly improved. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Ву R. W. THATOHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Strawberries.— Young Strawberry plants that 
were not put out in the autumn may be 
planted any time during April with a good 
chance of success. Strawberries grow freely 
in rich, open soils, and the ground should 
have been well dug and manured in readiness 
during the winter. Whether planting home- 
raised stock or runners from nurserymen, 
the plants should be in small pots, as they 


may then be transplanted without апу 
cheek, and wil fruit during the coming 
season. Plant firmly, water each runner 


thoroughly, aud then mulch the rows,with 
half-decayed manure. Strawberries that have 
been forced may, after hardening them, be 
planted out, and if they do not develop 
fruit in the late summer, will do well next 
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season. The roots should be soaked thoroughly 
with water before planting them, and they 
should be spread out to enable them to 
take hold of the soil. Treat them the same 
as advised for small plants in the matter 
of mulching, etc. 

Disbudding.— This operation should not 
be overlooked. Where growths of Apricots 
are sufficiently advanced shoots growing 
towards the wall or otherwise badly placed 
should be removed and those on spurs 
thinned to two or three, as there is nothing 
to be gained by leaving too many. The 
operation of disbudding, in the case of all 
fruit trees, should be done on two or three 
oecasions. The fruit also should be thinned 
gradually, taking off the smallest and worst 
placed specimens at the first operation and 
removing the next smallest at the second 
disbudding. There will then be not so much 


likelihood of the fruits intended for the 
crop dropping. 
The Fruit Prospects.— All fruit trees are 





very backward and the prospects of a good 
fruit yield are favourable. Apple trees were 
never so well furnished with fruit buds, and 
the same is true of Pears.  Damsons also 
are well set with fruit buds, and as our 
Damson trees were root pruned last autumn 
I expect a good crop of this fruit. An 
espalier tree of Pear Pitmaston Duchess is 
crowded with fruit buds, and so are wall 
and espalier trees of Doyenné du Comice. A 
tree of this Pear in these gardens on a wall facing 
west always produces much finer fruits than 
one in the open. Marie Louise, Thompson's, 
Olivier de Serres, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
and the stewing Pears, Vicar of Winkfield 
and  Catillac are all well budded and give 
promise of good crops. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 
Salsify.—When the ground їз in good 
working order a sowing of Salsify seed should 





be made, allowing 15 inches between the 
lines. When the seedlings are about віх 
inches high thin them to опе foot apart. 


While the plants are young work the hoe 


freely between the lines. 


Maize or Sugar Corn.—Seeds of Maize may 
be sown in pots, started under glass in heat, 
gradually hardened off and planted out when 
all danger of frost is past. Seeds may also 
be sown in the open in May in drills, and 
if the seedlings are given plenty of room 
and abundance of water during dry weather 
they will succeed. 


Celeriac.—Seed raised some time ago will 
now be ready for pricking off into boxes; 
place a good layer of rotten manure in the 
bottom and fil the box with good sandy 
loam. Press the surface fairly firmly before 
commencing to prick out the plants. 


Early Cauliflower.—As soon as the young 
seedlings are fit to handle prick them off 
into frames. Water them carefully at the 
start as they are liable to damp off; keep 
them somewhat on the dry side until they 
have taken hold of the fresh soil. 


Leek Beds.—Where a considerable quantity 
of Leeks remain in the ground they should 
be lifted and laid in on a cool shaded 





border. This will retard their growth for a 
while and release the ground, which should 
have a good manuring and be well dng in 


preparation for future crops. 


Asparagus Beds.— Keep plenty of light dry 
material handy for covering the young heads 
of Asparagus in case of frost, as a few 
degrees of frost will soon spoil them. If 
the beds have not already had a dressing 
of salt this should be applied now. 


Seeds.—Further sowings should be made 
of Cabbage, Kohl-Rabi, Kale, Broccoli, 
Lettuce, Couve Tronchuda, and Leeks. From 
earlier sowings the seedlings will now be 
coming through the ground; work the hoe 
between the lines |to keep weeds in check 
and the surface soil open. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


SWEET PEAS TRAINED ON THE SINGLE 
STEM SYSTEM IN THE OPEN. 


Ir is a mistaken notion that Sweet Peas 
trained with a single main stem produce 
only a few flowers compared with those 
grown naturally ; those who adopt the single 
stem method will not be likely to revert to 
the ordinary system, for the quality of the 
flowers, their size and substance, together 
with increased length of stem, are advantages 
that more than compensate for the extra 
trouble. 





F1G. 87.—CARNATION ELDORA ; 
MARCH 27 


To obtain the best results the seeds should 
be sown in the autumn in pots or boxes. I 
prefer to sow in clean 48-sized pots, filled 
about two-thirds their depth with soil, con- 
sisting of two-thirds sifted loam and one part- 
mould, with sand and burnt soil added: 
Place eight seeds in each pot, cover them 
with soil, and water the seed pot with a fine 
rose can. The pots should be placed in а 
cold frame, plunged in leaves {о prevent 
frost from cracking them. Cover the soil with 
paper and keep the frame close to favour 
a quick germination of the seeds. As soon 
as the seedlings appear, air should be admitted 
freely, and after a few days the lights 
may be removed altogether, but kept handy 
for replacing in the event of heavy rains, 
snow, or severe frost. 
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The plants will make very little growth 
during the winter, but by the end of January 
they should be ready for potting singly in 
large 60’s-pots. The plants should be returned 
to the cold frame and kept somewhat close 
for a few days. They should then be exposed 


to all weather, except those previously 
mentioned. When the third leaf appears 
they should be stopped, to promote the 


development of strong shoots from the base, 
the strongest one of which, if single stems are 
desired, should be retained. 


The grower should use his discretion as to 
whether he stops the plant before or after 


potting. 


However, it must necessarily be 


AWARD OF MERIT, BRITISH CARNATION SOCIETY, 
AND R.H.S. MEETING, APRIL 8 (SEE PP. 195 AND 211). 


done some time previous to or after potting 
to prevent the p'ant receiving a check. 

If large blooms are required, trenches should 
be made in readiness for planting, autumn 
being the best time for this operation. The 
trenches should be two feet wide and about 
three feet deep, and not less than six feet 
from trench to trench. The best method is 
to place the top soil on one side and the 
sub-soil on the other, provided the latter is 
of a suitable nature, otherwise it is best 
removed altogether and good loam substituted. 

The bottom of the trench should be 
loosened with a fork апа a layer of well. 
decayed manure placed over the soil, followed 
by a layer of soil; the addition of burnt 
garden refuse is also very beneficial when 
filling in the trench. 
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It may be desirable to place a further layer 
of manure in the trench, but in any case 
the dung should be at least one foot below 
the surface. | 

By the end of March or beginning of April 
the plants should be ready for planting out 
of doors; much depends on the weather and 
conditions of the soil as to when it is done. 
Plant in double rows on top of the trenches 
at a distance of one foot apart each way. 
Plant firmly and, if necessary, give the soil a 
good watering. 

It is advisable to place the supports in 
position at the time fof planting, and the work 
should be carried out in the following manner. 
Wires should be strained along each row on 
posts about five feet in: height, and secured 
to strong posts at either end, with a support 
in the centre, according to the length of the 
row. <A neat pole, or Bamboo rod for pre- 
ference, eight feet in length should b» placed 
to each plant and made secure to the wire. 
The growths should be kept tied as required, 
and all tendrils cut off and side-shoots rubbed 
out. 

Syringe the. plants every afternoon to pro- 
mote growth, and if dry weather sets in, 
apply a light mulch to the soil and give water 
as required. When the plants reach a height 
that is difficult for tying, and there is a danger 
of strong winds damaging the blooms, they 
should be taken down, trained along the base 
and restarted at the bottom. The best method 
of doing this is to start by taking four 
plants down and laying them out on a mat 
carefully. It may be necessary to take more 
than four down, according to the height the 
plants have attained. However, if four are 


taken, number five will be trained along the . 


ground to replace number one.. By. following 
round the double row in this manner, numbers 
1, 2, 3, and 4 will replace the last. four. И 
will need two persons to perform this operation. 

In regard to varieties, much depends on 
individual taste and the purpose for which the 
plants are grown. However, it із a good 
practice to grow sorts that are known to be 
robust srowers and reliable bloomers. At the 
same time, it is advisable and interesting 
to try one or two novelties cach year. 
T. Baines, Langham Oaks Gardens, Co'chester. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


POLYGONUM SPHAEROSTACH YON. 


‘TIME was when this Himalayan Knotweed 
was eagerly sought after by the lovers of 
rarities for the rock garden, but thc demand 
for it has waned considerably, and, 
though still fairly costly in price, it is 
within the reach of most alpinists. 

Judging its value after some years I have 
come to the conclusion that it was too 
highly commended in its early days. lt 
cannot bo described as remarkably pretty, 
but it is a distinct plant which appeals to 
the keen grower of alpines. 

It forms a tuft of long, 
looking leaves, forming a 
soil, and from the 
emerges a stiff stalk 
“Inches high. 

At the top of this 
. Short spike or tuft of 


narrow, stiff- 
rosette оп the 
midst of this there 
some кіх Or more 


there is 


bright, pink flowers, 


of the characteristic form of most of the 
Knotweeds of the Bistorta tvpe of bloom. 
The plant flowers late in the season, an 
attribute which appeals to numbers of 
| growers... It looks very easy to cultivate, 
but in reality it does not prove itself 
obliging, and often dies away. The best 
plants I have seen were on a flat terrace 
near the base of a rock garden and facing 
north-east. They were growing in open, 
well-drained, somewhat light soil, and the 
owner never allowed them to suffer from 
want of water. In my own experience it 
appears to thrive and flower well iu a 
south-east exposure and in light, sandy, 
gritty soil on roekwork about two feet 
above the ground. level and facing south- 
east. 


THE 


developed a 
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It is not an easy 
being very slow of increase at the roots, 
and does not develop seed readily. Planting 
may be done in the spring. 


CAMPANULA EXCISA. 


To read the glowing accounts of the 
loveliness and freedom of growth of Cam- 
panula excisa in its native habitats is to 
make one long for a similar. picture of its 
beauty in our gardens. It is not easy to 
secure it, in fact, it appears to be un 
impossibility in our climatice conditions; 
although it may not really be a question 
of climate, but possibly one of altitude or soil. 


І suppose many readers have attempted C. 


excisa, which is such a quaint little flower, 
with its bells leoking as if a piece had 
been clearly cut out of the segments with 
а punch, that we cannot but look upon 
it with appreciation. That it has proved 
troublesome in our gardens is undeniable, 
and I am convinced that it can never be 
ranked аз one of. our. * easy” Bellflowers, 
but will always be restricted. to the 
gardens of the enthusiast in rock-gardening, 
who is prepared to spend a good deal of 
time among his or her flowers and to give 
some of them the minute, almost. meticulous 
attentions they may require. We are not 
greatly helped by a description of where and 
how it grows at home—in thin grass and by 
the glacier beds among almost pure granite dust. 
A rooting medium suggested by an expert is 
one part of loam to two of rather coarse 
sand. In my own experience I found that 
it did well, though not vigorous—on the 
level pecket of a terrace rock-garden in 
very dry soil of loam and sand, with grit 
intermixed and surfaced with fine gravel — 
almost grit in fact. It was watered with 
clear water in all dry weather and, with 
the open, ‘porous soil, tho water had fres 


exit. I found it also necessary to go over 
the plants frequently, and to add more 
gravel grit to the surface from time to 
time. It received regular top-dressings of 
grit and saud every spring and autumn 


in addition to this supplementary treatment. 


It increased fairly well, but resented dis- 
turbance very much and was liable to be 
destroyed by attempts to propagate it. 

C. excisa is a slender little plant with 


wiry stems and deep blue flowers, resembling 
in some degree those of C. Bellardii 
(pusilla) and with much the same habit of 
flower. S, Arnott. 

PUTORIA CALABRICA. 


For a warm, sheltered and sunny comer 


in the rock-garden, where the soil is light 
and gritty, there аго few prettier plants 
than Putoria calabrica. It is an evergreen 


perennial, sub-shrubby plant, 8 inches or so 
high, with glossy, narrow leaves. In early 
summer it produces clusters of rosy-pink 
flowers, not unliko those of a Daphne. 
These last for many weeks, indeed, a well- 
grown plant will be in bloom nearly all the 
summer. 

P. calabrica is a native of the cliffs of 
(Greece and other parts of the Mediterranean 


coast, and it will prove quite reasonably 
hardy ^in -most places if provided with a 
cosy nook. J.. 


ARABIS AUBRIETIOIDES. 


UstcaLLY considered to be a little tender, 
this delightfully pretty plant has withstood 
this very severe winter without any visible 
ill effect. 

Delighting in a dry, sunny ledge, with a 
deep and gritty loam as a rooting medium, 


the plant will soon occupy considerable 
space, albeit the habit is much more com- 
pact than that of A. albida, which the 


foliage somewhat resembles. 

The delightful rosy-pink flowers are 
produced during the spring, and forn one 
of the most attractive features of the rock 
garden. The plant is a first-rate subject for 
the alpine house, and is easily propagated 
from cuttings Inserted in August ог 
September. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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` ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 


OpoNTOGLOSSUMS constitute the most popular 
genus of cool house Orchids; they possess a 
very wide rango in form, size and colour 
of the flowers and in habit, while the 
different sections of the genus vary so much 
in appearance as to suggest the use of sub. 
generic titles, which might be convenient for 
herbarium purposes, but for horticultural needs 
the familiar name Odontoglossum embraces 
al. Botanically it is correct also, for how- 
ever great the  dissimilarity between the 
species of the different sections may be they 
a'l have the same definite character, wiz.. 
the base of the lip parallel with the column. 
carrying the spreading or deflexed front lobe 
forward more or less out of the plane of 
the other segments. This and other characters 
render tho members ‘of the genus readily 
distinguishable from its nearest ally Oncidium 
and other genera of the group. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the Odontoglossum:- 
in the mountain ranges of tropical America 
is very great and each section has adapted 
itself to the climatic conditions of the region 
it inhabits. 

Extreme types include the following 
species :—O — Oerstedii, a dwarf, tufted species 
with pure white flowers. It is a charming 
pant inhabiting the highlands of Costa Rica 
at about 7.000 feet altitude, апі this 
Orchid has, so far, escaped the wiles of 
the hybridist. O. Edwardii has tall, branched 
spikes of  violet.purple flowers and this 
species has been used with other Odonto- 
£'osums widely separated from it in raising 
eiegant, decorative hybrids. О. coronarium 
has stout spikes of wax-like, Chestnut-brown 
and yellow flowers. It is à shy subject with 
the hybridist, but Messrs Armstrong and 
Brown have crossed it with O. Edward 
and raised O. sandhurstiense. О. pulchellum 
is а slender species with erect sprays of 
pire white flowers, and this also has given 
only one hybrid, O. Junora, the other parent 
being O. Edwardii, the most widely separ- 
ated species in every respect. The showy 
class which includes О. grande and О. 
Sehleiperianum has given no satisfactory 
results to the Orchid raiser. Of the Mexican 
group О. Rossii, а very pretty species, 
crosses freely with other Odontoglossums and 
has numerous progeny, while О. Cervantesii, 
which is similar in many respects has given 
but two hybrids, and curiously enough one 
of them О. Lairessci has been crossed with 
О. Edwardii, showing that the latter is a 
most potent pareat; it has proved effective 
with thirty or so other Odontoglossums of 
al grades, with Ada aurantiaca, Cochlioda 
Noezliana, Odontiodas, Oncidiums and various 
Miltonias. 


О. Uro-Skinneri, another distinct ty pe. 
seems to be as faciie in the hands of the 
hybridist as O. Edwardii and its progeny, 


covers as wide a range, including О. Stam- 
fordiense, a cross with О. bietoniense, which 
otherwise refused to hybridise. 

The  small-flowered section with fragrant 
flowers, in which O. gloriosum (odoratum) 
is the most familiar, gave early indication 
of Orchid hybridisation, the natural hybrids 
of the O. Andersonianum class brought home 
with O. erispam and others indicating their 
parentage so clearly that when the suggested 
crosses were raisod ia gardens, the provisional 
records invariably proved to be correct. О. 


Lindleyanum is ono of the most widely 
distributed species and an elegant plant of 
the smaller section. It varies considerably 


in its flowers and has been imported аз О. 
epidendroides, the species. on which the 
genus was founded and of which there is 
but scanty information, an imperfect type 
speciinen being the only material. 

The members of the showy section whieh 
Orchidists usually associate with the name Odon- 
toglossum, are primarily O. crispum, which in its 
various local forms and its great variation is а 
host in itself; it is also the basal species of a 
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large proportion of our most beautiful 
hybrids. With it are associated O. Pescatorei, 
O. triumphans, O. luteo-purpureum, O. Harry- 
anum, O. Hallii and others of the showy 
section, including the beautiful O. citrosmum, with 
pendulous racemes of white and rose coloured 
flowers, widely separated from others of the 
genus aud which may yet be used to create 
& new section. 


Odontoglossum crispum, the queen of 
the genus, weil earns its title by the 
marvellous beauty and variety of its 


flowers. Commencing with O. crispum shown 
by Mr. W. Marshall as O. Alexandrae, 
and Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., on April 
18, 1865, and for which a First Class Cer. 
tificate was awarded, a continued flow of 
varieties of this species of great beauty 
followed, and up to the present time certifi- 
cates have been given to about two hundred 
forms. Coloured drawings of the majority of 
these varieties are included in the collection 
of paintings formed by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and they are open to the 
inspection of all interested in the subject. 
All these drawings are fair representations of 
the flowers at the time they were made, 
although, as some of them represent blooms 
from small plants and others have been 
developed finely by high culture, the plants 
may seem to be superior in some gardens 
to-day than they appear іп the plates. 
Interest in O. crispum attracted some of 
the most enthusiastic of Orchidists; to 
mention only a few, Baron Sir H. Schröder, 
who аз successful with О. crispum 
apiatum апа other choice  forms—his 
successor Baron Bruno Schröder is no less 
interested; Sir Trevor Lawrence who had 
many successes to his credit; Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. 
L. Holford, who still has the pleasure of 
admiring his numerous treasures іп О. 
crispum at Westonbirt; the late Mr. J. 
Gurney Fowler; Mr. de Barri Crawshay, who 
rendered service in the classification of 
the genus; Mr. William Thomson; Mr. R. 
Brooman White, who gets the best out of 
his crispums in his highland home above 
Gairlochead ; and Mr. H. T. Pitt, a great 
enthusiast, four of whose choicest plants 
appear together in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's list of awards, viz.,  Pittiae, 
Pittianum and Persimmon (the last one of 


Messrs. McBean's many fine crispums) all 
of which gained the  R.H.S. First Class 
Certificate; and О. с. Prebendary Bevan. 


Probably in the early nineties more money 
was expended on О. crispum Pittianum than 
on any other Odontoglossum. 

The principal nurserymen who secured 
rare varieties in large importations were 
Messrs. Low & Co., Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Messrs. Sanders, Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., and Messrs. J. and A. McBean, all of 
whom introduced some of the best types. 
Their marvellous culture of these Odonto- 
glossums was largely responsible in establish- 
ing the fame of Messrs. J. and A. McBean, the 
present head of the firm, Mr. A. A. McBean, 
having had personal charge of the Odonto- 
glossums from the first. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
effects which have resulted from distinct 
type variation in imported crispums when 
they have been used by raisers. Outstanding 
among these are O. crispum xanthotes which 
appeared as an imported plant and which 
retained its peculiarities when home raised 
from seed and transmitted them to its 
hybrids, including О.  ardentissimum, О. 
eximium, and O. promerens. The clear white 
of O. c. xanthotes, with an occasional straw- 
yellow spot irregularly displayed, is shown 
in all the hybrids of the xanthotes type 
and & charming section is thus established. 
The several imported varieties of O. c. 
Virginale when taken in hand by raisers 
produced magnificent white forms of large 
proportions and far exceeding in beauty the 
imported type. The blush-white form has 
also been improved in tho same way. 

There are still sections among the great 
variation in the normal type which need 
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development, and their very distinct features 
might be transmitted in tho same way as 
others mentioned. The most promising are 
О. crispum Oakfield Sunrise and О. c. Lady 
Jane, both imported ‘varieties and with 
evidence of peloria, the yellow and other 
colouring of the lip being also seen on the 
petals. These peculiarities, if developed, would 
give а new section and add greatly to the 
interest of the class. In hybrid Odonto- 
glossums the forms of О. crispum are the 
key and their beauty prevails throughout 
the greater part : of the beautiful and 
complex family J O’B. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AZALEA HINOMANYO. 


Turs delightful Azalea is alike beautiful 
in the rock garden or peat border, or as a 
decorative plant for pots; small plants in 
48’s, or even in two sizes smaller, аге 
eminently suited to conservatory decoration 
and for use in the dwelling housc. 

The flowers, which are borne in ‘great 
profusion, are of a colour rather difficult to 
deseribe. Soft clear pink is the dominant 
tone, but there is a very faint suffusion 
of lilac or mauve, so faint as to be almost 
illusory, but adding so much to the beauty 
of this remarkably fine plant. 

This type of Azalea rarely suceceds in 
pots for successive seasons, so that after 
one season, the plants should be transferred 
to the open air. 

Drifts of this species may be employed 


with excellent effect in а large rock 
garden, while а single plant will lend 
added interest and beauty to the rock- 


garden of small dimensions, the myriads of 
single blooms of exquisite colouring being 
quite distinct from those of other species. 

As a pot plant, this Azalea readily submits 
to gentle forcing. R. F. A. | 


CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 


THIS evergreen species of Clematis is a native 
of New Zealand, and is said to be, un. 
fortunately, not quite hardy, except in the 
warmest parts of our Isles. It is quite happy, 


however, in a greenhouse that is kept 
sufficiently warm to exclude frost and 
intense cold, and it маз under such 


conditions I saw, just lately, a good specimen 
approaching full bloom at Chicksands Priory, 
Bedfordshire. 

Planted out, the specimen was trained up 
a pillar and along part of the roof, where it 
was seen to good advantage. Previous to 
being planted out Mr. Warner, the gardener, 
informed me that the plant had been tried 
as a pot subject, but it failed to flower 
except for an occasional truss. The flowers 
are borne in panicles; they are white and 
star shaped. 

Unlike any other species of its family with 
which I am acquainted, Clematis indivisa is 
subject to scale on the leaves and stem. 
Where this Clematis can be grown out-of- 
doors, its flowering period is, as a rule, 
towards the end of April or beginning of 
May, but safeguarded under glass the flowers 
appear in February. C. T., Ampthill. 


CAMELLIA RETICULATA. 


THis old species still holds its own 
among the choicest of the many hybrids 
of Camellia japonica, whose weak point is 


that they are rather stiff and formal in. 


appearance. 
The growth of C. reticulata is slender and 
wiry; the foliage, widely spaced along the 
growth, is distinct from that of other Camellias 
and gives the tree a light appearance which is 
easily recognised even when out of flower. 
The flowers are large, from 6 inches to 
9 inches in diameter, of glistening pink 
colour and deeper in tone at the centre, 
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with a mass of conspicuous yellow anthers. 
They are freely produced at the tip of the 
growths ‘which are bent downwards Бу 
their weight. l 

C. reticulata is reputed to be less bardy 
than its congeners. lt is a fine subject for 
a cool house and may be grown either in 
a pot or planted out. It may be culti- 
vated as a bush specimen or trained to 
cover a wall or roof, in which position it 
requires shade from the direct rays of the 
sun. F. W.J. . 


CORNUS NUTTALLII. 


ALTHOUGH this North American Cornus 
was introduced nearly a century ago and 
possesses qualities which make it a desirable 
garden plant, its cultivation in this country 
has never become very widely spread. 

The reason for this is, no doubt, ‘due to 
its somewhat capricious nature, for it 
cannot adapt itself to all conditions and 
not infrequently perishes for no apparent 
reason. 

Undoubtedly it flourishes best іп a deep, 
rich loam, where moisture is abundant but 
not excessive, and in a position of gemi- 


shade. | 
Where it succeeds its remarkable spring- 
flowering qualities, attractive  fructification 


and the brilliant colouring of its foliage in 
the autumn, combine to make it a plant 
of outstanding decorative merit. W. Auton. 


PSEUDOTSUGA DOUGLASII (KENT) 
VAR. CANDIDA. 


THE article and illustration іп the Gard. 
Chron. of March Ist (p: 117, Fig. 47) was 
of great interest to me. In 1904 I purchased 
from Messrs. McOmish’s nursery at Crieff, in 
Perthshire, a fine specimen of the pure,. 
silver-leaved plant which originated іп a, 
seed bed of Douglas Firs in their nursery. 
This plant I transferred to my Pinetum- 
near here—an article on which appeared in. 
the Gard. Chron. in 1906 from the pen of 


Mr. A. D. Webster. The plant was remark- 
able from the fact that the growth of 
previous years did not change to the 


normal green of the species, but was silver 
throughout; unfortunately this, along with | 
Pinus Montezumae (then ten feet high and 


which Mr. Webster could not believe would 
survive so long in the South-East of 
England), Tsuga Brunoniana, Abies Pin- 


drow (twenty feet high), and а fifteen-foot , 
high plant of the golden variety of Cedrus . 
Deodora, all succumbed to the severe frost . 
we had in 1916, when the thermometer fell- 
to zero; Rhododendron Alice and R. Corona, 
suffered a similar fate. 

Regarding the golden variety of the 
Douglas Fir, I cannot understand why Sir 
Herbert Maxwell finds it of a dul and 
dirty yellow. I have had some continental | 
plants of this colour, but there is a tree in 
the, policies of Mr. Maxton Graham’s estate 
at Bilmerton (between Crieff and Perth), — 
planted on the north side of a high, rocky, . 


bank along the Perth Road, which із 
wonderful for colour—the brightest gold 
imaginable, and I have two small plants . 


which are intensely golden. There is also a | 
very large and very golden P. D. Stairii at — 
Ochtertyre, Sir Wiliam Keith-Murray’s . 
estate is between Crieff and Comrie—what a 
wealth of Conifers abound there! “How the 
late Dr. Maxwell Masters loved to go through 
this pinetum with Mr. George Croucher, a 
great gardener, and the greatest lover of 
trees I ever met, who, year after year, old 
as he was, made his pilgrimage to the 
grave, or rather the monument erected to | 
David Douglas at Scone. 

I also have a nearly Cambridge-bluo 
seedling of the same Fir, which in co!our 
far surpasses that of P. D. arizonica 
argentea; it appeared in a seed bed of the | 
Colorado variety, but has the long needles — 
of the true, old green-leaved Douglas Fir, 
which seems unobtainable now. Neville 
Cooper, Vernon Holme, Canterbury. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


Sn rept r, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W. = | 


Illustrations.— The Editors will be glad to receive and to 

select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
kable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
for loss or injury. 


MEE uu. f a ted. Chen’ att n 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 
MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
EIGHTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA. 


1.—Eastwarkp Ho! 


ORD CAWDER and I, having made 
E arrangements for a plant-hunting trip to 

‘the “Lands of the Thunderbolt,” we 
sailed from London on February 2, bound 
for Calcutta. Port Said was reached on the 
13th. It was very cold there, the winter 
having been exceptionally severe; and so it 
continued through the canal to Suez. This 
part of Africa is, of course, extremely dry. 
We were much interested in the attempts 
to brighten Port Said with trees. Avenues of 
stunted Goldmohur trees—now leafless—line, 
but do not shade, the roads. Other trees, 
such as Date Palms were being planted in 
specially prepared pits in the sand, filled up 
with soil, and all were copiously watered 
every day. Masses of Bougainvillea add a 
touch of colour to the more pretentious 
homes, and there are even gardens with 
various trees and shrubs (Albizzia, Oleander, 
and Agave to mention a few), but the cost 
of upkeep must be considerable. 

Along the canal bank, here and there, are 
groves of dusty-looking Casuarina, but for 
the most part barren desert, broken here and 
there by an oasis, stretches to the horizon. 

If Port Said is a desert, Aden is as life- 
less as a lunar landscape. We visited the 
town, which is built at the bottom of the 
old crater and entered through a slot in the 


high cliff. 1% was fiercely hot inside the 
crater, but not hot enough to melt the 
lava. The cliffs form three-parts of a circle 


round the town, which is open only to the 
south-east, where the wall has bcen breached 
by the Indian Ocean, which beats lazily on 
& beach strewn with shells. Not a blade of 
green is visible in that immense cinder heap, 
nothing but clinkers, lava, and beds of ash, 
with here and there a twisted dyke, or a 
plug, marking like a monument, the site of 
a smaller crater.. Stay! The tanks occupy a 
deep fissure in the 2,000-foot wall; and at 
their foot is a garden. Неге а few hard- 
bitten Leguminous shrubs, chiefly Wattles, live 
à precarious existence. They are watered 
daily, so the soil is suitable. 

The history of the tanks—a series of huge 
stone cisterns, built one above the other, is 


unknown. They were discovered some seventy- 
five years ago, buried under rubbish, re- 
excavated, and repaired. Popular rumour 


attributes them to the Queen of Sheba: 
clearly she was one of those tireless persons 
who have been everywhere and done every- 
thing. Be that as it may, the tanks are 
interesting, though they seem to belong to a 
period when Aden enjoyed a heavier rainfall 
than it does to-day. They hold millions of 
cubic feet of water; yet rain is so rare in 
Aden that even seven-year old children gape 
at the unique spectacle of a shower as 
though it heralded the crack of doom. We 
happened to arrive a: few days after heavy 
rain; consequently there was a small puddle 
in the corner of the lowest tank. 

Besides the tanks there are several deep, 
fresh water wells, forming part of the system, 
and these are never dry. Ove of them is 
shaded by a magnificent Ficus tree, so draped 
with roots probing thirstily for moisture that it 
looks as though it were covered with seaweed 

Six days later we passed close to Minikoi, 
& small coral island full of Coconut Palms, 
with an atoll alongside and a lagoon filled 


with the most amazingly green water, 
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Colombo, our next halting place, was a 


pleasant contrast to the slag heap of Aden. 
We went out several miles along the coast 
and walked back through groves of Coconut 
Ipomoea Poes-caprae grows on 


Palms. the 





SS.—ENCEPHALARTOS VILLOSUS ; 
FEMALE CONE. 


FIG. 


sand dunes, with here and there small Man- 
grove bushes or thickets of Screw Pine, and 


several small herbaceous Acanthaceae in 
flower. Here and there a freshwater creek 
showed a vista of assorted greens. Coconut 
Palms, however, like Date Palms, are 


monotonous.: They have no individuality such 
as our English trees have. One would never 
grow tired of walking through а B«ech wood, 
or an Oak forest; but half a mile of Coconut 
plantation would surfeit anybody. The roads 
in Colombo are well shaded with evergreen 
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trees, amongst which Ficus religiosa 15 con- 
spieuous; and a golden Cassia was in flower. 
At night, after a hot, sticky day, a storin 
came up against the wind. Billows of cloud 
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piled themselves up, and jets of lightning 
appeared all over the sky—a truly equatorial 
"Ig 








1. 
On March | we reached Madras, and again 
went ashore for a walk. Sand dunes exte: 


inland for half a mile, and here we 
noted Spinnifex taking hold and binding 
the sand like Couch-grass. Madras, though 


only 13? north of the Equator, enjoys 
a monsoon climate. Viewed from any direction, . 
in the distance it looks green enough: but 
closer inspection reveals at this season, with 
the hot weather just beginning, a rather 
scraggy foliage on the trees. Butea frondosa 
was a fine sight everywhere, with bunches 
of blood-red, Pea-like flowers bursting from 
the pale, leafless twigs. 


However, all voyages have an end, and on 
March 5 we reached the mouth of the 
Hoogly, and in the afternoon stepped ashore 
at Culcutta. The hot weather had just 
begun, before its time; and we were thankful 
to finish our business in three days. Many 
of the trees, though green, looked a bit 
faded, though a few were clothed їп the 
shrill, green garb of spring; the grass on 
the huge maidan was beginning to burn. On 
the afternoon of the 9th, with the temperature 
standing at 100° Е. in the shade, we boarded 
the train for Darjeeling. While daylight 
lasted, and all that night, we travelled fast 
across the great, level plains of Bengal. 
monotonous, colourless, cultivated to the last 
acre. Tamarind trees, weedy Palms, and 
clumps of Bamboo, chiefly shaded the drab 
villages; and everywhere dry Paddy fields. 
After nightfall, a fierce thunderstorm passed 
swiftly across and cooled the atmosphere. 

We awoke on the morning of the lOth in 
the coolness of sunrise. The scenery was 
exactly the same as that of the previous 
day; but throug: the haze we could dimly 
discern the foothills of the Himalayas, rising 
like sea cliffs above the endless levels of 
Bengal. 

At Siliguri, reached soon after 6 a.m., we 
changed on to the Darjeeling railway. The 
line branches here for Darjeeling and Kalim- 
pong. Caravans plying between Sikkim and 
Tibet halt at Kalimpong, and we should have 
to start from there also. But first it was 
necessary to visit Darjeeling in order to 
complete our arrangements for transport and 
servants. 

It was getting hot down below when ме 
left Siliguri for the 7,000 feet climb, which 
began immediately. I have but a hazy 
recollection of that six hours journey, being 
"sea-sick" most of the time. A kittenish 
engine, chasing the tail light of the brake 
van on the brink of a precipice, is apt to. 


make the most hardened traveller giddy 
Certainly it was a wonderful journey, be- 
ginning in jungle and ending in Conifer 
forest. The trees down below were for the 
most part in leaf, but already they had 


begun to shed their garments in preparation 
for the hot weather. The leafless Butea 
frondosa was a gorgeous sight, and afforded 
the only colour. Towards the summit, the 
mest conspicuous trees were Alder, Cryptomeria 
in solid plantations; a large Buddleia with 
erect, bottle-brush spikes of white flowers ; 
Rhodedendron arboreum (just coming into 
flower); several Oaks, whose polished leaves 
shone їп the brilliant light; and Magnolias. 


In wayside gardens one noticed masses of 
pink Peach blossom and а few Roses 
We reached Darjeeling. at 1.30 p.m. on 


March 10, thus concluding the second stage 
of our journey. A deputation, sent by 
H.E. The Governor of Bengal, met us, and 
we learnt that all arrangements for our 
transport and servants had been completed, 
thanks to the kindness of General Bruce; 
thus our worst difficulties were already over- 
come. 

We lost no time in visiting Mr. G. H. 
Cave, who took us round the lovely Lloyd 
Botanic’ Garden, which is under his charge. 
Despite the early season, there were several 
striking trees and shrubs in flower. Magnolia 
Camlbellii, though past its prime, was a 


— 
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glorious sight. The leafless trees, crowded 
with blossom in all shades of pink and rose 
and purple as the sunshine caught them, 
illuminated the steep slope. The milk white 
form is scarcely less beautiful. Another fine 
tree in flower 


was Michelia excelsa, even 
larger than the last, though the wbite 
flowers are smaller; they float, as it were, 
like froth amongst a sea of dark green 
foliage. We noticed also a bushy Pieris, 
every twig of which was beaded with large 
white urns, and a species of Edgworthia 


with close-set heads of waxy, orange flowers 


fading to white as they age. This last is a 
small tree. From the stringy bark, the 
Nepalis manufacture a good, tough, unsized 
paper, which I am using for drying and 
packing plants. 

The Botanic Garden, though small, is 


beautifully laid out, and contains many fine 
examples of Himalayan trees, besides those 


mentioned — Oaks, Conifers, Rhododendrons 
(of which more anon), and even a Palm, 
which is found as high as 8,000 feet. The 


paths, zig-zagging to and fro along the steep 


side of the mountain, make the garden 
appear larger than it really is. Unfortunately 
it is impossible to grow alpines here. How- 


ever, it was like meeting an old friend to 
see a dark-flowered form of Primula mala- 
coides on every wall in Darjeeling. It enjoys 
more shelter and shade on these steep 
pitches than it usually gets in the Rice 
fields of Yunnan, and consequently thrives 
better. Introduced from seed a dozen years 
ago, it is-now practically’ naturalised, and 
is to be seen in most gardens, being much 
used also for cut flowers. In the winter it 
is a godsend to such an otherwise flower- 


less place. 
Erglish garden flowers, however, are seen 
here, and  Irises, Daffodils, Lupins, and 


Roses were just beginning to bloom. Clouds 
of pink Peach blossom, with here and there 
a snowdrift of Apple blossom glorify the 
Rhud, amidst thickets of Bamboo and Oak 
and Rhododendron. Of the last only R. 
arboreum, its crimson flowers much speckled, 
is yet in flower, though by no means well 
away. The white -flowered variety is very 
rare. Тһе handsome R.  Falconeri, con- 
spicuous in any company and planted 
everywhere, shows no symptons of flowering 
yet, but a truss or two may be seen оп 
the gnarled trees of R. grande sometimes. 

The Deodar, so conspicuous at Simla, 
right at the other end of the Himalaya, is 
entirely absent here. Тїз place is taken by 
the rather sombre, conventionally-shaped 
Cryptomeria japonica. 

On our first morning here we awoke to 
see from our bedroom window the second 
highest mountain in the — world—Kinchen- 
junga—supported by а bodyguard of lesser 
giants, Kabru, Kamet, and others whose 
names are familiar to the world since the 
Everest Expedition made history. А more 
impressive sight can scarcely be imagined. The 
whole hundred mile arc of snow mountains was 
floating on the forested, tumbled ocean of 
Sikkim. How Yunnan faded into  insignifi- 
cance before that enthralling p'eture! For 
the first time I began to realise the dis- 
tinction between а snow mountain and a 
mere snow peak. 

We are busily 
final details of 
two most 


engage] in 
transport 
important 


arranging the 
and servants—the 
items. Luckily for us 
General Bruce and his assistants of the 
Mount Everest Expedition are giving us 
every assistance in this problem. They have 
procured the services of three eager Tibetans 


аз permanent staff, twenty mules and two 
ponies; and our programme for the next 
month at any rate is now clear. Оп the 


l4th we leave Darjeeling and go down to 
rail-head at Kalimpong—a twenty-four mile 
march. Here we join our baggage and 
mules. A day at Kalimpong to repack a 
few things for the road and to initiate our 


men into the mysteries of camp beds and 
our personal idiocyncrasies; and on the 16th 
we start, “horse, foot 7 and guns," for 


Gang-tok and the Chumbi valley. It is hard 
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to believe that within ten days we shall be 
in. Tibet, and that within - three . weeks we 
shall be on the other side of that immense 
snow range, and across the mightiest barrier 
in the world. F. Kingdon Ward. 





NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


CYCADS. 


THE genera and species of the family 
Cycadaceae are fairly well represented at 
Glasnevin and many of the specimens are 
of considerable size. То gardeners and 
botanists several members of the order are 
well known, notably Cycas circinalis and C. 
revoluta, while in botanic gardens many 
others are represented. 

In general appearance the Cycads resemble 
large Ferns though the cones are suggestive 
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of Conifers; in the actual processes of 
fertilization and subsequent development they 
show more affinity with Ferns and botanists 
regard them as most nearly related to that 
family. The male and femalé cones are 
developed on separate plants and are often 
of large size. They are produced at or near 
the apex of the stem and surrounded by 
the last formed whorl of leaves. Some- 
times more than one cone is produced, and two 
large female cones have been lately borne 
by a fine plant of Encephalartos Caffer in 
this garden (Fig. 90). These measured 18 
inches in height, eight inches іп diameter, 
and weighed 14 Ibs. When removed, the 
scales had begun to open, displaying the 
bright red ovules. A male plant of the 
same species produced a cone at the same 
time (Fig. 89), but it was somewhat shorter 
and much less in diameter.  Fema'e: cones 
have lately been removed also from Encepha- 
lartos villosus (Fig. 88) and Zamia Skinneri. 

Here, at least, Stangeria paradoxa.: ia the 
most prolific · cone-bearing Cycad, one. or 
other of the specimens rarely: being without 
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cones. Most Cycads develop a distinct stem 
or. trunk but in Stangeria the stem is 
subterranean, a. limited number of -em*es 
being produced, and often the cones look 
as if they were growing in the soil. 


In the genus Cycas the female cone 
consists of numerous small leaves bearing 
ovules on their margins. 

The cultivation of Cycads presents no 


great difficulty as а rule. Pots or small 
tubs are suitable for’ small plants, repotting 
being ‘done as necessary. n the case of 
big specimens large Oak or Téak-wood tubs 
are most satisfactory, but owing to the size 
and weight of old specimens re-tubbing is 
not an operation to be lightly undertaken, 
nor is it necessary, as, given adequate 
supplies of water, especially in summer, the 
plants will live and grow for many years. 
In these circumstari¢es a lasting compost is 
necessary ; this should consist of good soune 
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loam with a dash of sharp sand to render it 
porous. For most Cycads the temperature of 
the stove or Palm house is necessary. — 
am ‘aware that certain Japanese and 
Australian genera are. sometimes grown. тп а 
lower temperature, but in my experience they 
do not then continue to flourish indefinitely. 

A peculiar feature of many Cycads is the 
habit of forming clusters of nodule-like roots 
on the surface of the soil. These are said 
to: be inhabited by bacteria апа ‘to function 
as aérating organs. 


The number of genera cultivated ‘at 
Glasnevin is eight, consisting of fifty-six 
$Spe-ies and varieties. Some of these :are 


perhaps of doubtful identity as the determina- 
of cultivated: plants from descriptions drawn 
up from wild plants is by no means easy. 

The most readable general account of the 
Cycads that I know is contained in Professor 
Chamberlain's book, The Living Cycads,' a 
fascinating work’ costing only one-and-a-half 


dollar, plus postage, and published «by 
the University. of Chicago Press. J. W. 
Besant. Бе 
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ANNUALS FOR GREENHOUSE АИВ 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 





CLARKIAS. 


THERE are now many beautiful double 

varieties of Clarkia which. are very popular 
for pot cultivation, their slender, graceful habit 
and beautiful flowers making them eminently 
suitable for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration. They are best raised about the 
middle of September, sowing the seeds thinly 
in pots or boxes according to requirements ; 
thin sowing is very important as the seed- 
lings are very liable to damp off if at all 
crowded. The seed boxes may be placed 
in cold frames or in a cool greenhouse, and 
when the are fit to handle 
they should be pricked off into pans or 
shallow seed boxes, or they .may be placed 
directly into small pots. If large specimens 
sre required three or four plants may be 
placed in a pot. They should remain during 
the winter in sixty-sized pots and be kept 
іп cold frames, but it is, of course, an 
advantage if they can be wintered in a cool, 
airy greenhouse, placed weM up to the roof 
lags. 
А Early in the new year they should be 
ready for a shift dnto their flowering pots, 
and splendid examples: may be grown іп 
six-inch pote. The compost for their final 
potting should consist of a good medium 
loam, with very little leaf-soil added, the 
more loamy compost producing firmer growth ; 
a four-inch potful of fine bone meal may 
be added to every bushel of soil, and 
enough sand used to render the whole open 
and porous. The plants should be kept 
neatly staked and tied. 

Growths of the double varieties should 
never be pinched as this seems to have the 
effect of making a proportion of them come 
single; moreover, pinching їз really not 
necessary, a8 branching follows naturally. 

Fine varieties are now. obtainable in white, 
scarlet, salmon and pink and rose shades. 
Plants raised from seed sown during September 
should flower during May; seed may also be 
sown during January and February. 


COBAEA SCANDENS. 


Тнз із a very strong. growing, half-hardy 
annual, or at least it is generally regarded 
as such, although it is really a short lived 
perennial; it may, however, be treated as 
an annual. It is very useful for quickly 
covering rafters in large conservatories. The 
cultivation of this old garden plant presents 
no difficulty, and examples raised from seeds 
sown during February or March make rapid 
progress, and seedlings may either be grown 
in large pots or planted out according to 
requirements. In the extreme south of 
England and in the Isle of Wight Cobaea 
scandens seems to be quite hardy. Tne 
variety with variegated leaves is тоге 
attractive than the green-leaved type. 

Large numbers of this plant are sold in the 
London district annually for planting out of 
doors in late spring for the embellishment of 
porches, verandas and trellises in summer. 


COLLINSIA BICOLOR. 


THE lilac and white flowers of Collinsia 
bicolor are quaintly pretty for greenhouse 
decoration. Plants may be grown from 
fifteen to eighteen inches in height, and they 
are of neat, upright habit. The pure white 
variety, candidissima, which grows about one 
foot high is also very charming. 

Seed is best sown in a cool house towards 
the end of January. When large enough to 
handle the seedlings should be pricked off 
into 48-sized pots in which they will flower. 
Allow five or six plants to a pot. Beyond 
careful watering when rewly pricked off, and 
timely support with neat stakes, the successful 
cultivation of Collinsias presents no difficulty. 
J. Coutts, | 


FLOWER PICTURES AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE. . 


THE private view of the 114th oxhibition of 
pictures arranged by the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours was crowded on 
the 20th March, the opening day. The 
exhibition, which will remain open until 
May, contains over 500 pictures, besides a 
number of miniatures. Among nature drawings 
there are a number of still life groups 
ineluding cut flowers of various kinds, and 
a few gardens. А group entitled ‘ Fresh 
Flowers," by James Clark, portrays yellow 
Chrysanthemums in a brass pot, placed on 
a table before a girl vividly robed in bright 
green, who toys with one of the flowers; 
the effect is sunny and bright. *“ Homage,” 
by Wm. Pitcher, figures a small cast of the 
well known Venus of Milo against a drapery 
of grey-blue brocade; grouped around the feet 
of the cast are a vase of brilliant red and 





purple Anemones, а pearl necklace, and 
other small objects. The effeet is pleasing 
but a trifle confused. “Autumn,” by Miss 


A. A. Nash, is a: perfect little piece of 
colour grouping; a spray of red.gold autumn 
leaves in a Wedgwood blue jar, against a 
yellow background. In ‘ Anemones,” by 
Miss Winifred Walker, there is again a 
combination of red and purple varieties, 
their intense colour relieved and intensified 
by a blue and white china plate forming a 
background. ‘‘Tulips,” by W. Rossiter, is 
& simple but attractive study of red striped 
and purple Tulips in a glass tumbler. 

Mrs. M. Low’s ** Marigolds"" form a splash of 
vivid colour, heightened by the blue jar in 
which they are arranged, against a yellow, 
draped background. The next picture, by 
Miss M. Lapthorn, is of & Magnolia tree in 
bloom, drawn against a night sky of a 
wonderfully intense, vivid blue. “The 
Marauder,” by A. Wardle, is a truthful 
and lively study of an American grey 
sqirrel, climbing the stem of a Sunflower from 
which he has already broken .one of the 
blossoms; the broken flower head, already 
fading, is excellently portrayed.  *'Flower 
Decoration" (Miss Oxley), and “Star of 
Andalucia ” (W. Apperley), both show vases 
of mixed blooms. Miss T. S. Stannard has 
a lovely view of * The Terrace, Powis Castle, 
Welshpool,” showing a short flight of steps 
with pillared balustrade, a group of Hollyhocks 
and other flowers in the foreground, and, 
at one side, a peep of a herbaceous border, 


beyond which is a tantalising glimpse of 
rolling, open country. ‘The Hangman's 
Cottage, Dorchester," (W. W. Collins), has 


no grisly suggestions about it; only one end 
of the cottage is shown, with an overhang- 
ing roof, thickly thatched, and a riot of 
cottage flowers in the garden beneath. 

" Paeonies," by David Davis, shows two pale 
flesh blooms in a jade green vase, against 
a background of blue, which throws in relicf 
the rather ghostly colour of the principal 
subjects. Miss  Maitland's * Flowers in a 
Chinese Mug," figures Delphiniums and other 
hardy flowers which harmonise well with the 
blue china of the vessel. Arthur Wardle's 
“Blue Tit" is a dainty study, showing a 
light branch of Laburnum with two hangiug 
racemes of flowers, and: on the wood, between 
them, the bird which provides the title. 
“A Little Old Garden away from the World” 
(H. S. Stannard), shows another thatched 
cottage set within a thick hedge, the little 
garden a wealth of tall Hollyhocks and 
other hardy plants. A low bridge leads from 
the cottage through the gate in the hedge 
into a narrow lane, in. which hens are feed- 
ing. ‘* Rhododendrons and Heather," by A. 
Burrington, is a fine study of a piece of 
woodland in tones of mauve and purple. 
Two children are seen plucking the Rhodo- 
dendron blooms. Miss F. Drummond's “A 
Garden" shows a part of a lawn, with a 
herbaceous border in front, and a stone wall 
and seat forming a background; a pleasing 
little picture. ** Autumn at Wendover,” by 


Yeend Ring, is a beautiful study of a brick 
cottage, over the tiled roof and round the 
tall chimney of which is a mass of brilliant 
scarlet creeper. Fallen leaves are drifting 
down the lane at the side of the cottage, 
making splashes of bright colour on the 
neutral ground. Mrs. Bulleid’s study is well 
called ** Blue and Gold"; the subjects are 
blue and yellow Delphiniums, forming an 
excellent contrast. ‘‘Sunny-hearted June." by 
Miss Eva Savory, respresents different shades 
of red and white Shirley Poppies, delicately 
arranged in a pewter jug. Mr. Lucien Davis 
has given the title of '*Starwort" to hix 
study of & flower border in which the most 
prominent subject is a clump of tall white 
Margu?rites bending in untutored luxuriance 
over tho grass of the lawn, while statelv 
Hollyhocks form a fitting background to the 
little scene. Miss G. D. Hammond contributes 
a drawing of a girl, seated under a tree on 


the low stone wall of a garden, listening 
to the song of a robin. The tree is in full 
leaf, and almost shuts out the sun, but 


where it does penetrate, its summer brilliancy 
is wonderfully portrayed. The same artist 
contributes ‘‘Love in Idleness—Love in Action," 
which is а study of different coloured 
Pansies grouped in a neutral tinted jar; 
and Miss Mary Burgess has a couple of 
white Roses in a glass vase resting on a 
polished mahogany table. 





DO EARTHWORMS LISTEN-IN ? 


THE cold nights and dry winds of March 
keep the earthworms at home. Though they 
are not warm-blooded animals they revel in 
moist heat, and are most in evidence during 
warm, showery weather. 

Given a few spring-like days and a gentle 
downpour, and we invariably find abundant 
traces of them on our paths, and evidence 
of their activity in lawn and mead. White. 
of Selborne, wrote on May 20th, 1777, 
“Worms work most in the spring, but by 
no means lie torpid in the dead months: 
are out every mild night in winter, as апу 
person may be convinced that will take the 
pains to examine his grass.plots with а 
candle." 

It must be remarked, however, that, as 
we have many kinds of earthworms, so we 
must expect them to vary largely in their 
life habits. Statements which may be per. 
fectly true of one species will not apply to 
all, any more than they will to birds or 
fishes. There are only a limited number of 
which it can be said, with Darwin, that 
they can crawl backwards as well as for- 
wards, or that by the aid of their affixed 
tails they can retreat with extraordinary 
rapidity into their burrows. The graceful 
little purple wcrm is, perhaps, the best 
illustration of the former statement, though 
there із an = amphibious worm — found 
abundantly іп this country, which was 
named Amphisbaena by the older naturalists 
because it could proceed with equal facility 
in either direction. It is the worms with 
flattened or spathulate tails that are clever 
at disappearing from sight when they аге 
disturbed. Round-tailed species do not, as a 
rule, live in tunnels from which they emerge 
to feed, or into which they retreat like 
Tommies to their dug.outs. 

There is every reason to believe that our 
earthworms originated in the water, and 
were at one time purely acquatic. Nearly 
all the different kinds still scek moist places 
when they wish to lay their eggs, and this 





instinct is peculiarly suggestive. We find, 
however, at the present time, that the 
species of animals which form this group 


are capable of being arranged under four 
headings. In the first section are to be 
placed those worms which still retain the 
acquatic habit. Next to these are the 
the amphibious forms, which, while preferring 
the water, can nevertheless live in other 
localities if there is sufficient moisture. The 
third section includes the terrestrial forms, 
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as distinguished from the fourth 
be termed subterranean. 

It is important to keop this distinction in 
mind if we are rightly to interpret some of 
the curious movements of these night-loving 
invertebrates. Attention із now specially 
drawn thereto because a correspondent has 
been so kind as to send me a_ cutting 
from a newspaper, headed—'' Do Earthworms 
Listen-in ? " 

It appears that a Mr. Leckie has been 
informing the readers of the Occult Heview 
that not only are worms endowed with 
senses corresponding to all those of human 
beings, but they appear in addition to have 
a sixth sense—the capacity to receive and 
transmit electrical vibrations ! 

When a man asserts that creatures which 
сап neither see nor hear possess all the 
human faeulties, one sits up and rubs his 
eves. And this action makes him cautious 
when a sixth sense is added whert at best 
three only were previously suspected. ^ Let 
us examine the grounds for the assertion 
made by Mr. Leckie. 

“The worm (he states) is nocturnal in 
habit, and it is well-known that night is the 


which may 


best time for receiving and transmitting. 
It projects the upper half of its body 
outside its burrow, while the lower half 
remains embedded in the soil. Тһе pro- 
truding portion is raised erect in the air, 


and is sometimes waved in different directions. 
Is the earthworm sending messages to distant 
friends or receiving communications from them?" 

Suppose for à moment we transfer our 
thoughts to that beautiful little water-worm 
known as the Tubifex. It plunges its head 
into the ooze at the bottom of the water, 
and waves its tail frantically in the air. Is 
it. sending messages to its friends? To its 
shame be it said it is gloating on the 
putrid matter in which its  forepart is 
embedded, and waves its tail vigorously in 
order that it may be able to feast the 
more gluttonously. 

Mr. Leckie draws on his fancy, but that 
is not exactly what a great scientist meant 
by the scientific use of the imagination. 
Let us seek some more satisfactory solution 
of the problem why earthworms raise and 
wave their heads. [ venture to suggest in 
the first place that this may be а survival 
from the times when the earthworms were 
possessed of vision. What naturalist has not 
seen the graceful serpent glide into the 
open, raise the forepart of its body, perhaps 
в foot or more in the air, and take a 
careful survey of its surroundings? It has 
eyes, and this is its method of using them 
when it needs to be assured of its safety. 
Worms como from ancestors which were 
endowed with vision. This is argued from 
the facts which are known to every studeat 
of zoology. Thus, we still have among our 
amphibious worms one species, named Helo- 
drilus oculatus, which is possessed of eye 
spots. Among  waterworms, such аз the 
Naididae, such eye spots are repeatedly 
found; and without entering into the vexed 
question of the relation of marine worms to 
the terrestrial forms, we may refer to the 
fact that Polychaets also poss^»ss eyes. | 

But, if it be replied that this too is 
imagination —though it is also science -— 
another explanation is forthcoming which is 
also scientific but does not сай for the 
use of the imagination. A very larg» pro- 
portion of our earthworms mate underground. 
But there are two species in particular 
which indulge in courtship, like the honest 
creatures that they are, in the open air and 
above board. The large earthworm and the, 
long worm are the most frequent denizens 
of our lawns. During the night they thrust 
the forepart of their bodies out of their 
burrows and sweep them round iu search of 
companions. It is usual for them to keep 
close to the soil, and describe a circle or 
part of a circle with their heads while their 
tails act as pivots. If two of them, whether 
with heads uplifted or with their anterior 
parte sweeping the ground, come into contact 
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they are soon able to decide whether ог 
not they are suited for each others society. 

Many years ago I discussed the question 
of hybridity among worms, and in the light 
of the foregoing explanation of their move- 
meuts it will be seen that this is а most 
fascinating subject. I do not think worms 
can generate or receive electric waves. 
Hilderic Friend. 


STERILITY IN LILIES. 


the article on 





Tue discussion following 
‘Sterility in Lilies,” reprinted in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of November 24, Vol. 
Ixxiv., raises several questions pertinent to the 
behaviour of incompatibilities in fertilization 
and to their relation to the production of 
fruit and prompts me to make a few fyrther 
explanations and suggestions. 

First of all I never intended to convey the 
impression that for Lilies * many species’ seem 
to be  self.sterile," but only that self- 
incompatible plants are to be found in many 
if not all, species of Lilies and that the 
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vegetative propagation of such plants may 
give strains which fail to set fruit when 
grown in isolation. In L. tigrinum, L. Hansoni, 
and L. candidum, all plants grown at the 
New York Botanical Garden have been fully 
or decidedly self-incompatible. In certain 
other species of which ouly a few plants 
have been tested no self-compatible plants 
were found. Im each of these cases а more 
representative collection may reveal indi- 
viduals and strains that are highly self- 
compatible. The plants of some species have 
grown so poorly that no fruit to any 
pollination could be expected and the results 
were not regarded as of any significance. 
As a ride the species is a mixture of fully 
self-incompatible plants and highly self- 
compatible plants with frequently other plants 
of intermediate grades of partial self-com 
patibility. Thus the species L. auratum, 
L. speciosum, L. Henryi, ete, are not 
** self-sterile " as species. 

For the special benetit of those who may 
have difficulty in breeding Lilies from seed 
it was said **to obtain seed one must either 
grow self-compatible plants or grow strains 
that are cross-compatible. When this is done, 
seed in abundance may readily be obtained 
except in the relatively few cases of impotence 
from intersexes or hybridity” provided (1 
may now add) that climatic or cultural 
conditions or an unhealthy condition of tho 
plants does not prevent the inaturity of fruit. 
It is to be recognised that observations 
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on capsule production to open pollination do 
not necessarily give &ny data on the presence 
of self- and  cross-incompatibilities. — When 
there is a mixture of several clonal strains 
in the planting there will usually be sufficient 
cross-pollination accomplished, so that capsules 
will form rather abundantly on all plants. ` 
Thus, for example, the. rather — recently 
introduced species L. regale is known to 
produce capsules and viable seed very freely ; 
nearly everywhere the species can be grown 
successfully. This is the experience with 
plants of this species growing in the display 
beds in the New York Botanical Garden. 
But when ten of these plants were tested 
under control, that is by enclosing flowers, 
just previous to opening, in- glassine paper 
bags and then making pollinations by hand, 
nine plants were found to be fully self. 
incompatible and only one was at- all 
self-comratible. In these as in many similar 
tests, self-incompatible plants produced fine 
capsules to compatible crosses, an indication 
that the method of bagging and pollination 
does not inhibit the ability to mature fruit 
properly. Thus, when there is a mixture of 
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AND SOME FAILURES, 


several strains, each consisting of plants all 
descended by vegetative propagation from one 
plant, in а group of plants the only adequate 
tests for revealing the self- and cross-incom- 
patibilities are those of controlled апа 
guarded  pollinations. ` 

In the case where a group of plants has 
descended vegetatively froin a single mother 
bulb, all are merely parts of the same plant. 
Unless there is bud variation ог other 
variations in respect to the compatibilities 
all are either self-incompatible (and also incom- 
patible among themselves) or self-compatible 
according to the particular inherent character 
of their mother bulb. This explains why the 
behaviour of a species is not necessarily 
revealed by the comparison of two different 
lots of plants grown in different localities, and 
especially if the species has long been propa- 
gated vegetatively in different nurseries ог 
gardens so there has been the geographical 
separation or isolation of clonal strains. Just 
as individuals grown from seed differ, so may 
the clonal strains differ. То be most conclusive, 
comparisons of a species grown in England 
with plants of the same species grown in 
America should be based on the behaviour of 
plants of the same clones, and the tests should 
be by controlled pollinations. lt would be 
desirable to make such comparisons, and the 
writer will be glad to co-operate fully in such 
tests. «fl. B. Stout, Director of the Tabora- 
tories, New York Botanical Garden. | 

(To be concluded.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables.* 


UNDER the comprehensive title of Fleurs, 
Fruits, Legumes, M. О. F. Wuyts, Professor 
of Horticulture, Ghent, has written a book 
of octavo size containing two hundred and 
fifty-four pages of text and diagrams. 
Although written chiefly for Belgian and 
French amateur gardeners, there are certain 

where the author almost forgets 
the class of gardener for whom he is 
catering. Nevertheless, the advice given іп 
concise form is excellent so far as it goes. 
We fully recognise that Professor Wuyts 
has attempted the impossible in so much 
as a work dealing with flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, might run [into several large- 
sized volumes without exhausting either 
subject. Information concerning most of the 
subjects included in the book is brief, and 
with the exception of the introduction to 
the various chapters, is severely practical. 
Twenty-three pages are devoted to Roses, 
including lists of varieties. for various 
purposes, and thirteen pages are devoted to 
Sweet Peas, but without any reference to 
varieties, while six genera of Orchids are 
dismissed in two-and-a-half pages. Chapters 
are devoted to such subjects as Camellias, 
Gladioli, Begonias, Carnations, Dahlias, Aqua- 
tics, Chrysanthemums, greenhouse plants, 
apartment plants, peat-loving plants, orna- 
mental shrubs, spring-flowering bulbs and 
border plants. 

The. vegetable section covers pages 155-198, 
including four pages on market garden 
crops! Fruit culture occupies thirty pages 
and,-apart from advice on planting, general 
treatment, pruning and diseases, deals only 
with Apricots, Cherries, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums and 
Grapes, and it is unfortunate that Professor 
Wuyts has not. given even limited selections 
of varieties of each of these subjects. 

The glossary at the end of the book is 
excellent, although the explanation of certain 
words and terms passes from the mere 
zlossarial method into extended descriptions. 
The diagrams are good, particularly those 
illustrating the cultivation of Sweet Peas on 
the methode Anglais. A useful index is 
given, but a page of errata suggests some- 
what hurried editing There are, however, 
so far as we have found, very few ortho- 
ag epus errors. Considering the immensity 

his subjects and the limitations imposed 
by a book of the size indicated, Professor 
Wuyts is to be congratulated upon the 
large amount of useful information he has 
provided, information which, by the way, 
is in most instances as useful to a British 
amateur conversant with the French lan- 
guage’ as to his brother gardener in Belgium 
and France. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


FLORENCE FENNEL, 

ALTHOUGH Florence Fennel or Finocchio 
(Foeniculum dulce) is not often cultivated in 
this country it is well worth growing where 
a large variety of vegetables is required. It 
grows best in rich light soil which should 
he well worked. Seed may be sown at the 
beginning of April, and at intervals through- 
out the summer, in drills 15 inches apart, 
thinning the plants to about 9 inches in the rows. 

The soil should be stirred frequently during 
the season of growth until the enlargements 








at the base of the stalks begin to swell, 
when the plants should be earthed up 
lightly. The edible portion consists of the 


swollen bases of the leaf-stalks, which become 
blanched and ready for use in about three 
weeks after earthing. The plant may be 
eaten raw or boiled like Celery, which it 
somewhat resembles in aroma and flavour. 
W. Auton. 

* Fleurs, Fruits, Legumes, by О. F. Wuyts, 133, 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTS OF THE FRUIT CROPS. 


THE promise of the hardy fruit crops 
appears to be very good this year, and the 
season being somewhat later than usual is 
al in favour of the fruits setting freely. 
Taking one year with another I have noticed 
that when Pears and Plums set their fruits 
about the middle of April there is little 
damage by severe frosts at nights, the foliage 
being a great protection to the crop. When 
the fruit buds expand in March the pollen 
is often ruined by frost, and what is more, 
when а cold storm occurs late іп the 
evening and the weather is clear, a few 
degrees of frost do far more damage than 
& dry frost of double the severity. 

In spite of the cold weather of the past 
few weeks and the continuance of frost last 
month, Pear buds are swelling very fast and 
the trees have an abundance of flowers to 
develop. The large amount of sunshine 
recently has made the ground much warmer: 
although the frost is severe for the time of 
the year it has not penetrated very far 
into the ground. "The following varieties are 





a little more forward than others: Beurré 
Diel, Beurré Fouqueray, Catillac, Duchess 


d'Angouélme, Madame Treyve, Nouvelle Fulvie 
and Princess. 

Plums are showing well for a good crop. 
Standard trees of such varieties as Victoria, 
Prince Engelbert, Belgian Purple, Frogmore 
Orleans and Denniston's Superb all have an 
abundance of flower buds.  Trained Plum 
trees on walls all have plenty of flower 
buds, and Allgrove’s Superb will be the 
first to open. Gage Plums, like many others 
this year, are fruiting on last years growth. 
Monarch is not so full of flower buds as 
some; this variety cropped very heavily last 
year and this would account for. the few 
flower buds; with me this Plum is not a 
fast grower. Damsons and Langley Bullace 
are all showing well for good crops. 


Dessert Cherries are quite up to the 
average in showing for fruit; if we are 
favoured. with fine weather at the setting 
time the promise of plenty of  Cherries 
should be good, provided the trees can Бе 
kept clear of insect pests, which develop 
very rapidly once they obtain a footing. 
Morello Cherries are showing very well for 
fruiting. 


All Apple trees, including standard, bush, 
horizontal trained and cordon specimens are 
well furnished with fruit buds, and the 
promise is good. Many varieties of Apples, 
in spite of the cold weather, are swelling 
their buds fast. Such sorts ак Warner's 
King, Hollandbury, Bismarck, Norfolk Beauty, 
Rev. Wilks, Braddick's Nonpareil, St. Edmund 
Pippin, Egremont Russet, and some trees 
of Cox's Orange Pippin, arc well advanced. 
After the long spell of frosty nights I should 
not think insects will be so troublesome as 
last year. The weather has been favourable 
for the early spraying of the trees, and 
there have been no heavy rains to wash 
the specific off the branches, which so often 
happens. E. Neal. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


MANURING FRUIT TREES. 


THE time and method of applying stimulants 
to fruit trees are deserving of more careful 
consideration than is often bestowed upon 
them, for whilst good and continuous crops of 
fruit cannot be secured without applying 
stimulants, if they are wrongly applied injury 
follows. Before the market fruit grower ex- 
pends his capital on a large scale, he seeks a 
suitable locality for fruit growing where the 
soil and sub-soil are of the right nature. The 
private gardener is more or less handicapped 
by various adverse circumstances, as very rarely 
does he take charge of a garden of his own 
making, and the fruit and vegetable garden is 
often situated in one of the worst positions for 
fruit growing. 
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There are hungry soils and rich soils, some 
are warm, others cold, all requiring different 
treatment in the application of stimulants. 
The latter may be applied to certain soils in 
any quantity and at any season, whilst others 
would be soured if treated in a like manner. 
The nature of the soil and the condition of the 
roots should always be considered, as the mere 
application of manure is not sufficient in itself 
to produce good fruit unless the roots are in 
good condition. The providing of stimulants 
to the roots should not be regarded as a 
panacea for all evils; if manure in some form 
or other is desirable, the question arises when 
should it be applied to produce the best 
results? Trees that are prone to produce 
fruit instead of growth depend, in a great 
measure, for their continuance in vigour on 
artificial feeding, and its mode of application 
is important because, if wrongly applied, the 
even balance between fruiting and growing 
may be again disturbed. Neglect of feeding 
would result in scabby and worthless fruit. 
Such trees when growing in a naturally light 
and poor soil may receive liberal supplies of 
both solid and liquid manure at all seasons of 
the year, whilst if growing in a heavy land 
the feeding should be limited to their period 
of growth. In the former case a course of 
treatment should be commenced when all the 
fruit has been gathered. If the soil is dry 
it should be soaked with clear water, to be 
followed in a few days by watering with 
liquid manure, and the application of manure 
water may be repeated in the course of a 
fortnight. 

When the trees are dormant а liberal 
dressing of farmyard manure should be spread 
over the roots after these have been bared of the 
soil, which should be spread over the manure. 
If a stronger manure, such as fowl’s dung is 
used, this should be mixed with soil before 
applying it. This will suffice until the fruits 
commence to swell, when the grower is often 
puzzled to know which to select of the many 
manures recommended, from the drainings of 
the manure heap to highly concentrated forms 
such as sulphate of ammonia. As a rule it is 
best to avoid highly-concentrated and quick- 
acting manures unless in the most experienced 
hands. A mulching of farmyard manure affords 
an excellent and safe stimulant during the 
growing season, also liquid manure made from 
the same material. 

Two points should always be observed when 
applying liquid manure, these being to use it 
in a clear state and well diluted. Soot is also 
a very valuable manure. 

Overfeeding is an evil to be carefully 
guarded against at all times; this is an error 
made by many growers in their anxiety to 
obtain large size, whereas overfeeding results 


in grossness and encourages disease and 
decay. Liquid) manure should never be 
applied when the soil is dry; it should 


follow, in à day or two, an application oí 

clear water. | 
Where the soil is of a retentive nature. 

it is wise to dispense with mulchings to a 


large extent, and depend more on liquid 
manure and stimulants which may be 
sprinkled on the surface and washed in, 


because in the case of heavy soils it is well 
to avoid the use of any material tending to 
clog the surface. Winter dressings of manure 
should be replaced by root producing 
materials, such as charred refuse and bone 
meal, neither would 1 mulch heavily in 
summer on such soils unless for the purpose 
of checking evaporation during a very dry 
season. When trees on heavy soils show signs 
of weukness and disease, a cautious use of 
stimulants is necessary, as their use only 
aggravates the evil, and they are best 
dispensed with altogether, with the exception 
of those of slow action, or until health has 
been restored to the tree by the substitution 
of fresh soil, drainage, etc., as may be required. 
When weakness is the result of exhaustion. 
mild, stimulating manures will prove very 
beneficial, but they should be applied with 
moderation at first, afterwards increasing 
their strength as the trees show signs of 
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improvement. In the case of young trees 
of vigorous habit, great care is necessary in 
applying stimulants; such trees should be 
allowed to reach a fruitful state unaided by 
manures of any kind, and this they will do 
in time if not restricted too much. It must 
not be inferred that I prefer a stunted 
tree, which I look upon with equal dis- 
favour, the one being as obstinate to start 
into healthy growth as the other. F. Jordan. 
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[The Editors do not hold themselves. responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Grafting (see p. 144).—Referring to the note 
on grafting by Mr. Thatcher on p. 144, my 
experience with orchard standards may be 
of interest. I have found it more satis- 
factory to cut back to six feet or eight feet 
from the crown and put on a large number 
of grafts. This means time and labour, but 
the result is & large bearing tree in about 
three years. The tree suffers less check, and 


in any case the middle of a large tree 
produces little or no useful fruit. Even 
better results followed from cutting back 
as above and grafting the second season 
on the young growths. The grafting is 
casier and the unions better. In cither 
case all young growths are left for the 
first season after grafting. H. A. S. 

British Carnation Show.—I took a long 


Tailway journey to see the Carnation Show 
at Westminster, on March 27, and did so 
for the purpose of inspecting the new 
seedlings staged before the Floral Committee. 
1 do not claim to be on a par with the 
specialists in my judgment of Carnations, 
but pride myself that I am a better judge 
of good Carnations than the Floral Com- 
mittee of the British Carnation Society. The 
new white variety, Tess, to whieh an 
Award of Merit was given, is a long way 
inferior to such whites as White Wonder, 
White Pearl, or Wivelsfield White; in fact, 
it seems to have every defect and has 
a ragged, small flower. Perhaps it was the 
splendidly grown plants that  misled the 
Floral Committee! The fancy variety, 
Eldora, is undoubtedly good, but cannot be 
compared with Benora. However, my main 
complaint is that a wonderful Carnation 
like Chintz, of which many of us have 
grown plants for a year now, and have 
proved its excellent qualities, should be 
overlooked. I imagine it is because Chintz 
is something new in colouring, yet surely 
this is the very thing private  gardeners 
want. Another good Carnation overlooked— 
and my opinion is shared with many other 
gardeners who were at the Show—was 
Salmon Beauty. Rarely have I seen a more 
pleasing colour in any flower, апа surely 
the plants afforded sufficient proof of its 
freedom of flowering. F. B., Leicester. 


| —Formakin (р. 160) may be 
interested to know that we always trans- 
plant Snowdrops when they are blooming, 
or just when the blossom is going off. 
Whilst dry bulbs have always been more or 
less disappointing, the Snowdrops moved 
when in flower have never failed. As to 
Increase, the common  * wild"  Snowdrops 
always set sced here, and I have little 
doubt but that they spread by that means. 
lt has been said that the more green there 
is in the Snowdrop flower, the more freely 
will the plant naturalise; those with but 
little of that colour, or with yellow instead 
of green, being much more fastidious. I 
think Formakin is mistaken in suggesting 
that there were Snowdrops in Scotland (or 
anywhere else in Great Britain for that 
matter) in the 14th Century. From what 
evidence we have on this subject it seems 
that these plants were not known here 
until some three hundred years later, te., 
the l7th Century. A. T. Johnson. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


APRIL 8 and 9. A very successful exhibition 
was held at Westminster in connection with 
the meeting of the above dates. The tables 
were arranged across the hall and all the 
available space was utilised. Orchids were 
freely shown and hardy flowers were present 
in large numbers, while Tulips and Narcissi 
were abundant and beautiful. Most of the 
Standing Committees had plenty of work to 
do as will be judged from the number .of 
medal awards and the plants to which awards 
were granted. Two groups merited the high 
award of a Gold Medal, i.e. those of Messrs. 
R. H. Bath and Messrs Sanders. In the 
afternoon Mr. M. C. Allwood delivered an 
interesting lecture on ‘Carnations and their 
Hybrids," before the Fellows. 


Orchid Committee. 
Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 


Chair), and Messrs. F. W: Flory, H. T. 
Pitt, H. H. Smith, Fred K. Sander, H. G. 
Alexander, J. E. Shil, J. Cypher, А. 


McBean, J. C. Cowan, T. Armstrong, E. R. 
Ashton, R. G. Thwaites, J. Wilson Potter, 
C. Cookson, Chas. H. Curtis, Stuart Low, and 
Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.) 

The Chairman referred to Mr. Gurney 
Wilson's impending visit to the great Orchid 
show to be held in the United States, and 
it was agreed that Mr. Wilson should carry 
greetings and the good wishes of the Com- 
mittee to the American Orchid Society 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cymbidium Coningsbyana var. Mammoth.—A 
magnificent and large flowered form of a 
now well-known hybrid. The flowers are of 
the largest Cymbidium size; sepals faintly 
rose tinted on a cream ground; petals cream 
coloured; lip large, cream white with dots 
of red-brown. The rose colouring shows 
through to the backs of the sepals and is, 
indeed, of deeper hue on the back than on 
the front of the flower. The spike exhibited 
carried seventeen flowers. А cultural com- 
mendation was also awarded. Shown by 
Messrs. SANDERS. 


Odontoglossum crispum var. Mary Gratriz.—A 
pure white variety of capital shape, the 
flowers being flat and finely proportioned. 
The lip has a golden-yellow base and crest 
and two or three brown spots оп the 
yellow ground. Shown by Messrs. SANDERS. 


Odontoglossum Duke of York (percultum x 
tllustrissimum).—A very distinct hybrid іп 
which the mauve-purple colouring occupies 
the greater part of the flower; the apices 
of the segments are white, and there is a 
small white area at the bases of the sepals 
and petals, behind the column. The shapely 
lip is purple, encircled by white, and with 
deep golden crest. Shown by R. GERRISH, 


Esq. (gr. Mr. Sorrell), Milford Manor, 
Salisbury. К 
Laelio-Cattleya Orange Blossom var. June 


(L.-C. Elinor x L.-C. Trimyra).—This delightful 
Orchid carried three spikes, and each spike 
carried three beautiful flowers of а clear 
orange-tinted yellow colour. One or two 
flowers showed a somewhat deeper orange 
staining on the apex of the frilled lip. The 
petals are also slightly waved along the 
margin. Shown by Lt.-Col. Sir Grorar 
HornronRD (gr. Mr. H. Alexander), Westonbirt, 
Tetbury. 


Orchid papiWionaceae ?—A amall terrestrial 
Orchid growing about six inches high and bearing 
from three to six flowers on the erect spike. 
The lip, about half an inch across, is white, 
freely striped and dotted with deep mauve: 
the sepals and petals are rose coloured, with 
lines of green. This name is more or less 
provisional as the species has not yet been 
determined. The plants were collected in 
Syracuse. Shown by Major ALBERT Pam, 
Wormley Bury, Broxbourne. | 


Wilsonara Wendy var. Cardinale (Odonto- 
glossum Lambeauianum x Oncidtoda Cooksonie). 
—A handsome form of this fine trigeneric 
hybrid. The flowers are of good size, about 
three inches across and of a rich, glowing, 
cardinal red colour. Shawn Бу Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co. 


GROUPS. 

Messrs. SANDERS contributed a 
exhibit, in which Cymbidiums 
leading feature. Of 
were grand examples of 
Coningsbyanum, C. C. var. 
Pauwelsii, C. Sanden The Model C. Pau- 
welsii var. Bruges Belle, with yellowish 
flowers, and C. Gottianum. The  Odontiodas 
included O. Bright Eyes, O. Coronation. O. 
Diana, and O. Bradshawiae. Very interesting 
were the examples of Cymbidium  Devon- 
ianum, Oncidium cucullatum, О. _ pubes, 
Dendrobium atroviolaceum, Masdevallia Hout- 
teana and Restrepia striata. The display 
was a most effective one and the Cymbidiums 
were splendidly grown (Gold Medal). 

Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart. (gr. Mr. J. 
Collier), showed a small group of splendidly 
grown Orchids. The choice varieties of 
Lycaste Skinneri—delicatissima, Knaresborough, 
Mrs. Hamilton Smith, Pink Pearl and alba 
magnifica—were charming. while the finely- 
flowered examples of Laelio-Catt'eya E'dorado, 
L.-C. J. F. Birbeck, Brasso-Cattleya Mildred, 
В.-С. speciosa, and В.-С. Gatton Lily were 
much admired and deservedly so. Other 
interesting plants in this choice group were 
Masdevallia Pourbaixii, with eleven flowers; 
the quaint M. Gargantua, | Cirrhopetalum 
robustum and Sarcochilus Fitzgeraldii (Silver- 
Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Н. T. Prrr. Esq. (gr. Mr. F. W. Thurgood), 
Ross yn, Stamford Hill, showed a pleasing 
group, in which there was a great variety 
of subjects, ranging from the large flowered 


superb 
were the 
these Orchids there 
C. Ceres C. 
Mammoth, C. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Roumania to the 
minute-flowered Stelis tristylis. Odontioda 
Dulcis, pale rose and cardinal red, was a 


conspicuous plant in this collection; numerous 
good Cymbidiums and Odontoglossums were 
included, in addition to Cirrhopetalum 
picturatum, Epidendrum  Endresii, Restrepia ` 
striata, Chondrorhyncha Chestertonii, Maxil- 
laria Sanderiana, and Cypripedium  glauco- 
phyllum (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co.’s exhibit 
was composed chiefly of Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas and all the plants in it repre- 
sented a very high degree of cultural skill. 
Conspicuous in the centre of the group was 
the plant of Wilsonara Wendy var. Cardinale, 
a fine bit of rich colouring. A few of the 
finest Odontoglossums were О. crispum 
xanthotes, О. Ardentissimum, O. Matador, 
O. Doris, and O. Ossulstonii, whilst the most 
striking Odontiodas were O. Brewii, the 
dark О. Alva, O. Sultan, and О. Iris. 
Charlesworthara nobilis, Dendrobium  atro- 
violaceum, Masdevallia Chimaera, Angraecum 
Sanderianum, and Pleurothallis Roezlii were also 
included and proved of great. interest to 
Orchid lovers (Silver Banksian Medal). 

A most interesting exhibit of Orchids was 
staged by Messrs. бтодат Low anp Co, 
whose display included some large specimen 
Cymbidiums, a selection of choice Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas, including a fine 
О. Madeline. Many species were exhibited, 
including the rare Vanda gigantea with a 
spike of ten flowers; Maxillaria Sanderiana, 
with three 


flowers; Dendrobium  atro- 
violaceum, Cirrhopetalum cornutum, a lovely 
form of Cattleya  Schróderae, Angraceum 


sesquipedale with two of its long-spurred 
flowers, Maxillaria picta, and M. nigrescens 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Мазок Pam showed pans of terrestria 
Orchids from Syracuse, and deservedly gained 
a cultural commendation. 

Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the Chair), 
Mrs. Brodie, Miss E. Wilmott, Sir A, D. 
Hall and Messrs. P. R. Barr, W. Poupart, 
G. W. Leak, Н. V. Warrender, W. F. М 
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Copeland, Geo. Churcher, J. W. Jones, George 

Monro, Herbert Smith, Charles H. Curtis, 

Jan de Graaff, C. C. Titchmarsh, F. Herbert 

Chapman, Reginald Cory, W. B. Cranfield 

and R. Ascroft (Secretary). 
First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Narcissus Fortune.—A magnificent incom- 
parabilis variety of excellent form. The flowers 
measure about three and a half inches across, 
the bright vellow perianth segments which are 
of good texture, well proportioned, and over- 


lapping. The cup is of fiery orange-red 
colour. This variety was raised by the late 
Mr. W. T. War» about ten years ago and 


we understand that it flowers slightly earlier 
than King Alfred. In growth it is very free 
and robust, and judging from the market 
bunch of twelve flowers which was exhibited 
it is unsurpassed as а commercial flower, 
while for a show flower and for garden 
decoration it is of outstanding merit. Shown 
by Messrs. W. Т. Ware, LTD., Inglescombe 
Nurscries, nr. Bath. 


` .GnRovrs. 

Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lro., showed а very 
choice collection of Breeder, Darwin, and 
Cottage Tulips in bowls of fibre. The flowers 
were of outstanding quality and noteworthy 
varieties were Orion, fiery scarlet; Princess 
Elizabeth, rose pink; Bouton d' Or, yellow ; 
La Candeur, almost white; Van Poortvleit, 
red; Panorama, brownish god: Clara Butt, 
pink, and Golden Bronze. The Dutch Iris 
Van Everdingen, white and yellow, апа 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae 
the group (Gold Medal). 

Early-flowering Tulips in pots were, shown 
by Messrs. R. und G. CUTHBERT, and included 
Calypso,  primrose- yellow Pelican, white; 
Rising Sun, yellow; and Flamingo, rose and 
white (Silver Banksian Medal). 

From Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. came a large 
collection of double early-flowering Tulips 
arranged in rectangular groups of one variety 
against a black velvet background оп a 
slightly-raised wide table. Of outstanding 
merit were Mr. Van der Hoef, pure yellow ; 
Lord Rosebery, pale pink; Turban Violet, 
rose violet with yellow base; Anna Rooze, 
deep pink; El Toreador, orange апа red; 
Boule de. Niege, a magnificent white variety ; 
Tea Rose, brimstone yellow; and Lucretia, 
bright rose (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. BARR AND SoNS displayed a unique 
collection of Daffodils, including many fine 
unnamed seedlings. Among trumpet varieties 
were Sanda, deep yellow ; Siegfried, & beautiful 
flower, and Adriana, whilst other choice varieties 
were John Evelyn, a large incomparabilis 
variety, with bright, fringed cup;  Firetail, 
white with red cup; and Bernadino, orange 
cup, with white perianth (Silver-Gilt Banksian 
Medal). 

THE MAYTHAM GARDENS were represented. by 
a very pretty group of Tulips in which were 
William Pitt, fiery red ; Mons. Mottet, a multiflora 
variety with white flowers; Elegans alba, 
white with recurved petals margined red; 
Sirene, а Lily-flowered variety of satiny rose 
colour; Bacchus, dark Plum colour; and 
Panorama, brick-red were conspicuous (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Present: Messrs. Н. В. May 
(n the Chair, H. J. Jones, A. . Turner, 
John Heal, W. Howe, M. C. Allwood, 


Donald Allan, J. B. Riding, W. B. Gingell, 
G. W. Leak, W. Stephens D. B. Crane, 
Charles -E.- Pearson, H. К. Darlington, 
KE. R. Jones. J. M. Bridgeford, апа W. D. 
Cartwright (S c.). 

Section B.—Present: Messrs. Gerald Loder 
(in the Chair), W. J. Bean, R. C. Noteutt, 
G. Yeld, F. G. Preston, A. Bedford, R. D. 
Trotter, C. Williams, E. H. Wilding, W. B. 
Cranfield, ‚СО.  Reuthe, T.. Hay, James 
Hudson, Reginald Cory, H. V. Warrender, 
Е. A. Bowles and Clarence . Elliott. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

»ana.—4 dwarf Ericaceous shrub 
few inches in height and 
the regions of Spitzbergen, 


Arcteria 
growing but a 
found wild in 


THE 


were also displayed in. 
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The leaves are set in whoris of three and 
the terminal bi-fid racemes bear from three 
to four white flowers. The sepals are 
greenish-yellow, changing to pink with age. 


It is highly fragrant. Shown by Mr. G 
REUTHE, Keston, Kent. | | 
Rhododendron  prostigiatum. — A charming 


hybrid obtained by crossing R. prostratum 
with R. fastigiatum, and so named on the 
advice of the late Prof. J. Bayley Balfour. 
The flowers measure about one-and-a-half 
inch across and are of bluish purple and 
deeper in colour than R. fastigiatum. Shown 
by E. J. P. Masor, Esq., Lamellen, St. Tudy, 
Cornwall. 

Prostanthera 
evergreen plant is a 
and the labiate, violet-purple flowers are 
produced in great profusion in axillary 
racemes. It is an excellent plant for the 
conservatory or cool greenhouse and may 
be grown in pots or trained to clothe the 
pillars of the house. Shown by Tue 
DinECTOR, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Carnation Eldora. —4 funcy 
great merit which was fully 
our issue of the Sth inst (p. 195), when it 
received an Award of , Merit from the 
British Carnation Society. Shown by Messrs. 
Arrwoop Bros., Haywards Heath.. 

Violet Princess Mary.—A very fine, large, 
semi-double Violet the flowers of which 
measure one-and-a-half inch across. In 
colour it resembles the variety Princess of 
Wales and is very fragrant. The flowers are 
devoid of anthers and the. green, foliose 
carpels lend additional attraction to the 
blooms. Shown by Mr. J. J. Kerrie, Corfe 
Millen. .. | 


rotundifolia.— This greenhouse 
native of Australia, 


variety of 
described. in 


GROUPS. 

A very highly decorative group of 
magnificently grown Freesias was staged by 
Messrs. Sutton AND Sons. and never before 
have we seen this subject used with such 
good effect. Arranged against a black velvet 
background the flowers were grouped in tall 
glass vases and epergnes set at different 
levels and massed with trails of Asparagus 
Sprengeri. The varieties represented a wide 
range of colours, and among the yellow 
varicties were Buttercup, a large flower; 
Gold Coin, deep yellow ; and Apogee, pale yellow ; 
while of rose pink shades were Apple Blossom, 
Conquest,  Amabilis, Dainty, a charming 
variety, and Le Phare. Purity is а very 
fine white variety, and other choice sorts 
were La France, lilac, and La Charmante, 
apricot red (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Forved Azaleas were shown in quantity by 
Messrs. L. R. Russert, Ltd, and of 
particular merit were the specimens of the 
Japanese A. Hinodigeri, covered with bright 
rose-pink flowers; A. mollis Van Tol, apricot 
red, and <A. Daybreak, pale pink. Pot 
specimens of Clematis and Amaryllis seed- 
lings were also included in the exhibit 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. WM. CuTBUSH AND SON showed a 
miscellaneous group of forced shrubs and included 
Cytisus praecox and well flowered standards 
of C. scoparius pendulus and C. Dallimorei. 
Among the Azaleas were excellent specimens 
of A. indica Pink Pearl, pale pink;  Julias 
Roehrs, brilliant cerise red, and Niobe, white. 
A small rock garden planted with many 
choice things was also staged by this firm at 
one end of the group (Silver Banksian Medal). 
Messrs. Stuart Low АМО Co. had a 
pleasing group of Carnations of which White 
Pearl, Eileen Low, salinon pink; Sir Mackay 
Edgar, crimson, and Reginald Cory, bright 
rose cerise are а selection. The same firm 
also. showed magnificently flowered specimens 


of Chorizema cordata, Acacia armata, and 
A. pendula (Bronze Banksian Medal). 
. Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co.. had a 


bright collection of well grown Cinerarias in 
a wide range of colours and also exhibited 
large baskets of the early double Tulips, 
Toreador, orange-red; Schoonard, wlute; Tea 
Rose buff, and Murillo, pale rose (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Mr. J. Dovaras showed a very fine exhibit 
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of show Auriculas of many types and forms 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. ALLwoop Bros. had an effective 
arrangement of Carnations іп many — choice 
varieties, of which Laddie, Edward Allwood, 
Topsy, Wivelsfield Claret, Jessie Allwood, 
and Wivelsfield Apricot are a selection. 
The same firm also showed a small garden 
planted wit perpetual border Carnations 
and Dianthus Allwoolii varieties (Silwer-Gilt 
Banksian Medal) 

Mr. C. ENGELMANN showed magnificent 
vases of Nigger, deep crimson; Peerless, cerise ; 
Cream Saffron, a shapely flower; White Pearl. 
and Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, violet (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Polyantha Ro:es were shown in pots by Rev. 
J. Н. PEMBERTON, the varieties including 
Ellen Poulsen, ros}; Echo, rose pink and the 
White Echo (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. showed sprays of 
Zonl Pelarzoniums, including St. Louis, scarlet ; 
Maxim Kovalesky, orange red; Vesta, bright 
ceris» anl Geo. Reid. bright orange. 

Mr. J. J. KETTLE exhibited a fine collection 
of Violets, amongst which were Princess of 
Wales, White Czir, Mri Lloyd George, and 
the new semi-double variety Princess Mary, 
whieh gained an Award of Merit (Bronz: 
Banksian Medal). 

Mr. B. PrNNEY also showed Violets in variety, 
including Tina Whitaker, Improved Princess 
of Wales, and Marie Louise. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sens had a com- 
prehensive display of Alpines in pots, and 
particularly noteworthy were the fine specimens 
of Saxifraga Sundermanii, white, the dwarf 
Primula tyrolensis, lilac with white centre: 
P. marginata, violet-blue; and Anemone 
vernalis. The group was bordered with thumb 
pots containing  well-flowered specimens of 
Androsace pyrenaica (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. WATERER, SoNS and Crisp, LTD., dis- 
played. Тайра Clusiana, Myosotis Ruth Fischer, 
Anemone Pulsatilla alba and Trillium cali- 
fornicum, with Primulas and other choice 
Alpines in variety (Bronz» Banksian Medal). 

A bright group of Alpines was also stage l 
by Messrs. J. CHEAL & Sons, LTD. who 
showed Trillium sessile, Dodecatheon radicans, 
Saxifraga rocheliana and Primula marginata. 
The sam? firm also displayed pot plants of 
Mignon ‘Dahlias (Bronz»? Banksian Medal). 

Mr. T. Н. Lowensky, Sunninghill, showe:l 
magnificent specimens of pot-grown Rhododen- 
dron bullatum, with mammoth white flowers, 
R. calostratum, a low growing shrub with rose- 
purple flowers and R. sulphureum, yellow 
(Bronze Binksian Medal). 

Messrs. MAURICE PRICHARD was responsible 
for a neat group and showed clumps of the 


white Primula Sieboldii alba, P. Wardi, 
violet-blue; Draba imbricata, Haberlea’ vir- 
ginalis and Saxifragas in variety (Silver 


Banksian Medal). 

Primroses and. Polyanthuses in many shades 
of colour were staged by Mr. С. W. MILLER, 
the centre of the group being occupied by 
forced specimens of Diclytra spectabilis and 
Rhododendron Pink Pearl (Bronze Banksian 
Medal), 

Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE brought a 
good collection of Alpines in pots, among 
which were Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Saxifraga 
Irvingii, Omphalodes verna, and Erica dar- 
leyense. Close by Messrs. BAKER AND Oo, 
showed  Aubrietias, Saxifragas, and Primulas 
in variety together with a large clump of the 
golden vellow Ranunculus montanus. 

Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT exhibited а fine 
collection in pans, and of particular merit was 
Saxifraga Griesbachii Wisley var., S. Striburvi, 
Primula Allionii, lilac; P. pubescens alba, anl 
the highly fragrant Muscaria macrocarpa 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Large drifts of Primula Crispii, Viola gracilis 
major, Soldanella montana, and  Skimmia 
purpurea were the features of the exhibit 
by Messra. W. H. Rocers, Lrp. (Bronze 
Banksian Medal) and Mr. G. RrkvuTHE brought 
a choice collection of hardy plants and 
Rhododendrons. Among tho latter were В. 
Elsas, with a large truss of cream flowers; R. 
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Cornubia, scarlet; R. ciliatum, pink; апа R. 
arboreum roseum were a few of the best 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Rhododendron Pink Pearl, Azalea naroissi- 
flora, pale yellow and A. Niberic, flesh pink 
were shown together with a collection of 
Alpines in pots, by Mr. G. G. WHITELEGO, 
and a small group of Alpines was also 
staged by Messrs. SKELTON and KinBvy. 

Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM and Co. showed their 
fumous strain of Anemone St. Brigid in a 
wide rango of colours, and Messrs. A. 
Dickson & Sons, Lrp. showed a group of 
Poppy Anemones of the St. Brigid type, the 
flowers being single and semi-double. 

Mr. F. С. Моор showed Primulas in 
variety, Viburnum Carlesii, Anemones and 
other choice Alpines (Bronze Banksian Medal), 
and Messrs. Barr & Sons displayed hardy 
bulbous flowers and Alpines in variety. 

Mr. B. Lap#ams showed baskets of double 
and single Primroses, Violas, and Iberis Little 
Gem, while Messrs. CARTER Pace & Co. 
planted a rock garden with drifts of Saxifrage 
L. G. Godseff, Primula Juliana, P. frondosa 
and Androsace carnea Laggeri; Violas in 
variety were also shown by this firm (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present : Messrs. О. О. А. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, W. Poupart, W. G. Giles, W. Bates, 
G. Reynolds, W. H. Divers, W. Lobjoit, F. G. 
Treseder, A. Bullock, F. Jordan, A. W. Met- 
calfe, E. Beckett, E. Laxton, G. F. Tinley, 
H. Markham, H. Prince, S. B. Dicks, E. Neal, 
E. Bunyard, A. N. Rawes, and T, Pateman. 

The only exhibit was Messrs. GEORGE 
BUNYARD AND Co.'s usual collection of Apples 
representing some of the finest sorts available 
at this date. They were Wagener, Clark’s 
Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, Sir John 
Thornycroft, Encore, Old Royal - Russet, 
Edward VII, Newton Wonder, Calville Malingre, 
Rhode Island Greening, Belle de Pontoise, 
and Calville Rouge. 


NEWCASTLE HORTICULTURAL MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Tuis Society held its monthly meeting on 
the 25th ult. at Collingwood Cufe, Mr. R. E. 
Richardson presiding. A resolution was passed 
requesting ‘the secretary to get into touch 
with the Newcastle Flower Show Committee 
with a view to the Society securing re- 
presentation on that committee. The dates 
for the Chrysanthemum Show were fixed for 
November 14 and 15, 1924. 

There was а beautiful display of pot 
plants and cut flowers for competition. Mr. C. 
J. DILLON, gardener to Mr. Harrison Smith, 
Morieside, Fenham, won the monthly special 
prize with a pot of Narcissus containing 
thirty-eight first-class blooms. Мг. DILLON 
also showed a good seedling Auricula. Mr. 
Forsytu, of Luton, staged a special exhibit 
of Caledonia Cyclamen, 

The Chairman of the Society, Mr. R. E. 
Richardson, gave a lantern lecture on ‘ The 
Nature and Anatomy of a Plant." He traced 
the evolution of plants from the simplest to 
the most wonderful adaptions to secure the 
services of insects іп cross fertilisation. 
Methods of seed dispersal by the agencies of 
wind, insects, birds, animals, ete., were also 
illustrated. Mr. Richardson was heartily 
thanked for his lecture 

А special lecture on Orchids was given to 
the Society at the previous meeting by 
Mr. H. J. Chapman, formerly gardener to the 
late Mr. Norman Cookson, Oakwood, Wylam- 
on-Tyne. There was a very large attendance. 
Mr. Chapman referred to the fertilisation of 
Orchid flowers and showed sections of 
ovaries and seeds. This was followed by 
illustrations and descriptions of seed sowing 
and the development of seedlings in various 
stages up to their flowering period. The 
resulta of cross breeding were illustrated by 
fine lantern slides, and in many cases both 
parents and offspring were shown on the 
same slide. Bigeneric hybrids received due 
consideration, and the lecturer dealt with the 
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various Odontoglossums, Calanthes, and Phaius 
for which the late Mr. Norman Cookgon’s 
Oakwood collection was famous. At the 
conclusion of the lecture many questions 
were asked and answered, and on the 
motion of the chairman, a very hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded Mr. Chapman for the 
able manner in which he had dealt with his 
subject. 


BRITISH MYCOLOGICAL. 


The March Meeting of the British Mycological 
Society was held at University College, 
London. Mr. J. Ramsbottom, President, 
in the Chair. The first paper was by Miss 
E. J. Welsford, F.L.S., who gave an account 
of her work on Clove diseases. 

Three years ago an_ investigation was 
undertaken into the cause of the death and 
deterioration of certain Clove trees in 
Zanzibar. Two diseases have been found. 
The most serious of these is a root rot 
caused by а fungus which has not yet 
been identified. Тһе fungus attacks the 
fibrous roots of the tree, gradually destroying 
them, and passes into the thick lateral 
roots and the collar. The lateral roots of 
the Clove lie near the surface апа spread 
out for a considerable distance, so that the 
roots of neighbouring trees are in close 
contact and the fungus is able to pass 
from root to root, thus spreading, if 
unmolested, in ever increasing circles. Ilt 
has been found that the disease may be 
kept under control (1), by cutting down 
the diseased tree and burning iis stump 
and roots; (2), by isolating the infected 
area by means of a ditch three ‘feet deep; 
(3, by dressing the ground outside the 
infected area with 1 lb. of lime to the 
square vard. 

The other disease of the Clove is due to 
one of the Mycosphaerellaceae, which attacks 


the leaves and causes them to drop pre- 
maturely, thus producing the — symptoms 
known as “die back.” It weakens the 
tree but otherwise does no great harm. 
The fungus enters the leaf through the 
stomata; the leaf begins to dry up and 


cither before or after it falls from the tree, 
pycnidia are produced. 

Entry into the leaf is dependant on the 
presence of the epiphytid Alga, Cephaleuros 
mycoidea, which occurs on tho Mango and 


other trees as well as the Clove. This 
species must be distinguished from С. 
parasitica found as а disease producing 
parasite by Ridley on Cloves in Singapore 
and by Petch on Tea in Ceylon. After the 
wet season it produces numerous sporangia 
and the spores are distributed by the 


wind. On the Clove leaf they germinate to 
form discs, which provide a foothold for the 
developing fungal spores. 

Any serious spread of the disease may be 
checked by spraying the leaves with 
Bordeaux mixture or with a copper acetate 
solution which destroys the Alga before it 
forms sporangia. 

Miss M. BnETT M.Sc, followed with a 
paper on ‘Sclerotia formation in a species 
of Sterigmatocystis." The behaviour, under 
various cultural conditions, of a species of 
Sterigmatocystis, which normally produces 
large numbers of sclerotia and few conidia, 
was described. It was found that conidial 
development is encouraged at the expense 
of sclerotium formation by exposure to light, 
increased osmotic pressure, or acidity of the 
culture medium, growth at temperatures 
above 35°C., and by the presence in the 
culture medium of carbon or nitrogen in 
unsuitable forms. A reduced form of 
conidial fructification is commonly formed 
under certain favourable conditions, and 
the sclerotia remain immature or are totally 
inhibited. In no case was the production 
of asci observed within the sclerotia. 

The President then exhibited specimens of 
Gyromitra esculenta, an early spring Disco- 
mycete which is closely allied to Helvella. 
The specimen was sent by Мг. E. E. 
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Green from his garden at Camberley, where 
the fungus appears annually. 

After lunch Dr. J. Pecklo gave an account 
of the work of Kruis and Satava оп the 
life history of yeasts and the alternation of 
generations. The late Dr. Karel Kruis was 
Professor of Fermentation-Chemistry in the 
Bohemian Technical University of Prague and 
Dr. Jan Satava is his successor. Tho papers 
giving the results of these workers are in 
Bohemian and have apparently not been 
noted іп other countries. Working with 
"Springer" (a Viennese yeast) they isolated 
an ascus and made a culture from it. The 
forn of the cells developed in this way 
wore strikingly different from normal cella. 
The latter are elliptical and form colonies 
with radiating lobes which easily brcak up, 
and when cultivated on gypsum blocks form 
ascospores, whereas the new forms were 
round, only half the normal size and produce 
thick, compact, inseparable colonies. More- 
over they could not be induced to form 
ascospores, Every effort made to transform 
the small form into the normal form was 
unsuccessful even after three years. Similar 
results were gained with three beer yeast 
cultures, The explanation of the phenomenon 
was discovered when investigating & wine 
yeast called Melnik. Here it is possible to 
follow the development of each ascospore, 
It was found that the spores in some cases 
copulated when germinating. Where there 
was copulation the cells of the colony formed 
were normal; where there was no copulation 
a dwarf form resulted. Further, in the 
colonies derived from unconjugated spores 
copulation took place between pairs of small 
cells and gave rise to the normal form. 

According ,to the difference in behaviour 
the yeasts may b» arranged in two groups. 
First, those species in which tho ascospores 
rarely conjugate at germination and in 
which, therefore, only small-celled colonies 
aro formed. Secondly, those species in 
which conjugation frequently occurs during 
germination with the consequent formation of 


normal cells. The dwarf cells represent a 
gametophyte, the normal cells the sporo- 
phvte. The dwarf form also shows certain 
differences, from the normal forms, in 
fermentative powers. 

Mr. A. D. Cotton, F.L.S., followed with 
а paper entitled * Some Notes on the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Plant Disease 
Survey." He recalled the fact that the 
Survey was commenced during the war 


period with a view to ascertaining which 
were the diseases exacting a toll on our 
staple food crops and what was the extent 
of the loss, and it aimed at reducing these 
losses to a minimum. After the food crisis 
was over the scope of the Survey widened 
and diseases of all economic crops were 
included. It was important to ascertain for 
international reasons exactly what diseases 
existed in the country and to know their 
precise distribution. Tho Survey reports 
contained weather charts which, especially as 
time went on, will be valuable in showing the 
effect of weather and climate on the incidence of 
disease. An enormous amount of material 
had been accumulated during the time the 
Survey had been running, much of which 
was of great value to the pathologist. With 
regard to seasonal variations it was difficult 
to generalise, but the last report issued 
contained some striking cases of contrast 
owing to the difference in the seasons of 
1920 and 1921. False Mildews (Peronospora 
spp.) were scarce in 1921, but true Mildews 
(Erysiphaceae) caused considerable damage. 
Numbers of selected diseases were then 
dealt with showing some of the valuable 
and interesting information which had been 
acquired as a result of the Survey. The 
Reports are obtainable from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

The last paper “A preliminary account of 
the germination of Odontoglossum and other 
Orchid seed without fungal aid," by Mr. E. 
Clement, was communicated by the President, 
A resumé of this paper was published on p. 192. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MARKETING OF Сот FLOWERS, FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES: С. Е. Narcissi and Tulips 
are marketed in bunches of twelve blocms, 
the former being arranged in long bunches 
of four rows of flowers with three blocms 
to the row. Tulips are arranged in circular 
bunches with the heads of the fiowers at 
one level. There is no standard set for 
the sizes of the bunches of foliage except 

for the better class subjects. such as 
 Asparagus foliage and Smilax. The bunches 
should be of regular size and the silesmaa 
will advise you if they are. too small or too 





large. The average weight of a sieve of 
Apples is about 40 lbs.: the sieve has a 
' diameter of 16 inches and a depth of 


103 inches with a capacity of four pecks or 
eight imperial gallons. The punnet varies 
in size and is used for marketing salads, 
Seakale, Mushrooms, Raspberries, early Straw- 
berries, ete. А fan of Celery may contain 
from eight to twenty sticks, but more 
usually a dozen. — Flats аге baskets which 
hold from 2}, 3, and 34 dozens of Cucumb rs. 
The size of bags used for "greens" varies. 
Rhubarb is marketed in bundles which at 
the beginning of the season contains only 


three sticks. The sizes of the bundles 
increas? as the season advances. Out-door 
Rhubarb is bunched on frames; the 


largest sticks are placed on the outside and 
the smaller ones in the centre. The bundle 
is then tied at each end with = oziers or 


string. Covent Garden salesmen generally 
в produce on a commission basis, and 
unless your supplies are large it would be 


more advisable for you to dispose of your 
produce to high-class shops in neighbouring 
towns. The prices quoted in our reports 
are gross, and commission, porterage and 
cartage fees, charges on use of packages, 
etc., must be deducted. 


NAMES OF Prants: S. M., Bromley. А. B, and 
C, forms of Helleborus orientalis; D, Abutilon 
'Thomsonii ; E, Saxifraga sarmentosa; F, Vinca 
minor var. argentea; G, Boronia megas- 
tigema: H, Vinca minor; K, Lithospermum 
officinale. 

Brighton. A 

of £200 a 
provisions 


Act Я 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: 
nursery foreman with a salary 
year does not come under the 
of the National Health Insurance 


Communications Eeceived.—F. Т. P.—5. J. F.— 
C. F. A. N. H.—C€. P.—E. h.—E. W.— 
F. A. T.—R. A—K. H.—P. R. I.—T. Е. W.—J. F.— 
P TE C, 


C.—E. T.— 





SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 
GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY.—Exhibition to be held at Kelvin Hall, 
Overnewton, Glasgow, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, September 2, 3. 4 and 5.—Scecretary, Mr. J. 
Carrick Kerr, 38, Bath Street, Glasgow, 

STREATHAM AND DISTRICT ROSE AND SWEET PEA 
SOCTETY.—Fourteenth Exhibition to be held at the 
Congregational Hall, Streatham, on Friday, July 4th.— 
Hon Seeretary, Mr. А. К. J. Gurr, 109, Sunnyhill Road, 
У, W. 16. 

NORFOLK AND NORWICH HORTICULTURAL SOCTETY,— 
Spring Show to be held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April 24, 25 and 26; Rose Show on Thursday, July 3.— 
Secretary, Capt. A. Sandys-Winsch, 9, St. Peter's Street, 
Norwich. 








GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. E. E. Algate, for the past five years. Gardener 





to the Rt. Hon. the КАҢ oF MOUNT EDGCUMBE, 
at Cotehele House, St. Dominie, | Cornwall, as 
Gardener to the same gentleman at Mount 


Edgecumbe, Plymouth. 


Mr. F. Ford, previously A. MILES, 


Gardener to H. 


Esq., Bureote House, near Abingdon, Oxon, as 
Gardener to С, F. JACKSON, Кеч, Springteld 
House, Knowle, near Birmingham, (Thanks for vs, 


for R.G.O.F.. Box.— EDs.) 

Mr. T. W. Birkinshaw, for the past. three-and-a-half 
years Gardener and Steward to MICHAEL STEPHENS, 
Esq., Coverwood, Ewhurst, Surrey, aud, previously 
for nine vears Gardener and Overseer for Lt.-Col. 
sir CHARLES Hawintos, Bt.. at Hatley Park, 
Sandy, аз Gardener to His Grace the DURE OF 
MARLBOROTGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 
Oxon. (Thanks for 2s, 6d, for R.G.0.F. Box.—Eps. 


THE GARDENERS 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, April 8, 1924. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 





Adiantum s. d. s.d. 8. d. в.а. 
cuncatum, . Erica gracilis. ; 
per doz. . 10 0-18 0 48's per doz, ... 24 0-30 0 
—elegans ... ... 10 0-12 0 —60’s per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
Aralia Sieboldii ... 9 0-10 0 | —persoluta, 48's, 
Araucarias, per per doz. ... 90 0-42 0 
doz. e... 90 0-42 0 Genistas, 48's, per 
Asparagus plu- doz. 2 ... 18 0-21 0 
mosus .. 12 0-15 0 Margucrites, white, 
—Sprengeri ‚ 12 0-18 0 E рге i 18 0-21 0 
S ic st X 72 ep WO ep 8, n 
сарви, green 48 0-72 0 variety "12 0-18 0 
Asplenium, per — 3a 24 0-36 0 
doz. + 12 07180 | Palms, Kentia ... 24 0-30 0 
7-5-8 ‚140-00 | Lers u. 15 0-18 0 
—uidus . 120-150 | Cocos |. |” 940-3060 
eel e tray, T Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
—]12s, 153 2o. 50-7 "MA ; 5 
Cinerarias, — 48's, ee ONS oe Oe 
per doz.... ‚.. 18 0-94 0 —small . 40-46 
Crotons, per doz. 30 0-42 0 —72’s, per trav 
Cyrtomium . 10 0-15 0 of 158s .. 36-40 


REMARKS. — Roses are receiving more attention: supplies 
are more numerous and the blooms are of the tinest 
quality so far offered this season: all grades are offered 
at reduced prices. These are the only flowers which have 
become more plentitul during the past week; supplies of 
all other subjects from all quarters have been reduced and 
prices generally are higher, whilst a still further advanee in 
price may be expected during the next. few days. 
Hichardias (Arums) and Lilium longithorum will. remain 
firm in price owing to the increased. demand for Palm 
Sunday and the following week for the Easter festivities. 
There is likely to be a very limited supply of white blooms 
during the next fortnight, therefore a further advanee in 
prices is anticipated. Allum (Star of Bethlehem), White 
Stocks, Riehardias (Arnis), white Roses, white Carnations, 
and тапу other white towers will be required for the great 
Festival in Wales this week-end, Carnations are a better 
trade and supplies have become suddenly short. It is ditti- 
eult to. give a correct. quotation during the next. few 
days. Improved weather conditions, will be greatly 
welcomed, апа better supplies should be available soon, ` 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 





s.d. s. d. | $. d.s. d 

аш Нет | Parsley, bushel... — 160 
'availlon : 236; ani 
Paris Green. |. 60-70 i Баре, сеф... P0100 
Lauris .. |... 36-250 РЕНЕ сар 
English, forced 46-69 Potato Dunbar, 

Beans— ` M d dud Sun 0-22) 0 
yid NOn LS —hking l;dward, 200 0-220 0 
Finest... 200305 ое 180 0-210 0 
Madeira, Basket 6 0-10 0 can Ends 1? 0-160 

Beets, ewt. .. 120-150  —Algerian, Ib. .. 0 34-04 

Carrots, new, per —Forced ..06-08 
doz. bun. .. 10 0-12 0 . Po | J 

Carrots, cwt. R 0-100 | Pond kin | n 1 : 

Ca uliflower, erates, T Rhubarb, per doz., | 
24 zu s. 080420 | foreed 10-23 

Chicory ... S. 0060-08 — —Outdoor, por 

Cucumber, 3 doz., doz. e 60-80 
3i doz.4doz...20 0-2; 0 Savoys, doz. » 0-60 

Endive, per doz, 30-40  ?coteh Kale, — 

Lettuce, doz. .. 13 23 eu риппеё > 0- 3 0 

ыз Artichokes, TE Spinach, bushel 10 0-12 0 

"ere "U ia. aa] Tomatos, Canary 

Greens, bag 70-90 Island 100-180 

Mushrooms, Ib... 23-30 | — Bnglish and Guern- 

Mint, doz.... dece У 50-38 

Onions, Valen- | MON per ‘ 
ii ceases. . „зб doz. bun. . 10 0-12 0 

Dutch "10 6-11 6 | Turnips, cwt. 60-90 

— English, ewt. ... 13 0-15 0 | Turnip Tops bag 7040 
REMARKS.—Alinost all sections report. a quiet trade 

during the past week: possibly brighter weather will 


improve matters, Grapes, Pears and Plums from South 
Africa have sold fairly well. Apples have not moved 
freely and the quantities from North Americn are large. 
The first Australasian Apples for the season are now to 
hand, Some very tine Ена Bramley's Seedling Apples 
are on offer, but prices have an easier tendency, although 
still comparatively high, Forced Beans are a rather better 
trade, There is alsoa fairly good demand for forced Peas and 
New Potatos. Asparagus is selling moderately well but 
Seakale is scarce and much wanted. Cauliflowers are an 
inproved trade anil selling at higher prices. Natural 
Rhubarb is more plentiful and adversely affecting the 
demand тог forced Rhubarb. Tomatos in wood condition 
from the Canaries аге reaching satisfactory prices, but 
generally. the condition of the fruit is poor. Cucumbers 
are more plentitul but. are selling well, English Tomatos 
are slow in developing, the cold. nights retarding them. 
Mushrooms are not so abundant as recently and are 
quoted higher in price. Green vegetables remain scarce, 
The shortage of Parsley is causing extremely intlated prices 
lor available supplies. ` | 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


G. Н. RICHARDS, LTD. 234, Borough, &.E.L—XL ALL 
specialities (wholesale), 


HUGH М. KERSHAW, LTD., Keighley.—Hard green Tennis 
Courts. 
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|CHEALS' 


| 


APRIL 12, 1924. 





DAHLIAS 


Many Striking Novelties. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd., 
The CRAWLEY. 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd., 
Heaton Mersey Pottery, 
Nr. Manchester. 


GREENHOUSE BLINDS AND 
HORTICULTURAL SHADINGS 


made to any size and shape. 


Nurseries, 





. 








Prompt dispatch 


and efficient service. Send for samples and list. 


A. CRIPPS & SONS, Horticultural Sundriesmea 
Pear Tree Road, Derby. 


SES 
DOWNER'S USUALLY SILENT LUPINS 


are making a great noise in the world. 
‘‘Reports”’ of wonderful Lupin effects 
are heard from as far off as America, 
New Zealand, S.Africa, etc.,and etcetera 


Seed 60, 2/6 packet. Six large June-flowerin ants, rich, 
i harmonious colours, 9/- ne 


DOWNER (Dept. 7), 
Drayton Manor Nurseries, CHICHESTER. 


Seed Potatoes 


Direct from the actual grower. Carefully hand-picked Seed 
grown on the famous potato lands in South Lincolnshire from 
selected vigorous stocks, which were awarded in 1924-1923 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 
THREE SILVER CUPS 


FIRST EARLY VARIETIES. 
May Queen, Epicure, Early Rose, 28 lbs., 7/6: 
56 Ibs., 13/6; cwt., 26/4 


Sharpe’s Express, Midlothian Earl Eclipee, 
Sir John Llewellyn, Dargill Early, У; lbs, 6/6; 
55 lbs., 11/6; cwt, 21/4 


SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. 





Arran Comrade, Katie Glover, 23 Ibs., 5:6; 561h.., 


96; Cwt, 17/4 


[MAIN CROP VARIETIES. 


King Edward, Field Marshal, Golden Won 

К. of K, Crusader, Tinwald Perfection! 

Majestic, Rhoderick Dhu, Templar, White 
City, 28 lbs., B'8; 56 Ib.., 9/8; cwt., 17/-. 


AU Carriage Paid and Bags Free. 


J OHN COCK, Potato Specialist, 
Weston Hills, SPALDING. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE 
deduced from observations 
years at Greenwich, 48.7. 


ACTUAL ‘TEMPERATURE :— 


fot the ensuing week 
during the last fifty 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, о, Tavistock Street. 
Covent Garden, London, Tuesday, April 15, 
10 a.in.: Bar 29.8°; temp. 45°. Weather unsettled. 


Ix this book Sir J. 


Bose 


Photo- undertakes, by the use of 
synthesis.’ — new methods, in the devising 
of which he is an acknow- 

ledged master, to. throw light on the 
photosynthetic process whereby the green 


plant acts as the universal 
of the world. As is but natural. this process, 
during which the plant manufactures so 
much food material that the overplus left 
after its requirements are satisfied. suflices 
from the sustenance of the animal world, 
has been the subject. of prolonged and 
profound study by plant physiologists. — As 
a result of this study there is now much 
that is known as thoroughly established bv 
experimental observation, although, as тау 


food provider 


he readily supposed, much remains still. to 
be discovered. Anvone, therefore, who 
undertakes to add for the benefit. of the 


the scientific world, a 
new chapter to the study must, as writers 
ef stories in periodicals do, preface his 
contribution by a summary, no matter how 
brief, of the earlier phases of the plot; 
otherwise there can be no coherence between 
his own instalment and those of previous 
contributions. This, however, Sir J. С. 
Bose has not done. True, he sets himself 
this task in the opening lines of the preface, 
but after referring to the pioneers, Priestley 

Ingenhousz, Senebier and Saussure, whose 
work was dong a century or more ago, he 


“Th: | Physi: egy Of Photosynthesis Py Sir 
Chunder Bese, F.R Ss, рр. 237. 06s. net. ондаи, 
and Co.. eared 1924. 


general reader, or 








Тама 
Green 


THE GARDENERS’ 


-useful 


abandons all attempt to describe the 
historical development of our knowledge 
of'the photosynthetic process. This omission 
in our opinion is a fatal defect. It is too 
late in the day for anyone to tell us that 


to stand before a coal fire is ‘‘ to bask in the 


sunshine of the carboniferous period.” What 
we want to know is to what extent the 
mind of man has discovered how the 


' carboniferous sunshine" gives us through 
the mediation of the green plant our bread 
and cheese and all material sustenance, and 
we naturally desire also to know by 
what essential steps knowledge of the 
process has been discovered, and what is 
the state of this knowledge at the present 
day. The earlier chapters of the book are 
devoted to a description of the apparatus 
used by the author for his experiments. 
He employs the well known method of 
estimating the rate of photosynthesis by 
determining the 
by a submerged water plant and introduces 
refinements in the method. The 
conclusions which Sir ]. C. Bose reaches 
with respect to effect of light intensity 
on degree of photosynthetic rate are, we 
believe, not in disaccord with those 
previously reached by Dr. F. F. Blackman 
and other workers; albeit that no reference 
appears to be made to this fact. He finds 
that, within limits, photosynthesis increases 
with increasing light intensity. The author 
proceeds next to investigate what may be 
called the physiological factor in photosyn- 
thesis. The existence of this factor has 
already been demonstrated very beautifully 
by Dr. Blackman and his pupils who 
have shown that a seedling plant тау 
have its chlorophyl fully developed and 
vet be unable for some hours after it is 
exposed to light to photosynthasise at all. 
Very interesting, however, is the observa- 
tion made by Sir J. С. Bose, that the 
merest trace of nitric acid, one part in 
two billions of water, produces a pro- 
nounced increase in - photosynthesis and 
gardeners who use nitrate of soda to 
whip their plants along in spring will 
be pleased to know that by so doing 
they are enabling the plant to speedily 
and greatly increase its efhciency of 
food manufacture. The author also shows 
that extract of thyroid gland, iodine, and 
formaldehyde, if supplied in sufficiently 
small amounts, stimulates the green plant 
to enhanced activity, thereby adding interest- 
ing examples in illustration of the well- 
known fact that the addition of minute 
traces of almost any toxic substance serves 
like a spur to drive protoplasm faster. 
Thunderstorms also—or rather their after- 
math - -quicken photosynthesis, and according 
to Sir J. C. Bose, this speeding up, which 
may result in doubling the rate of the 
process, is to be attributed to the traces of 
‘nitrous fumes” produced by electric dis- 
charge and washed down by rain. But 
there are large. numbers of observations 

many of great interest- relating to the 
effect of electric discharge in accelerating 
plant processes, and the reader would have 
benefited. if the author had referred to 
these observations and endeavoured to bring 
his into line with them. In his studies of 
the effect of increasing. amounts. of 
carbon-dioxide on the rate of photosynthesis 
Blackman found that with other factors, 
light, temperature, ete., remaining constant, 
increasing. concentrations of carbon-dioxide 
lead to steady increases of photosynthesis 
up to a maxunum and that there- 
after further amounts of the gas produce 
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volume of gas given off 
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no effect on the rate. Bose, on the other 
hand, claims to show that although carbon- 


dioxide in excess acts as a narcotic, vet, 
nevertheless, increasing amounts con- 
tinue, apparently indefinitely, to lead to 


increased phòtosynthesis. For our part we 
are inclined to think that Blackman's 
conclusion is the more acceptable. — Th: 
author working with the water plant, 
Hydrilla verticillata, finds that photo- 
synthesis may go on in the complete 
absence of carbon-dioxide from the water 
in which it is living, and he concludes that 
the organic acids present in the plant take 
the place of the gas. No doubt they do 
indirectly. It would seem probable from 
what is known in the case of succulent 
plants that organic acids present in them 
readily give rise in the light, in the course 
of respiration, to carbon-dioxide, апа 
therefore it is not surprising that with this 


internal supply the plant should still be 
able to  photosynthasise. The effect of 
different coloured lights has been re- 


investigated by Sir J. C. Bose, who finds the 
relative efficiencies. of blue, red, and white 
light are as 1; 2.1: 8; that is, for light 
of equal intensities, red is twice as potent 
as blue and white light four times as 
potent as red. Direct sunlight, as is well 
known, leads to very active. photosy nthesis, 
and the author, by ingenius methods, 
reaches the conclusion that direct sunlight is 
about five times more powerful in effecting 
photosynthesis than is diffuse light from the 
sky. The often asked question. of the 
efficiency of the green plant regarded 
as a photosynthetic machine has been re- 
investigated by Sir J. C. Bose who finds 
that it amounts to 7.490; e., that a 
vigorous green plant utilises that percenta;re 
of the total radiant energy which falls 
upon it; a fact which if it be confirmed 
will very greatly increase our respect for 
the efficiency of vegetation as accumulators 
and utilizors of radiant energy. Although 
for the reasons already mentioned it is not 
possible for the student to read Sir J. €. 
Bose's book with unmingled feelings, vet 
when he sets the book down he cannot fail 
to entertain a strong sense of admiration 
for the exuberant fertility of the | author's 
inventive faculty. lf “science is measure- 
ment," then surelv Professor Bose deserves 
well of his fellow investigators. 








County Potato Show.— 
hold the 
Show in 


Holland  (Lincs.) 
Arrangements have been made to 
Holland (Lines) County — Potato 
Boston on Thursday, October 23rd. The 
preliminary schedule, which has recently 
been issued. contains details of the eom- 
petitive classes, and sections are devoted to 
«eed and ware Potatos, collections. single 
dishes. and trade exhibits. An interesting 
class is the one devoted to a new design 
or an improvement to any existing design 
of. implement used in the cultivation of the 
Potato. The schedule may be obtained from 


Mr. J. €. Wallace, Agricultural Institute. 
Kirton, near Boston, Lincs. 


The Garden at Clifford’s Inn.-—Like most 
of the open spaces in the metropotis the 
gardens at Clifford's Inn were put to military 
purposes during the war and their amenities 
spoiled by the erection of two army huts. 
An effort is now being made to get these 
huts removed. In reply to a correspondent 
the Minister of Pensions states that one hut 
is under his control and the other belongs 
to the Office of Works, and that he will 
go into the business and inspeet the huts 
in a few days time. Thus there is likel- 
hood that the gardens at Clifford’s Inn will be 
restored to their original use in the near future, 
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British Mycological Society's Spring Foray.— 
The spring foray of the British Mycological 
Society wil be held at Matlock from Friday 
evening, May 16th, to Tuesday morning, 
May 20th. Excursions have been arranged 
to. Dovedale, the Heights of Abraham, Alder- 
wasley, and Shining Cliff, and the head- 
quarters for the meetings will be at the 
Chatsworth Hydro, Matlock. 


Midland Daffodil Society.—Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman writes:—The annual show of the 
Midland Daffodil Society, which takes place 
at the Edgbaston Botanic Gardens, Birmingham, 
on Thursday and Friday, April 24 and 25, 
is an event of more than passing interest 
to all lovers of the Daffodil. The show was 
founded some thirty years ago by the late 
Mr. Robert Sydenham and the very cream 
of new varieties are exhibited at Birmingham. 
An award to a new Daffodil at the Midland 
show is regarded as equal in value to one made 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
winning of the Bowen cup, the principal 
trophy, for new seed'ings. is undoubtedly the 
blue ribband of the Daffod!' world. If there 
be in England at the moment any colonial 
growers of the Daffodil, it is at Birmingham 
on the 24th and 25th that they will find 
the very latest English, Scotch and Irish 
raised flowers, and a viit to the show will 
be well worth the making. The Midland 
Soc'ety stil has for its secretary, Mr. Herbert 
Smith, of 22, Tenby Street North, Birmingham, 
who will welcome all visitors and readily 
forward a schedule to anyone interested. In 
the Birmingham schedule the classes are 
arranged to suit both the large and the small 
cultivator and there is no show, be it where 
it may, where so much kindness and atten- 
tion is shown to exhibitors when staging 
their flowers. Hotel accommodation at 
Birmingham is plentiful and varied but the 
majority of Daffodil enthusiasts are usually 
found to foregather at the Grand Hotel in 
Colemore Row. 


National Auricula and Primula Society 
(Southern Section)—We much regret to 
learn from the annual report of the Com- 
mittee that this old floral society has 
siffered much loss of members during the 
past few years, and we trust that the 
appeal to lovers of the beautiful florists’ 
type of both Auriculas and Primulas_ to 
join the Society will meet with а good 
response. It would be a distinct loss to 
gardening if the varieties which older 
gardeners prized so highly were to be lost 
to cultivation, but there is a danger that 
this mày happen, for exhibitors and growers 
of them seem to be fewer and fewer each 
year. There are, however, stil a few 
enthusiasts who serve to keep the show in 
being, but this once popular Society has a 
membership of less than forty with an 
income of about £20. Аз the balance last 
year amounted to &11 odd and this year is 
oily £l бз. 6d. it wil be a matter of 
increasing difficulty to carry on, unless the 
revenue from subscriptions is largely aug- 
mented. The Society’s show this year is 
fixed for Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
20 and 30, and, as in several years past, 
will be held in conjunction with the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on those 
dates. The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer is Mr. 
A. S. Hampton, 63, Tilehurst Rcad, Reading. 


The late Mr. R. P. Brotherston's Library.— 
On Monday, April 28, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge will sell by public 
auction at their galleries, 34 and 35, New 
Bond Street, the horticultural and other 
books contained in the library of the late 
Mr. R. P. Brotherston, who, as our readers 
will remember, was for many years gardener 
at Tyninghame, Prestonkirk, and a regular 
contributor to these columns. А number of 
interesting works are included in the sale, 
notably Batty Langley’s Pomona; Evelyn's 
Sylva ; John Rea’s Flora; and the Herbals of 
Gerarde, Lyte, Dodoens, and Thornton, besides 
works by Sowerby, Aiton, Maddocks, J. H. 
Veitch, Clusius, Philip Miller, Folkard, and 
Amherst. 
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Dr. Attilio Ragionieri—Dr. Ragionieri was 
born at  Sestofiorentino, near Florence, 
Italy, in 1856. He comes from a family of 


gardeners; his grandfather was head gardener - 


at the Grand Duchy gardens of Petraia and 


Castello, from the year 1822 to 1858, and 
his father маз  Director-manager of the 
Marquis Corsi Salviati Gardens at  Sesto- 


fiorentino. Dr. Ragionieri was little more 
than a boy when he began the work of 
plant breeding. At the international show 
held at Florence in 1874 a group of Tree 
Carnations of his own raising was exhibited 
from the Corsi Salviati garden, together with 
many other groups which gained Gold 
Medals. While Dr. Ragionieri was a student 
of medicine at Pisa, in 1876, his father 
became almost completely blind, so he took 
over the direction of the gardens but 
without giving up his medical studies. At 
that time the late Dr. Beccari, the great 
Palmologist, who honoured Dr. Ragionieri 
with his intimate friendship, made an 
expedition to Sumatra, from whence he sent 
to the Corsi Salviati Garden many seeds 
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and plants, of which Dr. Ragionieri [took 
charge. The tuber of the gigantic Amorpho- 
phallus Titanum, Becc., which flowered in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, some years later, 
was raised from seed by Dr. Ragionieri, who 
also grew many other new and rare plants 
sent home by Dr. Beccari, notably Musa 
sumatrana, M. Troglodytarum, Pinanga mala- 
iana, Veratronia malayana, Areca triandra 
bancana, some new fine-foliaged Begonias, 
and a new Macodes (Anaectochilus). The 
extensive collections of plants grown at 
Sesto gave Dr. Ragionieri the opportunity 
of making many experiments in cross- 
fertilisation. Besides an important collection 
of Tree Carnations, unique at.that time, he 
raised in 1878 the first hybrid Freesia, 
between F. refracta alba and’ Е. Leitchlini, 
named Giardino Corsi Salviati, апа also 
some fine-foliaged stove plants—Dieffen- 
bachia Memoria Сог, many  Crotons 
(Codiaeum), Dracaenas, Alocasias, Caladiums, 
Begonias, Hippeastrums and  Bromeliaceous 
and  Gesneraceous plants. In 1899 Dr. 
Ragionieri removed to Castello, near Florence, 
and while exercising his profession of physician 
he gave increasing attention to plant-breeding ; 
coloured Lilies of the Valley, coloured Freesias 
raised by crossing his first hybrids with F. 
Armstrongii ; coloured Richardias, produced from 
the eross Rehmannii x Elliotiana, Tree Carnations 
and other Dianthi, Tulips, Gladiolli, Amaryllid- 
aceous plants, and giant Florentine Ranunculus 
were particularly the objects of his care. 
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The last are wonderful flowers, as recorded 
in these pages on the occasion of the Ghent 
Shows in 1923. He was probably the first 
in Europe to raise hybrids of Rosa Banksiae 
He worked also on economic plants, such as 
Wheat, fruit trees, Grape vines and vegetables. 
A race of Wheat named St. Martin, raised 
by him, is largely grown in Piedmont and 
other provinces where it yields large crops; 
some other races derived from crosses with 
Japanese varieties have proved to be three 
weeks earlier to ripen than the old races. 
In fruit trees he succeeded in raising crosses 
between Plums and Apricots, Plums and 
Peaches and Nectarines. Among Grape vines 
he has some crosses between the Tuscan 
Salamanna (Muscat of Alexandria) and the 
Terra Promessa Grape, which bear well- 
furnished bunches more than two feet long. 
Vegetables he has dealt with include Brassicas, 
Dolichos and culinary Peas, and he has 
crossed the common Shallot with some varietes 
of long-keeping Italian Onions, producing 
many useful varieties. During the war the 
difficulties of the times obliged him to 
abandon a great deal of his work; a collection 
of one hundred and fifty varieties of Tree 
Carnations, some hundred promising Wheats, 
and many other plants were lost. His native 
town honoured him recently with the title 
of “Cittadino benemerito” (well meriting 
citizen) for his agricultural and horticultural 
achievements, and also for his medical work 
carried on during forty-two years. The 
Agricultural Association of  Sestofiorentino 
has also made him its honorary president. 


Trail Memorial Fund.—The labours of the 
Trail Memorial Committee, which was in- 
augurated to erect some tangible token in 
memory of the late Dr. James W. H. Trail, 
Professor of Botany in Aberdeen University, 
have been brought to a very successful 
close. Professor W. G. Craib, Dr. Trails 
successor in the chair, presided over the 
final meeting, and Dr. Macgregor Skene, 
secretary and treasurer, submitted the 
financial statement, from which it appeared 
that the subscriptions amounted to £324 19s. 
which, with interest, represents a sum of 
over £332 for the purpose of the memorial. 
The sum raised was considered highly satis- 
factory, and it was unanimously agreed, 
after payment for the Trail Memorial Plaque, 
erected in the Cruikshank Botanic Gardens, 
Aberdeen, and the publication of . the 
Memorial Volume, to hand over the small 
surplus to the Aberdeen University Library 
Committee for the purchase of botanical 
publications. 


Warning Against Spraying Fruit Trees when 
in Flower.—The Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society desires to call the attention 
of fruit growers to the important part 
played in the production of our fruit crops 
by bees and other winged insects which 
visit the flowers. Experiments have proved 
conclusively that in most kinds of hardy 
fruits heavier crops are produced when the 
pollen of one variety is carried to the 
flowers of another variety of the same kind. 





Unless this is done many varieties will 
produce no fruit and almost all varieties 
bear better crops if pollen of some other 


variety is brought to them. The pollen is 
carried by the wild and hive bees and by 


other winged visitors to the flowers and 
(except in Nuts and Mulberries) by these 
alone. Sprays applied for the destruction of 


pests of fruit trees at times when these 
essential insects visit the trees will naturally 
cause the death of friends and foes alike, 
and the Council feels sure that it is only 
necessary to draw the attention of owners 
of fruit trees to the risk of killing these 
friends to avoid this source of loss. Spraying 
with various washes with the object of 
destroying green and black flies, caterpillars 
and the like, may be safely and effectively 
carried out up to the time the blossoms 
begin to open, and again after the petals 
have fallen, without risk of danger to the 
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pollen carriers, and spraying should, there- 
fore, be restricted to these times. Nothing 


is to be gained by spraying while the 
trees are in flower. 

The Iris Society.— The object of the Iris 
Society, founded in 1922, is “To spread 
more widely the knowledge апа love of 
Irises to make their cultivation easier and 
more successful, and to encourage the 
introduction of new species and the raising 
of new and improved varieties" As the 


Society is still in its infancy, it cannot at 
first offer the advantages which it hopes to 
eventually bestow. The Committee expects 
to issue very shortly the first 
an Tris Journal, to which many of the 
best known Iris growers are contributing 
short papers on “How to grow Bearded 
Irises.” Such experiences should be very 
valuable to those taking up the cultivation 
of Irises, as the writers live in different 
parts of the country, so that some of them 
have had to struggle with indifferent soils 
and unfriendly climates. The Journal will 
be issued free of charge to Members and to 
Members only. ‘The Committee has now 
decided to admit to the Society all who 
are interested in Irises and who wish to 
join it. Ladies will be eligible, and the 
subscription is 10s. 6d. annually. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. George W. Bunyard, The 
Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— Tuesday, 
April 22.—Newcastle and district  Horticul- 
tural Society's lecture. Wednesday, April 23. 


—North of England  Horticultural Society's 
show (3 days); Sheffield Chrysanthemum 
Societys meeting. Thursday, April 24.— 
Midland Daffodil Society's show (2 days); 
Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Society's 
show (3 days): Royal Botanic Society's 


meeting. Friday, April 25.—Manchester and 
North of England Orchid Society's meeting. 
Saturday, April 26.—Spalding Bulb Growers’ and 
Market Gardeners’ Association’s Daffodil show. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Cheap Heating. I beg to lay before 
your readers a statement of the inexpensive 
manner by which I am enabled to heat an 
Orchid house. The dimensions of the house 
are twenty-two feet by twelve and fourteen 
feet by twelve, being an area of four. 
hundred-and-forty-two square feet. This is 
heated by a small boiler, containing three 
gallons of water, which is connected by a 
flow and return pipe with a tank, carried 
by gutters of brick and Bridgwater-squares 
round the house, the cement being the 
Portland, which I find greatly superior .to 
any other. A temperature of 90° can be 
obtained in а very short time, with 
abundance of steam at will. The fuel used 
is the cinders from ту dwelling house, 
which, with three tons of anthracite, used 
in getting up the fire, is all that is used in 
a year, being a cost of about £3. The 
boiler is the invention of an iron-founder 
and a mason in this town, who are in the 
habit of building stoves and other like 
buildings. Тһе power of the boiler is such, 
that I would undertake to heat a house 
of much larger dimensions with the same 
means. Mr Veitch, of Exeter, on a late 
visit to Truro, saw the plants and the 
mode of heating, and expressed his appro- 
bation of the method adopted, аз being 
perfectly calculated for the growth of 
Orchids. The rapid growth of my collection 
under their present treatment has far sur- 
passed my expectations. If the foregoing 
account should interest any parties, I should 
be happy to give them any information 
they may require on the subject. The sole 
object I have in making the circumstances 
known is to place in the power of persons 


of moderate income, who could not afford 
to incur the heavy expenses usually 
attendant on  hothouses the means of 
enjoying the beauties of hothouse plants. 


Н. S. Powell, Secretary, Royal Cornwall Hort. 
Society, Truro.—Gard. Chron., Apri 21, 1849. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





LEPTOSPERMUMS. 


ALTHOUGH we have had an exceptionally 
trying winter, with bitter north-east winds 
and up to 15° of frost in the third week of 
March, the Leptospermums have come through 
the ordeal with conspicuous success. This, 
will I hope induce those readers who believe 
these shrubs to be too tender, save for the 
south-west and other favoured spots, to give 
them a trial. It is probable, however, that 


the Leptospermums all need à very well. 
drained, light and even sandy, ог gritty, 
soil. Give them that rooting-medium and 


plant them young in an open situation and 
few things can be more charming. 

Though they will grow much taller these 
New Zealand and Australian Myrtles may be 
said to average six feet in height. They 
make erect, compact bushes of numerous 
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L. s. var. Chapmanii, named after Mr.. 
Justice Chapman who discovered it, is con- 
sidered by many to be even better than 
the foregoing. It certainly has rather larger 
flowers and these are a rich blood-crimson. 
In addition to these there are Leptospermums 
with a range from  blush-white to red 
or purplish blooms, a batch of seedlings 
always presenting great diversity in size of 
blossom as .well as colour. But, while a 
large number of plants thus raised may be 
of inferior merit, some of the seedlings, as 
in var.  Nichollii, for example, may be 
quite as good as the parent shrub. 


L. laevigatum is an Australian species, 
with the same habit of growth апа similar 
small, ovate leaves. This is actually an 
an earlier bloomer than the above-mentioned, 
the white flowers being borne in dense 
spikes at the extremities of the branches. 
All the Leptospermums are very floriferous, 
often being smothered with flowers From top 
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whip-like branches, amply furnished 
with sniall, Heath-like foliage, often tinted 
with a bronzy-red. They may be raised 
from seed, this being produced in great 
abundance, or from cuttings. In either case 
the young plants grow rapidly and many 
will begin to bloom when about a foot 
high. 

The nomenclature of this genus appears 
to be somewhat confused, but I believe I 
am right in considering L. bullatum to be 
synonymous with L. scoparius. This has 
milk-white, Hawthora-like flowers with a 
dark purple centre, whilst the more bronzy- 
leaved L. s. Boscawenii has blossoms of a 
pale blush-white with а crimson-purple eye. 


slender, 


One of the best varieties is L. s. var. 
Nichollii, with ruby - crimson flowers of 
singular beauty. This remarkably fine form 
won high honours at the shows shortly 
after its introduction by Major Dorrien- 


Smith in 1908. It does not appear to be 
quite so tall-growing as the type, and it is 
interesting to note that the original shrub 
whence all specimens of this variety have 
sprung was found growing wild in a_ vast 
thicket of the type species near Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


NANA (SYN. ANDROMEDA NANA), 


R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, APRIL 8 
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to base, and a group will generally make a 


good show of colour from April or May 
until well after mid-summer. When the 
shrubs are inclined to get too leggy an 


occasional cutting-back of the main stems 
will promote a bushier growth. A. T. John- 


son, N. Wales. 
DAPHNE ODORA. 
Tuis deliciously - scented, evergreen shrub 


deserves to be more widely grown as, apart 
from its great beauty and fragrance when 
in flower, its glossy leaves and neat habit 
make it an attractive plant at all times. 
It is reputed to be tender, but probably. 
soil and position have more influence on its 
well-being than temperature. 

Two plants in these gardens, growing in 
light sandy soil at the foot of a low wall 
facing south, have made excellent specimens 
and never fail to give a profusion of their 
fragrant flowers in early spring. Propagation 
may be effected easily by cuttings. Shoots 


of half-ripened wood taken in July or 
August, inserted in the open ground and 
covered with а bell-glass root freely and 
soon make good plants. W. Auten, Pyrford 


Court Girdena. 
B 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Regulating the Temperatures of the Houses.— 


The growing season of many Orchids has 
begun, and the conditions essential for the 
development of the plants should receive 


every attention, as the weather is usually very 
changeable during April Periods of sunshine 
and shade, heat and cold, render it almost 
impossible to keep the tempzratures of the 
houses regular, and careful attention should 
b» given to arrangements for ventilation and 
shading. If these details are carefully 
attended to, fluctuations in the te:nperature 
of the house will be largely minimised. In 
regard to ventilation the local conditions 
should be considered; houses in sheltered 
situations may be more freely ventilated 
than those in exposed districts. Should cold 
and boisterous winds prevail it is advisable 
to regulate the temperatures by means of 
the heating apparatus, and the ventilators of 
the warmest house should be kept closed. 
At times when the external: conditions are 
warm and still, air should be admitted moro 
freely, opening the bottom ventilators first 
and, as the inside temperature rises, gradu- 
ally increasing the amount of fresh air. 
The intermediate and cool houses should be 
particularly watched to prevent the temper- 


ature rising excessively high, and when the 
thermometer records 65° in the former, and 
60? in the latter, the blinds should be 
lowered at once, allowing them to remain 


down on the cool houses until the sun has 
ceased to shine on the plauts. Houses con- 
taining Cattleyas and their allies should have 


the shading withdrawn as soon as all 
danger of scorching by the sun’s rays is 
past. At this particular time of the year, 
and especially following extremely dull, 


wintry weather, the foliage of Orchids із 
more apt to get scorched by sunshine than 
at any other time. Maintain a free growing 
atmosphere in each division by damping the 
floors and stages each time they become 
dry. Plants that are growing freely shouid 
be afforded liberal supplies of water at the 
roots; others that are sending up their 
flower scapes should be kept just moist at 
the base. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ву W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT BLVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Pentstemons.—A utuinn-struck cuttings of these 
popular plants will now be ready for planting 
in their flowering positions, and to b» really 
effective they shouid be planted in whole beds 
or large groups. For massed effects the small 
flowering section, comprising Newbury Gem, 
Middleton Gem, and Southgate Gem is the 
most attractive, but the larger flowered ones 
are also handsome border plants. 


Planting.—The late planting of deciduous 
trees and shrubs seldom results in complete 
success, but evergreens planted in April 
usually establish themselves quickly and = do 
better than those planted at апу other 
season. The present spring, with its pre- 
vailing cold winds, is particularly unfavour- 
able for planting, and so long as growth is 
dormant it 18 preferable to wait for Letter 
conditions than to plant in cold, windy 
weather. Every preparation should be made, 
however, so that the actual planting may 
be carried out rapidly when the conditions 
are more favourab!e. 


Evergreen Hedges.—The present is also a 
suitable time for planting evergreen hedges 
when conditions are favourable. No subject 
excels the Holly as a hedge plant, either 
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in appearance or utility, but it frequently 
fails to establish itself quickly, and generally 


this may be attributed to planting too 
early. Hollies resent having their roots 
exposed to а cold, dry atmosphere, and 
warm, showery weather should be chosen 
for the work, even if it is necessary to 
wait for this until the end of April or 
beginning of May. Yew is slow growing 
but makes an ideal hedge, lends itself 
readily to any form of training and may 
be carried to almost any dimensions. 


Cupressus macrocarpa, its variety lutea’ and 
Juniperus macrocarpa also make good hedges 
and are very quick growing, but they have 
a tendency to become bare at the base 
after a few years. For a less formal hedge 
Thuya gigantea and Cypressus Lawsoniana are 
sometimes used and аге excellent for the 
purpose. The value of mulching newly 
planted hedges can hardly be overrated, and 


they should all be heavily mulched imme- 
diately after planting. 
Gravel Paths.—Nothing so detracts from 


the appearance of a garden as untidy paths; 
any that need resurfacing should be attended 
to forthwith. Where necessary weed-killer 
should be applied during dry weather, but 
While the paths aro still moderately moist. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 





Browallia speciosa major.—T'liis is one of 
the most useful amongst blue flowering 
plants for autumn and winter blooming. 


Seeds may be sown now for early autumn 
flowering and again six weeks later for late 
autumn and winter decoration. Sow the 


seeds thinly in pans filled with light sandy 
soll and prick off the seedlings when they 


are large enough to handle into other pans; 
later place them singly into small 60’s and 
finally into pots of five inches and six 
inches diameter, using a compost of fibrous 
loam, leaf mould or a little peat, with a 
little charcoal and sufficient sand to render the 
mixture open. A warm greenhouse temperature 
suits them best and the young plants should be 
pinched several times. A batch of these 
has been in flower here during the 
past six mouths. During the autuma they 
occupied a cool greenhouse; later they were 
introduced to a house having a warmer 
temperature in which, since Christmas, they 
have flowered profusely, and have provided 
useful material for dwelling room decoration. 


Lilac (Syringa).—The Lilac is one of the 
most useful and easily forced shrubs, 
provided the plants are well prepared. After 
flowering they should be cut hard back to a 
dormant bud, on two years’ old wood; the 
pots should then be plunged to their rims 
in a bed of soil in an open, sunny position, 
where they should remain throughout two 
summer seasons and be given а rest from 
forcing during one winter. Хо further 
pruning will be necessary until after the next 
forcing. Beyond the necessary work of 
watering and feeding the roots with liquid 
manure, the plants need but very little 
attention, To provide an annual supply for 
forcing purposes, two batches of plants 
should be grown for flowering in succeeding 
seasons and be treated in turn as advised. 
the best sorts for 





Amongst forcing are 
Charles X., purple; Mime. Lemoine, double 
white; Marie Legraye, single white, and 
Gloire de Lorraine, red. The finest dark 


purple variety is Souvenir de Louis Spath. 


Violets in Frames.—'lo provide for suitable 
plants for frame culture next autumn, the 
runners should be transplanted. forthwith. A 
border under a wall facing east is the best 
summer situation for Violets, as the wall 
will afford the plants shade from the after- 
noon sun. The ground, which should have 
been deeply dug and manured, should receive 
a liberal dressing of wood ash and soot, be 
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well worked to a good tilth and made 
firn. Runners of the double-flowered varieties 


snould be planted one foot apart each way, 
whilst the  large-leaved, single -flower 
varicties should be allowed a space of fifteen 
inches each way. From time to tim: 
throughout the summer the runners on th- 
young plants should be pinched off. During 
hot weather the plants should be = sprayeil 
with clean water each afternoon or evening 
to keep down attacks of red spider. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Ventilation of Fruit Houses.—In view of 
the prevalence of cold east winds this spring 


inore than ordinary care has been required 
in the ventilation of fruit houses, especially 


NAUL-CAIN, 


when sudden bursts of sunshine have followed 
cold storms in quick succession. By the 
time these remarks appear in print all the 


trees in the fruit houses will be in an 
advanced stage of blooming, which — will 
make ventilation a very аси problem to 
cope with. For unless immediate attention 
is given in admitting or shutting out iresh 
air on these occasions the trees or vines 
may receive a severe check, which at a later 


date will be more noticeable than at the 
present time. The night temperature ıs 
another important factor at this stage of 


bo wise to allow the 
three or four degrees 
rather than force the hot water system 
excessively, for tho use ,of much fire heat 
would cause an arid atmosphere which is 
not to be recominended. The grower should 
aim at maintaining a temperature suitable for 
steady growth of the trees and vines. Close 
the houses early їп the afternoon to muke 
the fullest use of sun heat, and when fire 


heat is necessary promote a moist, genial 


growth. It will 
temperature to full 


-atmosphere by damping the paths and walls 


froely. 


Cucumbers.—-Plunts that were raised early 


in the year are fruiting freely; to keep 
them in a healthy condition give them 
liquid manure on frequent occasions, and 


apply a top dressing of а mech compost 
directly the roots appear on the surface, and 
do this often as is necessary. To secur 
a erop of straight fruits all impertect 
specimens should be removed at an early 
stage. Cucumbers in full bearing will requir: 
attention every other day in regard to 
stopping and tying the young shoots. During 
hot weather the plants require copious 
supplies of moisture at the roots. Close the 
house early to make every possible use o! 
sun heat, for Cucumbers revel in much 
warmth and atmospheric moisture. 


Frame Cucumbers.—Provided a hot bed of 
fermenting material can be formed for grow- 
ing a crop of Cucumbers in frames the seeds 
may be sown now in small pots filled with 
an open compost and germinated in a 
propagating frame. Failing this the receptacles 


may be stood in a box filled with some 
moist material and placed on the water 
pipes covering the box with a sheet of 
glass. Cucumbers germinate very quickly at 


this season ot the year, therefore it will 
be necessary to have the fermenting material 
in readiness to receive the young plants, for 
Cucumbers should never be alowed to 
become starved in small pots ог a severe 
check to quick growth is sure to follow. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Watering and Mulching.—As the sun pains 
power and the weather becomes warmer 
and possibly dry, wall fruit trees should net 
be neglected in the matter of waterins. 
It is surprising how soon trees on warn 
south and west walls suffer in this respect. 
Even if rain is abundant, moisture scarcely 
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roots of trees planted 
a point that is often 
the wall absorbs and 
any moisture that may 
Neglect to water trees trained on 
often the cause of the fruits 
dropping. Copious watering is especially 
necessary after the fruits have set to 
encourage them to swell quickly. Lightly 
fork over the surface, make а shallow 
depression near the stem of the tree, and 
then water the soil thoroughly and apply 
a good mulch of well decayed manure 
afterwards. Cherries, Peaches and Apricots 
will respond readily to this treatment, and 
the trees will not be so liable to attacks of 
insects if kept moist and growing freely. 


Black Aphis.—This is one of the worst 
pests of fruit trees. Sweet Cherries аге 
particularly susceptible to attacks by black 
fly. As soon as the Aphides are detected, 
or even before, syringe the trees on two 


ever reaches the 
closely to walls, 
overlooked, whilst 
rapidly evaporates 
reach it. 
walls is 


or three occasions with  Quassia extract 
diluted with rain water. 
Loganberries.—These and other kinds of 





Rubus are usually sold in pots, and pot 
specimens may still be planted. Give them 
a sunny position, and allow plenty of room 
between each plant, as they are strong 
growers. The fruits of the Loganberry make 
a very good preserve, as do those of the 
cultivated Blackberries. Well mulch the plant« 
with decayed manure to keep them moist 
at the roots, watering them if the weather 
is dry. Do not allow too many shoots to 
develop. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FEENEY 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Planting Asparagus Beds.—Where the plant- 
ing of new Asparagus beds is contemplated 
the work should be carried out as speedily 
as possible. Provided the soil has been well 
prepared during the winter months the site 
should only now require to be well forked 
over. Where it is intended to form new 
beds by sowing seeds this work may also be 
carried out now. Sow the seeds thinly in 
rows made 18 inches apart. 


Marrow  Beds.—Where such materials as 
leaves and stable litter are available a good 
heap should be collected in readiness for 
the reception of the plants. The seeds may 
be sown now in pots and germinated in a 
little warmth and the seedlings transferred to 
cool frames to be well hardened off before 
planting them out-of-doors. 


Onions.—Seedling Onions growing in boxes 
and intended to produce large bulbs should 
receive plenty of air and light. They will 
become hardened thoroughly and take but 
little check when transplanted. Retain as 
much soil at the roots as possible when 
lifting them for transplanting and water each 
seediing after it is planted to settle the soil 
about the roots. 


Rhubarb.—Stools that have been forced and 
are now finished bearing should be replanted 
in a nursery bed. In due time they will 
make strong clumps and will be suitable for 
forcing again in about two years. 


Brussels Sprouts.—Seedling Brussels Sprouts 
growing in boxes will now be well hardened 
and ready for planting out-of-doors. The 
ground where they are to be grown should 
be made fairly firm. Allow plenty of room 
— the rows and the plants in the 
nes, 


Celery Trenches.—Trenches should be dug 
and made ready for the reception of the 
plants. Place well-rotted manure in the 
bottom and dig it well into the soil A 
suitable site for Celery trenches is where 
Brussels Sprouts have been the previous crop. 


Sowing.—Make further sowings of 
Peas, Mustard and Cress, Radish and Lettuce 
for successional cropping. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


LILIUM SULPHUREUM. 


ALTHOUGH this Lily succeeds occasionally 
in the open, its season of flowering is so late, 
that it is best grown as a greenhouse plant: 
it may be grown well in pots, but does better 
planted out in a cool greenhouse. 

A suitable rooting medium is a fairly heavy 
loam with the addition of some decayed 
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include L. nepalense, L. neilgherrense, L. 
Wallichianum, and some. few others not easy- 
to obtain. 
L. sulphureum is easily increased from the 
pune which are produced in the axils of the 
eaves. ~- 


LILIUM MARTAGON VAR. DALMATICUM. 


плом Martagon and its varieties аге 
perhaps the hardiest of all Lilies and are 


FIG. 93.—NARCISSUS FORTUNE; R.H.S8. FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE), 
APRIL 8 (SEE P. 212. 


vegetable matter,’ leaf-mould and coarse sand. 
When doing well this Lily will attain a 
height of from ten feet to twelve feet and 
produce its large, very pale sulphur, some- 
times nearly white, trumpets, which are 
externally stained with purplish-red, with 
freedom. Ву affording the plant generous 
treatment when in growth, a period of 
thorough rest, and growing it in a light and 
airy position during the summer, it will 
thrive and flower well. 

The Indian Lilies are very beautiful plants 
and adaptable for growing in suitable houses; 
in addition to the subject of this note, they 


most suitable for the mixed border and 
decorative planting generally. 

The variety dalmaticum attracts attention 
by reason of its deep wine-coloured flowers. 
The plant attains a height of from six feet 
to eight feet, and thrives in а deep, well- 
drained loam containing lime. 

The Martagon Lilies have a short resting 
season and should be planted eariy. 

A striking contrast is obtained between 
the white blooms of L. M. album and the 
dusky flowers of dalmaticum. 

These useful and beautiful Lilies are easily 
raised from seeds. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Cultivated Evergreens.* 
Тн work is described as ‘ A Handbook 


of the Coniferous and most Important 
Broad-leaved Evergreens Plante’ for Orna- 
ment in the United States and Canada,” 


and it is a compilation of articles writte i 
by experts in the United States und Canada. 
edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey. The title, 
however, is misleading, for the work is not 
confined solely to evergreens, whilst numerous 
well-known evergreens are not mentioned. 
The book is divided into four parts. 
Part 1, pp. 1-166, is devoted to the place 


and care of Coniferous (Gymnospermous) 
Evergreens grown for Ornament. Part 2, 
pp. 169-331, deals with а Systematic 


Enumeration of the Conifers Cultivated in 
North America; and Part 3, pp. 335-371, 
is devoted to General Advice on Broad- 
leaved Evergreens; and Part 4, pp. 375-412, 
to a Check-list of Woody Evergreens. 

. Part 1 contains a good deal of interesting 
information which might have been short- 
ened without reducing its value. The 
most important chapter in this part is 
chapter 4 on Insects, Diseases, and Injuries 
of Ornamental Conifers. Although primarily 
written for cultivators in North America, 
the work contains much that is of interest 
to Europeans; whilst the information is 
clearly given without tho uso of too many 
technical terms. 


Part 2 includes descriptions of a large 
number of Conifers, arranged systema- 
tically. The descriptions are short and 
to the point, as might be expected 


from Mr. Alfred Rehder, who is responsible 
for this section. He has followed inter- 
national rules in nomenclature which, how- 
ever desirable from а strictly scientific 
standpoint, are sometimes less desirable for 
use in gardens and forests. For instance 


our old friend the European Spruce is 
everywhere known as Picea excelsa, and 
wny not leave it at that for gardens 
instead of altering it to Picea Abies? 
Again, for the North American White 
Spruce, a tree that was for a very long 
period called Picea alba, and was then 


called in America for 


many years Picea 
canadensis, we are now 


given the name 


of Picea glauca. The common Silver Fir, 
which from infancy we have called Abies 
pectinata, is now Abies alba, and so on. 


Whilst Mr. Rehder is perfectly correct in 


the adoption of these names from a 
botanical point of view, one wonders 
whether the horticultarist and forester are 


not deserving of some consideration. These 
constant changes of plant names are a 
source of considerable trouble and annoyance 
to nurserymen and others, and if botanists 
can select certain genera and say that they 
shall not give place to older names where 
such exist, surely the same could be applied 
to well-known species that for many years 


have been cultivated under а particular 
specific name. For it is not as if the 
names now applied are in all cases per- 
manent. At any time someone may unearth 
a still older name than the oldest at 
present known. 

In this and in other parts of the book 


one notices descriptions of numerous deciduous 


trees. Thus we tind tho Larches, Pseudo- 
larix, Deciduous Cypress and Ginkgo all 
described. How these were allowed to 
creep into a book on evergreens is difficult 
to imagine. Taken all througn, however, 


tho part dealing with Conifers 
done. 

Part 3 is the most disappointing section of 
the book. Most of the evergreens mentioned 
аге natives of North America, but one 
misses such subjects as Magnolia grandiflora, 
Arbutus Menziesi, Umbellularia californica, 
Arctostaphylos Manzanita, Castanopsis chry- 

* The Cultivated Evergreens, edited by L. H. Ballev. 
Published by Macmillan and Co., New York, Toronto, 
Calcutta, London, Ае. Price in England, 318. 6d. net. 


is very well 
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sophylla, Quercus dentata, &c. Whilst it 
may be argued that some of these plants 
are not very hardy. they are much hardier 
in Europe than, some of the Conifers 
described, and „there аге many parts of 
America where they must find a place in 
gardens. The space devoted elsewhere. to 
deciduous — plants might well have been 


saved for a more comprehensive list of 
broad-leaved evergreens. 


The work concludes with a very good 
index. The mechanical part is good, for 


although the paper is heavy, letterpress and 
illustrations are both good. W. D. 





NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S LIBRARY. 


THERE has just reached me а сору of 
the Book of Arrangements of the National 
Rose Society for the current year. lt is 


impossible to peruse this book without being 
impressed by the remarkable and rapid ex- 
pansion of the Society in recent years; and 
the list of members, together with the 
financial resources of the Society, places it 
in a position unparalleled in the annals of 
special floricultural associations. 

In turning over the pages of this publica- 
tion my attention was arrested by the 
heading on page 23, “List of Books in 
Library." Whatever may be thought of the 
N.R.S. by its members and admirers in the 
other departments of its activity it must be 
confessed that for а Society of such high 
and influential standing this unimportant and 
meagre collection of a few ordinary, common- 
place, evervday books on the Rose, called a 
library, is a very weak spot in the Society's 
sphere of action and one which offers to 
the Council a necessary and befitting 
opportunity for extension. 

Firstly, the cataloguing is most indifferently 
done. There is no indication, after the 
bare titles, of edition, size, or date of 
publication, save in the case of the Year 
Books and Annuals. This class of Rose 
literature constitutes by far too large a 
proportion of the collection, and from some 
points of view the books have but little merit 
and certainly no marketable value to speak 
of. If we eliminate a few other books, 
mainly cultural treatises, which can be 
picked up here and there on the second-hand 
bookstalls at prices varying from half-a-crown 
a volume to something under half-a-sovereign, 
there is nothing left of any special service 
to those members of the Society who may 


wish to study the Rose from other stand- 
points than the merely cultural one. And 
vet the Queen of Flowers affords to its 


keenest admirers an immense field for those 
who wish to delve into its history, literature 
and nomenclature. 

I have in times past lamented in the 
columns of this journal the truly inexplicable 
apathy of the Council of the N.R.S. in 
failing to secure that unique and remarkable 
collection of Rose books known аз the 
Castlecraig Collection; 233 volumes and 
pamphlets on Roses and Rose culture. What 
a lost chance—never to be regained—of 
forming the basis of a magnificent library 
of Hose books 
truly national society. But the powers that 
be let the opportunity slip and like muny 
more valuable bibliographical treasures the 
collection was snapped up by au enthusiastic 
Rose-lover on the other side of the Atlantic 
and has now found a new home in the 
United States where it will probably remain 
for all time. Yet it might have been retained 
in this country, where its educational value 
would have been incalculable for those 
members of the Society who have literary 
tastes or who have need of authorities to 
consult in their researeh work. Such a 
collection can scarcely be put together again 
for probably half a century, if at all. And 
the whole lot could have beea secured for 
the —shall 1 say paltry—suin of £68. 





and one well worthy of a 
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Considering the indebtedness of Englian 
rosarians to French raisers it is curious that 
there are none of the most important Frenci 
books in the N.R.S. collection. Surely the 
prince of Rose painters ought to be represented 
in а National Rose Societv's library. And 
vet there is not а сору of any edition at 
Redouté, nor is the very rare German Rose 
book by Roessig included, nor the English work 
by Mary Lawrance, nor, stranger still, a cop: 
of that very beautiful modern book by one 
of the  Society's Vice-Patronesses; 1 ге 
to the Genus Rosa, by Miss Willmott. 

To enumerate other important omissions, 
such as Andrew's Monograph on Roses, 
Crépin’s contributions to Rose literature, and 
many others too numerous to mention 
would be to compile a Rose bibliography ш 
skeleton form, and the criticism may Бе 
summed up in one word—there is nothing. 
nothing at all of any real service in the 


N.R.S. collection, to the student of fion- 
culture who wishes to specialise in Rose 
history, literature and nomenclature. And 


that there are students who need the meaus 
of gratifying their desire із exemplified by 
the work of some of the Society's member 
published during the past few years or more. 
If some of these writers could have bad 
access to classic authorities and trustworthy 
sources of information in the Society з library 
we might have been spared sorne of 
the very obvious errors, mis-statements and 
biunders in nomenclature that dis(igure the 
writings of those who, although posssessing 
high cultural attainments, have not the same 
capacity or opportunities for critically treat- 
ing | matters of history, literature or 
nomenclature. There is, it is strange to 
note, no standard authority on the last- 
named subject available for members in 
this library, hence when I take up one 
well known author's book on Roses it is 
astonishing to find what little regard he has 
for the correct spelling of those naines ot 
French origin. 

Prompt measures ought, therefore, to be 
taken to build up a first-class collection ot 
books. English and foreign, on all subjects 
relating to the Rose. "They are much more 
numerous than many persons are aware of. 
and the rarest and best only appear on 
the open market at lengthy intervala. 

In the list of Honorary Foreign Members. 
p. 212, will be found the name of Jule: 
Gravereaux, the eminent French Rosarian of 
world wide fame, whose Rose garden at 
L'Hay, near Paris, was one of the wonders 
of the Rose world. I remember his marvellous 
display in, the Retrospective Rose Exhibition 
in Paris, in May, 1910. Аз the name 
appears the uninitiated might be excused 
for thinking that M. Gravereaux were still 
a live meinber of the Society; perhaps the 
Editor is under that impression, but it may 
be useful to mentiou that Gravereaux died 
so far back as 1916. None of his very 
interesting and valuable works, especially 
those in which nomenclature forms a t. 
has ever reached the shelves of the National 
Rose Society’s library. That fact seems 
astonishing 

It might be asked why should I, who am 
not a Rosarian or even a member of the 
Society, be so concerned with this subject! 
Tho question is easy to answer. As a writer 
in the public press for forty years I have 
had occasion to deal with many  subjecte 
of public interest in floriculture. For some 
little time past my attention has been 
drawn in the direction of the Козе, aud 
for the purpose of verification of certain 
dates and facts, which could only be done 
by reference to contemporary authorities, | 
have been much hampered in my work 
because nowhere in London could I get 
access to the authorities that were required. 
My early training in research work taught 
me never to accept secondary evidence if 
direct primary evidence could be obtained. 
Many writers in the horticultural press have 
yet to learn the paramount importance of 
this reso!'ve. C. Harman Payne. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF LAWNS. 


THE present is a suitable time to apply 
to lawns a light dressing of equal parts 
of old potting soil and well-decayed manure 
that has been passed through а half-inch 
sieve. This material will enrich . the 
soil and protect the young roots from cold 
winds. Good results follow the use of sea 
sand, which may be succeeded by an appli- 
cation of sulphate of ammonia. Great care 
is, however, necessary when using sea sand, 
and it should never be mixed with a 
fertiliser. The correct quantity to apply is 
23 ]b. to the square rod. 

Weeds do much damage to lawns. They 
absorb from the soil food materials intended 
to nourish the turf, and suppress the finer 
grasses. Daisies may be eradicated by the 
consistent use of lawn sand. Dry weather 
is best for its application, and full directions 
are given by the makers as to the quantity 
to use. It is inadvisable to roll or brush 
the grass for three or four days after the 
use of lawn sand or its effect may be 
neutralised. Dressings at intervals of a 
month during spring and summer are 
necessary to exterminate Daisies, which are 
extraordinarily tenacious of life. Plantains 
and Dandelions may be killed by con- 
tinually cutting them off with an old knife. 
Experience has proved that any dressing 
likely to destroy them will injure the grass 
also. 


Earthworms are very active in spring. 
They throw up to the surface numerous 
unsightly “casts,” but they are impatient 
of soot water. If, therefore, it is possible 


to water lawns with soot water, the worms 
will come to the surface and may then Бе 
destroyed. James A. Paice. 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 





CLIVIA KEWENSIS. 
(С. MINIATA х С. MINIATA VAR. CITRINA) 
Durinc the spring of 1916 flowers of 


Clivia miniata were crossed with pollen of C. 
miniata var. citrina; the resulting seedlings 
flowered during 1919, and proved to be 
typical C. miniata. Two of the plants of 
the first generation were cross-pollinated, and 
from the resulting seed twelve plants were 
raised. During the spring of 1923 a number 
of these flowered, one plant producing yellow 
flowers. During the present spring the 
remaining plants have flowered, and with 
the one exception mentioned all are typical 
C. miniata, the flowers on the individual 
plants varying somewhat in length and 
breadth of petal. 

The blooms of the yellow flowered plant 
resemble those of C. miniata but the petals 
are not so broad as in the variety citrina ; 
on the other hand in growth and stature 
the plant more resembles the variety citrina, 
having its stouter stem and shorter leaves 
arranged in distinctly distichous fashion. When 
in bloom during 1923 the flowers were self- 
pollinated but failed to produce good seed; 
as in the variety citrina it has so far 
shown no signs of producing any offsets, in 
fact up to the present none of the seedlings 
has down so. 

It is doubtful whether C. citrina is really 
a variety of C. miniata, as it differs con- 
siderably in general appearance. In any case 
the hybrid—C. kewensis (fig. 94)—is interesting 
in as much as it may prove the forerunner 
of a race of yellow-flowered Clivias. The 
plant known as C. miniata var. citrina has 
always been scarce in cultivation. Clivia 
miniata citrina is said to have been collected 
wild in Zululand by Capt. Mansell and was 
first flowered by Mrs. Powys Rogers, of 
Perranwell, in 1892. It was also sent to 
Kew by the Rev. W. H. Bowden, of Bow, 
North Devon, who also obtained it from 
Zululand. This plant flowered at Kew in 


April, 1899. The hope was then expressed 
that it might prove valuable for cross 
breeding with C. miniata, 
there is no record of this having being done. 

Clivia miniata var. sulphurea is mentioned 
in Illustrirte Garten-Zeitung, in 1888, but its 
origin is not indicated. 

On May 3rd, 1904, C. miniata var. aurea 
was given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, tho plant being ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Powys Rogers, of Perranwell. 
It seems probable that this plant was 
identical with С. miniata var. citrina. J. С, 





FIG, 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


GENTIANA DECUMBENS. 
(SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION). 


Tars handsome plant is a native of the 
Himalayas and other parts of Central Asia. 
It belongs to a section of the genus which 
produces tufts of narrow, lanceolate leaves, 
from which arise decumbent, ascending stems, 
clothed most of their length with beautiful 
flowers of various shades of blue and purple. 
To this group belong the beautiful Hima- 
layan G. Kurroo, with its azure-blue flowers 
sprinkled with white towards the base. Another 
charming member of the group, is G. dahurica 
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from Natal, but. 
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from North-eastern Asia, with flowers varying 
from deep blue to purple. The type has . 
blue flowers, but other coloured forms are 
met with under the names of С. Przewal- 
skii and С. gracillipes. 

G. decumbens is а short lived perennial, 
some plants going off after flowering, while 
others continue to flower for several seasons. 
As, however, it sets seeds freely there is no 
difficulty in maintaining a stock of it. It 
is one of the easiest to grow, doing well in 
deep, moist, loamy soil, and it is just the 
plant for a sheltered pocket in the rock 


94.—CLIVIA KEWENSIS. 


garden, commencing to flower in July and 
lasting well through August in а cool 
position. "These late flowering Gentians aro 
especially valuable, as they bloom when the 
majority of alpines are over. The leaves of 


G. decumbens are about six inches long, 
while the ascending stems, clothed with 
leaves, reach a length of nine inches or 


more. The large, trumpet-shaped flowers aro 
produced mostly in pairs in the axils of 
the upper leaves, with a cluster at the top. 
In the species the flowers are of a beautiful 
blue, but there is als» a charming variety 
with pure white flowers which is depicted 
in the supplementary plate that accompanies 
this issue. W. I. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
— 5, Tavistook Street, Covent 
^ Garden, W.C 2. 


Niustrations.—The Editors will be glad to recetve and to 
select photographs or drawings suttable for ction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, eic., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Urgent Communications.—7// sent by telegraph these 
should be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron." Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1548. 


Editors and Publisher.— Our correspondents world 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
ealions, and save us much time and trouble, tf they 
would kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the 
effect that all letters relating to financial matters and to 
advertisements should be addressed to the PUBLISHER ; 
and that all communications intended for publication 
or referring to the literary department, and all plants 
to be named should be directed to the EDITORS. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct. 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise when 
lettera are misdirected. 


Letters for Publication, as сей as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week aa 
possible, and duly styned by the writer. If desired. 
the signature will not be prinied, but kept as a guarantee 

of good faith. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hol:! 
themselves responsible for ату opinions expressed b, 
their correspondents. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


GARDEN RHODODENDRONS. 


HE next decade will probably see a 
greatly increased interest taken in the 
cultivation of Rhododendrons. Many of 

the fallacies, popular and exclusive, concerning 
them have been exploded during the past 
twenty years; and it is safe to say that 
amongst the many hundreds of species and 
thousands of hybrids, plants may now be 


-————— ee 


found suitable to almost any soil and 
adaptable to any climate found in the 
British Isles. The old objection, that 
Rhododendrons remain in flower for so 
short а time, is not true of the best 


hybrids; and in any case this defect may be 


overcome by means of a discreet selection 


cf hybrids and species. 

Several complete „апа expensive volumes 
dealing with the genus have appeared of 
late years; but no cheap handbook for the 
amateur has been issued since the publi- 
cation of Mr. William  Watson's Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas in the Present Day 
Gardening Series, thirteen years ago; and 
that has long been out of print. My 
object is to provide an easy introduction 
to the study of Rhododendrons, in the 
hope that I may, firstly, encourage the 
ordinary householder to cultivate and саге 
for Hhododendrons where he would in- 
stinctively abandon his garden to  Privet, 
Portugal Laurel, Yew, or some other common- 
place shrub ; and secondly, to assist the owner 
of & small estate in the country to form 
the basis of a good Rhododendron collec- 
tion, to guide him or her in the selection of 
types, and to indicate the probable cost in 
time, labour, and money. 

In this way, I hope to arouse a more 
general interest in what is, perhaps next to 
the Rose, the most astonishing and beautiful 
genus of woody plants in the world. More 
than half & century has elapsed since Sir 
Joseph Hooker revealed the beauties of the 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, yet somehow the 
public have not shown that zeal for their 
cultivation which one might have expected. 
They are afraid. They are timorous for two 
reasons. In the first place the cultivation of 
Rhododendrons is at present chiefly in the 
hands of а comparatively few rich land- 
owners, and the impression has got abroad 
that it is a very expensive hobby. And во 
it can be. Jn the second place, there is а 
prevalent belief, not only that Rhododendrons 
ure tender, but that they are difficult to 
cultivate. This is another way of saying that 
it is an expensive hobby. A person might 
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well hesitate to experiment with plants 
costing him half-a-guinea each if there was 
any risk that they would perish in the first 
winter; nor has the professional тап the 
time for delicate gardening operations. That 
fear was no doubt justifiable in the early 
days. To-day there is no need to experiment. 
We can select well-tried species from those 
which have long been in cultivation. We 
have a v fair knowledge of what they 
wil and what they will not endure. This 
knowledge we owe mainly to the afore- 
mentioned landowners, who have tried out 
the plants and stood the losses. 

As for the alleged expense, a large collection 
is no doubt an expensive luxury, but much 
joy and satisfaction may be obtained from a 
dozen well selected bushes, the cost of which 
is trivial, especially if the cultivator is pre- 
pared to wait a few years before they flower; 
not at all a bad plan, as it enables him 
to watch their behaviour and, if necessary, 
alter their position. He can also learn some- 
thing of their idiosyncrasies. If then there 
has been comparatively little progress during 
the past fifty years since Rhododendrons were 
first raised in bulk in this country, we may 
confidently anticipate rapid progress and 
popularisation during the next half century. 

There are now in cultivation Rhododendrons 


from the Himalaya, China, Japan, North 
America, Central Asia, and Europe. Many of 
them are quite hardy. There аге also 


hundreds of hybrids hardier, more floriferous, 
and more permanently in bloom than many of 
the species, though not necessarily superior as 
a class. 

It may be pointed out at once that there 
is no such thing as absolute hardiness. All 
plants dubbed “hardy " in this country or 
elsewhere are comparatively hardy. Woody 
plants, so far as their constitution is con- 
cerned, are generally elastic. So also are 
climates. In the British Isles the climate is 
almost always abnormal. If there is such a 
thing as & normal year, we never experience 
it. Consequently plants perish annually by 
the thousand; and our parks and gardens, 
which depend for effect largely on exotics, 
feel the losses keenly. But it would be as 
incorrect to assume that there are no losses 


amongst Rhododendrons in their native 
home, as it would be to assume that our 
native plants never perish owing to the 


tickleness of our climate. The constitution 
of a plant is not infinitely elastic, and if 
stretched beyond a certain point it breaks. 
If it is a valuable introduction—a Rhodo- 
dendron for instance--we take reasonable 
precautions against putting too great a strain 
upon it, since we cannot control the lengths 
to which our climate will go. 

From this it follows that we are likely 
to find a greater proportion of hardy Rho- 
dodendrons amongst those born and bred 
in a country blessed with an uncertain 
climate; and that the majority, which һап 
from a land where the seasons are as fixed, 
regular, and methodical as the rising and 
setting of the sun, will probably prove 
troublesome. Therefore Rhododendrons from 
Japan, central and East China, North 
America and Europe, are more likely to 
prove hardy throughout the British Isles 
than those from south-western China and 
the southern slopes of the Himalaya; and 
the latter in turn are less suspect than 
those from Indo-Malaya in general, including 
far western Yunnan, the Irrawaddy mountains, 
and the foot hills of the Himalaya. 


Rainfall is more important to 
plants, and especially to such as thirsty 
Rhododendrons, than high or low tempera- 
ture. Their distribution within the region 
of their greatest development proves this. 
Hence the parts of Britain where the 
majority would probably thrive best are the 
Western Highlands, the Lake District, and 
North Wales. Experience proves that they 
also do well in Cornwall where the climate 
is equable. The advantages of Cornwall 
have, however, hoen grossly exaggerated. 
Limestone is poison to most species—-not 
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all. It therefore behoves us to take note 
of the soil. | 
Tn. Britain limestone and calcareous rocks 
erally were developed in both the 
alaeozoic and Mesozoic  epochs—in the 
former as carboniferous limestone and ir 
the latter chiefly as chalk. Only where 
these rocks actually obtrude themselves on 
the landscape need we worry ourselves. 
Mountain limestone is found in the six 
northern counties of England and in 
Derbyshire. Chalk forms the Kent and 
Sussex downs, and crops out with other 


Cretaceous beds in parts of Dorsetshire. 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Bucking. 
hamshire, Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 


Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 


This sounds rather appalling, but as а 
matter of fact it is quite reasonable, and 
we should be wretched without it. This i- 
not to say that anyone who has the 
misfortune to live in thore parts cannot 
grow Rhododendrons. Far from it. The 
obnoxious rock only reveals itself in hilly 


regiong; in the valleys it is either denuded 
or more or less sufficiently clothed with soil. 
On naked chalk hills and on good solid 
British clay, the cultivation of Rhodo- 
dendrons presents a serious problem, though 
even on such land pockets of greensand occur, 
which afford sanctuary; elsewhere it is a 
comparatively easy matter. 

Therefore, reader, if your garden clings to 
a chalk eminence or а dolomite ясагр, 
you should refrain from cultivating Rhodo- 
dendrons and stick to common, safe, every- 
day plants; unless, indeed, you are resolved 
to experiment. In апу case the eastern 
counties are, for other reasons, unsuitable; 
and happily much of the chalk and clay 
inflicted on us is conveniently massed in 
England's kitchen garden. There is plenty 
of good ground left without raking over the 
cretaceous dust bin. 

The precautions to be taken in 
vating Rhododendrons and the facts 
borne in mind will be discussed later. 

Although the distinction made in horti. 
culture between Azalea and Rhododendron 
is not recognised by botanists, yet from 
the gardening point of view a real gull 
divides them; and the province of each is 


culti- 
to be 


so large that I shall confine my remarks 
chiefly to what aro ordinarily — called 
Rhododendrons. 


In the selection of species and hybrids 
recommended, 1 shall be guided chiefly by 
the following principles. 

(1). Access. — No matter how hardy or 
otherwise desirable a species is, if it із not 
on the market the ordinary person cannot 
get it. He might as well cry for the moon. 
It may or may not be in cultivation, but 
the ordinary test of availability is whether 
the nurseryman has it. There are scores 
of species in cultivation which are not on 
the market, and, therefore, not available to 
the public. These 1 have almost entirely 
ignored. 

(2. Hardiness.—The person who can afford 
six shillings for a book on Rhododendrons, 
a jobbing gardener, and a few guineas for 
plants, is not necessarily able to afford a 
greenhouse. He may not wish to acquire 
one. I have, therefore, omitted those species 
which require winter protection. 

(3). Climate.—So far as possible I shall con- 
fine myself to species which are accustomed to 
an uncertain four-stroke climate, such as is 
enjoyed by Japan, North America and cen- 
tral China. If, however, a representative 
collection is desired, risks must be taken. 
]t is not possible or desirable entirely to 
exclude regions possessed of a cast iron 
climate ; to do so would necessitate omitting 
the richest Rhododendron area in the world 
—Indo-Malaya. 

(4). Economy.—For the majority of growers 
economy is most important. I have given indi- 
cations of cost, and shall omit the rarest species 
(even when available) and the most sumptuous 
hybrids for fiscal reasons. F. Kingdon Ward. 


(То be continued). 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM HYBRIDS. 
SoME idea of the activities of the hybridist 
and. the splendid additions to gardens result- 
ing from crossing may be gained when it 


is stated that over one thousand crosses 
between Odontoglossums proper have been 
recorded as well as a very large number 
between Odontoglossum and . Cochlioda, 
Miltonia, Odontioda, Oncidium and other 
genera. Of the large number of Odonto- 


glossum hybrids, O. crispum is one of the 
parents in over one hundred direct crosses, 
and, transmitted through its descendants, it 
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FIG. 95.—L.ELIO-CATTLEYA ORANGE 


gives one of the most salient features in 
the greater part of the hybrid Odontoglossums 
of to-day. 

O. Pescatorei came next in importance as 
a parent and the combining of the two 
species in O. ardentissimum laid the founda- 


tion of this superb class of home-raised 
Orchids which has been developed in a 
manner such es the earlier operators never 
thought possible. 

The development is indeed wonderful if 
we call to mind the comparatively small 


number of species available as parents and 
the restricted range of colour displayed in 
them. In the matter of size and shape 
the hybridist has been aided greatly by 
nature, for home-raised plants have a tendency 
to improve when propagated from seeds, 
whether of species or hybrids; this is seen 
very plainly in home-raised Odontoglossum 
crispums, which- are far superior to the 
imported type. Part of the superiority may 
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come from the extra vigour of the home 
raised varieties and part from the use of 
good parents, but a study of the flowers of 
the plants raised at home shows certain 
improvement beyond this, and a great asset 
for the hybridist is that nature works with 
him in this way in all his efforts. 

In considering the increase in the size of 
the flowers of diverse crosses some important 
points are revealed, one unexpected result 
of crossing with О. Hunnewellianum as a 
primary parent being remarkable. This species 


has small, yellowish flowers, spotted with 
red-brown, and an inconspicuous, much 
rumpled and fringed lip. To many its 
secemed useless for — hybridising, but it 


BLOSSOM VAR. JUNE: R.H.8, AWARD QF 
influence being transmitted through two or 
three subsequent crosses the lip of the 


progeny became quite flat and broader than 
in other more likely crosses. | And the same 
is true of other crosses, the seeming defects 
in either parent tending to improvement in 
the progeny. 


In colour, too, the result is wonderful. 
On viewing the colours of the primary 
crosses it is difficult to see how the almost 


wholly purple O. Purple Emperor class could 
come about. But the tendency in crossing 
two more or less blotched forms is for the 
colour in the resultant hybrids to merge and 
give almost self-coloured flowers. This is 
more in evidence in those of white ground 
parents, ‘the yellow grounds being more 
constant in their biotehing, which usually 
adheres to the red and red-brown class. О. 
Wilekeanum (crispum x luteo-purpureum) and 
O. harvengtense (crispum x triumphans) give 
other standards of excellence and it is 


MERIT, 


interesting to note that even the varietal 
characters are carried on, as seen by the 
clear yellow of the О. luteo-purpureum 


Vuylstekeanum, which rarely fails. to. show in 
suitable crosses. The same applies to the 
light form of O. triumphans. 

О. Harryanum is one of the most important 
factors in hybrid Odontoglossums. It is the 
only species with blue and Tyrian purple in 
its markings. In some the dark blue in the 
lip is most pronounced, and although the lip 
commonly carries on its features to the lip 
of the hybrid, yet hybridists know that the 
blue tone often strays into the other segments 
and, once secured in that way, it becomes 
active in future crosses with surprising results, 
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Wonderful though the results are up to the 
present, there are much more surprising things 
to come. It would be advisable for. the 
hybridist to take occasionally some of his 
best hybrids and cross them again with the 
primary species. A return to the species in 
this way invariably gives good results. 


J. OD; 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA ORANGE BLOSSOM. 
THE original hybrid between Laelio-Cattleya 


Elinor and L.C. Trimyra, raised by Sir 
George Holford, is of very mixed descent. 
The species concerned in its origin are 


Cattleya Schróderae, C. Trianae, Laelia cinna- 
barina, L. harpophylla, and L. flava. Seeing 
that the three last named species have bright. 
hued flowers it is easy to discover whence 
L-C. Orange Blossom var. June (Fig. 95) 
obtained its handsome orange-yellow colouring, 
while to the Cattleya parents it owes its large 
size and breadth of segments, . 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


COTYLEDON GIBBIFLORA. 


BETTER known to most gardeners as 
Echeveria, the genus Cotyledon, consisting 
of semi-hardy and greenhouse plants, does 
not find that place in gardens which it onco 
held, yet there is no winter-flowering plant 
which for ease of management, economy in 
cultivation and durability of flowering, com- 
bined with a superior effectiveness of its 
colouring, excels the subject of this note. A 
specimen here commenced to flower during 
the latter part of January, and much of ita 
beauty still remained in the first week of 
March. The longest of the dozen or so 
spikes was twenty-two inches. Its flowers 
might be described by some as pale orange 
inside and salmon outside, but, I think, 
apricot more correctly describes the lovely 
dual tones of the blooms. I do not 
think it too much to state that were a 
batch of such plants taken to a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Vincent 
Square, they would command unstinted 
praise, and be in great demand. The genuine 
beauty and long-lasting quality of the flowers 
of this Mexican plant make it all the 
more difficult to understand why such scant 
attention has been paid to the greenhouse 
section of this family for, among other works 





examined, even Thompson's — Gardeners’ 
Assistant only gives the names of half.a- 
dozen or so sorts, and no mention at all 


of their high decorative value beyond, ** They 
are worth growing in pots for the conser. 
vatory." 

When the flowering of this species is over, its 
propagation may be attended to by dividing 
the roots, and by severing the off-shoots and 
rooting them as cuttings in a very sandy 
mixture in gentle heat, The stock may also 
be increased from seed. | In future potting 
or panning of the plants a fair sprinkling of 
mortar rubble and small crocks should be 
used in the compost. C. Turner, Ampthill. 


FREESIAS. 


Messrs. Sutron AND Sons’ collection. of 
hybrid Freesias at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on the 8th and 89th 
inst, was outstandingly good. These new 
hybrids will not, perhaps, submit. to forcing 
so much as the older Freesia refracta and 
Freesia refracta alba, but the flowers are very 
beautiful, and with care the plants may be 
grown by any amateur in а cool green- 
house from which frost can be excluded. 

The corms may be potted from the end 
of July to early October. lt should be 
remembered that the roots are very brittle 
and bruise readily. About six corms should 
be placed in. a -inch pot and the pots 
should then be sunk in the open under 
ashes until the beginning of November, when 
they may be placed in cold frames and 
exposed to the sunshine. 

When the plants are brought into a green- 
house the temperature should not be allowed 
to exceed 50°, and it must be remembered 
that sunshine is of far greater importance than 
heat. The pots should be stood in saucers 
of water when the flower spikes show, and 
the plants should be fed with weak liquid 
manure as soon as the flower buds commence 
to open. Freesias last a long time when cut 
and placed in water. 

The most suitable soil to use is & mixture 
of sandy loam and decayed manure with a 
little bone meal added. Efficient drainage is of 
great importance. After the flowering is 
finished the plants should be stood on a 
greenhouse shelf exposed to full sunshine and 
the foliage allowed to die down gradually ; 
the bulbs should be thoroughly baked before 
lifting them for cleaning and repotting. 

The most important points in connection 
with the cultivation of Freesias are to supply 
plenty of m isture during the period of 
growth, never to force the plants too hard, 
and lastly, to ripen the bulbs very thoroughly 
after flowering is over. 
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newer hybrids shown at 
Vincent Square, I noticed tho following: 
Treasure, which has very large, soft lemon 
flowers with deeper shadings of gold; Butter- 


Amongst the 


cup. golden yellow with an orange blotch 
on each bloom; Bluebeard, pale mauve 


suffused with yellow and deeper mauve; Gold 
Coin, rich gold with orange markings; 
Heavenly Blue which, as shown, was Шас in 
colour rather than blue; Apple Blossom, 
bright pink with white centre, and Apotheose, 
which has very large flowers of a soft lilac 
mauve, flushed and edged with carmine. 
Robert W. Ascroft, The Flower Cottaqc, 
East Molesey. 





ANRUALS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


CALLISTEPHUS CHINENSIS; THE CHINA 
ASTER. 


THE various strains and varieties of this 
popular half-hardy annual are generally 
grown for flowering out-of-doors, but they 
are very useful during the autumn for 
furnishing the yreenhouse. For this purpose 
it is usual to lift plants from the open 
ground just as they are coming into flower, 


and when this is done they should have a 
good soaking at the roots the day before 
they are lifted. They then move readily, 


but when potted they should be kept 
close and shaded in a cold frame for a few 
days until they become re-established. For 
this purpose Asters should be grown in the 
reserve garden; seeds should be sown towards 
the end of March and in carly April, giving 
the same treatment as for other half-hardy 
annuals. In the younger stages crowding and 
overwatering must be guarded — against. 
as, in common with some other plants of 
this class, they are very apt to suffer from 
“ Маск stem," a disease generally regarded 
as due to attacks of Botrytis, a fungus 
which, in several forms, attacks many garden 
plants. In southern gardens aphides often 
attack the young seedlings, but are easily 
destroyed by spraying with a nicotine 
Insecticide, . 

There are many varieties. of Asters both 
single and double, all useful for pot culture, 
although the dwarfer kinds are generally 
preferred. for. this. purpose. 


CENTAUREAS. 


THE genus Centaurea includes — several 
beautiful, hardy annuals. C. Cyanus, the 
Cornflower, is one of our best blue-flowered 
annuals, and there are both white and rose 
coloured varieties. Seeds should be sown 
about the middle of September, and the seed- 
lings given the same treatment as generally 
advised for this class of plants. Grown on 


into six-inch pots they make fine large 
specimens. 
Centaurea moschata, the Sweet Purple 


Sultan; and C suaveolens, the Sweet Yellow 
Sultan, of which there are white, purple and 
heliotrope coloured varieties, are very popular 
for supplies of cut flowers. Even in the 
open their cultivation is not always attended 
with success, while successful cultivation in 


pots is as difficult. They are best raised 
from seeds sown towards the end of 
January, and as the seedlings do not 


transplant readily the seeds are best sown 
directly into sixty-sized pots, afterwards thin- 
ning them to three or four in a pot and 
potting them on as they require it. Good 
examples should be flowered in six-inch 
pots. Watering must be carefully done at 
all times; and I would advise the use of 
old mortar rubble in the potting compost, 
as I believe lime is important in the 
successful cultivation of Sweet Sultans, for 
they seem to be happiest in a calcarcous 
soil. They should be grown perfectly cool 
in an airy greenhouse, and should be kept 
neatly staked and tied, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
of hardy annuals, viz., 
single flowers, of which 
varieties growing about 
in height; С. coronarium, 
inches high, with white and yelow doubl 
flowers; and C. segetum, two varieties of 
which, Evening Star and Morning Star, are 
very useful for pot culture. All are easily 
grown in any good potting compost. Seeds 
may be sown during September and January. 
and again towards the end of June for 
autumn flowering, for which purpose I have 
found the taller growing varieties very 
useful; if four plants аге placed in a 
single pot and grown on into eight-inch pots 
they make fine specimens for standing on 
the ground. They are also useful for cutting. 
J. Coutts. 


include several aperies 
C. carinatum, with 
there are several 
two-and-a-half feri 
about — eighteen 





HARDY CYCLAMER. 


CvcLAMEN Coum is now in flower. The 
true colour of the type is deep carmine. 
but there is a great variation of shade. and 
the light pink-coloured and whitish flowers 
are much more common than those of deep 
hue. In our garden here the type is often 
eliminated by its varieties and it is necessary 
to plant it in another part of the garden 
to keep it true. The seeds are carried far 





by ants, thanks to the syrup with which 
they are coated. I have observed these 
little pests carrying the relatively heavy 


Cyclamen repandum is 
Geneva, but, if 


seeds for ten metres. 
not hardy with us at 


covered with moss or Spruce branches, it 
resists our winters. This Cyclamen 1з 
abundant in South Italy but, alas, how 


difficult to get it true! A friend of mine, 
who stayed at Rome, wrote offering me 
several thousands of the true C. repandum 
which had been offered him by a clever 
gardener of that city. I paid for them and 
received the seeds in due course, but there 
was not one seed of C. repandum; all were 
of the common C. hederaefolium which grows 
in Switzerland in two different places and is 
found in Savoy in certain districts, some- 
times mixed with С. europaeum. 


Cyclamen balearicum is a very rare species 
and sweetly fragrant; it flowers in May and 
produces white flowers. It grows not only 
in the Balearic Isles but also in a few 
places in the south of France. — Several 
years ago I obtained the rarest species of 
all, C. Rohlfsanum. It was in 1917, during 
the war period, and the corms remained at 
the frontier for three months, so that when 
I received them they were all rotten. They 
were enormous corms, much larger than 
those of any other species, even those of 
C. hederaefolium. An Italian botanist who 
at that time was staying as a soldier in 


Bengasi, went into the Cyrenaic desert to 
get the corms, and after two days found 
them in a little oasis where the rocks 


em^rged from the sand level, and in the 
deep fissures containing old, black leaf mould 
he found the plants growing. In 1919 1 
obtained seeds of this Cyclamen, and the 
very few plants I raised have not yet 
flowered. But the leaves are very interesting ; 
Hildebrand gives a drawing of them in his 
Monograph (Die Gattung Cyclamen, Plate VI). 
The foliage is deeply and irregularly cut 
into variously shaped lobes and the nerves 
are very prominent. The flowers are deep 
carmine coloured, appear in autumn, and are 
sweet smelling. In С. Rohlfsanum the 
anthers are long and placed against the style, 
forming a dense yellow spike which prolongs 
the flower, as in Dodecatheon. Hildebrand 
states that this plant has only been cultivated 
once, ic. in Boissier’s Garden at Valleyres 
(Vaud) by Mr. W. Barbey. We hope 
however, to flower it here. H. Correvon, 
Floratre, Geneva. 
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MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


SAVE for a few days of mild weather, 
March was unusually cold The month both 
came in and went out like a lion. Cold 
winds from the north and east were a 
persistent feature. The rainfall amounted to 
1.65 inch, which is well below the average. 
According to my records of the state of 
vegetation each year this is a very late 
spring. Judging from the date of blooming 
of Myrobolan Plum, the earliest Daffodils, the 
yellow Crocus and the wild Primroses, it is 
ant least a month later than the spring of 
last year, and quite as backward as that of 





1922. In the circumstances it appears 
wonderful that fruit trees should move at 
all, but it seems that their buds cannot 


remain dormant indefinitely, no matter how 
low the temperature may be. It was not 
until the end of the month, however, that 
the fruit buds of Pears and the earliest- 
blooming Plums and Apples showed at all 
prominently, and they were still a long way 
‘from opening. Last year several varieties of 
Plums bloomed during March, whilst Red 
and Black Currants and Gooseberries showed 
their buds. 

So far as hardy fruits are concerned the 
late season is all to the good, but one 
would like to see a change to milder con- 
ditions now. When it comes there should be 
a good chance of the weather remaining kindly, 
in which case the blooming period will be 
got over quickly, and insect pests will have 
less opportunity to do harm than they do 
in a season when the bloom hangs about in 
a half developed state. 

In my case the late spring is а blessing 
because it has allowed me to overtake arrears 
of work caused by the wet autumn. Planting 
has been concluded under good conditions, 
and pruning, which was decidedly behind, 
will now be finished before the buds get too 
far advanced, and before it becomes necessary 
to divert the labour to spraying. 


SPRING CULTIVATION. 


THis year I made a great point of starting 
cultivation early. Very often the land һа» 
been allowed to become too hard and dry. 
The whole of the ground has been cultivated 
once, and some of it twice. This will let 
the air into the soil and make subsequent 
work easier. A cultivator with chisel-pointed 


tines again proved the best of the horse- 
drawn implements, though а spring-tined 
cultivator also did some good work where 


the ground was not too hard. Where there 
was not space for the horses to work the 
Simar rotary motor tiller gave the usual 
excellent result. This machine is nearing the 
end of its life, but it is so useful that 1 
shall feel obliged to replace it in spite of 
the heavy outlay. 

A very good job has been made of a 
plantation of Black Currants which had been 
somewhat denuded of soil by last season's 
hoeing. In many cases the roots around the 
collar of the bush were showing on the 
surface, which is very bad for this subject. 
A double-breasted plough drew а shallow 
furrow midway between the rows, and the 
soil thrown out on each side was drawn up 
to the bushes with hoes and shovels. The 
cultivator followed to break up the alleys. 

Рооітку UNDER TREES. 

1 do not like the look of an orchard in 
which a neighbour is trying fowls and ducks. 
Eggs are coming in well, but the ground is 
trodden down as if a steam roller had been 
over it. "The grass is kept down to some 
extent, but there is no doubt that it will 
have to be mown once during the summer, 
and the trampling of the birds will make 
this a difficult task. I am aware that some 
growers report well the results secured by 
running poultry in orchards; but it remains 
to be seen how the trees will withstand 
drought with the ground beneath them 
trampled hard. 
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SPRAYING PLUMS. 
PLUMS will be ready for spraying as soon 
as the weather becomes favourable. The 
stem-mothers of the leaf-curling — aphis 


could be found on them several weeks ago; 
now they are waiting on the outsides of 
the buds. It looks almost as if we might 
have a repetition of last year’s bad attack 
of this troublesome pest. I shall spray with 
nicotine and soft soap, which will certainly 
kill all that are touched by the wash. 
Ammonium  polysulphide will be added as 
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used whilst the buds are dormant, say in 
February or in early March. If used as late 
as one dares it should kill the stem-mother 
aphides. It will certainly be worth $a trial 
another year. 

APPLE SCAB. 


the reasons why it is difficult to 
compete with imported Apples is that the 
latter are generally quite free from scab. 
Home growers are often blamed for по! 
growing their fruit equally clean. In a 
favourable season they can do so; but our 
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an experiment to see whether it will do 
anything against brown rot. Although dead 
wood has been cut out so far ав possible 
there are plenty of small portions showing 
pustules of the disease, and it is against 
these that the fungicide will be used. I 
choose ammonium polysulphide because it is 
the only fungicide which can be mixed with 
a soapy wash, and I dare not omit soap 
because of its help to the nicotine in killing 
aphides. The difficulty with the winter stage 
of brown rot is to wet thoroughly the 
downy pustules, which throw off the moisture. 
The East Malling Research station recommends 
for the purpose a wash of 1 lb. caustic soda 
and 1 lb. soft soap to 10 gallons of water. 
The soap is intended to wet the pustules 
thoroughly, and the caustic soda to burn 
them of. This wash, of course, must be 
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measires for preventing scab, .whieh аге 
exactly the same as those of our overseas 
competitors, are only Spartially successful in 
a wet season. The best of the boxed Apples 
that arrive in this country come from arid 
regions where the climate makes the control 


of scab much easier than it is in this 
country. As a proof that it is a matter of 
climate and not of method comes the news 


that Tasmania is shipping to us this year 
450,000 cases of Apples, of which practically 
100 per cent are disfigured by scab. The 
season has been so unfavourable, and the 
growers are so hard hit, that the export 
regulations have been relaxed to allow of 
the shipment of this fruit. Аз a rule no 
fruit showing more than 30 per cent. blemish 
from scab is accepted for export. In this 
country seasons which favour scab and make 
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its complete control impossible, are all too 
frequent. However, the grower who applies 
the usual preventives every year always has 
a larger proportion of clean fruit than the 
grower who meglects these precautions. 


Brack CunRANTS. 

W. T. (p. 100) is quite correct in saying 
that Baldwin has proved much the heaviest 
eropper of all varieties of Black Currants at 
East Malling, but 1 think that he is the 
first person 1 have known to doubt its 
being more susceptible than other varieties 
to bud mite. From my, point of view there 
are other objections to it. It is a weak 
grower, and my land, which is not really 
Black Currant land at all, needs strong 
growers. Then the fruit is small and late. 
Boskoop Giant crops very much better with me 
than it does at East Malling, and the fruit 
is large and early. The choice of varieties 
is no doubt much influenced by locality. 
The Norfolk growers, for instance, who get 
the finest crops, mostly grow the French 
type, including, of course, Seabrook's Black. 
The wisest plan is probably to grow all four 
types, because one may do well in a season 
when others fail. In some years, for instance, 
I have had a heavy crop of Victoria, which 
in other seasons gives very poor resulta. 

1 do not agree that cross-fertilisation is 
necessary. What is required is self-fertilisa- 
tion by insects, because, in the bloom of 
all varieties except Baldwin, the pistil extends 
beyond the anthers, and the sticky pollen 
does not reach the former unless carried 
there by insects. Hence the “running off” 
їп many varieties and the free setting of 
Baldwin. Insect fertilisation depends largely 
on conditions at blooming time, whether or 
not they favour the flight and work of insects. 
The shelter afforded to insects by close 
planting is said to be one reason why this 
encourages heavy cropping. 

I now have on my place Boskoop Giant, Sea- 
brook’s Black, French Black, and an unnamed 
variety, evidently of the Victoria type, supplied 
to me by a reader of this journal in Scotland: 
and my next-door neighbour has some 
Baldwins. In а few years time, therefore, I 
hope to learn more about the performance 
of the different types. What I want more 
than anything is resistance to reversion, for 
on this more than anything else, depends 
the success of Black Currant growing at the 
present time. Market (Grower. 





. SOIL IMPROVEMENT. 








COAL ASHES FOR HEAVY LAND. 


FoR many years I have used coal ashes 
in the kitchen garden and fruit plantations, 
for I find they give good results on our 
soll, which is very shallow, and consists of 
& heavy loum resting on a heavy iron clay. 
In some places it is impossible to work the 
land with a graft and it is necessary to 


use a pickaxe to move the second spit. 
When this is done I use all the coal ashes 
available to mix with the second spit; the 
ashes keep the texture of the soil open and 
make the ground work much better next 
time it is moved, whilst they are not 
detrimental to the surface xoil if it is 
inclined to be heavy. After a few VOR IN 
working it is remarkable how well plants 
grow in land that has been thus lightened 


with the usual treatment of manuring and 
liming. I use the coal ashes largely for 
fruit trees where the soil is inclined io be 


heavy, and if half decayed leaves are 
mixed with the ashes, it is surprising how 
the fibrous roots grow into it; the ashes 
are very lasting and keep the soil open 
after the leaves are exhausted. In many 
large establishments the ash bin from the 
mansion is emptied at the garden; these 
"shes аге not quite so coarse, but тау be 
used in the same way as the above, or 
mixed. together with leaves. These need. to 
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be screened and the cinders used for the 
stokehole fires in the spring ог early 
autumn, when only a small fire is necessary, 
thus economising the coal. 

In many places the ashes are used for 
path making, but I do not consider they 
are suitable for the purpose, as they soon 
work into a dirty condition and always 
pick up after a sharp frost if walked upon. 


If the paths are on the incline the ashes 
disappear down the drains after heavy 
rains. Clinkers are more suitable for path- 
making; they may be broken to the size 
required and they last müch longer than 
ashes. 
LIME FOR HEAVY SOIL. 

THE soil in this district is, in places, 


very heavy, especially where it rests on the 
iron clay. I find such land requires «double 
the lime that ordinary soil does to make it 
at all workable or effective, especially where 
the ground has not been under cultivation. 
When bringing ground of this heavy nature 
into cultivation I have used as much as 
two bushels of lime to the rod, and after a 


few years this amount seems to disappear, 
as the ground is trenched two feet deep. 
The next time the ground is trenched I 


use lime very liberally with all the opening 
material I can collect and the combination 
of such material and lime helps to make 
the ground more workable. 

The clay in these gardens runs in veins, 
sometimes wide and deep, and joining this 
clay soil there is a vein of sandy loam 
resting on clay. For such ground chalk is 
more suitable than lime owing to its slow 
action and it does not disappear so quickly 
Moreover, it does not require so heavy a 
dressing of chalk as of lime. The same 
applies to our medium loam where the vein 
of iron-stone appears. This soil is shallow, 
owing to stone being near the surface. As 
& rule not enough lime is used on heavy 
soils simply because the lime kilnes are a 
long distance away, making it an expensive 
dressing by the time it reaches its desti- 
nation. The cheapest way is to have it 
drawn straight from the kiln by a lorry ; 
the cost of transit is less and not so much 
of the material is wasted as when sent by 
rail. E. Neal, Tilgate Gardens, Crawley. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


LITTLE KNOWN APPLES OF GOOD 
QUALITY. 


TiBBERTON CoDLIN or Cow Apple is a 
Gloucestershire-raised variety and was intro- 
duced by the late Mr. Walter Hume of 
Cheltenham. The fruits are of medium sIze, 
conical, yellow, flushed red, with russety 
patches. This Apple is a splendid cooker, and 
not to be despised for dessert, towards the 
month of March. 

Vicar of Beighton is a large, handsome 
culinary Apple of late keeping qualities. The 
colour is deep bright crimson, and the skin 
is mottled and striped with yellow. It is in 
season until May and is a useful acquisition, 

Herring's Pippin is a useful dessert Apple 
in September and October. The flesh is yellow, 
crisp, апа sweet, with a pleasant aroma. It 
is a handsome fruit, the colouration being 
intense and well-marked. It is one of the 
best Apples for cultivating in pots, and a 
pot specimen is a very ornamental subject. 

In Monarch, I consider we have one of the 
best late Apples in cultivation, the large 
size of the fruit being a great advantage for 
culinary purposes ; this fine Apple is bound to 
be planted extensively in the future. The 
tree is very quick in coming into bearing, 
und as a market Apple will be much in 
request. The contour of the fruit is round, 
making the variety suitable for close packing. 
The colour tis pale yellow, with a bright red 
flush, faintly striped with fred. The tree ia 
vigorous of growth, making it useful for all 
systems of training. /'omona. 
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THE GROWING OF CUCUMBERS IK 
FRAMES. 





THe most economical method of obtaining 


a constant supply of Cucumbers from now 
onwards through the summer is to grow 
the plants in frames over a hotbed. The 
best materials for the making of the 


hotbed are Oak or Beech leaves and stable 
manure in about equal proportions; later in 
the season almost anything having a vege- 
table basis will do to mix in the heap, 
including grass mowings from lawns. For 
earlier hotbeds, however, leaves апа stable 
manure only should be used. Mix the dung 
and leaves together in a large heap, for the 
hotbed at this season must not be stinted 
in material Assuming that equal parts of 
leaves and manure have been fermented and 
turned on two or three occasions, the beds 
may be made forthwith. If manure largely 
predominates in the heap, extra turning is 
necessary to allow the gases of fermentation 
to pass away; the free use of leaves 
neutralises the tendency to rapid fermenta- 
tion and absorbs any noxious gases which 
may develop from the manure. 


Set out the positions of the beds by 
driving a stake at each corner; the bed 
should be two feet longer and wider than 
the frames, so that there will be a margin 
of one foot ail around it. For Cucumbers at 
this season, the bed should be not less than 
4 foet to 4} feet high at the back and 3) 
feet to 4 feet at the front. Place the 
materials in layers one foot or во thick, 
giving the requisite pressure by treading ax 
the work proceeds; if a bed is put together 
loosely the fermentation will be rapid and 
soon exhausted. Оп the contrary, if the 
bed is trampled too hard, air, which is the 
main source of fermentation, is unable to 
enter and the heat will develop slowly and 
perhaps never be sufficient to do useful 
work. Give just enough pressure to prevent 
rapid and unequal settlement of the materials 
after the bed has commenced to furnish 
warmth. Bury a thermometer in the bed 
and when the heat is steady at about 85° 
soil may be placed on the surface and the 
plants set out when the soil has become 
well warmed. When the drops of water 
which condense on the inside of the frame 
are colourless, it may be taken as a guide 


that it is safe for the plants to be 
inserted. 
If the beds are made in April seeds of 


Cucumbers and Melons may be sown singly 
in 3-inch pots the day the beds are formed. 
and if all goes well the young plants will 
be fit for planting by the time the heat of 
the bed is suitable. Place turf grass side 
downwards along the bed near the back of 
the frame, forming a foundation for the soil 
about 30 inches wide. The compost should 
consist of good turfy loam and lime rubble; 
manure and leaf mould are not required as 
the roots may be fed with a stimulant when 
the plants actually require it. The soil should 
form а narrow ridge running the whole 
length of the frame and one or two plants 
should be set to each light 6 feet in width. 
The hill or ridge of soil being narrow the 
young plants will soon push their roots 
through the sides of it, when more soil 
that has been previously placed along 
the back and front of the frame for the 
two-fold purpose of keeping down steam and 
warming it, should be placed firmly against 
the roots as often as they creep to the 
surface. In the early stages the heat will 
fluctuate more or less, but the soft, moist 
heat economises syringing, whilst the covering 
of the frame at night with dry mats will 
ensure an atmosphere in which the plants will 
revel. Train the main vines outward, pinch 
them before they reach the sides of the frame, 
and stop the laterals at the first joint 
beyond the fruit — Increase the supply of 
tepid water as the season advances and the 
plants gain strength. Ventilate tho frame 
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early on bright mornings and close it sufficiently 
early after noon to ensure the sun’s heat raising 
the temperature to 90°. If linings are 
applied to the frames the beds [will hardly 
require rebuilding; if the heat fluctuates 
much it may be necessary to turn and 
regulate the linings at the back and front 
of the frame occasionally. Guard against 
overcrowding of the growths and stop and 
regulate. the shoots as it becomes necessary. 
Thin the fruits freely if extra fine specimens 
are required. F. Jordan. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Puschkinia scillioides.—I was pleased to 
read the appreciative note on this attractive 
little bulb on p. 185. It is, so far as I 
know, quite hardy in light soil, but it 
suffers greatly from the attacks of slugs, 
especially when it is just emerging from Ше 
soil in spring. P. libanotica is referred to 
P.  sceillioides, of which it seems only a 
variety, with finer flowers and more robust 
growth. P. sceilliokles compacta is frequently 
sold as P. libanotica compacta, and is, in 
my opinion, a form of that variety. At one 
time I was impressed by it, but lapse of 
vears has changed my view and to me it 
now looks heavy and ungraceful compared 
with the typical form. But I hope that the 
note by J. may bring this charming little 
flower a number of admirers. S. Arnott. 


Snowdrops.—From the recent notes in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, and from letters which 
have reached me from various correspondents 
there would appear to be a renewed interest 
in the. Snowdrop in its various aspects, and 
the interesting article by  Formakin, together 
with the remarks upon it cannot fail to 
stimulate the desire to know more about 
this ‘‘eurly herald of the infant year." For 
4 number of years I have been interested 
in the Snowdrop and have always taken an 
opportunity where such offered of secing it 





where it had been established for many 
years. From what I have observed I have 
not the slightest hesitation in concluding 


that the increase in most of these places is 
due to self-sceding. In many of these places 
a close examination of the flowers will show 
a considerable difference between individul 
groups, due, I believe, to these having 
sprung from a self-sown parent, which differed 
in. respect of size, etc., from its neighbours. 
Then the vast multitudes of Snowdrops to 
be seen in some estates are so great and so 
widespread that it is impossible to reconcile 
them with mere increase at the roots. Even 
the lapse of centuries would hardly account 
for such increase of the Snowdrops. I had 
once an opportunity of selecting several 
forms of Galanthus nivalis from a woodland 
where the flower had been establishod for a 
long number of years, though not so long 
as would justify the opinion that they were 
as ancient as those at  Monreith or St. 


Mary's Isle, and it із impossible to 
resist the conclusion that these were 
self-sown forms, so distinct were they 
from the normal Snowdrops of the place. 
This year my own Snowdrops аге seeding 
fuirly well although it is only since the 


very end of March that any bees were seen 
in the garden, and this was when most of 
the Snowdrops were over. I have raised a 
few Snowdrops from seeds from my own 
plants, although I have no reason to be 
proud of any of the progeny. I quite agree 
with Mr. Parkin (p. 185) in his remarks 
regarding the time it takes seedling Snow- 
drops to flower. His experience in this 
respect. seems the same as my own, with 
the exception that some seedlings aro rather 
longer in coming into bloom than others, 
6. nivalis is much more variable. than many 
suppose, and I am confident that most of 
the forms, except a very few, have been 
derived from self-sown seeds. I have seen 
Snowdrops affected by Botrytis galanthina in 
a semi-wild place and also in one of my 
former gardens. 5. Arnott. 


THE GARDE 





Romneyas.—I was greaty interested in your 
correspondent’s (Н. Correvon’s) article on 
page 188, on “ Romneyas," and must thank 
him for defining so clearly the differences 
between R. Coulteri and R. trichocalyx. If 
the distinct characteristics of tho latter 
always hold good, viz., its habit of spread- 
ing by underground stems to great distances, 
and throwing up therefrom large quantities 
of growths or suckers; also if, as your 
correspondent states, the blooms have no scent, 
or at least a very different odour, апа the 
stamens are yellow instead of orange, there 
should be no difficulty in anyone recognising 
these two species which even Mr. W. J. 
Bean admits are hardly. distinguishable in 
leaf and stem (Trees and Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Isles, vol. ii., page 415). Romneya 
Coulteri has long been established here. and 
thrives remarkably well on a sheltered south 
border, its summer growths reaching up to 
eight feet high, and when covered with its 
large, sweetly-scented flowers, it is an object 
of great interest to our many visitors during 
August. Your correspondent asks ‘how can 
the plant be increased Y”, and indeed this 
is very simple when you know. The under- 
pround roots, if cut up into pieces about 


two inches long, and = placed in pans or 
boxes of leafy soil, soon develop a crown 
after the manner of Anchusa, or Seakale, 


and when started may be transferred to separate 
pots and grown on until they are large enough 
to transfer:to their permanent quarters. They 
resent disturbance at the roots and must 
be kept in suitable sized pots, and planted 
in the part in which they are intended to 
remain, It is a long cry from Geneva to 
Ayrshire, and no doubt it will bo of interest 
to many to find R. Coulteri thriving in 
both of these widely separated districts. 
Alfred T. Harrison, Culzean Castle Gardens, 
by Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Young Lads and Horticulture.—Tho average 
weekly wage offered for highly skilled gardeners 
is 38s., and, generally, applicants for a situation 
are required to perform other duties not 
appertaining to the gardening profession. 
The low wages offered are, in my opinion, 
the one disadvantage in inducing ambitious 
lads to take up the profession. One of 
your correspondents refers to the need for 
scholarships in horticulture, but the fees, 
expenses, &c., are prohibitive to the ordinary 
working-man’s son. The romuncration offered 
to gardeners is not sufficient to attract lads 
to serve their time and undertake courses 
in horticulture; they know that on reaching 
maturity the wages they would receive. in 
return. for their study and efficiency could 


be easily earned by an average labourer. 
* Dunelmian." 
-——I am surprised to see that your corres- 


poudents attach so much importance to 
scientific training in horticulture. Of what 
use is such training? I would like to cite 


my own experience. Last year I completed 
a very thorough course of study in the 
principles and practice of horticulture; I 
worked hard and passed an examination or 
two, including the — N.D.H. Preliminary. 
Thea I tried to find a situation. If 1 
applied for a research appointment, I was 
informed that a = scientist was required; if 
for a post as instructor or in commercial 
work, I was told that a man of practical 
experience was wanted. Apparently neither 
deseription is applicable to myself. What 
was I to do? The only feasible course 
seamed to be that I should start at the 
bottom as a labourer; I did so, und am 
still a labourer. I don't mind it; I do my 
best and am, I believe, tolerably efficient, 
But I do regret my scientific training—the 
expenditure of three yeors of my lifo and 
иа Certain umount of my father’s money, 
which, it seems, is going to prove of little 
use to me in my career, but rather will be 
the grounds of а distinet prejudice against 
ine. I recommend Mr. Dufton, and all such 
as he, to continue to be purely practical 
men; they will, I believe, find that the 
quickest road to promotion. Disillusioned. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ROSE. 


THe Spring Rose Show of the National 
Rose Society was held in the R.H.S. Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, on Friday, 
the llth inst, and although the weather 
was distinctly wet and соіа, there was, 
nevertheless, a large attendance, and through- 
out the day the Hall was well filled with 
Rose enthusiasts. The season has been very 
bad for Roses under glass and consequently 
many of the classes were poorly repre- 
sented. One Gold Medal and one Certificate 
of Merit were awarded to new varieties. 


GoLp MEDAL. 


Rose America.—This variety 
commerce for the past year or 
proving to be a very popular 
flower for forcing under glass. © 
are large and full, 


has been in 
two and is 

commercial 
The blooms 
fragrant and of a rich 


shade of pink, a tone which has proved 
highly attractive under artificial light. 
The plant is of strong growth, a free 
flowerer, and may be recommended for 
garden decoration. The variety was raised 
by Mr. E. J. Hitt in the United States, 
lust year, when shown by Mr. Е. J. 
Hicks, it received an Award of Merit from 
the R.H.S. Shown by Messrs. G. BECK- 


WITH AND Sons, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 


Гохе Clovelly.—A hybrid -tea 


variety of 
clear, pale pink colour. 


The growth is very 


strong and the blooms are produced on 
long, firm stems. In the bud the flowers 
are long and pointed, and when fully 


developed their form is full and exquisitely 
shaped. Shown by Mr. E. J. Hicks, Hurst, 
Berks. 

OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Other novelties entered were Annie Laurie, 
raised by the Stuppy Floral Co., St. Joseph, 
U.S.A. and shown by Messrs. G. BECKWITH 
AND Sons. It is a sport from Madame 
Butterfly, but much paler in colour, and th» 
outer petals, with age, become a dingy buff 
shade. The flower is very full, slightly 
fragrant, and of good forin. г 

Fairy Queen, a Wichuraiana variety with 
white flowers measuring fully three inches 
across was shown by Mr. W. E. CHAPLIN, 
Waltham Cross. In the bud stage the 
colour is rich apricot, developing to pure 
white as the flower ages. The same firm 
also entered Pearl White, a H.T. variety 
with white, well-shaped flowers, but lacking in 
fullness, Messrs. G. BECKWITH AND SONS 
also showed the varieties Mrs. Beckwith, 
raised by J. Pernet Ducher, Rhone, France; 
the flowers are highly fragrant and creamy- 
white; Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren, a 
good flower of a colour slightly brighter 
than Lady Hillingdon; and Elsie Beckwith, 


a finely shaped = flower, slightly brighter in 
colour than America. Mr. E. J. Hicks. also 


showed America. in fine condition. 


NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES. 


In the class for a group of Roses placed 
on the floor in a space not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty square feet, Messrs. A. J. 
and C. ALLEN, Norwich, were deservedly 
awarded the first prize for a highly decorative 
exhibit. ‘Ph: centre was occupied with 
large, beautifully trained and well-flowered 
specimens of Rambler Roses, including 
Sodenia, a d'ep-pink double flower, Lady 
Godiva, Romto, deep red; Albertine, a 
Wichuraiana variety, with large flesh-pink 
flowers and Paul's Scarlet. Climber. Towards 
the front were magnificent standard specimens 
of Lady Hillingdon, Hadley, Golden Ophelia, 
and America, while the groundwork 
sisted шашу of Polyantha 
which La Reine Elizabeth, searlet; Verdun, 
deep rose-pink ; and Eblouissant, with large 
trusses of bright red flowers are a selection. 
The other competitor, Мт. W. E. CHar in, 
Waltham Cross, was placed second with an 
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exhibit of finely grown plants. The ground- 
work consisted of pot specimens fof hybrid 
Tea varieties, relieved here and there with 


standard specimens, while the centre con- 
sisted of a column of climbing sorts. 
Included among the many varieties were 


Mrs.  Tresham Gilbey, pale  salmon-pink ; 
Hoosier Beauty, crimson; Souvenir de Madame 
Boullet, feream slightly flushed with pale 
flesh-pink ; William Bowyer, deep crimson, 
King Edward VII, a Polyantha variety with 
blush flowers and Fairy Queen, a new 
Wichuraiana variety with large white flowers. 

Of the three exhibitors in the class for a 


table group of cut Roses arranged in a 
space not exceeding twenty feet by three 
feet, Messrs. B. R. CANT and Sons, Col- 
chester, won the premier award for a 


group of high quality blooms, including the 


new  Pernetiana variety Sovereign, «сер 
yellow; Covent Garden, a good deep crimson 
variety; Padre, coppery-scarlet; Phoebe, a 
charming cream-white flower; Golden Ophelia 
and Constance Casson, rich carmine. The 
second prize went to Mr. ErisHA J. Hicks, 
Hurst, Berks., who also had a magnificent 
group in which were fine epergnes of Climb- 
ing Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. Elisha Hicks, 
pale blush; America,  rose-pink; Ophelia, 
Queen of the Belgians, a large semi-double 
pink flower; and Coral Cluster, a beautiful 
Polyantha variety. Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, 
was awarded the third prize; he showed ex- 


cellent specimens of Climbing Richmond, 
К. of K., the new Allan Chandler, semi- 
double scarlet flower, and Seagull, & white 


climbing variety. 

In the class for a group of Polyantha 
varieties, arranged on the floor in a space 
not exceeding fifty square feet, Rev. J. H. 
PEMBERTON, Havering-atte-Bower, was placed 
first with & charming group, which included 
Kosters Orleans, a fiery crimson flower; 
Echo, with large pink blooms; White Echo, 
Ellen Poulsen, deep pink; and Juliana, 
pale salmon. Mr. ErisHA J. HicKS, was 
second with good specimens of Edith Cavell, 
crimson, and its sport Lady Reading, of 
deeper colour; Ellen Poulsen, White Orleans, 
and Baby Tausendschon. 

Mr. W. E. CHAPLIN wag the sole competitor 
in the class for six pillar Roses in not fewer 
than four varieties, and showed excellent 
specimens of Royal Scurlet, a new variety 
with semi - double scarlet flowers; Emily 
Gray, apricot-yellow; The Beacon, a large 
single ower of bright scarlet colour; 
Tausendschon, and Paul’s Scarlet Climber. 

The class for twenty-four exhibition 
blooms in not fewer than eighteen varieties 


attracted two competitors, the first prize 
being gained by Messrs B. R. CANT AND 
Nons. The blooms were of outstanding 
quality and included Lady Roundhay, a 


Pernetiana variety of coppery yelow colour; 
Constance Casson, apricot red; Padre, coppery 
scarlet; Juliet, Mabel Drew, Golden Ophelia, 


Phoebe, cream white; Sovereign. Covent 
Garden, Rev. Page Roberts and Esme. Mr. 
ELısHa J Hicks was second with good 


flowers of Gladys Holland, buff; Geo. Dickson, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Premier, and a magnificent 
specimen of Ulrich Brunner, which was 
awarded the Society's Silver-Gilt Medal as 
the best bloom in the Nurserymen's Classes. 

In a similar class for twelve blooms, one 
variety only, Mr. A. Т. Goopwtn, Maidstone. 
lod with a perfect dozen flowers of Maréchal 
Niel; Mr. E. J. Hioxs was second with 
America, and Messrs. B. R. CANT AND Sons 
third with Constance Casson. 

For two baskets of cut Roses, two distinct 


varieties, Mr. E. J. Hicks. the only 
competitor in this class, gained first prize 
with the varieties Lady Hillingdon and 
Evelyn, a pale pink flower; while for a 


single basket of blooms, one variety. Mr. A. 
T. GoopwrN, Maidstone, was easily first with 
Maréchal Niel. 

Mr. E. J. Hicks was the only exhibitor 
in the classes for a basket of twelve blooms 
al«o in that for six blooms of new varieties and 
was awarded the first prize in both classes: 


Mrs. H. 
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in the latter class he showed the varieties 
Courtney Page, scarlet cerise; Mra. Beckworth, 
cream; Evelyn Marland, salmon; America, 
Winnett and Hawlmark Scarlet. 


AMATEUR CLASSES. 


For a group of cut Roses arranged on a 
table space not excerding five feet by three 
feet, the only competitor was Mr. О. А. 
Hammond, Baron Hill, who showed 
excellent vases of Richmond, Avoca, Ophelia. 


Mrs. Н. Morse, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Frau 
Karl Druschki and а basket of mixed 
varieties. Мг. E. J.  HorraND, Sutton. 


Surrey, had a magnificent show of blooms 
in the class for twelve blooms in not fewer 
than six varieties; outstanding flowers were 
Mrs. J. Н. WELOH, rose-pink, which was 
awarded the Society's Silver-gilt Medal ав 


the best bloom in the amateur classes; 
Hadley, Modesty. cream-tinted rose; Candeur 
Lyonaise, white; W. Shean, pink, and 


Gorgeous, full orange-yellow. 

Mr. G. A. HAMMOND secured first prize in 
the class for six blooms of one variety and 
showed large, finely shaped flowera of Mrs. 


Foley Hobbs: the second prize went to 
Mr. H. OPPENHEIMER, Caterham, who dis- 
played the variety Maréchal Niel. There 


was only one entry in the class for six 
blooms, not fewer than four varieties, the 
first prize being awarded to Mr. L. P. 
RoBERTSs, Dorking, whose specimens included 
Yvonne Vacherot, pale cream-pink; Augustus 
Hartmann, red, and Dean Hole. Likewise 
in the class for a basket of cut flowers 
there was but one exhibitor—Mr. С. A. 
HAMMOND—who receive: the first prize for 
good blooms of G. Amedee Hammond, 
apricot, shading to fawn. For a basket of 
mixed varieties Mr. E. J. HOLLAND gained 
the premier award with a basket in which 
pink varieties predominated. Mr. H. A. 
DARLINGTON, Potters Bar, was second, and 
Mr. G. Marriot, Carlton, Nottingham, third. 
The last-named competitor was first for a 
basket containing twelve blooms, followed 
by Mr. J. N. Hart, Potters Bar. 


ARTISTIC SECTION. 


In the Artistic Section devoted to nursery- 
men, the class for a dinner table decoration 
attracted five entrants, and so keen was the 
competition that the arrangements from 
Mrs. H. May, Waltham Cross, and Mrs. F. 
A. Вгрк, Farnham, were placed equal firsts. Both 
exhibitors used the variety Madame Butterfly 
with exceptionally good effect. The second 
prize went to Mrs. E. PAuL, Cheshunt, who 
also employed the above-mentioned variety, 


and Mrs. Tisnaut, Woodford (Green, was 
Placed third. 

For a bowl of eut Roses arranged with 
their own foliage, Mrs A. R. Bribe took 
the first place. with the variety Pilgrim, a 
rose-pink flower; Mrs. TispALL was second 
with Madame Butterfly, and Mrs. E. Pauw 


third. 

In similar classes for amateur competitors 
only, there were five contestants in the 
dinner table class, and Mrs. CouRTNEY PAGE, 
Enfield, was awarded chief honours with a 
neat arrangementof Madame Butterfly. Miss. E. 
GRIFFITH, Finchley, was second, and employed 
Golden Ophelia: and Mrs. CHARLTON, 
Yiewsley, and Mrs. Oakrgv FısHeR, Sudbury, 
Harrow, were adjudged equal third. For a 
bowl of cut Roses Mrs. COURTNEY Page 
gained first. prize with Madame Butterfly, and 
Miss M. E. West and Miss E. GRIFFITH were 


second and third respectively, both ex- 
hibitors employing the variety Richmond. 


There were five competitors in the class for 
a vase of Roses, and Miss M. E. West was 
placed first for a large vase of Richmond. 
Miss ETHEL JONES was second, and Mrs. 
COURTNEY PaAGE third. 


INSTOW SPRING FLOWER SHOW. 


À DELIGHTFUL und interesting exhibition 


of spring flowers was held at the Rifle 
Hall, Instow, North Devon. on the 3rd 
inst. An annual exhibition has been held 


Cobley, down 
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Hinchliff, of 
the 


since 1922, when Miss K. M. 
Worlington House, Instow, conceived 
idea of holding ап exhibition of spring 
flowers without all the expense, work, 
worry and local jealousy that generally 
attends an exhibition in small places where 
judging is carried out and prizes awarded. 
At Instow there is no show committer, no 
judging, no prizes and no entrante fees, 
and the success of this method of holding 
a show suggests that it might be copied in 
numerous districts throughout the country. 
Each exhibitor shows whatever he or she іч 
able. Sometimes a considerable group of 
flowers is arranged. sometimes only one or 
two vases of flowers, and from un artistic 
point of view the effect thus produced is 
far better than the usual! stiff rows of 
single blooms or vases of three or five 
flowers. Moreover, instead of one person 
putting up the same variety in class after 
class, it is put up once for all in his 
particular group. Everyone exhibits his best 
and inspects all the other exhibits with the 
comfortable feeling that no one has pro- 
nounced his to be second and somebody 
else’s first. | 

On this occasion the Daffodils were the 
best yet shown at Instow, although the 
very late season made it imposssble to 
exhibit Poeticus varieties and the late white 
trumpets. Fortunately, however, the general 
level of excellence rises year by year. A 
forty-two feet run of three-tier staging was 
covered with groups ranging from fifty-two 
varieties shown by Miss  Hinchliff, and 
thirty-nine varieties shown by Mr. R. Seymour 
to a modest three varietiex. 
Miss Hinchliff's display included fine examples 
of Outpost, Sir Watkin, Southern Star. 
Golden Rose, King Alfred, Weardale Per- 
fection, Santa Maria, Maximus, Alice Knights, 
Bernardino, Homespun, Lord Kitchener, Irish 


Pearl, Mermaid and Flame. Mr. R. Seymour 
Cobley brought some magnificent flowers 
from Chircombe, Bideford, and his set 


could not have been beaten and probably 
not matched anywhere except at Birmingham 
or Vincent Square. His flowers included 
grand specimens of Magnolia, Robespierre, 
Croesus, and a number of red-cupped Barri 
and incomparabilis varieties, as yet un-named. 
The Rev. T. Buncombe was severely 
handicapped by the late season, especially as 
his garden at Black Torrington is in a cold 
locality and his soil is very heavy. He 
only managed to exhibit ten varieties and 
they included fine flowers of Elinor, Princess 
Badura, Eve, Bernardino and Yellow Poppy. 
Mrs. Dodd, Windycroft, Instow, showed fine 
flowers of King Alfred and Weardale Per- 
fection, in addition to the  double-flowered 
Golden Rose. Fairy Queen, Stonechat and 
Sensation were among the best flowers shown 
by Mr. С. F. T. Hinchliff, Hillsley, Instow, 


Flowers other than Daffodils were shown in 


fewer numbers than usual, owing to the 
lateness of the season, but Miss Hinchliff's 
Anemones, Ranunculus,  Tulipa  florentina, 


Grape Hyacinths, Squills, and a collection 
of blue, red, orange and double Primroses 
were conspicuous and interesting features. 
The village blacksmith also put up а very 
fine collection of Primroses and Polyanthuses. 
Very few specimens of flowering shrubs were 
exhibited, but groups of greenhouse plants 
in pots were exceptionally good. especially 
those contributed by Colonel Evatt, Mr. 
C. К. T. Hinchliff and Miss Hinchliff, while 
а very nice group was also arranged by the 
local postman. 
Apples were not shown so extensively ав 
usual. but Colonel Evatt showed fine dishes 
of Sturmer Pippin, Newton Wonder, Lanes 
Prince Albert, Alfriston, Bramley’s Seedling, 
and Belle de Pontoise. Lady R. Christie, of 
Tapeley Park. also exhibited fruits. Other 
exhibitors in various sections of the show 
were Lady  Couchman. Loventor, Instow; 
Miss Guille, Westleigh House, Westleigh ; 
Mr. H. Miles, Odstock, Instow; Mr David 
Hoyles, and Mr. T. Jennings. 
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LONDON DAFFODIL SHOW. 


APRIL 15 АХО 16 — The London Daffodil 
Show held at the Royal Horticultural Hall 
on the above dates was a comparatively 
small one owing to the lateness of the 
season. The majority of the flowers shown 
were from Ireland and Cornwall. Competition 
was not keen, but the quality of some of 
the flowers was superb, notably the first- 
prize twelve varieties shown by Mr. P. D. 
WILLIAMS. In certain of the classes there 
were no entries. ‘Trade exhibits were ex- 


cellent and the three large ones made a 
good show in themselves. Although the 
specialists regretted the shortage of com- 
petitive exhibits all were surprised that во 
good a show was provided, having regard 
to the late spring and the general back 


wardness of all flowers. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


“Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the chair), 
Mrs. Brodie, Messrs. H. V. Warrender, H. G. 
Harker, R. Cory, G. W. Leak, Herbert Smith, 
C. W. Needham, J. W. Jones, С. Churcher 
J. D. Pearson, H. Backhouse, A. R. Goodwin, 
W. F. M. Copeland, F. H. Chapman, Peter 
R. Barr, Ge». Monro, Rev. Rollo Mover, and 
R. W. Ascroft (Secretary). 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Мева А very good white trumpet variety 
raised by Brodie of Brodie. The pointed 
perianth segments are pale cream and the 
trumpet is neatly frilləd and of the same 


coiour. Shown by Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN, Rye, 
Sussex. 


Everest..—lhis variety is an excellent. white 
Trumpet show flower, borne on long stems and 
measuring about three and a half inches in 
diameter. The texture is excellent, the colour 
pure, and the symmetry. good. It was raised 
by Mr. С. L. Wilson. Shown by The Donarp 
NURSERY Company, Newcastle, Co. Down. 

Tenedos.- A well-balanced Giant Leedsii 
measuring about five inches aeross. The 
segments are cream coloured, pointed and of 


good texture; the trumpet is pale citron 
yellow. Jt was raised by Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart. Shown by Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON. 
Waterford. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Mr. W. A. Warts, The Welsh Bulb Farms, 
St. Asaph, showed the varieties Brightling 
and Glorious. The former is a good Incom- 
parabilis variety suitable for market purposes ; 
the segments are pale yellow and the frilled 
cup is of bright orange-red. It received an 
Award of Merit in April 25, 1922. Glorious 
is a fine Tazetta variety raised by Mr. J. 
C. WiLLIAMs. It bears three flowers on the 


strong, long stems; the segments are whito 
and the flat “eye” of bright orange-red 
colour. 


Mr. W. F. M. CoPELAND showed Irene 


Copeland, a double eurly variety. It is a 
full flower of cream and light yellow 
colours. 

Messrs. SEYMOUR CoBLEY, Ltd., showed 
three market varieties but these were not 
placed before the Committee. The double 


form of N. Poeticus ornatus attracted much 
attention, it 1з a full flower, pure white and 
highly fragrant, and doubtless will prove of 
high commercial value as it flowers fully a 
month before the common double white 
variety. Theila is an excellent N. Poeticus 
vanety, of good substance and form, while 
Hopeful is a variety resembling Fortune, 
but the seginents are not so fine in texture 
and colour. 


OPEN CLASSES. 

In the class for twelve Trumpet varieties, 
three stems of each, there were three 
competitors, and Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON, 
Prospect Gardens, Waterford, was awarded 
the first prize for exceptionally fino blooms 
of the yellow varieties Mustapha, Cleopatra, 
Pulhan, and Luxor, together with the white 
varieties Lady Primrose, Cleopatra, and White 
Emperor. Tae DONARD NURSERY COMPANY 


THE GARDENERS 


Newcastle, Co. Down, gained the 
award with outstanding blooms of 
Waveren’s Giant, Gorgeous, Magog, and a 
number of unnamed seedlings, while the 
third prize went to Mr. F. Hersert СНАР- 
MAN, The Knoll, Rye, whose flowers were 
somewhat small. For twelve Incomparabilis 
varieties, three stems of each, Mr. J. L. 
RICHARDSON, was again the first prize winner, 
and showed magnificent blooms of Orange 
Glow, which has yellow segments and a 
bright orange-red, frilled cup; Bernardino, 
Golden Pedestal, a fine flower of beautiful 
golden yellow shade throughout; Croesus, 
Great Warley, and Macebearer. Mr. F. 
HERBERT CHAPMAN came second with good 
flowers of Fortune and St. Bernard, and a 
number of seedlings. The third prize went 
to THe Donarp NumsERY Co. 


Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON was the sole competitor 
in the class for twelve varieties belonging to 
the Barrii section and was awarded the first 
prize. Outstanding vases were those of 
Firetail, Dosoris, Red Chief, and Queen of 
Hearts, all of which had brilliantly coloured 
cups. The Donarp Nursery Company showed 
a noteworthy dozen Leedsit varieties for 
whieh they received the first prize; included 
in their set were Bridal Morn, Empire, with 
frilled, pale citron cup; Tenedos, Irish Pearl, 
and some good unnamed flowers. 

In the class for twelve Poeticus varieties 
there was but one entrant—Mr J. L. 
RICHARDSON — who showed a number ot 
varieties which were very “ green " and not in 
good form. He received the second prize and his 
best named varieties were Ringdove, Caedmon 


second 
Van 


and Horace. The same exhibitor was also 
the only competitor in the classes for six 
yellow trumpet varieties (first prize); six 


white trumpet varieties (first prize): and six 
Leedsii varieties (first prize), He was also 
successful in the class for six Incomparabilis 
varieties and showed Brightling, with frilled 


red cup; King Cup, yellow segments and 
cup, and Golden Pedestal. Mr. W. A. WATTS, 
St. Asaph, gained second prize. Mr. J. L. 


RICHARDSON, the only exhibitor, was awarded 
second prize in the classes for six Barri 
varieties with white perianth and six 
Incomparabilis varieties with white segments. 


NEW VARIETIES. 

For twelve varieties not in commerce, 
flower of each, Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS, St. 
Keverne, Lanarth, Cornwall. won the first 
prize with a magnificent selection of flowers 
of extraordinary quality. Of nained varicties 
the best were Traboe, a wonderful white 
Barri variety of fine substance, with a pro- 
minently rimmed broad cup, and Kilter, a 
Barrii variety with large, flat, frilled, deep 
orange cup. Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON came 
second with a good selection. and Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons, Covent Garden, third 


For six varieties, not yet in commerce, 
one stem of each, Capt. H. G. HAWKER, 
Strode, Ermington, Devon, the only exhibitor, 
was awarded second prize for & number of 
good seedlings, and in & similar class for 
three varieties, Mr. W. F. M. COPELAND, 
Shirley, Southampton, was the only entrant 
and was awarded second prize. 

The class for twelve seedlings not yet iu 
commerce and raised by the exhibitor attracted 
four competitors and Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS was 


опе 


again first - prize winner with а beautiful 
selection consisting principally of unnamed 
Barrii and Incomparabilis varieties. Mr. J. L. 


RicHARDSON and Miss I. Worstey, Clifton, 
Bristol, won second and third prizes respectively. 


For six varieties raised by the exhibitor 
Capt. Н. G. Hawker, was placed first with 
unnamed varieties of good form, and Mr. 
E. Н. C. Trurston, Chandler' Ford, was 
second. For three varieties, raised by the 
exhibitor, the Rev. H. R. MEYER, Walton-at- 
Stone, Hertfordshire, won first prize with 
varieties not yet named; Mr. W. Е. М. 
COPELAND, second and the Rev. G. F. С. 
PEARCE, Grampound, Cornwall, third. 
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SiNaLE BLOOM CLASSES.. 


In thé single bloom section there were ten 
competitors in the class for a yellow Trumpet 
variety. Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN won first prize 
with a magnificent flower; Мг Р. D. WIL- 
LIAMS was second, and Mr. J. L. RICHARD- 
soN third. For one bloom of a white Trumpet 
variety the last-named competitor was first, 
with the variety Nevis; Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN 
second with White Knight; and Miss I. 
WonsLEY third. There were twelve competi- 
tors in this class. 


For one bloom of a bicolor Trumpet variety, 
Mr. P. D. WiLLiAMS was placed first with 
an unnamed variety, out of eight competitors. 
Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON came second with Lady 
Primrose, and Capt. Н G. Hawker third. In 
the class for one bloom of a = Triandrus 
hybrid, Mr. W. В. CnaNrFIELD, East Lodge, 
Entield Chase, was first prize winner with 
Venetia, a charming pure white flower; Mr. 
J. L. RICHARDSON second, and Mr. P. D. 
WiLLIAMS third. Мг. F. H. CHAPMAN led in 
the class for an Incomparabilis (yellow perianth) 
variety with a magnificent bloom of Fortune; 
Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS second with а self yellow 
variety, and Mr. L. R. RICHARDSON third with 
Golden Pedestal. For ап Incomparabilis bloom 
(white perianth), Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS came 
first with a charming flower: the second prize 
went to Capt. H. G. Hawker, and the third 
to Mr. W. B. CRANFIELD. THE рохлко NuR- 
SERY COMPANY gained first prize for Trumpet. 
shaped Triandrus hybrid, with Harvest Moon, 
and Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS again was the chief 
prize winner in the class for a Barrii variety 
(yellow perianth) ; Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON was 
second, and Mr. К. H. CHaPMaw third. For 
the best bloom of a Barrii variety with white 
perianth, Mr. P. D. WirLiAMs led with a 
beautiful seedling; Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON 
second with Firetail. In the class for a Cycla- 
mineus hybrid, Mr. W. F. COPELAND secured 
first place. 


There were ten competitors in 
for a single blooin of а Leedsii 
(section 4) and Mr. P. D. 
chief honours with a refined flower; Mr. J. 
L. RICHARDSON second with Tenedos, and 
Mr. W. B. CRANFIELD third, with the same 
variety. In а similar class for а  Leedsii 
variety (Section B) Capt. HAWKER scored 
with the variety Geheimniss; Mr. P. D. 
WILLIAMS second and Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON 
third. 


Mr. W. B. CRANFIELD led in the class for 
a single bloom of a Jonquilla hydrid with 
a fine flower of Farthingale; Mr. P. D. 
WILLIAMS second and Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON 
third. For a Poeticus variety Mr. J. L. 
RICHARDSON led with the variety Ringdove ; 
the second prize went to Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS 
and the third to Capt. H. G. Hawker. 
The variety Glorious, very fine, gained the 
first prize for Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON, in 
the class for one bloom of a Tazetta hybrid 
and the same variety was shown by Mr. W. 
A. Watts who was awarded second prize. 
For a double-flowered variety, Mr. W. F. M. 
COPELAND was awarded first prize for n 
large bloom of Irene Copeland, cream and 
pale vellow ; Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON was second. 


class 
variety 
WILLIAMS took 


the 


TRADE GROUPS. 


The trade groups were а magnificent feature 
of the show and a large selection of varieties 
was staged by Messrs. BARR AND SONS which 
included many unnamed seedlings. Very fine 
named varieties were Brilliancy, of good colour; 
Golden Empress, deep vellow trumpet ; Noblesse, 
(Leedsi), Venetio, Fiery Monarch and John 
Evelyn; this exhibit was finely staged and 
the blooms clean and bright (Gold Medal). 

The Donarp NURSERY COMPANY also 
arranged a large and comprehensive exhibit 
including the varieties Magog. yellow trumpet : 
Lemon Star (Leedsi), Great Warley, bicolor 
Trumpet; Sunrise, Southern Gem, and Market 
Gem, a good Incompuarabilis variety; this waa 
a very fine display, but a trifle crowded 
(Gold Medal). 
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Mr. W. Е. M. Coperaxnp had а small 
exhibit of seedling Nareissi of his own raising 
and containing many pretty varieties. (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 


Mr. J. L. Riettarpsox had a splendid 


display of flowers representing the various 
-eetions. A few of the outstanding varieties 
were Glorious, Fortune, White Dame.  Firetail, 


Empire and Lady Primrose; there were also 
numerous unnamed — varieties (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal). 

The WErsu Всів Fikrps showed a pretty 
group in which the varieties Cleopatra, Sun- 
rise, Brightling, Conieragh. and Bedouin were 
conspicuous (Silver. Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lrp., had a group 
of high quality flowers in which "Trumpet 


varieties predominated. Of these there were 
Спе vases of Golden East, Golden Sunrise, 
Golden Glory and Rising Sun (Silver. Bank- 
ian Medal). 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


A charming display of Roses was shown 
hy Mr. EursHa J. Hicks which included. the 
varieties America, Climbing Lady Hillingdon. 
Clovelly, Mrs. Elisha’ J. Hicks and Alrs. 
Beckwith. In the group from Messrs. B. R. 
CANT AND Sons the varieties of especial merit 
were Mrs. Beatty, Covent Garden, Constance 
Casson, Rev. J. Page Roberts and Sovereign. 
Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. staged an effective 
display of Carnations in which were Eldora, 
Topsy, Salmon Beauty and Wivelsfield Apricot, 
together. with a choice selection of Dianthus 
Allwoodii and Perpetual Border varieties. 
Among the latter the variety Sussex Avondale, 
of bright salmon pink colour, was of general 
merit. 

Messrs. J. CARTER AND 
Cinerarias and Tulips in a 
colours and arranged in 
baskets. Messrs. тод кт Low AND Co. had 
4 group of greenhouse flowering plants, 
Carnations and Roses. Among the last were 


Со. 


wid 


showed 
range of 
large decorative 


fine vases of Columbia and Roselandia, the 
latter a new variety of rich apricot yellow 
colour. In a group of Carnations staged by 
Mr. С. ENGELMANN the finest. varieties. were 
Laddie, ‘Topsy, White Pearl and Vera; this 
last is a new variety of bright cerise pink 
shade. 

A circular group of Boses was arranged 


by Messrs. А. J. AND C. ALLEN, who showed 
a very fine selection of climbing, Polvunthu. 


and Hybrid Tea varieties. Early-fowering 
Tulips were shown in pots by Messrs. R. 
AND G. CUTHBERT, and the same firm also 
had a display of Azalea indica. in vartety. 
Among exhibitors of hardy plants were 
Mr. G. W. Miner, who staged a large 
group of Primroses and Polvanthuses in 


a о wide range of colour: Mr. ©. R. 


DowNER, who was responsible for a neat 
display of Aubrictias, Violas, Raoulia 
australis, and Primula La Lorraine; Messrs. 


REAMSBOTTOM AND Co., from whom came a 
collection of their famous strain of St. 
Brigid Anemones; Mr. B.  PrNnNey, who 
showed Violets; and Messrs. MANWELL AND 
BeaLk, Mr. Macrice PrRricHaRD, Messrs. WM. 
CUTBUSH AND NoN, Messrs. SKELTON AND 
Kiry, and Mr. К. G. Woop, all of whom 
exhibited rock gardens planted with choice 
subjects. Mr. J. Doveras. displayed a 


collection of choice florists A uriculas. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


ordinary monthly meeting of this 
society was hell at 5. 5t. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on Apri Ro Mr. Robert Fite, 
president, in the chair, The meeting was an 


THE 


open one, and a variety of horticultural 
subjects was discussed. The only exhibit 
was one of vegetables, from Mre J. W. 
Scarlett, Inveresk (Cultural Certificate). The 
awards in the competition for the best pot 
of spring. flowers were made as follow :— 


WEIR, 4, 
H vacinths: 
Corstorphine, 


third to Mr. JAMES 
Place, Edinburgh, for 
Mr. JAMES ARNOT, 


First and 
Churchill 

хес to 
tor Narcissi. 


THE 


GARDENERS 


Obituary. 


Charles Comfort.—We regret to have to 
record the death, at the age of 71, of Mr. 


Charles Comfort —who for over forty years was 
eardener. first to Mr. Haig, eldest brother 
of Field-Marshal) Earl Haig. and latterty to 
Mrs. Haig, his widow, at Broomfield, Midlothian 

which oecurred on April lat at Musselburgh, 


where he had resided sinee his. retirement. a 
vear or two ago. Mr. Comfort was born in 


Aberdeenshire, and he served. his apprenticeship 
with the late Mr. Berry, father of the late Mr. 


George P. Berry, of the Ministry of Argi- 
culture, at Cullen House. He took a great 
interest in the affairs of the Scottish 


Horticultural Association for many years, and 
was president of the Association in 1901 and 
1902. 


Alexander M'Millan. — There passed away 
on the 7th April one of the “grand old 
men" of horticulture in the person of Mr. 
Alex. M Millan, affectionately known as 
"Sandy. He was for many years head 
gardener at Trinity Cottage. Edinburgh. 


holding similar positions previous to that in 
Berwickshire and. Duimtrieshire. He was for 
a tine in the nurseres of Messrs. Low and 
Co., London. While at Jardine Hall, Lockerbie, 
his employer, the late Nir W. Jardine, was 
a gardening enthusiast, and among his 
visitors Mr. Chas. Darwin was frequently an 
interested eritic of the methods of. hybrid- 


isation - carried on there. Passiflora quad- 
rangularis was in those days considered a 
novelty. and Mr. Darwin questioned the 


possibility of its ever bearing fruit in this 


country; Mr. M Millan, listening to the con- 
versation, determined to try and fruit the 
plant. He was so successful that his 


employer. showed the fruits in London, much 
to Mr. Darwins surprise. While at Trinity 
Cottage the late Mr. M’Millan was a very 
successful) hybridiser of greenhouse Rhodo- 
dendrons. He was one of the pioneers of 
the Seottish Horticultural Society, now im- 
corporated with the Royal Caledonian Societ y. 
He lived to the ripe old age of 91 years 
and so boyish was his spirit that on going 
to see him two. years ago. l found him 
singing and accompanying himself on his 
violin. He was an able writer on gardening 
subjects but never could be prevailed upon 
to read his own papers to the Society, but 


some obliging friend gladly did so, as they 
were well worth hearing. One of. the most 
amusing and instructive papers was entitled 


(if my memory serves aright) ^ The Infernal 
Sparrow," Which was largely copied Бу the 
daily papers both in Britain and America. 
He was orphaned at a very early age and 
was entirely selr educated. At eight vears 
of age he was sent to a ropewalk to carn 
his living, and the ropewalk on whieh he 
was a “winder” followed the banks of a 
stream. On the trees overhanging tbe walk. 
numerous birds were alwavs in evidence and, 
being a keen student of nature, he forgot 
his winding when he saw something in- 
teresting, and his employer called. him to 
his daily grind by vigorously ringing a bell. 
He was the possessor 0f many medals and 
trophies gained in competition, To his aged 
widow and family the deepest sympathy 
will be offered. Vhough. an old friend has 
gone his work is mot forgotten. Diosma. 


Edmund Sang.--By the death recently, at 
an advanced age, of Mr. Edmund Nang, the 
lust survivor of the well known nursery firm 
of Messrs.  ě Edmund Sanz & Nons, of 
Kirkealdy, has been removed, and the 
business has now passed into. other hands. 
Tt was founded by Mr. Sangs grandfather, 
Mr. Edward Sang, who edited and completed, 
in 1812, Nicos Planters Calendar, and Was 
à noted man in his day. Mr. опоре Sang 


was a nephew of Dr. Edward Sang, the 
eminent mathematician, and also of Mr. 
John Sang, civil engineer, who invented the 
beightancasuring instrument now атату 
known as the " apomecometer, {һе first of 
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which he made with his own hands and 
presented to his friend, John Claudius 
Loudon, in 1840 (Gardeners Magazine, vol 
xvi, p. 191). The late Mr. Sang was of a 
very retiring nature, and took httle part in 
public affairs. 

Mrs. Seden.—The widow of the late John 
Seden, V.M H., who for many years was а 
prominent member of Messrs. J. Veiteh & Son- 
staff, at Chelsea. died ‘on the 8th inst, after 
a long and painful illness. 


J. C. Vaughan.—A cablegram from America 
contains the regrettable information that Mr. 
J С. Vaughan, founder and president of 
Vaughan’s seed stores, Chicago and New 
York, died of pneumonia on the 12th inst. 








TRADE NOTE. 


A Mrerina was hell at 15.  Bedton! 
Square on the 9th April 1924. Present: Mr 
R. Seymour Cobley (in. the Chair). Dr. 5. C 
Paine, Professor Maxwell Lefroy, Mrs. Evelyn 





Snell, Messrs. H. H. Wardle. J. K. Rams- 
botham, А. S. Galt, P. F. Bunyard. the 
Hon. Secretary Mr. T. Parker, and the 


Chamber Secretary. 

In response to an invitation, three sample 
manuscripts for broadcasting were subinitted 
to the April meeting of the Technica! Corm- 
mittee of the Chamber of Horticulture. 


These were :—- 
(и) Wanted! More and better Potatos: 
a critical. time for the 1924 crop: by 
Mr. А. N. Galt. (b) The Slime Fun 
and Spring Cleaning. of the Garden: by 
Mr. А. N. Galt; (c) Pests and how te 
control them: by Mr. Theodore. Parker. 


lt was resolved to send these manuscmpts 
to the British Broadcasting Company as from 
this Committee, suggesting that they should 
form a horticultural “talk of a bout 
fifteen minutes. 

A sample manuscript prepared by the Hon 
Secretary with reference to the могу, 
identification and control methods for Crown 
Gall was submitted. After discussion it wa~ 


resolved to send this to the Horticultural 
Trades’ Association for publication in the 
trade press. The point recently газе by 
the H.T.A. as to the importation of stocks 
infected with Crown Gall was = discussed and 
the Committee expressed. the opinion that 
this should not be allowed to rest but that 
the Association responsible should continue 
agitation with a view to minimising this 
serious trouble. 

The Secretary reported. that, the Educa- 
tional Film Company had invited. him te 
submit the Committees suggestions of 
additional subjects for filming. Professor 
Lefroy gave helpful advice, and it was 
agreed to ask all members to. give this 
matter their consideration before the next 
meeting. 

Messrs А. М. Galt and T. Parker were 
appointed to represent the Committee at the 
forthcoming International Hortieultural Con- 
ference of the Federation Horticole Pro- 


fessionnelle Internationale. 

А meeting of the Parliamentary and Rating 
Committee of. the Chamber of Horticulture 
was held. recently, at which it was decided 
not to proceed with the giving of evidence 
on behalf of glasshouse growers before thr 
Ministry of Health Departmental Conunittec, 
Which is inquiring into. the law and practice 
of Rating of Machinery. The reason for 
this altered decision is that to argue on the 
lines that glasshouse piping and boilers are 
machinery would seem to class 
as factories, Whereas for purposes 


glasshouses 


of rating 


assessment as a whole it is certainly desir- 
able that an effort should be made to elass 
horticulture together with agrieultmre. There- 


fore the Ministry of Health has been advised 


that the Chamber will not submit evidence 
before the Rating of Machinery Conminitte, 
but that the horticultural industry's саж 
will be stated through the medium of the 


pending new Rating and Valuation Bill. 
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ALL who find pleasure in 
The Iris. the cultivation of the Iris 
-and who does not !-— 


will discover much of interest and value in 
the recently published Report* of the first 
International Iris Conference held in Paris 
two years ago. From it the curious will 
learn from Mr. Dykes that the earliest known 
representation of an Iris occurs in an 
Egyptian bas-relief of the fifteenth century 
B.C., and those interested in the origins of 
things may discover from the same source 
that Spanish Irises are garden selections 
from Iris xiphium, whereas Dutch Irises are 
hybrids between a large-Howered form of 
that species, but known wrongly in gardens 
as 1. filifolia, and the Spanish Iris. The 
amateur who would like to take an intelli- 


gent interest in the genus will find in 
Monsieur J. Gérome's introductory article 
much that is helpful. It is only a gifted 


Frenchman who can render common-place 
facts vivid and interesting, and that is what 
М. Gérome has done. His description of 
the curious flower of the Iris 16 admirable. 
As he points out the terminology used by 
adepts is not altogether happy. Like other 
typically Monocotyledonous flowers the Iris 
has six perianth segments. The three outer 
ones—the sepals— spoken of by Miller in his 
Gardeners’ Dictionary as the ‘falling petals,” 
are usually referred to as the falls. They do 
not, however, alwavs hang dow n, curved on 
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Les Iris Cultives. Published is the Société Nationale 
d Horticulture de France, 14, Rue de Grenelle. Paris, 1973. 
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themselves. For example, in the Japanese 
Iris (I. laevigata) they stand out and are all 
of one piece. However, in Irises like 
I. germanica, they do fall. In this species 
also, running along the middle of the narrow 
part of each fall, is a line of yellow hairs, 
known as the beard and regarded formerly 
as constituting the stamens of the flower. 
The position of the beard is of importance as 
a means of distinguishing different sections 
of the genus. In Pogoniris, to which I. 
germanica belongs, the beard is confined to 
the middle band of the narrower basal part 
of each sepal. In the section Oncocyclus, 
to which 1. Susiana belongs, the beard covers 
the surface of the limb of each sepal. Others 
are beardless, e.g., from Iris Pseudacorus 
the beard is absent. Still using I. germanica 
as the type, the three upstanding inner 
perianth lobes are known as the standards. 
The essential organs of the flower are 
peculiar. The stigma is borne, as is always 
the case, on a columnar structure, the style 
is divided into three large, flat over-arching 


petaloid (coloured) lobes, which are each 
grooved or bi-furcate at their ends. Careful 
observation will show in each stigmatic 


lobe a transverse fold which is the pollination 
place, that is, the region on which pellen 
must be deposited if it is to effect fertilization. 
The three stamens with which the Iris 
lower is provided consist of three petaloid, 
blade-like structures which lie closely under 
the outer face of the stigmatic lobes. Thev 
bear elongated anthers which, when ripe, 
open by a longitudinal split that. faces awav 
fron the stigmatic lobes and toward the 
beard. Hence pollen discharged from them 
may be held among the hairs of the beard. 
In this character of dehiscing or bursting 
along a groove on their outer face, the genus 
lris is distinguished from other genera of the 
family, e.g., Crocus and Gladiolus. Having 
made clear the peculiarities of the flower, 
M. Gérome proceeds to enumerate the Irises 
which have been grown longest in gardens, 
in order that anyone who desires to under- 
stand the genus and to learn something of 
the parentage of its innumerable hybrids may 


make, as it were, a type collection; for 
assuredly many of the parents of these 
hybrids will be found among the old- 


established species. Medicine, perfume and 
occasionally food being derived from certain 
Iris, the collection of the genus began in the 
physic gardens and in very early days Iris 
Pseudacoris and l. foetidissima were culti- 
vated not for ornament but for use. But as 
the number of collected species grew the 
pleasure of regarding them increased and bv 
the early years of the last century the 
botaniste cultivateur was able to enumerate 
forty species of Iris in cultivation in 1814. 
They included among rhizome-bearing species 
l. germanica, 1. pallida, I. sambucina, l. 
squalens, 1. variegata, etc. The Florentine 
Iris was of course known but was too tender to 
grow in northern France, Already some six 
varieties of the small-rhizomed Iris, I. pumila, 
were cultivated, as also were 1. susiana 
called by the French the Crépe or Mourning 
Iris, a native of Persia and the Levant. Its 
brown-black flowers, veined with purple- 
violet and its violet beard conferred ап 
unique distinction upon this species, which is 
said to have been introduced in 1573. |. 
japonica (fimbriata) came much later, in 
1792. These rhizomatous, bearded Irises 
may be grouped acccording to the cut of their 


beard. Pogoniris and Oncocyclus have 
already been referred to; in the section 
Hexagona, the beard, as in Iris florentina, 


occurs on the base of all six segments of the 
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perianth. So early as the sixteenth century 
bulbous Irises were also cultivated. They 
differ from the rhizomatous not only with 
respect to the form of their underground stem 
but also in their leaves, which are guttered 
or canaliculated and not spear or glatve-like. 
Among them were the early-flowering l. 
xiphioides from the Pyrenees, with petals 
shorter than the sepals, and 1. Xiphium ; 1. 
persica, cultivated since 1629, with flowers 
almost stalkless and very early, only succeed- 
ing under glass. It is one of the Juno group, 
whereas I. xiphivides and I. Xiphium belong 
to the Xiphium section. Hybridisation which 
has done so much to embellish our gardens 
has done almost as much to confuse our 
judgment of the methods to employ to 
classify garden hybrids. In the case of the 
Iris the entirely empirical scheme proposed 
by the R.H.S. to use colour as a basis of 
classification would seem to be the only one to 
adopt ; but if so, it is all the more important 
that those who take pleasure in scientific 
horticulture should endeavour to keep in 
mind the main lines along which the Iris 
evolved before man intervened to cross the 
members of the genus and weave them into 
the inextricable, hybrid tangle. 





American Iris Society.—At the March meet- 


ing of the Directors of the American Iris 
Society the importance of regulating the 
introduction of novelties was discussed апа 


the even greater importance of giving almost 
immediate oflicial recognition to such varieties 
as prove worthy. At present a symposium 
is published five years after the introduction 
of a variety, but with the registration of 
almost two hundred varieties in 1923 в more 
immediate report seems most desirable and 
a committee has been appointed to consult 
with Prof. A. P. Saunders, Secretiry of the 
American Pacony Society concerning a policy 
which may prove practical to both societies. 
Dr. Gleason of the New York Botanical 
Garden reported plans for the rearrangement 
of the 900 varieties in the present Iris Test 
Garden that wil lead to th? development 
of two plantings, one in alphabetical. arrange. 
ment for purposes of identification, the other 
according to colour in order to show the 
value of Irises for display. Fertiliser tests 
have been initiated at Cornell and it is 
hoped that similar experiments may be 
carried on at New York and elsewhere. The 
publication of four Bulletins each year was 
strongly advocated and Bulletin 10, Irises 
for the Beginner, is to be re-issued for 
general sale. This illustrated booklet of some 
sixty pages is planned to answer all the 
odd questions an amateur gardener asks, 
and will be s»nt free to each now member. 
A Bulletin on “ Beardless lrises" is in 
preparation and it is hoped that the new 
Iris Society of England will aceept an 
invitation to contribute articles for а special 
issue to be published later in the yew. Mr. 
George Уеа, the President, to whom we 
owe the introduction of varieties like Lord 
of June, Prospero, and Asia, has been 
elected an Honorary Member of the American 
Iris Society. In 1923, the fourth year us an 
organisation, there were some 3700 members 
of the American Society, and the policy of 
co-operating in many local exhibitions each 
year and of restricting expenditure largely 
to the publication of Bulletins, has made for 
a gradual but steady growth. The subscription 
із 83.00 а year and anyone interested is 


eligible for membership. The Secretary is 
Mr. R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, 


Mass. U.S.A. 
British Empire Exhibition.---\mid — stately 
and gorgeous pageantry befitting so great 


George V. 
Exhibition 


an occasion, His Majesty King 
opened the great British Empire 
at Wembley on Wednesday. April 23. 
Accompanied by. H.M. Queen Mary he 
journeyed from Windsor. to Wembley and 
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all along the many miles of the route their 
Maje:sties had ample evidence of the love of 
their people. In the magnificent Stadium 
the reception their Majesties received 
only exceeded that accorded to H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, President of the 
Exhibition, who gave an offi ial welcome to 
his Royal parents. The massed bands of 
the Guards Brigade and a fine choir of 
many hundreds of voices rendered suitable 
music before and during the ceremony. 
The exhibi.ion is a huge one, as we have 
intimated on many occasions; at present the 
her.icultural features are not at their best, 
but with the advancing season they will 
provi'e a beautiful setting for the various 
sections of the exhibition and indicate the 
flora of many parts of the Empire. In due 
cours? we hope to pub'ish a series of notes 
in which the principal items of horticultural 
interest at Wembley will be described. 


Admission and Guide to Kew Gardens, — The 
charges for admission into the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, which have been in force 
from January 1, 1916, have been revised 
and visitors are now admitted free on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
and Good Fridays; on Tuesdays and Fridays 
(students days), except Good Friday, the 
charge for admission is 6d.; a charge of 
3d. 1s made for sketching and photographic 
apparatus. Bath chairs and  perambulators 
will be permitted to enter the gardens 
during public hours, when the condition of 
the paths is suitable, on payment of 1/- on 
students’ days (as above), and 3d. on 
other days. Students’ season tickets аге 
obtainable on written application to the 
director by bona fide students and аге 
issued on payment of а fee of 5s. 
These tickets are available before 
hours on week days except Bank Holidays 
and Good Fridays. Visitors’ season tickets 
are issued at a charge of бв. and will 
admit the holder any day during public 
hours, while the charge for bath chairs and 
perambulators, with attendant, is £1 10s. 
for the season. The new scale of admission 
charge came into effect on Easter Sunday, 
April 20. An illustrated guide to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens has also been 
recently issued and contains historical notes 
dating from the time of its foundation to 
th» present time. The chief buildings, 
houses and outdoor features of the Gardens 
are described, and objects of interest to be 
found in different months of the year are 
briefly outlined. 


Imperial Fruit Show.—The Guarantee Fund 
formed to finance the Imperial Fruit Show 
t» be held in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on 
October 24 to November 1l, next, has now 
reached the handsome figure of £4,365, so 
even at this early date the guarantees 
almost reach the £4,600 raised for the 
Manchester show in 1923. It is hoped that 
before long at least £5,000 will be guaranteed. 
Among the principal guarantors аге the 
National Federation of Fruit and Potato 
Trades Association; the Manchester and 
District Wholesile Fruit Buyers’ Association ; 
Liverpool and District Fruit Buyers’ Associa- 
tion; Association of Fruit Brokers of 
Manchester Ltd.; Wisbech and District Fruit 
Growers’ Association; London Fruit, Flower 
and Vegetable Markets’ Association, Ltd. ; 
Royal Horticultural Society; National Federa- 
tion of Retail Fruiterers, Florists and 
Fishmongers, Ltd., and the Liverpool Whole- 
sale Fruit and Potato Merchants’ Association, 


Descriptive Labels.—We understand that 
the Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a small book of Descriptive Labels 
for Botanic Gardens, by Mr. H. Gilbert-Carter, 
D.rector of the Cambridge University Botanic 
Garden, the object of which is to induce 
those in charge of collections of plants to 
exhibit them so as to give information as 
will as pleasure to as many people as possible 
and, in particular, to adopt descriptive labels 
similar to those in use in the Cambridge 
University Botanic Garden. 
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Mr. James Brown.—For a lengthy period 
the gardens at Burford Lodge, Dorking, have 
been among the most famous in the British 
Isles. The late Sir Trevor Lawrence, for so 
long President of the Royal Horticultural 
S^ciety, made the collection of Orchids at 
Burford Lodge one of the finest ever brought 
together, as it was rich in species as well 
as in fine hybrids and varieties. Sir Trevor 
also brought together a fine collection of 
rare and beautiful trees and shrubs. 
Fortunately, his son, Sir Wi'liam Lawrence, 
inherits his father's horticultural tastes, and 
although these do not run in the direction 
of Orchids, they are, nevertheless, expressed 
very strongly in the beautiful gardens that 
lis at the foot of Boxhill. Fortunately also 
there have been some excellent gardeners at 
Burford Lodge and our readers will remember 
the many successes of Mr. Bain. Mr. James 
Brown, who is now steward and gardener 
to Sir William Lawrence, commenced his 
professional career in the gardens at Somerton 
Erleigh, then one of the leading gardens in 





MR. JAMES BROWN. 


the west of England. He remained there for 
over five years under Mr. Thomas Piper, a 
famous gardener and strict disciplinarian. 
From Somerton Erleigh he went to The 
Hendre Gardens, where Mr. Thomas Coomber, 
a splendid cultivator, was then in charge. 
After two years at the Hendre gardens he 
became journeyman and propagator at the 
Grove Gardens, Watford, where the late Mr. 
Jonathan Myers was then head gardener and 
where plant cultivation under glass was a 
special feature. Coming to London Mr. 
Brown entered service at South Villa, 
Regents Park, where Mr. George Kelf was 
then gardener. While here he had the 
opportunity of visiting the principal exhibitions 
and public and private gardens in the 
London district. His next position was that 
of foreman at Belton House, Grantham, the 
seat of the Earl of Brownlow.  Thence he 
passed on to become general foreman at 
Croxteth Hall gardens, Liverpool, the seat 
of the Earl of Sefton, where gardening was 
then carried out on a most extensive and 
elaborate scale. After leaving Croxteth Hall 
he took charge of the gardens at Binbrook 
Manor, Lincolnshire, for J. W. Clark, Esq., 
an enthusiast in the cultivation of fruits. 
Here Mr. Brown remained for four years 
&nd was particularly successful as an exhibitor 
of fruits and vegetables. Later he was 
instrumental in developing the gardens at 
Orford House, Lincolnshire, for J. Drakes, 
Esq., where he superintended the building 
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of vineries and orchard houses and planted 
the vines which a little later produced the 
Grapes with which Mr. Drakes won the 
Shrewsbury Challenge Cup. Mr. Brown left 
Orford House to become estate bailiff and 
gardener to the late Sir George 8. MacKenzie, 
at Tempsford Hall, Sandy, Bedfordshire. 
Here he remained for seven years when, on 
the death of his employer, the establishment 
was broken up. Very shortly afterwards he 
became estate steward and gardener to J. 
Campbell, Esq., Woodseat, Uttoxeter, where 
he had charge of an estate of nearly seven 
hundred acres, in addition to the gardens, 
in which fruit was grown on a very exten- 
sive scale. In May. 1916, he became steward 
and gardener to Sir Wiliam Lawrence at 
Burford Lodge, Dorking. After the dispersal 
of the Burford Lodge collection of Orchids 
the glass department was entirely re-organised 
and many of the Orchid houses were con- 
verted into vineries and orchard houses. The 
gardens at Burford Lodge are splendidly kept 
and now contain an excellent collection of 
rare hardy plants and choice shrubs, in 
additition to Anthuriums and many other 
old favourite plants which are still grown under 
glass. Splendid Grapes are grown at Burford 
Lodge and those who have seen them consider 
they would take a very high position at 
any exhibition. In all his work Mr. Brown 
receives every possible encouragement from 
Sir William Lawrence and for this reason 
he considers the past seven years have been 
the happiest of his life. 


Harding Cup for Paeonies. 
comparatively easily cultivated it is а 
matter of surprise that they are not more 
largely used in our gardens than appears to 
be the case. In America their value has 
been realised for some time and there seem 
to be many enthusiasts who cultivate a 
large number of varieties. Among them the 
best known is Mrs. Edward Harding, who 
published in 1917 The Book of the Peony 
and, more recently, in 1923, a smaller 
volume on Peontes in the Little Garden. So 
convinced is Mrs. Harding of the value of 
Paeonies for garden decoration that she has 
presented to the Royal Horticultural Society 
three cups to be awarded in 1924, 1925 and 
1926 respectively. The first will be offered 
for competition at the R.H.S. Show оп 
Wednesday, June llth, 1924, for the best 
exhibit by an amateur of three flowers each 
of six varieties of Paeony. Medals will be 
awarded as the second and third prizes if 
the exhibits are considered to deserve them. 
It is hoped that Mrs. Harding's generous 
offer will encourage a Кееп competition 
among amateur growers of Paeonies. Entries 
should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square. 
London, S.W.l, not later than the first post 
on the morning of Wednesday, June 4, and 
all exhibits must be staged not later than 
11 a.m. on the morning of Wednesday, 
June 11. 


Training and Examination of Seed Analysts.— 
A third course of training will be given in 
the summer of 1924, beginning on the 2lst 
July, at the Official Seed Testing Station, 
Cambridge. A limited number of seed 
analysts will be admitted to the course on 
the following conditions:—(1) the course will 
be limited to persons who satisfy the Chief 
Officer of the Station that they are fitted 
to take advantage of the instruction. They 
must be (a) nominated by seed firms who 
intend to offer employment to such nominees 
in their own seed testing stations, or (b) 
recommended by universities, agricultural 
colleges and institutions, or (c) approved by 
the council of the institute; (2) an examina- 
tion wil be held at the conclusion of the 
course, and certificates will be issued to 
students who satisfy the examiners. The 
examination will also be open to practical 
seed analysts who have not attended the 
course of training, provided that they are 
nominated, recommended or approved аз 
described in (1); (3) the fee for the training 
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course, which will end on the 21st August, 
including the examination fee, will be £6 6s. 
The entrance fee for the examination only 
will be £l 1s.; (4) persons wishing to attend 
the course and sit for the examination only 
should apply for entrance forms not later 
than Ist May, 1924, to the Secretary, 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, from whom 
particulars of the course of training can be 
obtained. In all cases students must provide 
their own accommodation at Cambridge, but 
they will be able to take their meals at 
the Institute Club, and the Secretary will 
supply, on request, addresses at which rooms 
are obtainable. 


Scottish Forest Film for Wembley.— Arranged 
and conducted under the auspices of the 
Scottish Forestry Commissioners, the life history 
of a tree has been filmed in the Royal 
Forest, Birkhall, near Balmoral Castle, Aber- 
deenshire. The life of the tree is traced 
from its earliest stages to the time when it 
is felled and carted away. The film has 
been specially prepared for exhibition at 
the British Empire Exhibition. 


Appointments for the  Ensuing Week. - 
Tuesday, April 29: National Auricula Society's 
show in conjunction with the meeting of the Roval 
Horticultural Society's Committees (2 days). 
Wednesday, April 30: Morley and District 
Paxton Society's meeting. ‘Thursday, May 1: 
Nottingham and Notts. Chrysanthemum 
Society's meeting. Friday, May 2: Orchid 
Club's meeting. Saturday, May 3: Blackburn 
and District Horticultural Society's meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago. —1pril weather.—** What weather! What 
wretched weather in April! Did you ever 
know so bad a spring?" are questions put 
on all sides, every one believing, as they 
always do, that the bad weather of the day 
is the very worst that has been ever felt; 
so keen is our perception of pain present, 
and so quick our forgetfulness of pain past. 
For ourselves we neither admit London 
weather to have been unusually severe, nor 
the spring itself unusually unpropitious. In 
April, 1849, we forget the snow and sleet, 
and heavy rains of April, 1848, especially 
since the latter fell by night, and the former 
have fallen by day. No doubt there has 
been more snow, and a lower temperature in 
this present month of April than we always 


have; the season itself is backward, and 
May, 1849, will resemble April, 1848. So 
much the better. Nothing is more dis- 
advantageous to this country than the nice 


comfortable warm springs which tender folks 
delight in. Such springs only force into 
growth a delicate race which the first cold 
nights cut off. It is delightful to see on 
the very threshold of winter, as we quit his 
dreary tent, the meadows sparkling with 
vernal flowers, and the orchards painted 
white and pink with the delicate harbingers 
of autumnal fruit, and to feel the soft west 


wind ав the Atlantic breathes проп these 
northern shores. Nothing can be more 
agreeable. But, unfortunately, such pleasures 


carry penalties in their train, and the fair 
promise of Chaucers spring is too frequently 
marred by an unpoetical May. There can 
be no doubt that upon the whole such springs 
as we are now enduring are far more 
advantageous to the cultivator than the 
brilliant days in which holiday folks delight. 
It generally happens in cold springs that 
when the cold weather does leave us we feel 
no more of it; and it is always found that 
the flowers “ епрепагеа " amidst storms and 
sleet, are the most capable of enduring such 
cold as they may have to bear.—Gard. 
Chron., April 28, 1849. 


Publications Received.—/'c Flower Seeker.-— 
By Forster Robson; Cassel and Co.. Ltd., 
La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. Price, Зз. 6d. net. 
Flora of the Presidency of Madras. By J. S. 


Gamble. Part VI. Adlard and Son and West 
Newman, Ltd., Bartholomew Close, Е.С 


Price 10g. net. 
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TULIPA DASYSTEMON. 


THis is a very small species, not exceeding 
a few inches in height, therefore the plant is 
eminently suited to the rock garden, where, 
in a well-drained soil and sunny position, it 
wil be an object of interest in the eariy 
days of April. 

The small flowers 





are produced in twes, 
threes, and even fours on one stem; they 
are glistening white, with a golden-yellow 
base, the exterior marked with green and 





FIG. 97.—NARCISSUS EVEREST: В.Н.5. 


brown. 
acute, 
length. 

This very easily-grown Tulip is one of the 
most desirable of the smaller species and 
should be included in every rock garden; it 
is also a delightful plant when grown in pans 
or pots. Ralph E. Arnold. 


SNOWDROPS FROM SEEDS. 


‘He writer of the interesting article on 
“ Зпожагорз’ in your issue of March 22nd 
seems somewhat sceptical as to the capacity 
of the Snowdrop to produce fertile seeds. 

Mr. James Allen in the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for 1891, discusses 
the raising of Snowdrops from seeds, and 


The leaves are linear, bright green, 
not more than four or five inches in 
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Eon. 


considers that it is not at all difficult. He 
states that after gathering the seeds they should 
be kept in an airy place for a week or two 
so as to thoroughly ripen, and then they should 
be sown so soon as possible. He did not, 
however, meet with. much success from sow- 
ing in the open ground, and therefore used 
boxes which he placed about two feet from 
a north wall The seedlings were left in the 
boxes until they began to flower, which was 
usually in the fourth season. It was noticed 
that the seedlings came up very irregularly, and 
also that if the seeds were kept until the spring 
they did not germinate until the following year. 


APRIL 15 


(SEE Р. 223). 


In the ‘вате number of the Journal ої 
the R.H.S. Mr. F. W. Burbidge, writing on 
the Snowdrop, states that: “ Wherever 
Snowdrops luxuriate in grass or in beds and 
in borders they also seed freely, and I have 
known Snowdrops to become well established 
from freshly gathered seeds sown on soil where 
bulbs were formerly tried, but had died 
away. Seeds should be sown as soon ав 
they are ripe; they germinate the succeeding 
winter and spring, and s»edlings flower from 
three to five years." 

It would seem, therefore, that, iu the 
opinion of at least two expert horticutturists, 
Snowdrops may be propagated from seeds. 
F. E. Weiss, University of Manchester. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Celogyne.—Cologyne pandurata has started 
to make new growth, and specimens that 
have overgrown their receptacles may Ье 
re-potted at this period. In the process of 
re-potting, remove any unnecessary back 
pseudo-bulbs, leaving only two behind each 
leading growth. Plenty of space in the 
pan is necessary, as tho  rhizomes will 
extend some inches each year. А compost 
similar to that recommended for Thunias 
is suitable for these plants. They grow 


best in pans of a medium depth and 
suspended from the roof-rafters of the 
warmest house. Other Coslogynes, such as 
C. Massangeana, С. Lowii C. barbata, апа ` 


others of this class are making new growths, 
and may bo re-potted now. The temperature 
of the Cattleya house is suitable to most 
members of this type of Celogyne, but the 
chaste C. Mooreana thrives best when suspended 
from the roof of the Odontoglossum house. 


Repotting and Top-dressing.—Any specimens 
that require repotting or top-dressing should 
be attended to before root action is very 
far advanced. Among the many plants that 
need attention in this respect may be 
mentioned the quaint and distinct genera 
Cyenoches, Catasetum, and Mormodes, which 
after a long season of rest, are commencing 
to grow afresh. It is advisable to re-pot 
these Orchids each year; shake the plants 
out of the old compost, cut away all 
decayed parts and pot the plants afresh in 
receptacles of moderate size only, for over- 
potting is injurious to them. Use plenty of 
drainage and employ Osmunda fibro, cut 
into rather short portions as а rooting 
medium. Ordinary flower pots, with three 
holes just under the rim to permit of wire 
handles being attached, form the most 
suitable receptacles. The plants should be 
suspended from the roof.rafters in а house 
having a warm, moist atmosphere. They 
will grow quickly, and the new pseudo-bulbs 
will be matured early in the season; they 
may then be exposed to full sunshine during 
the late summer and early autumn. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to Vi8COUNT BLVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Bedding Plants. — Early potted plants of 
such subjecta as Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites, and  Heliotropes may now be 
safely stood in cold frames and thus relieve 
the congestion in heated pits aud houses. 
Provision. should be made for covering the 
frames with mats at night, but ample venti- 
lation should be given during the day, 
removing the lights entirely whenever the 
weather is favourable. Great care should 
be exercised in this matter, however, 
cold winds are prevalent, as nothing is more 





damaging to unhardencd plants than cold 
draughts. 

Box Edgings.—Where gaps occur in Box 
edgings the present is a suitable time to 
make good the bare spaces. Any plants 
which have got beyond reasonable dimen- 
sions may be broken up and replanted. 


Clip to neat outlines on 


completing the 
work. 


Lawn Verges.—Well kept verges add greatly 
to the appearance of beds and borders, and 
where necessary they should be pared with 
the edging iron now before mowing becomes 


frequent. This wil facilitate the work of 
clipping the grass during the rest of the 
season, 


when. 
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Wall Climbers.— Vegetation generally is very 
backward, but many wall plants in warm 
positions are developing growths rapidly and 


will need frequent attention in the respect 
to training the shoots. Plants which have a 
tendency to twine should receive constant 


attention, and Wistarias in particular should 
have their leading growths tied in regularly 


or they will soon become a hopeless tangle. 
Growths not needed for extension may be 
pinched to three or four leaves. Newly- 
planted climbing shrubs on walls should 


have regular and copious waterings, as oven 


when rainfall is substantial it is surprising 
how little reaches the foot of a wall, and 
until climbers in these positions have mado 
a wider rooting urea they are not able to 
obtain sufficient moisture for satisfactory 
growth. 


Half-hardy Annuals.—Seedlings of half-hardy 
annuals raised from seeds sown in frames 
last month should bo pricked off as soon 
as they attain their third leaf. Keep them as 
near the glass аз possible and grow them 
on in buoyant atmospheric conditions. Where 
frames are not available, sowings may b^ 
made on a border, but such plants will 
naturally be late in flowering. Single Asters 
from present sowings provide valuable material 
for cutting during late summer and autumn. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATRMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—The сапу fruits 
of Peaches and Nectarines are passing through 
their stoning stage and very little progress 
will bo noticeable until this period is passed. 
The grower should give the trees a little 
extra care and attention whilst the stones 
are forming, and should provide a regular 
night temperature of 55° to 60° with a rise 
of 10° to 15? by day. Admit air freely 
whenever the outside conditions will allow of this 
and reduce the amount of artificial warmth to 
a minimum, otherwise there will be a risk 
of forcing the trees, with detrimental results. 
Keep the bare spaces in the houso lightly 
damped and use the syringe frecly during 
hot, dry weather, using for preference soft 
rain water after it has been warmed to the 
inside temperaturo of the houso. 


Late Pot Strawberries.—Tho late batches 
of Strawberries growing in cool houses and 
pots will need more than ordinary care with 
regard to watering the roots. With increasing 
sun power and drying winds they will require 
attention in this matter several times during 
the day. Probably the greatest cause of 
failure with late pot Strawberries 1з error 
in watering; if the roots are allowed to remain 


dry for a considerable length of time the 
berries will be ill-shaped and deformed. 
When the plants are found to dry out 


quickly they should be watered on alternate 
occasions with weak liquid manure during 
such time as the fruit is swelling, but the 
изэ of stimulants should be discontinued 
when the fruit is ripening. At that stage 
slightly reduce the amount of moisture at 
tho roots or the fruit may become watery 
and lacking in flavour. 


Early Pot Figs.—The oarliest Figs growing 
in pots wil soon be past their flowering 
period. The roots will need ample supplies 
of liquid manure, their receptacles by this 
time being well filled with roots. Abundant 
root activity with an increased amount of 
ventilation and a higher temperature calls 
for very careful attention in supplying 
moisture. The night temperature should be 
as near 65? as possible; the top ventilators 
may be opened slightly during this stage of 
growth, closing the houso early for а short 
time before admitting night air. Remove all 
weak growths and pinch all strong shoots 


so that the fruits may be well exposed to 
the suns warmth and light; theso details 
aro essential to obtain good colour and 


flavour in Figs. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 

HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glo'icestershirv. 
Treatment of Flowering Shrubs after 
Forcing.—The degree of possible future useful- 
ness of forced subjects will depend. to 
large extent, on the early treatment 
plants receive after. they have been 
Deutzia gracilis, and its variety Leimnoine: 
should be cut hard back. immediately after 
lowering, and this should also be dome uin 


A 
thc 


force i. 


the case of Spiraea Van Houttei, Hor. 
For a few weeks the plants should be 
grown in a warm house, such as an early 


Peach house or vinery, to eneourago the 
carly production of new growths, on the 
appearance `of which the plants should b= 
given frequent applications of weak quid 
manure. Standard specimens of — Prunus 
species, Wistaria, ete., should be cut bacs 
closely to ensure the formation of shapely 
heads. Dwarf plants of Prunus Forsythia, 
Staphylea, ete., should be well thinned of the 
shoots. These last named plants, however 
(as apart from the Deutzias and Spiraeas}, 
should not be grown in heat or shaded at 


this stage. A cool orchard house in whitel 
fire heat is only applied to exelude frost. 
will afford ideal conditions The plants 
should be syringed twice daily to cause 
them to break into new growth freely, and 
later, when danger of frost is over, thev 
should be plunged out-of-doors, in a bed of 


soil or coal ashes, to the rims ot the pots. 
if a site is chosen near other plants which 
must receive daily attention in мастат, 
there will be less risk that the want of th: 
plunged plants in the matters of waterinz 
and feeding will be overlooked. 

Primula malacoides.—During recent 9 years 
this species has become deservedly popular, 
аз it is amongst the most useful nern bers 
of the genus. The variety Princess Mary 
may be strongly recommended as an 
improvement on the type. It is of vigorous 
habit, the flowers are produced on stitt 
stems which are thrown up well above the 
fine foliage. The plant is very free-flowering. 

Cineraria.—For a batch of earliest flowering 
plants, seeds of Cineraria may also be sown 
now. Sow thinly in well-prepared pans. 
The seels should be germinated in a cool 
temperature, and the young plants should be 
prieked off into other pans so soon as they are 
large enough, and the plants grown under 
cool conditions always. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By R. W. THATOHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—O wing to the cold 
winter these trees are somewhat later in develop- 
ing than usual, but where they are ready for 
disbudding, all shoots growing towards the 
wall should be removed, and about half oi 
the others on the branches. The operation 
of disbudding is & most important one, and 
it is wise to do the work on at least two 
occasions, otherwise a check may result and 
caus» the young fruits to drop.  Disbudding 
should be done as soon as the shoots are 
large enough to handle, as this would cause 
less check to the tree than when they are 
larger. At the final disbudding leave one 
strong shoot at the base of each last years 
growth and one at the top; this will ensure 
plenty of strong growth for next season. 


1+ should be borne in mind that one well- 
ripened, medium-sized shoot is worth thre: 
or four weak ones Do not thin the fruit 


at the same time. Examine the border, and 
if the soil is dry, lightly fork thes irtace 
and give the soil a copious watering. 
especially clos» to the wall. 


Protective Coverings. — The protective inaterial 
may now be removed from Apricot trees 
with a reasonable hope that the trees will 
not take any damage from frost. Locality 
has much to do wita the date when the 
material may be dispensed with. а cold 
districts and situations the protection may 
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be afforded for a little longer, but the 
grower should use his discretion and err on 
the safe side. Continue to disbud the fruits 
of these trees if they require it, and also 
apply water to the roots if moisture is 
found to be necessary. 


Nuts.—Keep the ground tidy around Nut 


bushes and thin the shoots where they 
appear to be too thick. Pull out suckers 
from the base of the bushes, as these 


appropriate a lot of nourishment from the 
fru ting wood. 


General Remarks.—All grease bands should 


be removed from the stems of fruit 
trees, and burned. The recent cold, dry 
weather may have caused the clay or 


wax used in grafting to crack; if this has 
occurred, place fresh material around the 
grafts, and also examine the ties of others 
to see that they are not too tight. If it 
can be seen that the stock and scion are 
uniting do not be in too great a hurry to 
remove the covering; it is better to leave 
it until a perfect union has taken place. 
As soon as the scion commences to grow 
freely, one may be sure that the operation 
has been successful, and the clay or wax 
may be removed, and some broad bast 
tied loosely around the union for a time. 
Keep a watchful eye on insect pests, and 
adopt prompt measures for their destruction 
before they have time to spread. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Runner Beans.—It is too early to sow 
Runner Beans in the open, but a crop may 
be had much more quickly by sowing seeds 
in pots or boxes, germinating them in a 
cool frame and then planting out in the 
open. Large quantities of plants are not 
needed for this early supply; a row or two 
will suffice. Plants raised in heat suffer a 
check if they are not thoroughly hardened 
previous to planting them out-of-doors, but 
by sowing a little earlier іп a cool frame 
and keeping the latter closed until the seeds 
germinate, better plants are secured. If a 
sowing is made in the open about the 
second week in May, the crop from these 
plants will provide a succession of pods. 


Lettuce.—Plants that have been raised 
under glass may now be safely transferred 
to their permanent quarters in the open. 
Make fortnightly sowings of both Cabbage 
and Cos varieties. 


Early Beet.—A sowing of Egyptian Turnip- 
rooted or Sutton’s Globe Beet may Бе 
made in soil that has not been manured 
recently. Sow the seeds thinly in drills 
made 15 inches apart and thin the young 
plants to 9 inches apart in the row. 


Cardoons.—Seeds of Cardoon should be 
sown in pots and germinated in а cool 
frame. Trenches should be prepared for the 
reception of the plants the same as for 
Celery. Single rows give the best results 
and the trenches should be made in a 
situation where plenty of light is available 
and a good water supply. If preferred the 
seeds may be sown in the trenches; they 
will germinate freely when the soil gets warmer. 


Carrots.—The main crop of Carrots should 
now be sown in a light, sandy loam. The 
long roots will penetrate deeply in а com- 
post of this description. Stump-rooted var- 
leties are best suited to heavy soils, which 
should be lightened by adding plenty of 
sand and wood ash. Make the rows 12 
inches to 15 inches apart, and sow the 
seeds evenly. As soon as the seedlings are 
through the ground dust them with soot at 
intervals and use the hoe on frequent 
occasion to keep weeds in check. 


Salads.—It is best to sow Mustard and 
Cress every other day in order to ensure 
fresh supplies. The seeds of outdoor Cucumbers 
may be sown now to ensure having fair 
sized seedlings for planting when the weather 
18 suitable, 








THE GARDENERS’ 
ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CYMBIDIUM LOUIS SANDER. 


A FLOWER of this grand new hybrid 
raised between С. Ceres (I’Ansonii x 
insigne Sanderi) and C. Alexanderi roseum 
(insigne x eburneo-Lowianum) is sent by the 
raisers, Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans and 
Bruges, who state that it was taken from 
a very small plant flowering for the first time. 
This first bloom measured four-and-a-half 
inches across and the petals were three- 
quarters of an inch wide, the segments 
being of extraordinary substance. The sepals 
and petals have а cream-white ground 
tinged with rosy-mauve and have lines of 
light rose-purple, which in the middle change 
to spotted lines of claret-red on a Primrose 
coloured ground. 

The lip, which is among the showiest of 
those of Cymbidiums, is broadly ovate in 
front; it is heavily spotted with claret-red 
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several plants imported. Thus there is по 
proof that С. I’Ansonii is not a species, 
for among the plants imported with it 
there is none that would suggest the 
combination by hybridity. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ALLAMANDAS. 


ALLAMANDAS are amongst the best of all 
free-flowering, warm greenhouse ог stove 
climbers, and are prized for their handsome, 
rich golden-yellow flowers in various shades 
and sizes. They make a grand display in a 
warm house, especially when the dense clusters 
of flowers hang loosely from the rafters of the 
roof. They are of easy culture, and when at 
rest during the winter require very little 
attention. Plants grown in pots, or planted 
out and flowered throughout the summer 
should be kept almost dry to ripen the wood, 








FIG. 98.—NARCISSUS TRABOE: A {BEAUFIFUL WHITE BARRII VARIETY SHOWN BY 
MR. P. D. WILLIAMS AT THE LONDON DAFFODIL SHOW (SEE Р. 229). 


on a Primrose-yellow ground, the margin 
being white. The equally broad segments 
and fine substance indicate plainly С. 
ГАпѕопіі in its parentage, as did the fine 
C. Joy Sander (Pauwelsii x Ceres) shown 
by Messrs. Sander in their group on April 8. 
The C. ГАпѕопіі imported by Messrs. 
Low and Co. and shown by them at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's meeting on Мау 23, 
1900, has always been а puzzle. When 
Sir F. Wigan obtained a First Class Certi- 
ficate for it on April 3, 1906, the parentage 
suggested was the natural hybrid Lowianum 
x Tracyanum, which was disproved by Sir 
Jeremiah Colman with his home-raised С. 
gattonense (Lowianum х  Tracyanum); the 
many flowered forms of Sir Jeremiah’s 
hybrid bore no resemblance to C. I'Ansonii, 
which, however, has varied little in the 


just giving the roots sufficient water to keep 
the plants from shrivelling. They should be 
cut back freely every season before they are 
started into growth. Allamandas grow and 
flower freely when planted out, and the shoots 
should be allowed to hang naturally from 
the roof rafters; the clusters of flowers of such 
plants, are larger, more robust, and the in- 
dividual flowers of greater substance than those 
from specimens grown in pots. 

The strong growing varieties may require a 
little pruning, thinning out the small, weak 
shoots to admit light and air to the plants 
growing underneath them. For general 
purposes, however, it is better to grow 
Allamandas in pots than in borders. They 
are especially useful on account of the many 
ways in which they may be grown with success 
as trained pot specimens, also as roof climbers 
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When growing and rooting freely they require 
a liberal supply of water, and when the 
flower buds are developing, a little liquid 
manure should be given the plants once a week. 

The soil for planting should be specially 
prepared; remove some of the old soi and 
substitute a mixture of two-thirds rich turfy 
loam and one-third fibrous peat or leat 
mould mixed with a liberal quantity of silver 





sand. Provide good drainage, using clean 
erocks and brick rubbish to prevent the 


soil getting sodden or sour. 

In January or February the shoots of the 
previous season's growth should be pruned 
to within three or four buds, and during 
the next week or two the roots kept com- 
paratively dry to allow the plant to rest 
before starting it into growth. Ripened shoots 
removed in pruning may be used as cuttings 
with the exception of A. grandiflora (true) 
and A. violacea, which do not root freely but 
need to be grafted on the strong growing 
species: V. neriifolia is one of the best 
species for the purpose, as it is of the least 
value. grown as a specimen plant. In graft- 
ing. select healthy stocks and clean grafts. 
Grafted plants should be placed in a hand 
light or frame with only moderate heat and 
moisture; air should be admitted to the 
frame every morning for an hour or two. 
Shade the plants from light and sun, and 
be careful not to create too much atmos- 
pherie moisture. In. inserting the graft place 
it as near the base of the stock as possible, 
and if convenient remove some of the surface 
soil near the stock to permit this to be 
done. When the grafts and stock are united 


admit air gradually to. harden the plants. 
Cuttings of the stronger growers root 


readily when placed in sandy soil im a frame 
in a moderate amount. oof heat and atmos 
pheric moisture, 

During the winter, when the plants are at 
rest, a temperature of 55° to 60. is suitable, 
but when starting them into growth it 
should be raised to 65° to 70° with 
atmospheric moisture. The following species 
may be highly recommended for (cultivation, 
and their flowers are of shades of yellow, 
quite distinct from each other. X. grandiflora 
(true), a magnificent species, with beautiful, 


bright, canary-vellow flowers, produced in 
large quantities. lt is very distinct in 


habit and a much weaker grower than the 
others, with smaller foliage. It is a most 


suitable subject for growing as a pot 
specimen, being very free flowering and 


adaptable for a small house. A. Henderson 
is one of the best of the strong-growing 
species, and is invaluable for exhibition 
purposes. The flowers have  orange-ycllow 
lobes, finely formed, with remarkably thick 
and wax-like segments. The plant begins 
to flower early and it possesses the excellent 


characteristic of continuing in bloom 
throughout the season. A. Williamsii is 
very free-flowering, with bright yellow 
flowers of medium size; it is most 
useful grown as a pot specimen. A. nobilis, 
with pale, yellow flowers, is a strong 
grower, suitable either for pot culture or 


planting in a border. <A. Sehottii has large 
vellow flowers, striped in the throat with 
brown; it is a strong grower and suitable 
for covering a large space under the roof 
of а warm stove or conservatory. А. 
Chelsonit has fine yellow flowers; it is a 
very floriterous and robust. growing plant, 
suitable tor growing in pots or for planting 
out to cover a large space. A. magnifica is 
a beautiful yellow species, free in flowering, 
and very much admired. There aro others, 
but those enumerated are the best. The 
distinct. A. violacea has reddish flowers: it 
із not so showy as the others, therefore 
not much grown. 

Allamandas are almost) inmune from 
insect pests, with the exception of a minute, 
уеПом thrip which destroys and disfigures 
the young flower buds and = leaves. The 
thrip may be kept in check by svringing 
with clear water and = promoting plenty of 
atmosphere meaisture in. the house. John 


Heal, V. M. H. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


STENANTHIUM ROBUSTUM. 


THost who have had the good fortune 
to see Stenanthium robustum in perfect 
condition, either in its native habitats or in 


this country, remember it always with deep 
delight. But there is an ominous silence 
regarding it in gardens where we would 


have expected to see it in perfection—places 


highly favoured with climate and вой and 
where the greatest attention is paid to the 
cultivation of the plants—and we must, I 


fear, соте with reluctance to the conclusion 
that there is something about it which our 
climate, as а whole, does not suit, as it is 
seldom, indeed, that it flourishes for more 
than a year or two after planting. 

I have seen it in a fair number of 
gardens, but the finest plants in bloom 
that I have ever met with were in the 
delightful garden of Mr. Beamish, at 
Ashbourne, near Cork, where it was planted 
near a little rivulet whieh supplied. it with 
the moisture it appears to require, and 
where, in a sheltered. position, and in that 
wonderful climate in the south of Ireland, 
S. robustum appeared to be happy. Whether 
it is still at Ashbourne 1. know not, but 
the picture of the plants with their drooping 
plumes of white flowers agunst the greenery, 
and in ideal conditions. is 0 indelibly am- 
pressed on my memory. The general record 
of its behaviour is, however, of a different 
kind, and is usually to the effect that, 
even planted in. the moist. soil in which it 
delights at home, it will not. long continue 
to give its flowers in profusion, but will 
bestow them grudgingly. 


It comes from soutbern Pennsylvania and 
Ohio to South Carolina and Tennessee, 
where it blooms from July to August. 


Possibly it misses the brighter sunshine and 
warmth of its native land and cares little 
for our cloudy skies in autumn and our 
slow dawning springs. Anyhow, it is rarely 


a success and those who aro tempted ая I 
have been, with its beauty when exhibited 
in pots or growing in a few specially 


favoured gardens. will 
lamenting its dislike to 
graces. To see a good 
still, a group of plants 
feet high, with their narrow leaves, their 
arching stems, with ther noble plumes of 
flowers, greenish-white to begin with, then 
passing to purest white and generally 
finishing off with pale rose, is to create a 
desire to possess and to succeed with this 
elegant species. The plant appears to need 
a moist soil, and a warm, sunny position. 
у. лон. 


join with ime in 
favour us with its 
plant, or, better 
from three to five 





FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


[т is important to have young Chrysanthe- 
mums of the outdoor type in their permanent 
quarters towards the end of April. rather 
than defer the work a month later, the 
more general time perhaps. Even if top growth 
has not developed much the roots will be 
active; and if dry weather sets in the 
plants will be able to withstand drought. 
There is, it is true, a risk of damage by 
late frosts; better this, however, than risks 
of drought. Lt is not likely that any part 
except the growing points of the plants will 
suffer, and this matters but little, when in the 
ordinary way the tips. are removed to 
promote a bushy formation of growth early. 

Plants that have become pot-bound seldom 
grow freely after being transplanted; their 
growth remains stationary for a time, whereas 
small, actively growing specimens proceed 
with their development uncheeked unless thev 
are touched. by spring frost. 

The ground for Chrysanthemums should. be 
tilled deeply and afterwards made firm; it 
should not be overmanured, for rich soil 
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results in gross, soft stems. A sturdy, healthy 
plant may be stimulated at the proper ume, 
that is when the bloom buds have set and 
are swelling. 

A distance of two feet from plant t» 
plant is not too much when the Chrysan- 
themums are grown by themselves, but when 
arranged in beds or small groups for 
effect. they may be put closer. Each plant 
should be set in a shallow,  basin-like 
depression so that when water is applied it 
may reach the roots readily. When the 
plants are grown in rows the removal of a 
little of the surface soil each side of the 
plant їз an easy matter. A neat stek 
to euch. plant will provide support which 
may be necessary in the early stages ot 
its development. Subsequent details arte 


П 


keeping the surface soil open by hoeing ami 


free from weeds, and dealing with ingert 
pests, should they appear. 

The Wells-Goacher type of outdoor Chry- 
santhemums, introduced some years ago. i> 
ideal for cultivation. in the garden. The 
plants bloom from August onwards, grow 
about thirty inches high, are valuable for 


bedding. and for furnishing large supplies ot 
cut flowers. Polly and Goacher’s Crimson are 
two of the best sorts of this type, and they 
have given several distinet forms by sporting. 
including Abercorn Beauty, Crimson Polly, 
Golden Polly (Florrie Wilkinson)-—these of the 
former. and Bronze Goacher, Golden Goacher, 
and Mrs. J. Fielding of the latter. Other- 
of the class, if less fine, are Fred. Caire. 
Harrie, Willie, Leslie and Wells Searlet. 4 
white and a pink sort would be welcome! 
in the Goacher section, but, failing tbr 
we must select Koi des Blancs and Normandy, 
the last being just в week or so too lau- 
Dick Barnes and Harry Thorpe may possibly 


be included in the very early group. ! 
should also include the fine crimson Mr 
Wm. Sydenham. Most of the above-namei 
sorts should have the earlier flower bui- 
removed or blooms will open so early as 
July, a time when they are not wanted. 


Single-flowered forms that bloom early arc 


few, but outdoor singles are being rapidly 
improved. — Braziers Beauty, Amber Glow, 
Nathalie, Chieftain, Curlew, John. Woolman 


and Sunstar will give good results. 
The second division, as it may be termed. 


offers a wide selection of varieties, — ehietls 
of the type grown by market growers 


who freely thin the growths as well as the 


bloom buds to obtain specimen flowers. In 
some seasons these will open out-of-doors: 
but the risk. from frost is great and 
some kind of protection should he 
iforded. This may take the form of gla 
or something of a waterproof nature. for 


damp ів as damaging as frost. 
the plants carly some of these semi-earlies 
develop perfect blooms early in September: 
generally, however, they bloom late in that 
inonth and the early part of the following 


By stopping 


month. Betty Spark, Cranford Pink, Cranford 
Yellow, Countess, Goldfinder, Harvester, 
Lichfield Pink, Lichfield White, Provence, 


Sanctity, September White, Framtield White, 
and  Cissbury White, are a few excellent 
varieties. A little later, maybe, would come 
Almirante, an exceptionally useful sort with 
its forms named Aleadie, Yellow Almirante. 
and Red Almirante, Mrs. R. Hamilton. 
Pink Delight and Pink Profusion. 


These remarks on garden Chrysanthemums 
would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to a type. for which cultivators am 
indebted in the first place to a French raiser 


who originated the pink variety Madame 
Marie Masse. Variation in colouring of this 
type is found in Horace Martin, Ralph 


Curtis, Crimson Massi, George 
M' Alpine and Robbie Burns. 
race of Chrysanthemums 
large quantities of bloom. 
where many of the forms mentioned above 
might fail; for this reason this class of 
Chrysanthemum is useful for borders, field 
culture in. quantity, and villa and cottage 
gardens. //. S., Woking. 


Bowness, John 
This is a hardy 
indeed, producing 
These sorts grow 
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THE BEST BEDDING PINK ROSE 





'"Гноуосн perhaps the crimson Rose with 


full damask perfume is first favourite, the 
pink Rose, when fragrant, runs it closely in 
popular estimation, especially among ladies. 

Pink Roses lend themselves better for in- 
door decoration and personal adornment, 
and these facts may weigh with the ladies 
in their choice. The colouring of pink Roses is 
enhanced by artificial light, consequently they 
show to advantage on the evening dinner 
table. Even cold pinks, not especially 
attractive in daylight, appear quite delightful 
at night, for artificial light | removes from 
them all tendency to blueness. 

Needless to say, “the pink of perfection” 
in bedding Roses has not yet been attained. 
We are, perchance, further from it than in 
the ease of red Roses. Mme. Abel Chatenay 
made a bold bid for it, and so far as the 
actual flower is concerned, the ideal has well- 
nigh been reached. It is bordering on the 
hypercritical to find fault with Mme. Abel's 
bloom. The only defect one cares to 
mention—a minor one—is that the stalk is a 
little too thick for the size of the flower, 
or to put it the reverse way such a stout 
stalk might have carried a larger bloom with 


advantage. Otherwise it is a finely-shaped 
flower with full petalage and plenty of 
fragrance, of a delightful shade and with a 


stem so firm that practically every bloom is 
held erect. In addition, almost every flower 
comes of the right shape and rain does not 
spoil the blooms. Then it lasts well in a vase 
and is slow to go “off colour." These 
qualities were quickly discovered by the 
trade, and no Hose, one imagines, has been 
grown more extensively under glass to supply 
cut blooms for the market. 

But, alas! the habit and constitution of 
the plant leave much to be desired from 
the bedding aspect. It is inclined to die 
out after a few years and во needs more 
renewing than most popular varieties. Then 
it is pron^ to put most of its strength 
into one basal shoot, and thus is addicted 
to the one-stem habit which is the reverse 
of the ideal for bedding. Its foliage is also 
à weak point—too sparse and small for the 
size of the plant and flower. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay may be said to have 
dominated the pink Rose section for the first 
ten or fifteen years of this century. Certainly 
it has had the largest share of display in 
the florists’ windows. Ophelia (and its sports) 
is now displacing it, but this Rose is not 
really a substitute as its colouring is 
different. One might describe it аз ап 
amber blush and not a real pink. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay emanated from the 
Lyon firm in 1895, and may be reckoned 
one of Mons. Pernet-Ducher’s most successful 
creations. 

The colouring of Mme. Abel Chatenay is 
generally described as salmon-pink, and it is 
as far towards the salmon shades I shall 
allow myself to go. This review is more 
concerned with pure pinks than with salmony 
and coppery varieties. Mme. Abel Chatenay 
may be considered near the border line. 

It may be asked, is there any pink H.T. 
variety suitable for beds which is vigorous, 
floriferous, and in possession of the three 
primary qualities of а Rose bloom, viz., 
pleasing colours, fragrance, and good form; 
and yet has no bad fault? I hardly 
think there is one combining all these 
desirable characteristics, unless it be among 
the new comers such as Columbia, America, 
or Humboldt from across the Atlantic. 

The first named certainly had promise and 
has been tahen up by the cut-flower trade, 
but it may disappoint on the score of not 
being free enough for bedding. Then it is 
gratifying to find among recently produced 
British seedlings a number of fragrant pink 
Roses with flowers of superb shape оп stiff 
stems. It is to be hoped one or more may 
fulfil the above conditions, though one fears 
that their very fulness may militate against 


their qualification for bedding in the wetter, 
western parts of these Islands. Those of 
Mrs. C. E. Russell parentage are hardly likely 
to succeed. Mrs. Russell in my experience 
in the North-west of England is most dis- 
appointing. The flower bud takes so long to 
mature that the chance of rain rotting it is 
very great. There may be more hope for 
such new Roses as Mrs. Henry Bowles, 
Una Wallace, Elsie Beckwith and Joan 
Howarth. An exquisite Rose which has now 
been on trial for three or four years—Mrs. 
Henry Morse, the so-called glorified Chatenay— 
is almost ruled out for beds on account of 





09.—ROSE 


FIG. 


its liability to mildew. Killarney, much to 
the fore as a bedding pink Rose ten or 
twenty years ago, has well-nigh passed out 
of cultivation for the same reason. 

Turning now to the well known pink 
varieties, a word or two on that wonderful 
old Rose, La France, may not be out of 
place. She is still unsurpassed when at her 
best, making with Gloire de Dijon and 
Maréchal Niel that incomparable trio which 
France produced during the middle of the 
last century. Each is still supreme in its 
own line. La France has so many excellent 
qualities—beautiful shape and colouring, freely 
scented, vigorous, and good habit—that it 
is a pity this variety is not suitable for 
beds, at any rate, in this part of England, 
for only in exceptionally good weather are 
its blooms brought to perfection. Almost 
nine out of ten of its flower buds fail in 


MRS. 


They either “ball” and 
rot or open іп an unpleasing fashion. 
Somewhat better results may be obtained 
from standards, and, strange to say, a certain 
poverty of soil appears to favour good 
blooms. 

Passing on to the beginning of this century 
two scented pink Roses appeared which have 
considerable merit as . bedders — Gustav 
Grünerwald and Dorothy Page Roberts. The 
chief defect of the first is want of stiffness 
in the flower-stalk—the blooms are apt 
therefore to be somewhat pendulous. Dorothy 
Page Roberts, on the contrary, carries its 


& normal season. 


BRYCE ALLAN. 


flowers erect. Its petals, though few, are of 
great substance and its leaves of firm mildew- 
resisting quality. Its faults are minor, such 
as rather a gap between its flowering periods 
and à somewhat too tall and upright mode 
of growth for small beds. It is fragrant 
but not markedly so. 

If fragrance in a pink bedding Rose is the 
chief requisite, then the fairly recent variety, 
Mrs. Bruce Allan (Fig. 99) is surely indicated. 
As regards perfume it is to pink Roses 
what: General McArthur is to red sorts; but 
the General has otherwise more distinction. 
Mrs. Bryce Allan is à good grower, but its 
colour may not be up to modern taste, 
being that of the old-fashioned rose- pink, 
and the blooms, moreover, are flat centred. 
J. P. Carlisle. 


(To be concluded). 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS shonld be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garde». W.C.3. | 


IMustrations.—T^e Editors will be glad to receire and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction. 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ee., but they 
саппо be responsible for loss or injurd, 


Urgent Communications.—// sent by teleuraph. these 
should be addressed ‘Сот. Chron., | Rand; ог by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Editors and Publisher.—Ovr correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all planta ta be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The tiro departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
nuadirected. 

Local News.—Corres povdents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Ed'tors d» 
. mot undertaketo pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrengement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication as well as «pecimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week ах 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


— — a С — — — — — — — — — so nee 


THE PLANT COMMONWEALTH 
AND ITS MODE OF 
GOVERNMENT.* 


HE plant commonwealth of my discourse 
Т lies within the contours of an individual 
plant—Rose, Lily, Grass, Oak 

any Other. The physical features of the 
Commonwealth have been surveyed and are 
well known. Notwithstanding their differences 
in outward aspect all the members of the 
commonwealth—root, stem, leaves and flowers 
own а common plan of organisation. Аз the 
human being is the unit of a commonwealth 
of nations, so is the cell or protoplast the 
unit of the plant commonwealth. Just as 
cortain men have the appearance of simplicity, 
so has the plant cell—a mass of nucleated 
cytoplasm— bounded by а solid wall of cell 
wall substance and of such small dimensions 
that one thousand cells might be comfortably 


tree or 


placed side by.side along the diameter of a penny: 


piece. Yet, as is the case with man, the 
simplicity of the cell is illusory. It lives, 
feeds, respires, grows, and does many different 
kinds of work. Nor does it live unto itself 
alone. 
influences and is influenced by other 
well-nigh innumerable cell units of the 
commonwealth. Indeed the messages which 
by word of mouth, by post and telephone, 
telegraph and wireless, pass between members 
of our own commonwealth and leave us but 
little peace, are rare by comparison with 
those sent and received by the living cells 
of plants. Throughout life they are always 
listening in. In the simplest plante of all, 
unicellular plants, the cell is the common- 
wealth. So is it in the highest (multicellular) 
plant at the moment of the re-birth of the 
individual within the ovary of the flower of 
the mother-plant. All plants begin life each 
as a single minute mass of semi-fluid, nucleated 
pone Every activity evinced by this 
iving particle shows alike the diversity of 
its unrecognisable parts and the integrity, 
that is, the individuality of the whole, and 
throughout life diversity of activity and 
oneness, Or individuality, alike persist. 

From simple raw materials the cell proto- 
plasm restores and augments itself, апа 
gradually, stage by stage, the plant carves 


of the 


* Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday, 
March 21, 1924, by Sir Frederick Keeble, F.R.S, 


as has been shown recently, a 


In all its manifold activities the cell | 
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out ite body from this increasing mass of 
living substance. The primal cell grows and 
divides to form two daughter cells, each 
like the mother cell consisting of nucleated 
protoplasm invested by a wall or coat of 
cell wall substance. Yet, though a solid 
wall divides them, the daughter cells are 
not isolated from, but remain in communica- 
tion with, one another. For in the first 


place the separating wall is very thin and 
soluble substances may pass across it 
readily; and, in the second place, fine 


strands of cytoplasm radiating from the 
central mass penetrate into pits in the cell 
wall and joining, or all but joining, with 
corresponding strands from a neighbouring 
protoplasm maintain vital touch between 
the cells. So in like manner the daughter 
cells divide and the cells to which they 
give rise maintain vital contact by their 
protoplasmic connecting fibres till after many 
divisions the embryo is recognisable within 
the swelling seed. If by some magical liquor 
the cell walls and all the non-living contents 
could be dissolved away and the transparent 
semi-fluid protoplasm made hard and visible 


the contours of the plant would still һе 
recognisable. 
Not all of the cells which compose the 


body of the embryo plant remain unchanged. 
Some it is true appear to do nothing else 
but grow and divide. They are the producer 
ог embryonic cells destined throughout the 
life of the plant to carry on the work of 
cell-formation. Groups of them are to be 
found at all ages of the plant in the 
growing point of the root and in the buds 
on the stem. In long-lived plants after a 
thousand: years and many thousands of 
divisions these embryonic cells still retain 
their powers of division and cell- formation. 
Theirs is the gift of perennial youth; 
they never grow up. Once established 
a’ growing point exercises a dominating in- 
fluence over the broods of cells which it 
throws off by the division of its component 
embryonic cells. In some way us yet wn- 
known it influences or perhaps determines 
the morphological fate of its offspring. For, 
minute frag- 
ment of a root tip 1/25 inch in thickness 
if cut off and fed with mineral salts and 
suitable proteins grows, divides, and in the 
cells which it produees the same differen- 
tiation appears as in the normal root. Thus 
in & far.reaching sense is it true that the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Other cells of the plant body soon cease to 
divide, but undergo no very great change of 
form. They become the general working 
cells of the body. Others assume curious 
and characteristic forms and, grouped together, 
constitute gangs of  cells—skilled cellular 
artisans—to each of which some special 
task is assigned. Yet other cells or groups 
of cells undergo greater change of size and 
shape. For example: those destined to give 
rise to the woody vessels along which sap 


passes from root to stem, grow wide and 
very long, join above and below in single 
file, with cella like themselves, build thick 


and woody longitudinal walls, often beau- 
tifully sculptured and, losing, their contents 
and dissolving away their cross walls, form 
long, uninterrupted — tubes—mere aqueducts. 
It requires but little imagination to realise 
how imperative must be the constraint 
brought to bear on those wood-forming cells 
to induce them thus to immolate themselves 


for the benefit of the plant commonwealth. 
Their fate suggests that as the common- 
wealth develops, the cellular units suffer 


Each 
limitation of 
limitation on 
plant body. 


more and more curtailment of liberty. 
is constrained to endure a 
freedom and each imposes a 
that of other units of the 
In this compromise between liberty апа 
social obligation a new апі higher unit is 
fashioned, the individual plant, that is the 
plant commonwealth. If this way of re- 
garding the individual be correct it must 
be of interest to explore the nature of the 
messages which, passing between the members 
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of the plant body, bind them together and 
determine the subordination of the cells and 
their integration into ап individual. On 
these trifles “light as air but strong aa 
iron "—the existence of the commonwealth 
is based It is of the origin, nature, and 
effects of these messager that I propose now 
to speak. 


I know of no better way of approach to 
this task than by describing—at the risk of 
the smile it may evoke—the strange things 
that happen when a Potato is peeled. An 
immediate effect of the operation 1з the 
setting up of a state of fever. During this 
wound fever the temperature of the tissuex 
near the cut rises rapidly as a result of 
increased cell respiration. The wounded cells 
die; those of the layer next to them, по 
longer hemmed in on all sides, find some 
relief from the bondage which held their 
activities in subjection. They grow out te 
form bladder-like or tubular projections. In 
the welter and confusion due to loss of 
touch with other cells these cells break rank 
and become a law unto themselves. Their 
growth is, however, limited and aimless, and 
presently withering and turning brown their 
dead remains form a thin, dry skin over the 
wound. Behind these broken ranks the 
orderliness of behaviour of the cell layers 
is maintained; but it is a new order which 
these cells obey. They form a new front. 
Dividing rapidly and in a regular manner 
these cells come to present the appearance 
of rows of microscopie bricks. When the 
originally single layer of dividing cells has 





formed several layers the cells of the outer- 
most form thick corky walls, lose their 
living contents and come to consist of mere 
empty shells fitting as hollow bricks might 
fit closely one with another. Thus by the 
formation of wound tissue is the wound 
healed. Until recently nothing was known 
of the provenance of the new orders which 


stir the cork-forming cells to activity and. 
releasing them from obedience to previous 
orders, cause these cells to renew their vouth 
and reassume the power of division. But it 
is now known as a result of investigations 
made by Professor Haberlandt that the 
renewed activity is called forth by messages 
from the stricken and dying cells. The 
origin and nature of these messages may be 
determined by very simple experiments. For 
example, if the bulbous stem of a Kobi 
Rabi (Turnip-stemmed Cabbage) be cut across 


all the changes just described may be 
observed to take place. But if the cut 
surface be rapidly and thoroughly washed 


with a stream of water, little or no cork 
formation occurs; the wound does not heal 
When, however, the washed surface is covered 
with a layer of brayed-up cells of Kohl 
Rabi tissue, cork-formation proceeds even 
more vigorously than it does in the un. 
washed wound. Whence it is to be con. 
cluded that messages are sent by the 
wounded cells and that the messages are of 
a chemical nature. As they die these cells 


liberate some substance which, diffusing 
into the living cells, quickens them to 
activity and provokes their division. This 


stimulator of specific change may be spoken 
of as a wound hormone. Its presence may 
be demonstrated experimentally in many 
different kinds of wounded tissue, and in 
none better than 1п the succulent leaves of 
Sempervivum and Sedum. Leaves of these 
plants may be readily torn asunder without 
mechanical destruction of their cells; for the 
cell walls between the cells give and aplit 
so that the protoplasm of the cells remains 
intact. Now it may be shown that whereas 
by cutting a leaf and thereby destroying 
numerous cells, the cell-division provoking 
hormone is produced, by tearing it the 
hormone is not produced. The wound- 
hormone—this message of  healing—is sent 
out by the dying cells Thus may plants 
rise by stepping stones of their dead cells 
to higher things. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Little Garden. 
Hortulus, or the Little Garden. A Ninth 
Century Poem by Walafrid Strabo. (Тһе 


Stanton Press). Such is the title of a very 
attractive small quarto book printed with 
great taste in old-fashioned style in red and 
black. 


Following the title-page, on which a quaint 
old wood block depicts a monk gathering plants 
in a garden, is another page whereon we read, 
‘ Hortulus is here for the first time done into 
English verse from the Latin by Richard 
Stanton Lambert and decorated with cuts on 
wood by Elinor Lambert. MCMXXIII. Edition 
limited to one hundred and thirty-two copies 
of which this is e 

The introduction gives a short account of 
Strabo, who was born about 809 A.D. and 
entered the Abbey of Richenau in Swabia, 
and later became Abbot. He died forty years 
later leaving behind him a number of elegant 
poems and several prose works. Among them 
was the poem here printed, De Cultura 
Hortorum, or Hortulus—** The Little Garden," 
as it is more often called. The poem, as we 
are told, was exceedingly popular in the 
Middle ages, and was first printed at Nurem- 
berg in 1510. 

There is a dedication to the Abbot of 
Weissenburg, and then begins the opening 
chapter of the Hortulus—How to make a 
Garden. Quaint little wood-block illustrations 
of the objects dealt with and the names of 
them in red are at the head of each little 
poetical description. 

Before I enumerate the plants thus dealt 
with, I will just quote from the heading 
“ Perseverance and its Reward," the following 
injunction— 





“ The little crop soon by occasional rains 

Is sprinkled. At night the moon kindly 
sustains 

Each seedling with dew. 
should prevail, 

I must boldly step into the breach with a 

il. 

For fear lest the thirsty plants wilt in the 
sun, 

To and fro with full buckets of water I run. 

But it must not be poured in a casual spurt, 

Or the seeds will get scattered, the stems 
suffer hurt,’’— 


But if drought 


and so on. 


We are then introduced to the various 
subjects cultivated by this old monk, and are 
told— 


* But now I must sharpen my wits and my 
speech, 

And try to describe by its name and to 
teach 

The virtues of every plant that I grew, 

That the least may have honour, where 
honour is due.” 


The subjects named and dealt with are the 
Nettle, Sage, Rue, Southernwood, Pumpkin, 
Melon, Wormwood, Horehound, Fennel, Corn- 
flag, Borage, Chervil, Lily, Poppy, Clary, Cost- 


mary, Mint, Реппу-гоуаі, Parsley, Betony, 
Agrimony, Ambrosia, Cat-Mint, Radish, and 
Rose. 

The book is tastefully bound, the typo- 


graphical execution is beyond criticism, the 
antique paper with rough uncut edges affords 
^ Very fine margin to each page, and all 
combine to make the work a charming 
addition to the garden bibliophile's library. 


. I think the price is one guinea, but it 
is not stated. Тһе colophon printed on a 
page by itself with a woodblock device, informs 
us the book was “Printed by Hand & sold 
by Richard & Elinor Lambert at the Stanton 
Press, :32 Chalfont Avenue, Wembley Hill, 
p ser. Finished January 5, 1924. 
i HP. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 





PRUNUS AMYGDALUS VAR. MACRO. 
CARPA IN RICHMOND PARK. 


SITUATED on a slight slope a little to the 
south of White Lodge in Richmond Park are 
several specimens of Prunus including two of 
Prunus Amygdalus var. macrocarpa. These two 
Prunus had only a few flowers open on the 
first Sunday in April and are a week or so 
later than the common Almond, which is in 
full flower there. 





100.—FLOWERING 


FIG. 


The taller of these two trees has upright 
leading branches that ascend thirty feet ог 
more, and close in habit, but they are bare 
of lower branches. The tree is absolutely 
covered in flower buds which оп opening 
present a charming Picotee or Apple blossom 
coloured edge the petals becoming pure white 
when fully open; inside and at the base 
below the stamens the colour is deep orange. 
The individual flowers measure one-and-three- 
quarter inch across and the  petals were 
almost double the size of those of the common 
Almond. Such trees make only a few inches of 
growth annually, and the short shoots are not 
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the best material for propagating purposes, such 
as grafting or budding. A plantation and some 
Cedars give a splendid background to this 
small colony of Prunus. €. Р. С. 


ACER OPALUS VAR. OBTUSATU M. 


THE Italian Maple, А. Opalus (syn. A. 
opulifolium), and its varieties, are among 
the most distinct and ornamental of large 
trees in early spring, producing their 


blossoms with unerring freedom. The flowers 
are pale yellow and freely borne in short. 
stalked corymbs, 


OPALUS VAR, OBTUSATUM., 


The variety obtusatum, (Fig. 100) the Hun- 
garian Maple, is the best-known form and is a 
robust, free-growing tree, forming а round. 
headed specimen up to forty feet or more 
in height. The leaves are rather larger than 
those of the type, roundish cordate, five- 
lobed, downy beneath, with a whitish or 
rusty tomentum. It is a native of Hungary 
and Croatia, and the year 1825 is given as 
the date of its first introduction to Britain ; 
it has considerable value for ornamental 
planting as a lawn or park specimen tree. 
A. O. obtusatum is sometimes catalogued as 
A. hybridum. A. О, 
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SOME RARE CAMPANULAS. 


1х the hard granites of the Cottian Alps. 
above Pinerolo (Italy), there grows in the 
cracks of the walls and rocks the most 
curious of all Campanulas, C. Elatines. Its 
distribution is not yet well known. While 
abundant .at the north-eastern foot of 
the Monte Viso, it has been said to grow in 
Istria, near Fiume, in Lombardy, and in the 
Dauphiné. This is all wrong and, for the 
Lombardian station, it is certain that a 
confusion has been made between its cousin 
C. elatinoides. I found C. Elatines in the 
savage valley of Valprato (Canavese) in the 
Graian Alps, north of the Cottian Alps; but 
it is not abundant there; its chief place is 
at the foot of the Viso. It is a beautiful 
plant, with * its long brittle arms running 
out from the fat stock, from amid the tuft 
of small Ivy-shaped, pointed leaves, scalloped 
and crimped, and either grey with down or 
perfectly smooth and glossy. The branches 
hug the rock, and are set all over with a 
profusion of big flat stars in a very rich 
deep tone of clear violet-blue." бо writes 
Farrer, and I quite agree with him that it is 
much lovelier than C. garganica, of which it 


is indeed so much the mother that C. 
garganica in all its forms has now been 
reduced by many authorities to à mere 


variety of C. Elatines. The last is far more 
elegant in growth and less leafy, with flowers 
comparatively larger, and of a much deeper 
blue, carried on sprays morc fine and dainty. 
Of course it flowers much later, from the 
end of September until November, and grows 
only on shady rocks. We plant it here on 
the north side of our wall garden or in a 
hole pierced in the perpendicular side of a 
pot. lt is easy to propagate by seeds, 
which are as thin as those of Saxifraga. 

Its near relative, C. clatinoides, grows in 
some natural grots or holes in the limestone 
alps of Lombardy, near Bergamo. I found 
it there, always hidden and protected against 
rainwater, and it is as easy to extract as 
C. Elatines is difficult to get out. It flowers 
in July—September, has bigger flowers, much 
lighter. .in colour, with  flannelly, heart- 
shaped foliage, bigger than that of C. 
Klatines. Jt is of very easy culture in 
sunny places as well as on north aspects. 

In the same Bergamose Alps, and especially 
on the Col de la Presolana, above Castoine, 
the limestone rocks are covered in July to 
September, with that beautiful Bellflower 
called C. Raineri. This pushes its abundant 
stolons in the rocks and, as does C. pusilla, 
often covers the whole with a compact 
carpet of lilac-blue flowers, which are really 
little cups. J, once, being very thirsty and 
finding no water, drunk the dew of the 
morning from a multitude of its little cups 
and thoroughly quenched my thirst! Why is 
this plant so seldom seen in gardens? Its 
place is in full sunshine, at least, in England, 
and in a wall or in crevices of a rock 
where it soon sends out its running roots on 
all sides. 

Campanula Morettiana is another charming 
plant rarely seen in gardens, and this is quite 





comprehensible. It grows in the Dolomites, 
just as does the C. Elatines, but only on 


chalk, and there it haunts the smallest 
crevices where it is very difficult to get at. 
As seeds form very late in the season it is 
not easy to introduce the species to our 
gardens. We tried it here in our holed pots 
and have succeeded only with a few plants. 
We hope, however, to be able to grow it 
in our jurassic gardens at St. Cergues, where 
all these kinds of Bellflowers do well, and 
hope also to get seeds of it. 

C. Allionii (Fig. 102) is a very well-known 
beauty which is also known as C. alpestris. Its 


nice “Canterbury " bells hang solitarily on 
the stem; but sometimes (though rarely) the 
stem" is many flowered. 1 once found at 


the foot of the Mont-Aiguille (Dauphiné) 
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some large cushions of C. Allionii which I 
first thought to be С. speciosa of the 
Pyreness, as the stem bore six or even 
seven large, deep violet coloured flowers. 


This I never saw anywhere else. C. Allionii 
is of easy culture but must be grown as a 
moraine plant. It is easily propagated from 
seeds, which it gives abundantly. 


There is an exquisite little gem growing 
on the Simplon Road, and in that rich 
group of the eastern Pennine Alps, from 


Saas to Binn and from Belalp to Macugnega ; 
I mean C. excisa. The first time l found 
it, nearly forty years ago, I was rambling 
above Saas Ground with the late Sir John 
Lubbock (Lord Avebury) and we suddenly 
came upon a stoneheap quite covered with 
this delicate and delicious little — Harebell. 
The excised corolla, the beautiful, light lilac 
colour, the graceful leaves and stem, all 
made a great impression on my friend who 


FIG. 


became enthusiastic of this little treasure 
and could not forget that sight. Along the 
Simplon Pass the plant haunts all the stone- 
heaps made by the road labourers on both 
sides of the road and covers them with its 
beautiful carpet. The plant is rather difficult 
to keep in our limestone country. It needs 


a sunny position on a granitic wall or on 
à perpendicular slope in the rockery and 
fears the lime, being one of the most 


calcifuge plants I know. 

The yellow-flowering group of Campanulas 
offers a curious plant in Campanula petraea. 
This I had obtained long years ago (in 1887) 
from South Tyrol; it flowered in my old 
wall at Plainpalais and died. I never secured 
it again from ‘Tyrol but, on a lovely 
morning when on the high roads of the 
Val Esteron (Maritime-Alps) 1 found it 
suddenly before me. It was in a chalk 
wall facing south, above the road, and I 
could reach it easily by climbing up the 
the rocks. It has certainly not а brilliant 
flower and 1 do not believe that it will 
ever be popular. Farrer calls it “a great 
ugliness.” The yellow tufts, pressed in 
heads, the curious nature of the flannelly 
leaves, and the light perfume of the flowers, 
if they do not make the plant attractive, 
make it one of great interest. О. petraea 
should be planted in a wall, very sunnily 
situated, and, if possible, facing south. Henry 
Correvon, Floraire, Geneva. 


102.—CAMPANULA 
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CAMPANULA TURBINATA. 


Or the dwarf Campanulas closely related 
to the variable Campanula carpatica there is 
none which can be said to be more attrac- 
tive than the true C. turbinata. It is not 
uneommon to find that other Campanulas— 
forms of C. carpatica with flattish flowers— 
have been distributed under its name. The 
real C. turbinata is, however, quite distinct 
though much scarcer now than twenty or 
thirty years ago, when it was to be found 
in the comparatively few good collections of 
alpines in this country. 

It is a charming plant with rather hairy 
leaves, forming a flattish mass slightly abovo 
which rise the big, flat china-blue flowers, 
only some six inches or so above the soil. 
A noteworthy feature in this Bellflower is 
that the flowers are. always¥borne singly on 
a stem. Some of the forms of C. carpatica 





ALLIONII. 
possess the same formation of flower, but 
have not the hairy foliage and the solitary 
v eS 


blooms of this species, which is also dwarfer. 
C. turbinata is by no means plentiful, and 
my own plants were lost when removing 
them to my present garden between two 
and three years ago. Some day 1 hope to 
grow it again. 1 do not know the origin 
of C. turbinata. S. Arnott. 


HUTCHINSIA ALPINA. 


CoMMON as it may be, familiarity breeds 
no contempt for this little Crucifer, with 
the whitest of all milk-white flowers, and it 
is the most willing and easy plant to 
grow. For any partially shaded place, or 
even in full sun if the soil be fairly cool, 
H. alpina is a delightful plant, covering 
the ground with a 2-inch. carpet of dark, 
glossy-green, feathery foliage, which proves 
such an admirable setting for the multitude 
of flowers that develop throughout the 
spring and the greater part of summer. 

For early bulbs of moderate stature there 
can be no better ground-work than this 
plant; it may be used for edging, or 
grown in masses at the front of the border, 
but it is never, I think, quite so happy a« 
when in the rock-garden or about steps. 

H. alpina is, of course,  indestructably 
hardy, and it has a lesser counterpart, with 
shorter and ampler heads of flowers and a 
denser foliage, known as H.brevicaulis. A. 7’. J. 
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PALMS OF THE RIVIERA. 


THERE are a few Palms which, under 
ordinary conditions, have proved hardy all 
over the Riviera, when sheltered overhead 
bv the foliage of evergreen trees. Several 
of the species have, however, suffered, and 
some were killed west of Nice by the extra- 
ordinary frost of December 17, 1920, when 
the temperature fell so low as 8° С. 
Although this very low temperature only 
lasted a few hours it must be remembered 
that such a severe frost had not occurred 
previously on the Riviera since 1820, just 
one hundred years before, and that although 
the temperature did not fall so low east of 
Nice, yet even in the sheltered situations 
where frost is hardly ever registered, the 
most tender plants suffered. 


This experience of practically an absence of 
frost on that part of the Riviera, situated 
to the east of Nice, has always been con- 
firmed, and it cannot be too much insisted 
upon that persons who intend to cultivate 
plants which are very tender should choose 
this practically frostless part of the Riviera, 
where numerous species grow well but which 
can only be cultivated with the greatest 
diffieulty and precaution west of Nice. 

Nevertheless a certain number of imore or 





less tender Palms will resist bad weather 
anywhere on the Riviera, when growing 
underneath the foliage of evergreen trees, 


such as the splendid and graceful Pepper 
trees (Schinus molle) which is so hardy here, 
therefore 1 commence by naming the one 
most commonly met with, i.e. the Palm 
known here by horticulturists and the public 
generally under the name ої Seaforthia 
elegans, but in England best known as 
Archontophoenix Cunninghamii. The late 
Edouard André, the famous French landscape 
gardener and for many years director of 
the Revue Horticole (Paris), in describing 
this Palm as growing on the Riviera, 
mentioned that botanists had changed its 
name three times, and expressed the wish that 
they would not continue changing its name and 
give continual occasion for confusion (Esperons 
quil  s'arretera. en si beau chemin)! The 
American Botanist, Mr. O. F. Cook, in the 
Journal of the Washington ` Academy of 


Sciences, vol. v., No. 7, February 19, 1915, 
has given reasons which he considers 
adequate for creating à new genus for this 


Palm, regarding it as the type and only 
species. He gave it the name of Loroma 
amethystina. As stated, it is known on the 
Riviera. as Seaforthia elegans, and sometimes 
as Ptychosperma elegans, Ptychosperma Cun- 
ninghamiana, and Archontophoenix Cunning- 
hamii. | 

This Palm is known and justly appreciated 
in English greenhouses on account of its 
comparative hardiness, but I think Mr. O. 
К. Cook is mistaken when he supposes it 
to be а native of North Australia, where 
the climate is distinctly tropical. Doubtless 
Mr. Cook has been able to learn little 
about the origin of the plants introduced 
into California (and which have served for 
his description), but I believe the Palm is 
a native of extra-tropical East Australia 
(New South Wales and Queensland). I 
haveYseveral photographs of it growing there 
in my possession and the plants correspond 
exactly with the Palms growing on the Riviera. 
However this may be the Palm is one of 
the greatest ornaments of the Riviera Gardens 


апа up to the great frost of 1920 it never 
suffered in my garden, but, unfortunately, 
several specimens growing in open places 


were killed. I may here refer to a most 
curious observation which I had occasion to 
make. While the specimens possessing а 
a trunk were killed, quite small plants not 


The previous articles by Dr. Proschowsky were published 
in our issues for May 1, June 12, July 10, September 4, 
Novetnber 20, December 18, 1920; March 12, April 30, 
June 11, October 8, November 19, 1921; January 21, 
February 11, April 1, June 17, July 29, October 14, 
November 11, December 23, 1922; March 10, May 5, and 
September 29, 1923. 


yet having a trunk, but with the “heart” 
below the surface of the soil, resisted the 
bad weather, and this applies to other species 
of Palms as well. Such ап obs?rvation is 


apparently in contradiction with general 
experience, for usually the younger a 
plant is the less it is resistant to cold. 


But it may be, I think, explained by the 
very short duration of the frost, so that not 
even the soil frozo, except quite superficially, 
and only in some places. Thus, while the 
trunks of the Palms were subjected to the 
very low temperature of the surrounding air, 
the subterranean parts remained in a higher 
temperature. Though suffering severely even 
under the shelter of the Pepper trees, not 
all the plants were lost, and three years 
after the great frost many have completely 
recovered. 

l wish to draw attention to the very 
beautiful colour of the spadices and flowers 
of this Palm, which caused Mr. Cook to 
give the specific name of amethystina. Usually 
Palms have flowers of a yellowish-white colour 
and ornamental only by reason of their 
presence in large numbers on imposing, large, 
often gracefully bent spadices. But in some 
Palms, for instance in some varieties of 
Butia (those very hardy Palms which I have 
mentioned in former articles), and still more 
in the Palm now under mention, the colour 
is а most beautiful rose.violet which adds 
considerably to its ornamental value. Later, 
the bunches of beautifully red-coloured fruits 
produce another ornamental effoct. Dr. d. 
Robertson Proschowsky, Jardin d'ÁAcclimatation, 
Les Propiques, Fabron, Nice, France. 





THE SWEET VIOLET. 





For various reasons many flowers which 
were grown extensively twenty years ago are 
now seldom seen іп gardens. Yet, the 
Violet, although perhaps not grown in such 
large quantities as formerly in private 
gardens, still remains a general favourite. 

Violets may be grown in almost any kind 
of soil and in any situation, but to secure 
the best results good cultivation is necessary. 
Old plants wil never produce first-class 
flowers; no matter how they are treated. 
Some growers take cuttings formed from small 
side shoots early in spring and insert them 
in frames, or under handlights, filled with 
sandy soil, keeping the frames close and 
shaded, until the cuttings are rooted, when 
they are planted out in their summer 
quarters. 

Excellent results may be obtained by the 
following system, which entails less labour, 
an important item in these times. 

About the middle of the month of April, 
or early in May, dig up the old plants and 
divide them. Select healthy, young shoots 
with. roots attached, arrange these shoots 
three in a bunch and plant them out on a 
north border at а distance of опе foot 
apart. 

The Violet delights in a cool soil. In old 
gardens where the rooting medium is rich 
in humus it is not difficult to secure a 
suitable site. Provided the ground has been 
trenched, or dug deeply during the winter, 
& sprinkling of soot lightly forked in will 
now suffice. On clay soils old potting com- 
post and  leaf-mould should be added. 
After planting, water the bed to settle the 
soil around the roots, and supply a mulch- 


ing of half-decomposed horse manure or 
leaf-mould, which will afford a check to 
rapid evaporation. 

Summer cultivation consists in watering 


the plants copiously during the absence of 
rain, the removal of runners and weeds, and 


stirring the surface of the soil to promote 
aeration. 
Syringe the plants thoroughly during the 


sunny days; a 
diluted soot 
Keep a strict 


evenings following bright, 
weekly Spraying with well 
water is also very beneficial. 


watch for the appearance of red spider, and 
should this pest appear thoroughly damp 
the undersides of the leaves and dust the 
foliage with a mixture of soot and lime. 
Beds mulched with horse-manure and  pr»- 


vided with sufficient water are not ofter 
attacked by red spider. 
Frames should be prepared for the recep- 


tion of the plants in September. А raised 
bed made of leaves, on & layer of faggots 
on which Pea haulm ог short litter i 


placed forms & suitable foundation for the 
frames. The compost in which the  Viol-t- 
are to be planted should consist of old 
potting soil, or failing this, the top spit ot 
soil from the kitchen garden, mixed with 
leaf mould. Do not use fresh loam, and 
mix a little soot and lime with the soil. 
Make the beds firm. In planting allow for 


& free circulation of air between the planta. 
and arrange them so that when the lignts 
are placed in position the leaves will be 
within a few inches of the glass. Water 
them and keep them close and shaded until 
they become established. Afterwards expose 
them to all the light and air available. 
The surface of the bed should be stirred 
frequently, and runners, weeds, and decaying 
foliage removed. 

During frosty weather protect the frames 
with mats or litter. Several excellent new 
varieties of Violets have recently been intro- 
duced and should be given a trial. Two 
old reliable favourites are Princess of Wales. 
large single; and Marie Louise, double. С. 
Ruse, The Hyde Gardens, near Luton. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


ASTON PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


А REPORT, consisting 
suggestions for improvements to Aston 
Park, Birmingham, has recently been 
issued by the Birmingham Civic Society, 
whose Hon. Secretary, Mr. William Hav- 
wood, was invited to attend the annual 
inspection . of the parks and to make апу 
suggestions the Society might think suitable. 
The Society, in its report, finds that it is 
impossible to deal with Aston Park as with 
ordinary suburban enclosures, as the historical 
value of the Hall claims consideration for 
special environment. It is not proposed to 
attempt a restoration of the grounds to their 
original character, but to provide within the 
area now available, gardens which might 
have been contemporary with the house, 
based upon the manner of garden design in 
vogue in 1758. At present the children’s 
gymnasium and the bandstand are two of 
the least satisfactory details of the park. 
Both are incongruous adjuncts to the Hall, 
and it is proposed to move the former to 
a site near the north-west entrance, where 
it will adjoin the asphalted playing areas, 
and to construct a new music stand, stage, 
and auditorium, near to the south entrance. 

The revised arrangement of the gardens 
around the Hall includes vistas radiating 
from the east and west fronts, which would 
and greatly to the stately character of the 
mansion. One of these vistas is designed 
аз а direct approach from the lodge 
entrance in Church Lane. In the new plan 
the present central road is converted into a 
large lawn, with formal trees at intervals, 
and a suitably designed view point as а 
terminal feature. It is suggested that the 
formal beds in the east forecourt and on 
the slope below the west terrace should be 
laid out with topiary work of a character 
contemporary with the Hall; that the lawn 
now occupied by the bandstand should be 
converted into tennis courts; that the west 
and south margins of this green should be 
planted with double herbaceous borders 
between clipped hedges; that the bowling 
green on the north front should be increased 
in size; and that the path area be some- 
what reduced. 





of a number of 
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WINTER'S INJURY IN THE GARDEN. 


We have passed through an old-time 
winter, typical of those of fifty years ago; 





it least it reminds me of the winters of 
пау early years in the north, without the 
snow, which we seldom get here. From 


October to January 25th we had much rain 
and up to the end of March the weather 
was just the reverse, for during that 
period less than lẹł-inch of rain fell. 

The weather during the whole of the past 
six months has been intensely cold, but it 
has kept the fruit buds dormant and the 
blossoming of fruit trees will be at least 
three weeks later than last year. The cold 
weather may also have had some effect in 
destroying pests, although. I think most of 
the injurious insects can take care of them- 
selves, whatever the state of the weather, 
severe or otherwise. 

Tho long spell of dry weather this spring 
has been an advantage in so much that 
the tillage of the soil has been made casier, 
and rarely has there been such a favourable 
time for spraying fruit trees with full effect, 
as in the absence of rain the specific has 
not been washed off the branches. 

We cun now estimate the effect of this 
long, cold winter. Although the prospect of 
a good fruit year generally ïs, so far, 
favourable, the first Apricot flowers are 
already ruined. Fig trees on walls have had 
many of the shoots killed, and both the 
old and young wood of the Brown Turkey 
variety has suffered much worse than that 


of St. Johns (syn. Pingo de Mel). The 
Brunswick variety is, according to my 
experience, the hardiest of all Figs and 


produces the largest fruits. 
All members of the Brassica family have 


suffered the worst in my experience. -Many 
of «the Brusscls Sprouts, all varieties of 
Kale, Broccoli and Spring Cabbage have 


been killed and those that remain appear as 
if a бге had swept over them. Fifty per 


cent. of the winter Spinach has been killed 
and the plants that have survived are 
losing all their old leaves.  Wallflowers are 


mostly killed and Sweet Wiliams have the 
outer halt of their foliage as if it were 
burnt. Phlox frondosa has been either killed 
or badly damaged, whilst many Veronicas, 
such as Autumn Glory, salicifolia, pinguifolia 
and latifolia have been ruined. Lonicera 
nitida has been damaged by the cold, and 
some of our plants of Dracaena indivisa 
hive been killed, whilst all have been 
damaged. 

Other shrubs that have suffered injury are 
Choisya ternata, Olearia macrodonta, Edwardsia 
grandiflora, Escallonia macrantha, Kerria 
japonica flora plena, and Yucca recurva. 
Most of the blossom buds on Cydonias 
have been ruined and those of C. japonica 
Simonii are affected the worst; 
my Opinion, the most beautiful of all the 
Cydonias, the flowers being a bright carmine 
verging On maroon. 

Much of the damage in this garden may 
be attributed to the district being & very 
damp one, and there is a stream and lake 
hers, Most of the cultivated garden is 
reclaimed Бодап and there is always 
underground water. G. Abbey, Norton Manor 
Gardens, Sutton Scotney, Hampshire. 





APPLE SCAB iN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 


. ArPLE ScaB is one of the most troublesome, 
if not the most troublesome of diseases of 
Apples with which we have to contend in 
the North of Ireland. County Armagh is 
the most important Apple growing district 
and from a commercial aspect by far the 





most popular variety of Apple grown is 
Bramley’s Seedling. This variety, which 
hitherto has been so little susceptible to 


Apple Scab in England, has been liable to 
Serious attack here for a number of years. 
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this is, in | 


In an average season the leaves and fruit 
aro attacked by the fungus, but up to the 
present the fungus has bit very rarely been 
found associated with the wood. 

In the middle of February of the present 
year numbers of last season's fallen leaves 
were gathered from a grass orchard and 
brought into the laboratory. The varieties 
of Apple grown in the orchard were Bramley's 
Seedling ‘and Grenadier, and the majority 
of the leaves were from trees of Bramley’s 


Seedling. The leaves were kept moist and 
subjected to periodic examination for peri- 
thecia of the Apple Scab fungus. Їп early 
April these were found in all stages of 


development, the curved necks of the fruit 
bodies projecting from both the upper and 
the under surfaces of the leaves. Their 
measurements and chief characteristics agreo 


with those given by Mr. Salmon in his 
recent article to the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(p. 190) but up to the present we are 
not able to say whether the conidial stage 
of a culture commenced from an ascospore 
is that of Fusieladiun dendriticum, Fel. 


А. E. Muskett, Queen's University, Belfast. 





THE GROWING OF MELONS IN 
FRAMES. 


A little more time and attention are required 
to obtain good results with Melons in frames 
than with Cucumbers, as frame Melons cannot 
be grown in less than twelve to fifteen weeks. 
If the seeds are sown in April, fruits should 
be forthcoming from the end of July to 
the end of September, The compost most 
suitable for Melons is sound turfy loam of a 
calcareous nature and somewhat heavy in 
texture, some lime rubble or charcoal, and a 
little soot to destroy wireworms. Upon the 
base of grass, small cones of soil about 18 
inches high may be placed, as Melons should 
be planted high and dry and completely 
above the line of watering. Another method 
is to form a continuous ridgo of compost 
the sume height as the heaps, and set the 
Melons 18 inches apart irrespective of the 
lights or rafters. The soil may be mixed 
some time before it is required, and placed 
where it will become dry and warm. If the 
quality is poor a little bone meal may be 
added in preference to decayed manure, 
which encourages worms апа favours gross 
growth Finely powdered marl may be 
added to very light soils. The plants will 
soon fill the frame with rampant growth, 
and set plenty of fruits when dung is used 
freely, but such plants almost invariably 
develop canker, which is brought оп by 
incessant watering. Light soils and animal 
manures should not be used, but sound 
loam warmed as it is wanted and made into 
fairly high, narrow ridges, in preference to 
flat, shallow spreading | masses аз for 
Cucumbers, which soon dry out and force 
the roots to grow down into the manure 
bed. 

Some growers shift the plants into 5-inch 
pots and pinch out the points. I profer 
planting them when the first rough leaf is 
visible, if the frame is ready, as all checks 
by this method are obvinted. See that the 
plants are thoroughly moist at the roots and 
plant on small conical mounds about two 
inches higher than the level to which the 
additional supplies of compost will be raised 
when earthing up is finished. The stems 
will then become hard, water will not reach 
them and canker will be averted. 

Press the compost firmly about the plants, 
shade them lightly for a few days, keep 
the frame moist and moderately close but 





not closed entirely, as steam is most 
dangerous to the planta. 
If the soil is very dry а little water 


warmed to 85° may be applied. Two plants 
to each light are sufficient, and three breaks 
from each plant will be ample. 

As frame Melons do best when earthed up 
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piecemeal, each layer of warm compost 
should not exceed three to four inches in 
thickness along the sides and although level 
on the surface should be quite two inches 
below the little hillocks upon which they 
are planted. 

With good compost and tropical warmth 
tho plants will grow rapidly, provided in- 
telligent care is bestowed upon them. About 
5 p.m. cover the frame with mats for the 
night, but leave the light а quarter-of-an 
inch open at the back to prevent an 
accumulation of steam, closing the frame early 
the next morning. When the temperature 
rises to 75° commence ventilating for the 
day; ventilate a little and often until the 
maximum warmth of 85° is reached, when 
the amount of air should be increased or 
reduced as the sun or cold currents affect the 
temperature. Do not shade unless bright sun 
causes the tender foliage to flag after & dull 
period. Gradually reduce the amount of ventila- 
tion and close the light about 3 p.m., woll 
syringing the plants with soft water warmed 
to 80? or 85°, care being taken that the 
small mounds and stems are kept dry. 
Water the roots once or twice a day as 
necessary. Allow the temperature to rise to 90” 
in the afternoon, but see that the foliage 
becomes thoroughly dry at least once in the 
twenty-four hours. 

When the plants nearly touch tho sides 
of the frames remove the ends of the shoots 
which 


will cause the laterals to gain 
strength and show fruit. If only a few 
female flowers open, these and the male 


blossoms are best removed, but when a flush 
of flowers opens together, carefully fertilise 
the female blooms from day to day until 
enough fruite and to spare are properly set 
and swelling. 

When the latter are the size of Walnuta, 
select about eight of uniform size for the 
erop to each light, removing the remainder. 
Pinch the fertile growths at the first joint 
beyond the fruit, and those from which the 
surplus Melons have been taken to within one 
joint of the parent vine. By adopting this 
method and constant pinching а superfluity of 
laterals is obviated, the premier leaves are 
carefully preserved, sunheat dissipates stagnant 
moisture, and canker rarely puts in an 
appearance. 


If extra large fruits are required, reduce 
the crop to three on each plant, place each 
fruit on a clean brick or inverted pot, and 
from this time until the fruits have attained 


full size and аге perfectly netted warm, 
diluted liquid manure may be given the 
roots twice a week, with an occasional 
dressing of warm loam and bone meal. All 


stopping and training should be performed 
immediately — before closing the frame; 
endeavour to maintain theo night temperature 
as near to 70? as possible. 


When the Melons attain their full віле 
the use of stimulants should cease and pure 
water only given in gradually diminished 
quantities. Gradually reduce the amount of 
atmospheric moisture in proportion to the 


amount of sunshine, and increase the air, 
especially through the early part of the 
day. 


When the fruits change colour апа the 
stems begin to crack, the aroma will indicate 
that one or more Melons are ripe enough 
for cutting, but not for eating. Cut the 
fruits with a good portion of the stem 
attached, and remove them to а warm drv 
tempcrature for three or four days, when 
they will be ready for the dessert table. 
Nearly all varieties of Melons will succeed 
under the above conditions, there are, 
however, many varieties specially recommended 
for frame culture besides the well-known 
Cantaloupe varieties. 

Canker and red spider are the chief pests 
of the Melon, and both may be prevented 
or greatly reduced by healthy culture, and 
by the careful, preservation of all the premier 
leaves. As а remedy for canker, quicklime, 
sulphur, or dry powdered]'charcoal may be 
rubbed into the affected parts. F. Jordan, 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


CHICORY OR SUCCORY 
(CicHoRIUM INTYBUS). 


and 
and 


THis is one of the most interesting 
valuable of our native perennial herbs, 
one whose merits and virtues have been 
recognised from very carly times. Thus 
Miler informs us that “the wild Chicory 
(of which there are some varieties in the 
colour of the flowers) is seldom propagated 
in gardens, it growing wild in unfrequented 
lanes and  dunghills in divers parts of 
England, where the herb women gather it 
And supply the marketa for medicine.” 
Further respecting its medical uses, he 
writes :— All the sorts of Succory are 
esteemed aperitif and = diuretic, opening ob- 
structions of the liver and good for the 
jaundice,” etc., ete. In addition to these 
special merits (the benefits of which are 
shared by man and beast) it is also one 
of the most easily grown salad plants both 
for summer and winter use and, if properly 
treated and prepared, one of the most 
acceptable and healthful vegetables. 

It is, therefore, much to be regretted that 
the plant has been so persistently neglected 
in England. 

As regards the common variety (Chicorre 
sauvage of the French) the supply of the 
wed is both abundant and cheap, tho 
culture is simplicity itself and the plant is 


quite at home in any ordinary garlen вой. 
At the same time generous treatment is 
amply repaid both in quality and quantity 
of the produce, whieh is also much. less 
bitter when well cultivated than in its 
natural state. 

For a summer salad the seeds should be 
sown thickly carly in the spring, and the 
voung green leaves may be cut several 
times in the same year. They are an 


appetising addition to any salad. 

To prepare it for use as the winter salad 
known as the Barbe-de-Capucin in Paris, the 
seeds should be sown thinly at the end of 
June in good garden soil, well supplied with 
moisture, in order that the roots may become 
well developed. The roots will be ready for 
lifting at the beginning of the winter and 
should be taken up as required three or 
four weeks before the salad is needed. 
Care should be taken not to injure them in 
the lifting: the leaves should be cut off 
about half-an-inch from the crown and the 
roots should be placed in light, sandy soil, 
with the crowns facing outwards, in boxes, 
pots or sloping heaps of soil in a perfectly 
dark room (a cellar will do if not too cold). 
In a short time, which varies with the 
temperature of the chamber, the blanched 
leaves, which are at their best when about 
nine inches long, will be ready for use 
As the leaves of the common variety are 
slender and incised, those who prefer broader 
leaves more like those of Batavian Endive 
should sow the improved broad-leaved form 
of the wild variety, while for those who are 
looking for quantity more than quality the 
large-rooted Magdeburg Coffee Chicory is 
the most suitable. The roots of this variety 
should not be more than one half or three 
quarters-of-an-inch in thickness and may be 
shortened to a length of ten inches. 

For those who prefer a variety in their 
salads there are the Italian red-leaved and 
the Venetian-striped varieties, both of which 
make a very pretty appearance in the salad 
bowl when they are nicely blanched; both 
these varieties are broad-leaved. 

The next and most popular Chicory — is 
the Brussels, known in Belgium as Witloof 
and in Paris as Endive. It is a sub-variety 
of the Magdeburg Coffee Chicory, and may 
he used either as a winter salad or a 
cooked vegetable: in each case it has to be 
carefully blanched beforehand. It is remark- 
able for the width of the ribs and stalks of 
the leaves, the only part of the plant that 
is eaten. The form in which these are sent 
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to imnark.t resembles a very solid miniature 
white Cos Lettuce. They may be eaten raw 
in salads, or nicely boiled and served with 
butter sauce; in either style they are a 
pleasant and healthful food. 

To those who are not acquainted with the 
culture of this vegetable, the following directions, 
following thos: given in The Vegetable Garden, 
will be helpful. The seeds should be sown 
in the open ground, in June, in drills about 
10 inches apart, in good, deep, rich soil. 
The plants are allowed to grow on till the 
beginning of winter; an occasional watering 
may be necessary. In the beginning of 
November the roots, which by that time 
wil be about 1} inch in diameter, 
should be taken up, and any with 
divided or too narrow leaves or more 
than one crown should be thrown out. 
The leaves of the selected roots should 
be trimmed off about 1} inch from the 
crown, and the lower end of the roots 
shortened to bring them all to a uniform 
length of about nine inches. They should 
then be placed upright, about 1} inch 
apart, in a trench about 18 inches deep, so 


that the crown is eight inches below the 
level of the ground. The trench should then 
be filed up completely and very firmly 
with good, light, well-drained soil. If a 
speedy growth is desired, such portion of 


should be 
varying in 
the 
and 
will 


the trench as із to be forced, 
covered with a layer of manure 
depth according to the quality of 
manure, but never less than 16 inches, 
in about a month's time the leaves 
be ready for use." 

The only other 
IN necessary to mention 
the roasted roots are ground and mixed 
with Coffee. The varieties used for this 
purpose are the large, smooth rooted Magde- 
burg, a very large, long root with upright 
leaves; the short thick-rooted. Brunswick, of 
which there are two forms, one with deeply 
cut and spreading leaves and the other with 
entire or strap leaves; and a French variety 
named * The Richest " which produces large, 
smooth, strap leaves and roots of very superior 
quality. Immense acreages of these types have 
been grown for many years in Belgium, 
France and Germany, and during the past few 
years a modest area in our own country. The 
British farmer is not very keen on the crop at 
present, but as the venture is in the hands 
of intelligent business men with an honourable 
reputation the ultimate success of the effort 
is only a question of time. S. B. Dicks. 


sorts of Chicory which it 
are those of which 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHEMICAL DISCONTINUITY IN 


GRAFTED PLANTS. 


THE interesting experiments of 
Colin, of Paris, on the subject of the 
chemical history of grafted plants are well 
known. It is therefore of interest to know 
that Messrs. H. Colin and R. Franquet 
have just published (in tbe — Bulletin du 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris, 1923) an 
account of some fresh experiments which 
confirm the results of the previous researches, 
notably in the case of grafted Sunflowers. 


Professor 


The species employed were Chenopodium 
album and C. vulvaria. The latter is well 
known to give off a disagreeable odor, due 


to the presence of trimethylamine; C. album, 
on the contrary, has no trace of this odour. 

The C. vulvaria thus grafted made good 
growth, flowered, and fructified; the leaves 
and stalks, when rubbed between the fingers, 
gave out а strong smell of trimethylamine, 
while the stock remained entirely free from 
odour. When analysed the grafts of C. vulvaria 
gave а positive reaction indicative of the 
presence of trimethylamine, while the stock, 
C. albuin, gave no such reaction. It is thus 
evident that a character cannot be imparted 
to a stock which does not originally possess 
it A. M. 


.poliey to 


. to have shown the strongly 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


” (The Edüors do not hold themselves responsible | ^ 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.] 

ula excisa. — In the — (Gardener 
Chronicle of April 12 (p. 204), Mr. 5. Arnott 
has a note about the difficulty of growing 
Campanula excisa. Many years ago | found 
the plant growing in Switzerland, and brought 
back roots to Kew, which the forernan of 
the Alpine department planted in a larx 
frame in a deep bed of peat. The following 
year there were masses of the Campanula 
which flowered abundantly and tried to 


spread beyond its limits. After having seen 
it so well established it was a great dis- 
appointment that when removed to an 


ordinary bed of soil in the Rock Garden., in 
spite of every attention, it rapidly dwindles: 
and finally died out. I have often wished 1 
could try to grow it in peat myself, arid 
should be very glad if my experience would 
encourage some gardener to try it. I think 
the best situation to suit the plant would be halt 
shade, and probably the addition of иги, 
sand, and a little loam, in the rooting medium 
would be an advantage. H. Thiselton-Dyer. 


Young Lads and Horticulture. —1 have been 
greatly interested in the discussion on this 
subject. Mr. Robert Eastwood (p. 166) con- 
siders that it is courting disaster to be kind 
to some lads. This may be true in some 
extreme cases, but in my opinion and 
experience, І have always found it the best 
be kind, at the same time strict. 
Boys of the present day give gardeners a lot 
of trouble at times, as they have not the 
same ambition to become good gardeners as 
lads had before the war. In these days onc 
has to encourage a lad by means of kind. 
ness, and to instil into his mind the future 
that lies before him. I have ulways found 
that kind words work wonders with boys ii 
they have any vestige of interest in gardening. 
They wil not put up with the treatment 
some of us had to endure in years gone Бу. 
I have made life-long friendships with the 
gardeners I have worked under who wer 
kindly disposed; the severe ones who could 
not speak a civil word are blotted from inv 
memory. А gardener may be strict: without 
being easy going, and command his staff on 
successful lines by strictness combined with 
kindness. John Nibbs, | Frimhurst, Farnu- 
borough, Hants. 


Romneyas.—I was pleased to read the note 
by Mr. Harrison of Culzcan Castle Gardens, 


on p. 227, with reference to the valuable 
contribution by M. Correvon on Romneyas. 
It is now many years since I first saw R. 


Coulteri in flower at Culzean in the time or 
the late Mr Murray, and it is а gromt 
pleasure to hear. such favourable accounts of 
its welfare. I have seen R. trichocalyx in 
a number of gardens, and in all it appears 
marked charac- 
teristic of spreading by underground stems. as 
wel as by the different odour and colour of 


its anthers to those of R. Coulteri.. The 
first feature is a decided advantage for 
propagating purposes, but it is not always 
welcome in gardens, and in suggesting 
the plant for commendation, and for 


planting in various places where it would be 
an acquisition, I have found it necessary to 
take this spreading habit into account in 
advising friends where to plant it. It is ап 
exceedingly valuable and beautiful plant, and 
much more satisfactory than R. Coulteri in 
most places. It appears to be hardier, although 
I think R. Coulter is much hardier than 
many suppose. Of course, Culzean is very 
mild and equable in its climate, but I know 
of R. Coulteri doing well in gardens where the 
eonditions are much less favourable than in 
the delightful gardens of the Marquis of 
Ailsa. In some of these places R. Coulter 
is grown on a wall, but it is more. elegant 
in habit when given an open position. R. 
trichocalyx, where I have seen it growing, is 
dwarfer than R. Coulteri, S. Arnott. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ORCHID CLUB. 


THE meeting of the Orchid Club held on 
April llth was noteworthy for the fine 
examples of Dendrobiums and Cymbidiums 
shown. 

Dr. F. Craven Moore staged a large 
group; the centre plant was the fine 
Brasso-Cattleya Cliftonii magnifica, and this was 
surrounded by excellent examples of Lycaste 
Skinner In the background were several 
largo spikes of Oncidium  Marshallianum, 
while a batch of new Odontioda hybrids of 
a soft art shade of orange-red formed a 
beautiful contrast. The body of the group 
was filled with Dendrobiums in variety. 

A. T. Cussons, Esq., Kersall (gr. Mr. F. 
Cookson), exhibited a large group of hybrid 
Cymbidiums, several of which were fine 
examples of culture, and conspicuous among 
thern was the beautiful pink C. Alexanderi, 
Cusson's var, and some fine forms of C. 
Pauwelsii. 

Sır WirLiAM Тном, Blackburn (gr. Мг. R. 
Williams), showed a group of Dendrobiums 
which were notable for the excellent manner 


in. which they were flowered; conspicuous 
among them were D. nobile var. King 
1 . . ye 

George, D. nobile, High View var.; D. 


Rubens var. grandiflora, 
giganteum, D. Cybele 
others. 


В. J. Beckton, Esq., Irlams o' th’ Height 


D. Ainsworthii var. 
album and many 


(gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), exhibited a mixed 
group in which were the fine Miltonia 
Bleuana, Hessle var, M. B. rosea bearing 
thirty of its large, blush-white flowers; the 
sweet-scented Coelogyne ochracea, An- 
graecum Sanderianum, the pretty Vanda 
coerulescens, the handsome Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum magnificum, the curious 


Bulbophyllum tremulum and various Masde- 
vallias. 


NEWCASTLE HORTICULTURAL. 


TH1Is Society held its second annual spring 
show at Collingwood Cafe, Newcastle, оп 


April 12. Many high-class blooms were 
staged in the thirty classes, which were 
well filed, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi and 


Cinerarias being exceptionally good. 

The chief prize winners were Mr. C. J. 
DiLLON, ten firsts and three seconds; Mr. 
G. W. Howarp, two firsts and three 
seconds; Mr. J. HETHERINGTON, two firsts, 
oue second and one third; Mr. J. KIRKBRIDE, 
one second; Mr. Н. McDoNarp, one third; 
Mr. A. STANDING, two seconds and three 
thirds; Mr. T. Милѕ, three seconds апа 
one third; Mr. E. GREYGOOSE, one third; 
Mr. J. BUTLER, two thirds; Mr. F. SPALL, 
one second and four thirds; Mr. T. CLARK, one 
first; Mr. W. Woop, one first, two seconds 
and one third; Mr. J. ROBINSON, one first; 
Mr. J. STEVENSON, one third; Mr. W. 
BRIGHT, two firsts, six seconds and three 
thirds; and Mr. G. W. GARBUTT, one first. 

Chief interest centred in the competition 
for the best model rock garden. The 
exhibit staged by Mr. J. KIRKBRIDE, 
Ashfield Tower, Gosforth, was very interesting 
and well carned out, but the use of 
somewhat large mounds of stone gave it a 
heavy effect, as compared with the exhibit 
staged by Mr. G. W. Garsutt, Wallsend 
Park. The latter had a charming design 
which included an octagonal sunk garden 
with a sundial in the centre, and a rock 
garden with a tiny rustic bridge over a 
small stream. There was also a water pool 
and a small hardy Fernery, whilst Alpine 
flowers and Alpine shrubs were used to 
great advantage. Mr. GARBUTT was awarded 
the first prize and the Royal Horticultural 
Society's certificate, Mr. J. | KIRKBRIDE 
securing the second award. Mr. GREYGOOSE' S 
third prize exhibit was somewhat spoiled by 
the excessive use of water and an over 
prominent footpath, while Mr. T. HoaEns, 


who was awarded & special prize, set up an 
exhibit which was more & dry wall garden 


than atrock garden, as it is generally 
understood. Е 
Mr. Т. A. Lawrenson, Gosforth, had an 


exhibit of new hybrid Primulus, ranging in 
colour from pale heliotrope to deep purple. 
These were arranged in a setting of dwarf 
alpine shrubs. Messrs. BARR AND SONS 
exhibited many fine Daffodils, including 
Orange Glory, Mustapha, Prospero, Cingalee, 
Alasnam, Alexas, Loveliness, Apricot Glow, 
Will Scarlett and numerous seedlings. 


The Society is rendering all possible 
assistance in connection with the forth- 
coming Newcastle Flower Show, for which 


special lectures 


experts. 


are being 


arranged by 


_— —— — 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


AFTER a lapse of nine years, the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society resuscitated its 
spring show on the IIth inst. and, although the 
number of entries in the competitive classes 
was disappointing, a good exhibition was 
made by the nursery trade. Miniature rock 
gardens formed a novel feature, and there 
were several excellent exhibits of these. It 
was rather disappointing, however, to find no 
entries for the prizes offered for collections of 
Alpine plants, for which possibly the very 
backward weather was in a measure responsible. 
The show was opened by the Countess ot 
Haddington, and there was a good attendance 
of the public. 

In the plant classes the leading prize- 
winners were Mrs. ‘TURNER, Inveralinorkl, 
Cramond (gr. Mr. J. W. Sword), and Colonel 
TROTTER, of Mortonhall, Midlothian (gr. Mr. W. 
Crighton). Мг. 5. WiNTON, Firrhill, Colinton, 
was the only competitor for the miniature 
rock garden iu the gardeners classes, and was 


awarded the first prize. The entries in other 
classes were meagre, but some excellent 


vegetables were staged. 

In the competitions restricted to nurserymen, 
Messrs. LairD AND. Dickson, Edinburgh, were 
placed first for an artistic, miniature rock 
garden, the second prize being awarded to 
Mr. P. AITKEN, Ballencrief Nursery, Bathgate. 

The trade exhibits were numerous and of 
high quality, and the following Awards were 
made :— 

Gold Medal and Special Appreciation :—To 
Messrs. STORRIE AND STORRIE, Glencarse, for 
Cinerarias, Primulas, &c. 

Gold Medals:—To Messrs. DobaBrE AND Co., 
Lro., Edinburgh, for double-flowered Tulips; 
Mr. Daviv Kina, Edinburgh, for flowering and 
foliage plants; Messrs. LAIRD AND DICKSON, 
Edinburgh, for rock garden; and Messrs. 
CUNNINGHAM, FRASER AND Co., Edinburgh, 
for Alpine plants, &c. 

Silver-Gilt Medals :—To Messrs. JOHN FORBES 
(Hawick) Lrp., for Primulas, &c.; Messrs. 
WM. THOMSON AND Co., Edinburgh, for Tulips 
and other spring flowers; and Messrs. BAKERS, 
Lrp., Codsall, for Alpines and hardy plants. 

Silver Medal:—To Mr. D. M'’LEop, Man- 
chester, for Orchids. 

Cultural Certificates were awarded to Mr. D. 
ARMSTRONG, Drum, Midlothian, for Pea Little 
Marvel; Mr. J. MasTERTON, Edinburgh, for 
Begonia semperflorens; Mr. T. A. SCARLETT. 
Edinburgh, for Black Currant Edina; Mr. Е. 
Grass, Edinburgh for Sweet Peas. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 

THE last fortnightly meeting of the spring 
session of this Association was held on 
Monday, the 7th inst, when Mr. Councillor 
Frank E. Moring, presided over & large 
attendance of the members. Mr. C. J. 
House, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, gave an 
interesting address on “Spring Flowers." 
He referred to Violets, Polyanthuses, Prim- 
roses, Viola э gracilis, hardy  Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Anemones, Aubrietias, Iris reticulata, 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana, Narcissi, und many 
flowering trees and shrubs. 


In the competition for three vases of 
Narcissi the first prize was won by Mr. H. H. 
Fulker, Elmhurst Gardens, Reading, and the 
second by Mr. A. W. Gower, Calcot Grange 
Gardens Mr. C. J. Howlett, The Yews, 
Earley, was the successful exhibitor in the 
class for one vase of mixed blooms. 

In the non-competitive section Mr. Gower 
was awarded а First-class Certificate for а 
splendid group of Schizanthus, whilst an 
Award of Merit was given to Mr. Howlett 
for several fine plants of Polyanthuses, and 
to Mr. W. Broomfield, Cliffe House Gardens, 
Mapledurham, for Schizanthus. 

This meeting was set apart аз “ Hospital 
Night," and as usual on these occasions a 
good assortment of flowers was staged to be 


sent to the Royal Berkshire Hospital. 
Those contributing were Messrs. Dow, Fulker. 
(Gower, Janes, Jennings, Batten, Townsend, 


Watkins and J. Wynn. А collection made 
on behalf of the funds of the Institution 
amounted to £2. 5s. 


CARDIFF GARDENERS’. 

THe Annual General Meeting of the above 
association was held on the 25th ult. at 
7.30 p.m. Mr. H. Wilkins presided over a 
good attendance of the members. 

Sir J. Herbert Cory, M.P., was unanimously 
re-elected President. The Vice-Presidents, 
eighteen in number, were re-elected together 


with three new Vice-Presidents. Mr. W. 
Webber and Mr. A. Ayres were elected 


chairman and vice-chairman respectively. 
Mr. A. W. Marks was re-appointed minute 


secretary, and Mr. R. Mayne hon. secretary 
and treasurer. 
It was decided to hold monthly mectings 


during the summer with a view to visiting 
gardens and other places of interest. 

The annual outing will be to Wembley 
Exhibition in August. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


Тик April meeting of this Society waus 
held in the Royal Horticultural Hall on the 
l4th inst. Mr. C. H. Curtis presiding. Six 
new members were elected. Four members 
were allowed to withdraw double the amount 
of their interest, which came to £10 145. ëd.. 
and two lapsed members withdrew £11 6s. ld.. 
while the sum of £29 19s. 54. was passed 
for payment to the nominee of a deceased 
member. 

The sick pay for the month of March on 
the private side amounted to £96 10s. 4d., 
and in the State section to £78 10s. 6d.; 
Maternity claims came to £10. Grants were 
made for dental and optical treatment which 
amounted to £6 lls. Od. 

The Annual Report of the Society, which 
will include the names and addresses of all 
members, will be sent out in the course of 
a few days. 





SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 





ACCRINGTON AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 
—Chrysanthemum show to be held in the Town Hall, 
Accrington, on Saturday, {November 8th.—secretary, 
Mr. A. A. Crabtree, Arden View, Hodder Strect, Accrington. 


DERRYSHIRE HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Summer 
show to be held at St. James’ Hall, Derby, on Saturday, 
July 26th; seventeenth annual exhibition of Chrysan- 
themums, ete., to be held at the Drill Hall, Derby, on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 6th, 7th and 
sth.— Secretary, Mr. W. С, Flanders, 45, Powell Street, 
Derby. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Antumn 
show to be in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on 
September 10th and ith. — Secretary, Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie, 4a, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL SWEET PEA, ROSE AND CARNATION 
SocIETY.— Exhibition to be held in conjunction with the 
provincial show of the National Rose Society in the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 6th and 7th; provincial show to be held in coun- 
junction with the Royal Horticultural Society of Aberdeen 
in the Duthie Park, Aberdeen, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, August 14th, loth and 16th.—sSecretary, Mr. J. 
Smellie, Westwood Cottage, Helensburgh. 
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Obituary. 


Norman Gill—It is with very great regret 
we learn of the death of Mr. Norman Gill, 
who passed away at Penryn, Cornwall, on 
the ]5th inst. Mr. Norman Gill was the 
second son of Mr. Richard Gill, of Penryn 
and Falmouth, and he b^gan his gardening 
career under his father, who at that time 
was at Tremough. From Tremough he went 
to Kew, and after two years in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens he obtained an appointment 
in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens and later 
occupied positions at Аста, Lucknow, Delhi. 
Cawnpore, and Allahabad, and more recently 
he had charge of the Kumaon Government 
Gardens, including the gardens at Naini Tal. 
and Bharbar. Mr. Norman Gill was keenly 
interested in plants and made numerous 
excursions in search of new species, and it 
was due largely to his efforts that Primula 


Winteri was introduced to cultivation. Only 
a few months have passed since he retired 


from the Indian service on a pension, but 
he was not enjoying good health. He leaves 
a widow and two sons to mourn his loss. 


James А. Gammie.— Intimation has reached 
us of the death of Mr. James A. Gammic, a 
distinguished Aberdeenshire man. who for 
over thirty years was Superintendent of the 
Government Cinchona Plantations in Sikkim. 
Mr. Gammie served his apprenticeship as 
gardener at Drum Castle, Aberdeenshire, where 
for forty-five years, the greater part as head 
gardener, his father served the Irvins faith- 
fully and well. After continuing his studies 
for some time in Kew Gardens, Mr. Gammie 
was specially selected, in 1865, by the 


Secretary of State for India, to become 
manager of the young and struggling 


Cinchona Plantations in Sikkim. He was 
faced with a rather formidable task, for the 
cultural requirements of the various Cinchonas 
had still, to some extent, to be ascertained ; 
the soil was indifferent, the climate far from 
ideal. But Mr. Gammie, “setting a stout 
heart to a stey .brae,” surmounted these 
difficulties, and to him was entirely due the 
fact that these plantations produced Cinchona 


bark on a paying and commercial seale. 
redit must also be given him ain great 


measure for the successful experiments he 
earried out to separate from the harvested 
bark the alkaloids it contained, and to do 
so on an economic and commercial basis. lt 


is well known that the humane efforts of 
the Indian Government to. place quinine 
within reach of the poorest would never 


have been realised so early but for the fine 
and effective work done by Mr. Gamrnie. 
He retired from the Indian Service in 1897, 


and, since then, had resided in London, 
devoting his leisure to natural history, his 
interest in which he kept up to the very 


last. Quiet and unassuming, and loving the 
open book of nature, he was great in friend- 
ship and hopitality. In 1918, the Kew Guild 
honoured Mr. Gammie by electing him 
President. He is survived. by Mrs. Gammie 
and family, who reside at Harvard Road, 


Gunnersbury, London, where the death took 
place, and by / two | sisters, the Misses 


Cammie, who reside at Lockwood, Drumoak, 
near Aberdeen. 


Angus Robertson.- |t is with regret. we 
learn of the death of Mr. Angus Robertson, 


the highly esteemed gardener to Mrs. Walter 
Jones at Aberuehil Castle, Comrie, Perthshire. 
Mr. Robertson, we understand, bhad been in 
poor health for some tine, and he died in 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary on the 14th inst. He 
had been gardener at Aberuchil fora great many 
vears and was highly esteemed by the family 
in whose employment he had been so long. 
He was a very abe gardener, and the 
gardens at Aberuchil Castle, which are 
extensive, always bore the mark of the 
highest cultural skill and the. most assiduous 
attention. Mr. Robertson was greatly interested 
in hardy shrubs, herbaceous plants, and 
alpines, and the colleetion of these at 
Aberuehil was one of which he was justly 
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proud. It is difficult to say what were his 
special favourites, but the charming wild 
garden was one of his delights, and there 
and in other parts of the gardens Lilies 
were a notable feature. The death of this 
good gardener and highly respected man is 
deeply — regretted, and our sympathy is 
extended to Mrs. Robertson in her great 
loss. 

Richard Willis.—One of the oldest amateur 
horticulturists in North Lancashire, Mr. 
Richard Wilis, aged 93 years. passed away 
on the 3rd inst, at his residence in Lan- 
caster, Mr. Wilis had been a keen horti- 
culturist for the lengthy period of almost 


seventy vears. Commencing with vegetables, 
he eventually became one of the best known 
florists in the district. About fifty years ago 
he settled at Vinevards, | Lancaster, aud 
erected several greenhouses. About forty 
years ago he was persuaded to send an 
exhibit of Maréchal. Niel. Roses to the Crystal 
Palace, and was successful in obtaining the 
illustrated 


premier award. his exhibit. being 
in а gardening paper then in vogue, but 
since defunct, a copy of which he always 


proudly exhibited to anyone interested. He 
became one of a fraternity of Fern experts, 
and was а keen Fern hunter until late in 
life. As a cashier on the London and 
North-Western Railway, his duties took him 
into West Cumberland, and many a rare 


Fern accompanied his return. On Warton 
Crag and = Clougha he knew the haunts 
of many rare specimens. He was successful 


with Grapes and Chrysanthemums, but had 
catholic tastes, whieh included Fuchsias, 
Deutzias and Pelargoniums. Although of such 
great age, he had prepared his vines for 
the present season, and was busy pre- 


paring his houses for Tomatos when 
taken ill. One of his last tasks — was 
to lift and divide his herbaceous plants. 


staunch Caourchiman and 
Scottorth Church. for 
survived by an 


Mr. Willis was a 
was Churchwarden at 
thirty-four years. He is 
adopted daughter. 
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TRADE NOTE. 


ATTENTION is directed to the possibility. of 
obtaining assistance under the Trade Facilities 
Acts in respect of large undertakings which 
it may not be possible to assist under the 
scheme of Loans to Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies Which is administered by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Under the terms of the Trade Facilities 
Acts the Treasury may guarantee the interest 
and repayment of loans raised in connection 
with the carrying out of any capital under- 
taking, or for for the purchase of articles 
manufactured or produced in the United 
Kingdom required for the purposes of any 


such undertaking. if they are satisfied that 
the applieation. of the loan in the manner 
proposed is caleulated to promote employ- 


ment in. the. United. Kingdom. 


Agricultural undertakings which might be 
eligible for consideration are вираг- ресі 
factories, dairy factories or milk depots, 
large bacon factories, live stock auction 
marts, fruit markets or other large seale 


undertakings dealing with agricultural produce. 

Under the Trade Facilities Acts the 
Treasury сап only guarantee loans: they 
have no power to make a loan of any 
hind. The guarantee cannot. be used for 
the provision of working capital, nor for 
the purpose of extinguishing existing liabilities. 

Applications should be made to the Trade 
Facilities Advisory Committee, 16, Finsbury 
Circus, London, B.C. 2. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 





Mr. A. Bissett, previously Mead Forester. to Sir 
GEORGE MACPHERSON GRANT, Bt., of Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire, has been appointed estate manager. to 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS) Royal, at Mar Lodge, 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PEAcH SHoots Diseas—Ep: J C. The Peach 
shoots are affected with the fungus Botrytis 
which affects — young, unripened shoots, 
generally at the nodes, the parts of the 
stem from which the leaves are produced 
Cut out the diseased shoots and spray the 
trees with a rose-red solution of per- 
manzanate of potash. 


GHOST Morau Gruss: H. B. S. 
are those. of the Ghost Moth (Hepialus 
humuli) which. with the allied. species, 
H. lupulina, the Common Swift, are 
frequently found in gardens. The Ghost 
Moth Caterpillar feeds on the roots of 
plants such as Dandelion and Dead Nettle. 





Tne grubs 


Garden plants, however, do not  coine 
amiss to the insect. The caterpillar is 
full grown in May and the moth may 


be found in June or July. As a rule not 
much serious injury is done by the grubs 
in cultivated. soil, but where, as in 
perennial borders, derp cultivation cannot 
be attempted, the method of poisoned 
traps would probably answer well. For 
this purposs cut oblongs of Potatos and 
eover the surface with Paris green or 
lead arsenate. Arsenate is easier to use 
as it may be made into a thick. cream 
and the slice; dipped into it. Then put 
the poisoned bait into holes near the 
plant's root, about three inches down, 
aud cover with soil The baits should be 
examined occasionally and when necessary, 
resh ones substituted. 


NEED FOR Namine: P. H. R. Judging from 


the small coloured sketch sent, the seed 
is that of Abrus preeatorius, which is a 
slightly sensitive semi-climbing plant, and 


when crushed has very much the fragranes 
and taste of Liquorice. It may be cultivated 
in a warm greenhouse. Jt also known under 
the popular name of ** The Weather Plant." 


FUNGUS ОХ CARPENTARIA  CALIFORNICA : 
H. F. The fungus attacking the Carpen- 
taria is Cladosporium epiphyllum, and if 
only a few leaves are affected these 
should be removed and burned. Badly 
affected shoots should also be cut out. 
Npray the shrub with a solution of liver 
of sulphur made by dissolving one ounce of 
potassium sulphide in three gallons of water. 

WEEVILS IN GRENNHOUSE: W. B. The beetles 
received are specimens of Otiorynchus 
sulcatus, a Close relation of the common 
raspberry weevil, O. picipes. The larvae 
feed on the roots of plants апа remain 
through the winter in this position. In 
May outside, and earlier in greenhouses, the 
adult beetles come out to the surface. 
feeding at night. They will soon. pair if 
they have not done so already, therefore it 
is very important to kill them before they 
females lay eggs to infest plants for 
the next year. Killing by the use of lead 
arsenate paste is not diffieult if à sufficiently 
strong enough mixture is used. If the plants 
which are being eaten can be sprayed use 
the following: lead arsenate paste, I} oz.: 
water, l gallon. Mix the paste with a 
little water to a cream, then add the rest 
of the water. Stir or shake well before 
spraving If for апу reason spraying is out 
of the question, another method must be 
employed. This depends on the habit. of 
dropping that the insect. has at the least 
disturbance. — Two pieces of thin wood or 
stiff cardboard ате taken ubout 1 foot or 
9 inches long. In the middle of the side of 
each is cut. a semi-cirenlar opening in such 
a way that being opposed round a plant 
the stem fits in the middle Cover the 
two cards with grease, and at night go 
eautiously with à shaded light into the green- 
house. Place the cards round the plant 
and jar the latter. The beetles will fall off 
und be caught in the grease. 


Communications Received.—W. kK.—J. W. B.—W. 
R. D~S. A.—J. C.-L. R.—C. R.. Devon.—V. P.— 
J. C,—J. D.—H. P.—Lady M.—W. R. D. 


May 3, 1924. 
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As as universally acknow- 
The Beet Root ledged, Pierre Louis Fran- 
of Cultivation.’ çois Léveque de Vilmorin, 

whose portrait serves as the 
frontispiece of Monsieur Vilmorin’s book on 
the heredity of the cultivated Beet, was the 
pioneer in ameliorating the Sugar Beet and 
making it one of the most important of 
European crops. The interest —both scientific 
and commercial -which the house of Vilmorin 
has taken for the better part of a century in 
this crop, is sustained at the present dav. 
This, indeed, needs must be, for to maintain 
a strain of high sugar content means constant 
work, and to improve upon existing strains 
even more arduous labour. — [n this volume 
M. Vilmorin considers the fundamental 
questions relating to the different Beets 
Sugar Beets, forage Beets and garden Beets. 
First among these fundamental questions is 
the origin of cultivated Beets, and those who 
have studied the origins of almost any kind 
of cultivated plant will not be surprised to 
learn that in. spite of long-continucd studies 
the origin of cultivated Beets is still wrapped 
in obscurity. The genus Beta is composed, 
according to the /adev Aewensis, of nineteen 
species, of which M. Vilmorin allows fifteen 





* L'Herelite chez la Betterare | Cultivree, by Jacques 
Leveque de Vilmorin. Published by Gauthier-Villaro and 
Се. Paris, 1923. | 
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to Бе valid. Some are annuals, some 
biennials, and some perennials. Seven, 
including Beta vulgaris, are of maritime 


habitat. The Beet, B. vulgaris, is widely 
distributed throughout the world. — It has 
been collected in all parts of the coast line 
of Europe and also in central and south 
America, and in China. 1n some parts of its 
range it behaves as an annual, but in others 
it is biennial in habit. V striking fact 
observed by M. Vilmorin is that in none of 
the wild Beets which have been cultivated is 
the red (or yellow) pigmentation so rich as in 
many cultivated. forms. The. wild forms 
generally have little or no pigment in their 
roots. The suspicion. therefore arises that 
the cultivated Beet is a hybrid and that its 
characteristically deep pigmentation has been 
contributed by some species which has crossed 
with B. vulgaris possibly B. patula. The 
fact that the Nower of the Beet is habitually 
cross-pollinated adds cogency to. this con- 
jeeture. Indeed, in seed raising, so apt are 
forms of cultivated Beets to cross that it is 
necessary to grow any one form about one 
thousand vards from any other Beet in order 
to avoid risk of hybridisation. Needless to 
sav, for more critical work, for example for 
the isolation of pure lines, this precaution is 
not enough and each plant must be covered 
with fine muslin. This practice, however, 
carries with it serious incenventence, for the 
Beet, like sundry other. plants— Maize for 
example vields relatively poor plants when 
self-fertilized. Wherefore, after isolation of 
a pure line has been achieved, vigour has to 
be restored to it by cross-fertilization between 
the members of the line. Needless to say the 
Beet lends itself. admirably to selection, for, 
behaving as it does as а biennial, each root 
may be sampled separately for its sugar 
content and those which give the best. yield 
used as seed parents. lt is extremely 
interesting to learn, from М. Vilmorin's 
account oof Louis Vilmorin’s methods, 
that the modern practice of breeding from a 
single plant was anticipated and. followed by 
Louis Vilmorin when he began his epoch- 
making cultivations of the Sugar Beet. It 
might be supposed that once a highly yielding 
strain is obtained the rest would be casy. 
This, however, is not the case. Not every 
individual Beet with a high sugar content 
transmits the quality of high sugar yield 
to its. offspring, In. some it is, as it 
were, a sort. of happy accident, whereas in 
others it is an inward grace, and only 
from the latter may offspring characterised 
generally by high sugar vield, be bred. 
As a result of the systematic breeding of 
the Beet, yields so high as twenty-three 
per cent. of sugar and even more may be 
obtained. Yet it is curious that wild Beet 
which ordinarily has thirteen per cent. may 
occasionally be found with twenty or even 
more per cent. of sugar. Whether vet 
higher sugar content may be obtained ts 


doubttul. — Excess. of sugar in the Beet 
seems to be attended. by disturbances. of 
growth; therefore. it would appear that 
it is better to aim at a uniformly high 
average vield rather than at one still 
higher which may, however, give less 


owing to the roots not maturing properly. 
The volume is illustrated by numerous 
pictures which give a vivid impression of 
the extraordinary range of variation of the 
Beet, and by no means the least interesting 
are the figures of Spinach Beets with 
their poorly developed roots and abnormally 


large leaf-stalks and leaves. The yellow 
varieties appear to have sprung from 
B. Ciela, but that does not help much, 
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for the best authorities regard that form 
as nothing more than a variety of 
D. vulgaris. It looks as though the 
mystery of the origins of cultivated plants 
is likely to remain unsolved in spite of 
the fact, as George Eliot says somewhere, 
“men will always play at trying to 
discover the origins of things.” There is, 
of course, the hope that investigation of 
the chromosome numbers of different 
species of wild Beet may throw light on 
this subject, but we fear that the hope is 
but slender. Notwithstanding this serious 
gap in our knowledge, the information 


with respect to this plant is very great, 
and none has contributed a larger share 
than the Vilmorins. No one, who reads 
М. Vilmorin's account of the scientific 
results which have ensued from the 
investigation of Beta vulgaris, can avoid 


the reflection that in taking up the large- 
cultivation of Sugar Beet--an enter- 
prise greatly to be commended -— this 
country has much leeway to make up. 
If this enterprise is to reach a full measure 
of success there will be required not 
merely an exploitation of the knowledge 
gained by continental sugar growers, but 
also a permanent organisation for carrying 
on investigations calculated to. discover 
methods whereby the crop may be bes 
cultivated in this country. The admirable 
research organisation which our Ministry 
of Agriculture has built up should be 
capable of undertaking this work in spite 
of its manifold nature. There are questions 
of cultivation. to. be investigated. Conti- 
nental practice appears to show that 
extremely deep cultivation is essential if 


scale 


heavy crops, rich in sugar, аге to be 
obtained. There are also. questions. con- 
cerning seed supply. Large quantities. of 
seeds used. on the continent are grown, 


we believe, in. Spain, and it is à question 
certainly worth investigating whether seeds 
from such a source are likely to. give the 
best results. This question, however, would 
in all probability. be best. left to. our. own 
seedsmen to investigate, We personally 
should like to see the raising of Sugar 
Beet seeds as well as others extended 
throughout the Empire, and we see no 
reason why, with co-operation between 
the Ministry and the seed growers, this 
should not be done. 





The Rose Annual.—The Annual 
the National Rose Society for 1924 is 
of interesting matter to Hose growers. 
The book is freely illustrated by coloured 
plates of Roses, including most of the sorts 
that gained awards last year. These plates 
are only moderately good and the back- 
grounds, such, for example, as in the plate 
of Betty Hulton, are not exactly happy, 
and even m the best reproduction of all— 
that of Rose Allen) Chandler (facing page 
113), the use of a bhush background 
detracts from the effect. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of Mr. Frank Cant, who is 
the oldest diving member. of the Society, 
for he joined the National. Rose Society in 
the vear of its foundation, 1876. The Rev. 
J. H. Pembertons reminiscences, m an 
article entitled “A Sprig of Rosemary,” are 
very interesting, and his references to Dean 
Hole, the Rev. H. H. D'Onibriin, Pockin 
of Hereford, Whitwell of Darlington, T. HB. 


issucd by 


full 


Hall, of Rockferry. and other prominent 
rosarans will interest all lovers ot loses. 
Mr. A. E. Coxhead, one of the most 


successful amateur growers, has an excellent 
article on “Roses in the Suburbs.’ He 
gives first-hand experience and those with 
gardens near large towns will find his list 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Calanthe.—The deciduous Calantho vestita, 
C. Veitchii, C. “Harrisii, and others of this 
section, still hold a prominent position for 
decorative purposes, cither as plants or cut 
blooms. The plants.are commencing to grow 
and when the new shoots are а few inches 
high, and fresh roots developing, they should 
be re-potted, after being thoroughly overhauled. 
Turn them out of their pots, remove all the 


old rooting materials and shorten. the roots, 
leaving just suflicient. length to hold the 
pseudo- bulb firm in the soil Cleanse the 


plants of scale insects, taking care in doing so 
not to rub or injure the buds or the young 
growths at their base. Remove the back 
pseudo-bulbs leaving only those of the previous 
year. As regards re-potting, the usual practice 
is to plant the largest sized. pseudo-bulbs singly 
in five- or six-inch pots, but if house room is 
limited five or six. moderately sized pseudo- 
bulbs, or three or four of the largest ones, 
may be placed in a single seven-inch pot. 
Efficient. drainage is essential; the pot should 
be about half filled with clean crocks, covered 
with a thin layer of fresh turfy loam, or 
rough Sphagnum moss. А suitable compost 
for these Orchids consists of good fibrous 
loam broken in rather rough portions and the 
earthy particles shaken out; some chopped 
Osmunda, or A.l. fibre, a little dried cow 
manure crushed small, some bone meal and 
sufficient. crushed erocks to render the compost 
porous. The materials should. be well. mixed. 
In re-potting, press the compost with moderate 
firmness around the base of each pseudo-bulb, 
and keep the soil about ene inch below the 
rim of the pot in order to ensure room for 
copious waterings and sufficient space for 
applying a top dressing when the plants have 


become thoroughly established and a number 
of roots appear on the surface of the 
compost 


Treatment of Calanthes after Re-potting.— 
After re-potting them the plants will require 
little or no water until the young roots have 
ramified well in the compest, and have grown 
near to the sides of the pots, when the 
amount of water should. be increased. gradually. 
When the soil is weil filled with roots copious 
supplies of moisture will be needed all through 
the plant's season of active growth. The 
plants should be grown in plenty of heat and 
atmospheric moisture but not. be exposed. to 
too much bright sunshine. The back. pseudo- 
bulbs may be employed to increase. the stock 
of any particular variety, placing them on а 
layer of Sphagnum moss in a shallow receptacle 
in а warm house; they will quickly produce 
new growths, when they may be potted and 
treated in a similar manner іо the. older 
specimens. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. Агтох, Gardener to V ISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Disbudding. —lhis is an important item of 
routine work and = flowering shrubs should 
receive. periodical attention in removing all 
supertluous or badly placed growths as they 


appear. Not only will this save much time 
later, but the remaining growths will be 
enabled to make better and well-ripened 


wood and thus ensure a good foundation for 
next years flowering. 


Iris Kaempferi. 
Tris needs an 
essentially a 


-Although 
abundance of 
lake-sidle plant, it 
equally in positions well above the water 
level Growth is now Босо active and 
planting should cease. IL. sibirica is a valuable 


beautiful 
and is 
thrives 


this 
micisture 
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companion for similar positions near the 
lake. Both derive great bencfit from а 
mulching of half-decayed manure applied at 
this season. 


Rhododendrons.—N thing is s» helpful or 
tends to prolong the period of flowering of 
these evergreen. shrubs as a liberal mulch of 


vegetable manure, which not only protects 
the multitude of fibrous roots near the 
surface from the effects of drought, but also 


supplies nourishment to the plant in Nature's 
own way. Well established plants benefit 
from this application equally with newly 
planted ones, but the lack of it often 
prevents the latter. from becoming estab- 
lished during prolonged periods of drought 
in sprang and early summer. It is wise. to 
remove the flowers iminediately after they 
fade to prevent the formation of seed pods 
and thus conserve the energy of the plant 
for future growth. 


General Remarks.- The longer, warmer days 
of Мау promote the rapid growth and 
development of plants, and while this brings 


joy and encouragement to the gardener 16 
also imposes the necessity for increased 
attention and vigilance Not. only do the 


plants he wishes. to cultivate make headway, 
but weeds and pests of every description 
become increasingly troublesome and may 
wreck his hopes unless. dealt. with promptly. 


To impede the germination and growth of 
weeds frequent hoeings and surface. culti- 
vations should be practised, and it is 
particularly important that the surface soil 


should be moved so soon as practicable after 
heavy rainfalls. lt is commonly said that 
surface cultivation serves the double purpose 


of keeping the soil. free from weeds and 
aerating it for the benefit of growing crops ; 


but there is another and equally important 
service which is of great moment at this 
season. A new cycle of life. of many soil 
begins at the present. time with the 
emergence of the perfect. insect to deposit 
its eggs in the surface soil near its 
plant host. The insects instinetively choose 
favourable spots for the deposition of their 
and the constant stirring of the surface 
soll upsets these favourite spots and thus largely 
contributes to the control of the pest in its 
initial stages. Many insects which infest 
plants increise with amazing rapidity, and to 
control them promptness of attack is the 
essence of success; thus the grower should 
concentrate on preparation. and immediate 
attack to combat these Infestations. 


pests 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


The Orchard House.—-By this date most 
kinds of fruit trees under glass will. have 
passed out of bloom and the young fruits will 
b^ swelling freely. It is not wise to be in 
too great a hurry to thin the crop severely 
rather wait until such time as it can be 
plainly seen. which will form the best shaped 
specimens, and it must be remembered. that 
some of the fruits will drop. Although 1 do 
not advise thinning the crop too severely in 


the carly stages, I do not advocate over- 
cropping, nor do I by any means advise 
leaving the thinning of the crop until the 


fruits are stening or forming pips as the case 
may Бе. Pears and Cherries, for instance, 
will often swell to quite a large size before 
they show signs of dropping. "This is some- 
times caused by unripe wood of the previous 
years growth, or it may be due to dryness 


of the border when the trees formed their 
buds during the previous autumn, Now. that 
the trees have passed out of bloom they 


should be sprayed with a nicotine wash as a 
preventive against арі, [d£ the green aphis 
is allowed to spread. uncheeked on Plums and 
the black арыз on Cherries until it eurls the 
foliage, the pests are not easily destroyed. 
Pinch out all growth at the fifth or sixth 
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leaf. From now onwards trees growing in 


pots will need feeding with liquid 
which should be given in the mildest form to 
commence with and applied more freely a- 
the season advances. Trees planted in border. 
should be well supplied with water. — No hard 
and fast rule can be given as to when water 
із necessary, but one must be guided by 
outside conditions. With greiter sun power 
and drying’ winds the borders will dry om 
very quickly. On all bright days th»? syringe 
may bo used freely overhead, using. if 
available, soft rain water. 


manun, 


Tomatos.— Make sowings of Tomato s»eds ut 


intervals to meet the requirernents of the 
establishment. The later seedlings should b: 
potted and grown near the roof glass to 


promote a sturdy growth. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. Sm GRORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Euphorbia  jaquiniaeflora. — A batch of 
cuttings of this useful winter-flowering plam 
should be inserted now, and a further batch 
may be struck some three weeks later fer 
successional flowering. The cuttings, procured 
from plants which have been cut back and 
started a few weeks previously, should te 
from two to three inches long, and = made 
with a-*''hecl." A single cutting placed in 
a thumb pot, or three cuttings in a slightly 
larger one, are the usual methods adopted. 
The young plants may then be potted with 
but little disturbance. The cuttings will root 
eadily in a close frame’ іп a warm house 
over a little bottoin heat. 


Euphorbia pulcherrima (syn. Poinsettia).— 
Cuttings of this plant may also Бе inserted 
now from plants which have been prepared 





as in the case of E. jaquiniaeflora, and 
chosen in the same manner. One cutting 
only, however, should be inserted in а small 


pot. It is essential that the pots, frame 
and everything should be prepared in readiness 
before the cuttings are taken from the old 
plants. Owing to the profuse “ bleeding 
of these Milkworts on being cut or broken, 
growers usually dip the bases of tle 
cuttings in some dry material, such as old 
powdered lime, flour or sand. I have found 
the best results from the us» of dry Portland 
cement. Each cutting. should be dipped in 
the coment so soon as it is severed from 
the old plant. Euphorbias need lime in the 
compost, therefore it is advisable to add a 
goodly portion of old lime or mortar rubble 
to the soil used for successional pottings. 





Primula sinensis.— To raise plants for autumn 
and winter flowering а little seed should be 


sown now (if not already done) in light. 
sandy soil. The pans should be prepared 
and the soil in them waterd on the day 


previous to sowing the seeds. The sowing to 
provide plants for early spring flowering muy 
be deferred for a few weeks. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq. 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 





Strawberries.—Strawberry plants in warm 
localities will soon be pushing forth their 


flower spikes; before this happens the ground 
between the rows should be hoed and then 
covered with elean straw, or, failing this 
lignt strawy litter from the stable yard. Hay 
should) not be used on any account as itis 
liable to impart an undesirable flavour to the 
berries, especially in wet weather. In the 
event of a late. frost occurring a little of the 
straw pulled over the trusses will prevent апу 
damnage ensuing. Protection of the berries 
from birds shouid also be provided before the 
fruits have sot, as they are apt to be trodden 
on if left too late before covering. Stout Ash 
poles should be placed at intervals | around 
the bed, also some through the middle of the 
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bed. They should be driven in to the ground 
leaving about five feet above the bed surface. 
Place fairly strong wire on the tops of the 
poles to carry fish netting. Continually 
removing the nets to gather the fruit is not 
only tedious but it is also liable to tear the 
nets. 


Thinning Fruits.—Where the fruits on wall 
trees have set freely and require thinning, 
this should be doné so soon as the best 
specimens can be decided upon. АП badly 
placed fruits and very small ones should 
be removed first. Then, after a few days, take 
off those of a second size, leaving the best, 
and only one of a cluster. The number to 
leave finally will depend largely on the 
condition of the trees. Young, vigorous trees 
will finish a good crop much better than old 
trees, and the fruit will be much finer. In 
the case of Apricots and Peaches, a fair crop 
would be about one fruit to every square foot 
of tree surface, or perhaps less than that in 
the caso of the former fruit. With older 
trees it is a good maxim to crop well when 
the chance occurs and feed the roots liberally 
at the same time; by this procedure the 
tree will not be unduly exhausted for another 
-Sseason’s fruiting. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. J OHN FRENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Rhubarb.—Seeds of Rhubarb that were 
sown some time ago have germinated and 
the seedlings are ready for pricking off into 
boxes containing good, loamy soil; or 3-inch 
pots may be used instead of boxes. Place 
the seedlings in a frame and maintain a 
fairly warm temperature in the frame for a 
few days. Sprinkle the seedlings overhead 
and never allow them to become dry at the 


roots. Gradually harden them as the plants 
get larger, until they are finally planted 
out. 

Early Potatos.—Where early Potatos are 


the surface a little. more 

drawn around them for 
protection from frost. Those in frames should 
have plenty of air admitted both top and 
bottom; a good plan is to place a block of 
wood at each corner of the sashes. If the 
plants are well advanced the sashes may bo 
removed altogether on fine, sunny days, but 
the lights should be replaced on the first 
signs of frost. 


appearing through 
soil should Бе 


Brassicas.— Brussel Sprouts, Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers and Kales intended for eariy use 
are now well hardened and ready for planting 
out-of-doors. See that the ground has a 
good dusting of Vaporite before planting to 
ward off the maggot that attacks the roots. 
This pest did a vast amount of damage 
to Brassicas last year and the year previous; 
fine beds of plants withered in а short 
space of time and thousands of plants were 
rendered totally useless through this root 
maggot. 


The Dutch Hoe.—Nothing contributes more 
to good cultivation and success in the 
garden than the continued use of the Dutch 
Hoe as soon as seedlings appear.  Hoeing 
destroys weeds in the seedling stage, and 
keeps the surface of the ground from becoming 
hard and cracking in dry weather. 


Onions.—Hoe between the rows of Onion 
seedlings to kill weeds and promote healthy 
growth in the Onions. If plenty of cow 
manure is available a mulching of that 
material should be applied along the rows; 
in dry weather the manure will keep the 
soil moist. Onions need plenty of water at 
the roots and they should be sprayed over- 
head in the evenings. 





Runner Beans. Where trenches have heen 
made some time ago, seeds of Runner Beans 
may be sown direct into them. Seedlings of 
earlier sowings made in boxes wil now be 
ready for planting out-of-doors. 
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NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


LYSICHITUM CAMTSCHATCENSE. 


Tuis remarkable Aroid is annually one of 
the most striking objects in the garden 
towards the middle of April and onwards. 
The large, rich yellow spathes, which appear 
before the leaves, are conspicuous from a 
considerab'e distance. When fully developed 
the spathe and peduncle combined reach a 
height of from 18 inches to 2 feet. Аз the 
flowers fade the leaves begin to grow rapidly 
and during summer attain a length of 3 fect to 
4 feet and a breadth of a foot or more, and are 
then very handsome. Seediings come up in 
abundance around the parent plant. Lysichitum 
is perfectly hardy and flourishes in the deep, 
rich, moist soil of the bog garden, and within 
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Many of the smaller Narcissi, 
for instance, do not appear to succeed in 
conditions which suit the numerous garden 
varieties. N. Bulbocodium used to die 
out at Glasnevin until planted in a 
moraine, where it has thriven happily for ten 
years. In the same moraine, and quite close 
to the Narcissus, Saxifraga lilacina flourishes 
also many other Alpines which used to be 
frequently lost. The dainty little N. junci- 
folius also enjoys the moraine and is at 
present pushing up a large number of flowers. 
I think it is likely that N. triandrus and N. 
calathinus will do well under the same 
treatment, for though now flowering in other 
sunny parts of the rock garden they do not 
live indefinitely. Many other small bulbous 
plants rather. difficult to keep are worth 


enormously. 


, 
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FIG. 104. -MOOREA IRRORATA IN THE GLASNSVIN BOTANIC GARD&NS, CARRYING 
FIVE SPIKES OF FLOWERS. 


a few feet of the edge of the pond; in winter 
it is frequently flooded, without injury. The 
white-spathed form is apparently establishing 
itself under the same conditions, but has not 
yet flowered. L. camtschatcense has a wide 
range in N.E. Asia and N.W. America. 


NARCISSI AND TULIPS IN THE Rock GARDEN. 


Many of the choicer kinds of bulbous plants 
find a suitable home in the rock garden, 
some, indeed, only flourish there or where 
similar conditions exist. Where it is necessary 
to grow collections of genera and species, 
ns ina Botanie Garden, it is by no means 
always easy to discover the right place for all 
the species of even one genus, hence, though 


it is customary to have beds devoted to 
plants arranged in their ‘natural orders, the 


limited, 
habitats of the plants vary 


number so grown must always be 
as the natural 


trying in the same way, às for instance Tulipa 
stellata, which we used to lose regularly but 
which now lives and flowers annually in the 
moraine. Many other Tulip species are less 
exacting. and there is now an interesting 
display from Т. Kichleri, T.  Fosteriana, T. 
dasystemon, T. praestans Tubergen's var., T. 
sylvestris, T. pulchella, and 'T. polychroma, with 
numerous other later- flowering species to follow, 


RHODODENDRONS. 


The continuous frosts played havoc with 
many Rhododendrons and I fear that 
numbers of the yunnanense series will drop 
many of their buds, which, though not open, 
had begun to swell. At present R. hippo- 
phaeoides and R. polifolium are in full flower 
and apparently not affected by frost. R. 
ravum is showing colour; R. rigidum, like a 
dwarf R. racemosum, is in bloom and occasional 
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(lowers аге to be seen on R. flavidum. There 
is good promise from larger growing species, 
most of which, fortunately, flower later, but 
already the old Hitnalavan R. niveum has a 
few flowers open. К. emasculum, а hybrid 
of R. praecox, but flowering many weeks later, 
is just opening its flowers and is very beautiful 
in its abundant rosy mauve flowers. 
ORCHIDS. 


One of the most striking Orchids in flower 
at present is Moorea irrorata (Fig. 104) of 
whieh & description appeared in Gard. Chron. 
1890, vol. 2, page 7, and a figure in 1892, 
vol. 1, page 489. Since then the plant has 
grown vigorously and has been frequently 
divided for distribution. The large, plicate 
leaves, produced in pairs at the apex of the 
grooved pseudo-bulbs are handsome alone, but 
when accompanied by the racemes of orange- 
brown flowers, the lips marked with ycllow and 
purple, the plant is conspicuous. <A coloured 
figure appeared in the Bot. Mag., t. 7262. 

Cyrtopodium, a genus of terrestrial Orchids, 
is represented by thre» species now coming 
into flower, viz. C. Hendersonii, C. punctatum 
and C. palmifrons. Polystachya campvloglossa 
is an interesting species with sweetly-scented 
rich yellow flowers, while P. paniculata has an 
erect, branched inflorescence of rich orange 
flowers. Bulbophyllum  Kindtianum is a 
delightful little plant, the flowers small and 
purple, the lip heavily fringed with long white 
hairs. The most noteworthy Cirrhopetalums 
are represented by C. campanulatum, C. 
Mastersianum and C. Oakesianum ; Coelogynes 
by C. elata, C. Cumingi, C. venusta, C. 
Huettneriana and C. lactea. Cattleya Lawrence- 
iana and C. intermedia carnea are handsome, 
while Lycaste Balliae and L. lasioglossa are 
flowering freely. Odontioda Madeline is 
attractive, Phaius Norman is bearing a strong 
spike of richly coloured flowers and numerous 
(‘ym bidiums, including several of the Weston birt 
hybrids, add much to the interest and beauty 
of the Orchid House. Other genera and species 
flowering and coming into flower include 
l;pidendrum Brassavolae, Е. revolutum, E. 
polybulbon, E. myrianthum, Maxillaria flava, 
M. variabilis nigra, Vanda tricolor in variety, 
and numerous small-flowered botanical Orchids. 
J, W. Besant 





NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


EvEN at a time when the rock garden is 
increasing in beauty and interest every day, I 
feel little hesitation in according the foremost 
place to Primula marginata Linda Pope. 
Farrer was probably right when he stated 
that this beautiful subject “had other blood 
in her” than that of P. marginata, but when 
he infers, as he seems to do, that Linda Pope 
is а novelty he was surely mistaken, since I 
аш assured that this Primula was known at 


least twenty years ago. However, in the 
holder and greener leafago and the much 
larger, rounder and more generous flowers 


which are of an exquisite shade of the softest, 
clearest, bluest lavender, Linda Pope із 
surpassingly lovely. 

In spite of the harsh winds and destructive 
frost, Erodium pelargoniiflorum, the first of its 
race to bloom, has been in flower for several 
weeks, the large, pinky-white, erimson-blotehed 
blooms rising clear of the hairy, Pelargonium- 
like leaves. 

Although Viola gracilis will always stand 
alone, its elegance and syminetry unapproached 
by the many forms which now bear its name, 
there are among the latter not a few early and 
зму varieties. A drift of the white variety, 
``слухзсе Elliott, against the velvety jet of 
аек Knight, affords a black and white effect 
which is striking and unusual. V. rothoma- 
gensis is a quaintly pretty little species in 
lilac-blue, but in this garden it is short-lived, 
albeit not so ephemeral as the beautiful V. 
bosniaca which, despite our best care, seldom 
endures a second season with us. 

Among the mossy Saxitrages im bloom at 
the time of writing, S. Pompadour 15 worthy 
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of special note. The blood-crim:on of this 
excellent variety із as fine a colour as that 
of the old sanguinea superba and the flowers 
seem to stand the sun remarkably well. An 
adjoining ledge is occupied by the pure white 
S. Stansfieldii, the contrast between the two 
being very pleasing. 8. oppositifolia, var. W. A. 
Clarke, has stood oui among others of its kind 
a glowing ruby-crimson, and the rich rose of 
the variety Wetterhorn is scarcely less distinct. 
These and several of the always delightful 
muscoides set are now (mid-April) all that an 
unusually late and cold season has to offer. 

In a cool, but well-drained, bed Gentiana 
excisa and Sisyrinchium filifolium each affords 
a note of distinction, the sea-green, rush-like 
foliage of the latter and its satiny-white bells 
being very charming. Antirrhinum glutinosum, 
which had given but indifferent results for 
some years, has at length become established 
from self-sown seed in an old and dry wall, 
and its ivory-yellow, rosy-lipped flowers are 
already open. Another attractive little plant, 
Morisia hypogaea, after remaining seedless for 
at least ten years, now produces an annual 
crop of seedlings. 

Daphne Cneorum will be yielding masses 
of its lovely blossoms before these lines are 
in print, and conspicuous in various shades 
of orange to palest yellow are the dwarf 
Barberries and several of the Brooms. Cytisus 
hirsutus was the first to bloom, being quickly 
followed by C. Beanii, C. Ardoini, C. kewensis, 
and others. Another attractive little shrub 
that is coming into flower as 1 write is 
Erinacea pungens. 

With the exception of Cytisus monspessu- 
lanus, which has been blooming since March, 
C. purgans is always the first of the taller 
Brooms to blossom here. The exceptionally 
rich yellow, delicious fragrance and floriferous- 
ness of this neat-habited species should be 
more widely appreciated. For & warm, sunnv 
spot in early spring there is nothing else of the 
sort quite so good unless it be the splendid 
double-flowered Gorse. In combination with 
the purple of Erica mediterranea апа the 
superb white form of this Heath, the golden- 
yellow of both the above-mentioned helps to 
create a bold sweep of colour in our spring 
Heath slope. 

Bryanthus (Phyllodoce) empetriformis has 
been in full flower for some time at the foot 
of the Heath garden. Here also that singularly 
attractive little shrub Pyllothamnus erectus [?] 
is already opening its rosy blossoms. But 
there is nothing among our Ericaceous subjects 
which has excited so much curiosity of late 
as that little plant Arcteria nana, with its 
creamy-white, honey-scented flowers, which it 
has borne since mid-winter. This tiny shrub 
was excellently illustrated in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle on р. 217. So far it has seemed 
perfectly content in a cool, half-shady bed 
mainly composed of Pine wood leaf mould 
in which several of the lesser Gaultherias, 
Shortias and plants of a similar nature are 
established. 

Stylophorum diphyllum із а handsome 
woodland plant whose beautiful  glaucous 
foliage and golden Poppy flowers will not be 
passed unnoticed. No less can be said of 
Dicentra formosa which, when grown in a 
large patch, is especially appealing in spring. 
Of the many Anemones of the nemorosa set 
the lovely Robinsoniana still holds its place 
of distinction. Even so, there are not many 
of these one could lightly do without in a 
woodland garden. A. trifolia is à species that 
is also admirable for any rough place where 
it can be permitted to make wide drifts of 
its pure white flowers. A. ranunculoides, an 
accommodative little plant for naturalising, 
has в quaint prettiness in its broad yellow 
rays, and in a cool corner which it shares 
with several species of Omphalodes, now a 
dritt of purest azure, the deeply cut, silken 
foliage of A. narcissiflora is crowned with a 
cluster of opening buds. 

The spring-flowering Cyclamens, C. Coum 
and C. ibericum, are among the most brilliantly 
coloured of all our woodland plants at this 
season. ‘They have not naturalised so freely 
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аз one hud hoped, but whilst seedlings never 
seem to appear in the moss which abounds 
about them, a quantity has just arrived in 
a near-by carpet of Helxine Soleirolii! 

The Erythroniums enjoy no less admiration 
than the Cyclamens. Е. giganteum (vali- 
fornicum), in pale chrome-yellow and orange. 
looks very charming in a patch of Gaultheria 
trichophylla and other lowly plants are E. x. 
robustum, with plain green, strap-like leaves 
and golden yellow flowers: E. revolutum 
Johnsonii, Е. r. Watsonii, and the rose anil 
gold “ Pink Beauty," all of them giving the 
liveliest *nterest and charm. 

Some of the Fritillarias are also happy 
under the tall woodland trees, and Tulip 
Clusiana, singularly dainty in rose and white. 
is coming into bloom where the belated Т. 
Kaufmanniana is only just going over. T. 
sylvestris major, one of the most delightrul 
of woodland species, is not permanent her 
and has frequently to be replanted. 

Lysichitum camtschatcense is showing several 
of its great butter-yellow spathes by the water- 
side, but, with the exception of this, sorne 
Globe Flowers, the pretty Anchusa myose- 
tidiflora, Callas and Cardamine pratense fl. pl.. 
always so cheerful with its fine clusters of 
lilac flowers, there is but little colour in this 
part of the garden as yet. A. T. Johnson, 
Talycifn, N. Wales. 





BULB GARDEN. 


— — — 


NARCISSUS MINIMUS. 


For garden purposes the name of Narcissus 
minimus is much more convenient than that 
given in the Kew Hand List of N. minor, var. 
minimus, or that of your correspondent on 
p. 185, of N. Pseudo-narcissus minor minimus. 
but this is a matter upon which there may 
possibly be a difference of opinion. 

My chief object in writing is to endeavour to 
elicit some information regarding variation in 
this charming little Daffodil, for which a 
place should be found in every rock garden. 
The bulbs at present supplied under the 
name of N. minimus produce taller plants 
with larger flowers than those formerly sent 
to this country, which were, if I am not 
mistaken, distributed by the late Mr. Peter 
Barr. I recollect having some of these. and 
having removed to another garden, after 
leaving them in my old one, I purchased 
other bulbs which produced larger flowers on 
taller stems. 

In the course of some correspondence with 
the late Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Faldonside, 
Melrose—an ardent cultivator of bulbs—who 
was exceptionally well informed, he made a 
remark to the same effect, and all mv 
further enquiries appear to confirm this view. 
I should esteem it a favour if those who 
had the bulbs many years ago would give 
me their observations. I may state that 
seedlings from this smaller form came true to 
the parents. S. Arnott. 


NARCISSUS BULBOCODIUM CITRINUM. 


DIFFERING from the type in its somewhat 
larger sulphur-yellow flowers, this delightful 
little Hoop-petticoat Daffodil is, unfortunately. 
not always easy to cultivate; it appears to 
need a peaty soil or one composed mainly 
of leaf-mould and provided with ample moisture. 

The bulbs succeed admirably in five-inch 
pots or in pans, and should be allowed to 
flower naturally in & cold frame; annual 
disturbance is not advisable, a little top- 
dressing being far better for the bulbs. 

It is a very small plant; the leaves are from 
four to eight inches long, the scape four to 
eight inches high, one-flowered, with the 
flower horizontal or slightly ascendent. The 
crown is very slightly crisped and irregularly 
toothed at the throat, the divisions of the 
limb narrowing to an acute point and ascending. 
The tube is almost equal in length to the crown. 

This is a very delightful little plant for the 
rock-garden, if the right position can be found 
for it; it is also a gem for the alpine house, cold 
greenhouse, or cold frame. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


HYBRID PENTSTEMONS. 


THE hybrid Pentstemons have a wide 
range of colour, including blush, white, pink, 
rose, carmine, scarlet, purplish-violet and 
purple-maroon, and almost all the flowers 
have pretty, reticulated lines as though they 
were pencilled on a white throat. The 
flowers are large, tubular, and gracefully pen- 
dant, similar in shape to those of the Foxglove, 





but much larger than the latter. They arə 
splendid subjects for grouping in beds or 
borders, producing a wealth of bloom on 
stout stems, 2 feet to 2} feet tall, from 


June in unbroken succession until September 
and October, and even lator in western and 
seaside districts. 

Planting may be don? at any 
the end of April in a sunny position in 
good open, garden soil. Soil of a loamy 
nature, containing a fair proportion of well. 
decayed leaf-mould and old manure is best 
suited to the plants, which should Бе 
supplied with water during periods of dry 
weather. 

These Pentstemons may be increased from 
cuttings and seeds; cuttings inserted in pans 
or boxes filled with a sandy compost root 
freely in a cold frame during August and 
September. They may be planted out the 
following spring. 

In cold, bleak districts, -the old 
should be cut down and given a slight 
protections. Seeds may be sown with good 
results at any time during early spring in 
gentle warmth, and when the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, they should Бе 
pricked off into boxes, and in due time 
hardened off in a cold frame, in which they 
may be allowed to remain until May, when 
they should be planted in their permanent 
beds. 

A few of the most distinct and attractive 
sorts are:—Chinoiserie, rose with a white 
throat; Constance, soft salmon-rose, throat 
white and prettily veined; James Douglas, 
shell-pink; Mrs. Forbes, glowing crimson; 
Negress, dark crimson-maroon ; Paul Cambon, 
dark violet-plum colour; Paul Pfitzer, rich 
crimson with a conspicuous white throat; and 
George Horne, crimson-scarlet, with a white 
throat. For bedding purposes and for freedom 
in blooming, the following hybrids аге 
exceedingly effective : Myddelton Gem, delicate 
pink suffused with carmine; Newbury Gem, 
crimson-scarlet; and Southgate Gem, crimson- 
scarlet, but with slightly larger flowers than 
the preceding, and a most continuous bloomer. 
White Newbury Gem is also very free blooming 
and a good bedding variety. W. Logan. 


GEUM LADY STRATHEDEN. 


time from 


plants 


THE golden-yellow, double-flowered Geum 
named after Lady Stratheden (Fig. 105) 
received the Award of Merit of the Royal 


Horticultural Society on June 1, 1920, and 
those who have experience of this plant in 


their gardens will agree that it 1з well 
worthy of this honour. Its scarlet companion, 
Mrs. Bradshaw, has become опе of the 


most popular of garden plants, not only on 
account of its rich colouring but also because 
it contributes to the gaiety of the garden 
the whole summer through and into the 
autumn, its display lasting until frost mars 
its beauty. The yellow variety is equally 
to be prized, for although some consider 1% 
not quite so vigorous or free blooming as 
the older sort, it has all the qualities of a 
‘good garden plant and supplies a rich shade 
to beds and borders when gardens are 
most enjoyed. 

Both the Geums enumerated give splendid 
material for use as cut blooms and they 
would doubtless have been highly  prized 
by the older generation of gardeners who 
set high value on ‘ever blowing" garden 
plants, of which their Sweet Williams, 
Campanulas, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Nastur- 
tums, Verbenas, Violas, border Pinks and 
Oriental Poppies are a few examples. 


BOCCONIA CORDATA. 

THis is a very effective and stately plant 
suitable for the back part of the flower border 
or for planting in front of a shrubbery. It 
has large, lobed, cordate, glaucous foliage, 
with a silvery under surface, and flower 
plumes of a delicate creamy buff shade. The 
plant grows from 5 feet to 6 feet tall, and is 
in flower from July to September. 


POTENTILLAS. 
THE double and semi-double-flowering hybrid 
Potentillas are fascinating and interesting 


hardy border perennials. Their dwarf and 
slightly pendulous habit render them equally 





FIG. 


effective for decoration in {һе herbaceous 
borders or on the rockery. They grow freely 
in deeply trenched soil, and their freedom in 
flowering and general effectiveness should 
commend them for a position in all collections 
of border perennials. 

The velvety texture of their gorgeous 
flowers is unique and the blooms last well, 
maintaining a display from the end of May 
to September, while their foliage is also very 
attractive. These double and  semi-double 
forms possess an additional advantage over 
the single species and varieties by lasting in 
perfection. for a much longer period, both on 
the plant and when used as cut flowers for 


decorative purposes, the buds developing 
perfectly in water. 
The varieties are numerous; the following 


are a few of the best and they 


may b. 


planted now to bloom this coming summer. 
All are free flowering :—Brunette, ochre yellow, 
prettily striped with red; Congo, dark 
maroon, a very. effective sort; Dr. André, 
bright golden yellow, suffused with vermilion ; 
Drap d’Or, orange and yellow; Fantasie, self 
yellow, а remarkably free-flowering variety ; 
Le Vesuvé, bright red, flushed yellow; Louis 
Van Houtte, deep crimson; Ophir, rich 
velvety vermilion; Panorama, yellow, striped 
with purple maroon; Vase d’Or, soft yellow ; 
Vulcan, deep coppery red, and Wm. Rollison, 
orange, flaked with scarlet. 

All these plants are easily propagated by 
division. L. 
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ARTEMISIA LACTIFLORA. 


Tuis is the most showy member of the 
Wormwood family, and a fine acquisition for 
the herbaceous border. The plant makes 
stately growths five to six feet tall and when 
established and well branched, assumes a 
pyramidal shape, the lateral branches  pro- 
ducing spikes of feathery, Spiraea-like, creamy 
white flowers to within one foot from the 
ground level. ‘The blossoms are deliciously 
scented and produced from July to Sep- 
tember. This Artemisia is very effective when 
associated with blue Asters, such as Miss 
Eisle, Maggie Perry and Beauty of Colwall; 
or behind Eryngiums, when the effect is 
most charming. It is perfectly hardy, and 
not particular as to soil, but it requires a 
sunny situation. W. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock. Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C.9. 


Illustrations.— The Editors will be glut to receive and to 
gelect photogra phs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of wardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but then 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Urgent Communications.—71/ sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed. “Gard. Chron., Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Editors and Publisher.—O«ur correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save ua much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all lettera relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER: and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The tira departments, 
Publishing and Editorial. are distinct, and much un- 
necessury delay and confusion. arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending . 


to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely ta be 
of interest to our readers, 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselres responsible for any opinions erpressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER. sent as early in the week aa 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 





TWO WILD TULIPS. 


T the London Daffodil Show there were 
A exhibited two vases of Tulips, which 
seemed to arouse considerable interest. 
One contained four huge flowers of one of the 
many forms of Tulipa Fosteriana and the 
other several examples of the white, yellow, 
and scarlet varieties of Tulipa Kaufmanniana. 
Both species are natives of Turkestan, though 
on this occasion the flowers of the former 
came from Ireland and those of the latter 
from the London suburb of Merton. If they 
will flourish in the moist Irish climate and in 
the fogs and impure atmosphere of a metro- 
politan suburb, there is surely no reason why 
they should not be much more widely grown 
in our gardens than appears to be the 
case. 


T. Fosteriana has easily the largest and 
most briliant flowers of any Tubp species. 
The inner surface of the petals is always a 
bright dazzling searlet and, when they are 
fully open in the sun, some of the flowers 
measure as much as ten inches in diameter. 
The basal bloteh may be pure yellow or 
wholly black, or black shading into or edged 
with yellow. The three or four large leaves 
may be pointed and tapering or very bluntly 
rounded. They may be a glaucous grey or 
green, and in the latter case either dull or 
polished, so that à modern botanist, with his 
centimetre measurements and detailed descrip- 
tion of the individual plant, would either 
have to make an almost unlimited number of 
species or subspecies or else abandon his 
usual methods and draw up a very wide 
description, which would embrace all the 
various combinations of the essential char- 
acters. 


How exactly a botanist would distinguish 
T. Fosteriana from T. Eichleri I do not 
know and yet, when groups of these two 
species are grown side by side, they are 
obviously different. T. Eichleri is a few days 
later in coming into flower, the colour is & 
deeper red than that of T. Fosteriana and 
the very glaucous foliage is rather differently 
arranged. Тһе ieaves are usually four in 
number, arranged more or less in two opposite 
pairs, often set at right angles to one 
another. 


Tulipa Fosteriana has a stout, sturdy stem 
about a foot in height and I have never 
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yet seen a specimen with more than one 
flower on the stem, though I have seen 
instances where a particularly strong bulb has 
produced two sets of leaves, which have each 
contained a flower stem. This species is 
usually in full bloom early in April though in 
this late spring last month was half over 
before the first flower opened. 


T. Kaufmanniana is another very variable 
species. In its commonest form the inner 
surface of the petals is white with a yellow 
centre, which gives the flower a striking 
resemblance to a Water Lily, while the backs 
of the outer petals and consequently the 
unopened bud are often bright red, though 
they are sometimes merely tinged with a 
faint greyish blue. Other forms are a creamy 
or lemon-yellow, becoming a deep yellow 
at the centre and others again are wholly 
yellow, as deep as or deepor in colour than 
any butter. A rare variety, coccinea, has 
flowers of a brilliant light scarlet, with a 
yellow centre, while another, called Gaiety, 
is of a pinker shade of red. 


I am inclined to think that all these 
forms of T. Kaufmanniana breed true from 
seed, if self-fertilized, though it is necessary 
to transfer the pollen from the anther of one 
plant to the stigma of another of the same 
variety, since individual plants апа their 
offsets tend to be sterile'to their own pollen. 
Increase by offsets seems to vary with the 
individual seedling. Some increase steadily, 
forming one or two offsets besides the new 
flowering bulb-each year, while others flower 
Da year without forming any offsets 
at all. 

If bulbs of T. Kaufmanniana are planted 
fairly deeply, between six inches and a foot 
below the surface, they may remain un- 
disturbed; for several years, until in fact they 
begin to suffer from .overcrowding when they 
must be lifted and separated. Small offsets, 
not strong enough to flower, have a curious 
and exasperating habit of sending out a stolon, 
perpendicularly down into the ground, and of 
forming a new bulb at its extremity. Con- 
sequently, it is extremely difficult to dig up a 
large number of bulbs of T. Kaufmanniana 
without leaving some bulbs far down.in the 
ground. If the bulbs must be dug up, they 
should bo lifted while the foliage, though 
withered, is still attached to them. My own 
practice is to lift the bulbs annually and to 
store them until November in a warm, dry 
place. This treatment seems to make them 
start into growth somewhat later in spring, so 
that they have a better chance of escaping the 
fungous disease, called “fire,” which attacks 
and destroys the young leaves, if they are 


damaged, by cold, rough weather in early 
spring. 
Those who wish to grow these two fine 


Tulips may not find it easy at first. If I 
remember rightly, I began many years ago 
now by buying a threepenny packet of seed of 
T. Kaufmanniana, which I found offered in 
the catalogue of Mr. Amos Perry of Enficld. 
Later I got from Mr. C. С. Van Tubergen 
of Haarlem three bulbs of the variety coccinea 
and three of the yellow aurea. Thon I found 
that the red form came true from seed 
besides increasing slowly by offsets, so that 
this year there are some fifty bulbs of it in 
flower, several of them producing a branching 
stem and two flowers. The yellow forms are, 
I think, less constant, for there is every shade 
from the white of the type through cream and 
lemon-yellow to a very deep yellow. By 
crossing the red and the vellow varieties a 
reddish orange is produced, and I have also a 
very fine hybrid between T. Kaufmanniana 
and the yellow form of T. Greigii, and also a 
plant with the purple striped leaves of 
Greigii and the flower of the yellow form of 
T. Kaufmanniana. 


A few days ago I examined the pots which 
contain the Tulip seeds that I obtained last 
year. Each season I vow that I will raise 
no more Tulips from seeds, for it is a lengthy 
process, and then some rare plant sets seeds 
and I cannot resist the temptation ‘Thus 
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last year I sowed from fi to sixty ta 
of Tulip seeds of such j^ торе ы 
Wilsoniana, Hoogiana, Fosteriana, апа о! 
crosses between the two forms of Т. praestans, 
one of which has scarlet, and the other 
black, filaments to the anthers. Seeds have 
now germinated in every pot and I 
attribute this success to the fact that the 
seeds are not coddled in any way. I always 
try to sow them in October in rather rougl: 
soil, containing a little old manure, some 
leaf soil and bone meal. It is a mistake tu 
sift the mixture through the finest sieve. 
An open soil which admits air to the se«is 
seems much the best. 


When the seeds are sown the pota are sunk 
to the rims in a bed of ashes in an open 
position and left to the mercy of the weather. 
In the new year I try to look at the pot- 
every few days and, so soon as I see any 
sign of germination, I transfer the pot to a 
cold frame, where it is likewise sunk in ashes. 
The ashes seem to me to guard against 
excessive cold in winter and drought in spring. 
The fr&mes are left open all day long except 
in very bad weather, until the young plants 
die down in May. Then the soil should be kept 
quite dry until October when the top inch or 
two of soil may be substituted by fresh sou. 
without disturbing the young bulbs, which 
always form at a depth of two or three inches 
below the surface. The frames may be left 
open until the young leaves appear in the 
spring and only closed then at night or in 
very bad weather. Then in the following 
October the young bulbs may be sifted out 
of the pots and planted in rows in nursery 
beds. 


The three following years are rather 
tedious, for the young bulbs must be lifted 
in June or July and replanted in November 
and, as in most cases they form “droppers, 
the lifting process requires 80me patience. 
However, if the bulbs are dug up before the 
withered foliage has entirely «disappeared, 
the process is considerably simplified. 

"eeds that are not sown til the new year 
rarely germinate that season, though a 
certain percentage will germinate in the 
following spring. Seeds sown and kept in 
a warm house wil rot without germinating 
at all and I am inclined to think that the 
ash bed in the open is the best place for 
sceds of all hardy plants. 


A few months ago I gave seeds of some 
Californian Irises to a friend with directions 
for raising them as I raise Tulips. He told 
me that, as there was plenty of seeds, he 
was also trying some over bottom heat in 
a greenhouse. А few days ago he informed 
me that the seeds which received the cold 
treatnent had germinated freely but that 
not one had appeared in * ће warm house ! 
W. R. Dykes. 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 





CLIVIA KEWENSIS. 


THe article on Clivia kewensis which 
appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
April 19 interested me very greatly, as I 
myself (before the war) crossed Clivia miniata 
with C. miniata var. citrina and flowered the 
seedlings. І used C. citrina as the female 
parent, and I am inclined to agree that this is 
a distinct species and not merely a variety of 
C. miniata, as it comes true from seed if selfed. 
Of course it may be a pure albino (yellow) 
under Mendel's law. 


Some seedlings from the cross are like 
C. miniata, others like C. citrina, and some 
show a great improvement upon the latter. as 
the flowers are larger. I have one seedling of 
C. citrina that has flowers of a very pale 
colouring and I hope to get a white variety 
from it. William Van de Weyer, Smedmore 
House, Corfe Castle, Dorset. 





1924. 
THE BEST BEDDING PINK ROSE 


(Concluded from p. 237). 


How difficult it is to combine 
the same Rose full perfume 
brilliance ! 

If fragrance is not a sine qua non then 
there are several inodorous or feebly-scented 
pink Hybrid Teas suitable for’ bedding. That 
well known and much-grown variety, Caroline 
Testout, comes into this category. Personally, 
for a small Rose garden I should exclude it. 
There is a coarseness about its bloom and 
growth that fits in more for beds or 
borders on the grand scale. In addition it 
is not a good wet weather Rose, balling 
and rotting with rain. Lady Ashtown is a 
refined Rose, full, and of an ideal shape. 
Its chief defect besides want of scent is its 
liability to mildew. Mrs. E. G. Hill, though 
strictly a bicolor, may be included among 
the pinks. It is quite a desirable bedding 
Rose of vivid colouring and with a certain 
amount of fragrance. It has no conspicuous 
fault but may not take kindly to every 
garden. C. E. Shea and Mme. Segond-Weber 
are also worthy of mention and among the 
full perfumed H.T's I had almost forgotten 
to include the silvery pink Lady Alice Stanley. 

The pink Hybrid Perpetuals need concern 
us little, but there is one variety still 
holding its own, Mrs. John Laing, which may 
be styled the late Mr. Bennett's masterpiece. 
It is a very precious Rose—full and of fine 
form for а Н.Р. when well grown, with 
flowers borne on а stiff but slender stalk, 
vigorous and of a good bedding habit. 
Further, it is rich in damask perfume. To 
some the colour may not appeal in these 
days of vivid and startling tints; but there 
is a soothing refinement about its shade 
which harmonises well with the clear green 
of its stem and foliage. When used as a 
cut .flower indoors it affords on a hot 
summer's day both refreshing fragrance and a 
sense of coolness. Like Н P.'s generally, its 
autumn blooming is poor compared with its 
summer display, and here in the north-west 
its flowers rarely come to perfection at that 
time of year; for unlike the crimson Capt 
Hayward, also of Bennett origin, one cannot 
give it credit for withstanding rain well. 

Of the pink, dwarf Polyantha Roses, Orleans 
(including its desirable sport, Coral Cluster) 
is about the best, followed closely by Mrs. 
W. Н. Cutbush and Ellen Poulsen with its 
larger individual flowers. Maman Turbat, Peach- 
pink in colour, might also be included. As 
with most of this class of Rose scent is 
lacking. Ellen Poulsen is said to have 
perfume, but this is not obvious. If these 
Roses were full of fragrance they would he 
much more popular for beds, as they are 
more floriferous and continuous bloomers than 
H.T’s on the whole. Аз it is, they rather 
lack interest. J. P Carlisle. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 








ALNUS FIRMA. 


TH1s Japanese Alder is one of 
distinct and attractive species 
mental planting. It is a tree of moderate 
size, 20 feet to 30 feet or sometimes more 
in height, forming a graceful specimen on a 


the most 
for orna- 


lawn, or by the waterside. In spring the 
light green male catkins, 2 inches to 3 
inches long, freely borné on the slender 


branches (Fig. 106) cannot fail to arrest atten- 
tion, as they are very distinct and effective. 
The prominently veined leaves are very like 
those of a Hornbeam. 

Two forms are in cultivation; the variety 
multinervis, said to have been first intro- 
duced by Mr. John Gould Veitch, about 
1862, is distinguished by short petioles, 
bi-serrate margins, more numerous veins, 
up to twenty-four in the largest leaves, and 
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a smaller, pendulous fruit. The subject of 
the illustration (Fig. 106) is the var. Yasha, 
which is the more ornamental tree, with 
longer petioled leaves, fewer nerves, mostly 
simple teeth and more erect, larger fruits. 
The first record of this form in cultivation 
in Britain are trees sent to Kew by 
Professor Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum. 
АО, 


PRUNUS TRILOBA FL. PL. 


IN the great Natural Order Rosaceae, which 
gives us such an abundancefof early, spring- 
flowering ‘shrubs, the genus Prunus is remark- 


— 


ө “ 


ГА? я 
Aja у! 


FIG, 


able for its lavish florescence, and none excels 
Р. triloba fl. pl. in this desirable quality. 
Its bright-rose, double flowers, produced in 
marvellous profusion, clothe the whole length 
of its slender branches with garlands of colour 
before the leaves develop, and present a most 
beautiful sight. 

For its propagation the Myrobalan Plum is 
generally used as a stock, and this has such a 
tendency to throw suckers that the plant 
frequently becomes greatly weakened from this 
cause. Plants on their own roots may be 
obtained by layering, and there is considerable 
evidence to show that they make more 
vigorous and shapely shrubs, but it is possible 
that this may not be so in all soils. 3 

Pruning should be done immediately after 
flowering, and consists in removing to basal 
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buds those branches which have flowered, and 
afterwards disbudding, if necessary, in order 
to leave no more growths than have room for 
complete development. W. Auton. 


FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA. 

THis valuable, hardy, deciduous, flowering 
shrub is deserving of being more commonly 
planted in shrubberies and pleasure grounds 
as it blooms very freely early in the season. 
When grown in bush form and planted , in 


suitable positions this Forsythia makes (a 
good show before many other flowering 
shrubs are only just beginning to grow. 1 


YASHA. 


have seen very fine plants of it growing on 


trellisses for covering bare walls, giving, 
when in bloom, a most pleasing effect. When 
the roots are planted in gcod soil this 


shrub grows rapidly and soon covers a large 
amount of trellis. 

The cultivation of Forsythias in 
house or conservatory decoration is simple 
and none need fail in producing plants in 
the best and most satisfactory condition for 
that purpose. Although large plants look 
very well when in flower 1 thing smaller 
specimens are preferable, the latter being more 
serviceable for purposes of decoration. The 
long, slender shoots covered with yellow 
flowers are very pleasing when arranged in 
vases for room decoration. H. Markham, 
Wrotham Park Gardens, Barnet. 
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R. ficto-lacteum and the like can hardly be 
had for less. 

In view of the cost of large plants, especially 
of the rarer trees, the man endowed with 
patience and a limited purse is advised to 
buy seedlings. These cost much less, and 
there' is the great advantage that the plant 
will get accustomed to its home from youth 
up. If a few plants only are required to 
brighten a thicket, or to add early colour 
to a lawn, then hybrids are to be recommended. 
These may be of flowering age or thereabouts, 
and fine plants may be obtained for 3s. 6d., 
583., or 78. 6d. each. They are mostly medium- 
sized bushes, flowering early or late, and quite 
indifferent to the freaks of our climate. For 
brilliance of colour, for size, persistence, and 
generosity of bloom, there is nothing to equal 
them. There are literally hundreds on the 
market, and they can be obtained in every 
conceivable Rhododendron colour. І may 
mention in particular such well-tried favourites 
аз Pink Pearl, Ascot Brilliant, Duchess of 
Portland, and Broughtoni aureum. 

As to where Rhododendrons should be 
planted in order to obtain the best possible 
effect, that is a large subject. Undoubtedly 
some species are most effective in mass; on 
the other hand, showy forms are best scattered 
through a thin wood, and the advantage to 
the plants themselves is obvious. A dark 
background is a great asset, especially to the 
scarlet-flowered species—the darker the better ; 
hence the value of Pine woods. The small 
two- and  three-footers, for example R. 
racemosum and R. hippophacoides, look well 
bedded out in solid masses on a lawn; and 
the big tree forms of the ‘ Arboreum,’ 
‘Barbatum,’ and ‘Grande’ type, when they 
are trees, look well enough in solitary grandeur 
in the open against the right kind of back. 
ground—if they will grow in the open: so. 
too, do the more spreading bush types like 
R. ponticum itself. The rock garden is the 
only place for the little creepy-crawly chaps. 

Rhododendrons may be obtained from many 
of the big nurseries, and a visit to the Royal 
Horticultural Society's show in Vincent Square 
any time during the spring, or at Chelsea, will 
furnish the required information. Several big 
horticultural firms are taking up these plants 
nowadays with enthusiasm and some, of course. 
have long specialised in them. The name of 
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V. N. Gauntlett. — Chiddingfold, Surrey, 
and G. Reuthe of the Keston Nurseries, Kent. 
Most of the firms who deal in hardy shrubs 
offer a good selection of the commoner 
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FIG. 110.—LILIUM CKOCEUM. 


Self-incompatible plant. producing а fine pod. when pollin- 
ated by another plant of the same species (хес p, 256), 
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109.—LILIUM TIGRINUM. 


Pods produced by use of pollen of L. sutchuenense, showing that fully self-incompatible plants 
will fruit when there is compatible pollination (see p. 256). 


Anthony Waterer is famous in this connection. 
John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, of Bagshot, and 
Fisher, Son, and Sibray, Ltd., of the Hands- 
worth Nursery, Sheffield, are leaders in the 
field of hybrid Rhododendrons. Amongst 
those who hold fine collections of the rarer 
species may be mentioned R. Wallace and Co. 
of Tunbridge Wells, J. C. White of Bagshot, 


species and hybrids; and the obvious thing to 
do is to visit the flower shows and see them. 
After that, n visit to the nurseries may be 
recommended, since the heads of the great 
horticultural firms are most courteous in 
extending invitations to clients, prospective 
or retrospective. JF. Kingdon Ward. 
(To be continued). 
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THE PLANT COMMONWEALTH AND 
ITS MODE OF GOVERNMENT.* 


(Continued from p. 238). 


FURTHER insight into the circumstances in 
which wound-hormones are produced may be 
obtained by observing the effects which 
follow upon mechanical injury of delicate 
plant tissues, as for example the  multi- 
cellular hairs so often found on leaves and 
stems. These structures are formed each 
by the outgrowth and division of & single 
surface cell. This cell divides to form a 
row of cells placed. end to end; after a few 


cell divisions growth ceases and the con- 
sttuent cells of the hair divide no more. 
It, however, the hairs on the leaf or stem 
of a Coleus or Zonal Pelargonium be mal- 
treated by cutting or pinching or by less 
drastic means, as for example, rubbing 


gently between the fingers or brushing with 
a hair brush, cell division may in certain 
cireumstances be resumed. If a hair be cut 
across With a sharp instrument, the cell 
cut into dies at once, its contents dry up 
and no division occurs in the remaining 
intact cells. But if the instrument in 
removing the top of the hair also bruises 
the cell beneath the one cut into, the 
bruised cell enclosed in its wall, though it 
dies ultimately, has time to prepare its 
message, and its last will and testament 
consists in wound hormone, which, passing to 
the  next-of-kin, endows that cell with 
renewed powers of cell division. The wound- 
hormone diffusing into a cell, exercises ari 
attraction on the nucleus which moves up 
in the direction of tbe injury and, in con- 
seguence, nuclear divisions and subsequent 
divisions occur in the part of the cell near 
the wall across which the hormone diffuses. 
In some plants as, for example, the Zonal 
Pelargonium, the basal cell of the hair 
appears to resist injury more than the other 
cells, and hence it may happen that when 
the stem bearing the hairs is bryshed not 
too harshly, all the cells of a hair are 
killed except the basal cell. If this sole 
surviving cell, though damaged, as may be 
seen by a puckering of its wall, has not 
been mortally injured, it produces wound 
hormone, and thereby stimulates itself to 
cell division. 

It may be, and I think it will be, 
that these discoveries are destined to 
throw light on many obscure phenomena in 
plants. Thus it has long been known that 
by wounding a plant a turmoil may be sct 
up which spreads from the seat of injury to 


the uttermost parts of the plant. When a 
branch of a tree is lopped there аго 
re-pereussions in the roots buried deep 


underground. The turmoil is visible under 
the microscope. In normal circumstances the 
protoplasm of a plant cell presente no sign 
of movement; but in certain circumstances 
an incessant restlessness very marvellous to 
witness overcomes it. All its granular mass 
except the layer next the cell wall begins and 
continues long to circulate around the cell 
or else to strearn up and down along certain 
lines. When tissues are injured this streaming 
or cireulation of protoplasm begins in cells 
near the wound, infects the cells next to 
them and so оп until, like bees dis- 
turbed in a hive, the myriad protoplasts 
of the plant are all in active movement. 
In the light of the experimenta with wound 
hormones it would seem probable that. the 
propagation of the disturbance which leads 
to streaming is due to some chemical 
message which passes by diffusion from cell 
to cell. Again, it would seem possible to 
ascribe the remarkable behaviour of the 
fertilized egg cell to the influence. of a 
wound hormone. As is well-known the egg 
cell of a plant or animal remains quiescent 
until it is penetrated by the male repro- 
ductive cell. Soon. after this event the 





* Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday, 
March 21, 1924, by Sir Frederick Keeble F.R.S. 
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fertilized cell begins actively to divide and 
continues growth and division until the 
embryo has been formed. Ingenious cx- 


perimentori have shown that egg cells of the 
lower animals and of some plants may be 
aused to undergo division and to produce 
embryos even iu the absence of fertilization. 
Thus the unfertilized egg of a frog pricked 
by a needle has been caused to undergo 
division and development and to give rise 
to fatherless tadpoles. Hence there would 
seem to be little doubt but that in normal 
fertilization. the abrupt entrance into the 
egg cell of the male reproductive cell leads 
to the production of а wound hormone 
which acts specifically in provoking cell- 
division. It might be objected that such 
an hypothesis pre-supposes an almost in- 
credible delicacy of protoplasmic organisation, 


but the objection has no weight with the 
plant physiologist who knows from long 
experience that disturbances of protoplasm, 


often so slight as to escape our own powers 
of perception, may suffice to produce marked 


and far reaching effects in plants. The 
exposure of one side of the tip of the 
seedling leaf of Oat or other grass to 
direct’ sunlight for periods of so brief a 
time as ОЮ of a second suffices to 
interrupt the uniformity. of its upright 
growth and make it bow to the sun. 
The tendril of the Passion Flower has 
a receptiveness ro acute that the hanging 


upon it of a thread weighing no more than 
1/4000 of a millegram suffices to deflect the 
tendril from its course of growth. It curves 
in the direction of an incubus, the weight 
of which would have to be increased ten- 


fold before we, if it were placed upon the 
skin, could be made aware of it by our 
sense of touch. "The human eve 1з apt to 


distinguish small differences of light intensity. 
When we are young our eyes can perceive 
the difference. Letween a ninety-nine and а 


hundred candle power lamp. As we grow 
old aenteness of perception fails nnd we 
are lucky if we can tell the. difference 


between lights of one hundred and of ninety- 


мх candle powers. A leaf can “tell the 
difference "between one hundred and 98.7 
candle power, so that its sensitiveness, as 
expres ed. by responsive movement, is equal 


The trained 
for perceiving 


to that of a fairly young eve. 


eve is a wonderful instrument 


Whether or no a line be truly vertica!, but 
I doubt whether its power is greater than 
that of the root of any plant. More. than 
once a delicate experiment in plant Le- 
haviour has come to grief because the 
experimentor fared to notice that his table 
was not absolutely horizontal and ia con- 


sequence his plants not vertical, The plants 
themselves took heed of the displacement 
and set to work to rectify it to the umn- 
doing of the experiment. To describe. in 
any detail the different kinds of receptor. or 
receiving apparatus whereby an external 
stimulus—of light, gravity, ete., is registered 





by the plant, hes beyond the purpose of 
this discourse. It is, however, essential to 
that purpose to point out that the region 
of reception. of the stimulus is often separ- 
ated by some distance from the region of 
reaction. Cut or burn the root. of a Sensitive 
plant and presently the leaves. begin to 
move. First those nearest. to the base. of 
the stem bend. down hingewise on the leaf 
eushion (pulvinus) and their. leaflets fold 


tozether, then in succession those higher up 


the stem undergo a like series. of changes 
until all have. soon reacted to. the shock. 
Place a root on its side, and its growing 
region an inch or so behind = the Пр, 
elongating more on the upper than on the 
lower side, initiates a curvature which eon- 
tinues until the tip points ngain vertically 


Darwin showed, the 
іх placed in 
OCCUIS 


downward. But if, as 
tip be cut off before the root 
а horizontal position no curvature 
until a new root tip has been regenerated, 
In the intervening days the root continues 
to grow horizontally. 


(To be continued.) 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


ENDIVE 
(CICHORIUM ENDIVIA). 


WHATEVER differences of opinion exists 
respecting the origin of Chicory none 
apparently exists respecting its congener, the 
Endive, whieh appears to have come to 
northern Europe from the East Indies by 
wav of Egypt, Greece, and Rome about 1548. 
Many persons have from a casual inspection, 
supposed that it is just a refined form of 
the common Chicory, but, while there is a 
family likeness in the two plants, there are 
great differences botanical and otherwise. 

For example, while the Chicory is a perennial 
and hardy, the Endive is an annual, or at 
most а biennial and із quite sensitive to 


cold. The leaves and steins are quite smooth 
and its natural bitterness is not so pro- 
nounced. 

The medicinal value of the plant, used 
either аз a boiled vezetable or salad, ranks 


very high. In general its use. resembles that 
of Chicory, but it i3 not put to any ignoble 
use, An exception to this is to be found in 
Lawson's Manual where we read, “A small 
quantity might be found of advantage by 
the cottager to plant after early Potatos 
have been dug to айога fattening and whole- 
some food for pigs.“ As the Endive with 
its sensitive and delicate constitution is 
looked up to as the aristocrat of the 
Cichorium family, tbis statement as to its 
value is, їо say the least, somewhat 
derogatory. 

It is remarkable that the Brussels (Witloof) 
Chicory is known as Endive in the Parisian 
markets of to-day. 

Although there are great numbers of 
different varieties of Endive, they may be 
roughly divided into two classes, the Broad- 


leaved Batavian and the Curled. 

The former is supposed by some botanists 
to be the parent variety. It. is the only 
variety figured bv. Dodenacus in his Sir 


time of the 
the plant into Northern 
illustration shows an erect 
with rather sbort, entire 
the point similar to the 


Pemptedos written about the 
introduction of 
Europe. An 

growing — plant 
leaves, rounded at 


common variety grown to-day. The other 
class ds the Curled The date of its first 
appearance I have not. been able to fix 
with any degree of certainty, but Miller 
quotes it from the the Ренел of Caspar 
Bauhin, 1671, as Ciehorium била cerispa, 


Curled Endive, and states: “ The broad-leaved 
and othe curled) Endive are supposed. to be 
only varieties. from each other. which have 
accidently been produced by culture, but, 
from having cultivated both in. the garden 
nearly forty years, I could. never find that 
they ever altered otherwise than the curled 
sorts becoming more or less curled. The 
broad-leaved sort has shorter, rounded and 
entire leaves, is much more bitter, and is 
consequently much. less grown than. the 
curled.” 

The improvements 
have been made in both classes since their 
Introduction are very great. For these we 
are indebted) almost entirely to the skill of 
the French horticulturists. The long list of 
varieties figured and deseribed in The Vegetable 
Garden constitute a record of which. the 
raisers may well be proud. This long list 
includes some of the varieties. best adapted 
for culture in Britain аз follows :— 

Curled French Dwarf Moss for 
Rouen or Stags Horn, greyish green 
eut. leaves and thick; white midribs; 
a very ]aree, closely eurled form of 
Moss Curled (уре, very hardy; and Ever 
White Curled, which appears to have been 
naturally blanched. Or the  Broad-leaved 
Class, nothing is better. than the Improved 
Round Leaved, which makes a splendid 
winter salad, 


and developments that 


frames, 

finely 
Ruftee, 
the 
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The cultivation of Endive is by no means 
difficult; any good garden soil suits it; ап: 
if the soil is kept moist, not sodden, ard 
the seeds are sown at the proper season— 
never earlier in the open air than the el 
of Мау, and in succession to береп», 
all wil be well Blanching is a verv 
simple matter; the broad-leaved plants 
should be carefully tied together as is done 
in the case of some Cos Lettuces, arri 
covered as required with straw mata, auci 
as aro used by the market gardeners in 
districts around Paris. Only the leaves are 
eaten, and these should be served miceiy 
boiled or as а raw salad. S. DB. Dicks. 


SEAKALE. 


THE Seakale, Crambe maritima, is, as 15 
nune implies, a native of the sea coast 
and has been used as food by the inhabi- 
tants of the maritimo regions of this 
country from time immemorial, There is 
evidence that its cultivation became general 
in the southern counties about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and it is reconted 
that it was first. offered for sale in Londen 
in 1767. Probably no other vegetable has 
been cultivated over such a long period / of 
time with so little change in form. It is a 
singular fact. that although so widely grown 
in this country, it is very little cultivated 
in. France and other continental count mes 
where the demand for light vegetables is 
greater than it is in Great Britain. 
the best ails the 

winter supply of 
may be had in s-^ason 

Muv, where . aecotn- 
growing a  sufheront 
supplies during that 
period. In a season such as this, when 
many winter vegetables arè scarce. and 
spring vegetables show little inclination. to 
respond to ** suminer time, Seakale is especially 
valuable. 

The first 
choose an 


one of 
to the 


Seakale is 
gardener has 
vegetables, as it 
from December to 
modation exists for 
stock to mnintain 


cultivation ìs to 
position, and land 
and heavily 


point in its 
open, sunny 
whieh һаѕ been — trenched 
manured for a previous erop. Plants may 
easily be raised from seeds, but the better 
method is to propagate by means of thongs 
about five or six inches long, these pro- 
ducing much. stronger plants in a vvar 
with much. less labour than seedlings. 
Those raised from seeds will need weeding 
until late in the season, whereas growth 
from thongs soon covers the ground so 
effectively that no weeds can live The 
thongs should be plinted firmly in rows 
invade eighteen inches apart, allowing a 
distance of one foot from plant їо plant, 
taking care that they are well covered. 
Under good cultivation they will make fine 
crowns in one season and le ready to litt 
for forcing from November onwards. 

The forcing of the crowns is a very 
simple matter and consists in introducing 
them to gentle heat in batches as required. 
A Mushroom house is very convenient for 
the purpose, but if this is not available a 
closed, cupboard-like structure under the 
stage of а plant-house answer ага Ну. 
Overheating should be carefully guarded 
against as Seakale resents excessive fire heat 
and yields larger and much better flavoured 
produce when grown in a temperature of 
55 to 60 than under warmer conditions. 

Where houses or frames are not available 
to carry on the forcing operations, per- 
manent beds may be planted out-of-doors, 
arranging the bels and planting the crowns 
at convenient distances in order that they 
may be covered by rough wooden structures 


or Seakale pots and surrounded. by fer- 
menting material for early forcing. For 
later work. — fermenting material is not 
neeessary, and it will suffice to simply 
cover. the erowns with pots, while the 


latest. supplies may be obtained by covering 
the crowns with clean. sand or ashes. 
W. Auton. 
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the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Young Lads and Horticulture.—In my ex- 
perience of gardening, I have served under 
six head gardeners. They all had a very 
distinct system of working, which to no 
small degree made affairs complicated for 
n^w hands under them. Five of them were 
very strict, yet fair to me, and greatly assisted 
me with knowledge along the line of success. 
The other head gardener is hard to describe. 
I only served under him for a fortnight, 
long enough to know him. He has had 
five foremen in five months. Engaged two 
more and lost them since I left. Why is 
it? Nobody can say it was lack of ex- 
perience, because those same men hold 
situations as foremen in good establishments, 
including myself. Head gardeners сап be 
strict, without bullying. I blame men them- 
selves for putting up with it. Сб. Smith, 
Foreman Gardener. 








To accurately forecast for say 15 years 
а lad's prospect on entering a gardening 
career, would be a difficult matter, as we 
have ample proof that social conditions are 
the ruling factors so far as private garden- 
ing to any great extent is concerned.  Con- 
sidering the progress made in horticulture 
sinc: the termination of the war there is 
every cause to be optimistic. To those who 
doubt my contention I would advise them 
to visit the forthcoming Chelsea Show, 
where thoy will find the large tents packed 
with enthusiasts. The same is true of the 
fortnightly meetings of the R.H.S. at Vincent 
Square, and we learn that a larger hall is 
to be erected. I agree that the trade 
predominates at all these shows, and that 
to my mind is not discouraging, although 
one would like to see many more amateur 


exhibits. The foremost thing for а lad 
starting in gardening is to have his mind 
concentrated on his work, and a determin- 


ation to fill a good post as head gardener in the 
future. Such lads are not numerous А 
capable journeyman often fails to succeed 
as а foreman. А knowledge of management 
із therefore a great asset, which young 
gardeners should not overlook. In conclusion 
I would suggest a remedy I have long 
cherished to reduce the number of would-be 
head gardeners, encourage young men to 
take up the profession, and those that are 
in it to continue. 1 refer to housing 
accommodation for foremen wherever 
possible. I have every reason to believe 
that many first-class foremen have left tho 
profession, at an age when the bothy does 
not appeal to them, and in failing to 
secure a post as head. Such men are very 
valuable to the head gardeners, and a pro- 
longed period as foreman would better fit 
him for the premier post which he hopes 
one day to obtain. T. Baines. 


Old Book Buying.— The announcement in 
last week's issue, of the sale of the late 
Mr. R. P. BHBrotherston's books, is only 
another reminder, of many, that the 
dispersal of old horticultural libraries has 
been going on now for some years past. 
Librarians in charge of horticultural libraries 
and collectors must look out for their 
chances, on such cecasions, to secure rarities 
that. they require to add to their collections. 
If they fail to do so the opportunities will 
be fewer in the future and prices will still 
soar upwards. In an evening contemporary 
there was recently an account of a short 
interview with the well-known American 
book dealer and = collector who comes over 
to Bngland and purchases. all the old and 
valuable works he сап get hold of. Dr. 
Rosenbach justifies the acquisition of biblio- 
graphical — rareties on the ground that 
institutions of learning are springing up 
rapidly in the Westem States and therefore 


be formed. 
idea of this 
operations, 
nothing of 


new libraries must necessarily 
The reader can gain some 

е ' 
great American bsok buyer's 
when it is said that he thinks 


spending £10,000 in a single day on а few 
rare editions and that he has stated his 
visit to Europe this year may cost him 


between £300,000 and £400,000. Fortunately 
for us on this side of the Atlantie who 
are still on the look-out for gardening 
books of great rarity and value, Dr. Rosen- 
bach does not seem yet to have turned 
his attention. to that department of literature. 
It may be that presently American horti- 
cultural societies may put him on the track 
of old works that they may want. In the 
meantime we must protect ourselves by 
acquiring what we want as the opportunities 
arise. And let us not forget what he says, 
which is equally applicable in our line, 
“The prices of rare books are still reasonable 
in my estimation . . . What I pay now 
will be considered cheap in ten years’ time." 
And so say I. C. H. P. 


Tradescantia fulminensis. — The 
Tradescantia  fulminensis vittata (p. 178) is 
interesting. This plant is used in these 
gardens for edging groups of other subjects 
п the winter garden. Ша propagation is 
simple; five or six cuttings inserted in à 
60-sized pot filled with a light, sandy soil 
quickly forms roots and in a few weeks are 


note Ol 


ready for use. Successive batches may һе 
grown to replace unsightly specimens. А 


plant which was very popular once and one 
which is also easy to cultivate is Pilea 
muscosa (syn. microphylla). Cuttings of this 
plant root freely in a peaty compost and 
when potted singly soon form bushy, com- 
pact specimens, which are most useful for a 
variety of decorative purposes. Selaginella 
Kraussiana is another subject which is not 
to be too hastily condemned in these days. 
There are several varieties, of which Brownii 
is а compact grower. Selaginella’s when 
grown in pots should be provided with 
ample drainage. 'lhey revel in moisture, but 
will not flourish in a stagnant soil. Colin 
Ruse, The Hyde Gardens, near Luton. 


Ipomaea rubro-coerulea. — This Ipomaca, as 
stated by Dr. Robertson Proschowsky, in 
vol lxxi. p. 135, has flowers of the purest 
sky-blue, but it is not sufliciently hardy for 


general outdoor cultivation in this country. 
For pot culture it should be grown in a 
mixture of equal parts fibrous loam, leaf. 


mould, and manure from a spent Mushroom- 


bed with sand to render it porous. As a 
conservatory subject there are few plants 
that surpass it in colour. Ipomaea rubro. 


coerulea associates pleasingly with the light 
leaves and yellow blossom flowers of the 
Canary Creeper, when the two are permitted 
to intertwine on trellises. J. W. Graham. 


Leptospermums.—The nomenclature of the 
Leptospermums in cultivation is, as Mr. 
Johnson remarks (p. 217), а trifle confused. 
Particularly is this so with L. scoparium 
and its varieties. As might be expected 
from its range of distribution, L. scoparium, 
Forst., is variable from seed even in its 
native habitat, and it was as wildings that 
these well-known varieties Nicholli, Turrill, 
and Chapmanii, Dorrien-Smith, first occurred. 
Leptospermum . bullatum appears to be 
another variety of this species, and not, as 
Mr. Johnson supposes, a synonym.  Batlev, 
in the Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
gives L. bullatum, Hort., as a synonym for 


L. scoparium, Forst., var. bullatum, Rebd., 
and the references to illustrations of the 
plant includes Gard. Chron., iii, 51, ПОО, 
and a woodeut in The Journal of Horti- 
culture, Ui, ЗО, 435. The illustration referred 


to in the Gardeners’ Chronicle shows a large 
bush in flower in a Devonshire garden. 
L. scoparium var. bullatum is distinguished 
from the type by having larger but narrow 
leaves, and larger white flowers. Robert H. 


Jeffers. 


SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND DAFFODIL. 


THE annual exibition of the Midland 
Daffodil Society was held in the Botanical 
Gardens, Edgbaston, Birmingham, оп the 


24th and 25th ult. The show 
аз one of the best within 
the warm weather of the 
end had enabled representative collections 
to be shown. The Floral Committee sat in 
the afternoon when no fewer than twenty- 
five varieties were considered. One variety 
received the high distinction of а F.C.C,, 


was regarded 
recent years, as 
preceding  weck- 


and nine others were granted Awards of 
Merit. In the evening of the first day of 
the show an .informal dinner was held by 


the members of the society at the Grand 


Hotel. 
First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Tenedos. — This magnificent variety has 
previously received an Award of Merit from 
this society last year; it also had the same 
honour conferred by the R.H.S. on the l4th 
ult. at the London Daffodil Show. Deserip- 
tions will be found on p. 251, 1923, and 
p. 229. Shown by Mr. Guy H. WILson, 
Broughshane, and THe Donarpd NURSERY 
Co., Newcastle, Co. Down. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


with a 
perianth 


Crucible.—A fine bi-coloured Barri 
large bright and fringed cup. The 


segments are of good texture and of ex- 
cellent form. Shown by Dr. N. Y. Lower, 
Presteign. 


(Cicely.— This variety was shown as a 
market and show flower. It is a medium- 


sized Leedsii variety with white  perianth 
and faintly crear large cup. Shown by 
Mr. А. M. WirsoN, Presteign. 

Golden Harvest. — The largest trumpet 


Daffodil we have yet seen. The flowers are 
of a golden-yellow colour, and the diameter 
of the bloom is fully six inches, while the 
fringed trumpet measures about four inches 
across. It is а very vigorous variety and 
forces as early as Golden Spur. On January 
20th last year it received a F.C.C. at 
Haarlem. Shown by Messrs WARNAAR AND 
Co., Sassenheim, Holland. 

Irene Copeland.—A_ large, elegant, double 
variety, very full and of excellent form. The 
colours of the segments are cream and light 


apricot. Shown by Mr. W. F. M. COPELAND, 
Southampton. 

Magiciin.—The variety is classed as а 
bicoloured Barrit and was raised by Mr. 


J. C. WirLiAMs. The segments are white 
and of refined texture and the flat cup is 
bright orange-red. 

Master Robert.—A magnificent large golden 
yellow trumpet variety of graceful form and 
splendid texture. The trumpet is well 
proportioned and the flower is carried on 
a long stiff stem. These two varieties were 

White Nile.—This variety was raised by the 
shown by Mr. L. R. HicHanpsoN, Waterford. 
the Brodie of Brodie and is a giant Leedsii of 
refined quality. The colour is purest white 


with flat overlapping perianth segments. ‘The 
corona is neatly fringed and of perfect 
shape. Shown by Mr. С, H. CHAPMAN, 
Rye. 


Beersheba.—A superb flower and probably 
the finest white trumpet variety in existence. 


lt is a seedling from White Knight and 
was raised by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart. 


The bloom measures about four inches across 
and the trumpet about two inches long and 


one and a half inch wide. The clear white 
flower is beautifully proportioned and borne 
on long stems, 

Moira O'Neill. Another of the Rev. G. H. 


Eneleheart’s seedlings: the perianth is white 
and the graceful trumpet of elean pale 
primrose colour, The flower measures fully 
four inches across and is of smooth, waxy 
texture. This and the previous variety were 
shown by Mr. Gry L. Wirsos, Broughshane. 
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OPEN CLASSES. 


The principal class was for a collection. of 
thirty-six varieties, three blooms of each, 
representing as far as possible the different 
divisions, and of the four competitors Mr. 
J. L. RicHARDSON, Waterford, was awarded the 
first prize. His collection was of outstanding 
merit, and included the varieties Caedmon 
(poeticus), Н. C. Bowles, a good white 
trumpet; Firetail, with a brillant red eve: 
Buttercup, a  jonquil hybrid; Joan of 
Are, Mrs. Wakefield [Christie  [Miller, a 
large bicolor trumpet; Ringdove, Elfrida 
Pearson, Red Beacon, White Knight, Ruby, 
Mathew Arnold, Corregio, and Silver Saiver. 
THE DoNnakp Nursery Co. Newcastle, Co. 
Down, followed a close second with beautiful 
specimens of Dragoon, Seiinna Malone, Irish 
Pearl, Thetis, Festive, а large incompara- 
bilis variety; Stateliness, a giant еса: 
Gold King, а large yelow trumpet: and 
Harvest Moon, а prinrose-yellow flower. The 
third prize went to Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN, 
Rye, who showed seedlings of high quality, 


and а magnificent vases of Optimist, a fine 
vellow flower; Yukon, yelow — trumpet ; 
Millenium, a fine yellow trumpet: and 


White Sentinel, a very refined Giant Leedsii. 

In the class for twelve varieties of white, 
yellow, and bicolor trumpet-fowers, three 
steme of each, competition was very 
keen and Mr. Guy L. Witsox, Brough- 
shane, led with a beautiful — collection, 
every flower being iu perfect condition, 
Among the white varietieg were Beersheba, 
White Emperor, and White Conqueror, while 


yellow blooms were represented by Golden 
Flag, Bulwark, and King of the North; 
Moira O'Neill is а fine pale bicolor of large 
size. Numbers of unnamed seedlings of 
high quality were included. The second 
prize was gained by Dr. N. Y. LOWER, 


Presteign, who mainly depended on unnamed 
seedlings: included in the collection were 
perfect flowers of Serapis, yellow; Clarion, 
yellow; White Knight, and Conqueror, white. 
Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON was placed third. 
There were five competitors in this class. 
For six varieties of yellow trumpet flowers, 
threo stems of each, the premier prize was 
awarded to Tur Donarp NURSERY Co., who 
showed Clarion, Gorgeous, and four beautiful 
seedlings, Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN was a 
close second with perfect flowers of Optimist, 
Cinema, Rampant and Gukon. Mr. J. L. 
RICHARDSON was again third. In a similar 
elass for white trumpet varieties, Mr. Guy 
L. WiLsoxN led with White Conqueror, Driven 


Nnow, Beersheba, and three seedlings; Mr F. 
H. CHAPMAN showed Milo, Driven Snow. 
Borderland, and Gaza in his collection and 
received the second prize. THe DONARD 
NURSERY Co. was awarded third place. 
The last named firm took chief honours in 


the class for six bicolor varieties and showed 
Selinna Malone, Vestal Virgin, Lady Primrose, 
together with three perfect seedlings. Mr. G. 
L. WILSON was placed second with the two 
first-named varictics, Moira O'Neill, and un- 
named flowers, while Mr. L. R. RICHARDSON 
followed a close third. Dr. N. Y. Lower 
had a wonderful half dozen vases in the 
class for six yellow Incomparabilis varieties, 


and showed highly coloured blooms. With 
three unnamed = seedlings he also showed 
Shehazaka, Mir Kara, and Amir. THE 


DoNARD Nursery Co. was second with good 
hlooms of Farthingale, Dingo, Leonotes, and 
Croesus, and Mr. L. R. RICHARDSON was 
placed third. In а similar class for white- 
perianthed varieties, Mr. L. R. RICHARDSON 


took the first place with fine specimens of 
Lady Moore, Centurion, Whitewell, Loch 
Fyne, and Bernardino. 

Tue Donarp Nursery Co. was second 


with flowers of Great Warley, Lady Moore, 
Dragoon, and Festive. ‘The third prize went 
to the Rev. T. Buncombe, Black Torrington. 
excellent vases of the varieties Crucible, 
Kiretail, and Golconda, together with three 
charming seedlings gained the first prize for 
Dr. N. Y. Lower, in the class for six 
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bicolor Barrii varieties. Mr. L. R. RücHARD- 
SON was second, and included the varieties 
Red Beacon, Firetail, Challenger, and Dosoris. 


The third prize winner was the Rev. T. 
BUNCOMBE. 

Of the six competitors in the class for 
six large-cupped Leedsii varieties, Mr. L. 
R. RICHARDSON was first with a superb 


collection, including the varieties White Nile, 
Elfreda Pearson, Irish Pearl, Lord Kitchener, 


and Empire. Dr. N. Y. Lower was second 
with Tenedos and a number of beautiful 
seedlings, while the third place was filled 
by Mr. F. Н. CHarMaN. The Rev. T. 
BUNCOMBE was the only competitor in the 
class for six small.cupped Leedasii varieties 
and was awarded the second prize with 
good flowers of Hypatia, Evangeline, White 
Frank, and Candidata. For six Poeticus 
varieties Mr. L. R. RICHARDSON was first 
with perfectly developed blooms of Mathew 
Arnold, Acme, Oracle, Caedinon and two 
seedlings. 
SINGLE BLOOM CLASSES. 

The single bloom classes attracted keen 


competition and the flowers throughout were 
of a high standard. 

For a yellow trumpet variety, Dr. N. Y. 
Lower was first. with a magnificent unnamed 
flower: second prize was won by Mr. F. H. 
CHAPMAN, with Regal, and third. prize by Messrs. 
WARNAAR AND Co., Sassenheiin, Holland, with 


Golden Harvest. In the class for a white 
truinpet. flower Mr. L. R. RICGARDSON was 
first with the variety Mrs. B. H. Krelugre ; 


Mr. W. К. M. Corenanp, second with Lady 
Wolseley, and Dr. N. Y Lower third with 
Ceorgie Clogstoun.. For a bicolor. trumpet 
ariety Mr. L. R. RicHAkbsoN showed a 
fine seedling for which he was placed first. 
The second prize went to Miss 1. Worsiry, 
Bristol, with Ernest, and the third prize to 
Dr. N. Y. Lower with a seedling. Messrs. 
WARNAAR AND Со. were first in the class 
for a yellow Incomparabilis variety with 
Helios, a variety not unlike Fortune. Mr. 
W. F. M. C€orELAND and THe Donarp 
Nursery Co. both showed unnamed flowers 
and were placed second and third respectively. 


The variety. Nissa, with a bright. Primrose- 
vellow cup, gained the first prize. for Mr. 
К. Н. CHAPMAN in the class for a  bicolored 
Incomparabilis variety. Dro N. Y. Lower 
was second with Beauty of Radnor, and 
Mr. E. J. ENGLAND, Exeter, third, with 


Bernardino. 

For a yelow Barrii variety 
BeuNcOMBE was first with fine 
Devonian; Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN 
place with Robin Redbreast, 
Wornstky, third with a pretty. seedling. In 
the class for a white Barri Dr. N. Y. Lower 
was again first with Crucible, a large flower 
with a bright, neatly fringed cup; Mr. L. Н. 
RICHARDSON was second with Firetail, and 
Mr. E. J. EXGLAND, third with Dosoris. The 
variety White Nile secured. for Mr. L. R. 
RicHARDSON the first place in the class for 
а large-cupped, Leedsit variety; THE Donarp 
Nursery Co. were second with a fine 
secdling, and Mr. А. H. Bassano, Old Hill, 
third, with Kilarnev. For а small-cupped 
Leedsii variety Capt. H. G. Hawker, 
Ermington, was first with а perfect bloom 
of Geheimness; Mr. L. R. RICHARDSON was 
second with Silver Salver, and Mr. E. J. 
ENGLAND, third, with St. Olaf. 

Mr. E. H. C. Тнонѕтом, Chandler's Ford, 
was first in the class for a Triandrus hybrid 
and showed a well formed seedling; Mr. W. 
К. M. CorELAND was second with a good 


the Rev. T. 
specimens of 
gained second 
and Miss I. 


seedling, and Mr. E. J. ENGLAND, third, 
with Castor. 

In the class for a Cyclamineus hybrid, 
Mr. F. Н. CHAPMAN was the only prize 
winner, and was placed first with a 


unnamed flower. For 


beautiful clear yellow 
L. R. RICHARDSON 


a Jonquilla hybrid Mr. 
took chief honours with Golden Mohen, a 
twin-flowered, deep yellow variety. The 
second prize went to THE DONARD NURSERY 
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Buttercup, and the third to Mr. 
THURSTON, with a good seedling. 


Co., with 
E. H. C. 


Of the four competitors in the class for 
a Tazetta hybrid Dr. N. Y. LOWER was 
the only prize winner, and showed tie 
variety Gloriosa; the same exhibitor was 
also first in the class for a Poeticus variety 
With a seedling of excellent form ара 
texture. Mr. W. К. M CoPrELAND was first 


in the class for a double variety. with Mary 
Copeland, a shapely flower with pale cream 
orange-red petals. 


SEEDLING CLASSES, 
The Bourne Challenge Cup for  tweive 
varieties, one stem of each, raised bw the 


exhibitor, was awarded to Dr. N. Y. Lower, 
who showed a highly creditable colleetion. 
consisting. for the main part, of оплате] 
seedlings. Of named varieties. were Georgi- 
Clogstoun, white trumpet: Beauty of Radnor. 


bicolored Ineomparabilis ; Мау Fisher, 
Leedsi, and Rewa (Fig. 103, see p. 24%), 


a magnificent bicolored. Incomparabilis. The 
last-named flower was awarded the Leaming- 


ton Cup as being. the best. flower in the 
show. It is a bloom of perfect. svininetre. 
measuring about four inches across. The 
segments are white, well rounded, over- 
lapping, and of smooth texture. Phe cup is 


neatly fringed, of Apricot and yelow colour 
and measures about one inch in diameter. 
Mr. L. R. Кіснаврхох also had a very 
fine display of flowers for which he received 


the second prize. Of named varieties were 
Royal Ruby, Lady Millicent Tazlour. anil 
Helen O'Hara, a large white trumpet 


H. CHAPMAN was third with 


variety. Mr. F. 
This class attracted 


a noteworthy selection. 
six competitors. 

In the class 
in commerce and raised by the exhibitor. 
THe Donakp NtrksSERY Co. was fist мап 
a charming half-dozen unnamed flowers; Mr. 
E. J. ENGLAND was second, and Miss R. 
Pork, Kings Norton, was third. 

In а similar class for three varieties; open 
only to. those who have never previousiv 
won a first prize for a collection of seedings. 
Mr. E. J. ENGLAND was the premier prize 
winner, with three good flowers, and Mr. А, 
H. Bassano was second. 

The Cartwright Challenge Cup for 
varieties, not fewer than four divisions to 
represented, was won by Dr. N. Y. Lower 
who again had an outstanding collection of 


for three varieties, not vet 


twelve 


he 


flowers, including the varieties Mir Кага. 
George Clogstoun, Orange Glow, a laru 
Incomparabilis blooin. with yellow регіт 
and frilled orange red cup; Beauty of 
Radnor, Crucible, a fine bicolored Barri. 
May Fisher, and Clarion. THE Юохлхлнъ 
NURSERY Co. was placed second, and Mr. 


L. N. RicHaRbsoN third. 
ln the class for six varieties, any division. 
but which have not been in commerce more 


than four vears, the Rev. T. BUNCOMRE 
was the only exhibitor and was awarded 
second prize with Brightling, Snow White, 


and Beau Brummell. 

The Walter Ware Challenge Cup offered for 
nine Triandrus seedlings, fone stem of each, was 
awarded to Mr. E. J. ENGLAND who showed 
an excellent collection of unnamed flowers. 


The second prize was won by Mr. W. F. M. 
COPELAND, and the third by Mr. E. H. t. 
THURSTON. 

Mr. Guy L. WirLsoN secured the White 
Daffodil Trophy for six single blooms of 
white trumpet varieties, and exhibited such 


highly meritorious flowers as White Emperor. 
White Wax, Beersheba, White Knight, and 


Kantara, the  last-named of outstanding 
quality. THE DonarD NURSERY Co. was 
placed second and Mr. L. R. RicuanpsowN 
third. 

AMATEUR CLASSES. 

For a collection. of twenty-four distinct 
varieties, three stems of each, Mr. J. N. 
ARKWRIGHT, Presteign, led with good vases 
of Hed Snowden, Felspar, Giraffe, Kingsley, 
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Dragoon, Irish Pearl, and Seville. 
BUTLER, Tewkesbury, was second with a 
representative collection, and Mr. H. R. 
DaRLINGTON, Potters Bar, was third. 


The last-named competitor was first in 
the class for six trumpet varieties, and was 
also first prize-winner in the classes for six 
Incomparabilis varieties; six Leedsii varieties ; 
and three Tazetta hybrids. Mr. E. V. BUTLER 
took chief honours in the classes for six 
Barrii varieties and three Poeticus varieties. 
Mr. E. J. ENGLAND was awarded first prize 
for six varieties, any division, and exhibited 
some excellent flowers. 


Mr. E. V. 


DECORATIVE CLASSES. 


Mrs. E. V. Butter, Tewkesbury, took 
leading honours in the class for & bowl of 
Daffodils and Narcissi arranged with foliage. 
She employed а Poeticus variety with a 
pretty combination of coloured leaves and 


shoots. Dr. N. Y. Lower was second and 
Mrs. W. Е. MrrcHELL Leck Wootton, 
third. 


In the class for & vase of hardy spring 
flowers, Mrs. Е. M. CoPELAND was first 
with an effective arrangement of Iris Wedge- 
wood and Gypsophila. Mr. E. J. ENGLAND 
came second and showed the brilliant scarlet 
blooms of Ranunculus libanoticus, while 
Miss R. Pore, who displayed Ribes sanguineum 
with Muscari, was third. 


TRADE GROUPS. 


THE Donard NursEry Co. Newcastle, 
Co. Down, arranged a large and magnificent 
collection of flowers. Of large vellow trumpet 
varieties there were fine vases of King 
Alfred, Gog, Magog, and Gollen King, 
while excellent white and bicolor varieties 
included Quest, White Emperor, Selina 
Malone, Loyalty, and Weardale Perfection. 
Incomparabilis and Barrii types were repre- 
sented by Dragoon, with a brilliant red cup ; 
Fortune, a large bold flower with yellow 
segments and bright orange cup; Leontes, a 
self bright yellow; Croesus, Festive, Carnival 


and Firetail. Large numbers of unnamed 
seedlings of high quality were also staged 
by this firm (Gold Medal). Messrs. CART- 


WRIGHT AND боорум, Kidderminster, showed 
a small group of flowers of which Lemon 
Star, The Fawn, Red Beacon, Dosoris, and 
Macebearer were a selection (Silver Medal). 


Messrs. BARR AND Sons were responsible 
for a highly creditable exhibit containing 
many beautiful seedlings. Of named varieties 
there were perfect vases of Sarchedon, a 
large-flowered Poeticus variety; llaid, Snow 
King, a large, well-balanced Poeticus; King 
Pirate, with bright red cup; Antiope, a large 
bicolor trumpet ; and Lady Brilliant, a highly- 
coloured Barrii variety (Gold Medal). A group 
of high quality blooms was staged by Mr. L. 
R. Ricwarpson, Waterford, who, besides 
exhibiting many fine seedlings, staged Master 
Robert, a large yellow trumpet; Firetail, 
Kingdom, a good Giant  Leedsii, Lady 
Primrose, Helen O'Hara, a beautiful white 
Trumpet variety, Firetail, Fortune, Horace, 
Whitewell, and Н. C. Bowles (Silver Gilt 
Medal). 

Мг. Guy L. WirsoN exhibited a good 
selection of flowers of which Beersheba, a 
refined bloom, White Knight, Irish Pearl, 
White Conqueror, Golden Flag, and the 
magnificent Tenedos were a selection (Silver 
Medal). Messrs. Batu, Lro., Wisbech, showed 
a number of excellent seedlings representing 
the various sections (Silver Medal), and Mr. 
W. F. M. CorEraAND, Southampton, staged a 
selection of blooms including the double 
Irene Copeland, which gained an Award of 
Merit (Silver Medal). 


Messrs. Hewltr AND Co, Birmingham, 
arranged & small group of good, clean flowers 
including Tenedos, Sunrise, Southern Gem, 
Golden King, and King Alfrod (Bronze Medal). 
Messrs. BAKERS’, Wolverhampton, had a neat 
group of Violas, Alpines, and flowering shrubs 
(Silver Medal). 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


APRIL 29 and 30.—An altogether splendid 
show was enjoyed by the large number of 
Fellows and others who visited the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, on these dates. 

Interesting plants, bright colour and frag. 
rance, were all present. Daffodils commanded 
attention by reason of their numbers and 
beauty. Orchids were also well shown. Flower- 
ing trees and shrubs were in great form, and 
alpine plants were uncommonly well repre- 
sented. Auriculas and Primulas were other 
subjecta of note, and there were numerous 
interesting novelties. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in 
the chair), Sir Fred W. Moore, Sir John 
Rutherford, Messrs. Jas. O'Brien, R. Brooman 
White, H. T. Pitt, Henry H. Smith, H. G. 
Alexander, Fred. K. Sander, S. W. Flory, 


John C. Cowan, T. Armstrong, E. В. 
Ashton, Charles H. Curtis, Richard G. 
Thwaites, J. E. Shil, C. J. Lucas, and 
G. Wilson Potter. 
First CLAass CERTIFICATES. 
Odontioda Ganesa, Gerrish'a variety (Oda. 
Brewii x Ойт. President Poincare), from 


К. GEnnIsH, Esq., Mulford Manor, Salisbury 
(gr. Mr. W. Sorrell). A noble variety of 
the dark crimson section; ths flowers аге 
of perfect shape and coloured deep crimson 
with a prominent yellow crest. The spike 
bore six flowers. 

Cattleya Prince 
(Hardyana х Tityus) from Messrs. FLORY 
AND Brack, Slough. This fortunate cross 
has already received a First-Class Certificate 
and the variety now shown is larger than 
the original, of perfect shape and rich 
colour. The sepals and very broad petals 
are clear mauve; the broad lip has а deep 
crimson front and yellow dise. 


Shimadzu var. Titanic 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Odontioda | Joiceyi var. John Cowan (Oda, 
Coronation x Ойт. promerens) from J. J. 


BorroN, Esq., Claygate Lodge, Claygate (gr. 
Mr. J. Lyne). A noble variety with a spike 
of eleven finely-formed flowers of rich 
claret crimson colour, with a white margin 
and white front to the lip, the base being 
blotched with crimson. 

Miltonia Beau Brummell (Blewana Queen 
Elizabeth x Venus) from H. T. Prrr, Esq., 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood). 
The flowers are nearest to those of M. 


Bleuana, light rose in colour, the Queen 
Elizabeth variety showing in the violet- 
purple inner halves of the segments, and 


M. Venus in the distinct red rays at the 
base of the lip. ~ z3 

Odontoglossum Syrinx var. ` Helius (O. 
crispum xanthotes x waltonense) from Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge. The finest 
light yellow hybrid Odontoglossum, the 
flowers in size and shape being equal to the 
finest O. crispum and in colour clear canary- 
yellow, with an occasional red spot on the 
sepals and base of the lip. The spike bore 
four superb flowers. 


CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 


To Mr. Lewis бмїгтн, gardener to Captain 
Maldwin Drummond, Cadland Park, South- 
ampton, for а noble plant of the old 
white,  rose-scented Maxillaria Harrisoniae, 
with nine spikes, jbearing together eighteen 


massive flowers. CAPTAIN DRUMMOND also 
showed a grand specimen of Dendrobium 
nobile, Cadland Park variety, with one 


hundred and fifty flowers of fine quality. 
OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Geo. L. Ногғовр, С.Г.У.. 
K.C.V.O., Westonbirt, Tetbury (gr. Mr. Н. 
G. Alexander), showed Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
Caligula, Westonbirt variety (L.-C. callisto- 
glossa x В.-С. Cliftonii magnifica), one of 
the largest and most perfectly formed of 
the class. The broad sepals and petals are 
blush-pink, the fine, well-rounded lip із 
Tyrian-purple with a rose margin and pale 


yellow disc; Laelio-Cattleya Elinor Weston- 
birt variety, with six, orange-tinted, Apricot 
flowers on a spike; and a fine form of the 
emerald - green and white Cypripedium 
Holdenii, Westonbirt variety (callosum San- 
derae x Maudiae), a fine flower with large 
white dorsal sepal with dark green lines. 


GROUPS. 


Н. T. Pim, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill 
(gr. Mr. Thurgood), staged a very interesting 
group in which species of Orchids were, as 
usual, a pleasant feature. Among them tho 
pretty Aspasia lunata, Bulbophyllum galbinum, 
and Microstylis Scottii with its pretty, 
quaintly-coloured leaves and slender spikes. 
were links with the past whon specics of 
Orchids were paramount in collections. 
Among showier varicties were Odontoglossum 
crispum Lorraine with purple spotted flowers 
and other pretty hybrids. 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridye, 
were awarded a Gold Medal for а grand 
group well representing the Orchids of the 
season. In the middle of the exhibit were 
fine hybrid Cymbidiums arching over from 
the back, with several distinct forms of C. 
insigne, one form being tinged with . purple 
and with a purple lip. On each side were 
fine specimens of the large yellow Oncidium 
Marshallianum, the very pretty and useful O. 
Macbeanianum and other Oncidiums, with a 
varied selection of white and blotched forms 
of Odontoglossum crispum and scarlet Odon- 
tiodas. Prominent in the group were 
Odontoglossum Indian Prince (Solon x St. 
James) a noble flower of intense claret- 
crimson colour with pure white margins; 
some very fine Miltonias and  Odontiodas 
and, among other species the showy Max- 
illaria Sanderiana. 

Messrs. STUART Low anp Co, Bush 
Park, Enfield, and  Jarvisbrook, Sussex, 
secured а Siver-gilt Banksian Medal for a 
very interesting group in which both hybrids 
and species were well represented. Among 
the species specially remarkable were plants 
of the typical Vanda Parishii with pale 
yellow flowers spotted with red, and V 
Parishii Marriottiana with  rose-purple flowers 
and darker lip. Both have the sane fleshy, 
ovate, oblong leaves апі stout spikes ot 


Hill 


wax-like flowers which, however, are very 
dissimilar in colour. The group contained 
varieties of Dendrobium, including D. 


aureum and its much  showier hybrids, 


D. atro-violaceum, D. nobile varieties, the 
rare Epidendrum  Parkinsonianum and the 
yellow Odontoglossum Lindenii, with œa 


selection of pretty Bulbophyllums and Cirrho- 
petalums. Among the hybrids wero showy 
Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, including В.-С. 
Cliftonii magnifica, various Dendrobiums and 
Sophronitis hybrids. Hybrid Miltonias were 
well displayed. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, staged & selection of raro Orchids, 
in which their Odontonia Olivia var. Fascin- 
ator, a pretty yellow flower with orange- 
brown blotches; Odontonia Dora; Vuyl- 
stekeara — Rutherfordii, rich — claret-purple ; 
Odontoglossum plumtonense var, апі О 
Clotho II., were very attractive. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, staged a 
selection of rare Orchids, the leading feature 
in which was their new Cymbidium Nelli 
var Surprise (Albatross х Pauwelsii), a 
charming form with clear canary-yellow 
flowers with purple markings on the lip; 
Odontioda Grenadier var. Empire, one of 
the finest rich  scarlet.crimson Odontiodas 
vet shown, and Odontoglossum Gala (nebu- 
losum x  harvengtense), a pretty variety 
intermediate between the parents. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee, 


Present: Mr. Geo. Monro (in the chair), 
Miss Wilmott, Rev. Rollo Meyer, Rev. J. 
Jacob, Messrs. P. R. Barr, F. Н. Chapman, 
F. Barchard, J. W. Jones, G. Churcher, 
J. de Graaff, G. H. Engleheart, H. V. War- 
render, ©. C. Titehmarsh, R. Cory, W. Pou- 
part, Alister Clark, G. W. Leak, J. D. 
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Curtis, W. B. 
(See.). 


Pearson, Chas. Н. Cranfield 


and HR. W. Ascroft 


First Chass CERTIFICATE. 
Narcissus | Daphne.— This is 
finest market varieties vet seen. The variety 
is а sport from N. poeticus ornatus, the 
flowers being double, very full and of 
the purest white. It is also highly fragrant 
and produced on stiff. erect stems. A 
beautiful and most striking flower. — This 
variety has previously received two Awards 
of Merit from the Committee. Shown by 
Mr. Gro. Monro, Covent Garden. 


one of the 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Narcissus Ете. А large Giant Leedsii 
having à cream trumpet and white perianth 


segments. Shown by Mr. H. CHarmayn, Куе, 
Narcissus Warspite-—-A white Barrii with 
overlapping segments of smooth texture ancl 


a large cup rimmed with orange-red. A hand- 
some flower of good substance. Shown by 
the Donarkp Хєкзкнү Co., Newcastle, Co. 
Down. 

GROUPS. 

A representative collection of Nareissi was 
staged by Messrs. J. R. PEARSON AND NONS, 
Lro., and the flowers were of high quality. 
Tenedos, a Giant Leedsii; Sunset Glow, a 
fine Incomparabilis variety with a large orange- 
red eup; Jobn Drinkwater, an excellent 
Poeticus variety, and Wheel of Fortune, a 


large yellow Trumpet of good form, were a 
few of the best varieties (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. NUTTON AND NoNs showed a very 


pleasing group of Narcissi tastefully arranged 
with Asparagus Nprengeri foliage. Of Poeticus 
varieties were large columns of Red Rim, 
Horace and Virgil, while other fine varieties 
were Firetail, Croesus, Cassandra, Van Waveren's 
Giant and Golden Harvest, a mammoth yellow 
Trumpet variety. (Silver. Banksian Medal). 

The Wersu Burs Кипр showed a 
magnificent selection of Nareissi arranged with 
fine effect. The Ватги and Incomparabilis 
divisions were outstanding, and of the many 
varieties represented were Jorrocks, Enid, Pegey, 
Dorothea, Jewel, Cuckoo and Pelican. Homer, 
Evadne, were two fine  Poeticus varieties, 
and the varieties Twinkle and June had quite 
a distinct. reddish-buff in the perianth 
menta; the variety Nanny Ettieoat, possessed 
a trumpet flushed with apricot- pink. (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 


хер 


The Donakpb NURSERY COMPANY Was 
responsible for a very fine exhibit, and of 
the many varieties exhibited, were Festive, 
Market Gein, Selina Malone, Silver Fox, 
Lady Шога, a fine white Barri, and 
Warspite, а similar variety which received 
an Award of Merit. There were also large 


numbers of seedlings of fine quality included 
in the exhibit (Silver-Gilt. Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. Bark AND SONS. again displayed 
a large group of Nareissi aud of named 
varieties were Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, with 
а pink buff trumpet and white segments; 


Epie, Kestral, Snow. King, and Sarchedon, four 
fine Poetieus varieties, Махпап, yellow Trampet, 
and President Faure, a larze white Trumpet 
fiower (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Herbert CHAPMAN had a group of 
the newer varieties eluding Silver Salver, 
а pure white flower: Firetail. Gallipoli, with 
bright orange-red cup. and Socrates, a good 
Poeticus variety, together with a number of 
unnamed flowers (Silver. Banksian Medal). 

Мг. W. P. DowNes showed a collection 
of Nareissi tied in market bunches of twelve 
stems. Some of the best. varieties were 
White Lady, Gloria Mundi, Croesus, Boadicea, 
Evangeline, Patriot, and King Alfred. Straw- 
berries and Cream, Silver. Rose, and Mary 
Copeland, three excellent double varieties of 
beautiful. form were. shown by Mr. W. F. M 
CorrrnaANbD (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. showed a 
selection orf Darwin. and Breeder Tulips 
growing in pots and interspersed with Adiantum 
Feras. The varieties included. Donders, dee» 
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red: Wiliam Copland. lavender; Bartigan, 
cerise red; Faust, violet-purple; King Harold, 
deep red; and the fragrant Dom Pedro, 


brown and violet (Silver. Bauksian Medal). 
А collection of Nareissus was also staged 

by Messrs. R. H. Bate, Lrp., and of named 

varieties меге  ANechievement, a mammoth 


Barrie variety with large cup and гиле 
with orauge-yellow ; Rhapsody. a fine 
Poctions of good substance and form: Red 


Guard, and The Don, a fine bicolor Trumpet 
(Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Present: Messrs. H. В. May 
(in the Chair), J. К. MeLeod, A. Turner, 
J. M. Bridgeford, John Heal, W. Howe, 


W. B. Gingell, К. R. Janes, Hugh Dickson, 
M. С. Allwood, J. B. Riding, H. J. Jones. 
Н. HR. Darlington, W. Stephens, D. B. Crane, 
Chas. B. Pearson, W. P. "Thomson, W. 
Cuthbertson and W. D. Cartwright (Sec.). 


Section B. — Present: Messrs. O. Loder 
(n the Chair), W. J. Bean, A. Bedford, 
T. Hay, G. Yeld, G. Reuthe, H. V. Warrender, 
G. Harrow, W. B. Baker, R. C. Noteutt, 
W. B. Cranfield, F. G. Preston, €. Мба, 
R. W. Trotter, Reginald Cory, Clarence 
Elliott, H. D. MeLaren and Е. H. Wilding. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Hibbertin volubilis.—-A native of 
land and New South Wales, and figured in 
Bot. Mag, р. A49. The trained specimens 
exhibited. were exceptionally well grown. ‘The 
flowers are yellow and measure. about three 
inches across. They are borne singly and 
are terminal The stamens are numerous, of 
bright yellow colour. and are closely set in 
the centre of the flower. Shown by Nik W. 
LAWRENCE, Burford Lodge, Dorking. 

Eubrietia Gloriosa. —3À free-flowering variety 
with large-sized) blooms of a soft mauve hue, 
with small white eye A useful plant for 
the rock garden. Shown by Mr. Maurice 
PRICHARD, Christchurch. 


Queens- 


Rose Clorclly..—A beautiful hybrid Tea 
variety with large pink blooms of good 
shape. This variety received a Certificate of 


Merit from tho N.R.S.. at 
on April lith. |. Shown 
Hicks, Twyford. 

Silene acaulis Eliott ss vars А very dainty 
variety, forming a dense cushion-like growth 
of bright foliage. and  bespanuled with small 
pink flowers carried about an inch high. 
Shown by Mr. CutanENck Каллотт, Stevenage. 

Rhododendron Sourenir de Dr. S. Endtz.— 
Derived from crossing Pink Pearl and John 
Walter. ‘Phe flowers are carried in large 
clusters of about twenty flowers, some of the 
individual blooms measuring about. four inches 
in diameter. “Phe colour is rose pink, deeper 
in tone than the first-named parent. The 
upper petals are blotched with well defined 
brown spots. Shown by Mr. L. J. ENbDTZ, 
Boskoop, Holland. 

Rhododendron brachyhim primum. A hybrid 
obtained from R. flavidurn (Wilson No., 1773), 


the Spring Show 
by Mr. Fisua J. 


and R. Басу о (Wilson, No. (6771). 
The flowers are pale vellow, tubular, and 
measure about one neh lone: the mouth of 


the flower is about -inch across. The leaves 
аге lanceolate, about l oineh by 3} inch, 
pointed, апа are marked with brown minute 
spots in their undersurtaces. Shown by Mr. 
J. C. WILLIAMS. 

Viola Black Knight. А pretty, deeply coloured 
flower -almost black- with a yellow crest. 
The outer surface of the three lower petals is 
shaded with violet. Shown by Mr. T. CARLILE, 
"Twy ford. 

Prunus 
White-flowered 
flowers borne in 
on lonz pedicles, 


serrulata var. Ioquna.- A charming 
variety with quite large 
ehisters of threes and fours 
The leaves are greenish 
brown to reddish brown when unfolding. 
Shown by Mr. €. [NGram, Bevender. 
Schizocodon muerophgylla.- A charming species 
bearing racemes of 16 to 20 deep pink flowers 
The sepals are deeply serrated and the white, 
epipetalous stamens form a conspieuous ring 


CHRONICLE. 


G. REUTHER, 


May 3. 1924. 
at the throat of the flower. Shown by Mr. 


Keston. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


"ic WirLLiaM LAWRENCE showed a specimen 
of Crinum yemense with four open and eight 


unopened flowers of a blush shade; the 
plant was about 2 ft. high. The same 


exhibitor showed Ismene (Pancratium) Sulphur 


Queen. Mr. N. €. HADDON, West 
Somerset, showed Cytisus racemosus, 


Porlock. 


Clematis 


indivisa, and Prostanthera rotundifolia grown 
in the open. 
GROUPS. 
A very bright. group of forced Lilacs and 


and G. 
dou ble 
Loui- 


lilac: 


Ázaleis was staged 
CUTHBERT: the 


by Messrs. R. 
former included the 
white Casimir Perier, Souvenir de 
Späth, deep lilac; Charles N., pale 
and Marie Legrave, white, 

Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, Ltl, exhibited 
the large-flowered Prunus Hisakura together 
with Hydrangas, Amelanchier eanadensis and 
Magnolia alba superba. The samo tirm alse 
showed alpines and varieties of Mignon and 


Ntar Dahhas. i 

Messrs, R. C. Noreutr had a /— very 
attractive group of forced shrubs of tine 
quality, and a few of the best were Pyrus 
Eleyn, with large rose-purple flowers: Fre- 
montia californica, bright yellow; Cytisus 
Beant, Osmanthus Delavaxii, Cerasus pilo- 


cuiscula media, Enkianthus campanulatus and 
well flowered spraya of Prunus Blirieana rosea 
f. pl. with deeply coloured foliage and 
large pink flowers (Silver. Banksian Medal). 
Hybrid Rhododendrons and Azaleas were 
shown in spendid. condition by Messrs. R. 
W. WALLACE AND Co.: the former included 
the varieties Hugo de Vries with large 
trusses of deep. rose-pink blooms; Dr. N. 
Кий». of similar colour, and White Pearl. 
Azaleas were represented by the white and 
freely flowered specimens of A. ledifolia alba, A. 


coccinea speciosa, orange; Nancy Waterer, 
bright yellow; and Jeanne, bright orange- 
apricot (Silver-Calt) Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. JouN WaATERER SONS AND CRISP. 
Lro., had an attractive. group of hybrid 


Riododendrons, including. Alice, large bright 
pink flowers; Countess of Athlone, — pale 
lavender; Ка ot Athlone, deep scarlet. and 
Bernard Crisp, hlac-pink. In. contrast to 
these large-flowered. specimens were the low- 
growing clump of R. fastigiatum, with blue 
flowers, and R. punctatum, white (Silver 
Banksian Medal). The same firm also 
displayed a eolleetion of Alpines, flowering 
shrubs and Irises (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Rhododendrons were also shown by Messrs. 


L. J. ба and Co., Boskoop, Holland, 
who staged magnificent specimens of the 
hvbrids Professor Hugo de Viies, pink; 


Louis Pasteur, white, shaded with red; and 
Souvenir de Dr. X. Endtz. rose-pink. 

T. H. LowrNskRY, Esq. (gr. Mr. €. Dibble). 
Мален. showed à magnificent selection 
of hybrid. Rhododendrons, and the specimen 
plants shown were of exeeptional — quality 
each carrying numbers of large-flowered trusses. 
None of the varieties have yet been named 
and the colours ranged from pure white to 
pink and deep. scarlet Gilvér. Gilt Banksian 
Medal). 

LIONEL pk. RotTHScHILD., Esq. (gr. Mr. F. 
Keller), Exbury, brought a collection of 
Rhododendrons, many oof them bring new 


species — recently introduced from China. 
There was also a very fine bybrid raised 
between R. Fortunei and Thomsoni, with 


deep rose-pink flowers, and other outstanding 
Vases were those of R. campylocarpum. 
vellow: R. neniflorum, deep scarlet ; and R. 
eampanulatum, lavender-bhie (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 
GW. ts. 


showed a few 


Loper, Esq.. 
vases of 


Ardinglev. also 
Rhododendrona ot 


hybrids of the rarer species, and included 
R. Bailexi. rose-violet flowers; R. Jaeksoni 
pink, R. Davidsonianum, rose-llae: and R. 
eampanulatun var, Walliehii; pale lavender. 


May 3, 1934. 


— — — —————— — 





Among the many fine varieties of Rhodo- 
denadrons displayed by Sir J. Ramsprenx, Bart. 
(ит. Mr. G. Taylor) Bulstrode Park, Gerrard's 
Cross, were R. Dalhousiae, white; R. cam- 
panulatuim, white, blotehed with purple: R. 
Sesterimum, white: and a number of R. 
Thornsoni crosses (Silver, Banksian Medal). 

Just in-ide the entrance a large group of 
alpines and flowering shrubs was shown by 
the Hon. Vieary Соввх (gr. Mr. IZ. Beckett), 
Aldenham House, Elstree. The exhibit. was 
arranced with great decorative skill, and the 
quality of the plants throughout was of a 
very high standard. Of the many subjects 
па flower were good pans of Primula hirsuta 
Mrs. J. H. Wilson, deep violet-blue ; Polygala 
Chamacbuxus, Gentiana verna, Viburnuimn 
Davichi, Corvdalis Allenii and Draba Dedeana. 


Of flowering shrubs were tine. specimens of 
Rhododendron indicum Hinodegern, bright 


ledi- 
Ledum palustre 


rove: R. hippophaeoides, lavender; R. 
folium Nordiana, white; and 
(Nilver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mr. C. Rector showed a large collection 


of Rhododendrons and Alpines; among the 
latter were Trillium — sessile cablifornicum, 
Tulipa praestans and T. Eichleri, both with 


scarlet flowers ; and Erythoniume, Primulas and 
Anemones m variety (Silver. Bank-tan Medal). 
Messrs. R. TUCKER AND Sons) showed a 
laree collection of Alpines in pots of which 
Anemone Halleri, Daphne arbuscula, Primula 
glaucescens and Androsace Watkinsi were a 
few of the best (Silver. Banksian Medal). 


Mr FE. 6. Woop abo hid a very finie 
selection oof Alpines and flowering shrubs 
(Silver. Banhksian Medal). 

Messrs. CarTER РАСЫ AND Co. exhibited 
а very attractive group of alpines, including 


(земна montanum, yellow: Anemone sylvestris, 


Pronwas in o variety, and Tulipa Сал. 
Bowls of Violas were also stayed by this 


firm (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Mr. B. Pinney showed vases of Nareissi, 
Irises and Violets. and Mr. G. R. DOWNER 
brought Violas, Aubrietias, and other. alpines 
in variety. 

Ther well-known strain of Nt. Brigid 
Anemones was staved by Messrs. KEAMS- 
BOTTOM AND Со, (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Mr. J. Carie showed Violas and the 
pink Aethionema Warley Rose. 

Neat little pot spreimons of Cytisus Dorothy 
Walpole were exhibited by Messrs, W. WATSON 
AND Sons, LTpr., Kitiney, Co. Dublin. 

Mr. JouN Crook showed a very. fine 
selection of Polvanthuses in mans delightful 
shades of colour (Bronze. Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. W. H. Rockers AND. Son, Lb. 
had a neat collection of Alpines and shrubs, 
Including Armeria mespitosa, — Violas in 
variety, and well-flowered specimens — of 
Leptospermum — thymitoli, white and L. 
Nuirni, deep rose. (Bronze Bankstan Medal). 

Mr. €. A. Милкн showed a fine sele tion 
of Рила» and Polyanthuses in many 
shades of colour. (Silver. Banksrin. Medal) 
and Messrs. Lapnuaws, Lro., also showed 
Violas, Alpines and flowering. shrubs (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. MAXWELL AND Bekare showed a 
collection of alpines, including Gentiana 
acaulis, Mesembryanthemum aureum, orange; 
and M. deltoides (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Merssks. PULHAM AND NON planted a rock 
garden with Primulas, Saxifraves, ubrictias, 
and Violas in. variety (Bronze Banksian Medal), 
and from Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE came a 
collection of pink seedlings of Primula 
pulverulenta. The plants exhibited. were very 
robust and posses-ed large spikes of flowers, 

Messrs. BAKERs, LTp., showed Primula Red 
Hugh, deep bronze red: Shortia galacifolia, 
and Draba bruninefolia in their. collection of 
hardy plants, and other exhibitors of Alpines 
and hardy flowers included Messrs. SKELTON 


AND Kirby, and the Misses K. and EK. 
HorkiNs. 
Roses were exhibited by Mr. GEORGE 


) + > 
PRINCE who staged large epergnes of Pax, 
white; Padre, orange cerise ; Coral Cluster, a 
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dwarf Volyanthus variety, with pale salmon 
pink flowers; | Souvenir. de Claudius: Pernet, 
a yellow bloom of large size, and Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, white shaded with pink (Silver 
Bankstan Medal). 

А neat display of Роха а Roses was 
exhibited. by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, of 
Which Eeho, pwe piak; Edith Cavell, bright 
red: and Juliana, pale coral pink, were a 
selection (Bronze Bankstan Medal). 

Мт. Erisa J. Hicks was also. responsible 


for a pleasing group of Roses, and the 
varieties, America, deep rose pink; Clovelly, 
pale pnk; and Mrs. H. Stevens, white, 


were three fine sorts (Silver Bauksian Medal). 
Messrs. FRANK CANT AND Co. showed a few 
Roses in vases and exhibition boxes (Bronze 


Banksian Medal), and Messrs. B. R. CANT 
AND Sons bad beautiful. blooms of Phoebe, 
cream; Reve Page Roberts, creamy yellow: 
Una, white: and Cupid, a larze мое 
Hower of delicate shell pink shade (Bronze 
Bauksian Medal). 


Messrs. Sruakr Low AND Co. had a pleasing 


group of Carnations of which the varieties 
White Pearl, Topsy Eileen Low. and Lady 
lunverforth were a selection, The. same firmi 
also showed Roses and a collection. of 


specimens of Acacias, in- 
cluding A. armata, with large. flowers: the 
graceful А. cordata; and A. pendula, with 


pale yellow flowers (Silver. Banksian Medal). 


beautifully grown 


Messrs. ALLWOOD AND Co. staged Carnations 
of high ачах, and the vases. of Laddie 
White Pearl, Coral Glow, Eldora, and Topsy 


were particularly fine (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). Carnations were atso exhibited by 
Mr. €...cócIZÉNGELMANN, incluclinz the varieties 
Bona, salmon pink: Mrs. Напао Fellowes, 
violet; Maine Sunshine, vellow: Leddie, 
salmon рК; and. Benora, white ground 


striped with searlet (Silver Banksian Meal) 
The 


Veronica 


MAYTHAM GARDENS made a feature of 
Hulkeanas the specimens were eN- 


ecptionally well grown and spikes of. lilac- 
blue fiowers were borne in profusion. The 
group was relieved by. bowls of Dutch. Irises. 


(Bronze Bankstin Medal). 


Mr. James Doveras showed a group of 
finely grown florists’  Aurieulas representing 
the various sections. (Silver Banksian Medal)... 


Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. халос Pelargoniuins 


aad Violas in variety, the lacter including 
Violet Queen, Purple Robe and Heavenly 
Blue. (Bronze Banksinn Medal). 


А delightful strain oof Schizanthus grandi- 
flora was showin by Messrs. GODFREY AND 
SoN. (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


Fruit and Vegztable Committee. 





Messrs. Jos. Cheal (in the Chair), 
Jordan, 19. Beckett, А. 
Bullock, J. Wilson, E. Neal, W. H. Divers, 
Y. Pateman, W. Bates, W. E. Giles, H. V. 
Tavlor, G. Reynolds, Geo. Е. Tinley, К. A. 
Laxton, А. H. Pearson, P. С, M. Veiteh, 
S. B. Dicks, H. N. Rivers, Jobn Basham, 
and W. Poupart. 

А dish о King of Tompkins County 
Apples was exhibited by Nir John Ramsden, 


Present : 


W. G. Lobjoit, F. 


Bt., Bulstrode Park, Gerrards Cross. They 
were exceedingly handsome specimens, equal 
to orchard-house fruits in their delicate 


appearance and fine colouring. They were grown 
in Kenya Colony, on the west slope of Aber- 
dares, at 8,300 feet elevation. 

The only other exhibit was fruits. of Сурһо- 
mandra betacea, which are said to be an 
excellent substitute for Tomatos The fruits 
are somewhat egg-shaped, and coloured. Apri- 
cot-vellow ; they were illustrated. in Gard. 
Chron. March 19th, 1587, Fig 77. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


AT the April meeting of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Horticultural Society an 
interesting lecture was delivered. by Mr. 
Robert Fite, President of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. upon the Iarly-Flowering 
Chrysanthemum. 


The lecturer dealt with the early history 
of the flower and traced it down to tho 
present time. He discussed. the time of 
propagation and the relation of the same 


to the period of flowering. It was observed 
that considerable diversity of opinion existed 
аз to the best times and methods of 
propagation. and also as to the correct 
time for planting out. It had been his 
experience. over a long series of years that 
cuttings put in during December and January 


came dinto flower mmeh later, as a general 
rule, than those propagated in February, 
March, or even April. "lhis appeared to be 
somewhat unnatural, but it was found to 


be a reality. 

Considerable time was given to the question 
of trials, Mr. Fife has had a long experience 
|i o these matters and he has conducted 
extensive trials of this flower for many 
years. Having. shown the great difference 
im the. times of flowering due to early or 
late propagation, it was pointed out. that 
plants sent to Wisley or any other trials 
were undoubtedly propagated at varying dates 
and consequently bloomed | earlier. or later 
accordingly. That was borne. out by the 
fact that in several. instances. Varieties which 
аге sports from the same source, or which 
usually flower about the same time, had 
been recorded as blooming many weeks 
apart. This showed the necessity for plants 
Which might be used in any future trial 
being propagated on the spot on a fixed 
date af proper results were to. be obtained. 

The trial which took place at Wisley last 
усаг came in for severe criticism from the 
lecturer and also. from many members of 
the audience in the course of the discussion. 
It is a fact that the Glasgow Show jis famous 
for the excellence of the Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums that are exhibited annually 
there, and the growers in the West of 
Scotland are experienced and able cultivators. 
The results of the Wisley trials, as published 


in the last. issue of the Journel of the 
Royal Horticultural Socicty, were described 
by lecturer and crities alike as totally 


misleading to growers throughout the country 


in goseral, and {һе зупопутаз which were 
recorded were declared to be absurd. The 
meeting emphasised the necessity for some 
kina of national trials which would be of 


real educative value and which would carry 
weight and confidence so far as practical 
growers were concerned. 


In the course of discussion is was suggested 
that the time had corme for a Neottish trial 
in one of the Glasgow parks or other centre, 


or alternatively that the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society and the Glasgow and 


West of Scotland Horticultural Society should 
Scottish trial 


jomm hands in securing a 
ground. Mr. Fife said that he had been 
authorised by the Council of tho Royal 


Caledonian Society to approach the Council 


of the Royal Horticultural Society on this 
subject, and with the view to having 
simultaneous trials in various parts of the 
country. dt was thereupon agreed by the 


meeting that a joint appeal by the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Nocieties should be made with 
a view to having the idea carried into 
effect. This is to be done immediately and 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society will have the proposal laid before 
it in due course. 

The meeting was a large one and it was 
apparent that the results of the Wisley 
trials were looked upon as wholly misleading 
so far as the experience of growers is 
concerned in the West of Scotland. Several 
varieties which have been bracketed as 
synonymous by the Royal Horticultural 
Society were discussed and in most cases 
it was avreed that some serious error had 


been made by the judging commitee at 
Wisley. The selected dozen, too, recommended 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, were 
characterised as being far too late in 


flowering for the majority of growers, 
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THE exhibition, held under the auspices of 
the Spalding and District Bulb Growers’ 
and Market Gardeners’ Association was held in 
the Corn Exchange, Spalding, on Saturday 
evening, the 26th ult. Although the show 
was not opened to the public until 6.30 
p.m. no fewer than thirteen hundred and 
forty people paid for admission, and the 
Secretary and Committee are to be con- 
gratulated on the high standard and excellence 
of the show. Мг. Geo. Monro, Covent 
Garden, kindly acted as judge, and in the 
evening he delivered an interesting and 
highly instructive address оп “ Grading, 
Packing, and Marketing Flowers." 

The silver cup, presented by Messrs. H. 
Homan and Co., was awarded to Mr. BERT 
BAXTER, Park Road, Spalding, who was the 
»ole competitor in the principal class for a 
collection of Narcissi, representing as far as 


possible the various sections, and arranged on · 


a table of unrestricted space. Of yellow and 
bicolor Trumpet varieties, King Alíred, Glory 
of Sassenheim, Treserve, Olympia, Glory of 
Nordwyk, and Van Waveren's Giant were 
a selection. Firetail, Croesus, Early Surprise 
wer: a few of the best Barrii type, while of 
Poeticus varieties were . excellent vases of 
Horace, Thelma, ornatus, maximus, Dante, 
and Glory of Lisse. The group was very 
effectively arranged, and forty-two’ varietics 
were represented. | 

For a representative collection of Narcissi, 
arranged on a table length of six feet by 
three feet six inches, Mr. R. D. WELLBAND, 
London Road, Spalding, was awarded chief 
honours. The flowers throughout were of the 
finest quality, and the twenty-five varieties 
staged included Seagull, Ayscoughfee, Glory 
of Nordwyk, King Alfred. Тһе Welland, 
Sulphur Phoenix, Glory of Sassenheim, Purity 
and Tresserve. This group was deservedly 
awarded the Challenge Cup offered by the 
Spalding Bulb Company for the best exhibit 
in the show. Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND SONS, 
Spalding, were very highly commended, and in 
their collection Robert Sydenham, Olympia, 
Whitewell, ornatus maximus, Thelma and 
King Alfred were а few of the best varieties 
exhibited. 

In the class for six vases 
Daffodils there were fourteen exhibitors 
and Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Sons were 
outstandingly first with a highly creditable 
half-dozen varieties of perfect flowers of 
King Alfred, Herbert Smith, Robert Sydenham 
Olympia and Уап  Waveren's Grant, all 
yellow trumpet varieties, and Spring Glory, 
an excellent bicolor sort. The second prize 
went to Mr. R. D. WkrLBAND, London 
Road, Spalding, who showed excellent 
specimens of Tresserve, Weardale Perfection, 
and Glory of Nordwyk, while the third 


of Trumpet 


prize was awarded to Mr. E. W. JACOB, 
London Road, Spalding. 

In a similar class for medium-cupped 
varieties of Narcissus, Sir Watkin type, 


Messrs. D'ArcoRN AND Sons, London Road, 
Spalding, were the first prize winners, with 
magnificent vases of Flame, Seagull, Lady 
Margaret Boscawen, Brigadier, Sir Watkin 
and Torch. Mr. FreD  CurPrN, Burnley 
House, Spalding, gained second prize with 
three charming vases of Flame and Gloria 
Mundi. Mr. H. BnRoMLEv, Surfleet, followed, 
aud employed Sir Watkin only. 


Of the seven competitors in the class for 
six vases of small-cupped Narcissi, Poeticus 
varieties included, Messrs. J. T. WHITE 
AND SONS were again first with splendidly 


grown and clean flowers of Thelma, Queen 
of England, King George, ornatus maximus, 
Miss Willmott and Red Beacon. Mr. BERT 
BAXTER was second and had good blooms 
of Horace, Glory of Lisse and ornatus 
maximus. Mr. R. D. WELLBAND was placed 
third. 


The class for a box of Trumpet Daffodils, 
one variety, bunched and packed as for 
market, attracted no fewer than twelve com- 
petitors and competition was very keen. Tho 
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first prize was awarded to Mr. J. T. WHITE 
AND Sons for a perfectly packed box of 
Spring Glory; the “опе way” style of 
packing was adopted, and this box was also 
awarded the President’s Prize. Mr. BERT 
BAXTER was second, who had a well filled 
box of King Alfred, and Mr. R COOKE, 
Spalding, was placed third. Mr. F. H. BATES, 
Hawthorn Bank, Spalding, was very highly 
commended for his box of Victoria. 


The same number of competitors entered 
the class for the best packed box of mediun- 
cupped varieties, and Mr. Bert BAXTER led 
with a neatly filled box of Sir Watkin. 
Mr. E. W. JacoB was second with Seagull, 
and Mr. FRED CuLPIN was third with Flame. 
In a similar class for small-cupped varieties 
chief honours again went to Mr. Bert 
BAxTER who had а faultless box of the 
variety Horace. He was closely followed by 
Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Sons with Ornatus 
maximus, while third prize went to Mr. R. D. 
WELLBAND with Seagull. Their were ten 
competitors in this class. 


Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Sons led in the 
class for the best bunch of trumpet 
Daffodils, bunched as for market, andl 
showed the variety Van Waveren's Giant, 
and were also successful in the class for the 
best market bunch of a small-cupped 
varieties with ornatus maximus. Mr. К. W. 
BATES was premier prize-winner for the best 
bunch of a medium-cupped variety with Sir 
Watkin. Мг. G. N. Wricut, Whaplode, was 
very highly commended for his bunch of 


Seagull. 


For the best representative collection of 
Narcissus confined to growers whose acreage 
of bulbs does not exceed threo acres, Mr. 
К. Baxter, Pincheck, was awarded the 
first prize and showed eighteen magnificent 
vases, of admirable quality. These included 
ornatus maximus, Horace, Glory of Sas. 
senheim, King Alfred, Colorable, and Glory 
of Lisse. Mr. L. F. Bnows,  Pinchbeck, 
was second with & very commendable group 
and Mr. A. T. Royce, Stonegate, Spalding. 
was third. The best packed boxes of a 
trumpet Daffodil and of any other variety in 
the classes confined to smaller growers, were 
shown by Мг. F. Baxter, who employed the 
varieties King Alfred and Sir “Watkin 
respectively. Both these boxes were awarded 
special prizes. 

The Spatpinc Burs Company showed a 
number of new seedlings, together with the 
named varieties, Sunrise, Lord Kitehener, 
Dick, а large bicolor variety, Casimir 
Perier, white Trumpet Bernardino, Spring 
Glory, and Croesus. From Messrs. R. Н. 
Batu, Lrp., Wisbech, also came a display 
of seedlings of fine quality and named 
varieties were represented by The Marquis 
(yellow Trumpet), Crystal Queen (Giant 
Leedsii), Flame (yellow Barrii), Don (bicolor 
Trumpet) and Dosoris (White Barrii). Messrs. 
GEO. Егзом AND Sons, Market Place. 
Spalding, had a collection of Daffodils. of 
which Glory of Lisse, Elvira, King Alfred, 
White Lady, and White Nectarine were a 


selection; they also displayed — florists’ 
sundries. 

Messrs. WARNAAR AND Co., Sassenheim, 
Holland, displayed Golden Harvest (yellow 
Trumpet); Brilliancy (Barrii); Helios Incom. 
parabilis); Josine (bicolor Trumpet) and 


Tenedos (Giant Leedsii), white. 
VAN WAVEREN AND Sons, LTD. 


Messrs. M 
Hillegom. 


Holland staged the large trumpet varieties 
Whistler, Mr. Robert Sydenham, Olympia, 
Harold Beal, Van  Waveren's Giant, and 


Southern Gem, a small-cupped Leedsii variety. 


Messrs. Н. Homan AND Co. Ocastecest, 
Holland had some magnificent — vases of 


Bernardino, Sunrise, Dorothy (White 
and Arthen (small cupped Leedsii). 


Messrs. Gro. Monro, Lop. (azent Mr. F. 
Culpin) was responsible for a very attractively 
arranged group of sundries and Messrs. 
JOHNSTON Bros. showed a group of implements, 
Boxes and trays were shown by Mr. W. 
Groom, Spalding. 


Barrii) 
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MARKETS. 
COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, April 29, 1924. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum 8. d. в.а. 
cuneatum, 
per doz, ... 10 0-18 0 
—elegans ... ... 10 0-12 0 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 


Araucarias, per 
doz. à .. 90 0-42 0 


Asparagus plu- 
mosus .. ... 12 0-15 0 
—S prengeri ... 12 0-18 0 


Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 


Asplenium, per 

doz. m ... 12 0-18 0 
—2'3 ... 24 0-30 0 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 


Ca cti, per tray, 


—12’s, 15°'з . 50-70 
Cinerarias, — 48's, 
per doz.... ... 18 0-24 0 


Crotons, per doz. 30 042 0 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-15 0 


s.d. s.d. 
Erica gracilis. 

48's рег doz. ... 24 0-30 п" 
—60’s per doz. ... 12 0-150 
—persoluta, 48's, 

per doz. ... 30 0-420 
Genistas, 48's, per 

02. 25s ... 18 0-21 í 
Marguerites, white, 

48'3, per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
Nephrolepis, ір 

variety ... ... 12 O18 0 


—32's du ... 24 0-36 0 
Palms, Kentia ... 24 0-30 0 
—60's БРА ... 15 0-13 0 
—Cocos ... ... 24 0-35 n 
Pteria, in variety 12 0-21 0 
—large 60's 50-60 
—small .. .. 40-46 
—72'& рег tray 

of 15's. . 36-40 


REMARKS.—Conditions have changed somewhat durinz 


the past week. 
supplies, — Daffodils, 


There has been a general inerease in al 
Nareissi, 


and Tulips have been 


arriving in large quantities during the past week; the 
former have been ditlicult to clear at half the pre 


realised the previous week. 


Roses have been sufficient 


for all requirements, and their prices have been easier, 
notwithstanding the excellent. quality of these blooms. 
Irises are arriving in excellent. condition and a wood 
selection are on sale, both from home growers and from 


Guernsey, 


(Arums) have 


being generally good. 
Stephanotis, mauve Statice 
fine St. Hridzid 
Channel Islands have 


consists of Irises, 


suffered owing to the 
Weather, especially the Nareissi. 


Prices for Lilium longiflornm and Richardias 
now returued to a more 
the supplies being ample at the present time. 
remarks apply to Carnations 
The 
department are Gardenias, Gypsophila 


normal gure, 
Similar 


‚ the quality of these tlowers 


newest subjects in this 


elegans, Nigella, 


(S. sinuata). Ixias, and some 
Anemones. 


The iron the 
warmer 


The main supply now 


supplies 


Tulips, Anemones, and Sweet Peas: 


a few bunehes of Gladiolus Peach Blossom were on sale 


this morning, 
lessening : 


Supplies. from France are 
many of the plants. sutfer in transit. 


gradually. 
Ther 


is still a fair demand for white blooms, such as аот 


white stocks aud Star 


of Bethlehem. 


These, with 


Gypsophila, Marguerites, Ixias, and Irises cut practically 
in bud are the most reliable subjeets arriving from this 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


quarter, 


s. d. s. d. 
Apples— 
—Albemarle, barrel 

39 0-35 0 
—RBramley’s Seed- 


ling, best, bus. 17 0-18 0 
—Second. bus, ... 10 0-11 0 
—Spitzenberg . 11 0-13 0 
—Oregon New- 

town ... .. 12 0-14 0 
—Winesaps 10 0-12 0 


Nova Seotian— 
— Ben Davis .. 240260 
Bananas, singles 15 0-25 0 
—doubles ... ... 15 0-25 0 
Australian Apples— 


— Cox's Orange 

Pippin ... .. 12 0-25 0 
—Cleopatra ...13 0-17 0 
— onatliana ... 12 0-14 0 
—Dbunu's Seedling 13 0-15 0 
irapes— 
—Alineira, barrel 20 0-25 0 
—Colimar ... 8 0-10 O 
irape Fruit . 17 0-22 0 
Lemons— 
—Naples ... .. 12 0-20 0 
—Messina, box ... 8 0-120 
—Palermo... 7 0-10 0 


8. d. s. d. 

Nute— 
—Brazil, cwt. ... 55 0-65 0 
Oranges— 
—Jatfa .. 20 0-22 0 
—Seville 5 0-10 0 
—Spanish 300 ... 18 0-35 0 
— —300..  Á..12 0-150 
——3234.. ..120-150 
Pines, case „.. 99 0-60 0 
South African 

Pears— 


—Glou Morceau.. 5 0 60 
—Winter Nelis ... 5 
—Doyenné du 


Comice ... 8 0-12 0 
—Josephine 950-70 
—Keiffer ... e — 40 


—Lady Downes... 12 0-14 0 
—Red Hanepoot 580-120 
—Waltham Cross 12 0 14 0 


—Barbarossa  ... 12 0 140 
Strawberries, 
forced, ib. 5 0-12 0 


REMARKS.—The demand has shown some improvement 
as compared. with that ruling the week following Easter. 
The South African shipments of fruit are drawing toa 


clos: and now 


consist mainly of Grapes and Pears. 


Australasian Apples are selling slowly and there are still 


ample stocks of American Apples available. 
Grapes are 
meeting with a fairly steady demand. 
more plentiful and selling at Slightly lower rates. 
after a few slumpy days, have an 


Eusclish Muscat 


Beans, 


Some early 


coming to hand and are 


Strawberries are 
Foreed 
improving 


tendeney, and foreed Potatos are maintaining their high 


value, Peas from Guernsey are selling slowly. 


Force:l 


Asparagus is extremely low in price and in many instances 


arriving out of condition, 


A sprinkling of Asparazus 


from the Evesham district is arriving but there is no 


decreas* jn the demand. 


Prices 
green vogetables have fallen very mueh. 
are of a better quality both from the 


for Cauliflowera anl 
English Tomatos 
Lea Valev and 


Worthing growers. Guernsey Tomatos are also contributing 


to this section. 


Cucumbers, after a period of congestion, 


are now selling better although the quantities marketed 


are still large. 


New Potatos from the Canaries are moving 


upwards in price on reporta of much reduced shipments. 


Old Potatos have sharply adv 
ars eomparatively high, 


Communications Receiv 
J. R—J. €. Ме. №. E. 


anced in value and quotations 


ed.—J. W.—4. B.—E. N. 


T.—T. A.—B. R. W.—W 


J. B.—J. G. W.—4. G.—J. P.—G. H. H.—C. R. 
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THe old orchards attached 
to farmsteads in the West 
of England have often been 
severelv criticised, and judged 
standard of modern commercial 
much of the = criticism is 
justified. At the same time it must be 
remembered that these old orchards are 
reminders of the early history of British 
fruit culture. Тпеу belong to the period 
before commercialism had entered into 
fruit growing, and trees were planted and 
orchards established mainly, if not entirely, 
to produce Apples and Pears for the 
making of cider and perry. Few of these 
old trees were propagated in a nursery. 
For the most part they were seedlings 
raised from pips thrown out with the 
pomace from the cider mill, christened 
with quaint local names of places or 
persons, and the way of increasing any 
special favourite was to graft it on to a 
wild stock planted in the orchards for the 
purpose. There is evidence of grafting on 
trees which have been growing for more 
than a century, and on stems having a 
girth like that of a forest tree one may 
observe the ring and swelling which mark 
the point where the scion was united to 
the stock by the process which Shakespeare 
describes in language redolent of the 
atmosphere of orchards round about 














Orchards 

Beautiful. 
by the 
fruit culture 
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Stratford -on- Avon. In those early pre- 
commercial days of fruit culture, judging 
fron old books, there were marked con- 
trasts in management, for whereas the 
orchard trees were left to grow very much 
as nature wished, Apple and Pear trees in 
“The Manor" garden were trained and 
pruned into stiff, fantastic shapes by old 
gardeners who were looked upon as wizards. 
Yet, of the two, the farmers who knew 
nothing about pruning, and cared less, 
were the wiser, because if commercial 
fruit growers of to-day were to mutilate 
their trees after the manner of the old 
gardeners they would soon be well on the 
way to bankruptcy. Since fruit growing 
became a business many old fallacies 
about pruning have been exploded, and 
some good lessons have been learned from 
the free-growing and heavy-bearing habits 
of orchard trees. However, we do not 
desire to be controversial in this note, but 
rather to depict the old erchard beautiful, 
as it doubtless is when every tree is 
clothed with living blossom. Many a farm 
orchard in the Western counties contains 
half as many varieties as there are trees, 
much too closely planted as a rule, and 
there may be nothing to indicate that the 
trees were ever planted in regular rows. 
The explanation is that one occupant of 
the orchard after another had a fancy for 
a Pear or an Apple and put trees in 
amongst the rest without giving a thought 
to the space they would require when 
fully developed. The stems of many of 
the trees are moss covered; Mistleto 
Hourishes їп their branches; some are 
straight, others lean this way or that, and 
others again lie flat on the ground having 
been blown down by a gale, but without being 
entirely uprooted, and they have gone on 
growing and bearing. The orchard beautiful 
starts with the Pears, and never have the 
trees presented a more charming picture than 
at the moment of writing. For some un- 
explained reason perry Pears are found 
mostly in Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester, 
and rarely in Somerset or Devon, and as com- 
pared with Apples, the varieties are strictly 
limited. Curiously enough, too, the place 
of their origin can mostly be traced from 
their names, as for instance, the Norton Butt, 
which originated in a village of that name 
near Gloucester, a variety which has a dis- 
tinct, graceful habit of growth ; the Taynton 
Squash, after the Gloucestershire village of 
Taynton; and Malvern Hill, the origin of 


which is suggested by the name. The 
names of Hutfcap and Oldfield, which 
make the most delicious perry, are more 


obscure, but the well-known Barland is a 
corruption of Bare-lands, the name of the 
farm in Herefordshire where the first tree 
is supposed to have grown. One of the 
most gigantic of West country Pear trees 
is the Blakeney Red, named after the 
village Blakeney, on the edge of the Forest 
of Dean and in the vale of the Severn not 
far from the riverside hamlet of Gatcombe, 
where tradition says that Sir Francis Drake 
once lived. Blakeney Red is not considered 
to be one of the best of perry Pears, but 
it has rather a tempting appearance, some- 
what resembling the colour of a Louise 
Bonne of Jersev. In some seasons it finds 
its way into markets—in fact one year 
during the war some small fortunes were made 
out of Blakeney Reds. Amongst fruit dealers 
the Pears are still referred to as ''one 
bites," the explanation being that consumers, 
tempted by the colour, bought Blakeney 
Reds, took one bite, and threw the remainder 
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away. A smallholder on the borders of 
the Dean Forest explained quite recently 
that he could do no good with ‘‘they old 
Blakeneys," so nearly twenty years аро he 
headed them and grafted the thick limbs 
with scions given him by a local gardener. 
He has never repented it because, curiously 
enough, the Pears turned out to be Doyenné 
du Comice — whether the gardener was 
aware of this does not appear, but certainly 
the smallholder was not. Thus the trees 
have been a source of steady revenue for 
years. lt is a strange union, that of the 
best of all dessert Pears with the common 
Blakeney Red- or ‘‘one bite," but the con- 
ditions are mutually agreeable judging by 
the way Doyenné du Comice has grown 
and the pertect flavour of the fruit produced. 
As already mentioned, for some unexplained 
reason hardly a blossom appeared on the 
perry Pears last season, but this year they 
are wreathed with white flowers and many 
an ornamental tree in the grounds of a 
mansion is not nearly so beautiful, Already 
the farmers concerned are beginning to 
estimate how many hogsheads of perry they 
will make, and, as one of them put it, 
'* Apples be all very well, but Pears be the 
things to run the juice," and readers would 
agree if they saw the liquor running out 
of the: press when the Pear pulp is being 
squeezed. These old perry Pears seem 
impervious to diseases and insect pests and 
when trees die it is through sheer old age. 
When the fruit falls in the autumn it lies 
thickly on the grass and ofttimes upwards 
of a ton is picked up from under one great 
tree. It seems a pity that more perry Pears 
are not propagated or planted, seeing the 
revival there is in the public taste for good 
perry and the desire that the taste for this 
wholesome beverage should be cultivated 
outside the counties where tbe perry Pears 
grow. The season of floral beauty of the 
Pear trees in the old orchards passes, and 
the white petals flicker to the ground, but 
in the meantime the Apples, which are 
naturally later, come forward, and the next 
picture of blossom, which is equally charm- 
ing, is tinged with a shade of delicate 
pink which comes and goes until the 
latest of the Apples have finished their 
flowering, well into June. 





Our Supplementary Plate.—With the present 
issue we present our readers with a supple- 
mentary illustration. in which is presented 
an artistic arrangement of flowers of the 
charming Anemone fulgens. This fine species 
is variable, but is best represented in gardens 
by its rich scarlet form, whereas the market 
growers pay most attention to the brilliant 
double variety. A group of Anemone fulgens 
in full bloom is a splendid sight on a 
bright sunny day, and sunshine is necessary 
to bring out the briliance of the gorgeous 
colouring. But even so, the full glory of 
Anemone fulgens is seen only under brighter 
skies thun ours. The late Mr. Reginald 
Farrer wrote: “A. fulgens we shall never 
see in its real fulness. For this is the Red 
of all red Anemones from the Levant, 
which ousts even Coronaria from the throne 
of King of the Scarlets. The species is most 
variable; we grow its pretty dwarf lilac- 
starred variety called A. fulgens stellata 
(often simply A. stellata in catalogues) with 
ease and success in warm dry borders and 
rock gardens; we cope successfully with the 
other varieties, A. hortensis and A. pavonina ; 
but A. fulgens type, as its ardent many- 
rayed suns of scarlet dazzle the wide fields 
of Greece and Asia Minor, is too hot and 
blazing and intemperate a glory for climates 
so mild and respectable as ours.” 
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May 10, 1924. 


" Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Horticultural Society of London's Ех- 
hibition at Chiswick.—It is of no small 
moment that exhibitions of this kind should 
receive all the support that the public can 
give them. There was not a person аё 
Chiswick on Saturday (May 5) that was 
not, or might not at some future time 
become, the possessor of a garden, No one 
there could be otherwise than interested 
in studying the highest known standard of 
excellence їп this necessary luxury, And 
everyone must have felt that no gardener 
could be there who would not go away 
with his intelligence | advanced, and his 
emulation excited by the admirable pro- 
ductions of his brethern. This would be the 
more felt if it were known to everybody, 
as well as to ourselves, how apparently 
inadequate to great results are the means 
possessed by several of the best exhibitors ; 
and that the finest of the plants in some 
cases came, not from great conservatories 
and palatial establishments, but from places 
whose maintenance is not beyond the 
means of many shopkeepers. If that were 
known, the remarkable skill which works 
out such great results with modest means 
would be better appreciated than it 18. 
(ard. Chron., May 12, 1849. 


Publications Received.— Year Book of Phar- 
macy and Transactions of the British Phurma- 
ceutical Conference, 1923. The Pharmaceutical 
Press, 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. The 
Flora of the Malay Peninsula. By H. N. 
Ridley. Vol. III. L. Reeve and Co., Ltd., 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
Price £2 2s. The Annual Report of the 
Kirton Agricultural Institute, 1923. The Agri- 
cultural Institute, Kirton. Price ls. 


ALPINE RHODODENDRONS AT 
HEADFORT. 


AT the Spring Show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of Ireland held in Dublin on 
April 9th, the Marquis of Headfort, President 
of the Society, showed a group of Alpine Rho- 
dodendrons grown at Headfort, Kells, Co. 
Meath, from seeds sent home in 1922 by Mr. 
Forrest and Mr. Kingdon Ward. 

A short description of eight of these delight- 
ful little plants will be of interest to those 
who also received seeds from these collectors, 
and to those gardeners who want dwarf alpine 
plants of great charm and interest for a 
rock garden or peat bed. The seeds were 
sown on April 24, 1922, in boxes, in fine 
sandy soil and germinated under glass. The 
seedings were pricked out into larger boxes 
апа kept in a frame, and came into flower 
in March, 1924, less than two years from the 
time the seeds were sown. 

К. W., No. 3,998.—A dwarf plant, flowering 
under 6 inches high, flowers smaller and more 
tubular than those of the R. racemosum 
type; leaves more linear, }-inch broad, 1}-inch 





long, dark green above, pale golden-yellow — 


underneath. Flowers in small, terminal heads, 
perhaps a raceme; pink in the bud, opening 
soft pink; sweetly scented. 

F., No. 20,484.—Distinctly of the racemosum 
type but much dwarfer than R. racemosum as 
zenerally known. Plants 5 inches high, closely 
branched, carrying three to four large trusses 
of flowers which are not so markedly terminal 
аз in the species mentioned above. Leaves 
l inch long, j-inch broad, obovate, dark green 
above, silver underneath with tiny dark 
glands. Flowers clear pink, fading to paler 
pink. This promises to be a most useful, 
free-growing, dwarf, compact, Alpine Rhodo- 
dendron. . 

К. W., No. 3,952, R. mollicomum.—One of 
the racemosum series, but abundantly distinct. 
The whole plant, stems and leaves, is covered 
with minute hairs, giving it a grey appearance. 
Leaves dark, shiny green above, lighter below, 
l to'l} inch long, lanceolate. Тһе golden 
brown stipules which show as the young 
growths open are remarkable. Flowers in 





axillary trusses, crowded together, making an 
elongated group in the younz plants, 3 to 4 
inches long.  Pedicles pink, 1 inch long; 
corolla flattened, well expanded, rose-pink in the 
bud, opening to soft pink, and fading to almost 
white. The perfume is like that of the wild 
Primrose. An attractive and distinct plant, 
for which one can predict a future of great 
popularity. . 

F. No. 19,404.—Plants 6 to 9 inches high, 
covered with flowers in axillary groups, 3 to 
4 inches long, at the end of the stems. 
Leaves distinctly resembling those of R. 
racemosum, but rounder at the apex, 1 inch 
long, two-thirds inch broad, thick and firm 
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of plant. Filaments pink in freshly opened 
flowers. Leaves }-inch long, shining green 
above and below; acuminate. This is one of 
the most distinct of the group. 

F., No. 20,488.—This is quite distinct from 
К. W., No. 4,456, and apparently a rather 
larger plant in every respect except size of 
flowers. The leaves are longer, dull olive- 
green above, paler underneath. Young stems 
golden. Both leaves and stems are covered 
with small golden scale hairs. The flowers 
are a paler blue in colour than those of 
K. W., 4,456, and not so compact in the truss. 

К. W., No. 5,001, R. scabrifolia.— The giant 
of the group, 12 inches high, freely branched, 


FIG. 111.—RHODODENDRON BRACHYDUM PRIMUM (Е. BRACHYANTHUM х R. FLAVIDUM). 
R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, APRIL 29 (SEE P. 262). 


in texture, bronze-green above, silver under- 
neath, with dark glandular scales. ‘The young 
stems are a lively pink. The flowers when 
first open are a uniform rosy-pink, large for 
the size of the plant, fading to а softer 
shade. Another useful and distinct addition 
to the newer Rhododendrons. 

K. W., No. 4,023.—Flowering from 6 to 7 
inches high. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, dark 
olive-green above, covered with silvery glands, 
grey underneath with dark glands. Loose 
terminal heads of Primrose-yellow flowers. 

K. W., No. 4,456.—A delightful little plant 
flowering when 4 to 5 inches high; much 
branched from the base. Flowers in com- 
paratively large terminal heads, violet-blue in 
colour, }-inch across, quite large for the type 


each branch terminated with clusters of flowers 
that are soft pink in the bud stage, opening 
almost pure white. The flat flowers are }-inch 
across, on long, green, hirsute pedicles covered 
with colourless glandular hairs. Leaves soft, 
large, 2 inches long, pale green оп both 
surfaces and very distinctly hirsute. This is 
the only white-flowered plant now open in 
the group. 

It is a triumph of cultivation to have 
brought these Rhododendrons into flower in 
less than two years, and to Mr. W. Trevithick’s 
skill and care this achievement is due. The 
group well deserved the Large Gold Medal 
awarded it by the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Ireland. W. P. Moore, 
Dublin. 


B 








THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Phaius.— Both species and hybrids of this 
genus are well worthy of cultivation. The 
species most frequently grown are P. Bernaysii, 
P. Sanderianus, P. grandifolius, P. tuber- 
culosus, and P. simulans, whilst the hybrids 
P. Norman, P. Cooksonii, and P. Phoebe are 
the most generally included in collections. 
These plants bloom at different periods of 
the year, so that they will not all need re- 
potting at the same time. This operation is 
best done soon after the flower-spikes have 
been removed and when new roots begin to 
develop from the base of the young growths. 
The various members of Phaius are strong- 
rooted plants, therefore they should be 
afforded а retentive compost consisting of 
good fibrous loam, from which the dusty 
particles have been shaken out, Al fibre, 
Sphagnum-moss in a lumpy condition, and 


sufficient crushed crocks to render the 
mixture porous. The pots should be well 
drained, as liberal supplies of moisture are 


necessary during the plant's season of active 
growth; when the season's growth is com- 
pleted only sufficient water is needed to keep 
the soil moist. The plants are best grown 
in an intermediate temperature and placed 
in & position where they will receive plenty 


of fresh air without being subjected to 
draughts. Usually there is little aifliculty in 
growing the hybrids, but the species often 


ао not respond reauily to cultivation. The 
species P. tuberculosus and P. simulans аге 
benefited by a sligutly warmer temperature. 
The latter is most frequently grown in pans 
and afforded a less retentive compost than 
the others mentioned. 


Sophronitis grandiflora.—This brilliant cool- 
house Orchid has been blooming for some 
time pag. The flowers are produced from 
the partly-developed  pseudo-bulbs; some of 
the plants are stil in flower and others 
have passed that stage. It is а mistake to 
leave the flowers on the plants for too 
long, especially on weak specimens. ИН 
re-potting is necessary, it is best done аз 
the plants pass out of bloom. 
Orchid pans without side holes are the 
most suitable receptacles, and they should 
be suspended from the roof rafters. Provide 
plenty of drainage and employ Osmunda- 
fibre as а rooting medium. Cut the 
material into rather fine portions, as when 
used in too rough а condition it is apt to 
retain moisture for too long a time, which 
is detrimenial to the well-being of this 
Orchid When the plants are well rooted 
in the fresh compost they should be kept 
sufficiently moist at all times to maintain 
the Sphagnurm-moss in a green and healthy 


condition. * The plants should be shaded 
from bright sunshine, but exposed to all the 
light possible during the winter. Water 
should not be allowed to lcdgo in the 


centres of the young growths, as this would 
cause them to decay. 


Dwarf Odontoglossums.— Other  dwarf-grow- 
ing Orchids that have recently passed their 
flowering period are Odontoglossum Rossii, 


О. Cervantes, O. Humeanum and О. 
Oerstedii,. These plants should now Бе 
afforded a short period of rest; suspend 


t.en close to Шо rcot glass, and give them 
just suflicient water at their roots to 
prevent the pseudo bulbs from shrivelling. 
Odontogl.ssum | Uro-Skinneri is developing 
new roots from the base of the young 
shoots, and any specimens of this orchid 
needing fresh rooting materials should receive 
attention at this period. 


. autumn display they should be 


Shallow. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Sunflowers.—These stately annuals are well 
worth growing but need spacious positions 
at the back of large borders. They do not 
bear transplanting and should be sown in 
their flowering positions now іп soil which 
has been well prepared апа received liberal 
treatment. 





Tree Paeonies.—Although these beautiful 
plants are perfectly hardy, their earliness of 
flowering renders them liable to injury by 
late spring frosts, and it is wise to grow 
them in positions where natural shelter is 
afforded, or where temporary shelter may 
easily be arranged. Well grown plants 
sometimes attain a height of four or five 
feet with an equal diameter. Such specimens 
are objects of great beauty when in flower 
and are worth protecting with canvas screens. 





Hollyhocks.—Plants of Hollyhock raised 
from seed sown early in the year are 
growing vigorously апі should not be 


allowed to become pot-bound. Shift them 
into larger pots as becomes necessary and 
grow them on in buoyant atmospheric 
conditions, gradually preparing them for 
planting out next month. 





Pansies.—Sceds of Pansies may be sown in 
boxes of light soil and placed іп а cold 
frame. Prick off and grow on the seedlings 


in a cold frame until they are large enough 
to plant out. When grown for summer and 
afforded a 
partially shaded position and a rich soil. 


Herbaceous Borders.—Keep the surface soil 
constantly stirred to prevent the growth of 
weeds and promote aeration of the soil 
which is so conducive to healthy growth. 
Watch the plants as growth proceeds and 
thin strong, vigorous clumps drastically, 
leaving omy а sufficient number of shoots 
that have room for full development. It 
needs courage to thus thin in the early 
stages of growth, and even the practised 
person is apt to flinch, but the results will 
amply justify the procedure. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-Cam, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Melons in Frames.—-The present is a suit- 
able time to commence the cultivation of 
Melons in pits or frames. Where it is 
possible to obtain fermenting materials such 
as Oak or Beech leaves and fresh stable 
manure, these should be mixed well to 
form a hot.bed; without bottom heat much 
will depend on the season in obtaining a 
successful crop. I have seen excellent fruits 
grown in cold frames, when we have been 
favoured with a long spell of sunshine. By 
closing the frame early in the afternoon to 
raise tho temperature to 90? or even more, 


plants raised from sceds sown now should 
produce ripe fruits by the first week in 
August. The time generally required to 


produce ripe Melons in heated pits is from 
twelve to fourteen weeks, but here again 
much wil depend on outside conditions. 
Assuming that fermenting materials are 
available they should be well mixed and 
the heap turned at least twice before 
making the bed. The seeds should be sown 


in small pots filled with an open compost 
which should not be mado too firm, 
placing the seeds near the side of the 
receptacle. rather than in the centre. Place 
the receptacles in а box filled with moist. 


material, cover the box with a sheet of 
glass and stand it over the hot-water pipes 


(this of course wil apply to the small 
grower who has to raise his plants under 
difficulties). Melon seeds soon germinate at. 


this season of the year, therefore it will be 
necessary to make every preparation for 


setting out the plants, which should never 
be allowed to receive a check through 
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becoming pot-bound and starved. The most 
suitable compost for Melons is good, strong, 
turfy loam, mixed with old mortar rubble. 
bone meal, burnt ash from the garden fire 
and charcoal. The soil should be prepared 


some time before it is required to tnake 
the bed. The compost should Бе placed 
under cover to keep it dry, as when used 


it should be consolidated by  rammiüng, for 
Melons delight in a firm rooting-1nedium. 
In placing the soil on the beds arrange it 
in slight mounds from 5 inches to 7 inches 
high, as Melons should be planted well 
above the line of watering or the plants 
will be liable to canker at the base and 
die off. Melons revel in plenty of sunshine 
and atmospheric moisture, therefore the 
frames should be closed early, and the 
plants syringed with tepid water. The lights 
should be covered with а mat at night 
during the plant's early stage of growth. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt -Col. Sm GBORGB 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Carnations. — Young plants of perpetual. 
flowering Carnations, which were transferred 


to 3-inch pots, as advised in a former 
calendar, should, if not already done, le 
shifted into 5-inch pots forthwith. The 


potting should contain a 
larger proportion of loam than that used 
at the last shift. A liberal addition of 
crushed mortar rubble, some fine oyster shell 
and a 3-inch potful of Carnation manure to 
each barrowful of soil should also be added. 
A cold pit or frame in a sunny porition 
will be а suitable place for the plants now 
that the weather is warmer. The frames 
should be kept closed for a few days and 
the plants shaded from bright sun until they 
are well established in their new pots. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.—Thes: 
plants will need close attention now in the 
matter of disbudding, staking, feeding and 
watering. Each flower stem should be supported 
by a thin stake, and all flowers but the 
terminal or crown bud removed so soon as 
they can be safely detached. Feed the plants 
with soot water, weak liquid manure, or with 
an approved Carnation manure. Allow a 
free ventilation of air both night and day, 
guard against attacks of aphis by furnigating 
the plants with XL All insecticide, and, as 
the flowers open, lower the sun blinds in 
bright weather to prevent the flowers from 
being scalded or blanched. 


compost for this 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By В. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

Raspberries. If not already done, place а 
liberal mulching of  half-decayed manure 
along the Raspberry rows; the spring rains 
will wash the nutriment down to the roots. 
Weeds should be pulled up by hand, as the 
Raspberry is more ог less surface-rooting 
and hoeing would be likely to damage the 
young roots. Ав growth progresses it may 
appear that some of the canes are still too 
close to one another; if во, cut out tlie 


weaker ones. A distance of ten inches or 
a foot is not too much, especially iu the 
case of strong-growing varieties such ах 


Lloyd George and The Devon. Suckers that 
are coming up in the alleys between the 
rows should be dug out, not pulled up, or 
they would probably break off and arother 
crop appear later. Retain the best shoots 
that come up close to the base of the 
canes and dig up all the others. Autumn- 
fruiting varieties such as Queen’ Alexandra 
and November Abundance should be cut 
down, as they fruit on the current seasons 
growths. Keep the young canes thinned 
and tied as they develop. Given a fine 
autumn these Raspberries make a welcome 
addition to the dessert fruits, the berries 
being large and well flavoured. 
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Gooseberries.— To produce extra fine Goose- 
berries for dessert or show purposes the 
plants should be grown as cordons, and the 
growths kept well thinned to allow the air 
to circulate freely among the bushes. Good 
soil well cultivated is essential to success, 
and the grower should feed the roots 
judiciously. Mulch the surface of the ground 
before hot weather arrives, as Gooseberries 
delight in a moist, rich soil. Thin the 
berries so soon as the best fruits can be 
determined, and also the growth about them 
in order that the sun’s rays will reach the 
crop. In dry weather, and as the fruits 
are swelling fast, the soil about the plants 
should be kept damp by spraying twice a 
day with water, or even on more occasions 
if possible, otherwise the skins will crack 
just as the berries are ripening. Тһе crop 
should be protected from birds by placing 
fish netting over the bushes. 


The Fruit Room.—Apples and other fruits 
in store will soon be finished and advantage 
should be taken of wet days to cleanse the 
fruit room thoroughly. All loose racks and 
fruit trays should be taken outside and 
scrubbed with hot soft scapy water. The 
walls should be whitewashed if they are 
of brick or scrubbed down if of wood. 
Modern fruit rooms are mostly thatched with 
Norfolk reeds or straw to maintain an even 
temperature, which is essential to the proper 
keeping of choice fruits. Where the thatch 
requires repairing the work should be done 
now. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Celery.—The earliest Celery plants аге 
ready for placing in the trenches, which 
may be made to take two, four or six rows 
each, but two lines are easiest to manage. 
The trenches may be made 18 inches wide 
and 34 feet apart. Place plenty of well- 
decayed manure in the trench and well 
mix the dung with the soil. Should the 
ground be dry at the time of planting, 
give the soil another good soaking of water 
before transferring the latter to the trenches, 


Cauliflowers.—Plants that were pricked off 


some time ago are ready to set out in 
their permanent quarters. The earliest 
varieties do not require so much space 
between the rows as the later sorts. 
Examine every plant carefully for club root 
before planting it and burn any that are 


infected. 


Cabbage. Another bed of Early Cabbage 
should be planted to form а succession. 
Spring-sown plants grow quicker than those 
that have been wintered in the open. 


Gourds.—Gourds may be sown now, placing 


one seed in а three-inch pot, and in the 
case of the smaller varieties, three seeds in 
a pot. The fruits of the ornamental 


varieties will, if preserved in 
keep for many months. 


the autumn, 


Tomatos.—Plants intended for 
the open should be exposed to the full 
sunshine and air to  harden them. In 
favoured districts where late frosts are not 
feared, Tomatos may now be planted out-of- 
doors in their growing quarters. 


Peas and Dwarf Beans.—Make further 
sowings of Peas for successional cropping. 
Dwarf French Beans may also be sown on 
а south border, where the plants will 
receive shelter from a wall. Allow plenty of 
room between the plants. 


cropping in 


Turnips.—Further sowings of Turnips may 
be made, also Swedes, which keep well and 
are very useful during the winter. 


Leeks.—Leeks intended for exhibiting 
should be placed forthwith in single rows 
m the trenches. Plenty of  well-decayed 


manure should be incorporated with the soil. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 





SYMPHYANDRA PENDULA. 


THE value of this plant is increased by 
the fact that it blooms comparatively late 
in the season, generally beginning in July or 
August and lasting for a considerable time 
in flower, especially if not planted in full 
sun. 


In ful sun the flowers appear to fade 
more quickly after a shower than when 
the plant is grown in partial shade. It 


may be cultivated in a border, but this is 
not an ideal position for this Symphyandra, 
as its pendent habit is best suited to the 
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of a tone of colour almost baffling descrip- 
tion so as to convey any meaning to the 
reader. They may be described as yellow- 
white, suffused all over with a lovely green, 
yet without the dullness such a description 
would convey. Slugs injured my plants 
badly in spring. It seems hardy, а true 
perennial, and ease to raise from seeds. I 
find it does best on a half-shaded ledge of 
the rock garden, protected from all but the 
early morning sun. S. Arnott 


SPIRAEA PECTINATA. 


THis plant, which is also known as 
Eriogynia pectinata, is an engaging little 
subject with a close resemblance to a 


FIG, 112.—SCHIZOCODON MACROPAYLLA. R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, 
APRIL 29 (SEE P. 262). 


rock garden, where, if placed in a fairly 
high situation it is much more attractive 
than on the level. The late Mr. Reginald 
Farrer, who wrote of it with the greatest 
enthusiasm, advocated planting it at about 
the level of the eye, so that its uniquely 
attractively coloured flowers might be better 
seen hanging over a stone. But this is, 
in my estimation, too high up, as then the 


pleasing, glossy leaves cannot be во well 
seen, and these in themselves are ап 
unimportant feature of this plant. As the 


name would suggest it is of pendent habit, 
the flowers, which are numerous on branched 
stems, Lcing sufficiently heavy to bear down 
the stems and hang prettily over the rocks. 
They are handsome, long bell-shaped flowers 


Mossy Saxifrage. It is useful for associating 
with Gaultherias and similar subjects which 
enjoy a cool, vegetable soil that does not 
dry-out in summer, and partial shade. 

S. pectinata makes a loose cushion of its 
glossy-green,  finely-cut foliage, and from 
this it sends out runners which root and 
form further tufts, or rosettes. The flower 
stems develop about four inches or more in 
summer and bear dainty plumes of white 
blossoms. 

If not one of the  choicer species 
of a genus so rich in good things, S. 
pectinata belongs to a class of woodland 
plants which possess a peculiar charm and 
which are indispensable in their particular 
sphere. J. 
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EDINBURGH BOTANIC GARDEN NOTES. 


THE alpine house at Edinburgh is one of 
tho most attractive features of the garden, 
especially in early spring. It is span-roofed, 
with a wide, central, stone-flagved pathway, 
and terraced borders on each side of the 
path. A few of tho more showy subjects 
now flowering on this indoor rockery include 
Arctostaphylos Stanfordiana, a round bush 
threo feet high уз grey-green foliage and 
clusters of white, urn-shaped flowers; Celmisia 
viscosa, one of the Mountain Daisies of New 
Zealand, each growth with six or seven buds 
or expanded, narrow-petalled, glistening, white 
llowers ; Ourisia macrocarpa, the pink blossorns 
in tiers fifteen inches high; Oxalis oregana 
superba with wile, flat, rosy-pink flowers; 
Rhododendron serpyllifolium and the crimson- 
towered R. Hino.ligeri. 

Androsace sarmentosa forms a spreading 
mat of silvery rosettes, with heads of bright 
rose-coloured flowers. The clear, blue flowers 





of Omphalodes cornifolia and О. Pritehardii 
аге conspicuous, as also is Romanzoffia 
Suksdorfu, а dwarf, sub-Arctie herb, with 


green, fleshy foliage and loose heads of white 
flowers. Daphne retusa, Primula — Ellisjae 
Ptilotrichum Reverchoni, Lithospermum oleae- 
folium and Aethionoma creticum are also 
flowering. 


On the outdoor rock garden, the purple- 
lowered Draba pyreniaca, and the bright, 


mustard-coloured D. Sauteri are particularly 


fino. Other species of Draba flowering 
include D. siliquosa, D. гоа, D. laxa, 
D. bruniaefolia, D. Loiseleurii, D. .Xthoa, 
D. chionaea, D. olympica, D. borealis, and 
D. altaica. Extensive drifts of Saxifraga 
apiculata, |. S. saneta, and N. Elizabethae, 
carpet the ground, and tho innumerable 
vellow flowers light up tho weathered rock 


with superb effect. S. Boristi, S. Petraschii, 
N. Paulinae, S. Kyrillii, S. Rocheliana, N. corio- 
phylla, the Welsh form of 5. decipiens, and 
the very dwarf 5. lilacina, are more or less 
in flower. Primula denticulata and P. cash- 
miriana alba are flowering by the lake side, 
and also in the rock garden with Primula 
leucophylla, P. erispa, Р. viscosi, Р. glauces- 
cens purpurea, P. Siebollü, P. Tho Jewel, 
P. Willmott hybrids, and P. Hopkin's Victory. 

In the marshy flats, washed by the stream 


draining the gorge, are tho bright, rosy- 
earmine flowers of Prinula rosea. Already 
the flower heads of Meconopsis pseudo- 


integrifolia are well advance 1, clustering at 
the apex of the growths. In the chinks of 
an almost perpendicular rock face Armeria 
eaespitosa is establisiod, and  cob-webbed 


with numerous heads of pink flowers. The 
large white flowers of Trillium ovatum are 


conspicuous above the mass of foliage and in 
marked contrast to tho drooping purple 
bells of Sisyrinchium  granditlorum, bidden in 
the narrow, rush-like leaves. Daphne Blagay- 
ana апі Osmanthus Delavayvi, with fragrant. 
Daphne-like flowers. and dark green foliage, 
are flowering freely. 
In:iloors—sheltero:l 

Which earlier. in the 
with the precoctous Rhododendron moupi- 
пепѕе, R. parvifolium, R. macronulatum, 
R. intricatum, and R. praecox -Rho lodendron 
arboreum is brilliant with scarlet trusses, 
reaching to the roof in a lofty house. Here. 
пз the sunlicht, the blood red flowers of 
R. neriitlorum glow like запо: glass. One 
end of the Succulent House is draped with 
Streptosolon Jamesonit; evilently the con- 
ditions here suit this plant perfectly, as it is a 
mass of flowers from end to end. The scarlet 
Combretum granditlorum is flowering on the 


from the со blasts 


season played havoc 


roof of a stovo house, nnd in tho corridor, 
Ntrelitzia Reginae, Polygala myrtifolia and 


the shrubby Jovellana violacea with gaping 
tlowers, mauve and vellow are attractive. 

In the warm Orchi.l house there is a fine 
display of varieties of Dendrobium nobile, 
including D. n. giginteum, D. n. Virginale, 
D. n. elegans, D. n. Sanderiana, and D. Sir 
F. W. Moore, together wih = Dendrobium 
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Juno, D. crassinode, D. aureum, D. Euryalis, 
and D. Brymerianum; Dendrobium dulce х 
aureum is а magnificent variety with 
exquisite colouring in the lip. Other showy 
Orchids in flower are Cattleya Lawrenceana, 
C. Schréderae, C. Mendelii, and C. Aphrodite ; 
Epidendrum sceptrum, Е. gattonense. Е, 
Burtonii, and E. evectum ; Miltonia vexillaria, 
Cymbidium eburneum, Renanthera Imschoot- 
iana, and Manxillaria Sanderiana, with large 
claret-blotched flowers four to five inches 
across—‘‘ there is not a quainter, or more 
attractive flower than this species, when 
fully expanded." F. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FÜR PARKS 
AND DRIVES. 





ALTHOUGH ornamental trees and shrubs 
have been extensively planted. for garden 
decoration, especially in pleasure grounds, 


the drives and approaches have not received 
the same attention from planters as the 
spaces immediately surrounding the mansion. 
Throughout the country there are many 
examples of bare and uninteresting roads and 


drives whieh might and should be made 
effective, as they form one. of the most 
frequently used parts of the grounds. Bold 
groups of Conifers with, here and there, beds 
of flowering trees and shrubs, with fairly 
large spaces between, would make all the 
difference between а road exposed to all 
the elements, and one which affords that 
slight sense of shelter which is appreciated 
as Boon as the entrance gate is passed. The 
value of Conifers for this kind of planting 
will be apparent, for, besides being ever- 
green, they are of varied. form and colour- 
ing with the added advantage that roads 


bordered with them аге more easily cleared, 


and broken limbs are not so much in 
evidenco after a gale as when deciduous 
trees aro planted. 

Effective grouping is a matter of taste, 
but groups ought to be more in evi- 
dence than single specimens, and a single 
lino of these trees, whether straight or not, 
is of little use for effect. 

Two or three trees of the golden forms 


of Cupressus Lawsoniana, standing behind a 
belt of  Retinospora plunosa aurea, or 
Cedrus atlantica glauca, behind some of the 
blue Junipers, is the kind of planting to 
give character. to the whole drive, but it 
must not be overdone. Other groups might 
include Picea Morinda and Abies lasiocarpa, 
and, for more formal outlines, Picea Nord- 
manniana, P. nobilis and P. Parryana. 
If these groups can be made to face the 
drive in front of a shelter belt. the effect 
will be much more imposing. Much may be 
made of these latter as a suitable setting, 
by planting the more common flowering 
trees amongst the evergreens and hardier 
Conifers. These belts being at their widest 
nearest the drive, might run out almost to 
n osingle tree, as they recede into the 
landscape, and whero a vista is formed 
between two, any meritorious treo already 
standing in the park could be brought into 
view, or one could bo planted, provided 
always that it is far enough away to allow 
à good view of the grass land beyond. 
Even in small places this method gives an 


impression of extended acreage, and the 
impression is much moro pronounced where 


ample space is at command. 


The Gean is a splendid tree for standing 
out by itself, as it is always interesting in 
form, and it has clouds of white bloom 


when the grass is at its brightest, while its 
leaf colouring in autumn equals that of 
many plants grown especially for it. 

For a dip in the park, where the soil is 
usunlly moist, Catalpa bignonioides is well 
worth a place for lato summer effect, and 
for winter effect in a similar position, Salix 
daphnoides looks well as a bold, i "e mlar 
chanp. The silky white catkins ars ci ally 
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unsheathed at the New Year ui e 
winters, and given a background of wo 
land, or viewed from its south side, it i 
as conspicuous a tree as any during th 
first months of the year. Other Willow. 
which are good as trees are Salix argentea. 
S. rubra and S. gracilistyla. 

Coloured bark effects obtained from th 
Willow family are bright and varied. This 
useful for this purpose should be massed in bal 
of one colour only; S. vitellina (vellowi S. 
britzensis (red), sS. regalis (grey), М. Бахет. 
iana (reddish), S.  pruinosa (white), ХМ 
purpurea (purple), and. S. nigricans, a varet 
of phylicifolia (black), are about the best fer 
this purpose and they should þe plante 
nearer the drive than those grown naturals 
for the sake of the catkins for spring effec 


They should be cut down every year am 
March, 

Cornus sibirica and С. stolonifera are twe 
brightly-barked shrubs that may be allow 


to grow naturally. 

The natural features of the park might be 
enhanced or accentuated by judicious planting. 
Rising ground at a distance, exposed to view 
between two sereens of shrubs designed te 
hide the point where it joins the general 
level, is one instance; another is where 
rising ground is nearer the drive, and her 
it could be planted up altogether with 
suitable trees. A long hollow may be giver 
the appearance of а ravine by planting on the 
steep sides, while banks by the side of 
the drive, if clothed with Genistas, Berberis 
and Cotonaster, would not encroach on the 


carriage way but would be much mor 
effective than grass. H. Arnold, PBedgihury 


Park, Goudhurst. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





PRUNUS CANESCENS. 


Тнк bark of this tree is so dark on the 
main stem it presents the appearance о! 
Betula nigra, still more so on account o 
the peeling bark, which adheres in bread 
and narrow belts on the old stems an! 


branches, being sometimes even curled like 
brown shavings, revealing a smooth and lighter 
brown surface. The bark is shed after the 
агае year. 

The young wood is covered in short hairs; 
the ovate-lanceolate 


these appear grey on 
loaves, The leaf margin is bi-serrate, cach 


tooth terminated by a reddish gland. 

The flowers are generally produced m 
threes on a short stalk from buds formed 
the previous year. The petals are almost 
the same colour and size as the ray-florets 
in the Daisy, and are of a rather fleeting 
nature. The flowers not large enough to 
be conspicuously bright," but as they have 
a somewhat large, reddish  ealyx-tube with 
an inflated base, this adds somewhat to the 
effect. The stalks, pedicels, calyx and lobes 
are distinetly hairy. The stipules are 
foliaceous and gland tipped. The species b 
a native of China, C. F. C. 


BAMBOOS. 

Teste elegant foliage plants are hardy in 
the greater part of the country, but cannot 
withstand coll casterly and  north-easterly 
winds, hence a position which affords shelter 
from these quarters should be chosen. 


The members of the Bamboo family 
delight in a light, sandy soil, where thei 
fleshy roots can ramify freely. Established 
plants grow very vigorously in such soils 


and need little further attention beyond the 


annual removal of the old growths. It is 
however, not always easy to establish them 
and they frequently need careful  nursinf 


during the first season. 

No better time than May can be chosen 
for planting new clumps or transplanting 
old ones; they should be copiously watered 
during the first season and а mulch of vege: 
table manure is of great benefit. W. Autor. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ANTHEMIS CUPANIANA. 


Тиз Italian Camomile, though by по 
means а novelty to our gardens, is not 
seen as often as it might be, for it is one 
of the most useful and certainly not the 
least beautiful of its race. It is the first 
to come into flower and usually the last to 
bloom, flowering more or less profusely from 
April to late autumn. Moreover, no plant 
is more easily accommodated. In good soil 
or poor, full sun or partial shade, it is 
perfectly content and the plant will continue 
for years without deteriorating. 


A. cupaniana makes a broad, semi-decum- 
bent mat of finely-cut, silvery-grey foliage, 
which has the agreeable aromatic properties 
of the genus. Above the leaves, rise, to a 
height of eight inches or more, a quantity 
of erect flower stems, each terminating in a 
large, pure white Daisy-like flower of good 
substance and quality. The plant is quite 
hardy and, as I have suggested, a true 
perennial. J. 


PAPAVER GLAUCUM. 


PAPAVER GLAUCUM is a truly delightful 
plant, usually from 12 to 18 inches high, 
but sometimes of less stature when grown 
in poor soil Fine plants may be obtained 
from  self-sown seedlings, left to bloom 
where they appear, only  thinning out 
superfluous plants. In a long series of years 
I can only recall to mind one occasion 
when the seedlings of P. glaucum were 
destroyed by cold in winter. It was an 
exceptionally hard, late frost, and not only 
seedlings of P. glaucum but of other annual 
Poppies and other annuals, which generally 


withstand our winters with perfect  in- 
difference were totally destroyed аз well. 
At this season P. glaucum may well be 


sown freely in the garden in the open; 
sow very thinly, where the plants are to 
bloom, and thin the seedlings with a 


relentless hand. S. Arnott. 


SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 





LATE as the season has been, those flowering 
plants on which we depend for the gayness 
of our beds during the spring are now 
approaching their best, and this means to 
the gardener that his attention may be 
transferred to the raising of next year’s 
stock. 


For the growing on of many of these 
plants a partially shaded, cool border, in 
which a liberal quantity of vegetable manure 
has been incorporated, is the best position. 
Not only is the vegetable manure an ideal 
medium for root formation, but its water- 
holding capacity is also very high, thus 
enabling the plants to resist periods of 
drought during the summer. Such plants as 
Arabis, Aubrietia, Daisy, Polyanthus, etc., 
may be increased by dividing them and 
replanting small, rooted portions in the 
border, where they will make strong clumps 
for planting again in the autumn. 


If sufficient stock cannot be obtained in 
this way, Arabis, Alyssum and Aubrietia 


strike readily from cuttings inserted in light, . 


sandy soil in boxes, placed in a cold frame 
and kept closed for a few weeks. All these 
plants may also be raised from seeds, together 
with Canterbury Bells, Forget-me-nots. Sweet 
Williams and Wallflowers. Most gardeners 
decide their actual date of sowing according 
to experience gained of their own district and 
soils, but, generally, the first half of May is 
the best time, as it enables the seedling 
plant to become sufficiently strong and 
established to withstand the intense heat of 
summer. W. Auton. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. - 


THE GOLD-LACED POLYANTHUS. 


IN the gardens of our friends, when early 
spring flowers are in the ascendency and 
Daffodils dance in the breeze, groups and 
borders are seen filed with Polyanthuses 
with rich, dark-red and _ golden-brown іп 
their  perianths, contrasting pleasantly with 
the lemon and go!d colours of their centres. 
In these seedlings are many blooms with 
feeble, intermediate colours, interspersed with 
quite pleasing yellows, and frequently there 
are trusses of blooms showing traces of 
lacing on the flowers; a deep golden centre 
with a faint, golden, lace bordering, and a 
maroon body colour; sometimes one finds a 
flower of rich red hue surrounded by a 
lemon border, or one that is edged with 
gold. This lacing effect is entrancing like 
the sparkle of gems. 
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" Write Love's fair alphabet upon the sod 
In many coloured flowers." ; 

Were the o'd florists right in thus ideal- 
ising the first gems of the season, and 
might we not capture some of their joys if 
we sought after the ideal and brought back 
into cultivation the types of long ago? 

For the open ground we do not need to 
insist on all the points of the florists in 
these gaily-laced flowers; the “ріп eyed" 
bloom will be quite attractive in the bed, 
and if the flower has not all the qualities 
required for the exhibition table, it possesses 
a charm all its own in its place in the 
garden. 

Floral fashions may be to blame if there 
really has been a forsaking and forgetting 
of florists’ flowers; they were never in the 
hands of those to whom flowers are mere 
masses of colour made in nature's paint; 
but they have been the delight of many & 
man in whom the love of nature was 





FIG. 113.—A GOLD-LACED POLYANTHUS, 


The value of Polyanthuses as decorative 
plants for the open ground is great, and 
the nearer the flowers approach to the 
florist’s ideal the more highly they will be 
esteemed. 

I recall to mind the days of the Gold- 
laced Polyanthus of long ago, when one saw 
clumps of plants with their lightly corru- 
gated leaves and bearing trusses of ten or 
more “pips,” each with a bright lemon 
lacing encircling a very dark red body 
colour, a bright lemon tube, and а perfect 
centre; or a flat flower with lodp-like lace 
of gold around every division of the corolla 
and dipping down to its centre, the inter- 
stices filled with solid red or brown. 

To satisfy the florist of those days of 
sixty years ago the flower had to be flat, 
not cupped; it had to be round with a 
good centre and a rounded, not an angular 
tube, filed with anthers—have a *'thrum 
eye." If it was well laced with lemon- 
yellow or bright gold and the body colour 
was a solid red-maroon or brown the flower 
was esteemed a ‘‘real gem springing from 
the maternal bosom of nature." 

It was with such plants of charming 
sweetness and exquisite form that our 
grandfathers would o n 


inborn and inextinguishable, whose means 
were very spare, whose garden space was 
poor and cramped. 

As the system of bedding out of tender 
plants increased in popularity, the decline 
in taste of many florists’ flowers became 
marked. There are the faithful few, inheritors 
of floral traditions, who have kept the 
flower growing through years of neglect; 
many there are of cultured taste in garden 
work, with time and opportunity to spare, 
who might, but have not yet, taken up the 
culture of the flower. 

In recent years efforts have been made 
by members of floral societies in some cases 
to improve the flower, in other cases to 
restore the  hardiness of the plant and 
increase its vigour by cross fertilisation and 
the raising of seedlings from seedlings and 
thus fixing the type. The cultivation of the 
Polyanthus is quite simple to gardeners 
interested in seedling raising, and its lore 
easily acquired by all lovers and cultivators 
of flowers; yet raisers in general have 
hitherto devoted more attention to colour 
than to form, neglecting many old flowers, 
such as the *''Gold-laced Polyanthus”’ (Fig. 
113). I plead for its restoration to favour in the 
garden. Charles W. Needham, Hale, Cheshire, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Mlustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of guritens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


ANDRÉ MOLLET'S “GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE,” 1670. 
Fs causes which were doubtless a tribute 











to the book as one of practical 

utility, André Mbollet’s Garden of 
Pleasure, 1670, has long since become one 
of the rarest English works on gardening. 
Tho only copy in а public institution in 
this country is apparently in the University 
Library at Cambridge, and that wants the 
plates. For many years after the book 
appeared, the plates were probably torn 
out of the -volume and used in design- 
ing and  laying-out gardens іп various 
parts of England; they were “the last 
word" in garden designing, and во, like 
most other popular books, it got worn out 
of existence. Lady Cecil, in her admirable 
History of Gardening in England (3rd ed. 1910) 
was only able to record one copy, that in 
the possession of Lord Newton at Lyme 
Park; but another fine example came into the 
market last year, and is described in a 
recent catalogue of Messrs. Ellis, of 29, New 
Bond Street, who price it at £105: its last 
owner was the Hon. Mrs Eliot. Yorke, of 
Aston Clinton, Buckinghamshire, whose collec- 
tion contained other early books on garden- 
ing, notably Boyceau’s Traite en Jardinage, 
1639, which like Mollet’s later book is more 
especially important as a book of garden designs. 

The Garden of Pleasure of 1670 is in effect 
а new edition of Le Jardin de Plaiser, which 
André Mollet published at Stockholm in 
1651, when he was head of the gardens 
of Christina Queen of Sweden, but several 
new plates have been added to the 
English edition, as well as verses on the 
author by Belon, and a dedication to the 
King of England. The Stockholm edition in 
French is not a great rarity, and perfect 
eopies occur in the English market every 
now and then. Quaritch in 1898 paid £29 
for the example which came from the 
library of Maurice Johnson, F.S.A., whilst 
Mr. Ford’s sold for £11 5s. in 1904. The 
{ull title of the English edition is:— 

The Garden of Pleasure, containing several 
Draughts of Gardens. Both in Embroyder'd 
Ground Works, Knot-works of Grass, as 
likewise in Wildernesse, and others. With 
their cuts in copper. By Andrew Mollet, 
master of His Majesty of England's Gardens 
in his Park of St. James. In the Savoy: 
Printed by T. N. for John Martyn and 
Henry Herringman, 1670. 

It is registered in The Term Catalogue of 
new books, Feb. 17, 1670, where it is 
entered as “а large Folio" “with Forty 
Brass Cuts," and it was sold bound at 


£1 4s., a very high price for а new book 
in those days. Perhaps all the ‘Brass 
Cuts" had to be newly engraved, апа it 


may be noted that the entry in The Term 
Catalogue gives 40. as the number, whilst 
Lord Newton’s copy only contains 36, and 
that of Messrs. Ellis’s copy 35. These in- 
consistencies may be explained by counting 
double plates as single ones. 

Although Lady Cecil has unearthed from the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Charles II, 1661—1662, a good many details 
bearing on Mollet’s career in England, there 
are yet many facts which have not come 
to light, and even the exact date of his death 
has not been found. He was the son of 
Claude Mollet, head gardener of Henri IV 
and Louis XIII at Fontainbleau, who laid 
out the garden of St. Germain in 1595, and 
collected new plants especially such ав had 
medicinal properties. In 1608 Claude Mollet 
planted the Tuilieries gardens in Paris. After 
his death his two sons, André and Noel pub- 
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bill in full. 


lished his Theatre des plans et Jardinages, 1652, 
with 22 plates of designs, and of this new 
editions appeared in 1660 and 1676. It is 
not known when he took service under 
Queen Christina of Sweden nor when he 
left it. It is certain, however, that he, 
with other members of his family, was in 
England during the Protectorate, for on 
June 29, 1658, a passport was issued for 
him, his wife and servant to Hamburg, and 
on July 1 of the same year another pass- 
port was issued for Gabriel Mollet and one 
servant for “ beyond seas." Political reasons 
may have had something to do with 
their leaving England, but soon after the 
Restoration (May 29, 1660), one at least of 
the Mollet family was in England, for on 
June 30, 1660, Elizabeth, wife of Andrew 
Mollet, lodged a complaint that William 
Bentley, of Richmond, Surrey, the late 
King's woodmonger, made havoc of timber 
and wood to the value of £20,000, **and 
should be excepted from the general pardon." 

One of the first effects of the Restoration 
in England was the introduction of the 
French style in gardening. The alterations 
in St. James's Park, Hampton Court and 
elsewhere made by Charles II. have been 
attributed to Le Notre, but Lady Cecil 


failed to find any documentary evidence 
that Le Notre was ever in this country 
or had anything to do directly with the 


alterations in the Royal Parks and Gardens; 
and there can be no doubt that these 
were done by André and Gabriel Mollet. 
A warrant dated December 10, 1661, gave 
one Adrian May the supervision of French 
gardeners emploved in the Royal Gardens, 
“to examine their accounts and see that 
they have due satisfaction," for which he 
was to receive a salary of £200 a year. 
In June, 1661, there was a warrant to рау 
to Andrew and Gabriel Mollet £240 for wages 
as the King’s gardeners,” and for them to 
have the lodgings in St. James's Park 
belonging to the gardens. On September 27 
of the same year there was another 
warrant to pay the same two persons *'the 
yearly sum of £240 for wages for the 
Royal Gardens, St. James’s Park, planting 
fruit trees and flowers." These are 
evidently two distinct payments, and the 
earlier one may have been overdue and 
the latter partly in advance. Payments 
under Charles II. were generally in arrear! 
In 1661 Gabriel Mollet sent in а bill of 
1487 French livres, or £115 sterling, for 
plants bought in Paris for the garden at 
St. James's. This remained unpaid for some 
time, for а petition dated Whitehall, 
February 27, 1662-3, was received from 
Charles Mollet to the King for payment 
of £115 due for flowers brought from 
France by his late brother Gabriel, а 
planter in the Royal Gardens, St. James's 
Park; on this Adrian May, Surveyor of the 


Royal Gardens, reported that the flowers, 
being Anemones and Ranunculuses, were 
planted without his knowledge, and аге 


only worth £14 to £18. 
Gabriel Mollet’s most interesting detailed 
It would seem from Charles 
Mollet's petition that his brother Gabriel 
was dead by February, 1662-3, апа there 
seems to he no clear evidence that the bill 


Lady Cecil gives 


was ever paid. 


In 1663 there was again trouble over 
arrears in money matters; there was а 
petition for speedy payment of the workmen 
under Andrew Mollet, Chief Gardener in 
St. James’s Park. One of the workmen 
had been in prison for three weeks for a 
debt of 40s. which had swollen to £13,” 
so that without relief he and his family 
must perish, the petitioners have been a 
year at work without & penny wages." 
Later on, apparently in 1664, there was 
another petition for the payment of the 
workmen under Andrew Mollet in the New 
Royal Gardens, St. James's Park, their wages 
being “half a year in arrears,’ and unless 
they are paid “the gardens must run to 
ruin, and cannot supply the privy kitchen 
of the King and Queen." It will be seen 
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from these extracts that being a gardener 
under Charles II. had its disadvantages. 

There are two other interesting references 
to André (ог as he was called in England 
Andrew) Mollet. On February, 1666, s 
warrant was issued to pay John Rose, the 
friend of Evelyn and Keeper of St. James's 
Garden, in place of Andrew and Gabrid 
Mollet, deceased, £240 a year in ware, 
for keeping the garden. It was this John 
Rose, represented as presenting Charles Il 
with a Pineapple, whose portrait with that 
of his Royal Master, was reproduced in Th 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, of January 15, 1921.*72 

The second and later document, is a 
petition from Nicolas Pillars la Brie for the 
payment of £18 due to him for his work 
as gardener at 2s. a day from December 
1664, to June, 1665, in the Royal Gardens, 
St. James’s, under the gardeners Mollet. 
“now both dead;” according to the 
petition he came over from France with 
some trees brought over by the two Mollets. 

It seems remarkable that so keen a 
gardener as John Evelyn should not 
mention André Mollet in his Diary, nor ï 
he mentioned by Pepys, though both took 
a keen interest in the St. James’s Park 
alterations. André Mollet was of the third 
generation of a famous family of French 
gardeners, and probably Gabriel and Charles 
Mollet mentioned above were his brothers. 
The exact date of the deaths of André 
and Gabriel seem to be nowhere recorded. 
It is, however, certain that they died 
in 1665, and probably both were 
victims of the Great Plague. He must have 
finished his Garden of Pleasure before he 
died, although it was not published until 
five years after his death. 

From an English point of view the mos 
interesting of the plates is the plan of the 
garden in St. James's Park; he claimed. 
further, that the designs “are all of my 
own invention and drawn with my own 


hand." The dedication to Charles II., the 
“invincible monarch,” as he calls him, 1 
in English, and it is just possible that 


some friend, now unknown, may have seen 
the book through the press. W. Roberts. 








THE NAME OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM; 
AND REMARKS ON CULTIGENS. 


In the interesting editorial article on “The 
Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants" in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for November 17, 1923. 
is a statement in respect to the proposed 
binomial for the garden Chrysanthemum 
that needs modification. This Chrysanthemum 
is a cultigen. We probably do not yet 
know its botanical origin. As we are not 
able positively to refer it to a definite 
indigenous species, I proposed for it ten 
years ago the collective name Chrysanthemum 
hortorum, leaving the question open as to 
whether its ancestral indigen is C. indicum. 
C. morifolium, C. sinense, or other species. 
The point I tried to make in my pape 
quoted in Gard. Chron. is that both €. 
morifolium and C. sinense are themselves 
cultigens and therefore C. hortorum become: 
а synonym rather than the reverse. The 
synonymy stands at present as follows (and 
this disposition is followed in my recent 
Manual of Cultivated Plants) :— 


Chrysanthemum morifolium, Ram. Journ. 
Hist. Nat., ii, 240 (1792); C. sinense, 
Sabine, Trans. Linn. Soc, xiv. 1% 
(1823); Trans. Roy. Hort. Soc., iv, t. 14: 
C. hortorum, Bailey, Stand. Cyclo. Hort. 
755 (1914). 

One has only to read Ramatuelle's original 
account to see that he was describing a 
C. morifolium three varieties of developed 
Chrysanthemums; and а similar case "5 
evident in Sabine's C. sinense. My conclusion, 





therefore, in the account quoted from 
Gentes Herbarum is this: “It is apparent 
that С. morifolium is a cultigen, and we 
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ANDRE MOLLET'S “GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE,” 1670. 


УКОМ causes which were doubtless a tribute 
F to the book as one of practical 
utility, André Mbollet’s Garden of 
Pleasure, 1670, has long since become one 
of the rarest English works on gardening. 
The only copy in а public institution in 
this country is apparently in the University 
Library at Cambridge, and that wants the 
plates. For many years after the book 
appeared, the plates were probably tom 
out of the -volume and used in design- 
ing and  laying-out gardens in various 
parts of England; they were “the last 
word" in garden designing, and so, like 
most other popular books, it got worn out 
of existence. Lady Cecil, in her admirable 
History cf Gardening in England (3rd ed. 1910) 
was only able to record one copy, that in 
the possession of Lord Newton at Lyme 
Park; but another fine example came into the 
market last year, and is described in а 
recent catalogue of Messrs. Ellis, of 29, New 
Bond Street, who price it at £105: its last 
owner was the Hon. Mrs Eliot. Yorke, of 
Aston Clinton, Buckinghamshire, whose collec- 
tion contained other early books on garden- 
ing, notably Boyceau's Traite en Jardinage, 
1639, which like Mollet’s later book is more 
especially important as a book of garden designs. 
The Garden of Pleasure of 1670 is in effect 
а new edition of Le Jardin de Plaiser, which 
André Mollet published at Stockholm in 
1651, when he was head of the gardens 
of Christina Queen of Sweden, but several 
new plates have been added to the 
English edition, as well as verses on the 
author by Belon, and a dedication to the 
King of England. The Stockholm edition in 
French is not а great rarity, and perfect 
copies occur in the English market every 
now and then. Quaritch in 1898 paid £29 


for the example which came from the 
library of Maurice Johnson, F.S.A., whilst 
Mr. Ford’s sold for #11 5з. in 1904. The 


full title of the English edition is :— 

The Garden of Pleasure, containing several 
Draughts of Gardens. Both in Embroyder'd 
Ground Works, Knot-works of Grass, as 
likewise in Wildernesse, and others. With 
their cuts in copper. By Andrew Mollet, 
master of His Majesty of England’s Gardens 
in his Park of St. James. In the Savoy: 
Printed by T. N. for John Martyn and 
Henry Herringman, 1670. 

lt is registered in The Term Catalogue of 
new books, Feb. 17, 1670, where it is 
entered аз “а large Folio” “with Forty 
Brass Cuts," and it was sold bound at 


£l 4s., а very high price for a new book 
in those days. Perhaps all the “Brass 
Cuts" had to be newly engraved, апа it 


may be noted that the entry in The Term 
Catalogue gives 40. as the number, whilst 
Lord Newton’s copy only contains 36, and 
that of Messrs. Ellis’s copy 35. These in- 
consistencies may be explained by counting 
double plates as single ones. 

Although Lady Cecil has unearthed from the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Charles II, 1661—1662, a good many details 
bearing on Mollet’s career in England, there 
are yet many facts which have not come 
to light, and even the exact date of his death 
has not been found. He was the son of 
Claude Mollet, head gardener of Henri IV 
and Louis XIII at Fontainbleau, who laid 
out the garden of St. Germain in 1595, and 
collected new plants especially such as had 
medicinal properties. In 1608 Claude Mollet 
planted the Tuilieries gardens in Paris. After 
his death his two sons, André and Noel pub- 
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lished his Theatre des plans et Jardinages, 1652, 
with 22 plates of designs, and of this new 
editions appeared in 1660 and 1676. It is 
not known when he took service under 
Queen Christina of Sweden nor when he 
left it. It is certain, however, that he, 
with other members of his family, was in 
England during the Protectorate, for on 
June 29, 1658, a passport was issued for 
him, his wife and servant to Hamburg, and 
on July 1 of the same year another pass- 
port was issued for Gabriel Mollet and one 
servant for ‘‘ beyond seas." Political reasons 
may have had something to do with 
their leaving England, but soon after the 
Restoration (May 29, 1660), one at least of 
the Mollet family was in England, for on 
June 30, 1660, Elizabeth, wife of Andrew 
Mollet, lodged a complaint that Wiliam 
Bentley, of Richmond, Surrey, the late 
King's woodmonger, made havoc of timber 
and wood to the value of £20,000, ‘‘and 
should be excepted from the general pardon." 

One of the first effects of the Restoration 
in England was the introduction of the 
French style in gardening. The alterations 
in St. James’s Park, Hampton Court and 
elsewhere made by Charles II. have been 
attributed to Le Notre, but Lady Cecil 


failed to find any documentary evidence 
that Le Notre was ever in this country 
or had anything to do directly with the 


alterations in the Royal Parks and Gardens; 
and there can be no doubt that these 
were done by André and Gabriel Mollet. 
A warrant dated December 10, 1661, gave 
one Adrian May the supervision of French 
gardeners emploved in the Royal Gardens, 
“to examine their accounts and see that 
they have due satisfaction," for which he 
was to receive a salary of £200 a year. 
In June, 1661, there was a warrant to pay 
to Andrew and Gabriel Mollet £240 for wages 
as the King’s gardeners," and for them to 
have the lodgings in St. James's Park 
belonging to the gardens. On September 27 
of the same year there was another 
warrant to pay the same two persons ‘the 
yearly sum of £240 for wages for the 
Royal Gardens, St. James's Park, planting 
fruit trees and flowers.” These are 
evidently two distinct payments, and the 
earlier one may have been overdue and 
the latter partly in advance. Payments 
under Charles II. were generally in arrear! 
In 1661 Gabriel Mollet sent in а bill of 
1487 French livres, or £115 sterling, for 
plants bought in Paris for the garden at 
St. James’s. This remained unpaid for some 
time, for a petition dated Whitehall, 
February 27, 1662-3, was received from 
Charles Mollet to the King for payment 
of £115 due for flowers brought from 
France by his late brother Gabriel, a 
planter in the Royal Gardens, St. James's 
Park; on this Adrian May, Surveyor of the 


Royal Gardens, reported that the flowers, 
being Anemones and Ranunculuses, were 
planted without his knowledge, and are 


only worth £14 to £18. Lady Cecil gives 
Gabriel Mollet’s most interesting detailed 
bil in full. It would seem from Charles 
Mollet's petition that his brother Gabriel 
was dead by February, 1662-3, and there 


seems to be no clear evidence that the bill 
was ever paid. 

In 1663 there was again trouble over 
arrears in money matters; there was a& 


petition for speedy payment of the workmen 
under Andrew Mollet, Chief Gardener in 
St. James's Park. Опе of the workmen 
had been in prison for three weeks for a 
debt of 40s. which had swollen to £13,” 
so that without relief he and his family 
must perish, the petitioners have been a 
year at work without a penny wages.” 
Later on, apparently in 1664, there was 
another petition for the payment of the 
workmen under Andrew Mollet in the New 
Royal Gardens, St. James’s Park, their wages 
being “half a year in arrears,” and unless 
they are paid * the gardens must run to 
ruin, and cannot supply the privy kitchen 
of the King and Queen." It will be seen 
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from these extracts that being a gardener 
under Charles II. had its disadvantages. 

There are two other interesting reference 
to André (or as he was called in England 
Andrew) Mollet. On February, 1665, s 
warrant was issued to pay John Rose, the 
friend of Evelyn and Keeper of St. James: 
Garden, in place of Andrew and Gabriel 
Mollet, deceased, £240 а year іп хасе, 
for keeping the garden. It was this Johu 
Rose, represented as presenting Charles Il. 
with a Pineapple, whose portrait with that 
of his Royal Master, was reproduced in Thc 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, of January 15, 1921.77 

The second and later document, is a 
petition from Nicolas Pillars la Brie for the 
payment of £18 due to him for his work 
as gardener at 2s. a day from December 
1664, to June, 1665, in the Royal Gardens, 
St. James’s, under the gardeners Mollet, 
“now both  dead;" according to the 
petition he came over from France with 
some trees brought over by the two Mollets. 

It seems remarkable that во keen s 
gardener as John Evelyn should no 
mention André Mollet in his Diary, nor i 
he mentioned by Pepys, though both took 
a keen interest in the St. James's Park 
alterations. André Mollet was of the third 
generation of a famous family of French 
gardeners, and probably Gabriel and Charles 
Mollet mentioned above were his brothers. 
The exact date of the deaths of André 
and Gabriel seem to be nowhere recorded 
It is, however, certain that they died 
in 1665, and probably both were 
victims of the Great Plague. He must have 
finished his Garden of Pleasure before be 
died, although it was not published unti 
five years after his death. 

From an English point of view the mos 
interesting of the plates is the plan of the 
garden in St. James’s Park; he claimed. 
further, that the designs “are all of my 
own invention and drawn with my ow 


hand." The dedication to Charles IL. the 
“invincible monarch,” as he calls him, t 
in English, and it is just possible tha: 


some friend, now unknown, may have seen 
the book through the press. W. Roberts. 





THE NAME OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM: 
AND REMARKS ON CULTIGENS. 


In the interesting editorial article on “ The 
Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants” in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for November 17, 1923. 
is a statement in respect to the proposed 
binomial for the garden Chrysanthemum 
that needs modification. This Chrysanthemum 
is a cultigen. We probably do not yet 
know its botanical origin. Ав we are not 
able positively to refer it to a definite 
indigenous species, I proposed for it ten 
years ago the collective name Chrysanthemum 
hortorum, leaving the question open as іо 
whether its ancestral indigen is C. indicum, 
C. morifolium, C. sinense, or other species. 
The point I tried to make in my paper 
quoted in Gard. Chron. is that both C. 
morifolium and C. sinense are themselves 
cultigens and therefore C. hortorum become: 
& synonym rather than the reverse. The 
synonymy stands at present as follows (and 
this disposition is followed in my recent 
Manual of Cultivated Plants) :— 


Chrysanthemum morifolium, Ram. Journ. 
Hist. Nat., ii, 240 (1792); C. sinense, 
Sabine, Trans. Linn. Soc, xiv. l# 
(1823); Trans. Roy. Hort. Soc., iv, t. 14: 
C. hortorum, Bailey, Stand. Cyclo. Hon.. 
755 (1914). 


One has only to read Ramatuelle’s originel 
account to see that he was describing 8 
С. morifolium three varieties of developed 
Chrysanthemums; and a similar case К 
evident in Sabine’s C. sinense. My conclusion, 
therefore, in the account quoted from 
Gentes Herbarum is this: “It is apparent 
that C. morifolium із a cultigen, and w* 
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have still to look for the wild prototype; 
and when the prototype is found we must 
expect it to carry some other name. C. 
and С. 
hortorum, Bailey, are to be considered as 


sinense, Sabine 


(also а cultigen), 


synonyms of C. morifolium.” 


C. indicum, L., is quite a different plant : 
and even though we find eventually that it 


has entered into the composition of the 
cultivated Chrysanthemums, or is even the 
direct source of them, we cannot properly 


expand its diagnosis sufficiently to cover the 
modern evolutions; if we were so to expand 
the 
character for the species as an indigen and 
What we 
long ago 
Chronicle, 
1889, ii, 586, 652), is quite aside from the 
is a close original 
have 
it is diagnos- 
tically distinct (whether an original or not), 


the diagnosis, we would at once lose 
thereby confuse the situation. 
are to call the plant collected 


by Augustine Henry  (Gardeners' 
present argument; if it 
of Ramatuelle’s C. morifolium, it may 
to bear that name; but if 


it may better have a name of its own. 


1 see no way to get a clear treatment in 
plants unless we 
with 
discussed in 
my Brassica paper (Gent. Herb. fasc., ii, 55) 
fasc., 
The cultigen must be accepted as 
a fact; and it must therefore be named as 
a fact, always, of course, under the guidance 
nomen - 
historic examples 
Pyrus 


the names of cultivated 
cease to confuse conjectured origins 
nomenclature. This subject I 


and again in 


the Rubus paper (l.c. 
iv, 145). 


and restraint of accepted rules of 
clature. There are many 
of named cultigens, as Zea Mays, 
Malus, Triticum aestivum, Brassica 
Phaseolus vulgaris, Raphanus sativus, 
vulgaris, Lactuca sativa, Pisum 
Rosa damascena, Dahlia pinnata, 
officinalis var. altilis. 

Perhaps it may be well to repeat that a 
cultigen is a plant or group known only in 
cultivation and possessing characters of 
systematic importance, presumably originating 


Rapa, 
Beta 
sativum, 
Asparagus 


under domestication; it contrasts with 
indigen, which is a plant group or species 
known to be somewhere native and indi- 
genous (Science, n. s., vlvii, 306) ZL. H. 


Bailey, Ithaca, N.Y. 





NARCISSUS DAPHNE. 


AT the meeting of the Narcissus and Tulip 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Tuesday, April 29th, Narcissus Daphne 
(Fig. 114) reçeived the highly coveted First 
Class Certificate by а unanimous _ ‘vote. 
Unlike most varieties of Narcissus 
now-a-days, this flower did not arise as a 
result of the hybridists’ work but appeared as 
a sport from the popular N. poeticus ornatus. 

The flower was first seen about sixteen 
years ago by Mr. F. Culpin, Senior, one of 
the pioneer bulb growers of Spalding, who, 
at that time, forced large quantities of 
N. p. ornatus for market. The custom of 
the grower, when the flowers are ready for 
market, is to cut the whole of the foliage 





with the flowers—literally to mow them 
down—and it was while the blooms were 
being sorted for bunching that a perfectly 
double flower was noticed. It was, of 
course, too late for the bulb to be marked, 
and subsequently the forced bulbs were 
planted again in the field. Mr. Culpin, 


realising that the flower was a valuable one 
and different from the ordinary late-flowering 
double-white variety (N. p. alba plena odorata), 
carefully watched this forced stock when it 


came into bloom two years later, and after 
diligent search, one of his sons found the 
plant. It was from this bulb that the 
stock was worked up. 

In May, 1917, a very late season, Mr. 
Culpin exhibited a few flowers before the 


R.H.S. Narcissus and Tulip Committee under 
the name of N. poeticus ornatus plenus and 
it received an Award of Merit for show 
purposes, as too few flowers were exhibited 
to secure" for it an award for market use. 


shown. 
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The next year the variety was again shown 
before the Committee under the name of 
Spalding Queenie and on this occasion it 
was granted an Award of Merit for market 
use. From that time onwards little was 
heard of the variety, as it was never 
exhibited, although Mr. Culpin received 
many tempting offers for portions of the 
stock. 

Last spring Mr. George Monro, whilst ou 





FIG. 114.—NARCISSUS DAPHNE: 
R.H.S. FIRST, CLASS CERTIFICATE, 
a visit to Spalding, saw the variety in 
flower, and he was so delighted with it 


that he purchased the whole stock for £1000. 
When the bulbs were lifted and divided in 


1923, the number of bulbs and splits 
totalled between 1400-1500, and Mr. Monro 
transferred parts of the stock to different 
localities in order to find in what soil and 
climatic conditions it would best grow. 

It. is almost impossible to convey any 
adequate idea of the extreme beauty of 


this flower. In form and purity of colour 


A DOUBLE FORM OF N, 
APRIL 20 (SEE P. 222) 


or climate and does not go blind; 


it resembles a perfectly developed white 
Border Carnation or even a Gardenia. The 
blooms are very full, highly fragrant, and 
possess about twenty-five ''petals." It is а 
free grower, producing stems so long as 
sixteen inches, and it flowers from five to 
six weeks before the old Double White 
variety. Therein lies much of its value, but 
it possesses other attributes over that 
variety. [t is not so fastidious as to soil 


FOETICUS ORNATUS. 


moreover, 


it wil force, and doubtless in years to 
come it will prove a popular market flower. 
When Mr. Monro took over the stock he 


desired to rename the variety Daphne—after 
his only 
name had, however, already been 
by Sir C. H. 
now 
to take over the name, and as 
of Spalding Queenie has been dropped, 
flower will be known 


under this 
registered 
his variety 1з 
allowed Mr. Monro 
the name 
this 


daughter; a variety 


but as 
has 


Cave, 
obsolete, he 


as N. Daphne, 
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THE PEAR-SCAB FUNGUS. 


(VENTURIA РІКІМА). 


Ir was in this Journal,* in the year 1848, 
that the serious fungous disease now во 
well known to gardeners as Pear-scab 
was first described. It is true that a little 
earlier on the Continent, Madame Libert, in 
Belgium, in 1832, and soon after, Desmazitres, 
in France, had given a technical description 
of a fungus occurring on the Pear, but it 
was M. J. Berkeley, that great mycologist 
and most perspicacious of early plant patho- 
logists, who first recognised the parasitic and 
destructive nature of the fungus. Commenting 
on examples sent in by correspondents, 
Berkeley wrote:—‘‘The disease was first 
observed by one correspondent three years 


m 


ago and it has become worse in each 
succeeding year. At first the leaves only 
were attacked, but now the disease has 


reached the young shoots, which are blotched 


Foii 


3. 
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FIG. LI5—PEAR-SCAB FUNGUS ON THE 
YOUNG WOOD OF PEARS. 
To right: on Doyenné du Comice; (a) healthy wood: 
(b) pustules of spores breaking through the bark, which 
is peeling off in flakes. (D) On Pitmaston Duchess; 


(bb) small scattered pustules of spores breaking through 
the bark. 


with it and in some cages quite distorted. Two 
Jargonelle Pear trees are attacked by it. 
The parasite is referred by Libert and 
Desmazitres to the genus Helminthosporium, 
but it appears to us a Cladosporium.” 

In a later reference, in the same year, 
to further specimens, Pear-scab 1з described 
by Berkeley as ‘‘a disease with which Pear 
trees were affected, arising from a minute, 
olive-coloured mould, which attacks the 
leaves, fruit and young shoots and is highly 
injurious to the general health of the stock. 
Young dwarf standards of the Nélis d'Hiver 
and Glout Morceau have been preyed upon 
for the last three years." 

In the Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1855 Berkeley 
returns to the subject, and in an article T 
starting with the words “Why do Pears 
and Apples crack, and put on the appearance 
of rifted bark?" the following wise words 
occur which, although written nearly seventy 
years ago, still merit attention: “ People 
little suspect that this ruin to their crops 
is one more example of the enormous injury 
inflicted upon plants by  parasitical fungi." 





* M. J. B., in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1848, pp. 398, 710. 
t M. J. B., in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1855, p. 724. 
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Still at the present day does many a good 
gardener, looking at the rough, corky scabs, 
or crackings, in the skin of the Pear 
erroneously attribute the injury to the effect 
of soil, aspect or weather conditions, whereas 


‘such injury, in 99 cases out of 100, is due 


entirely to the attacks of the  Pear-scab 
fungus and is easily preventible by spraying. 

The next advance in our knowledge of 
Pear-scab was made in Germany by Prof. 
K. Goethe, Director of the well-known Fruit 
Research Station at Geisenheim on the Rhine, 
who described and figured, in Gartenflora * 





FIG. 116.—PEAR-SCAB FUNGUS. 
Section of dead Pear leaf, showing the perithecium con 


taining asci and ascospores. x 200. 
in 1887, a stage of a fungus which 
develops during the winter months in the 
dead, scabbed Pear leaves (after these 
have fallen to the ground), and produces 
winter-spores. Prof. Goethe's observations, 
which were continued for eight years, 


led him to the conclusion that this stage 
with winter-spores constituted the true winter 
stage of the Pear-scab fungus, although no 
inoculation experiments were carried out to 
prove the matter. Another German mycologist, 
Prof. R. Aderhold, put the matter beyond 
doubt in 1896 by inoculating living Pear 





FIG. 117.—PEAR-SCAB FUNGUS. 


Asci: the long, cylindrical ascus is about to discharge 
its ascospores. х 265, 


leaves with the  winter-spores (ascospores) 
taken from the dead Pear leaves and found 
that they infected them and produced within 
a few days the well-known spots of the 
Pear-scab fungus. Prof. Aderhold considered ў 
that the correct name for the Pear-scab 
fungus işs Venturia pirina, and for the 


Apple-scab fungus, V. inaequalis. 


The appearance of the Pear-scab fungus 
on the living leaves, fruit and young shoots of 
the Pear has been frequently described in 
this Journal, and reference may be made to 
an article? by one of us where the stage 





* Gartenflora xxxvi, p. 293, tab. 1248 (1887). 


t Die Fusicladien unserer Obstbäume ( Landwirtsch. Jahrb. 
XXV., 875, (1896). 


1 Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 14, 1900. 
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of the fungus on the young wood is described 
and an illustration (reproduced in Fig. 115 
given. А list was included of the таге 
of Pears most susceptible to scab as regard: 
the young wood; this list includes Doyenne 
du Comice, Marie Louise, Jargonelle, Beurr 
Diel, Беште Bose, Clapp's Favourite, Pit. 
maston Duchess, and we may add that we 
have since seon Fertility with its younz 
wood severely scabbed. 

That stage of the Pear-scab fungus which 
occurs on the young wood has up to tle 
present been the only one known in this 
country which persists from season to 
season. We have now to record the occurr. 
ence in England of the true winter-stage 
which, as noted above, has been found in 
other countries. During March last we found 
this stage in abundance in а garden at 
Wye, Kent, on dead Pear leaves collected 
by the wind at the foot of a Hawthom 
hedge, close to a number of Pear tree 
which have borne  scabbed fruit for a 
number of seasons. 

The fruit-bodies (perithecia) of the fungus 
are just visible to the naked eye as minute 
dark-coloured points scattered ог thinly 
grouped over both or either of the surfaces 
of the leaf.* (See Fig. 116). 
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118.—PEAR-SCAB FUNGUS. 
Ascospores, х 530. 


FIG. 


Within the fruit-body are large number 
of asci (Fig. 117), and each ascus contains 
eight two-celled ^ winter-spores. When the 
fruit-bodies are ripe, the winter-spores are 
forcibly discharged in quick succession from 
the mouth of the neck. Prof. Aderhold 
has shown that these spores can be ejected 
to a distance of 1 cm. (= two-fifths of an 
inch). All through the spring months—from 
April or May on into June-these winter- 
spores are discharged in vast numbers from 
the dead Pear leaves lying on the ground, 
and those that, carried by currents of air, 


reach the young leaves or fruit at once 
infect them and produce the well-known 
velvety spots of  scab—the conidial or 
Fusicladium-stage. Prof. Goethe was the 


first to note that in the Pear-scab fungus 
the larger cell of the  winter-spore occurs 
uppermost in the sac (ascus) (see Fig. 117), 


while in the Apple-scab fungus it is the 
smaller cell of the  winter-spore which 
occupies this position.t Prof. Aderhold later 
confirmed this, and states that in the 
hundreds of perithecia of the Pear and 
Apple-scab fungus, respectively, which he 
examined, not one ascus was found in 


* The technical description of the fungus found on 
dead Pear leaves at Wye is as follows :—Perithecium 
flask-shaped, amphigenous, 90-160u diameter, averaging 
1314, total height (including neck) 210-2804, averaging 
2294; neck projecting 40-004 beyond epidermis of leat, 
averaging 614; setae up to six in number, often absent, 
30-524 long x 4 to 54 wide, dark brown, average length 
424; horizontally spreading, septate, colourless hyphal 
outgrowths (up to 14 in number) from the neck. 
measuring 50-180u x 3 to 4u (aver. 1284) are sometimes 
present. Asci numerous, at first oblong-tapering, 64 to 
884 x 8-]24, averaging 77 x 114, elongating to about 
twice that length before ejecting spores. — 
unequally two-celled, yellowish-green, translucent, oblong 
cylindrical, rounded at ends; upper cell (in ascus) longer 
and slightly broader than the lower, 12-lyu x 6-74, 
averaging 16 x 64, 


+ This was shown in our illustration (Fig. 82) in this 
Journal for April 5, 1924. 
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which the winter-spores departed from this 
rule. 

It seems very possible that the winter- 
spore-producing stage occurs commonly in 
lZngland, but has been generally overlooked. 


Dead Pear leaves obtained from a corres- 


pondent on March 24 from а garden near 
Barnstaple, N. Devon, have produced this 
stage in abundance. 

In Germany (Silesia), according to the 
Statement of Prof. Aderhold, it is the 


exception to find dead Pear leaves free from 
the winter stage of the Pear-scab fungus. 
Actually the winter-stago of both tho 
Apple-scab and Pear-scab fungus was found 
im this country by M. C. Cooke in 1866, 
who described* a fungus, as a new species 


under the name of Sphaerella inaequalis, 
‘fon the dead leaves of Pyrus Aria. Shere, 
Surrey (Dr. E. Capron). On Ash, Haw- 
thorn, Pear, Apple (M. C. Cooke) Appar- 
ently very common." Through the courtesy 
of the Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, and of Mr. A. D. Cotton, 


we have been able to examine specimens 
preserved in Cooke's herbarium. Among 
them is an example on ап Apple-leaf 
collected by Cooke and labelled ‘ Henlow, 


This conforms in all its 
Venturia inaequalis, — the 


Beds., Ap. 1866.” 
characters with 
Apple-scab fungus. 
Another specimen is labello:l ^* Micro-funyi 
britannici, 495. On Pear leaves, Forden ` 
(Montgomery) Mr. J. Ramsbottom has 
kindly informed us that this is part of a 
set of micro-fungi distributed by the Rev. 
J. E. Vize iu 1884. We have examined 
this, and found it identical with tho winter- 
stage of the Pear-.scab fungus — described 
above. When theso fungi were collected, it 


was not, of course, known that they were 
connected with the summer stage (Fusi- 
cladium) of, respectively, Apple-scab and 


Pear-scab. These old records of the occurrence 


in England fifty-eight = years. ago of the 
winter-stage of the Apple-seab and Pear- 
scab fungi have remained completely for- 


rotten; neither in the works of later writers, 
Б 


e.g., Мазѕеев Diseases of Cultivated Plants, 
nor in the leatlets of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, do we find any referenco to 
the existence of these records. 

With regard to the prevention of the 
Pear-scab disease, we can, now that the 
full history of the fungus is known, lay 
down certain rules as regards the best 
measures of control. (1) When Pear trees 
have borne scabbed fruit, the fallen leaves 


beneath them should, so far as possible, be 
well dug into the ground before April, or, 
alternatively, bo swept together and burnt. 
If converted into leaf-mould, this should 
not be used on ground near Pear trees 
until old and well.rotted. — (2) In pruning 
the tree, tho young wood showing the 
pustules of Pear-scab should, where possible, 
be cut off and burnt. Where scabbed wood 
is left in the tree, а winter spraying in 
March with lime-sulphur (1 gallon of the 
concentrate (1.30 sp. gr.) to l4 gallons of 


water) will do good. (3) Directly the 
blossom has set (or, better, while a few 
flowers still remain open), spray tho tree 


thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture, using a 
fine, misty spray and taking care to wet 
the under-surfaces of the leaves. Repeat 
the spraying with Bordeaux Mixture three 
weeks later. These early sprayings are of 
the utmost importance in the control of 
Pear-scab; they prevent the fungus from 
infecting the leaves and producing there 
immense numbers of spores which, in 
showery weather, pass to the fruits and 
make them 'scabbed.' 

Bordeaux mixture is, in our experienco, 
quite harmless to the foliage of any variety 
of Pear, and should always be used against 
Pear-scab; lime sulphur is not so strong a 
fungicide, and when used on some varieties, 
eg, оп William's, Bon Chrctien, may injure 
the foliage. If a Pear-treo which has been 





* Journal of Botany, IV, 248 (1800). 
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producing & crop of 'scabby' Pears for a 
number of seasons (and their number is 
legion), is taken in hand and given two 
good sprayings with Bordeaux mixture, the 
effect is certain; it will at once produce a 
percentage of absolutely clean Pears, and 
incidentally demonstrate to any sceptical 
person the value of spraying at the right 
time with the right fungicide. 

One other point of practical importance 
deserves to be noted. Investigations have 
shown that the spores of the Pear-scab 
fungus require a drop of moisture (rain or 
dew) in order to be able to germinate, 
and, concordant with this fact, many 
observers have pointed out that espalier- 
grown Pears protected from direct rain 
suffer less from scab. In special cases, as 
in the production of valuable «dessert pears, 
it might be practicable to provide mechanical 
protection from the rain; or to adopt 
another method, recommended in France for 
use in the growing of the choicest Pears 
(“les fruits de luxe"), viz., to tie on paper 
bags over the young healthy Pears to 
preserve them from becoming infected. later 
in their growth, E. S. Salmon and W. M. 
Ware, Mycological Department, South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 





COMMON GARDEN PESTS. 

AT this season of the year it 
be out of place to give a few words of 
advice on keeping in check the ravages of 
the many pests, insect and otherwise, which 
help to make tho gardeners life a burden. 

The most ubiquitous and omnivorous of 
these enemies. of garden plants is undoubtedly 
the slug, a creature. which needs no descrip- 
tion to anyone who cultivates a garden. 
The following hints are recommended as 
being the best available for the control of 
this pest. Cortain weeds, such as Charlock, 
Cresses, Mustard, Docks, and Nettles, are 
those favoured by slugs, therefore cleanliness 
and tidiness are great factors in slug control. 
Do not leave heaps of material lying about, 
such as Cabbage leaves, etc, as these 
afford harbourage to slugs. The best spray- 
ing material for keeping down slugs consists 
of a mixture of aluminium sulphate and a 
saturated solution of .lime in water. The 
formula recommended by the. Seale Hayne 
Agricultural College may be briefly described 
thus: Half a pound of good quicklime is 
added to four gallons of water. After slaking 
is completed and the water has become 
quite. cold, the clear lime water is poured 
off from the excess of lime. One pound of 
aluminium sulphate is then dissolved in one 
gallon of water and the two solutions mixed. 
Apply the spray by means of an ordinary 
hand sprayer, preferably after a shower or in 
the evening. 

Anyone growing Cubbages or Cuuliflowers 
is probably familiar with the maggots which 
attack the roots of most Brassicas, causing 
first a wilting or yellowing of the foliage, 
followed usually by the death of the plant. 
Theso insects, known popularly as the 
'" Cabbage Root Maggot,” are the larval stages 
of a small grey fly similar in appearanco to 
the common house fly. The eggs are laid 
in spring on the collar of the young plant, 
and the maggots on hatching burrow down 
to the root where they live, feeding upon the 
tissue. For a small garden the best preventive 
is а mechanical device known as the “Tarred 
Felt Disc,” which is fitted round the Cabbage 
or Cauliflower at tho time of planting out. 
It consists essentially of a small square of 
ordinary tarred, roofing felt, with two longi- 
tudinal slits at right angles to each other. 
The disc prevents the fly trom depositing her 
eggs upon the plant. Discs may be obtained 
quite cheaply from most seedsmen. Another 
good remedy, much practised in America, 
consists of the application of a solution of 
‘corrosive sublimate” in water, about a 


may not 
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cupful to each plant. Apply four times, at 
intervals of a week, from the time of setting 
out the plant. This: substance 1з very 
poisonous so must be used with саге. It 
requires а little heat to make it dissolve; 
use at the rate of one ounce in ten gallons 
of water. 

Both Onions and Carrots are very liable 
to root attacks similar in nature to the above. 
The symptoms of infestation in the case of 
the Onion are yellowing and wilting of the 
foliage, and in tho case of the Carrot, a red 
rust-like tinting of the tops. This is also 
due to the attacks of fly maggots, though 
differing in appearance and species. А good 
preventive for these attacks consists in tho 
application of a mixture of dry chalk or dry 
earth and cresote (or the waste product of 
tar distillation known as *"''green tar oil ~) 
in the proportion of one part ot the chemical 
to ninety-nine parts of dry earth or chalk. 
Dust this mixture lightly among the plants 
when thoy are about two inches high; repeat 
at fortnightly intervals. 

Growers of Celery are. familiar with the 
unsightly blistering of the leaves caused by 
maggots feeding upon the tissue between the 
upper and lower skins of the leaf. The 
plants suffer greatly in vitality, largely owing 
to the loss in leaf area due to the feeding of 
this pest. Spray in early spring with the 
following mixture: green tar oil, 1 oz.; sott 


soap, l lb.; water, 10 galls. A soap and 
nicotine spray is sometimes etfeetive,— Remove 
and destroy such weeds as Fool's Parsley, 


Angelica, and Cotton Thistle, as these are the 
wild food plants of the maggots. 
Some very destructive pests of garden plants 


аге the soil-inhabiting larvae of various 
insects, perhaps {һе worst. being the well- 
known wire worm, the larva of a small 
beetle. This creature, owing to Из great 


resistance to poisons and its long life in the 
larval condition, is exceedingly ditlicult to 
deal with. Keep the soil well aerated with 


the hoe and produce a good tilth, the wire- 
worms will then tend to come to the top 
and are greedily eaten by birds. Traps in 


the form of pieces of Carrot, Potato, or Beet 
placed in the soil are worth trying for a small 
garden. 

_ Much the same treatment will apply to 
*]eather-jackets." the tough-skinned, eater- 
pillar-like maggots of the Daddy-long-legs or 
Crane Fiy, whieh have the unpleasant habit 
of biting off the seedling plants level with 
the surface of the soil. In this case substitute 
small pieces of turi sunk in the ground as 
a trap in the place of pieces of Carrot or 
Potato. In Holland a machine has been 
designed for dealing with tbis pest on a large 
scale. It consists of a horse-drawn farm cart, 
in the floor of which has been fitted a 
machine whieh cuts a narrow trench with 
vertical sides in the ground. 1n this trench 
a supply of poisoned bran is automatically 
spread. The leather jackets, in their peregrin- 
ations over the fields fall into the trench, 
and being legless cannot climb out again. 
They feed upon the poisoned bran and are 
killed. 

A good remedy for the Big Bud Mite 
discase in Black Currants consists of a dressing 
of lime and flowers of sulphur. Give three 
dressings at fortnightly intervals. The first 
should consist of one part of quicklime and 
eight parts of flowers of sulphur, the other 
two of flowers of sulphur only. Apply when 
tho bushes are wet. The first application should 
bo made as soon now as possible. Seedlings 
affected with Big Bud may be disinfected 
by immersing them in water heated to about 
115° К. for ten minutes before planting. 

It із well to remember that healthy plants 
are less liable to insect attack than weakly 
ones, and an attacked crop may often be 
saved by the timely addition of some artificial 
stimulant which will enable it to grow away 
from the disease. This is well illustrated by 
the fact that an Onion crop badly attucked 
by the Onion maggot may often be saved by 
the application of a dressing of nitre. Kenneth 
М. Smith, The (University, Manchester, 
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THE PLANT COMMONWEALTH AND 
ITS MODE OF GOVERNMENT." 


(Continued from p. 257). 

CovER or cut off the tip of the first leaf 
of a grass seedling and the middle, motor, 
actively elongating region fails to respond 
by curvature to one-sided illumination. It 
іх therefore evident that there is often a 
definite separation of receptor апа effector 
region and one of the most interesting 
proble;ns in plant physiology is to discover 
how that gap is bridged. In animals nerves 
serve to connect the receptor organs—the 
receivers of specific stimulim—and the effector 





organs—the structures which respond by 
movement or other definite changes. But 
though many have sought for and some 


have thought to find them, those specialised 


conductors of excitation whieh are called 
nerves appear to be absent altogether from 
plants. Nome have believed that the inter- 


cellular protoplasinic fibres serve like 
to conduct impulses. It 


nerves 
may be so, but 


facts are not very favourable to this inter- 
pretation of their function. It would indeed 
seem more probable that the protoplasmic 
intercellular strands serve to transmit not 


nervous impulses but materials from cell to 
cell. There is, however, no need to carry 
these speculations further, since recent dis- 
coveries have thrown a new light and put 
a different complexion on the mode of 
transmission of excitation in plants. If a 
little miea plate be inserted into a cut 
made half way across the tissue of the 
first leaf of an Oat seedling at a short 
distance behind the receptive tip, excitation 


resulting from unilateral illumination is 
transmitted as in intact plants. But if. a 


second plate of иса be inserted in a 
second eut made on the opposite side at a 
slight distance from the first по curvature 
results: the plant remains unresponsive to 
unilateral illumination. Similarly as might 


be supposed if the tip be cut off eompletely 
апа replaced so that it rests on а plate of 
mica Introduced between it and. the rest of 
the leaf, curvature does not oceur. But if 
the tip be cut off and glued on again with 


velatine, unilateral illumination induces the 
same curvature as it does in. the intact Oat 
leaf. The receptor apparatus in the tip 


suffers no damage from the operation and 


undergoes the same  exeitation as in the 
normal plant. This excitation passes through 
the gelatine to the intact efector region 
and brings about in that region  re-distri- 


bution and changes in rate of growth whieh 


аге made manifest by curvature. "There 
would, therefore, appear to be. no eseape 
from the. conclusion that that which passes 


from receptor to effector. regions is a stimu- 
latory substance —a hormone. The message 
transmitted by the receptive tip to the re- 
neting region is a chemical message. As an 
letter in the post bag may pass many 
doors and cause no stir until it is delivered 
at the right address, so the hormone which 
evokes heliotropie response passes through or 
bv many cells without so far as is known 
producing any effect upon therm. It is not 
for their address. Only when it reaches the 
cells beyond. the growing point which have 
ceased to divide and begun to grow in 
length and breadth does the message which 
tho hormone bears become significant. 
Similar beheading and reheading experiments 
have been made by Мг. Snow in my 
laboratory. Although it might seem unduly 
sanguine to expect anything to happen after 
a root tip has been cut off and stuck on again, 
the experiment which has now been repeated 
many times demonstrates that the receptive tip 
after the operation responds to the stimulus of 
gravity stimulation and that the message which 
provokes curvature in the growing region is 
transmitted across a gelatine junction. 

(То be continued.) 





* Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday, 
March 21, 104, by Sir Frederick Keeble, F.R.S. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


SNOWDROPS. 

AFTER reading Formakin’s note on Snowdrops 
in your issue of March 22 (p. 160), the 
thought arises, which are the kinds that he 
"hates" аз being “ bloafed, over-fed-looking 
species? " And is he familiar with the better 
varieties of Galanthus plicatus and G. Elwesi 
and the many interesting forms of nivalis? 
Such forms ав poculiformis, flavescens and 


Allen's seedlings, of which I need only 
mention as an example, Magnet, a large 
handsome flower on a long pedicel (two 
flowers frequently being produced оп one 
stalk), are flowers to which very few will 
agree that his denouncements apply. 

It is true that “suitability of place". is a 
factor tending to give a proper conception 
of the beauty of Snowdrops, but what 


constitutes that ** suitability ? Formakin states 
that “on flat. ground " they seem ill at ease. 
It has been my good fortune to вез millions 
of Galinthus nivalis carpeting the “flat 
ground " by the River Ellen in Cumberland, 
where the soil is never baked dry, and in 
their season giving a carpeting of white. On 
March 31 I carefully examined a bank 
where there seems to have been formerly 
a hedge. The bank is more or less b-low 
Beech trees, and on examination it is 
found now to consist. of fairly loose soil with 
a covering of an inch or two of leaf-mould. 
Ivy is creeping over this and forms a some- 
what dense covering which yearly becomes 
deeper from the leaves which get held there 
by the Ivy. In this position--which in the 
last few summers has been almost bone dry - - 
G. nivalis is, contrary to Sir Herbert. Max- 
wells experience (p. 119), growing luxuriantly 
with leaves, like his, rising twelve inches 
above the ground. They have this season 
after two very dry years lowered: freely and 
are showing abundance of swelling seed 
pods. ` | 
PFormakin's that 


statement * Snowdrops 


only increase by offsets, never. by secl" 
made me examine those growing on this 


old hedge-bank and not only were there 
hundreds of seed pods swelling and promising 
seed, but a few plants are growing around 
the parent clumps, which, from their size, l 


take to be seedlings. l assume this. the 
more readily because for years 1 have 
saved seed from the other varieties and 


grown them on to flowering state. This year 
I hope to watch the development of these 
G. nivalis seed pods (70 to МӨ on some 
eluinps) in order. to see whether. they develop 
and ripen as well as the others I grow. 


I have also been examining some Snow- 
drops which are growing in woods here. They 
are in similar. clumps to those [ have just 


described and аге forming seed. pods, but in 
a short time will be entirely hidden by 
Nettles. Notwithstanding this, they appear to 
thrive and increase. 

air. К. О. Backhouse, of Sutton Court, 
Hereford, informs me that seedling Snowdrops 
come up in his garden walks, so that a free 
rooting medium is apparently not essentially 
necessary for the growing of thes» delightful 
spring flowers. Consideration of tho subject 
raises the question whether increase in size 
of clump. arises solely from the splitting up 
of the bulbs Examination of a elump here 
shows that this is not so, and I enclose a 
number of small bulbs which, I think, you 
will agree aro seedlings. (Yes-—lps.] They 
were taken from the inside of a clump апа 
were nearer the surfaco than the present 
bulbs. 

Does not Formakin’s experience with these 


Howers grown in a field suggest that the 
grazing down of the Snowdrop leaves is a 


the dwindling of those 
the field, while 


suffictent reason for 
planted in. that portion of 


those on which the foliage is left to grow 
and naturally. die down, thrive luxuriantly ? 


э 


My experience is that the best “manure 
for Snowdrops is plenty of well-decayed Jeat 
mould. 


May 10, 1924. 





When exan»ning the Snowdrops on the 
hedge-bank, I noticed some clumps of Von 
Sion Daffodils growing beside them. — Thes: 
have also increased largely in the size of the 
clump, but unlike the Snowdrops, produc: 
very few flowers In the woods, a smal 
bicolor Daffodil (Narcissus Pseudo-N arcissusi, 
growing seven inches or eight inches high. 
comes nto bloom as the Snowdrops fade and 
gives a pleasing effect. I wonder what kind. 
prove so * crude and tiresome" to Formak:n. 

Only one other point in the article under 
discussion calls for remark, viz., that the 
Snowdrop seems to be immune frorn disease. 
In а great many places it seems to be, 
and long may those districts remain clean, 
but that disease does attack Snowdrops is 
clearly stated in Mr. Dowson's article on the 
same page as Formakins, and some growers 
appear to have difficulty in increasing their 
stocks of the more uncommon Snowdrops on 
account of it. Personally I have not had 
any experience of the disease. 

Coming into. bloom at intervals from early 
in January, Snowdrops, with me, were over at 
the end of March, except one—a variety of G. 
nivalis--given to me by the late Mr. W. С. 
Boyd, of Faldonside, with the appropriate name 
"late-flowering green.’ This has been the 
last to flower each year. Its outer petals are 
heavily marked with green, which gives it à 
shabby appearance, but its lateness suggests 
the possibility of raising others which woull 
extend the period of flowering This year 
however. [I have no others in flower te 
cross with it. P. Murray Thompson. Heiefort. 





INDGOR PLANTS. 


CENTRADENIAS. 


THe cultural requirements of thes: warm 
greenhouse, evergreen Melastomads are net 
exacting and it is surprising that. the plants 
are not more generally cultivated. Apar 
from their value as winter. flowering plants 
the foliage is distinetly ornamental. 

The flowers of C. floribunda are suma! 
individually: they are four-petalled and 
eruciform. Jn thoir profusion they smother 
the plant, being borne in axillary and 
terminal panicles. 

C. granditlora is an excellent sabjeet for 
house decoration ; the eut sprays, pink in 
colour remain fresh over a long period. 


С. inaequilateralis, or C. rosea, as it ois 
more usually ealed in gardens, forms a 
compaet bush one foot high. 1t. is densi 
in habit and has smaller folage than the 
others mentioned: the flowers are a rosy- 
piak ond produced in terininal racemes. 

The Centrademias are readily raisèd from 


cuttings mad. of the lateral growths. The 
plants should not be over-potted: а receptacle 
five inches in diameter is large enough tor 
a specimen from one foot to two feet high. 
The compost should consist. of light. fibrous 
loam, adding peat if the loam is heavy in 


texture. FE. W. J. 


GHIESBREGHTIL. 
of Hoffmanna 
strong 


ахоп. 


HOPFFMANNIA 


Tors of old, leggy plants 
Ghiesbreghtii cut off and inserted in 
bottom heat root readily at this 
This Hoffmannia grows freely, and when 
planted in wide pans, six. to eight young 
plants together, is very effective in the warn 
greenhouse. With age it becomes * leggy, 
branching somewhat sparsely. 

The leaves are one foot in length and 
are stained purple-red, with a pronounced 
sheen. The veins are silvery and prominent. 

There is a variegated form with the 
variegation running in well-marked bands 
between the parallel veins, or the whole of 
the leaf surface may be splashed with white 
and yellow. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
crowding the angular stems in densely packed 
evmes. Fred W. Jeffery. 
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ANNUALS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


CINERARIAS. 


Tux garden Cinerarias of the present day, 
in their many beautiful varieties, are generally 


supposed to be descended from Senecio 
cruentus, a native of the Canaries. No doubt 
other species have influenced the present 


garden race, but on this point we have no 
reliable information. 

At one time the large-flowered, so-called 
florists’ varieties were most popular, and 
although still largely grown they have to a 
great extent been superseded by the more 
decorative types, as represented by the 
intermediate forms, with their taller habit, 
smaller flowers and more graceful appearance. 
At the present time these are largelv grown 


for Covent Garden market, especially the 
fine blue and rose coloured varieties, which 
аго great favourites; the market growers 


produce perfect specimens in 48-sized pots. 

The stellata varieties, both tall and dwarf, 
ure also very popular and — useful for 
furnishing the conservatory, and for decorative 
work in general. There are also Cactus- 
flowered and double varieties but the latter 
are not much grown now. 


In the florists! section, Matador, with 
Howers varying from brick-red to orange- 
scarlet in colour, is ono of the most 
extraordinary developments in the. later 


this colour 
intermediate and.stellata varieties is 


history of the garden Cineraria ; 
m the 


highly desirable, and there is evidence that 
it may not be long delayed. At one time 
desirable varieties were named and were 
propagated by means of cuttings which 


sprung from the base of the old plants. At 
the present day they are raised from seeds 
and, provided good strains are obtained, 
they come very true to character. 

Seeds may be sown 4: pans or boxes in 
a warm greenhouse from the end of April 
until July; in fact seeds may be sown during 
September, and the resulting plants will 
flower the following May. Cinerarias require 
perfectly cool treatment and may be grown 
in cold frames during the summer months, 
although low pits are to be preferred, as 
the plants are then more under observation. 

A light, rich, compost is generally advised 
for Cineraria; but private cultivators might, 
with advantage, copy the methods of the 
market growers, who use a good medium 


loam with little or no leaf-mould with the 
result that the foliage is stiffer and moro 
robust and less liable to flag «during bright 


weather. 
For indoor decoration the plants are best 


grown in 48-sized pots, while for greenhouse 


and conservatory furnishing, six-inch or 
seven-inch pots are an advantage, as the 
plants last longer in flower in tho larger 
receptacles. 

Cinerarias enjoy a moist atmosphere, and 
perfectly cool cultural conditions during the 
summer; during autumn and winter they 


are best kept in a cool, airy greenhouse, 
where a little artificial heat may be used 
when necessary. When they have well filled 
their pots with roots they enjoy liberal 
feeding with diluted liquid manure and soot, 
alternated with some approved artiticial fertiliser. 

Cinerarias are very subject to attacks of 
of green-fly and this pest must be kept in 


check by frequent light fumigations; red 
spider sometimes appears, but this is due 
to too dry an atmosphere. Mildew may 


prove troublesome during spells of dull cold 
weather, or if the plants are overcrowded, 
or weakly grown. If it appears the leaves 
should be «usted with flowers of sulphur, 
or, better still, use the sulphur vaporiser. 
The leaf-mining maggot, the larvae of 
Tephritis onopordinis, proves very troublesome 
iU certain seasons; the leaves should be 
rendered distasteful for egg-laying by spraying 
thein with a Quassia and soft soap wash or a 
а nicotine spray. ‘The benches or ground on 
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which the plants stand should also be 
sprinkled with fine ashes soaked with 
paraffin. 


COSMOS BIPINNATUS. 


Tuis annual is very useful for furnishing 
the conservatory during the autumn. I refer 
here to the ordinary late-flowering types and 
not to the newer early-flowering varieties; 
in the fact that they flower too late to be 
of much use out-of-doors lies their value for 
our particular purpose, viz, a supply of 
decorative material for the conservatory when 
flowering subjects are valuable. Seeds should 
be sown indoors during April and the 
young seedlings should be pricked off when fit 
to handle, giving them plenty of room, and 
growing them in cool conditions, otherwise they 
quickly draw up weak апа spindly. They 
are strong-growing and free-rooting plants, there- 
fore should be potted on as they require it 
until they are in their flowering pots, which 
should be ten inches in diameter. The 
plants should be stood outdoors during the 


summer, partly plunging the pots to pre- 
vent losses during wind storms.  Cosmeas 
should be treated in every respect like 


greenhouse. Chrysanthemums; they should be 
well staked and tied, as their lateral shoots 
аго very apt to get blown out. Their 
graceful habit makes them very useful for 
large groups in the conservatory and they 
are also ideal subjects for furnishing a supply 
of eut flowers. J. Coutts. 








THE WINTER OF 1923-24. 


In 1923 frost occurred early, on November 
7, when 7° were registered here, and continued 


every night of that month, the amount 
ranging from freezing point to 14? on 
November 25, 20° on the 26th of that 
month and 16° on the 27th. Nuch frost 


was severe for so early in the season and 


did a great deal of damage to the young 
shoots of many plants. Owing to the cold 
weather in May and Juno of last year 
many plants did not develop their growth 
at the proper time and the shoots were 
not sufficiently ripened to withstand these 
early winter frosts. Shrubs such as Olearia 


macrodonta, Carpenteria californica, Benthainia 
fragifera—which has suffered very much ou 
our cold soil—and Veronica buxifolia were 
much damaged, notwithstanding these plants 
have withstood the winter for over twenty 
years. А specimen of Dracaena indivisa 
planted about one hundred and fifty yards 
from a stream of water bhas been killed, 
whilst another specimen planted on higher 
ground--about fifty. feet elevation—is looking 
wonderfully well. Many Rhododendrons have 
been damaged and I doubt if some of them 
wil recover; the foliage is very brown and 
dried up. Some of the broad-leaved Rhodo- 
dendrons, such as Elsie and Mansellit have 
suffered very much; some of the crosses with 
R. arboreum are very brown in the leat 
and other types are not looking too well. 
Svergreen Azaleas have been badly damaged 
and many will not recover. Old established 
plants of the purple А. amoena has withstood 
the cold best of all. These specimens have 
been planted out for over twenty years; 
the only protection they have is a belt of 
trees and shrubs that keeps the north-cast 
winds from them. Another group of the 
sume variety is planted on a little higher 
ground and exposed to north-east winds, and 


it is surprising how well these particular 
plants have withstood the winter. It will 
not be before the summer that we shall 


know the full extent of tho winters damage 
to plants. 

Gardeners have been handicapped this 
winter and spring in such outdoor operations 
as planting shrubs, fruit trees, etc. It was 
impossible to make much progress with this 
work from early November, 1923, to the 
second week in January of this year, owing 
to the severe frost , commencing at the 
beginning of November, followed with frost 


F. 
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heavy rains in December. From the 
second week in January to the second week 
in February the weather was much more 
open and favourable for outside work, which 
was taken advantage of. Since then, to 
April 19, we had cold winds, frost, snow 
and sleet; the rainfall was not up to the 
average for the three months. February was 
comparatively dry; only 0:73 inch of rain 
fell in that month. The number of frosty 
nights since the beginning of November to 
the 20th of April was ninety-nine out of 
a total of one hundred and = seventy-two ; 
the amount of frost varied from freezing 
point to 20°, while gardens in lower districts 
registered a few degrees more. 

Turning now to the other side of the 
question, the frost has done much good in 
kitehen gardens and fruit plantations, especially 
where the soil is of a heavy nature. I do 
not suppose any readers remember а better 
spring for the working of ground and the 
sowing of seeds for a great number of 


vears. The nearest to it that 1. remember 
was in the winter 1880—-1890, when there 
were nine weeks of very severe weather, 
commencing at the end of November, 1889, 


and continuing to. the last week in January, 


1890, without a break. That winter also 
was followed by a favourable spring for 
working the ground. The winter of 1895 
was also severe, frost commencing in January 
and continuing until March, yet it was 
followed by a good season although the 
crops were a little late. kK. Neal, Tilyate 


Gardens, Crawley. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


PERPETUAL SPINACH (BETA CICLA). 


WINTER SPiNACH, Broccoli, and even many 
of the hardy Kales have perished during 
the severe winter, but Perpetual Spinach is 
proving most valuable for furnishing a con- 
tinuous supply of leaves, which make an 
excellent Spinach. 

The seeds from which our plants were raised 
were sown in August in rows one foot 
apart, and the plants were thinned to a 
distance of six or еши inches asunder in 
the rows. Any good garden soil will suit 
this Beet. The plants may easily be pro- 
tected with litter or dried Bracken Fern 
during severe weather. When the leaves are 
ready for gathering they should be removed 
to ensure à continual supply. 

CORN SALAD OR LAMB'S LETTUCE. 

From a sowing of seeds mado in August 
last we have been gathering supplies of this 
hardy salad, which is much appreciated at 
this season. It will. succeed. in any kind 
of good soil, but the situation should be dry. 

Tho seeds should be sown iu drills made 
six inches apart ¿nd tho seedlings thinned 
to six inches asunder in the rows. The 
young plants which are removed may be 
transplanted and these will provide а suc- 
cessional crop. 

A portion of the crop may be retarded 
by lifting the roots and heeling them in 
under a north wall. Two species are culti- 
vated, the Hound and the Italian, Valeri- 
anella olitoria, and V. eriocarpa respectively. 
C. Ruse, Hyde Gardens, near Luton. 


FINNOCHIO OR FLORENCE FENNEL, 
(FOENICULUM DULCE, D.C.) 


ALTHOUGH this plant has been known and 
its culture well understood for more than 
two centuries, and seedsmen have catalogued 
it all the time, its culture has made very 
little headway either in Britain. or France, 
which is the more remarkable sceing that it 
is a very pleasant cooked vegetable and 
salad, easily prepared for the table, very 
digestible and healthful. 

Perhaps the fact that it is described as а 
native of Italy has caused horticulturists to 
question the possibility of its success in 
Britain at any rate, but that reason is 
hardly valid in Franec. Tt is unquestionably 
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popular in Italy to-day, and its good 
qualities have been most highly developed 
in that country. Although the greatest 
unprovements in the plant have been made 
in Italy, and Dodonaeus and Clusius give it 
the Italian name Finnochio, Miller, quoting 
fron . Plukenet's Almagestum, 1696, gives 
the name as F. dulce azoricum and states 
* this sort is originaly supposed to have 
come from the Azorean Islands; it has long 
been cultivated in Italy as a salad herb, 
and it is now cultivated in а few gardens 
in England.” Justice, writing at the same 
date, describes its culture in Scotland also. 
In De Candolle’s Prodromus the matter is 
fully threshed out and he appears to accept 
the Azorean parentage. Unlike the other 
varieties of Fennel (which Linnaeus classes 
under Anethum) this is an annual plant, 
and if the seeds are sown in May апа there 
is fine warm weather during the summer, a 
supply may be maintained in sheltered 
districts from July to the end of September. 
The plant produces very short stalks which 
swell out just above the ground to 4 inchos 
or 5 inches in breadth and 2 inches in 
thickness. This is the part which is eaten 
after being blanched, either as a raw salad with 
oil, vinegar, etc., or as a boiled vegetable. 
The seeds should be sown in drills 14 foot 
apart, the seedlings thinned to about 6 inches 
asunder and the plants plentifully supplied 
with water. When the knotted joints are 
about the size of a hon’s egg draw the 
earth up around the plant. This should be 
done gradually as the plants develop, and 
and they will soon become blanched and 
tender. It resembles Celery in flavour, but 
is sweeter and of a more delicate odour. 
The other varieties of Fennel, being 
ofticinale plants only, need to be noted here 
very briefly. The wild, bitter kind F. 
vulgare makes an excellent sauce for fish; 
the stem of the long, sweet F. officinale, 
broken up and served up as a side dish 
raw is highly esteemed by the Neapolitans ; 


while F. piperitum furnishes the famous 
Carosella de Naples. F. vulgare is a 
perennial, the other kinds may be treated 
as annuals. ~. B. Dicks. - 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEARS. 


Lasr year the Pear crop was the worst 
that I ever remember; many trees failed to 
produce a single flower, and only a few 
varieties bore very light crops. This year 
the branches of Pear trees are studded with 
strong, promising flower buds, so that if the 
weather proves favourable there should be 
a very heavy crop of fruit this coming 
season. Pears of good size and 





To obtain 
flavour the trees should not be over-cropped, 
and this should be remembered if the 
promise of a bountiful crop is fulfilled; a 
moderate crop will also give the trees a better 
chance of building up strong fruit buds for 
the following year. 

The thinning of the fruits should be done 
early when they are quite small and again 
after it is soen which are the best and the 
most likely to grow into large specimens. 


Large varieties will need to be more 
freely thinned than smaller sorts, at the 
sarno {ипе taking into consideration the 


strength and health of the individual trees. 

Cordon trees and others that are growing 
in light, warm soils will be greatly bonefited 
by liberal dressing of decayed manure placed 
over the roots and liberal supplies of water 
in dry weather. 

Cordon Pears are usually grafted on the 
Quince stock the roots of which grow ncar 
to the surface and are very liable to suffer 
from drought; these trees should be amongst 
the first to receive attention аз regards 
mulching, etc. All trees that have been 
lifted or root-pruned recently should be only 
«paringly cropped compared with other trees 
whose roots have not been disturbed. Н. 
Markham, Wrotham Park Gardens, Barnet. 


Woodlice.—The other day when some boxes 
of Lettuces were being moved from a vinery 
to cooler quarters, I was surprised to observe 
what at first sight appeared to be quantities 
of seed-pods, about the size of Aubrietia 
seed-pods, had collected under these boxes. 
On closer examination, however, I discovered 
that what I had mistaken for seed-pods 
were the dead bodies, or at least the scaly 
parts, of hundreds of woodlice (“Slatera ” 
we call them in Scotland), and I am anxious 
to know if anyone сап suggest by what 
agency they were killed and collected where 
I found them. The boxes mentioned had 
only been in that position for about a 
fortnight, and were resting on two wooden 
rails to keep them clear of the vine border, 
so there was room for mice and voles to 
run under them, but so far this season we 
have not been troubled with either. of these 
animals. The question often asked is “How 


9 э 


can I get rid of woodlice in greenhouses ? 
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If we could solve the above mystery we 
would be in a fair way to answer that 
question. I would add that about a week 


previous the border had a dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia, l-oz. to the square yard, but 
I have never heard of sulphate of ammonia 
being poisonous to woodlice. A. T. H, 
Ayrshire. 


Ropner Park, Stockton-on-Tees.--I was very 
inteested in reading the short biography of 


Мг. W. A. Jenkins in Gard. Chron., April 
5, p. 184. I have known him over а long 
period and have periodically had the 
pleasure of inspecting and enjoying his 
work. Without doubt the summer display 
in Ropner Park compares favourably with 
that in any other park in this country, 
notwithstanding the many = difficulties with 


which Mr. Jenkins has to contend. The sub- 
tropical bedding in 1922 was magnificent; it 
was planted by the вае of the lake апа 
enclosed in a dwarf, well-kept hedge of 
Golden Privet. Nuech subjects as Coleus, 
Fuchsias, Cockscombs, Celosias, Heliotrope, 
Hydrangeas, Begonias and Palms were 
arranged with artistice taste. All other 
phases of horticulture were carried ount 
equally well in this park. Shrubs are a 
feature. The bowling greens and tennis 
courts under Mr. Jenkins’ management are 
amongst the finest in the county. Huge 
masses of choice Delphiniums, Campanula 
pyramidalis, C. persicifolia, early -flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Violas, Roses, | Larkspurs, 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, ete., are 
artistically and harmoniously arranged, all 
combining to afford enjoy ment to the public. 
Mr. Jenkins is a fine type of the old 
school of gardeners, and is ever ready to do 
a friendly action. Several of the employees 


in the Stockton-on-Tees parks have been 
with him since his appointinent in 1895, 
including the foreman, Mr. R. Cummins. 


Ernest Todd. 
Silene acaulis, Elliott's variety.—1 shall be 


glad if you will allow me to correct an 
error which crept ‘nto your report of the 
last R.H.S. Show (page 262) Among the 
Awards of Merit given by the Floral 
Committec, Silene acaulis, Elliott's variety, 
is stated to have been shown by me. The 
well grown рап of this plant was not 
either grown or shown by me, but came 
from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. In looking 
through the Aldenham exhibit I noticed 
this specimen pan and suggested that it 
should be put up before the Floral Com- 
mittee, with the pleasing result that it 
gained an Award of Merit. The award 
therefore goes to Mr. Vicary Gibbs and not 
to me, and although I was responsible for 
introducing the plant to cultivation and had 
the pleasure of giving Mr. Gibbs his original 
stock of it, I fully realise that it was 
cultural skill in producing the large well- 
flowered speciinen quite as much аз the 
distinctness and charm of the variety that 
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secured the plant the award; hence thus 
note. <At the same time it may interest 


lovers of Alpines to know the origin of 126 
plant. I collected it at Mt. Cenis in 192. 
I was ranging over a huge expanse ai 
most beautiful Alpine lawn studded with. 
among other things, Viola calcarata, Gen- 
tiana verna, Ranunculus pyrenaeus, Amermoue 
vernalis, and Silene acaulis. The Silene was 
growing in tremendous profusion, and it was 
not the well-known, small-flowered, almost 
stemless form which is so profuse in flower 
in the Alps and so shy-flowering in gardens. 
but was more akin to, if not actually, the 
variety known as saxatilis, with larger 
flowers, and stems about }-ineh high (na! 
an inch, please, as reported). And arnous 
many thousands of plants that I passed l 
suddenly came upon a great mass, whos. 
beauty and distinctness arrested from many 
yards away. All around the turf wa- 
dappled with the rather chalky pink о? 
typical Silene acaulis, whilst this one plant 
was pure, clear, soft pink—an unusual 
colour in a wild flower; the shade опе 
would expect in а very sophisticated, 
very beautiful, pale pink Polyantha Rose. 
Of course I dug out a goodly chunk. 
and in due course it was established 
here. As а garden plant it has exceeded 
all expectations. It is a good grower anda 
free-flowerer, and throughout the  su:niner 
it seems to be seldom out of  bloow. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

The Injurious Effects of the Past Winter. — Гі. 
very interesting article on the injurious 
effecta of the past winter in the garden, by 
Mr. G. Abbey, prompts me to summarise 
the effects from another quarter. Knowing 
the calcareous nature of that portion o! 
Hampshire to which he refers, and the 
injurious effects of even an avcrage winter 
in that locality, I fully sympathise with 
your correspondent. The soil conditions in 
this district are far more favourable in a winter 
like the past. A sandy soil predominates, 
chiefly over a subsoil of greensand, with a 
tendency in some parts to form a strata of 
clay deposit. This forms a porous soil. but 
rather closely packed, and consequently frost- 
resistant. The close proximity of а large 
lake, and adjoining bogland on two sides, 
are somewhat unfavourable. The rainfall 
from October to March 31 was 1555 inch. 
The effects of the unusually severe sea:on 
were noticed most in the kitchen garden, 
but owing to a close system of cropping J 
was obliged to place a large portion of my 
winters supply of Brocoli under the sheltering 
influence of a cultivated orchard of old 
Apple trees, with the result that we had an 
almost unbroken supply of heads of Autumn 
Protecting, with а succession of Winter 
Mammoth until wel in January. Brussels 
Sprouts under the shelter of a thick Laurel 
hedge gave good returns until well into 
March, and New Year Savoy finished on 
February 14. Purple Sprouting and Snow 
White Broccoli are at present giving us more 
than sufficient material for requirements, 
while Whitsuntide will carry on the succession 
until late in May. At present we are cutting 
Harbinger Cabbage (July sown) of which 
only ten plants had to be replaced; curiously 
enough from а seed bed adjoining, from 
whence they come, only about 300 plants 
survived. Spinach Beet has given us ample 
supplies. Choisya ternata on a south border 
has almost given up the desire to survive. 
while, on а western aspect, a large specimen 
is unscathed. Bignonia radicans is none the 
worse ; Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, although 
only recently established, is uninjured, whilst 
a protected Cordyline indivisa, unsheathed 
from its cover, is quite happy. Wallflower 
Orange Bedder and Cheirianthus Allionii are 
in splendid condition and need no replenish. 
ing; Sweet Williams are somewhat spotted, 
but are well filled with robust growth; 
Gunnera manicata has lifted its artificial 
covering with an unusual growth and robust 
stems. S. J. Channing, Rake Manor Gardena, 
Milford, Surrey. 
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SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER: AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

Friday, April 25.—Committee present: The 
Rev. J. Crombleholme (in the chair), Messrs. 
R. Ashworth, H. Astley Bell, A. Burns, 
A. Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, J. Cypher, 
J. Evans, G. Giles, J. Howes, J. Jackson, 
A. Keeling, E. W. Thompson, and H. Arthur 
(Secretary). 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum Everest (Princess Mary x 
Mirabeau Mastiff), & flower of large size, 
measuring almost six inches across; the 


sepals and petals are heavily spotted with 
chocolate-brown on a white ground. The 
large lip has a bright yellow crest. О. 
crispum Albatross, a flower with broad, 
white, frilled petals, the sepals slightly 
ftiusked with rose; the white lip has a 
heavy blotch of chestnut-brown. Both these 
were shown by Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Odontoglo»ssum The Prince (parentage un- 
known) А variety with large, well-shaped 
flowers, richly blotched and spotted violet- 
purple on a white ground. From 8. GRATRIX, 
Esq. 

Odontoglossum Aglaon majesticum. The Hower 
is heavily blotched with reddish-chocolate on a 
white ground; the large lip has а еер 
vellow crest. From Н. T. Pirr, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum | Fascinator aureum var. Star- 
light ; Odontiolu Coronation, Orchidhurst variety, 
Cattleya Osprey (speciosisaima Stanleyi > 
lsobel Sander). From S. GRATRIX, Esq. 

Odontoglossum crispum Lorraine; Odontioda 
Zarina (spectabile x Odta. Chanticler); O. 
Penelope (Rolfiae ~ Olympia) from H. T. 
Pitt, Esq. 

Odontoglossum promerens var. Colossus ; Odon- 
tioda Beta var. Sultun. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Brasso-Lielio-Cattleya Roumanta L.-C. Cun- 


hamiana Rex x B.-C. Queen Alexandra), 
from J. McCartney, Esq. 
Odontioda | Caíniae (parentage unknown), 


from P. SMITH, Esq. 
GROUPS. 

S. Gratrix, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), staged а group of Orchids for 
which a Gold Medal was awarded. 

A Silver-gilt Medal was awarded to H. T. 
Prrr, Esq. Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. F. W. 
Thurgood), for & group in variety. 

Large Silver Medals were awarded to 
Mrs. Bruce and Miss WricLey, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns); A. Hanmer, Esq., Buxton 
(gr. Mr. G. Giles); J. McCartney, Esq., 
Bolton; and Messrs. J. CYPHER AND бох, 
Cheltenham, respe:'tively, for groups of 
miscellaneous Orchids. 


ORCHID CLUB. 


THE meeting of the Orchid Club, held on 
May 2, was noteworthy for the fine examples 
of Odontoglossums and Odontiodas shown. 


DIPLOMAS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum | Fascinator aurcum, Craven 
Moores var. (О. Adrianue x О. crispum). 
A beautiful, light pure yellow flower of good 
shape and habit. All the segments are a 
clear self yellow; the lip is yellow lightly 
blotched with red. 

Odontioda Red Cross, Craven Moore's ver. 
(Oda. Cocksonioe x Ойт. ardentixsinum) A 
medium-sized flower of good shape, having 
all the segments a rich, deep terra-cotta red 


with & narrow white margin. The lip is 
white with a few terra-cotta red blotches. 
Both. these were shown by Dr. К. Craven 


‘MOORE. 
GROUPS. 

Dr. F. Craven Moore, Manchester, staged a 
grand group of magnificently grown Odontiodas 
und Odontoglossums. The plants, of which 
there were over fifty in the group, were all 


selected varieties ‘and carried full spikes. 
The body of the ‘group was filled in with 
Dendrobiums. ` 

В. J. ВЕсктох, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart) 
exhibited a mixed group among which were 
examples of Dendrobium Arachnites, Nanodes 
Lankesteri, Bulbophyllum Sillemianum, Cirrhope- 
talum Roxburghii, Epidendrum Staffordii, and 
various Masdevallias and Miltonias. 

Sir WiLLIAM Тном, Blackburn (gr. Mr. К. 
Williams), staged & small group of Odont- 
glossums, including a fine variety of О. 
Pescatori, O. Princess Mary, and two good 
unnamed seedlings. 

Messrs. A. J. KEFLING AND Sons, Pradford, 
showed fine examples of Lycaste Mrs. H. 
Smith, and the interesting Masdevallia 
O'Brieniana. 

Messrs. MANSELL AND HatTcHer, Rawden, 
Leeds, showed Brasso-Cattleya Oberon, Cattleya 
Schréderae and the beautiful Odontoglossum 
crispum var. Venus. 


NATIONAL AURICULA: 


IN conjunction with the R.H.S. Fortnightly 
Show at Vincent Square, Westminster, on the 
29th and 30th ult., the Southern Section of 
the National Auricula Society, held its annual 
exhibition, and although competition was not 
very keen there were, nevetherless, some 
excellent specimens. ex-hibited. 

Mr. J. Dovcras showed the best specimen 
Show aud Fancy varieties with perfect plants 
of Grand Dame, a grey-edged flower; and 
Ingelesse, a yellow self bloom. Mr. J. T. 
BENNETT Po£ secured the premier award for 
the best Alpine variety and exhibited the variety 


Roxborough. 
In the class for twelve dissunilar Auriculas 
Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, Edenside, Great 


Bookham, was the sole competitor and was 
awarded first prize. He showed fine examples 
of Scarlet King, scarlet self ; Sunflower, yellow 
self; Lord Steyne, maroon self; Grand Dame, 
grey edged; Brig of Ayr, green edged; and 
Shelma, white edged. 

For two  specunen  Auriculas, dissimilar, 
Мг. A. S. Hampton, Reading, was the only 
exhibitor in this class and showed Shirley 
Hibberd, green edged, aud Harrison Weir, 
crimson self. 

The class for a single specimens of a self 
variety attracted two exhibitors and Mr. J. 
T. BENNETT Poé, Ashley Place, S.W., was 
awarded first place with & perfect plant of 


Harrison Weir. Мг. А. 8. Hampton was 
second. 
Mr. JAMES DougcLas was again the only 


exhibitor in the class for twelve dissimilar 
Alpine varieties for which he was awarded 
first prize. The varieties included fine 
specimens of King George, gold centre; 
Picotee, white centre; Heroine, white centre, 
and Glow, gold centre. 

There were four competitors in the class 
for six dissimilar Alpine varieties and Mr. 
J. T. BENNETT PoE led with & perfect half- 
dozen plants. The varieties shown were St. 
Vincent, Argus, Jack Parton, Prime Minister, 
Roxborough and Mrs. J. Douglas. Mrs. 
Groves, Brondesbury, was second, followed 
by Mr. J. G. Baxter, Beckonham. 


Mr. J. T. BENNETT Ров also led in a 
similar class for four varieties and showed 
St. Vincent, Argus, Prime Minister and 


Roxborough. Mrs. GRovEs was placed second. 
For a single specimen of Alpine Auricula 
with gold centre, Mrs. GROvES was first with 
the variety Triumph. Mr. J. T. BENNETT 
Po& was second with Prime Minister. 
Of the six coinpetitors in the class for a 


white-centred Alpine Auricula, Mr. J. T. 
BENNETT PoE won the first and second 
prizes with two beautiful plants of Rox- 
borough, followed by Mrs. Groves, who 
showed the variety Argus. 

In the class for six dissimilar Alpine 
varieties, restricted to amateurs who grow 


their own plants, Mrs. Groves led with fine 
specimens of Argus, Miss Lowinsky and 
Beatrice. Mr. A. S. Hampton followed а 
close second, 


Mr. J. Dovoras, the only exhibitor in the 
class for twelve Fancy varieties, was awarded 
first prize; he exhibited perfect plants of 
Ingelesse, yellow ground; Mandarin, yellow 
self; Annot Lyle, pink self; Fireman, scarlet 
self, and Innocence, pale pink self. 

Mrs. Groves gained first prize for a single 
specimen of a fancy variety and showed 
Mrs. Groves, yellow self. Mr. A. S. Hampton 
was second. 

For a group of any species or varieties of 
Primulas or Auriculas arranged in а box or 
basket not exceeding twelve superficial feet, 
Mr. С. W. Mintzer, Clarkson Nurseries, 
Wisbech, was first, and showed а tasteful 
arrangement which included single and double 
Primroses, Polyanthuses of many shades of 
colour; and, among species апа hybrids, 
P. Juliae splendens, P. Crispii, Р. Mathiolii, 


and P. Aileen Airoon. The same exhibitor 
was the competitor in the class for 
twelve specimens of fancy — Polyanthus 


varieties, und showed exceptionally fine 
specimens of Fred, purple and yellow; Scott, 
ап almost black flower odged with Primrose- 
yellow; Delight, golden-yellow; Jim, rose- 
purple with yellow centre; and White Queen, 
white with orange centre. For а single 
specimen of а fancy Polyanthus the same 
exhibitor was awarded first prizo for a fine 
plant of Orange Queen, and he was also 
premier prize winner in the class for twelve 
dissimilar single Primroses, as well as for 
six clumps of double Prinroses and for a 
specimen single Primrose. 





TRADE NOTE. 


AT a recent meeting of the Land Union 
Council the following resolution was 
passed :—“ The Council of the Land 
Union is of opinion that, until the future 
of British agriculture is dealt with as a 
whole, it is useless to proceed with the 
Agricultural Wages Bill, which could only 
result in calling upon farmers to pay an 
uneconomic wage, so causing unemployment 
among agricultural workers.”’ 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Exhibition to be һа on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 1st and 2nd, in the Calverley Grounds, Tunbridge 
Wells.—Secretary, Mr. R. T. Lade, 29, Hill View Road, 
Киа, Tunbridge Wells. 
` CANADIAN GLADIOLUS Soctety.—Third annual exhi- 
bition to be held at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada, ou August Z0th and 2136, 1924.— 
Secretary, Prof. A. H. Tomlinson, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario. 

NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY.— Exhibition to be held on 
Weduesday, September 10th, at the. Royal. Horticultural 
Hall Vincent Square, Westininster.—Secretary, Mr. 
Stephens, The Limes, 17, Elers Road, Ealing, W. 13. 

BUXTON AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— 
Nineteenth annual exhibition to be held in the Pavilion 
Gardens, Buxton, on Wednesday, November  19th.— 
Secretary, Mr. A. Nevil, 1, Victoria Avenue, Holker 
Road, Buxton. 





THE WEATHER IN APRIL. 





THe weather of April was deficient in the amount 
of sunshine, rainfall, and also temperature. — Briuht 
sunshine totalled 120 hours, or an average of four hours 
daily (a distinct. deficiency). The two brightest days 
were the 16th. and 17th, with 11.6 and 11.4 hours respec- 
tively, the 19th and 24th being absolutely sunless, with 
the JUth nearly so. The rainfall was again below the 
average, ошу 1.62 inch being collected, The 24th yielded 
the most, viz., 0.3 inch, and with the exception of the 10th 
and 20th, the other rainy days gave small amounts. The 
highest maximum temperature of 58° was recorded on 
the 7th. and 2th. The lowest minimum of 32° in the 
screen Was reached on the 2nd, 10th, 12th, and 17th (the 
106, having also the lowest maximum, was the coldest 
day of the month). This gave an absolute range of 26 
and a mean temperature of 42°, which i$ under the 
average for April. On the grass, the lowest reading took 
place on the 17th, viz., 29° (7° of frost), while there was 
in all nine days of ground frost. Barometric pressure (at. 
no time phenomenally high or low) was greatest onthe Ist-- 
30.413 inches, and the lowest of 20.2598 occurred on the 27th. 
The prevailing winds, which were almost moderate, came 
from Northand Kast. Hail occurred on the oth ; snow on the 
loth, which lay on the ground from 7.15 tili noon, and 
hail on the 12th, which lay for a short time. A rainbow 
was observed at 5.30 on the afternoon of the 15th. John 
Davidson, Meteorological Station of the St. Andrews 
Provincial Committee at the Training College Gardens, 
Mayfield, Dundee, 
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Obituary. 


H. Morgan Veitch.—It із ош painfully 
regrettable duty to record the untimely and 
sudden death of Mr. H. Morgan Veitch, one 
of the best known personalities in the world 
of horticulture and a most highly esteemed 
gentleman. Mr. Morgan Veitch was at his 
office in Norfolk Street, Strand, on Wednesday, 
April 30, and after completing his morning’s 
work, he collapsed on leaving his office and 
died with appalling suddenness. ‘The son of 
the late Mr. Arthur Veitch (of the famous 
Chelsea nursery firm), Mr. Morgan Veitch has 
always been associated with horticultural 
activities, and in his practice as a solicitor 
made a special feature of all legal matters 
affecting horticulture in general and the 
horticultural trade in particular. Не was 
solicitor to the Chamber of Horticulture, 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, Federation 
of British Growers, the Horticultural Trades’ 
Association, the British Florists’ Federation 
and the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and it was only last year that he 
presided over the annual meeting of the 
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THE LATE MR. Н, MORGAN VEITCH. 


latter charity. Born in 1870, Mr. Morgan 
Veiteh was educated at St. Leonards School 
and Malvern College. From the first he gave 
evidence of exceptional ability and in 1891 
he passed his solicitors final examination and 
became Honoursman and -Kent Law Society 
Prizeman. Оп several occasions he wrote 
extensively on commercial horticultural and 
agricultural law, and over a period of many 
vears he had contributed valuable articles 
on legal matters affecting gardeners and 
‘horticulturists generally, to the columns of 
‘the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and also contributed 
most of the replies to legal questions 
submitted by our correspondents. Mr. Veitch 
was a fine athlete and it is not many years 
since he excelled in swimming, football and 
lawn tennis. At one time he was a member 
of the Kent County Football team and he 
was an old member of the All-England Lawn 
Tennis Club. In all he undertook Mr. Veitch 
proved his great ability and even as a 
volunteer he not only fulfilled his duties as 
captain in the 2nd (now Sth) Volunteer 
Battalion of the East Surrey Regiment, but 
he studied war tactics and passed with 
distinction at Chelsea Barracks. Of fine 
physique and with a commanding personality 
Mr. Morgan Vcitch appeared to have a long 
and useful future before him, but the end 
came with tragic suddenness. Endowed with 
a genial manner and a gift of ready utterance, 








it is small wonder that Mr. Veitch made a 
wide circle of friends, all of whom wil 
deeply deplore his sudden demise. In all 
good works Mr. Veitch showed the keenest 
sympathy and interest, and notwithstanding 
his onerous duties as solicitor he found time 
to do good work on behalf of horticultural 
charities, to care for lads who had little or 
no early advantages, to advocate temperance, 
and to address meetings for the purpose of 
incalculating those Christian principles he so 
admirably practised throughout his life* We 
offer our deepest sympathy to the widow 
and family, whose consolation will be that 
the husband and father was as good as 
he was clever. The funeral took place at Sea- 
ford, on Monday last, following a service in 
St. Clement Danes Church, Strand. 


Brian Wynne.—We much regret to announce 


' the death, of Mr. Brian Wynne, Secretary 


of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund; he 
died on the 2nd inst., at Feltham, after a 
long and painful illness. Mr. Wynne came 
of a gardening family, for his father was 
for a long time gardener to Miss 8. E. 
Darwin, sister of Charles Darwin, at The 
Mount, Frankwell, Shrewsbury. Mr. Brian 
Wynne assisted his father after leaving school, 
and in March, 1866, entered the gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick, 
under a scheme initiated by the Council for 
the education of young gardeners. Young 
Wynne soon showed his abilities and in the 
following year he was appointed foreman in 
the fruit department. He was very assiduous 
in studying his profession and. successfully 
passed examinations in fruit-growing, vegetable- 
growing, and floriculture, gaining the K.H.S. 
First Class Certificates in each of these 
subjects, as well as the Society of Art's 
second prize for floriculture, the first prize 
being won by the late Mr. Е. W. 
Burbidge. In 1868 Mr. Wynne accepted an 
appointment in the editorial department of 
this Journal, under the late Dr. M. T. 
Masters, and remained as sub-editor for a 
period of sixteen years, leaving to establish 
a new gardening paper under the title of 
The Gardening World. This venture did not 
prove suecessful and in 1895 he resigned his 
position as manager and editor and went 
into business on his own account. During 
all this time he was prominently associated 
with various societies and institutions, and 
was for two years chairman of thee National 
Chrysanthemum Society. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund and during the period when Mr. A. F. 
Barron was secretary, he gave much of his 
time to that charity, both as a member of 
committee and in assisting with the  secre- 
tarial work, so that it was not surprising 
that when Mr. Barron retired in 1899, Mr. 
Brian Wynne was unanimously elected to 
fill the post. Wynne had а remarkable 
faculty for remembering dates and events 
and it was surprising how readily he could 
refer to any event connected with the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle which had taken płace 
during his tenure of office, and he also 
remembered the: smallest details connected 
with the history of the orphans assisted by 
the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. He had 
a mastery of detail апа his secretarial 
duties were carried out in the most efficient 
manner. For nearly two years he had 
enjoyed very indifferent health, and for 
several months past had been confined to 
his bed. Although so very ill and suffering 
great pain he was always cheerful, and 
looked forward to resuming his duties, but 
the end came peacefully and very suddenly, 
for he passed away in a: comatose condition, 
without any pain, almost in sleep. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


BARR AND Sons, 21, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2.—Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

W. W. JOHNSON AND Sons, LTD., Boston, Lincs.— 
Flower Seeds (wholesale). 

MERRYWEATHER AND SONS, LTD. 63, Long Acre, 
W.C,2.—Garden Hose, 
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DIsEASED PEACH SHooTs: W. J. The Peach 
shoots are attacked by the fungus Clado. 
sporium carpophilum. All diseased shoots 
similar to the specimen sent for ex. 
amination, should be cut out апа bum 
and the tree sprayed when the fruits have 
set, with Bordeaux mixture containing a 
little soap. , 


DAMAGED DAFFODIL FLOWERS: Е. C. Ther 
is no fungus present on the flowers, and 
may be the damage to the  perianth 
segments has been caused by the foliag 
whipping against the  blooms: in rough: 
weather. 


FREESIAS NOT FLOWERING: J. L. W. An 
examination of the corms does not reveal 
the presence of any disease or pest, and 
it is difficult to account for their not 
rooting. You do not state how the corm: 
were harvested; it is necessary, after the 
foliage has died down, to lift the corms 
and thoroughly ripen them оп the green 
house staging, in a temperature of from 
65° to 70°, for a period of three weeks 





THE LATE MR. BRIAN WYNNE. 


MANURE FOR Narcissus Buss: В. О. |i 
your soil is deficient in lime this material 
may be applied to the ground when it is being 
prepared for the bulbs, If the soil is 
light it is better to use chalk, giving 8 
dressing at the rate of about one ton to 
the agre; if heavy employ burnt lime а! 
about half the above rates. Should you 
you intend leaving your bulbs in the 
ground for two or more years, bone meal 
or bone flour should be incorporated with 
the soil during digging operations and 
applied at the rate of five cwts. to the 
aere. ‘This manure contains both soluble 
and insoluble phosphates, and аз the 
latter are not readily available, the plants 
will benefit by the dressing in the second 
and third years after planting. A complete 
manure should also be used when the 
bulbs are planted, and a good fertiliser 1 
one consisting of one part sulphate of 
ammonia, three parts super-phosphate, and 
one part of sulphate of potash, The 
ingredients should be mixed thoroughly, 
and it is a good plan to sow it evenly 
along the drills or furrows when the bulbs 
are being set: the rate of application is 
about ten cwts. to the acre. The same 
manure should also be used the following 
year, applying it at the above rate and 
scattering it over the soil in the autumn; 
it should then be pricked in by means of 
a fork. 

Communications Received.—A. H. M.—H. E. 8- 


С. R. E.—J. W.—H. P. K.—Dr. R.—A. G.—W. E. T- 
R. M.—S. S.—H. M.—W. R. W.—F. W. J. 


May 17, 1924. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from obs:rvations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 55:3. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURR :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle O'tice, 5, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, Lonion, Wednesday, May 14, 
10 a.m.: Bar 30.1°; temp. 6)°. Weather, Sunny. 





Messrs. BRITTON AND CLIN- 
TON have prepared а very 
useful calendar of spraying 
Operations for the control 
of insect and fungous pests. The first 
part of the calendar consists in directions 
for preparing insecticides and fungicides. 
Beside the usual materials—lime-sulphur, 
Bordeaux mixture, lead arsenate, etc., the 
authors give some useful recipes for use 
for the destruction. of pests other than 
those of fruit and vegetable crops. Thus, 
for the control of flies they recommend 
one tablespoonful of commercial formalin, 
one cupful of milk and water (equal parts), 
mixed and poured into a flat plate with 
a slice of bread in it. Those who employ 
this means of destroying flies will probably 
be well advised to add some harmless 
colouring matter in order to notify, as a 
warning, that the mixture is poisonous. 
Ants may be destroyed by means of 
arsenate of soda (125 grams) sugar one 
pound, honev one tablespoonful, water one 
quart. Тһе arsenate of soda and the 
sugar are boiled with the water until thev 
are dissolved. The honev is then added, 
and when cold the liquid is poured into 
shallow dishes їп which are placed pieces 
of bread or sponge. With respect. to 


A Spray 
Calendar.’ 


Conneetieut Agricultural 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 








* Bulletin. 244. Exp rime: it 


Station, 


THE GARDENERS 


dusting versus spraying, the authors state 
that experiments in Connecticut indicate 
that a larger percentage of good fruit is 
obtained by spraying than is to be had 
by dusting. The latter serves to keep 
down insect pests, but is less efficacious as 


a preventive of fungous attack than is 
spraying. As to cost, although dusting 


saves labour the cost of materials is higher 
than is that of substances used in spraying. 
Those who wish to experiment with the 
use of dusting materials in orchards may 
try flowers of sulphur in air-slaked lime, 
fifteen parts in a hundred, lead arsenate 
ten parts. In order to make the dust 
effective against sucking insects two parts 
in one hundred of nicotine may be added. 
For aphis, kerosene emulsion, two gallons 
of kerosene, one pound of common soap, and 
one gallon of water are recommended. 
The soap is dissolved in hot water, 
the kerosene added, and the liquid churned to 
a cream, It may be diluted with nine 
times its volume of water. As a preventive 
of Potato scab the authors recommend 
soaking uncut tubers for one hour in one 
pint of formalin dissolved in thirty gallons 
of water. For the thorough control of the 
insect and fungous pests of fruit trees, 
Messrs. Britton and Clinton advise. one 
winter and at least three summer treat- 
ments. For our part we are inclined to. be 
content with a less comprehensive pro- 
gramme. They recommend a winter treat- 
ment with lime-sulphur, and of the three 
summer sprayings the first applied just 
before the blossoms open should be with 
Bordeaux mixture, and in the two later. — 
one just after the blossoms have fallen. and 
the other two or three weeks later — either 








Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur with 
lead arsenate should) be used; nicotine 
may also be added to control aphis. 
National Rose Society’s Membership.—<At 
the recent meeting of the Council of the 


National Rose Society, it was reportel that 
796 new members had joined during the 
present year. This brings the total member- 
ship well on towards 12,000. 


Conference in Edinburgh on Potato Culture.— 


Arrangements have been made for a Con- 
ference on the Cultivation of the Potato, to 
be held in Edinburgh in August, under the 
auspices of the Scottish Board of Agriculture 
and a number of Potato growers and 
merchants. At the opening meeting Mr. 
James Wood, a member of the Board, will 
give a review of what has been done by 
the Board in the registration and certification 


of immune varieties of the Potato. This 
wil be succeeded by a paper by Professor 
Watson, Edinburgh | University, on “ Field 


Trials of Potato Varieties.” 
there will be un inspection of the trials at 
the Board's Farm at East Craizs. On the 
following day, another field demonstration will 
be held at the same place, at which 
Mr. T. Anderson, the Director of the Seed- 
Testing station will explain the effects of 
degeneration and other matters affecting the 
various stocks. In the afternoon two papers 
will be contributed, one by Dr. G. H. Pethy- 
bridge on Potato Diseases, and the other by 
Mr. M. Drummond on Potato Breeding. 


British Glasshouse Industry Conference. — The 
British Glasshouse Pro luce Marketing Associa- 
tion has arranged a Conference to be hell 
in the Conference Hall, British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley, on Monday, June 2. 
Full details are not yet como»leted, but the 
following are expected to take part in the 
proceedings:—The Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, 
M.P., Minister of Agriculture; Sir Daniel 
Hall, Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry ; 


In the afternoon 
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Sir John Russell, Director of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station; W. G. Lobjoit, Esq., 
Controller of Horticulture; Sir Herbert Morgan, 
Director of many well- known firms; Н. V. 
Taylor, Esq., Deputy Controller of Horti- 
culture; Dr. W. F. Bewley, Director of 
Cheshunt Experimental Station; Geo. Jackson, 
Esq., J.P., President of National Federation 
of Salesmen ; Geo. Monro, Esq., of Geo. 
Monro, Ltd.; C. R. Smith, Esq., President 
of National Fedcration of Retailers; John 
Poupart, Esq., of Т. J. Poupart, Ltd.; 
Geo. Shawyer, Esq., of Lowe and Shawyer, 
Ltd., and others. Tickets for the Conference, 
including admission to the exhibition, may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Association, Bank Cornea, Cheshunt, at the 
reduced price of ]1/. each, but as the 
accommodation is strictly limited to five 
hundred seats and no one will be admitted 
to the Conference without a special ticket, 
early application is necessary. 





Road Trees. to а question by 
Lt.-Col. Ashley, Mr. Harry Gosling stated 
in the House of Commons that he hopes 
an opportunity may present itself for 


introducing a short bil to enable the Road 
Fund to be used for road-side tree planting 
and to enable local authorities to spend 
money on the same object. 


Sale of the Ashtead Park Orchids.—The 
collection of Orchids formed by the late 
Mr. Pantia Ralli, at Ashtead Park, Epsom, 
were sold during last week by Messrs. 
Protheroe and Morris and realised £3,400. 
The sale was continued over three days and 
in all опе thousand lots were disposed of. 
The highest price—1]25 guineas —was obtained 
for a “plant of Odontoglossum  crispo-Solon 
Carminetta, which received the First Class 
Certificate of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on May 24, 1921. The sum of sixty guincas 
was obtained for the late Mr. Ralli's fine 
form of Odontoglossum St. George. 


International Professional Horticultural Feder- 





ation.—l he International Conference of the 
Fédération  Horticole Professionnelle Inter- 
nationale will be held at the Connaught 


Rooms on May 28 and 29, when Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard, President for this year, will preside. 
The programme as at present arranged is 


that the delegates shall visit the Chelsea 
Show on Tuesday, May 27; opening of 
Conference at Connaught Rooms in the 


afternoon of May 28, to be followed in the 


evening by a banquet given by the Royal 
Horticultural Society at the Hotel Cecil, 


The Conference will be continued on Thursday 
morning, May 29, and there will be an 
official luncheon at the Connaught Rooms; 
the luncheon, also a dinner and cabaret 
snow at the Trocatcro in the evening are 
being arranged by the Chamber of Horti- 
culture, Horticultural Trades’ Association, 
British Florists Federation and the Horti- 
cultural Club. On Friday, Мау 30, the 
delegates will visit the East Malling Experi- 
mental Station, where they will be entertained 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
Ministry will also entertain the delegates to 
dinner at Lancaster House in the evening 
of that day. 


Visit of Queen Mary to Kew.—Accompaniy 1 
by the Duchess of York, Her Majesty 
Queen Mary paid a private visit to the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, on Friday afternoon, 
May 9. Entering by the Lion Gate the 
Roval visitors first visited the Rhododendron 
Dell and passed from there to inspect the 
Magnolias in the Azalea girden. The large 
group of Pyrus floribunda on the mound | 
near tho Tropical Water Lily House next 
claimed attention, and from there the 
Queen and Duchess crossed to the Broad 
Walk to inspect the early-flowering Dutch 
Tulips. Cambrilg» Cottag» girlen was next 
visite 1, but before leaving by the main 
entrance the Queen took the Duchess of 
York to see the Mailenhair Treo planted 
by Her Majesty last November on the site 
of the Sun Temple. 
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Sugar Immune to Mosaic Disease.—In view 
of the seriousness of mosaic disease of 
Potatos and other crops, the fact that a 
variety of Sugar Cane is immune to mosaic 
disease is one of great importance. The 
discovery and testing of the immune variety 


is described by Mr. V. Villamin* апа 
should serve to stimulate the quest of 
immune varieties of other plants to this 


obscure disease. 


New French Horticultural  Journal.— The 
* Presses Universitaires," a publishing house 
of Paris, has brought out the first number 
of a new journal of horticultural and scientific 
interest, with the title of “La Revue de 
Pathologie Végétale et d' Endomologie Agricole." 
It is intended to interest all who make a 
study of plant diseases and pests, and of 
the means for their destruction and pre- 
vention, and to form а liaison between 
scientists, entomologists, mycologists, апа 
practical growers. It should be useful in 
disseminating a knowledge of the best and 
most up-to-date methods. 


New Park for Dunbar.—-A considerable time 
ago Dunbar Town Council approved of a 
proposal to acquire land at the north end 
of the town for an additional public park, 
and this proposal was approved by a plebis 
cite of the ratepayers. A special meeting of 
the ‘Town Council was held a few days ago 
when Provost Aitken made the intimation 
that a generous donor, who wished to remain 
anonymous, had given the purchase price of 
£1,800. The Provost expressed on behalf of 
the Council and inhabitants their deep 
gratitude to the donor for this munificent 
gift. 

Appointments for the Ensuing Week. —Tuesday, 
May 20: Croydon and District Horticultural 
Society’s meeting; Winchester Horticultural 
Society's lecture. Thursday, May 22: Royal 
Botanic Society’s meeting. Friday, May 23: 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society’s meeting. Saturday, May 24: Wake- 
field and Northern Tulip Society's show 
(4 days). 

“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Blistering of Peach Leaves.—Frost is 
not the direct cause of this evil; as far as 
my experience goes, blistered leaves are 
chiefly caused by the roots (not the branches 
or buds) being placed in uncongenial 
circumstances; | damp cold roots produce 
watery unripened wood, with immature buds, 
which, in their turn, produce blisterel leaves. 
This season, when disbudding a Nectarine, 1 
was struck with the fact that almost every 
leader produced blistered leaves, and that the 
buds at the bottom of the shoot 
almost all healthy. This tree is on ап east 
wall; its roots are deep in an uncongenial 
soil, it does not ripen its wood well, and 
therefore (I think) the effect is blistered 
leaves, in proportion to the dampness and 
coldness of the autumn and unripeness of 
the wood. Two years ago I lifted two 
voung trees from the same wall, which were 
in а very bad state. I took them to a 
south wall, kept their roots dry and shallow 
in a good loam, and they are now two of 
the most healthy trees in the garden. This 
season I lifted several old trees, which were 
very unhealthy. I found their roots in à bad 
state and I treated them in a similar 
manner. One or two of them are recovering ; 
the others, I am afraid, were too far gone 
before the remedy was adopted, otherwise, 
1 feel satisfied that this treatment would 
prevent the blistering of the leaves, and that 
placing the roots in congenial circumstances 
is the first and most important step towards 
restoring the unhealthy tree to fruitfulness 
and vigour. J. Mundell. [But why or how 
can roots produce the supposed effect ? ]. 
Gard, Chron., May 19, 1849. 

Publications Received.—Chrysanthemums: How 
to Grow Blooms for Exhibition and Home. By 
James Wood. Obtainable from Mr. L. С. 
Philpott, 1, Watkin Road, Folkestone. Price 
ls. 7$d., post free. 


*Sugar, Vol. 25, 7. New York, 1923. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Flower Seeker.* 


Tuis small book of 184 pages is intended 
for those collectors of flowers who 
knowledge of botany, nor of the 
terms used in describing plants. 

The flowers dealt with are those which 
one may expect to find during the spring 
and summer months; and spring and summer 
are terms that the collector must bear in 
mind when reading the synopsis. The sections 
of the book are grouped under seven headings 


technical 





FIG, 


relative to the habitat of the flowers, such 
as waysides, banks and hedgerows; fields, 
meadows and pastures, etc. Thus the user 
of the book must first study the arrange- 
ment of its contents, pay attention to the 
nature of the habitat, and then look down 
the synopsis till the heading applies to the 
situation in which the plant was growing. 
Under the synopsis for spring flowers those 
with four and five petals are arranged in 
groups respectively under white, yellow, red, 
blue, deep blue, purple, yellow-green, brown- 





* The Flower Seeker. A Simple Guide to the Identification 
of Wild Flowers. By Forster Robson. Cassell & Company, 
Limited, London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


have no 


green and brown. Other characters are 
taken in, such as two-lipped, and Pea flowers, 
or small ones arranged in spikes. The 
synoptic descriptions are usually very brief, 
but the common name is given at the end 
of each and reference given to the page in 
which a more detailed description appears. 
The book includes 400 species, and if the 
reader is enthusiastic enough to determine 
half of them, he or she will want a more 
comprehensive book. 


The frontispiece to 
photograph of @Œnanthe 


the work is a 
fistulosa, but un- 


119.—NARCISSUS MASTER ROBERT. 
A.M., Midland Daffodil Society, April 24, 


A large, golden-yellow, Trumpet variety (see p. 259). 


fortunately the three plants described on 
pages 138 and 139 do not refer to the 
picture, which is named Water Dropwort, 


whereas the descriptions give Common Water 
Dropwort, Hemlock Water Dropwort and 
Fine-leaved Water Dropwort. The reader 


may look a long time before finding Echino- 
phora, which has long ceased to exist on 
the sandy shores of Kent, Dorset and 
Lancashire. There are two good indices, 
namely, of the common and Latin names. 
The printing and editing are good; the 
sixteen photographs should prove serviceable 
to beginners, while the drawings of leaf 
forms and flower forms should be helpful to 
beginners in the identification of wild a ag 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Cymbidiums.—These handsome plants аге 
now the most popular Orchids in cultivation. 
The graceful spikes and rich colourings of 
the flowers have caused them to become 
invaluable for decorative purposes, either 
when growing on the plants, or as cut 
blooms. The majority of both species and 
hybrids flower during the spring. There 
is no necessity to disturb the roots 
annually, and re-potting should only be done 
when the compost has become exhausted, 
or the plants have outgrown their receptacles. 
Jf re-potting is considered necessary it 
should be done soon after the flower scapes 
are removed. The roots are thick and 
fieshy, and as they are freely produced, 
ample pot room should be provided. 


Method of Potting Cymbidiums—The rooting 
medium for Cymbidiums should be of a 
retentive nature, and may consist of one 
half its bulk of good fibrous-loam and the 
rest of half-decayed Oak leaves and Osmunda 
or Al fibre, with sufficient crushed crocks to 
render the mixture porous. In re-potting 
disentangle the roots as much as possible 
without breaking them, and pick out loose 


portions of the old compost with a pointed 


stick. Place clean crocks in the pot to 
about one quarter its depth, work the soil 
well between the roots, and let the surface 
of the compost be one inch below the rim 
of the receptacle. Such species as С. 
Lowianum, C. insigne and the many 
beautiful hybrids of this class, are best 
cultivated in ordinary flower pots, whilst 
those with pendulous flower scapes, of which 
С. Devonianum and С. tigrinum may bc 
cited as examples, are best grown in pans, 
and suspended from the roof rafters. 


Treatment after Potting. —Cymbidiums should 
not be subjected to a high temperature as 
this causes them to be attacked by red spider 
and scale insects. The plants grow well and 
flower freely in a light position in the cool 
Odontoglossum house. Well-rooted specimens 
in robust health require liberal supplies of 
water, and when moisture is applied, care 


should be taken to soak the compost 
thoroughly, which should be allowed to 
become moderately dry between each appli- 
cation of water. Cymbidiums are not 


difficult subjects to grow from seeds; we 
raise а large number each year at Gatton 
by a similar method to that employed for 
raising Cattleyas. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Ву W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Nymphaeas. — Until comparatively recent 
times water-garden colour schemes had to 
be restricted to the surroundings of the 
lake, but the introduction of the beautiful 
Marliacea Nymphaeas enables the planter to 
carry his scheme on to the surface of the 
lake and be-gem it with masses of colour of 
innumerable shades. ‘These beautiful plants 
flourish equally well in tanks, small ponds 
or extensive lakes, with an average depth 
of two or three feet of water, and provide à 
wealth of flowers during the whole summer 
and autumn. The present is a suitable time 
for planting these Nymphas or overhauling 
those in the lakes and ponds.  Nymphaeas 
grow freely in the rich mud deposit of a 
lake or pond, hence, when planting in these 
positions the work is of the simplest and 
consists in placing the plants in old wicker 
baskets, with soil to weigh them down, and 
dropping them into the required positions. 
Plants grown in tubs in the fountain basin 
in artificial tanks will need annual overhaul- 


the laterals have been pinched out. 


ing. They may be grown for two or three 
years in the same tubs, but annually, at 
this season, as much as possible of the old 
soil should be removed, substituting a rich 
compost in which a liberal supply of decaying 
vegetable matter has been incorporated. When 
overcrowding is apparent the plants should 
be divided and given more room. For lakes 
of large size the following varieties will be 
found  useful:—N. Marliacea alba, N. M. 
carnea, N. M. chromatella, N. M. flammea, 
N. M. rosea and N. M. rubra punctata. N. 
tuberosa with its varieties Richardsonii and 
rosca are also of vigorous growth and suitable 
for the larger areas. For small ponds or 
basins N. Laydekeri and its varieties fulgens, 
liliacea, rosea, prolifera and purpurata are 
beautiful, while the varieties of the odorata 
group including alba, rosea, sulphurea and 
sulphurea grandiflora are additionally charm- 
ing by reason of their medium-sized flowers 
and delightful fragrance. 


Dahlias.—Old stools of Dahlias which have 
remained in their resting quarters will be 
better planted out now. By the time they 
have made growth danger of frost will be 
over and, if left longer inside, they will make 
etiolated growth and the plants become weak- 
ened. Young stock raised from sceds or cuttings 
should be grown on under cool conditions to 
prepare the plants for setting out-of-doors in & 
few weeks time. Plants which have been 
wintered outside by dense protecting material 
should receive attention. Тһе protecting 
material will have become consolidated and 
should be removed entirely, substituting a 
little light, dry litter until danger of frost 
is over. 

Planting. — Many of the hardier bedding 
plants, such as Antirrhinums, Dianthus, East 
Lothian Stocks, Border Chrysanthemums and 
Phlox Drummondii, may now be safely 
transferred to their flowering quarters, pro- 
vided they have been sufficiently hardened. 
Where Fuchsias, — Marguerites, — Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, ete., are used for the decora- 
tion of vases and other receptacles in 
sheltered positions they may also be planted. 
Make every possible preparation for the 
reception of plants of a more tender nature 
so that the work of planting may be 
carried out expeditiously when bedding out 
is in full operation. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By Т. PATBMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

The Late Vinery.—The latest vines are 
making good growths. Two of the varieties 
generally grown in late vineries are Appley 
Towers and Black Alicante. These vines are 
sometimes a bit troublesome with regard to 
their growths breaking out at their bases 
when attempting to tie them to the wires in 
their early stages of growth. For this reason 
the training of the shoots of these varieties 
is best deferred until such time as the tips of 
Other 
varieties that need a little extra care in this 
respect are Lady Hutt and Mrs. Pearson; 
both these varieties make strong growths. 

Young Vines.—Where the propagation of 
Vines from eyes was undertaken as advised 
in a previous calender, the Vines will now 
be ready for placing in 7T-inch pots. А 
suitable compost for this potting consists of 
good fibrous loam, old mortar rubble, and 
a little coarse bone meal with charcoal 


added to render the mixture porous. I do 
not favour the uso of manures of any 
description for this potting. Maintain a 


moist, growing atmosphere by damping the 
floors and walls and syringing the young 
Vines overhead whenever the outside con- 
ditions are favourable. Maintain a minimum 
night temperature of 65°. 

Early Vines.—With the outside conditions 
far from satisfactory for the early forcing 
of Grapes the daily operations required in 
the early houses need to be carried out 
with the greatest care. Those who have 





maintained a high tem 
by the use of the re heat rather than 
a lesser amount oof warmth as | 
have recommended in these notes, should 
keep a sharp watch for red spider, and i: 
this pest is detected the leaves should be 
sponged with a mixture of soft soap and 
sulphur. In the early house the Grapes wil 
have passed their seeding stage, and  un- 
mediately this is noticed they should receive 
some assistance in the form of liquid or 
artificial manure; if liquid manure is used 
it should be warmed to the temperature of 
the house When the Grapes аге swelling 
the vines will require plenty of moisture 
and feeding with stimulants to assist them tu 
finish their crop to perfection. Examine the 
bunches and if they appear crowded remove 
a few of the smaller berries. Where th- 
vines are heavily cropped and any doubt 


rature in the vinerx 


exists with regard to obtaining а good 
finish it will not be advisable to maintam 
a high temperature at night. Should the 


weather prove cold a minimum temperature 
of 60° wil be most suitable. Ventilat« 
the vinery freely during the early part o: 
the day, but close the house early in the 
afternoon in order that the temperature may 
risc to 85° to 90° with sun heat; this 
amount of warmth, together with plenty ot 
atmospheric moisture, will favour the swell- 
ing of the berries considerably. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. 8m GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Gesnera.—The corms of these plants which 
flowered last winter and have been treated 
as advised in a previous calendar, should bv 
now be thoroughly ripened. They should he 
turned out of the pots forthwith and be 
repotted in a light compost of peat, loam. 
leaf-mould and sand. The pots should be 
well-drained. Four or five corms of the 
strongest - growing varieties may be placed 
in & 6-inch pot; the weaker-growing sorts 
should be jgrown in smaller-sized pots. An 
alternative plan is to start the corms by 
placing them thinly in shallow pans, after- 
wards carefully transferring them to their 
flowering pots when an inch or two of 
growth has been made. Cover the corms 
lightly with soil and place them sufficiently 
low in the flowering pots to allow room for 
later top-dressings. Very little water [should 
be afforded the plants during Ше early 
stages of growth, but а moist atmosphere 
should be maintained; the planta should 
be shaded from bright sunshine. They may 
be grown in а warm greenhouse or in the 
coolest part of the stove. 


Lilhiums.—L. speciosum and other stem. 
rooting varieties growing in pots will require 
close &ttention in the matter of top-dressing. 
without which the plante will wither away tor 
lack of nourishment. The soil used for top-dress- 
ing should be made of richer quality than that 
in which the bulbs were potted, by the inclusion 
of some well-decayed manure from a spent 
hotbed. Avoid coddling the plants or the 
best results wil not be attained. They 
require an abundance of water during their 
growing season, and a sharp watch should 
be kept to see that the tips of the growths 
are not injured by green fly. 


Lachenalias. — Success in the culture of 
Lachenalias, which should be grown with as 
little artificial warmth as possible, depends 
very largely on the treatment they receive 
after flowering. Water should then be given 
sparingly and, after the leaves die down, 
moisture should be withheld altogether. ‘The 
pots should then be laid on their sides on 
a warm shelf or in a frame which is fully 
exposed to the sun. The house or frame 
should be drip-proof, for the plants should 
be kept absolutely dry during their period 
of rest. The least moisture at this stage 
will start them into growth. If this should 
take place before they are potted the 
flowering quality of the bulbs will be much 
injured. Potting should be done in August. 
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By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Apple Sucker and Codlin Moth.—A close 
watch should be kept for these pests; as 
soon as they appear the trees should be 
sprayed with a solution of arsenate of lead 
paste worked to the consistency. of cream, 
and one pound will make about twenty or 
twenty-five gallons. Every part of the tree 
should be wetted with the fluid, therefore 
the spraying should be done before the 
leaves curl, otherwise the insects are diffi- 
cult to dislodge. Fruit trees should not һе 
sprayed when they are in bloom; lead 
arsenate is very poisonous, and only a 
responsible person should be permitted to use it. 


Thinning Fruit Blossom.—Where time can 
be spared and fruit blossom is very abun- 
dant, it is well to thin the weaker blossoms 
when they are in the bud state. More 
especially does this apply to Cherries and 
Plums, as they cannot possibly set all the 
bloom which develops in large trusses. If 
fruit trees are relieved in this manner when 
bloom is so abundant as it is this spring, 
there would be more possibility of their 
blooming well the next season. The stronger 
the bloom the less liable is it to injury by 
frosts or cold winds. 


General Remarks.—At the time of writing 
hardly a flower is fully open on Apple 
trees. I have never known the flowers to 
be so late or so slow in expanding. There 
is a fine show of Pear blossom, and most 
of it is strong and looks like setting well. 
Cherry trees also are well furnished with 
blossom, and & sharp watch should be kept 
for the presence of black fly, which is a 
great pest of these trees. Syringe them 
with diluted Quassia extract and repeat the 
spraying on one or two occasions if the 
first application is not effectual. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FEENEY 

The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 
Potatos.—The planting of all main crop 
Potatos should now be completed. Tubers in 
store should be examined with a view to 
removing bad ones and rubbing off any 
shoots that have sprouted. The remainder 
should be kept in cool storage where a free 
circulation of air can be allowed. The shed 
in which Potatos are stored should be shaded 
from sunshine, and preferable on the back of 

a north wall. 


Scorzonera.—This vegetable may be sown 
now. The seeds should be sown in rich soil 
which has been well tilled to а reasonable 
depth. Sow the seeds in drills made twelve 
inches to fourteen inches wide, and so soon 
as the seedlings are fit to handle thin them 
to ten inches or twelve inches apart. 


Beet.—The main crop of Beet may be 
sown now, both Globe and  long-rooted 
varieties, in a situation free from the shade 
of trees. If extra long roots are required 
bore holes in the soil with a crowbar and fill 
them with fine soil, pressing it down fairly 
firmly and sowing three seeds at each station. 


Runner Beans.—These Beans may now be 
sown in soil that has been prepared previously. 
Take out a trench, as for Celery, and fill it 
with well-decayed manure, placing the soil 
on top of the dung. Place the seeds twelve 
inches apart and not too deeply. Dust the 
surface of the ground with soot as a 
deterrent to slugs, which are very destructive 
to the seedlings as they are just coming 
through the ground. 


General Remarks.—The old stalks of winter 
greens should be pulled up, for they are very 
exhaustive of the ground. Successional crops 
of Peas may be grown on sites that have 
had a moderate dressing of farmyard manure. 
In digging the ground the surface soil should 
be broken finely for the reception of the 
seeds; if the ground is allowed to get hard 
and dry several weeks may elapse before a 
suitable opportunity occurs for pulverising it. 
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SAXIFRAGA LATEPETIOLATA. 


Tnis interesting plant is a member of а 
small group of the genus known by the 
name of ** Nephrophyllum,” the best known 
species of which is our native meadow plant, 
Saxifraga granulata. Others of the group 
are another native, S. cernua, which is 
found on the schistose rocks, near the top 
of Ben Lawers, and S. irrigua from Asia 
Minor, which is one of the best in this 
section, with divided, palmate leaves and 
large white flowers in June and July. 

S. latepetiolata (Fig. 120) is a biennial 
growing nearly one foot high and comes 
from Spain. The first year from seed it 
forms a handsome rosette of lobed leaves 
on long stalks, and in the following spring 
sends up a branching stem on which develop 
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the other. The plant had increased to several 
feet in diameter, with amazingly healthy foli- 
age and it produced many of its delightful 
flowers. Planted there in sandy soil con- 
taining peat, and left undisturbed for years, 
this splendid specimen was an example: of 
the capabilities of the Haberlea in gardens 
when the conditions are congenial. Another 
point which requires consideration is that of 
water. The Haberlea will endure a con- 
siderable amount of hardship through drought, 
but the best results cannot be obtained if 
the plant is exposed to drought for long or 
even short intervals. This is not to be 
taken as advocating the conditions of a 
bog, but simply that the plant should never 
be allowed to suffer from want of water in 
dry weather. 

It is difficult to overpraise the charms of 
Haberlea. It reminds one of a Strepto- 
carpus, more than of a Gloxinia, to which 





FIG. 
panicles of white flowers in April and 
May. The whole plant is thickly clothed 


with soft hairs and is very liable to suffer 
from damp in winter. It should be grown 
in pots in gritty soil and kept dry during 
the winter in a cold frame. So far it has 
not proved hardy in this country. W. I 


HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS. 


IN the cultivation of Haberlea  rhodo- 
pensis shade is essential to ensure success. 
I have seen many plants in gardens in the 
most varied districts in the British Isles, 
and in no case have I observed really good 
Haberleas in situations exposed to full 
sunshine, although in practically every case 
where the plants were in shade they were 
pictures of health and beauty. Though 
Haberlea rhodopensis is generally grown in 
crevices of the rock garden, the most 
glorious plant I have ever seen was growing 


on а mound of soil and stones, with the 
plant between the stones on the top, and 
overhung by a shrubby Spiraea, and in 


such a position that not a ray of sunshine 
could reach it from one end of the year to 


120.—SAXIFRAGA LATEPETIOLATA. 


some would liken it. There is much charm 
in the wrinkled, roughish leaves and the 
numerous flowers of а delightful violet, 
whose beauty is heightened by the yellow 
throat. 


ANTHEMIS AIZOON. 


Tuts beautiful little plant is also known as 
Achillea ageratifolia, A. serbica and A. Aizoon, 
but I prefer to adhere to the old familiar 
name of Anthemis Aizoon, by which I 
have known it for very many years. It 
is one of the best Alpine plants оп 
account of its beauty, its hardiness and its 
ease of culture, as well as for the fact that 
it may be employed in numerous ways for 
the adornment of the garden. It loves a 
sunny spot, and should be planted in loam 
and peat or leaf-mould and sand; but it is 
not too particular as to soil. It appears to 
like lime, but this material is not essential 
to success. This Anthemis looks lovely in 
crevices of rocks or on flat places їп the 
rock garden. It is charming when planted 
in a wall garden; and, although seldom used 
for the purpose, supplies a charming edging 
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for & border of hardy flowers. It is easily 
propagated; cuttings strike readily, whilst 
large plants may be divided with ease, and 
seeds give a ready means of raising a good 
stock in & short time.. 

Anthemis Aizoon is a truly charming little 
plant with its silvery-white, attractive leaves 
and its modestly pretty Daisy-like flowers 
with white rays and discs, on stems five or 
six inch»s high, the blooms lasting fresh for a 
considerable time. It blooms from May 
onwards.—S. Arnott. 


GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


From а gardener’s view-point the only 
redeeming feature in the weather of March 
and most of April has been its unusual 
windlessness. Throughout the winter there 
has been a singular absence of violent gales 
on the south-west coast of Scotland. We 
had a sharp frost in November; thereafter 
& long track of rainy weather, mostly cold, 
but practically frostless, till in the second 
week of March the mercury registered 13° 
of frost on two consecutive nights, which 
not only destroyed all blossom on Rhodo- 
dendron barbatum, R. Fargesii, R. oreodoxa, 
R. fulgens, etc. but wrought more wide- 
spread mischief than I have known to be 
done by a much lower temperature. Frost 
on nearly every night from the middle of 
March till Good Friday (18th April) bene- 
ficially retarded precocious growth in several 
species of flowering shrubs; and now there 
ig developing a fine display upon Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum and others not among 
the earliest to bloom. As this has proved 
to be the most trying season of the last 
twenty years in our district, it may be 
useful to record its effect upon some of the 
newly introduced shrubs and herbs, аз well 
as some others of doubtful hardiness. Those 
marked * in the following list are trained 
on a wall; those sheltered by a wall but 








not trained on it are marked |; the rest 
are all in the open. 
UNHURT. 
Abutilon vitifolium, — *Abelia floribunda, 
*Berberidopsis corallina, Choysia ternata, 


TCyrila racemiflora, Drimys Winteri, Diplo- 
pappus fulvida, Embothrium coccineum, Eucry- 
phia pinnatifolia, E. cordifolia, E. Billardieri, 
Fritillaria libanotica, Genista hispanica, Heli- 
chrysum antennarium, Hippeastrum (Habran- 
thus) pratense, Illicium religiosum, *Lapageria 
rosea, Lycoris squamigera, Mutisia decurrens, 
{Mitraria coccinea, Nerine Bowdeni, Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Philesia buxifolia, Piptan- 
thus nepalensis, Pittosporum Ralphii, Pieris 
formosa, P. japonica, P. taiwanensis, 
Rhododendron arboreum, К. adenogynum, 
TR. bullatum, R. crassum, R. ciliatum (some 
flower buds frosted), TR. Edgeworthii (also 
grown as an epiphyte) Б. glaucum, R. 
hippophaeoides, tR. megacalyx, R.  nerii- 
florum, TR. Scottianum, Б. sino-grande, R. 
Griffithianum, R. oreodoxa (flowers frosted), 
К. Fargesii (flowers frosted), R. glishchrum, 
R. habrotrichum, БВ.  Soulei, etc., ote.; 
Rhaphiolepis Delacouri, R. ovata, Senecio 
Huntii, S. Grayi, S. Buchananii, S. Munroi, 
Styrax — Wilsoni, Umbellularis californica, 
*Camellia reticulata, Veronica salicifolia, V. 
parviflora, V. Traversii, etc., Viburnum Carlesii, 
Carmichaelia australis, Notospartium Car- 
michaeliae, Cordyline australis, — Phygelius 
capensis, and Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius. 


INJURED. 

Arbutus Menziesii, Calceolaria integrifolia, 
TC. violacea, Cistus purpureus, *Clianthus 
puniceus, TMutisia ilicifolia, Polygonum equiseti- 
forme, Thamnocalamus Falconeri (25 feet 
high), Senecio Hectori, 3. rotundifolia, and 
Veronica, some species. 


KILLED. 
Callistemon salignus (or speciosus), Diplo- 
pappus leptophylla, Gordonia, TMetrosideros 


tomentosa, and Ornithogalum thyrsoides. 
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The only surprising points in the list are 
(1) That Arbutus Menziesii, about eight feet 
high, should have had much of its vigorous 
growth killed back, and (2) that while the 
blossom of Pieris japonica was destroyed by 
March frost, that of Pieris taiwanensis 
remained untarnished. The two species 
flower simultaneously, and the latter seems 
likely to prove the hardier of the two. 

I was glad to read Mr. Arnott’s request 
for information about that fine plant 
Stenanthium robustum. It must be ten or 
fifteen years since I first got some roots of 
it. It delighted us in its first season, 
throwing up feathery plumes, reminiscent 
of Stilicho’s vognita canities and the panache 
blanc of Henri of Navarre. But it never 
did the like again; the plants dwindled and 
finally disappeared, and although I have 
bought fresh roots from time to time, the 
result has never been satisfactory, and this 
handsome herb has been written off as 
unmanageable. Has anyone succeeded with 
it permanently ? Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 
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PAEONIA TENUIFOLIA FLORE PLENO. 


Tuis very pretty and somewhat quaint plant 
is a bright addition to the border or the 
higher parts of a large rock garden. It rarely 
exceeds eighteen inches or two feet in height and 
is one of the first Paeonias to flower, in- 
variably being at its best during the first 
half of May. The finely-cut foliage is sur- 
mounted by the deep, ruby-red flower which 
is fairly persistent. Large drifts of this plant 
should be particularly effective. This Peony 
is not fastidious with regard to soil or 
position, but would seem to prefer a deep and 
well-drained loam; it is increased by division 
of the roots. P. tenuifoha fl. pl. was intro- 
duced from Russia in 1831. Ralph E. Arnold, 


IRIS MONNIERI. 


A BEAUTIFUL species, this Iris is happiest 
when planted near water, and in such a 
position is a truly noble plant. It is also a 
good border plant and is а conspicuous 
Object during June and July. Attaining a 
height of three feet or rather more, the 
comparatively large, soft yellow flowers are 
in pleasing contrast to the elegant, light 
green foliage and last in boauty over a 
considerable period. The plant dislikes 
frequent disturbance, and often fails to 
flower with freedom until thoroughly estab- 
lished. Iris Monnieri was introduced from 
Greece in 1820. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


ALTHOUGH the deadly fungus (Puccinia 
malvacearum) has attacked the  Hollyhock 
with more or less virulence for many years, 
this old-world subject is highly popular in 
gardens throughout the country. Young 
plants may be planted out during the month 
of May, but growers should remember that 
the Hollyhock is a gross feeder and delights 
in soil which has been deeply trenched and 
well manured. When the plants have become 
established it is desirable to mulch around 
them with half decomposed manure, and to 
apply water freely as required. The growing 
stems neel the supports of stout, five-feet 
stakes. To secure the finest flowers all side 
shoots should be removed, thus keeping the 
plant to one single stem. The flower buds 
may also be thinned with advantage, 
and the tips of the stems pinched out at 
апу desired height. The Hollyhock is hardy, 
but old plants are liable to suffer through 
excessive wet during the winter. In cold 
and wet localities it is advisable, therefore, 
to lift choice varieties in the autumn and 
plant them in a bed in u cold frame. The 
Hollyhock disease may be checked by 
spraying the plants frequently with a 
suitable fungicide. Colin Ruse, The Hyde 
Gardens, Luton. 
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HARDY ANNUALS. 





ANNUALS figure prominently amongst the 
flowers of summer. Of the two sections 
hardy and half hardy, the latter eases tie 
problem of wintering tender bedding plants. 
while the former may be put to many 
uses. In hardy flower borders, for instan. 
where spring flowers are grown extensively, 
vacancies occur on the approach of summer 
and for furnishing these spaces no plants 


may be provided with less trouble than 
hardy annuals. The hardy annuala are 
also valuable for yielding quantities of 


flowers for cutting. 

Ког purposes of garden adornment, however, 
it is necessary to plant them in bold patches. 
The seedlings should be thinned early, the 
the distance apart being regulated by the 
height and vigour of the variety. Fu: 
planting to follow the passing out of bloom 
of early subjects, seeds of annuals should 
be sown in small pots in May, and kept 
in а cold frame until they are set out-of- 
doors. 

Chief among the showy kinds are the pot 
Marigolds, Calendula officinalis. These plants 
average twelve inches in height, and bear а 
profusion of double orange and yellow 
flowers. The varieties Orange King and 
Meteor are very striking sorts and compare 
favourably with the much taller aud more tender 
African Marigold. The dwarf, bushy habit 
of the Candytuft renders the plant suitable 
for use as an edging subject but wherever 
Candytufts are employed, each plant should have 
room to develop if good heads of bloom 
are expected. Some pretty colours ar 
available, in both dwarf апа  semi-dwarí 
varieties. = 

Annual Chrysanthemums are most service- 
able: they have a vigorous habit, and their 
bright-eyed flowers stand out well in rain 
or rainshine. Noteworthy amongst varieties 
which grow eighteen inches high, are 
Morning Star, with very large Marguerite- 
like flowers of soft yellow colour; Eastern 
Star, primrose-coloured with & deep chocolate 
centre; C. coronarium Coronet, with & white 
zone and bright lemon band; and the 
double-white C. inodorum plenissimum, this last 
being especially useful for cutting. Others 
of taller growth, and in a wide diversity of 


colours are available. Coreopsis combine 
beauty and utility, and few annuals ure 
more useful for furnishing vases in room 
decoration. Yellow and brown are the 


dominating colours in the species C. Drum- 
mondii and С. tinctoria, but the large 
flowers of С. coronata are yellow, and 
equal the more or less perennial C. grandi- 
flora: in C. marmorata they аге curiously 
marbled and striped. Excepting the last 
named, which grows three feet tall, the 
height of the plants is eighteen inches, and 
there are dwarfer forms. 

Clarkias in the open, as under glass т 
spring, are amongst the brightest of annuals 
and worthy of a position in a border of 
the choicest flowers. The variety Salmon 
Scarlet із the most brilliant colour, and 
purple, pink and white sorts are available. 

Blue is always associated with Corn- 
flowers, and often to the exclusion of the 
white and pink forms, which are quite as 
ornamental. 

The merits of the miniature Convolvulus, 
C. minor, are worthy of more recognition 
than they often receive. This plant haa a 
bushy habit, grows twelve inches tall, and 
may be had in blue, white, апа pink 
colours. The past two seasons have not 
been suited to the Eschscholzia owing to 
absence of sunshine, but even when the 
flowers do not uníold, the buds provide a 
wealth of brilliant colour. The Geisha is a 
variety well worthy a bed to itself, being 
beautiful in all its stages; the outer side oí 
the flowers is orange-crimson, and the inner 
golden-yellow. Pink, buff, and crimson are 
other fine colours to be had in this flower. 
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A pretty variety for rockwork is Miniature 
Primrose. 

It may be claimed for Godetias that they 
are unsurpassed for garden decoration, for 
they have a graceful habit, and a wide 
range of brilliant colours, rendering them 
useful for cutting. The tall varieties produce 
their flowers in sprays, and the dwarfs in 


clusters. Of named sorts, Marchioness of 
Salisbury, rosy crimson, Lady Albemarle, 
bright crimson, and Duchess of Albany, 


are especially noteworthy. 

Many uses will suggest themselves for the 
annual Gypsophilas, G. elegans is white, 
and there are also pink and rose forms. 
Lavateras afford excellent material for fur- 
nishing the background of a narrow border, 
for they are rapid growers, attain a height 
of three-and-a-half feet, and measure nearly 
the same distance through. One of the 
prettiest varieties is Loveliness, with large, 
rose-pink flowers, and bronze-tinted foliage. 

A most brillant annual for a bed is the 
scarlet Flax, Linum grandiflorum rubrum, 
which grows to a height of twelve inches. 

Of the merits of annual Larkspurs and 
Lupins much might be written. Rosy Scarlet 
is а splendid variety of Larkspur of recent 


introduction, while Lupinus Hartwegii, L. 
Menziesii and L. mutabilis, all show to 
advantage. The variety Miss Jekyll is still 


the most popular form of  Love-in-a-Mist, 
although the double, dwarf sort makes a 
pretty patch in the front of a border. 
Mignonette is valuable in the garden for 
its fragrance. 

One of the prettiest blue-flowered annuals 
that I know is Phacelia campanularia. It 
grows nine inches high, and though early 
to bloom lasts a long time in flower. Аз a 
carpet to Rose beds and similar beds it is 
most useful. The Shirley varieties of the 
common Field Poppy, Papaver Rhaeas, 
include almost every imaginable colour, and 
the blooms are both single and double. 
Less pleasing, perhaps, to many, are the 
forms of P. somniferum, with their huge 
double, Opium-scented flowers, апа greyish, 
smooth, green foliage. They may be employed 
in the shrubbery for they are strikingly 
showy 

Sweet Sultan should be included in апу 
selection of annuals, if only for cutting, for 
the flowers are very attractive. 

Those I have enumerated by no means 
exhaust the list of hardy annuals, but it 
includes some of the best kinds. Y. G. 


ANNUALS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


COLLOMIA COCCINEA. 


This bright, red flowering hardy annual, is 
well worth growing and is one that succeeds 
under the treatment indicated for Collinsia. 


DIANTHUS CHINENSIS 
(INDIAN PINK). 


GENERALLY known in gardens as Dianthus 
Heddewigii, the varieties of D chinensis 
include a number of beautiful subjects both 
single and double, in colours ranging from 
white through varying shades of rose, pink, 
and scarlet to crimson. There are also varieties 
with fringed edges to the flowers which are 
ineluded under the varietal heading laciniatus ; 
these include single and double varieties, 
with the same range of colouring as the 
typical forms. 

The Indian or Chinese Pinks have long been 
favourites for summer bedding and for 
filling spaces in the front of the mixed 
border. They are equally useful for growing 
in pots, especially for furnishing small, 
unheated greenhouses. For this purpose 
seeds should be sown during February in 
pans or boxes according to requirements ; 
when large enough to handle three or four 
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plants should be placed in each 48-sized pot 
in which they will flower. Perfectly cool 
treatment is essential to success, therefore 
they should be grown in a low pit, keeping 
them well up to the roof glass, giving them 
ample ventilation and exposure to light. If 
kept at all close they grow weakly and 
weedy; the growth should be kept neatly 
supported with slender twigs of Hazel. 


DIANTHUS MARGARITAE. 


THis Pink is now included under Dianthus 
Caryophyllus, and although really perennial 





із usually treated as an annual. The 
strains include a number of varieties, and 
their successful cultivation presents no 


FIG. 


difficulty as they grow freely in any good 
potting compost. Seeds should be sown during 
February in a warm greenhouse and the 
seedlings pricked off into boxes; when large 
enough they may be placed singly in small 
pots and potted on as they require it. They 
make fine plants in six-inch pots, and are 
very useful for the greenhouse during late 
summer and autumn. They may be grown 
in cold frames during the summer, or planted 
out in the reserve garden, where they may 
be lifted and placed in suitable-sized pots 
during September. J. C. 


TRACHYMENE COERULEA. 


Tuis interesting and beautiful half-hardy 
annual from Australia has not received the 
attention from cultivators which its merits 
deserve. It is one of the comparatively 
few blue-flowered annuals, and one which 
flowers for a long period, from the end of 
summer throughout the autumn. In the 
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south and west of England especially it 
succeeds and produces a continuous supply 
of its rounded heads of blue flowers, 
carried well above elegant, deeply cut and 
slightly hairy foliage (Fig. 121). It should be 
treated as a half-hardy annual and is not 
only useful for garden decoration, but is 
suitable for the conservatory, especially 
where plants from eighteen inches to two 
feet high are suitable and blue colouring is 
desirable. 

When Samuel Curtis was conducting the 
Botanical Magazine and Sir W. J. Hooker 
writing the descriptions of plants, Trachy- 
mene coerulea was figured and Bot. Mag., 
t. 2875, is dated December 1, 1828. In the 


COERULEA. 


following year, under date of April Ist, 
1829, the species was figured. in the Bot. 
Reg., accompanied by the following state- 
ment :—‘ This beautiful New Holland annual 
has only been seen in our gardens during 
one season. It first presented itself to our 
notice in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society in August last, having been raised 
in that collection from seeds received the 
previous spring from Mr. Charles Frazer, 
of Sydney, in New South Wales. We have 
subsequently heard of it in other collections 
in this country; and M. Decandolle informs 
us that it is also growing in the Geneva 


Garden. It is a half-hardy annual, flowering 
іп great beauty in the open border in 
October and November; but in Ё such 


situations it does not ripen seed; for that 


purpose, the plants must Бе `!керь in the 
greenhouse and treated as HBalsams and 
similar annuals; so managed, they will 


flower from July to November," 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 

Mlustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receire and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The tiro departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and mech un- 
necessary delay andl confusion arise when lettera. are 
misdirected. 

Urgent Communications.—7// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ** Gard. Chron.," Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Local News.—Corres ponents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early int Migence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—T/Ae Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arr-ngement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves. responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 

Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good fuith. 
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MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
EIGHTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA. 


II.—IN THE SrkxrM JUNGLE. 


EFORE noon on the morning of March 
B 14 we left Darjeeling by car, and slid 
round the’ khud by а well-graded 
road. At the eighth mile we halted—the 
car could go no further; and here our 
ponies awaited us. The baggage had been 
sent ahead the previous day. 

From the temperate forest, splashed with 
the pink and white of Magnolia Campbellii, 
and the floating Water Lily flowers of 
Michelia, from whose great boughs depended 
festoons of scarlet-beaded Agapetes, we came 
down into the Tea gardens—thousands of 
acres of Tea. It is over sixty years since 
Robert Fortune brought the Chinese Tea 
plant to India, and thereby established the 
reat industry for which he is most famous. 
But there is also an indigenous Tea plant; 


and the one now cultivated in the Dar- 
jeeling district is а cross between the 
native and the introduced species. The Tea 


gardens were often fringed with the Khasia 
or Shillong Oak, now clad in the freshest, 
brightest, green foliage. The leaf closely 
resembles that of the Spanish Chestnut. 
There was little to see in the jungle— 
bushes of Skimmia with clusters of red 
berries; a species of Strobilanthes, and other 
lanky undergrowth, particularly Acanthaceae. 
After the Tea estates came Sal forest 
(Shorea robusta), all shrivelled up in the 
heat, and dead leaves crackled down all 
round us. Soon afterwards we caught sight 
of the junction of the Great Rangit river 
with the Tista. Descending further through 
thick monsoon jungle in which по two 
neighhouring trees were similar—amongst the 
more exotic looking plants were species of 
Cycas and Screw  Pine—we reached the 
Tista and camped on a small тайап on 
the outskirts of the village. A duststorm 
about sunset made matters unpleasant for 
half-an-hour, but the night was calm and 
warm. 


We now had all our personal baggage 
with us, and lacked only our stores. Next 
day we walked two miles down the valley 
to the Kalimpong Road station, only to 


find that the stores had not yet arrived. 
We therefore decided to go on without 


The previous article by Mr. Kingdon Ward was 
published in our issue of Apri] 12, 1924, 
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them, and having loaded twelve of the 
mules started in the hottest part of the 
day for Kalimpong, which is situated on a 
high spur above the Tista. Before we 
reached the village a heavy storm burst 
upon us, and we were introduced to wind 
and rain of Himalayan violence—and also 
to а Himalayan sunset. At Kalimpong, 
altitude 4,000 feet, we found the gardens of 
the missionaries gay with English flowers— 
Stocks, Roses, Larkspur, Antirrhinum, and 
others. We rested the following day in 
order to get some silver, conclude our final 
purchases, and make arrangements for our 
stores to be sent on after us; and on the 
17th we set out for Gangtok, the capital of 
Sikkim. First we descended to the Tista 
again by а steep and execrable path; but 
once down we joined the cart road from 
railhead, and the going was easy. The heat, 
however, was stifling and the moulting 
forest afforded little shade. Bauhinia varie- 
gata, leafless like many other trees, was in 
full bloom, and in the villages the white 
waxen flowers of the Pomelo (Citrus sp.) 
scented the air like Orange Blossom. Large- 
leafed Araliaceae, Brassaiopsis, Heptapleurum, 
ete., Sal, Tree-of-Heaven, and other trees 
were seen, and masses of a lanky tree.like 
Acanthad, with almost cobalt-blue flowers. 
Immediately after crossing the Sikkim 
frontier (where we had to sign our names 


at the guard house) we halted for the 
night. 
On the 18th we rode the remaining 


twenty-four miles to Gangtok—sixteen miles 
in the stifling hot valley and eight climbing 
the mountain. At first we kept to the 
Tista, but after a few miles we left that 
river and proceeded up a tributary in a 
north-easterly-direction ; and having climbed 
a thousand feet or moro, the vegetation 
became more interesting. Here were many 
old friends—Englehardtia, Bucklandia, Tilia 


and Alnus, Schima, Bauhinia, Butea and 
others. Round about 5,000 feet їп the 
Sikkim Himalaya, epiphytes are most 
numerous and varied. They comprise, of 


course, Orchids, Ferns, Ericaceae (Agapetes), 
Gesnerads, and а handsome Lycopodium. 
Amongst the Orchids in flower may be 
mentioned the white Coelogyne cristata, the 
yellowish-green Cymbidium grandifiorum, Den- 
drobium  heterocarpum, and a species of 
Eria with dull, yellowish flowers, covered all 


over on the outside with grey wool. We 
reached Gangtok in the evening, and were 
the guests of the Resident and his wife 


for two delightful days. 


Major Bailey requires no introduction to 
readers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle. We 
spent an instructive morning going round 
his garden, while he pointed out treasures 
which he had brought back from Bhutan 
and Tibet. One of his new Rhododendrons, 
found in 1913, a species of the Fortunei 
series, is about to flower. But Rhododen- 
drons do not do well in Gangtok; indeed 
in Sikkim they nowhere seem to descend 
below about 7,000 feet. The Orchids are 
of better augury. Several were in flower, 
including the curious little spotted  Sacco- 
labium caleeolare, and Calanthe chloroleuca. 
But few of any special garden merit were in 
flower. A beautiful plant in flower was a 
new deep blue Larkspur from Bhutan. It 
forms massive clumps from six to nine 
inches high, with a sheet of blue flowors 
floating on а sage-green sea. 


While at Gangtok we paid a visit to the 
Maharaja of Sikkim and his charming 
Tibetan wife. They both speak English, 
and we were shown over the private chapel, 
which is eastern, and over the garden, where 
Paul Crampel in pots vies with a herbaceous 
border of Petunias, Lychnis, Brompton Stock 
and other flowers. А fine Wistaria covers 
the front of the palace, and there are 
English Roses in beds on the lawn, covered 
over with matting to protect them from the 
destructive hailstorms which are of frequent 
occurrence in Gangtok at this season. 
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From Major Bailey we received our pass 
ports, a few instructions, some advice, ard 
& great deal of valuable information  cor- 
cerning the country we were about to visit: 
and on “the fifteenth moon of the secon 
month in the year of the Wood Mouse" 
(more prosaically March 21, 1924,), we finally 
started on our journey. Henceforth there 
would be no looking back. We must climb 
and climb, until we reached the plateau of 


Tibet itself, at an altitude of nearly 16,066 
feet. Not till then would we descend 
again. 

How mighty are the Himalaya! Yunnan 
paled into trifling insignificance beside this 
stupendous barrier. "Тһе steepness of the 
spurs round which the road took us was 
fearful. The swiftness of the rise, too, r 
wonderful. From the Tista river to Gangtok 


(6,000 feet) is an easy day's march. Another 
march brings you to Karponang. 9.500 feet: 


and on the third day you reach Chaneu. 
12,600 feet. Then on the fourth day you 
cross the Nathu La, over 14,000 feet, and 


three days later reach Phari on the Tibetau 


plateau. But I anticipate. 
Immediately after leaving Gangtok we 
entered the forest, composed largely о 


gigantic Oaks with an impenetrable under- 
growth of Bamboo. Masses of snowy-white 
Coelogyne cristata hung from the branches 
of the trees, or clung to the rocks. Ат 
still higher altitude, up to perhaps 12.00) 
feet, this species is replaced by C. corym- 
bosa; but there seems to be very little 
difference between the two, except such asx 
would be accounted for by the higher 
altitude, and C. corymbosa might as well be 


regarded as a dwarf form of C. cristata. 
The flower ought, one would think, to be 
hardy in England, but probably is not. С. 


perhaps C. 
the north-east 


cristata at any rate, and 
corymbosa also, is found on 
frontier of Burma. 


As the road wound round the cliffs, some- 
times hacked out of the rock, sometitnes 
built out on brackets, we could see far up 
the densely forested side of the mountain, 
and hundreds of feet over the cliff on to 
the tops of the trees below. The dark 
green billowy surface was everywhere flecked 
with the milk -white foam of Magnolia 
Campbellii. We passed hundreds of trees in 
the course of an eleven-mile march, looking 
up to then and down on them and across 
at them; but not a single pink-flowered 
specimen did we see. Here and there was 
a white-flowered Michelia, but these were 
not nearly as common as the Magnolias. 

Between 8,000 and 9,000 feet altitude we 
saw our first Rhododendron, R. arboreum, 
in full bloom. There are some fine old 
trees between Gangtok and Changu, gnarled 


and twisted, but even so, thirty feet high. 
The trusses are small and compact aud ot 
the most vivid blood-red, beaten in that 


respect only by the flowers of R. barbatum. 
A little higher we met with R. Falconeri 
in force, and with R. grande, neither of 
them in flower. Indeed we could not see a 
single flower bud on any of the Falconen 
trees—something seemed to have gone wrong 
with them. 


An interesting plant first met with at 
about 9,000 feet altitude and last seen at 
nearly 14,000 feet, is Primula petiolaris. It 
was in full bloom, a bright magenta or 
rose-purple. It varies considerably in colour 
and size of flower, and also in habit, in 
the course of its 4,000 feet of vertical 
range. The eye is usually bright yellow, at 
least in the pale-flowered forms from opeu 


situations; but some of the dark-flowered 
forms from beneath rocks have the eve 
almost brown or tawny. The plant grows 


best in the thick damp moss which covers 
the steep rocky slopes where an open 
growth of Bamboo prevails; but it was seen 
in every gully, on rocks and cliffs, and in 
the brown alpine pastures above the timber 
line, where it grows flush with {һе turf. 
Some flowers were ап inch-and-a-half in 
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diameter, others did not exceed a quarter- 
of-an-inch. But when the flowers are large, 
there are only three or four on the umbel, 
while on an average plant there may be so 
many as twenty flowers in a head. Similarly, 
the head may be uplifted on a distinct 
scape, or practically sessile, according to 
situation. Usually I could detect no scent, 
but sometimes ап elusive fragrance of 
Primroses is distilled. There is usually an 
irregular efflorescence of greenish-white meal 
on the young leaves, especially in high 
Alpine specimens; and this may spread to 
the under surface of the corolla lobes. 
Growing on mossy banks, under Bamboo, P. 
petiolaris looks exactly like the Chinese P. 
sonchifolia, only with rose-purple instead of 
blue-violet flowers. Undoubtedly it would be 
easy to pick out  half.a-dozen distinct 
varieties of P. petiolaris, as is done in the 
Flora of British India. But too much stress 
need not be laid upon the fact. We saw 
three or four varieties in the course of a 
day's march, and a packet of seed from a 
single plant might easily give rise to several 
varieties if sown between 9,000 feet and 
13,000 feet. P. Winteri (formerly P. petio- 
laris var. pulverulenta) has blue flowers not 
unlike those of P. sonchifolia, and I hardly 
see why the latter should not be classed 
in the section ‘‘ Petiolaris,” as the Chinese 
form of P. petiolaris, instead of leading a 
celibate existence in a section by itself. I 
suppose the difference їп the fruit makes 
this inevitable, however. 

Above 10,000 feet Rhododendron barbatum 
was coming into flower, a brighter red even 
than H. arboreum. With it was a small 
tree with foliage like the Chinese R. 
brevistylum. It was not, however, in flower, 
and its leaves, rolled into tight cylinders, 
hung straight down. К. Thompsonii and the 
shrubby R. glaucum were the next comers. 
On the moss-clad granite cliffs were the 
young of all these species, R. barbatum and 
the ‘Heliolepsis,’ with the . under-leaf 
surface coloured a deep purple, and a spiders 
web of agglutinated hairs spread over that 
of the former, after the colour is lost. 

Above 11,000 feet we came into forests of 
tree Rhododendrons—R. arboreum, R. bar- 
batum, К. grande, R. Thompsonii, and 
“ Heliolepsis," none of them in flower, and 
all with dejected foliage. К. Falconeri was 
either absent from this valley or very rare. 
Snow lay deep under the trees on the 
sheltered slope, and stretches of brown 
Alpine turf, whence the snow had recently 
disappeared, added to the bleak look of the 
valley. Many of the big tree R. arboreums 
were sadly derelict, their topmasts gone by 
the board; and the scattered Abies, which 
likewise grew here, were even more battered. 
At an altitude of 12,600 feet tree growth 
ceased entirely, and we came to а lake 
about  half-a-mile long, occupying ап  ice- 
ploughed furrow in the valley. The surface 
was completely frozen over, but, unfortun- 
ately, we had forgotten to bring our skates. 








At the head of the lake was the bungalow 
called Changu, where we halted for the 
night. F. Kingdon Ward. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 





GREVILLEA ROSMARINIFOLIA. 


AFTER such a long period of cold weather 
and icy winds I was agreeably surprised {о 
see Grevillea rosmarinifolia in full flower 
on April 3, in a West Kent garden. Except 
that the foliage had been made somewhat 
brown the plant had withstood the cold 
very well, which is remarkable for a shrub 
which has its natural habitat in New South 
Wales. Grevillea juniperina sulphurea is found 
in the same region. This particular plant of С. 
rosmarinifolia was eight feet or so across, 
quite three feet high, and dense in habit; 
most of the short growths were terminated 
with short racemes of shining red flowers, 
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— greenish yellow, and peculiar in shape, 
which gave that part of the border a warm 
glow. С. F. С. 

| ARBUTUS UNEDO. 

А WELL-GROWN specimen of Arbutus Unedo 
is an ornament in any garden, and the 
tree, being evergreen, is interesting at all 
seasons. In certain favoured districts this 
Arbutus bears a large crop of its beautiful, 
globose, bright red fruits, which have a small 
resemblance to a Strawberry, hence the 
plant’s common name of Strawberry Tree. 
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The fruits are edible but not very palatable. 
The tree is interesting in that it is found 
growing wild in localised parts of Ireland, 
including the shores of Lake Killarney, and 
nowhere else in Great Britain. It is more 
common in cultivation than its congener, C. 
Menziesii, which formed the subject of the 
supplementary illustration in Gard. Chron., 
March 8, 1924. 


As will be observed on геѓег ‘псе to the 
illustration (Fig. 122), flowers апа fruits 
appear on the branches at the same time; 
during the late autumn and winter a well. 
fruited specimen gives а touch of bright 
colour to the shrubberies in the dull season 
of the year. In gardens this Arbutus grows 
usually from fifteen to twenty feet high. 
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but in its native habitat in Ireland specimens 
exist up to forty feet. 


There are varieties, including compacta, of 
dwarfer habit than the type and not so 
tree in flowering; integerrima, a form with 
entire leaves; and rubra, a variety with deep 
pink flowers, forming a rather low, spreading 
bush. Unlike most members of the Ericaceae, 
A. Unedo will thrive on lime-stone and it 
is not essential to use peat, as in the case 
of Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and other so- 
called American plants. 


OF ARBUTUS UNEDO, 


ARTEMISIA TRIDENTATA. 


THOUGH this plant was introduced to thia 
country many years ago it is still rarely seen 
in gardens. It is a native of the *'sour 
lands" of western North America, covering 
vast stretches of these elevated, semi-desert 
regions with the uniform grey of its foliage 
and often forming the greater part of the 
"Sage-brush" of those inhospitable regions. 
As an ornamental shrub it can lay claim 
to no small merit. Growing to about six 
feet or more in height the foliage (especially 
in spring) and young wood are covered with 
a silvery sheen. The leaves, being wedge- 
shaped and indented with three notches at 
their extremities, are quite unlike those of 
any other shrub with which 1 am familiar, 
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and they emit a refreshing, aromatic fragrance, 
especially after rain. The pale yellow flowers, 
produced in long panicles in autumn, are 
perhaps the least interesting feature of the 
bush. A. tridentata seems to be quite hardy, 
but it should be grown in stony, well-drained 
soil and an open situation is desirable. 
Though naturally evergreen the shrub often 
loses most of its leaves with us in winter, the 
new foliage appear ing 'inearly spring. 


SOME NOTABLE SPRING-FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 


OnE of the choicest shrubs in bloom on 
the first of the present month was Pieris 
formosa, whose six-inch racemes of large, 
globular, pure-white flowers are very effective 
against the rich, glossy green of the ample 
foliage. That this species is the finest of 
its race few will’ disagree, but it is not 
hardy everywhere, and when it blooms very 
early in the year, as it often does, the 
flowers are liable to be injured by the frost. 
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FIG. 123.—BRAHEA FILAMENTOSA 
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coming into its best stage. This shrub is 
very much hardier than is generally supposed. 
Though scarcely so long in the flower sprays, 
and not so fragrant, G. monspessulanus bears 
some resemblance to the above. This is a 
first-rate shrub for massing and one that 
will bear an abundance of flowers throughout 
the spring months and often produce a 
second crop in autumn. G. monspessulanus 
is easily raised from seeds; the seedlings 
come true, grow rapidly, and the shrub is 
perfectly hardy. 

Of Cytisus praecox no praise can be too 
high, but, being a March or early April 
bloomer here, it is now going off, with C. 
kewensis and the fragrant C. purgans. Among 
the lesser kinds one cannot overlook the 
bright little C. Ardoinii, the rather taller 
Beanii, nor the rather unique C. purpureus, 
with its pink and white variety incarnatus. 

Veronica Hulkeana might well head any 
list of spring-flowering shrubs, for not only 
is it elegant in habit and attractive in 
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AND ILEX AQUIFOLIUM IN HAMILTON PARN, 


BLOEMFONTEIN. 


This year the blossoms and new growths 
appeared simultaneously. Тһе latter аге 
remarkably showy, consisting of large cockades 
of tender leafage in a highly glossed, flaming 
vermilion. Р. formosa does very well here 
in ordinary, light woodland loam. 

Amongst the Brooms and their allies there 
are many species and varieties of the 
greatest merit that flower during April and 
May. Amongst these the old White Portugal 
Broom must always rank high, and it would 
be safe to say that were it not so easily 
propagated it would be considered one of 
the choicest of its race. This Broom, how- 
ever, varies a good deal in form and habit. 
In a batch of seedlings one may get some 
with much larger flowers (sometimes creamy- 
yellow) than those of the type. Some will 
present a lax, drooping habit, others will 
hold their branches stiffly erect and there 
is often a considerable difference in the 
amount of leafage carried by the various 
forms. All of them are good and there is 
no end to the variety of uses to which 
they may be put. 

The common yellow Broom is, with double 
Gorse, making a fine blaze of yellow on a 
dry slope of thin woodland, but, good as 
they are for some purposes, the varieties of 
the Andreanus section never seem quite so 
pleasing їп the semi-wild or woodland 
garden as the self-colours of this genus. 

C. racemosus (Genista fragrans) which has 
been in flower since the early year is now 


foliage but the large terminal spikes of cool 
lavender colour, which in some lghts appears 
almost a smoke-blue, are irresistibly charm- 
ing. Though the plant will succeed trained 
against a wall (and in bleak districts it will 
be safer there) V. Hulkeana never looks 
quite so beautiful as when grown so that its 
long and graceful branches with their up- 
turned tips are exhibiting their own natural 
grace by drooping down some gentle slope or 
rock face. A. T. Johnson, Talycafn, N. Wales. 





BRAHEA AND ILEX IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


I ENCLOSE a photograph which I hope you 
will consider sufficiently interesting for repro- 
duction in your columns. It represents a 
specimen of the very handsome Palm, Brahea 
filamentosa growing in close association with 
Ilex aquifolium. The latter is rarely seen in 
South Africa, and I imagine the Palm and 
Holly are seldon seen growing together in 
England. The photograph (Fig. 123) was taken 
in Hamilton Park by Mr. G. E. Johnson, an 
ardent amateur photographer of Bloemfontein. 
Hamilton Park, which contains many interesting 
plants, is under the Parks Department of the 
Bloemfontein Municipality, and I feel sure the 
illustration from it will interest many of your 
South African readers. A. W. Maynard, 
Hamilton Park, Bloemfontein, O.F.S., South 
Africa. 
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NOTE FROM AUSTRALIA. 


GLADIOLI. 


are amongst the most popular 
Australia and both t 
large-flowered and  primulinus types ar 
largely cultivated for the cut flower trade 
The primulinus hybrids are in great demand 
as cut blooms and they are to be had 
from the open garden for nine months ош 
of the twelve. 

These Gladioli flower readily from sex 
within six months of seed-sowing, and th 
range of colours obtained from a single ро! 





GLADIOLI 
flowers grown in 


of seed is very varied. The  corms an 
exceedingly easy to grow; their cultivatior 
consists in merely taking out а shallow 


trench or drill and planting them abou: 
three inches deep; keeping weeds down an: 
lifting the corms (with sometimes hundred. 
of cormlets) about a month after flowering 
The corms are rested for а few months in 
a dry shed and then re-planted. 


Plants of the large-flowered type usual: 
take two years to reach a flowering stage. 
Many beautiful varieties of Gladioli ar 
being raised in Australia; some are to b 
seen on the show bench with perfect) 
formed spikes, carrying twelve open flower 
and sometimes more. 


In the near future 
Gladioli, Daffodils, and Roses, 
famous as the Australian-raised 
themums and  Watsonias. W. R. 
Camberwell, Victoria, Australia. 


Australian -raisal 
will be a 
Chrysan- 

Warner, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


MEDINILLA MAGNIFICA. 


A FINE specimen of Medinilla magnifica is 
now flowering in the stove in these garden: 
and carrying over thirty racemes of it: 
delicate rose-pink flowers. For several years 
past it has produced its flowers in profusion 
during the month of May. 


Medinillas are not grown or seen so frequently 
now as in former years, as they require à 
considerable amount of heat at all times to 
grow them successfully. The only plants | 
have seen during recent years have been 
exhibited at the Chelsea shows by Meer 
Russell of Richmond. 


The cultivation of the handsome Medinilla 
magnifica is not difficult. We grow our 
plants in a compost of fibrous loam ani 
peat with broken charcoal, and silver sand. 
Plenty of drainage is afforded. Being ever- 
green, the plants should’ not be kept tœ 
dry during the winter months. Durin 
the season of active growth copious supplia 
of water should be given and the syringe 
used freely, especially on the under sides oí 
the leaves. 


Mealy bug is 





the Medinilla's worst inse! 
enemy and must be kept in check 
otherwise the beautiful racemes of flower 
will be spoiled. A word of caution may be 
given in the use of insecticides early in the 
year; the large, opposite leaves are in pairs, 
and it is between these pairs of leaves thai 
the flower buds are formed, consequently 
an injudicious use of insecticides may 
predjudice the forthcoming crop of flowers. 

One of the peculiarities of the Medinilla 
in these gardens is this; every year flower 
are produced from the hard-wooded stems 
devoid of foliage, and these stems аге а! 
least six or seven years old. 


To all horticulturists who have command 
of sufficient heat and are desirous of adding 
to their collection of flowering plants 4 
subject which lasts a considerable time 1n 
beauty, I confidently recommend  Medinille 
magnifica—a native of the Philippine Islands 
J. Hawkes, Cliveden Gardens,  Shenfielé. 


Essex. 
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THE PLANT COMMONWEALTH AND 
ITS MODE OF GOVERNMENT.* 


(Continued from p. 276). 

Ir after replacement of the cut-off tip 
the root is laid in a horizontal position, 
instead of remaining in that position as a 
tip-less root does, it continues to curve 
until the tip points once again vertically 
downward. No less remarkable are the 
discoveries which have recently been made 
by the ltalian physiologist Ricca оп the 
much investigated subject of the movements 
of the Sensitive plant, Mimosa pudica, and 
allied sensitive species. The movements of 
this plant have often been described and 
always excite wonder. In tropical countries 
where the Sensitive plant grows close to 
the ground and covers large tracts, anyone 
who walks over it may see the leaves 
bending down and folding up as his foot 
approaches as though the plants were shrink- 
ing from impending danger. Many explan- 
ations have been offered of the significance 





of these movements; but none seems 
satisfactory. 

Extreme  sensitiveness to contact is not 
peculiar to the species of Mimosa. It. 
is manifested also by other genera of 
plants, by Neptunia, which like Mimosa 
belongs to the Legume family, and by 
Biophytum, eg. Biophytum sensitivum, а 


member of the Geranium family. А recital 
of all the interesting experiments which have 
been made on Mimosa pudica from the time 
of Claude Bernard to the present day is 
beyond my powers or your patience. Nor 
is the recital necessary for my present 
purpose, for the new classical experimenta of 
Ricca, and the, &s yet unpublished, experi- 
ments made recently by Mr. Snow, throw 
new light on the nature of the message 
which passes to the leaves when the plant 
is stimulated as it may be by tapping, 
4haking, cutting or burning & part of it. 
Working with strong-growing woody species 
in the congenial climate of India, Ricca has 
shown that the excitation set up by stimu- 
lating a part of the stem travels in the 
wood. 

Even after all the other tissues of 
the stem are removed the excitation con- 
tinues to pass upward and to bring about 
progressively the characteristic movements 
of the leaves. If a length of stem above 
the point to be stimulated be killed, as for 
example by subjecting it to high temper- 
ature, the message still passes and is 
delivered to the living leaves above the 
killed region of the stem. That the ex- 
citation is of a chemical nature is shown 
by cutting the stem, interposing a short 
tube containing water between the severed 
ends and then stimulating the lower part 
of the stem. Even under these untoward 
conditions the message is delivered. The 
hormone, rising with the water current up 
the vessels, diffuses through the column of 
water in the glass tube and, passing into 
the vessels above the cut travels along them 
and at each level at which a leaf is borne 
the hormone passes into the motilo pulvinus 
exciting its tissues so that the turgid 
cells of the underside of the pulvinus lose 
water and resilience and, becoming flaccid, 
no longer bear up the leaf stalk which 
therefore falls like a flag at half-mast. As 
in old times, а knockor-up went round the 
town leaving his noisy message at the 
appointed doors, so the hormone, albeit 
more discretely, travels through the watery 
highways of the plant delivering its chemical 
inessage as it goes. Reséarch, however, 
whilst unveiling old mysteries discovers new 
ones, and Mr. Snow, who has just come 
back from studying the behaviour of 
Sensitive plants in the West Indies informs me 
that he has confirmed Ricca’s wonderful results. 


(To be continucd.) 





_* Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday, 


Mareh 21, 1924, by Sir. Frederick Keeble, F.R.S. 
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APRIL was cool and damp, except for the 
warm spell at Easter. 
to 2.74 inches at my place, which is nearly 
three-quarters-of.an-inch over the average for 
the month in the previous ten years. This 
was disappointing, as one hoped to see the 
fruit bloom brought on rapidly. Moreover, 
the frequent rain interrupted spraying and 


cultivation. However, there were no severe 
frosts above the ground level, which is 
something to be thankful for. 

It is & late spring, of course, but not a 


record for lateness as many people imagine. 
It is about three weeks behind last year, it 
із true, but that was an early spring. 
Judging chiefly from the dates of the 
opening of Plum, Cherry, and Pear blooms 
the present season is a trifle later than that 


of 1922. and possibly not quite so late as that: 


of, 1919. The first few blooms of Black 
Diamond Plums were expanded on April 19, 
and those of Pears on April 24, the blooming 
of both subjects being general at the close 
of the month. The first Cherry blooms were 
seon open on April 22, and there was а 
full display by April 30. No Apple bloom 
opened during the month, though some flowers 
were on the point of doing so. The 
cuckoo was first heard on April 18. 


Fruit PROSPECTS. 


Plums, Pears, and Cherries were open during 
a dull, showery period, and one feels some 
anxiety as to the result. There was no frost 
to harm the bloom, but there were only 
brief intervals of fine weather, when bees 
could be seen about their work. Pears and 
Cherries, which are as full of bloom as they 
could well be, have still a chance, as they 
are in full display at the time of writing; 
but Plums were dropping their petals by the 
end of the month. 

Prospects for Plums are not very bright 
with me, and could not be expected to be 
so after last year’s punishing attack of aphis 
and brown rot. Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, 
and Belle de Louvain are the only varieties 
which are full of bloom; and all of these 
yielded very lightly last year. President 
gives moderate promise; but Monarch, an 
inveterate biennial bearer, is quite without 
bloom. Victoria, which gave the best yield of 
all last yoar, is not making much of a show; 
and Pond's Seedling is still less promising. 

Of Apples it is too early to write definitely ; 
but one thing is certain, and that is that I 
am not going to have а great crop. What 
looked like fruit buds at one time аге 
turning out, in many cases, to be barren 
spurs. Some of my plantations, and some 
varieties in others, will be full of bloom; 
but there are many misses. If other growers 
have poor crops, we shall hear a lot about 
the wood ‘being unripened in the sunless 
season of 1923. This may have some influence, 
but not much, I think. How is it that 
certain varieties, or some batches of trees, &re 
going to bloom profusely? All had the same 
chance to ripen their wood. In my opinion 
it is simply another demonstration of the 
old trouble, alternate year bearing. ‘Trees 
which had little or no bloom last year are 
going to bloom well this season, and vice 
versa, though with some exceptions. It is a 
matter of blooming rather than of cropping. 
Many trees failed to crop last year, but 
they bloomed, and even set fruit, which 
was soon destroyed by cold weather and 
insect pests. I was afraid last spring, when 
the trees were in such a bad way, that the 
crops of, the next year would suffer too; 
because it is within about a month of the 
opening of the bloom in one season that 
the buds for the next year’s bloom begin 
to form. Investigators have shown us this. 
If the trecs are blooming profusely, or are 
weukened by insect pests, they have not the 
strength to form buds for the next crop. 
I still think the early autumn manunng 
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overcomes this biennial bearing to sume 
extent; but nothing avails where there is 
such a plague of pests and diseases as there 
was last year. 

Taking the  prospecte . for orchard fruit 
generally, there is enough bloom for a 
profitable harvest if it sets well, if the crop 
throughout the country is on thejlight side, 
and if we are not swamped with imports as 
we were in 1923. 


INsECT PESTS. 


Fortunately, we do not appear, so far, to 
be in for much trouble with insect pests. 
There were a good many of the stem- 
mothers of the leaf-curling Plum aphis, but 
spraying with nicotine and soap before the 
opening of the bloom has controlled them. 
Apples are so far particularly free from pests. 
There are a few suckers- (Psylla mali), but 
aphides are very few in my plantations, 
where they swarmed last year. In one 
orchard I have found a good many Winter 
Moth and other caterpillars, but, generally 
does not seem to be а bad 
caterpillar year. 

So far as fungous diseases are concerned, it 
is to early to speak; but the wet weather 
experienced at the time of writing is just 
the kind to favour scab in Apples and 
Pears and brown rot in Plums. Warm, dry 
weather during May is badly needed. 


SPRAYING IN RaINY WEATHER. 


The best time to spray Apples to kill the 
aphides, suckers, and young caterpillars, 
which do so much damage to the bloom, is 
when the buds have separated out in their 
clusters, which is not long before the petals 
expand. If this stage is waited for, there is 
always some danger of unfavourable weather 
preventing the work from being finished in 
time. It happens so this year; but I think 
we shall just win the race against the bloom; 
but it has meant pushing on during weather 
too windy and showery to be ideal for 
spraying. It is fairly well known that a 
soapy contact wash may be used quite well 
when the leaves are wet after rain. This is 
rather an advantage than otherwise, as the 
wash runs over the wet surface easily. I 
also consider it rather beneficial if a shower 
comes soon after the wash has dried on, as 
it freshens up the soap and washes it into 
the bloom clusters and curled leaves. But I 
have never before carried on during actual 
rain. This was done for several hours, the 
wash being nicotine and soft soap. The rain 
was not at all heavy, but almost continuous. 
I have just examined the trees sprayed 
during that time, and have found that the 
kill is quite as good as is usually obtained 
under normal conditions. Practically all the 
young caterpillars not too much protected 
inside eurled leaves or buds have been killed ; 
and very few suckers were to be found alive. 
l wondered whether the wash would get too 
much diluted by the rain water to remain 
deadly, but evidently it did not. I shall 
not hesitate to continue syraying in similar 
circumstances again. lt must be noted, how- 
ever, that this refers only to the use of a 
contact wash, which practically kills as soon 
as it touches ап insect. When spraying 
with arsenate of lead or a fungicide, dry 
weather is most important. The object here 
ia to give the leaves & protective coating of 
chemicals; and the longer this keeps dry the 
longer will it remain effective. When once 
it has had a chance to dry on, a few light 
showers do not remove it entirely; but rain 
falling before it dries on is fatal to success, 


Busu Fnurrs. 


Bush fruits look promising so far as bloom 
is concerned. Red and Black Currants and 
Gooseberries are showing very well. Of 
Raspberries nothing can be said yet, but the 
canes are strong. No Strawberries bloomed 
in April, but the plants, which at one time 
were very backward, have quite recovered 
and now look well. 
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The young Black Currants are very satis- 
factory, and should give a good crop if only 
the bloom sets and the fruit does not “ run 
off," as so often happens. The bushes were 
severely rogued for reversion in the autumn: 


and there do not appear to be very many 


fresh cases amongst the remaining bushes. 
It is very easy to detect them now that 
they are in bloom, and particularly when in 
the bud stage. The normal buds are lavender- 
coloured and covered with a white down. 
On а reverted bush there is none of this 
down, the buds being shiny, small, and 
reddish-purple. The leaves also are inclined 
to be small and yellow. There is no better 
time to detect the trouble. It is easier than 
the leaf venation method. On the whole, 
however, I prefer to leave my  rogueing 
until the bushes are fruiting. There is no 
doubt about the reversion then, and the 
bushes can be marked for grubbing so soon 
as the crop has been gathered. Market 
Crower. 





VINE MILDEW. 

Tuis is an anxious period of the year for 
those who have charge of vines that have 
been infested with mildew in previous years. 
‘he best security against attack is good 
cultivation, but the spores of the fungus 
always seem to be lurking near at hand to 
develop as soon as favourable conditions 
present themselves. 

So varied are the houses in which Grapes 
are grown that it is not surprising to find 
this disease when least expected. Mildew 
may be killed, but its traces are always 
left behind, and where the vines have 
suffered from a bad attack, its recurrence is 
only prevented by very careful management. 

The causes which directly contribute to 
its development are careless ventilation, and 
admitting air by the front ventilators 
during the early stages of growth, especially 





when done as a means of lowering the 
temperature. If the ventilators at the top 
of the vinery are properly regulated, front 
ventilation may, to a large extent, be 
dispensed with until the Grapes are near 
or past the storing period Heavy, cold 
sois and vineries in damp, unfavourable 


situations, have much to do with the spread 
of mildew. In some vineries air may һе 
admitted freely, both through the top and 
front ventilators, and no harm will occur to 
the vines, but in others, owing to their 
unfavourable positions, air cannot be given 
to the vines through the front ventilators 
until July without the risk of an attack of 
mildew. In such cases the front ventilators 
should not be opened until the berries have 
commenced to colour. It is much better to 
permit & high temperature for an hour or 
two than to lower it by admitting a 
volume of cold air at the front of the 
house. The reason why mildew із more 
prevalent in late vineries is often due to 
the absence of fire-heat, especially in such 
weather as we have recently experienced. 
So sudden are the changes in our climate 
that sufficient heat to warm the pipes 
should always be available when required. 
As а means of prevention as well as 
cure, sulphur in some form or other may 
be used, as wherever sulphur is brought 
into contact with mildew its destruction is 
sure. Neglect to use this simple preventive 
often entails much extra labour and anxiety 
in dealing with the pest. Where mildew 
has attacked vines, sulphur should enter 
largely into the composition of any winter 
dressing used on the rods. If such dressings 
are not in favour sulphur alone may be 
used, as it will adhere fairly well to the 
bark when mixed with strong, soapy water. 
It should always be introduced into the 
hot lime wash used for coating the walls 
when winter cleansing is done, and as an 
extra precaution some of the hot water 
pipes should be coated with sulphur mixed 
with milk, Prevention. is always better than 
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changes in 


cure, but where a cure has to be effected, 
it is always a matter of doubt as to the 
best means of applying sulphur without 
spoiling the Grapes, as dusting them with this 
material must be done thoroughly to be 
effectual, and no matter how carefully 
applied or the sulphur washed off, some 
traces are sure to remain on the berries. 
The best method of applying sulphur in 
large vineries is to use a sulphur vaporiser. 


Mildew is often communicated to the 
vines from other plants, and no mildew- 
affected subjects should be allowed to 


remain in vineries. Every means should be 
taken to prevent its development by good 
cultivation, including careful attention to 
watering, winter cleansing of the vines and 
houses and care in ventilating. 

The temperature in vineries is apt to fall 
too low with the dense shade of the vines 
during a few days of cold. damp weather, 
and if the pipes are just kept warm, 
enough heat will be generated to keep the 
atmosphere buoyant and counteract sudden 
the temperature when the 
weather fluctuates. F. Jordan. 





CARROT. 
(DAUCUS CAROTA.) 

ALTHOUGH large numbers of varieties of 
Carrots, each differing. in colour, form, size 
and season, have been developed by cultiva- 
tion there is hardly any difference of 
opinion amongst botanical writers respecting 
the parent variety being the wild, white- 
flowered plant (by some considered poisonous) 
with which we are familiar. At the same 
time it may be pointed out that Miller, in 
the seventh edition of his Dictionary, states: 
“that he had saved seeds of the wild 
variety, and grown them in the same manner 
as the garden Carrots but could not improve 
the roota in the least, for they continued to 


be small, sticky, and of a hot taste.” 
Consequently he considered Daucus Carota 
sativa as а «distinct. species. Against this 


testimony may be set the statements in 
The Vegetable (Garden respecting improved 
wild Carrots. 

About the year 1830 M. Vilmorin, senr. 


commenced cultural experiments with a view 
to obtaining from the wild Carrot enlarged 
and edible roots. In the course of a few 
years his sowings yiclded him plants with 
fleshy roots of various colours. some of 
which remained constant for several years, 
the most remarkable being Improved. Wild 
White which had a fine flavour anl odour, 
but was deficient in sweetness: and the 
Improved) Red Уегпегез which was 
in shape, with a fine neck and leaf, but not 
productive. These varieties did not come 
into general cultivation and were discarded. 
Doubtless other efforts in the same direction 
have been made jn the meantime, but I 
have not been able to trace any record of 
these. 

One notable introduction made about this 
time was the Large White Green Top, which 
according to Lawson's Manual, was introduced 
into Scotland by Messrs. Vilmorin Andrieux et 
cie a few years prior to 1839. Since that time 
some greatly improved forms of this variety 
have appeared both in England and France 
and it has become the leading forage variety. 

Those who are not slaves to colour and 
can appreciate а good thing on its merits 
should be advised to make a trial of the 
Smooth White Intermediate Carrot, an easily 
grown high-class variety of — exceptional 
appearance and quality. It is very popular 
in Canada, and satisfactory wherever it has 
bcen grown. 

While on the subject of forage Carrots, 
mention may be made of the yellow and 
orange coloured varieties of which there are 
several in cultivation. 

Of these the Yellow 
undoubtedly the most valuable. 


Intermediate is 
It is largely 
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grown in the eastern counties of England 


where а very fine strain has been developed: 
while on the Continent, and particularly in 
Scandinavia, it is the leading variety of tne 


day. In form it closely resembles a larr 
St. Valery; is clean-growing and of very goo: 
flavour, in addition to which it is very 


hardy, and specially adapted for winter use. 
A stump-rooted, lemon-coloured variety пагоеј 
The Doub's is recommended for table ue 
in France, but it does not appear to hav: 
gained any favour in Britain. Three Gerrnan 
yellow-fleshed varieties, Lobbricher, Pfalzer. 
and Saalfeld, have never become popular in 
England, although these are possessed of som- 
excellent qualities. 

As the Carrot is liable to sporting and 
seeing that the Long Yellow was illustrated by 
Dodonaeus about 1550, it is remarkable tha: 
so few yelow varieties have made their 
appearance. Judging by the illustration given 
by Dodonaeus, it was a most attractive roct, 


far superior to the rougher Long Red, о 
which an illustration appears on the = same 
page, 

It is when we come to examine the Jone 
list of orange aud red varieties that we 
realise what wonderful work has been 
accomplished in connection with the Carrot. 


At the outset let it be freely admitted tha 
France leads the way in the number, quality, 


and use of the Carrot; at the sanie tin 
Great Britain has no reason to be asharut | 
of her small share in what has been av 


complished. James's Green Top, including tne 
improved forin of it known as James's Inter- 


mediate, is а widely-grown and stan dari 
variety at the present dav. It is a sure 
and heavy cropper, easily lifted, has 4 
wonderful constitution, and eating qualities 
both for table and stable that cannot be 
beaten. The old Shaftesbury Short Orange. 


Which has now almost disappeared, was quite 
the equal of the Guérande or Oxheart, and 
at the last Crystal Palace Show of the One- 
and-All Society, easily excelled all the ex- 
hibits of that type. Long Red Surrey (an 
immensely improved Long Orange), is alse 
fast disappearing from cultivation, for u 
needs the deep sandy soil of Surrey to bring 
its three-feet roots to perfection; its quality 
could not be beaten. 

For early supplies the early Shorthorn. 
beloved of the market garden bunchers, stiil 
maintains its hold, and as rouge demi-lonan 
pointue 15 highly esteemed in the French 
Markets. Last, but by no means least, mav 
be mentioned the Long Red Altrincham, a 
large, very deep rel, practically соге 
variety, with table qualities that may be 
equalle | but cannot be excelled. 


Holland, with soil that is perfect for tlhe 
cultivation of Carrots, has done very little 
in the development of this vegetable, but 


perfection of а 
Prior 


Amsterdam Forcing is the 
forcing variety as grown in Holland. 


to the war a very large acreage of this 
Carrot was grown in specially prepared 
frames near Dordrecht for shipment to 


South’ Africa. 

The Brabanter, a long. dark-violet variety 
is grown in Belgium and South Holland. 
It makes a very popular dish dressed and 


cut like red Cabbage. A long, thick, pale 
red varicty, grown for feeding stock round 
about Vlaake, yields an enormous crop. 


During the war immense quantities of the 
roots were dried and ground and found 
their way into the war bread served ou! 
in that country. White bread was at a 
premium in Holland in those terrible days 
but Potatos were abundant. 

As stated above, Carrots of German origin 
have nover been popular in Britain, and it 
is a singular fact that in a German catalogue 
now before me fully two-thirds of the 
varieties quoted are of French or British 
origin. 

Although the list of French varieties is a 
long one it is not necessary to go through 
it in its entirety, as the sorts best adapted 
for cultivation in this country are vom- 
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paratively few and fairly well-known; in 
addition to this the differences are in some 
cases very slight and often due to some 
local cause or demand. Omitting all 
the forcing varieties with the exception of 
the Parisienne, as they only affect a limited 
number of gardeners, апа require very 
special conditions to bring them to perfec- 
tion, there is no doubt that, for private 
use, the Nantes Half-Long Stump-ended is 
one of tho best varieties grown. It is early, 
corcless, of good shape апа colour, of 
excellent table quality, and only needs good, 
shallow вой. 

The same remarks apply to the Chantenay 

Half-Long which is rather shorter, much 
thicker at the shoulder, and in every respect 
excellent as а market variety. А special 
selection of it is known as Early Market. 
_ Another variety adapted to shallow soils 
18 the Guérande, known also as Oxheart from 
the shape of the root. Although not so 
deep in colour as the Nantes, and with a 
very pronounced core which is not tough 
And stringy. it is a great favourite in 
southern markets on account of its earliness 
and exceptional quality. In the tropics it is 
a regular standby to the vegetable grower. 

The last main crop variety, and in some 

respects the most important, to claim our 
attention is the St. Valery, also widely known 
as New Red Intermediate. 
. The old Long Orange (not Surrey), which 
it has displaced was seldom satisfactory being 
often coarse rooted and of a poor colour, 
Although excellent for cattle food and long- 
keeping. The St. Valery is a good all-round 
variety, large, shapely, of а good deep 
colour, with firm flesh, small соге, а very 
heavy cropper and a long keeper; it is good 
alike on the exhibition table, the dining 
table and in the horses’ stable, but а rich, 
deep, kindly soil is essential to grow this 
variety. S. B. Dicks. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Young Lads and Horticulture.—It is very 
difficult to advise lads just what branches 
of horticulture to study. Many older men 
who have spent years in responsible positions 
in private gardens are very anxious аз to 
their future. The point raised in Mr. 
Leonard Dufton’s letter (p. 180) as to really 
good gardeners being difficult to obtain 
comes as a surprise. Many head gardeners 
are working under very great difficulties; 
not only are they short of necessaries (as 
suggested by your correspondent), which 
includes labour, but many employers do not 
take these matters sufficiently into account 
when reviewing their gardens. Everyone 
knows there are good, bad, and indifferent 
craftsmen in all professions and trades. The 
gardener cannot throw down his tools at 
midday on Saturday and leave the place of 
his labours, care free, until the following 
Monday morning. When one is fortunate 
enough to secure a position under an em- 
ployer who really loves his garden and 
understands the difficulties, as well as the 
pleasures, which are connected with the 
management of the same, many matters 
may be discussed, and mutual benefit 
derived therefrom. Perhaps the up-to-date 
commercial grower adopts this system with 
his leading men. It would be most 
beneficial to many readers if  nurserymen 
and landscape gardeners could give any in- 
formation for the guidance of young lads, 
and older men. Many middle-aged gardeners 
have, during the past few years, been thrown 
out of employment through no fault of 
their own, and as your correspondent states 
they have no unemployment pay to draw 
on, and are only too anxious to secure work, 
and yet we have & publie park's gardener, 
a prominent trade grower, and, a private 
employer, informing your correspondent that 
really good gardeners ure difficult to obtain. 
Roamer. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL GARDENERS' ORPHAN FUND. 


THE annual festival dinner of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund was held оп the 
7th inst. at the Hotel Victoria, Northum- 
berland Avenue, W.C. The Treasurer, Mr. 
Edward Sherwood presided, and there were 
present one hundred and forty friends and 


subscribers of this excellent gardening 
charity, including many ladies. The dinner 
was а great success and a most enjoyable 


evening was spent by all present; it was 
held in the Edward VII Room, a beautiful 
room, which was made even more beautiful 
by floral decorations arranged by Mr. Harry 
Miles. 
There 
usual loyal toasts; 


were a few toasts, including the 
the principal one—that 
of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan  Fund— 
was given by the Chairman, who ` stated 
that the Fund was established in the year 


1887 to commemorate the jubilee of Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. Mr. Sherwood 
stated that most industries, societies, etc., 


had associations for helping those of their 
members who had fallen on evil days and 
horticulture had its two charities. The cause 
of the widow and the fatherless child, he 
said, appealed to everybody, and the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund had met with a 
very great measure of success during the 
years it had been established. Since its 
institution it had distributed no Jess a sum 
than £43,000; the money was not given in 
very large amounts, as each orphan on the 
register only received the sum of five 
shillings a week. Although this was not 
much, it was of the greatest help and 
received with gratitude by the mothers. 
The children are available to receive this 
sum from their birth and until they attain 
the age of fifteen years, and in certain 
circurnstances for а year or even two years 
longer. The circumstances of each orphan 
are considered by the Committee and it 
may be that the extra time is granted to 
permit of a child continuing his or her 
education, so that the chances of *''making 
good" may be increased. Again, when an 
orphan is ready to go out into the world, 
the Fund, in certain cases, affords further 
assistance—money to help in the purchase 
of clothing, books, tools, ete. ‘There have 
been cases of orphans having the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining employment some con- 
siderable distance away from their homes, 
and a bicycle has been necessary, which, 


without the help of the Committee, the 
mother would have been unable to obtain. 
Something like one hundred children are, 


said Mr. Sherwood, receiving allowances from 
the Fund, and they include one who is 
totally blind and another who is so delicate 
as to need special help from the Fund. 
The Fund derives most assistance from the 
owners of gardens, who  benetit by the 
resulta of the professional gardener, but he 
appealed to those who work professionally in 
gardens to help the charity and also to the 
horticultural trade, which gets a great deal 


out of gardening. Mr. Sherwood said he 
would like to see many more annual 
subscribers, and the Fund would benefit 


largely if the trade seriously considered the 
matter. Mr. Sherwood coupled the toast 
with the name of Mr. Leonard Sutton, one 
of the Trustees of the Fund. 

Mr. Leonard Sutton stated that he was 
trustee for one hundred children. The 
gardening profession was one of those 
numerous industries where men spent the 
greater part of their lives at work, but did 
not earn enough money to leave anything 
behind to provide for their widows апа 
children. Mr. Sutton always associated the 
Fund with the name of Mr. Sherwood's 
father, who was & valued supporter of the 
charity. Mr. Sutton also referred to the 
Hon. Sir Thomas Mackenzie, who was 
present, und stated that the H.G.O.F. was 
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greatly indebted to Sir Thomas, for it 
was ‘through his influence that during the 
war, when New Zealand was so patriotic as 
to vote & large sum to English charities, 
£100 of that sum was allotted to the Fund. 

Mr. P. R. Barr, in proposing the toast of 
“The Visitors," said it was gratifying to see 
so many visitors present, for it showed that 
there were many good friends of the Fund. 
As Hon. Auditor, he sincerely hoped that 
the appeal would produce very good results. 
He stated that a donation or subscription 
of Ss. entitled the subscriber to one vote at 
the annual election, and & donation of £5 to 
a vote annually for life. Sir Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, who responded to the toast of ‘The 
Visitors," said that his fellow countrymen 
were glad to contribute something to those 
in distress in this land. £2,500 had been 
recently contributed by New Zealand farmers 
towards helping the children. of those men 
who perished during the war. He said it was 
his privilege to make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Sherwood's father some  twenty-eight 
vears ago and he held his memory in great 
respect. He was one of the greatest men he 
had come in contact with. He is, said Sir 
Thomas, succeeded worthily by his son, who 
occupies the chair to-day, and in him we sce 
à worthy son of a worthy parent. 

At this stage of the proceedings the amount 
subscribed at or in consequence of the dinner 
was announced. The principal contributions 
to tlie Chairman's list included two hundred 
und fifty guineas from himself; fifty guineas 
from Mr. W. Sherwood; fifty guineas from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons and ten guineas 
trom Mr. Leonard Sutton; £191 2s. collected 
by Mr. David Ingamells in Covent Garden 
Market (including ten guineas each from 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. H. Miles, Mr. J. Cull, 
and Mr. M. Larsen; £7 7s. from Mr. Raymond 
Rochford; £6. 60s. each from Mr. Duncan 
Tucker and Mr. Walter Turner; and £5 55 
each from Mrs. Messer, Messrs. W. T. Ware, 
Ltd., Mr. 4. Dimmock, Mr. J. Linford, Mr. R. 
A. Witty, Mr. H. S. Stevens, Messrs. Lowe 
and Shawyer, Mr. T. Windle, Mr. J. Kirk. 
Mr. A. H. Maxwell, Mr. W. Maxwell, Mr. H 
О. Larsen, and Mr. J. Collingridge); Mr. Whit- 
paine Nutting, £57 6s.; Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, 
£45, including £10 10s. from Mr. A. Watkins, 
and £5 5s. each from Mr. J. M. Bridgeford and 
Mr. А. Howard; Mr. G. F. Tinley, £27 7s. 6d., 
including £10 10s. from Mr. W. L. Bradbury : 
£5 5s. from the proprietors of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle and £4 from the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
collecting box; Messrs. Rothschild and Sons, 
£20 os.; Mr. J. F. McLeod, £25, including 
£5 Os. each from Mr. D. B. Crane und Mr. W. L. 
Brodie; Mr. J. E. Dixon, £23; Mr. H. J. 
Jones and friends, twenty guineas; Mr. W. 
Auton, £15; Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., £15. 
Mr. R. B. Leech, £13 13s., including £10 10s. 
from Mr. A. Rayner; Mr. G. Reynolds, £12; 
£10 10s. each from the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Marshall, Sir Harry James Veitch, Mrs. M. 
Campbell, Messrs. J. Jefferies and Sons, Mr. 
Chas. Denny, Mr. E. Manwaring, Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Messrs. Corry and Co., and Mr. 
George Monro; £10 from Mr. J. T. Hemming- 
way; and £8 from Mr. W. Wells. The total 
amount came to over £1,200. 

Mr. J. F. McLeod, in proposing the health 
of the Chairman, stated that he was the 
oldest member of the Committee present in 
service, but not in years. His senior in 
service was Мг. Wm. Bates; all would 
regret to learn of the death of Mr. Brian 
Wynne, the Secretary, who up to the time 
of his death had been associated with the 
Fund longer than anyone else, for he took 
part in its formation. Mr. McLeod stated 
that it gave him great pleasure to propose 
this toast; Mr. Sherwood's father was Hon. 
Treasurer of the Fund and he was very 
pleased to think that his son had succeeded 
in that office. He thanked Mr. Sherwood 
heartily for presiding at the dinner, for the 





very able manner in which he had con- 
ducted the proceedings that evening, and 
for his part in making it such a great 
success. In reply Mr. Sherwood stated that 
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he would like to refer to the valuable work 
that the late Mr. Wynne had done for the 
Fund and for the help Mr. Wynne had 
given him as Treasurer. His thanks were 
also due to Mr. G. Е. Tinley for the great 
amount of work and assistance һе had 
rendered him during the time he had carried 
out the duties of Acting-Secretary, and he 
also wished to acknowledge the excellent 
work done by Mr. David Ingamells, Chairman 
of the Committec. Mr. Sherwood stated that 
he was especially pleased to preside at the 
dinner this year, for now that he had a 
child of his own he wished to mark the 
occasion by founding an allowance for an 
orphan in perpetuity, such allowance to be 
named after his son. 

During the evening an excellent programme 
of music was rendered under the direction 
of Mr. Ralph Norris. 


CORNWALL DAFFODIL AND SPRING FLOWER 
| SHOW. 


THE annual exhibition of the Cornwall 
Daffodil and Spring Flower Society was 
held in the Market Hall at Truro on the 
6th and 7th inst, and in spite of the. very 
late and unfavourable season there was, 
nevertheless, a wonderful display of flowers, 


Rhododendrons and rare flowering shrubs 
again being one of the main features of 
the Show. It is gratifying to learn that 


there was a record number of entries and 
during the two days over two thousand 
five hundred people paid for admission. 
The exhibition was honoured by the following 
deputation from the Royal Horticultural 
Society :—Lord Lambourne (President), Sir W. 


Lawrence, Mr. C. T. Musgrave, Mr. A. К. 
Bowles, and Mr. W. R. Dykes (Secretary). 
The judges were Гога  Headfort, Mr. 
Armytage Moore, Mr. Lionel Rothschild, 
Sir Frederick and Lady Moore. 

Among the many exhibitors of Rhodo- 


dendrons and hardy flowering shrubs were 
Mr. J. C. Williams, Caerhayes, who showed 
some magnificent hybrid Rhododendrons, 
Major H. A. Dorrien-Smith, Tresco; Mr. P. D. 
Williams, Гапат; Mr. R. Barclay Fox, 
Falmouth; Viscount Falmouth, апа Sir 
Arthur V. Vivian, Bosahan. 

In the class for twelve varieties of out- 
door hard-wooded flowering shrubs or climbers, 
excluding Rhododendrons, the Rev. A. T. 
BoscAwEN, Ludgvan, secured the first prize 
with an excellent collection, and in a similar 


class for three varieties of shrubs, Mr. R. 
BaAncLAY Fox, Penjerrick, Falmouth, won 
the premier award, followed closely by 


Mr. W. Н. Dowmayn, Flushing. For three 
varieties of Acacia, Sir ARTHUR P. VIVIAN, 
Bosahan, took leading honours, the second 
prize going to Viscount FALMOUTH, while in 
the class for three varieties of Australian or 
New Zealand hardwooded shrubs, the Rev. 
A. T. BoscAwEN was again first with a 
very fine selection. Miss DavBuz, Truro, 
led in the class for three blooms of double 
varieties of Camellias, and Mr. R. BARCLAY 
Fox secured the ifirst prize in a similar 
class for single varieties. 

The classes for Rhododendrons attracted 
many competitors and in the leading class 
for twelve trusses of hybrid Rhododendrons, 
Mr. J. C. WirLLiAMS was deservedly awarded 
the first prize with & most charming 
selection; Captain TREMAYNE CARCLEW, 
Perran-ar-Worthal, was placed second. Mr. 
A. M. WirLLrIAMS was the first.prize winner 
in а similar class for twelve distinct 
Rhododendron species, and Mr. R. BARCLAY 
Fox, second; while in the class for three 
sprays of large-leaved Rhododendrons, Sir 
ARTHUR Р. VIVIAN gained the premier 
award. Mr. А. M. WirLIAMS was also 
successful in the class for three vases of 
fragrant Rhododendrons of the **triflorum ”’ 
type and Mr. P. D. WiLLIAMS, second. 
The last-named competitor led in the class 
for three vases of deciduous Rhododendrons 
of the Azalea type and Mr. BanRcLAY Fox 
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took the lead in a similar class for highly- 
scented Rhododendrons, and this competitor 
was also successful in the class for three 
vases of Azalea mollis hybrids. In the class 
for three vases of Chinese Rhododendrons, 
Мг. A. М. У\\пллАмз was first, and for 
three vases of Rhododendrons of the Azalea 
type, Mr. Н. Griaa, Tamerton, Foliott, was 
the first prize winner. Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS 
was a successful competitor for & spray or 
bunch of Rhododendron, any variety, and 
Mr. A. M. WirLiAMS, Launceston, secured 
the first prize for a spray or bunch of a 
Chinese species. 

There were two or three classes restricted 
to Roses and Mr. б. Cumas, Redruth, led 
in the one for six vases of any variety. 


Mr. А. M. WinriAMs secured the first prize 
for six vases of Carnations, any variety, 


while for three pots of Auriculas, three 
varieties, Mr. W. P. MircHELL, Truro, was 
awarded first prize. This competitor also 


led in the class for six pots of Schizanthus. 
For a collection of Alpines not exceeding 
twelve varieties, Mrs. Масон, St. Tudy, 
secured the premier award, and in the class 
for four plants of  Polyanthus, different 
varieties, the Misses RASHLEIGH, Truro, were 
placed first. In a similar class for three 
plants of one variety, Mr. W. H. DOWMAN 
was the chief prize winner and for three 
plants of single Primulas, throe varieties, 
Miss C. C. Rocers was placed first. Mr. 
F. G. Lawson, Truro, excelled in a class 
for a collection of Tulips not exceeding 
fifteen vases, six stems of each, and Miss 
Da4vBUZ was second. The last-named com- 
petitor led in the class for six varieties of 
Cottage Tulips, and Major G. T. WILLIAMS, 


Perranwell, excelled in the class for six 
varieties of Darwin or Parrot Tulips. The 
same competitor gained first prize in a 


class for three varieties of Darwin or 
Parrot Tulips. 

The class for a colection of hardy, 
unforced spring flowers, not exceeding twelve 
varieties, but excluding hard-wooded flowering 
shrubs, attracted keen competition, and 
Mrs. К. P. Rocers was placed first with a 
highly creditable selection, while in a similar 
class restricted to six varieties, Mr. Т. R. 
Воштно, Heamoor, was awarded first prize. 

The Royal Horticultural Society's depu- 
tation made the following awards :— 

Gold Medals:—To Mr. J. C. WVILLIAMS, for 
a collection of Rhododendrons, species and 
seedlings; and Messrs. R. VEITCH AND Son, 
Exeter, for the most meritorious exhibit— 
flowering and other choice shrubs. 

Silver Flora Medal :—To the Devon Rosrry, 
Torquay, for a meritorious group; Mr. F. G. 
Lawson, Truro, for & collection of Tulips; 
Messrs. TRESEDER AND Co, ‘Truro, for 
flowering shrubs; Rev. A. T. Boscawen, 
for outdoor hard-wooded flowering shrubs, and 
Mr. К. Barc tay Fox, Falmouth, for outdoor 
hard-wooded flowering shrubs. 

Silver Banksian Medal:—To Major A. А. 
DonnRIEN-SMrTH, Isles of Scilly, for flowering 


shrubs; Major G. T. WirLLiAMs, Devoran, 
for Darwin Tulips; Miss Dausuz, Kea, for 
Cottage Tulips; Mr. А. M. WiLLiAMs, 
Launceston, for Rhododendrons; Mrs. Е. 
Powys Rocers, Tregye, for hardy unforced 


spring flowers; Mr. H. W. Grice, Tamerton, 
for evergreen Azaleas; Mr. A. M. WILLIAMS, 
for Chinese mountain species of Rhodo- 
dendrons, and Мг. ВАвсгАҮ Fox, for highly 
scented Rhododendrons. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. . 


May 13 and 14. The exhibition on the 
occasion of the fortnightly meeting held at 
Westminster on the above dates, again filled 
the whole of the building. Hardy plant 
lovers. found much to admire in the many 
excellent groups of these flowers. The Gold 
Medal display of Hippeastrums from Lt.-Col. 
Sir GEO. L. Ногғовр attracted much attention 
and numerous novelties were submitted for 
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Awards, the Floral Committees recommend 
two First-Class Certificates and five Awards «і 


Merit. 
Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. Jas. O’Brien, С. J. Lucas, Н. Т. 


Pitt, Henry H. Smith, H. G. Al- „aniier. 
Arthur Dye, Frederick K. Sander, John С. 
Cowan, E. R. Ashton, J. Wilson Potter, 


Charles H. Curtis, and John Cypher. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Laelio-Cattleya Imperatrix Regina (C. Mendes. 
x L..C. Martinetit) from Lt.-Col. Sir GEORSE 
L. Ногғово, C.IV., K.C.V.O, Westonbirt. 
Tetbury (gr. Мг. H. G. Alexander). One oí 
finest Laelio-Cattleyas, and one of the best 
examples of high culture ever staged. — In 
size and fine shape the C. Mendelii and th- 
C. Mossiae in L.-C. Martinetii predominate. 
The plant bore a noble, four.flowered in- 
florescence, the broad blush-mauve sepals ani 
petals being eight inches across. Тһе broai 
and showy labellum із intense  crim-on- 
purple, lighter at the margin, land has a 
bright yellow dise with a few red lines a! 
the base. 


CULTURAL COMMENDATION, 


Odontioda Lambeauiana, Westonbirt varista 
(Cochlioda Noezliana x Odm. Lambeauianurn) from 
Lt..Col. Sir Ско. L. Horronp. The plant bore 
three branched spikes of brilliant dark scarlet 
flowers with a prominent yellow crest at the 
base of the lip. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. L. Ногғовр also showed a 
charming plant of Laelio-Cattleya Freda with 
a fine show of large Apricot-yellow tlowers 
of the size and shape of those of C. Mossiac. 

J. J. BorToN, Esq. Claygate Lodge, Clay- 
gate (gr. Мг. 5. Lyne), sent a splendidly 
grown example of Odontoglossum — erispum 
var. Renown with pure white flowers over 
four inches across; it is one of the best ot 
the home-raised class. 


GROUPS. 


A Silver Banksian Medal was awaril«l te 
Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., Bush Hill Park, 
and Jarvisbrook, Sussex, for а well-arrange| 


and interesting group in which were many 
rare species. At the back were the scarlet 
Epidendrum radicans with Odontoglossum« 


and Odontiodas, fronted by Cattlevas, Laelio: 
Cattleyas and  Brasso-Cattleyas. Specially 
noteworthy were Cattleya Dusseldorffei Aquinn 
its rose flowers bearing the characteristic 
purple mark of the Aquinii type on the 
petals; and a new form of Lycaste Skinnen 


named Tackii, which opens with a green 
shade, but changes to pure white. The 
flower of the last is one of fine substance 
and shape. Among species were the rare 


Dendrobium falcorostrum of the D. speciosum 


class; the very rare and pretty Odonte- 
glossum  platychilum with а showy rose- 
coloured lip; some fine forms of Miltonia 


vexillaria; Dendrobium infundibulum of the 
large-flowered type; Bulbophyllum Lobbii in 
several forms, and others of the ‘ botanical" 
class. 

Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Bnows, Orchid. 
hurst, Tunbridge Wells, showed а splendid 
example of their new Odontoglossum Harmony 
(Dora x Mars) with & spike of thirteen large 
Tyrian-purple flowers, shaded with crimson 
and with slight white markings at the 
margins. 

Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the Chair), 
Sir Daniel Hall, Mrs. Brodie, Rev. J. Jacob, 
Messrs. Geo. Monro, H. V. Warrender, W. 
R. Dykes, J. W. Jones, W. B. Cranfield, 
Р. R. Barr, J. de Graaff, С. Н. Curtis, С. 
W. Leak, G. Churcher, F. H. Chapman, W. 
F. M. Copeland, C. Titchmarsh, J. D. Pearson, 
and C. W. Needham. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. BARR AND Sons showed a large 
collection of  Narcissi, and some of the 
outstanding varieties were Tuscany, a large 
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Incomparabilis with large cup; Selembo, a 
magnificent bloom, with orange-red cup: 
Horace, Will Scarlett, Homer, Hera, and 
Cleopatra, а large yellow trumpet variety 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal) Darwin and 
Cottage Tulips were also shown in splendid 
form by this firm апа included Scarlet 
Perfection, Corydon, purple; Moonlight, yellow ; 
Coquette, rose-pink, and Psyche, bright rose 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Narcissi were shown in splendid form by 
Messrs. J. R. PEARSON AND Sons, Ltd., the 
Poeticus and Incomparabilis sections being 
well represented. Of the former class good 
varieties were Sonata, Comus, Snow King, 
Caedmon and Epic, and other good flowers 
were Princess Miriam, a white Barrii of good 
form; Early Surprise, a yellow Barrii, and 
Hera, together with a number of high 
quality seedlings (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. R. H. Batu, Ltd., provided a 
group of early single and double Tulips. 
Double varieties were represented by Couronne 
d'Or, golden yellow;  Vuurbaak, intense 
scarlet; Brimstone Beauty, pink, and alba 
maxima, white Couleur Cardinal deep scarlet ; 
Hobbema, salmon-pink; White Swan, Brilliant 
Star, scarlet, and Rose Luisante, deep pink, 
were very fine single varieties (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal). 

A small group of Darwin Tulips was also 
staged by Mr. B. PINNEY. 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Present: Messrs. Henry B. May 
(in the Chair), J. F. McLeod, E. R. Jones, 
J. M. Bridgeford, Andrew Ireland, M. C. 
Allwood, J. B. Riding, W. H. Page, G. W. 
Leak, W. Stephens, D. B. Crane, Chas. E. 
Pearson, Arthur Turner, H. J. Jones, 
W. Howe, W. P. Thomson, W. B. Gingell 
and W. D. Cartwright (Sec). 

Section B.—Present: Mr. С. W. Loder 
(n the Chair) Sir W. Lawrence, Messrs. 
W. J. Bean, E. A. Bowles, T. Hay, G. Yeld, 
Clarence Elliott, C. Musgrave, G.  Reuthe, 
Reginald Cory, R. W. Wallace, Н. Р. 
McLaren, F. Preston, W. B. Cranfield, 
C. Williams, R. C. Notcutt, E. H. Wilding, 
and H. V. Warrender. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Daphne rupestris grandiflora.—A very charm- 
ing form of Daphne rupestris (syn. D. petraea) 
and а very valuable introduction. The 
tubular flowers are much larger than in the 
type and of a delicate shade of pink. The 
plant exhibited was smothered їп bloom. 
Shown by Messrs. R. TUCKER AND Sons, 
Oxford. 


Iris Turkoman.—This hybrid was raised 
between Iris stolonifera and I. Korolkowi. 
The flowers are very graceful and the 
eolouring is an admixture of copper, bronze 
and purple. The veining is very delicate 
and there is & prominent crest of bright 
blue colour. This plant received an Award 
of Merit at the Chelsea Show, 1919. Shown 
by Mr. W. R. Dykes, Merton. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Cerasus serrulata var. Ojochin.—A Japanese 


variety possessing large white single flowers 
and bronze-green young leaves. А very 
striking plant. Shown by Mr. R. C. 


Мотсотт, Woodbridge. 


Geum reptans, Keston type.—A very fine 
form, the flowers being much larger than 
in the type, of bright yellow colour, and 
produced on stems about six inches high. 
Shown by Mr. С. REvurHE, Keston, 

Primula hybrida Lady Thursby.—A. P. 
pulverulenta hybrid bearing spikes of 
coral pink flowers of large size. Shown by 
Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE, Bartley, Southampton. 

Pyrus (Malus) Wisley Crab.— A very free- 
flowering Apple, the branches bearing an 
abundance of large single blooms of purplish 
` rose colour. Shown from the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley. 

Cyathodes  erécoides.—A prostate evergreen 
shrub belonging to the genus Epacridaceae. 
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The branches are hard and woody; the 
flowers are small, tubular, &nd of milk-white 
colour. Shown by Messrs. PRICHARD AND 
Co., Westmoor. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Mr. W. R. DvkEes showed a number of 
Tulipa species including T. Tubergeniana, 
with fiery scarlet flowers of large size; T. 
Maximowiczii, with pointed perianth segments 
and black base, the colour resembling that 
of Anemone fulgens; Т. Orphanidesii var., 
with bronze flowers, and unnamed species 
from Turkestan and Asia Minor. 


GROUPS. 


The main feature of the show was the 
group of Hippeastrums from the gardens of 
Lt.-Col. Sir Gro. L. Horronp (gr. Mr. F. J. 
Clark), Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glos. The 
specimens were magnificently grown and 
numbered about one hundred апа twenty 
distinct varieties, all of which were іп 
perfect health апа remarkable 
well-flowered large spikes. Of 
varieties a few of the best were Goliath, 
scarlet and white; Pavlova, white; Peach 
Blossom, rose and white; Red Lion, orange- 
scarlet; Rose Velvet, rose; Flashlight, orange- 


for their 
the many 


scarlet; Sigismund, salmon; White Foam 
and Gladiator, scarlet and white (Gold 
Medal). 

A very fine group of Gardenias was 
staged in one corner of the Hall by the 
Hon. Vicary Gisss (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), 
Aldenham House, Elstree. The specimens 
were of large size,  freely-flowered and 


excellently grown (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 


Hybrid Echiums, of mammoth size, were 
shown by Lady HRavLEiGH, Terling Place, 
Chelmsford (Cultural Commendation) 


Mr. E. Н. WarsoN, The Priory, Mill 
Hil, showed & pretty group of greenhouse 
plants represented by excellently grown 
specimens of Calceolaria profusa and C. p. 
hybrids, & pretty unnamed Schizanthus with 
crimson and white petals, and Heuchera 
Priory Beauty (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 


The MENTAL HosPriTAL, Napsbury, St Albans, 
provided a display of greenhouse plants and 
forced hardy flowers, including Carnations in 
variety, Calceolaria Stuarti, Campanula per- 
sicifolia in blue and white shades; a selected 
strain of Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, Pelargonium 
Clorinda, and Saxifraga pyramidalis (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. showed a bright 
group of Carnations, Roses and greenhouse 
plants, the last including Psoralea pinnata, 
blue ; Fabiana imbricata, freely studded with 
white flowers ; Chorizema ilicifolium, and Acacias 
in variety (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. ALLWocD Bros. also showed a 
choice collection of Carnations and many 
varieties of Dianthus Allwoodii (Silver Banksian 
Medal) while from Mr. C. ENGELMANN came 
a small group of these flowers, the chief 
varieties being Nigger, Laddie, Circe, White 
Enchantress, and Maine Sunshine (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 


Roses were shown in very fine condition by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant AND Co., who included 
the varieties Phoebe, cream; Covent Garden, 
red; America, pink; and Lady Wakefield, 
a new variety of a delightful coppery salmon 
shade (Silver Banksian Medal). Polyantha 
Roses were also exhibited by the Rev. 
J. H. PEMBERTON, the chief varieties 
being White Echo, Baby Faurax, purple; 
Juliana, coral pink; and Edith Cavell, red, 
and Messrs. C. CANT AND Co., also had a 
good exhibit of Roses in which Hybrid Tea 
varieties predominated (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). Messrs. SYLVESTER AND Co. staged 
excellent bowls and epergnes of Roses (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 

Alpine and show  Auricules were exhibited 
in splendid form by Mr. James DOUGLAS 
(Silver Banksian Medal), and Azaleas were 


staged in quantity by Messrs. R. ann G. 
CUTHBERT (Silver Banksian Medal). 
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Messrs. L. R. RvusskELL, Lrp., made a 
feature of the highly perfumed Rhododendron 
fragrantissimum, with largo white flowers; 
Azalea rosaeflora, salmon-pink, and A. mal- 
vatica, purple (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Spring-flowering trees and shrubs 
staged by Messrs. R. C. Norcutr, and the 
genus Pyrus was represented by well- 
flowered specimens of P. Arnoldiana, with 
large pink flowers; P. Frau Louise Dittmann, 
a  semi-double variety, with large pink 
blooms; P. Eleyi, a pretty hybrid with 
deep bright red flowers, and Р. НаШапа, 
almond-pink. Other meritorious subjects were 
Cytisus Cornish Cream and the deeper 
colour ©. Osbornei, C. Beanii, bright yellow; 
Viburnum Davidii, Fremontia californica, with 
large, yellow flowers, and Cerasus Ukon, a 
magnificent plant bearing large trusses of 
white flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Mr. CHARLES TURNER displayed cut sprays 
of flowering shrubs, including Cerasus Avium 
flore pleno, а mass of white; Eleagnus 
edulis, Amelanchier alnifolia, Magnolia Lenné, 
with large deep lilac flowers, and Ribes 
aureum praecox (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


Mr. GEoncE G. WHITELEGG occupied a 
double width of tabling with a wide variety 
of Kurume Azaleas, Cerasus Hisakusa, Cytisus 
decumbens, yellow; Kalmia latifolia and 
Daphne Cneorum (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. CHEAL AND Sons, Ltp., showed 
the new Berberis stenophylla Crawley Gem, 
Cytisus Beanii, profusely flowered specimens 
of Magnolia Soulangeana, Pyrus and Azaleas 
in variety, and large specimens of Prunus 


were 


Hisakusa. 
The new hardy crimson Broom, Cytisus 
Dorothy Walpole, was again shown by 


Messrs. WATSON AND Sons, LTD. 


A very pretty group of Alpines and 
hardy flowers was staged by Messrs. 
MAURICE PRICHARD AND Sons, who included 
specimens of Anemone alpina sulphurea, 
Trollius Early King, а free-flowering plant 


with large, globular, deep yellow blooms; 
Iris susiana, Geum | montanum luteum, 
Daphne Cneorum, and Ranunculus gra- 


mineus (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
Ітр., displayed Rhododendrons іп a low, 
rectangular bed, and of especial merit were 
the varieties Simplicity, a delicately pink- 
tinted bloom оп white ground; Corona, 
bright cerise red; Lady  Decies, the blue- 
tinted blooms of which are produced іп 
large trusses; Loder's White, pure white: 
Starfish, pink with the upper petal spotted 
crimson, and Alice, deep pink. The same firm 
also showed hardy flowers, which included large 
clumps of Primula chionantha, with milk- 
white flowers produced оп stems about 
eighteen inches high; Trillium undulatum, 
with white flowers marked with a triangular 
mark of red in the centre; Phlox subulata 
B. E. Chambers, pale blue; and Daphne 
Jerlotii (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


A miscellaneous group of flowers was also 
staged by Mr. С. Reuthe. Geum reptans 
Keston form, with large deep yellow flowers ; 
Anemone patens, Androsace arachnoidea, with 
pure white flowers, and Erica mediterranea 
glauca, were well represented, together with 
a collection of Rhododendron species and 
hybrids (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Irises, Violas, Polyanthus and Primroses 
were shown in variety by Mr. G. A. MILLER 
(Bronze Banksian Medal) and the Misses K. 
and E. Hopxins also had a bright group 
of miscellaneous hardy flowers. 


The large-flowered strain of Anemone St. 
Brigid was again shown in a wide range of 
colour by Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM AND Co, 
and Messrs. PRICHARD AND Со. were 
responsible for a collection of Alpines in 
pots of which  Cyathodes ericoides, Silene 
saxatilis, pale lilac; Dryas  Lindermannii, 
Campanula Allionii and Geum Rossii were a 
selection (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


~ 
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Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT made a feature 
of Gentiana acaulis, Lewisia Tweedyi, Primula 
secundiflora, Dianthus microlepis rumelicus, 
pink, and the double-flowered Cheiranthus 
Harpur Crewe (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


Messrs. BAKERS Ltd., showed a selection 
of flowering shrubs including Viburnum 
Carlesii and Kalmia latifolia, together with 
Aubrietias, Saxifrages and Primulas in variety 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 


Geum Heldreichii splendens, with deep orange 
red flowers, the searlet Verbena chamae- 
dryoides, and Incarvillea grandiflora were shown 
by Mr. Frep G. Woop in a large collection 
of hardy plants (Bronze Banksian Medal), 
and Messrs. CHEAL AND Sons included specimens 
of Lewisia Howellii, Oxalis adenophylla, and 
Ajuga reptans variegata, in their exhibit of 
hardy flowers. The same firm also displayed 
Mignon and Star Dahlias in variety (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. SKELTON AND KIRBY made a neat 
display of Alpines and included Convolvulus 
Cneorum, Geum montanum, and Saxifragas in 
variety (Bronze  Banksian Medal). Poly- 
anthuses in a variety of colours were staged 
by Messrs. J. and А. H. Crook. Messrs. 
R. Tucker AND Sons made a feature of 
Dielytra eximia, with lilac purple flowers. 
Silene acaulis aurea, Hutchinsia alpina, and 
Onosma  Bourgaei, with white, pendulous 
blooms (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND Co., LTD., were 
again represented by a very bright group 
of Alpines in which figured large clumps of 
Anemone sylvestris, Primula Sicboldii Beauty, 
P. Red Hugh, and  Aubrietiu Attraction. 
Violas, displaved in bowls, were also shown 
ш variety by this firm (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

A bright collection of Violas was staged by 
Mr. W. YANDELL, and included Queen of the 
Whites, Master Banks, pale yellow; Bridal 
Morn, blue; W. H. Woodgate, pale mauve; 
and Admiration, purple (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co., LTD., made а 
display of Irises of the Regelio-Cyclus type 
including the varieties Charon, bronze purple, 


delicately marked; Isis, purple; and Osiris, 
light purple Alpine plants were shown 
towards the front of the exhibit (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. GAVIN JONES AND  ÍNGWERSEN, 
showed a fine batch of Gentiana acaulis 


together with masses of Primula farinosa, 
Geum montanum, Androsace sarmentosa, A. 
coronopifolia and Ranunculus liniflorus, while 
from Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE came 
Dryas Sundermannii, Rosa pumila and 
Anemone Pulsatilla rubra (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present; Messrs. С. С. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, W. Poupart, Н. S. Rivers, P. C. 
M. Veitch, A. Bullock, 8. B. Dicks, W. F. 
Giles, P. A. Tuckett, A. Metcalfe, E. Beckett, 
G. F. Tinley, W. H. Divers, E. A. Bunyard, 
W. б. Lobjoit, К. Jordan, С. Reynolds, 
H. Markham, F. G. Treseder апа A. N. 


Rawes. 
There were only two exhibits before this 
Committee, the one, a number of pot 


plants of Strawberries bearing a good crop 
of ripe berries, shown by Messrs. WATERER, 
Sons AND Crisp, Ltd.; the other, seven 
varieties of imported Apples, shown by the 
NEW ZEALAND FRUIT GROWERS FEDERATION. 
The New Zealand Apples were in splendid 
condition, and the Secretary was requested 
to send a letter to the Secretary of the 
Federation congratulating his Society оп the 
quality, fine packing and grading of the 
fruits. They included the varieties Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Dunn's Favourite, Jonathan, 
Premier, King David, Shorland’s Queen and 
Parlins Beauty. The fruits of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin were of exceedingly fine quality and 
the next best variety for eating was 
Jonathan, 
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Obituary. 


Thomas Jamieson. Not a few friends will 





regret to learn of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Jamieson, Chev. Fr. and F.I.C., which took 
place at his residence, Glasterbury, Mill- 


timber, near Aberdeen, on Saturday, 3rd inst. 
Born in Aberdeen over seventy years ago, 
Mr. Jamieson was a life-long student of the 
natural sciences of botany, chemistry, and 
animal physiology. His researches in the 
realm of botany were of considerable value 
to the science. He made a study of the 
means by which plants absorbed and 
assimilated nitrogen and nitrogenous com- 
pounds, and in 1905 he announce: 
that he had discovered that plants absorbed 
nitrogen fron the air direct through 
their leaves, the accepted scientific theory 
hitherto being that the sole medium of 
nitrogenous absorption was through the root 
hairs. The theory attracted much attention 
in scientific circles, and was supported by 
several authorities on the continent of 
Europe. Mr. Jamieson was widely known in 
connection with agricultural research work, 
wherein he accomplished results which were 
of great benefit to the agricultural com- 
munity. In connection with the analyses of 
fertilisers he took a prominent part twenty 
years ago, and was a keen advocate of the 
titilisation of slag as a means of supplying 
phosphatic fertilisers to the soil. In this direction 
he did capital service by the discovery 
that plants were fertilised as effectively by 
insoluble phosphate as by soluble phosphate, 


and, despite the fact that in later years 
slag grew poorer in quality, and other 
phosphatie fertilisers came more into vogue, 
his research work was widely appreciated 
and recognised. For over twenty years 
Мг. Jamieson acted as director of the 
North of Scotland Agricultural Research 


Association, in which position he did much 
useful and thoroughly practical work, par- 
ticularly at the experimental station at 
Glasterbury. The success that attended those 
experiments gave rise to а similar organi- 
sation in Sussex, the direction of which Mr. 
Jamieson was asked to undertake and did 
so for twelve years. Botany, it must be 
admitted, was Mr.  Jumieson's favourite 
subject, and he gave close attention to the 
chemistry of plant life—his research work 
in this department and in other phases of 
agricultural science gaining him much. more 
than a local reputation. Many honours came 
his way during his fine career- Не was 
appointedl many years ago а Fellow of the 
Chemical Society, an original Fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry, and a corresponding 
member of the French National Society of 
Agricultural Chemists. Mr. Jamieson had 
many friends among Continental = chemists, 
and, in consideration of his work in agri- 
cultural research, the French Government 
conferred upon him the honour of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. For nearly forty 
years Mr. Jamieson acted us city analyst 
of Aberdeen, retiring from that position over 
а year ago. 


John Mackie.—We have 
of Mr. John Mackie, gardener а& Kellie 
Castle, Pittenween, Fifeshire. Mr. Mackie 
died on May 8th, and his funeral at Carnbee 
Churchyard was largely attended. He is 
survived by Mrs. Mackie, for whom = much 
sympathy is felt in the district. 


to record the death 


SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 
NEWCASTLE FLOWER SHoWwW.— Exhibition to be held. on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, aud Thursday, September, 2, 3, 
and 4.—Secretary, Mr. R. H. Newton, 14, Saville Row, 
Newcastle- 


CATALOGUE. ES RECEIVED. 





DANIELS Bros., LTD., Norwich Flowers for Summer 
beds and ‘borders. | , 
G. BECKWITH AND SON, The Nurseries, Hoddesdon, 


Herts.—New Roses (wholesale). | 
DicKsun’s NURSERIES, LTD, — Bedding 
Dahlias, 


Plants and 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CAMPANULA WITH EXCRESOENCES : Н. Р. К. 
There is no fungus present on the speci- 
men shoots, and the excrescences appear to 
be solidified latex which has exuded from 
the stem owing to a bruise or inset 
damage. 


DISEASED AzaLEas: A. А. W. The Azaleas 
are affected. with the fungus Exoba-idium 
rhododendri. All leaves showing the white 
and pinkish *“ bloom” should be removed 
and burned. As soon as the plants pas 
out of flower they should be sprayed with 
a solution of liver of sulphur made by 
dissolving one ounce of the compound ir 
three gallons of water. 

Insect EATING CUCUMBER STEMS: C. R. E. 
The insect eating into the stem of the 
Cucumber is a wireworm, though not onè 
of the common forms. It belongs to the 
genus Corymbites and is probably Corym- 
bites cupreus. It is not usual to find 
this insect attacking greenhouse plants, but 
it has probably been introduced with 
rotted turf. It is not likely to become a 
pest and its occurrence must be looke] 
upon as fortuitous. 

MoTH FOR ÍDENTIFICATION : 
of the Moth is the 
Smerithus ocellatus. 

NAMES OF PraANTS: E. J. The specimen is 
Helleborus foetidus, a British species, and 
it 1з wild in Hampshire and Sussex. [t 
will thrive in ordinary soil, but should be 
given a shady spot. It is not generally 


G. K. The name 
Eyed-Hawk Moth, 


listed by  nurserymen, but no doubt 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, will be able to supply plants. 
W. R. & S. Rhododendron niveum. We 
cannot undertake to name florists’ varieties 
of Camellias. The flowers received from 
vou represent poor varieties, and some 


just ordinary seedlings of 
Camellia japonica. O. W. Apparently a 
small scrap of Lonicera nitida. Rex. Spiraea 
arguta. G. R. S. 1, Fritillaria Meleagris 


appear to be 


alba; 2, Spiraea arguta; the large-leaved 
Berberis is B.  Bealei and the smaller- 
leaved species, B. stenophylla. S. H. H. 
Sprekelia formosissima. J. D. Norfolk. 
Cornus Mas. 

Pracu Trees Faitinac то SET Frtrt: 
S. J. F. It is not often such a complete 


failure occurs, as you report, for two years 
in succession, It is quite possible the 
temperatures fell too low during the 
recent severe frosts. In a cold house and 
such sunless weather, you did wrong to 
spray the trees, but this is not the sole 
cause of your failure. The blossoms sent 
were small and imperfect, such as might 
be expected to develop on imperfectly 
matured wood, which carried leaves until 
near Christmas. It is difficult to suggest 
a complete remedy without seeing the trees, 
but a safe course to pursue would be to 
root-prune the trees and partially lift the 
roots, adding plenty of lime rubble, which 
the soil appears to lack. If this were 
done in September, fresh roots would be 
made in time to assist the trees next 
season. 

RoMNEYAS: H. Apparently the R. trichocarpa 
you refer to is merely a misspelling of 
К. trichocalyx. 

Triaspis NELSONII: 
Triaspis is a small 


P. H. R. The genus 
one belonging to the 


Natural Order Malpighiaceae. The plants 
are natives of tropical Africa, and the 
few in cultivation appear to be stove 


climbers, propagated in much the same wav 
as the Diplandenia. T. Nelsonii apparently 
comes from a district farther south than 
T. odorata, which has. fragrant yellow 
flowers, but so far as we are awəre, it is 
not in cultivation in this country. We 
presume it requires somewhat similar 
treatment to T. odorata. 


Communications Reoeived.—H. Т. 
WwW. A.—H. M.—Sister 8.—С. R. E.—W. B. 
— A. F. J.—C. J. T. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 97°0. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, 
Covent Garden, London. 
10 a.m.: Bar 30°; temp. 70°. 


Tavistock Street, 
Wednesday, May 21, 
Weather, Sunny. 


Тик Leek, although when 
well grown and of good 
variety is one of the best of 
winter vegetables, enjoys relatively little 
popularity in the south. In northern 
England and in Scotland, on the other 
hand, it is well grown and highly prized. 
Something of the comparative neglect from 
which this vegetable suffers in the south 
may be due to the fact that some varieties 
are of strong and almost rank flavour, 
although it is possible that the large variety 
of winter vegetables which a skilful gar- 
dener in southern gardens сап ргсаисе 
during the winter months makes the 
cultivation of Leeks less necessary than in 
more northern districts. This vegetable has, 
however, a virtue which should commend 
it to gardeners who are engaged in bring- 
ing heavy land into a fertile and easily 
worked condition. Few garden crops break 
up the soil so well. The roots of Leeks 
form a network in which small soil masses 
are enclosed, and when the roots die the 
soil about them loses not a little of its 
stickiness, An interesting series of trials 
of varieties of Leeks has been conducted 
during the last few years by Mr. A. H. 
Breamer at the Norwegian Vegetable Re- 
search Station near Christiania. The trial 


Leeks. 
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included a large number of varieties and 
was directed to ascertain which of them 
excel in flavour, hardiness and cropping 
powers. As is always the case, it was 
found that the older a variety the more 
difficult is it to obtain that- variety true to 
name. The trials, which extended over 
three years, indicate that there is some 
measure of correlation between flavour and 
frost resistance on the one hand, and colour 
of foliage on the other. The varieties with 
grey-blue foliage have a milder flavour and 
withstand winter conditions best. Those 
with green or yellowish-green foliage have 
a stronger flavour and are less resistant to 
frost. Needless to say, the flavour may 
be mitigated by earthing-up. Of the Leeks 
in the trial Sutton’s Prizetaker headed the 
test; others which proved superior were 
Dobbie’s Champion Leek and Lyon Selected. 
These are all good for autumn and winter 
use. For winter and spring consumption 
the varieties which proved of high merit 
in the trials were Sutton's Improved, Mussel- 
burgh, and Sutton's Royal Favourite—all 
short-stemmed. Another good variety was 
the Paris kind, Tres long d’Hiver. It is a 
very good thing that all garden vegetables 
should be submitted from time to time 
to tests of this kind and we hope that 
the Royal Horticultural Society, which has 
done so: much by its systematic trials to 
maintain a high standard of vegetables 
will review its list of trials during the past 
decade and include each year a trial of 
one or other of the less important garden 
vegetables. An example of the usefulness 
of such trials may be given. Couve Tron- 
chuda is an excellent vegetable not only 
for feeding to animals but also for eating. 
Last vear a household was promised as a 
special delicacy a vegetable unknown to it. 
The vegetable was Couve Tronchuda and 
when it was put on the table its rank smell 
and ranker taste caused both nausea and 
hilarity. Investigation showed that the cook 
was not at fault, but that the variety was 
a poor one. In consequence it will be 
difficult to persuade the members of that 
household to submit to a further experi- 
ment with that vegetable, a good variety 
of which is, notwithstanding, excellent, and 
when well grown, succulent and of 
delicate flavour. Whilst congratulating the 
Norwegian Station on its investigations into 
varieties of vegetables we would express 
the hope that the authors will provide full 
summaries of the results either in English 
or in French; for, unfortunately, many 
potential readers lack the linguistic know- 
ledge to enable them to read the results in 
the original. 





Our Supplementary Plate.—Old-time gardens 
furnished with old-fashioned flowers have 
always а great charm and all will admit 
that our forbears knew how to garden 
finely with a much smaller. wealth of 
subjects than is available to the modern 
gardener. Of these old-fashioned plants none 
is more stately or imposing in appearance 
than the Foxglove, and we may take a 
special pride in the fact that of all the 


numerous species of Digitalis, our own 
wilding is the most beautiful. In early 
summer the wild Foxglove beautifies our 


woodlands—the stately spikes always show 
to best advantage when displayed against 
the greenery of dense undershrubs. Those 
in the group depicted in the supplementary 
illustration presented with this issue are 
thrown into bold relief by the background 
of trees, and the vagrant manner in which 
they are planted adds to their charm. But 
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whilst Foxgloves are most appropriately 
suited for the undressed quarters of the 
garden, and especially the wild garden, they 
are attractive amongst borders of other 
hardy flowers, being especially suited for 
the background of herbaceous borders and 
in the foreground of shrubberies. They ate 
also appropriate for planting near banks 
and ditches and on the confines of the 
rock garden, as is the case of those in the 
supplementary illustration. The blossoms are 
of a variety of colours, ranging from white 
to cream through rose to red and deep red 
and the spots and blotchings of deep purple 
and maroon in the throat are an addi- 
tional charm. Some of the modern strains 
of Foxgloves, such as that grown by 
Mr. W. B. Cranfield in his beautiful gardens 
at Enfield, are a great advance on the type, 
and those who love old-fashioned flowers would 
be well advised to include some of these 
stately Foxgloves in suitable parts of their 
gardens. 


Old Kewite J.P.’s—Mr. Harry Williams, 
gardener to Mrs. Lanyon, Tolvean, Redruth, 
and an occasional contributor to these 
ages, has been elected Chairman of the 
Redruth Urban District Council and appointed 
a Justice of the Peace; Mr. Charles H. 


‘Curtis, Managing Editor of The Gardeners’ 


Chronicle has been elected Chairman of the 
Brentford Urban District Council and 
appointed a Justice of the Peace. © 


French Chrysanthemum Society.—The current 
number of Le Chrysanthème, tho official 
organ of the above-named Society, contains 
an unusually long list of new members, 
many of whom are resilents in Tunis, where 
there is an active branch of the Society. 
The total number of members up to date 
is 1174, of which fifty-eight are affiliated 
societies. We notice that the widow of the 
late President, M. Paul Labbé, who held 
office for so short a period after the decease 
of M. René Momméja, has аһгееі in memory 
of her late husband, to continue his prize 
of 300 francs, in cash, to the seedling raiser 
who obtains the greatest number of certifi- 
cates at the Floral Committee meetings for 
novelties raised by him. As before mentioned 
the Annual Congress and Show will be held 
at Rennes on the 5th to the 7th November 
next. A provisional programme has been 
drawn up but fuller particulars will be 
supplied later. Subscriptions are now due. 
English members may remit to Mr. Harman 
Payne, 195, Wellmeadow Road, S.E.6. The 
amount is eight francs at current rate of 
exchange. It is hoped that the pre-war 
concession by the Railway Companies will 
be made by which members can travel to 
the place of meeting by a reduction of 
50 per cent on the usual fares. 


National Dahlia Society. 
learn from the Secretary that this old 
floricultural society is in a more healthy 
condition than it has been for some years 
past and all lovers of the Dahlia are asked 
to make the Society still stronger by 
joining as members. The show is fixed for 
Wednesday, September 10, and will be held 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 
The schedule contains an increased number 
of classes over those of last year, and in 
some of them the value of the prizes has 
been increased. There are classes for nearly 
all the types of the Dahlia, although the 
Cactus-flowered type is still the most 
popular for exhibition. The old show and 
fancy Dahlias are allotted two classes in the 
open section, two classes in the larger 
division for amateurs, and one class for 
amateurs who have never won a first prize 
at the National Dahlia Society's shows. Аз 
showing the decline of these two types of 
Dahlias аз exhibition flowers, both the 
Show and the Fancy types may be shown 
in each of these classes. There are numerous 
new types of Dahlias which the older 
generation of florists’ did not possess, such 
as the Collerette, Star, Paeony-flowered and 
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interest. The management was carried out 
through local committees set up ш the 
different counties. Lord Lambourne stated 
that he had hunted in Hatfield Forest since 
1856, and he expressed the thanks of the 
county to the donors of the gift. The large 
company present included Lady Warwick, 
Mr. J. Bailey, chairman of the Executive 
Committeee of the National Trust; Mr. C. G. 
Musgrave, Mr. 5. W. Robinson, and Mr. L- W. 
Chubb, Secretary of the Commons and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society. 


Appointments for the  Ensuing Week.— 
Tuesday, May 27.—Royal Horticultural Society’s 
spring exhibition at Chelsea (3 days); Bath 
and West and Southern Counties Society’s 
show at Taunton (5 days); Newcastle and 
District Horticultural Society’s lecture. Wed- 
nesday, May 28. — International Professional 
Horticultural Federation Conference (2 days) ; 
Entertainment of International Delegates by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, at the Hotel 
Cecil (7.45 p.m.); Kew Guild annual meeting 
and dinner at the Imperial Hotel, Russell 
Square, W.C. Thursday, May 29.—Enter- 
tainment of foreign horticulturists to luncheon 
(Connaught Rooms) and dinner (Trocadero 
Restaurant). Friday, May 30.—Visit of Inter- 
national Conference Delegates to East 
Malling Experimental Station; Dinner given 
by the First Commissioner of Works to the 
International Conference Delegates, at Lancaster 
House, St. James’s. Saturday, May 31.— 
Wakefield and Northern Tulip Society’s Show 
(4 days). 

“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” . Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Too Many Gardeners. It has for a 
long time been evident that the country 
is becoming overstocked with gardeners. 
Of that fact the continually increasing 
number of advertisements for places bears 
painful evidence; and our private experience 
more than confirms it. Men of considerable 
skill, excellent character, and in the full 
possession of their physical powers, remain 
for years unemployed, unless as temporary 
labourers, gradually consuming their small 
savings, and witnessing the continual diminu- 
tion of their resources at the very time 
that their unavoidable expenses are in- 
creasing. To many such, a wife and family, 
which under better circumstances would be 
blessings as well as a source of wealth, 
become а burthen which too often weighs 
their possessor to the ground. There can 
be по possible doubt that the market 
contains a much greater supply of gardeners 
than there is a home demand for. The 
difficulties of many gardeners is not a 
little increased by the continually advancing 
intelligence of younger men, whose education 
has been conducted upon entirely different 
principles from those which formerly regulated 
the instruction of their class. Mere routine 
has lost its value. It has ceased to be 
thought enough that a man has passed a 
certain number of years in the practice of 
common gardening; it is expected that the 
mind should be cultivated as well аз the 
soil. This change of circumstances operates 
most prejudicially upon many excellent men, 
who have possessed in their youth none of 
the advantages of the rising generation. 


Martyrs, not merely in mind but in body 
as well, to the execrable bothy system, 
thay are now suffering an  unmerited 


punishment for the delinquencies—and they 
deserve no better name—of those who 
undertook to prepare them for meeting the 
difficulties of a career in which nothing 
can now be effected without knowledge and 
a well-trained mind. What such men сап 


do it is hard to tell. For ourselves we 
believe that emigration presents the best 
means of leaving poverty and sorrow 
behind them, and of finding a land of 


promise in another hemisphere. Gard. Chron., 


May 26, 1849. 


Publications Received.— ruit Culture and 
Utility. By Donald McDonald. Robert 
Hayes, Ltd. Rosebery House,  Bream's 


Buildings, E.C.4. Price 6s. net. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





RHODODENDRON DILATATUM. 


IN the Monograph of Azaleas, by Messrs. 
E. H. Wilson and A. Rehder, published in 
1921, the correct name of this beautiful 
April-flowering Azalea is given as R. reticu- 
latum var. pentandrum.  R. reticulatum, D. 
Don. is an older name for the plant widely 
cultivated in gardens as R. rhombicum, 
Miquel; both are natives of Japan. As 
garden plants—at least as flowering in the 
Rhododendron collection at Kew—the two 
are quite distinct. KR. rhombicum is a 
sparsely-branched, loose-habited bush, with 
flowers 1} inch to 2 inches across and ten 
stamens, while R. dilatatum is а sturdy, 
branching shrub of pleasing .outline, with 
rich purple flowers 2 inches to 2} inches 
across, containing five stamens. 

In Rhododendrons, by J. G. Millais, we 
read that R. dilatatum (spelt, by the way, 
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The wealth of blossoms on Apple and 
Pear trees in the garden and orchard give 
some idea of the effect it is possible to 
obtain in the pleasure grounds and park 
by the extensive planting of the species 
hybrids and varieties of Malus, 

In a short note it is only possible to 
refer briefly to a few of the most showy. 
For a small garden readers are advised to 


plant the first six in the order named, 
beginning with P. Scheideckeri, said to be 
of hybrid origin (floribunda x spectabilis) 


introduced to cultivation by Spath in 1888. 
Words cannot adequately describe a tree of 
this Crab in flower to-day at Kew—a mass 
of pale rose, semi-double blossoms. It is 
stiffer in habit than the Japanese Crab, 
P. floribunda, a delightful small tree with 
elegant, arching branches, and blooms that 
are red in the bud opening to pale pink. 
The variety atrosanguinea has rich гов 
tinted blossoms. This might be included by 
some cultivators in the best half-dozen in 





FIG. 
R. H.S. 


К. **dilitatum,") “is closely allied to R. 
rhombicum, but hardier and less beautiful 
than that species as a garden plant." Again, 


“it appears to be a hardy species in our 
isiands, but has few claims to beauty.” If 
these two comments describe the plant Mr. 


Millais cultivates as К. dilatatum it is a 
different plant to that which annually, in 
April, is one of the most beautiful shrubs 
flowering on the slopes round King William's 
Temple at Kew. А second period of very 
distinct and conspicuous beauty occurs in 
autumn when the foliage assumes gorgeous 
crimson and red tints ere the leaves fall. 

R.:rhombicum appears to have been first 
introduced by Messrs. Knight of Chelsea, 
about 1832-33. The first record regarding 
R. dilatatum is of specimens cultivated at 
Kew іп 1880. 

FLOWERING CRABS AT KEW. 

AMONG ornamental flowering trees the Crabs 
or members of the Malus group of Pyrus are 
indispensable in the garden and pleasure grounds. 
They provide a wealth of blossom rivalled, 
perhaps, only by the Cherries. In most seasons 
the trees attain their greatest beauty towards 
the end of April, but this year they are a 
week or ten days later. This is an advantage, 
the flowers being less liable to damage by 
frosts and cold winds, 


Award of Merit, 


124.CPYRUS8 (MALUS) WISLEY CRAB. 


May 13 (see p. 295). 


preference to the type. P. spectabilis flore 
pleno is a beautiful round-headed tree with 
a wealth of pink blossoms, though here 
again it would be excluded from the select 
six by the variety Kaido, with its rich 
rosy-red flowers. P. purpurea (floribunda x 
Niedzwetzkyana) has very effective, lively, 
rosy-purple flowers and is particularly fine 
for grouping, or as a lawn specimen. 

P. Sargentii is a Japanese Crab of shrubby 
habit. The Kew plant is 6 feet high and 
wide, a perfect bush covered with white 
flowers with over-lapping petals, larger and 
with more substance than in many Crabs. 
The Prairie Crab, Р. ioensis, with its 
fragrant, pink-tinted blossoms, is a favourite 
with Kew visitors, but the last place in the 
list of six must be reserved for the Bechtel 
Crab, P. ioensis var. flore pleno, only now 
just opening its dainty pink blossoms, 2-2} 
inches across; the largest flowered and most 
fragrant of the flowering Crabs. 

P. baccata, P. prunifolia, P. crataegifolia, 
Р. Ringo, Р. Toringo, and Р. Zumii are all 
very free-flowering, while the Russian Crab, 
P. Niedzwetzkyana, is worthy of attention 
because of the novel and distinct deep red. 


purple colour of the blooms. Very showy 
also are the hybrid  Crabs—Eleyi, alden- 
hamensis, Arnoldiana, John Downie, Dart- 
mouth, and Lady Northcliffe. А. О. 


B 


ть. Week's 


Work. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. COLLIER, Gardener to STR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 

Phalaenopsis. — Such Phalaenopsis as P. 
amabilis, P. Stuartiana, P. Schilleriana, and 
others of this type have been blooming for 
some time past, and as the flower scapes 
are removed they will commence to make 
new leaves and roots. These Orchids should 





be afforded fresh rooting materials each 
year, and those growing іп ‘Teak-wood 
baskets that have become decayed should 


be provided with new receptacles. Before 
proceeding to remove the plants immerse 
the baskets in tepid water for a short time; 
this will cause the roots to be more easily 
detached from the wood. The wire that 
holds the basket together should be cut, 
the bars of wood removed singly, and the 
roots detached carefully with the blade of 
a sharp knife. If the baskets are in a 
' sound condition remove all the old materials 
from between the roots, and afterwards 
wash the inside of the basket and also the 
roots by syringing them with tepid water. 
Phalaenopsis may be grown equally well in 
Orchid pans, but whichever kind of 
receptacle is used it should be well drained 
with clean crocks. Ав a compost use 
Sphagnum moss and Osmunda fibre in equal 
proportions, and finish with a layer of clean 
heads of Sphagnum moss over the surface. 
The moss should be sprayed lightly twice daily 
in order to cause it to become green and 
healthy, continuing this treatment until the plants 
have rooted freely in the compost, when they 
should be given liberal waterings all through 
the summer, allowing the materials to 
become dry between each application. The 
plants should be shaded from the sun's rays 
during the spring and summer. They delight 
in а high temperature from  sun-heat if 
moisture and fresh air are afforded. They 
may be either suspended from the roof 
rafters or placed on the stage on inverted 


pote standing in saucers of water. On the 

approach of winter moisture should be 

afforded the roots in reduced quantities. 
Dendrobium Phalaenopsis. — Plants of this 


beautiful species have commenced to grow, 
and will quickly develop numbers of young 
roots from the base of the new shoots. 
Any specimens that are in need of more 
rooting-space should be given attention at 
this period. It is advisable to grow the 
plants in as small receptacles as possible, as 
although during their season of growth they 
need plenty of water at the roots, they 
thrive best when the material dries quickly, 
therefore only a small quantity of compost 
should be employed. Osmunda fibre is the 
most suitable rooting-material, which should 
be chopped into small portions. In potting 
the plants pack the material quite firmly 
around their base. Grow the plants in the 
warmest house near to the roof.glass, and 
afford only sufficient shading to prevent 
scorching of the leaves. D. bigibbum and 
D. Goldiei should be given similar cultural 
treatment. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Gunneras.—These handsome, waterside, foliage 
plants frequently suffer injury from late frosts 
and should not have the protecting material 


entirely removed until danger from severe 
cold is over. Care should be taken, however, 
that the protective material is not lying 
directly on the unfolding leaves, and in 
exposed positions it may be necessary to 
protect the plant with light canvas screens, 
held in position by supports. which keep 


thern free from the plants. 
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Staking.—Herbaceous plants of every des- 
cription will now need constant attention in 
the matter of staking, and although the 
operation itself is a simplo one, the carrying 
out of it to meet the needs of the various 
plants calls for much knowledge and judgment. 
It is wise to begin staking in good time, 
as plants left without support until they 
begin to fall under their own weight, never 
do so well as those which are staked early. 
Moreover, early staking enables the operator 
to reach that ideal of а well-staked border, 
viz., everything well supported yet few stakes 
visible, as stakes properly placed become 
clothed with the foliage of the plants they 


support. For clumps of plants of moderate 
height and weight a few twiggy Hazel 
branches inserted in the clump will afford 


sufficient support and produce a much more 
natural effect with less work than single 
stakes and ties.  Fuller-growing subjects will 
need strong stakes for each growth or group 
of growths, and these should be inserted to a 
good depth. For the tallest plants strong 
square stakes should be used, as these 
exercise more resistance against the pull of 
the plant during the autuinn winds. 


The Rose Garden.—No sooner have we put 
the Rose garden in order than the challenge 
із thrown to us by а host of pests. 
Amongst the first to appear is the grub of 
the winter moth which immediately sets out 
to ruin the leaves and devour the buds of 
the earliest growths. Hand-picking, although 
tedious, is probably the most eflicacious way 
of dealing with them, but in large gardens 
where this is not practicable, the mixture 
recommended by the National Rose Society 
may be used, viz., arsenate of soda 1 oz., 
acetate of lead 2} oz., water 10 gallons. 
First dissolve the substances in a small 
quantity of water, then add the full quantity 
and apply as a fine spray. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to ВІВ CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Early Muscat Vinery.—Maintain & growing 
atmosphere in this vinery especially where 
the berries are swelling freely. Examine the 


crop and if the number of bunches is 
excessive it will be wise to severely reduce 
the crop, otherwise the vines will be 
exhausted, with detrimental results in the 
ensuing years. A light mulch of old stable 
manure spread over the inside border will 
be very beneficial to the vines апа the 


horder should be kept well moistened with 
liquid manure, and this form of food should be 
alternated with à concentrated vine manure 
until the Grapes begin to colour when clear 
water only should be used. 


Mid-season Grapes.— The principal work in 
this house will be the thinning of the 
bunches and stopping and tying the young 
growths. When selecting the bunches for tho 
crop chose those that are shapely and of 
medium size in preference to those with 
long, ragged shoulders. After the  thinning 
of the berries the borders should be well 
supplied with moisture. 


Late Vines.—Hasten the development of 


late vines by closing the house early to 
make the fullest use of sun heat. If no 
firo heat is employed admit air early in 


the morning to allow the condensed moisture 
to escape. Late Muscats, Mrs. Pince and 
other shy setting varieties coming into flower 
require artificial pollination, using pollen from 
a vine of Black Hamburg. Do not allow 


the atmosphere to become excessively dry 
during the flowering period ; damp the 
floors and open spaces. at least once each 
day to create a buoyant atmosphere. 

Late Houses. l'ho trees in late houses 
should receive the necessary attention with 
regards to tying, training and thinning ot 
the growths that are not required for 
furnishing the tree next year. Remove 
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some of the shoots from 
retaining those of medium 
preference to unduly strong growths. Traw 
the shoots four inches to five inches apart. 
It is a great mistake Чо overcrowd ith- 
voung growths, at the same time хойт 
should be retained to balance. the growti 
of the tree. Where more than опе obi 
house is available, a good succession ei 
Peaches and Nectarines may be obtain 
without the aid of  fire-heat. In the 
gardens one of the houses ids closed at 
4 p.m. while others are allowel to remar: 
open on hot, sunny days, until 7. pom, te 
obtain a longer succession of fruits, P'eacti- 
and Nectarines planted out in ме іга, 
borders or in a naturally dry subsoil canen 


time to tun. 
strength in 


be given too much water during thar 
growing season. Therefore it will te 
necessary to apply water to the ruvt- 


frequently during hot, dry weather. 
PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt., Tetbury, Gloncestershire. 


Greenhouse Rhododendrons and Azalea indica. 


—-As these plants pass out of flower tha 
should receive immediate attention an the 
removal of spent flower heads before tii 
will have had time to form secd peas 
This operation should be perforrnech vare- 


fully owing to the risk of removing or œ 
damaging the new growth-buds which spring 
from the bases of the flower stalks, there- 
fore the latter should not be taken oti too 
low down. The plants should be giyen 
every encouragement towards the production 
of new growths. Although the best time 
for the general potting of these plants is 
the early autumn, any which need top- 
dressing may, with advantage, receive thal 
attention now. Examine the drainage caru- 
fully with as little disturbance of the plant 
as possible; with a pointed stick take away 
a part of the exhausted soil and substitute 
fresh soil, consisting of three parts ot 
peat and one part of fibrous loam  (con- 
taining no lime), with a free addition. of 
sharp sand and broken charcoal. "The soi 
should be rammed very firmly, first using 
the wedged end of the potting stick, and 
room enough should be left below the rims 
of the pots to allow for adequate appli- 
cations of water. After this top-dreeuing 
the plants should be grown in à shaded 
greenhouse; they should be syringed fre- 
quently both to encourage growth and to 
prevent the lodgement of thrips and red 
spider, to the attacks of which these plants 
аге particularly subject, when grown under 


glass. Later in the summer the plant 
should be placed outside, plunging the pots 
in a bed of ashes if possible in a parti- 
ally shaded position, where they should 
be allowed to remain until well into the 


autumn in order that the new growths may 
become thoroughly ripened. 


Humea  elegans.—This is one of the most 
attractive and useful of plants where large 
groups have to be set up; it is also a 


useful subject to employ in the furnishing 
of lofty rooms. Plants raised from seed 
last year should, if not already done, be 
placed in their flowering pots forthwith. 


using a fairly rich and open compost and 
well-drained pots of about nine inches 
diameter. They should be potted  tirinly. 
This plant should be grown under cool 
eonditions; exercise great саго always 
in watoring the roots. To provide plants 
for flowering next year seeds should 
be sown at about midsummer. Now thinly 


in well drained pans, in a mixture of light, 
fresh loarn, leaf-moull and sand. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle thev 
should be potted singly into small pots and 
shiftel on into larger receptacles as required. 


being careful never to overpot them. They 
should be grown on steadily in a hight 


position under glass all through the winter. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

Cherries.—Both Morello and Sweet Cherry 
trees are carrying abundant blossom, and, 
provided the fruits set freely, there should be 
good crops of these fruits. The weather at 
the time of writing is not ideal for pollination, 
and it would be advisable on a fine day to 
assist the setting of the fruits by pollinating 
the blossoms, lightly touching them with a 
camel’s hair brush or rabbit’s tail fastened 
on a stick. If the weather turns warm and 
sunny, a close watch should be kept for 
black aphis, as this pest soon spreads. As 
soon as the trees have set their blossoms, 
syringe them with Quassia extract diluted in 
rain water, remembering that two or three 
medium applications are better than опе 
strong one. See that the borders do not 
lack moisture, a point often overlooked in 
the growing of wall fruits. If required, fork 
the surface lightly, and give the border a 
copious soaking, especially in the parts. close 
to the wall. The roots of trees being dry 
is perhaps more the cause of fruit dropping 
at this stage than anything else. 


Vines on Walls.—Where Vines are grown 
they should be attended to in the matter 
of thinning the shoots, and fastening securely 
those that are left as growth progresses. 
Shoots bearing bunches should be stopped 
at four or five growths beyond the bunch, 
or less if the wall is furnished with the 
other growths. Water the roots liberally 
if they require moisture and apply a mulch 
of well-decayed manure. 


Peaches and Nectarines. 





These fruit trees 





are late in developing this season owing to 
cold nights and lack of sunshine. The 
thinning of the shoots will need careful 


attention; do not remove too many at one 
time otherwise the trees will receive a check. 
If plenty of growth is retained and the dis- 
budding done gradually, it will encourage 
healthy root action, which will be all to the 
eood if the weather continues dull. 


By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 


Perpetual  Spinach.—Seeds of Perpetual 
Spinach may be sown now for a continuous 
supply of leaves during the summer. Sow 
in rows made fifteen inches apart and thin 
the plants to one foot asunder in the rows. 
The thinnings may be transplanted in the 
usual way with a dibber. 

Celery.—For later planting seedling Celery 
should now be pricked off into light sandy 
sol in a frame. Keep the frames closed for 
a few days and damp the seedlings over- 
head in the early afternoons. 


Peas.—Another sowing of Peas of the late 
varieties Edwin Beckett and The Gladstone 
should be made now. These are two good 
varieties and may be relied on for а sure 
crop. The earlier varieties should be given 
coplous supplies of water at the roots if 
they get dry and if rough manure is 
available apply a mulch of this material 


between the rows to keep the ground 
moist. 


Seed Beds.—Where the young crops are 
coming through the soil, the ground should 
be hoed freely to kill young weeds. When 
the seedlings are ready to handle, thin 
them to the usual distance apart. 

Spring Cabbage.—The plants have now 
Started into growth and the soil about 
them should be dusted with nitrate of soda. 











raw & moderate amount of soil up about 
the plants to prevent them from being 
loosened in the ground by the wind when 
they get larger. 

Asparagus. Young Asparagus plants raised 
from seeds sown last year should be given 


a liberal dressing of agricultural salt which 
— the young plants and ward off 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA VARIETIES. 


THE references to Saxifraga  burseriana 
Gloria on » 44, and 91, and the 
illustration of S. burseriana, Fig. 3l, p. 77, 
awakened my interest in these two varieties 
and the enclosed photograph is the result. 
I grew the specimen illustrated in the Gard. 
Chron. of February 9th, 1924, and I also 
exhibited the plant at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall under the name of Saxifraga 
burseriana grandiflora. This plant differed 
from the true S. burseriana grandiflora, as 
its flower stems were pale rose, shading to 
green, and the flowers were larger and finer 
than in the type; it was also very floriferous 
year after year, in fact we have the same 
specimen now and in the same pan, and 
three years ago it was equally as good as in 
earlier years. 1 am sorry to say that it is 
now just beginning to decay in the centre, 
and this is doubtless due to leaving it out 
of doors entirely for two years. The 
specimen is fifteen years old. In 1914, 
experts told me the plant would: never be 
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except that the flowers are one-and-a-quarter 
inches across. From 8. b. Gloria we have 
raised a great number of forms, some with 
light grey foliage and some with very dark 
grey, bordering to velvety-green. 8. b. tri- 
dentina has given us Saxifraga Boydii also with 
flowera squatting down close upon the foliage. 

I would advise those raising seedling 
Saxifrages not to be in too great a hurry 
to declare that their pets are free-flowering, 
and I venture to congratulate Mr. J. W. 
Besant of Glasnevin upon the excellent 
specimen of Saxifraga Salomoni illustrated on 
p. 133; this is a very shy flowering kind 
and does Glasnevin great credit. By the 
way, I wonder how many readers produce 
quantities of flowers upon S. sancta and 
S. bryoides? Mark Mills. 


SAXIFRAGA ASPERA, 


SAXIFRAGA ASPERA, from the European 
Alps, belongs to the section dactyloides, but 
differs considerably in its appearance from 
the majority of the plants in that section, 
and has for its nearest ally the North 
American S. bronchialis. Its merits do not 





FIG. 


125.—SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA VARIETIES. 


Left, S. b. rotundiflora ; centre, seedling from S. b. Gloria ; right, a large-flowered seedling 
from 8. b. tridentina. 


the same again, and yet I have seen it 
carrying more flowers and become а finer 
specimen than when we first exhibited it. 

I cannot understand Mr. S. Arnott when 
he states that Saxifraga burseriana Gloria is 
taller than S. b tridentina; my experience 
is entirely the opposite, and is that S. b, 
Gloria throws a rich red bud with a very 
red stem, and when the stem is growing 
upwards the buds are in а pendulous or 
drooping position. I must agree with Mr. J. 
W. Besant that it is shy in flowering, 
whereas Saxifraga  burseriana tridentina is 
very free-flowering at Coombe House and a 
great deal taller than 8. b. Gloria. This 
form has very red stems and coarse foliage. 

I enclose a photograph (Fig. 125) showing 
two seedlings from S. b. Gloria (the two on 
the left) and one from S. b. tridentina. The 
left hand plant has foliage resembling that 
of S. b. tridentina, but the flower stems are 
four inches high and the flowers rotund and 
much whiter than in 8. burseriana type. 
We call this seedling S. b. rotundiflora. It 
has red stems similar to those of 8. b. tri- 
dentina. The central plant has very small, 
pale green foliage, with flower stems three 
inches high and rose-coloured in the axils of 
the bracts; the flowers are frilled and have 
the appearance of being dull or  greeny- 
white. These two plants are seedlings from 
S. b. Gloria, which is two inches high. The 
third seedling, on the right, is four inches 
high, & true S. b. tridentina in every detail 


lie in à striking inflorescence, but rather in 
the aspect of its foliage, which is bristly as 
the specific name would imply, апа is 
arranged in cord-like branches, more marked 
in the variety or sub-species bryoides, which 
is more compact and even preferable to 
S. aspera itself. 

There is about, these two plants a curious 
touch of grey or metallic colouring and a 
denseness of growth which is attractive, 
while S. bryoides in particular conveys the 
impression of its being composed of greenish- 
grey cord roughened by wear, but forming 


a close, not unattractive mass of mat-like 
formation. | | 
The flowers in 5. aspera, which are 


developed on stems five inches or six inches 
high, are butter-yellow, spotted with orange, 
those of S. a bryoides being brighter and 
prettily marked with orange dots. Both 
these Saxifrages did well on a level terrace 
of my rock garden, where they throve, but 
did not increase rapidly, in loam, sand, and 
grit in exposure to sun. They did not flower 
so freely as I should have desired, and I 
attributed this to the position being a little 
too dry for them. I am given to under- 
stand that S. a. bryoides is found on the 
higher and drier altitudes, and it evidently 
showed signs of objecting less to drought 
than the other, yet appreciated good soak- 
ings with the watering can and sprayings in 
continued dry weather. Of the two forms 
I prefer bryoides to the type. S. Arnott, 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


BRAZILIAN MILTONIAS. 


In the fine group shown by Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co. at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on April 29, opportunity was 


given for comparing the tall section of 
Brazilian Miltonias. The species of this 
section included M. candida, with upright 


spike of flowers with chestnut-brown sepals 
and petals, the latter blotched with red-brown 
and a white tubular lip with violet markings 
in the centre; М. Clowesii, with yellow 
sepals and petals barred with chestnut-brown ; 
M. cuneata, similarly coloured, but with 
broadly expanded white front to the lip; 
and M. flavescens, which was first flowered in 
the gardens of Mr. Richard Harrison, 
Aigburth, Liverpool, from plants sent from 


Rio de Janeiro by his brother in 1832. 
This last species has since been imported 
occasionally, but is now rare. The tall 


spikes have flowers of stellate form with 
nearly equal sepals and petals of straw-vellow 
colour and white lip with purple markings at 
the base. The species are similar in habit 
and grow best with the cool or intermediate- 
house Oncidiums. Messrs. Low have recently 
shown M. Binotii, a natural hybrid between 
M. candida and M. Regnellii, and M. Lamarck- 
eana, а natural hybrid between M. candida 
and M. Clowesii. Although imported natural 
hybrids of most of the species are known, 
it does not appear that these species have 
been productive of hybrids in gardens. J. O.'H. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM HORUS. 


Mr. W. SoRRELL, gardener to R. Gerrish, 
Esq., Milford Manor, Salisbury, sends the 
first flower of & wonderful new Odontoglossum 
raised between O. eximium and О. Georgius 
Rex, and named O. Horus. The flower, 
which is of broad proportions and measures 
four inches across, is of deep claret-crimson 
colour, the sepals having two or three white 
spots and the petals a thin white line, 
while both sepals and petals have a narrow 
white margin. The lip has a white band at 
the margin with some small crimson spotting ; 
the crest is yellow. As in many hybrids O. 
in which O. crispum predominates, the reverse 
side of the flower is coloured like the face, 
but the midribs are white. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ARUM LILY. 


ALTHOUGH the Arum Lily (Richardia 
africana) is one of the oldest greenhouse 
subjects, it is still cultivated extensively, 
its outstanding qualities for ceremonial 
occasions and the making of floral designs 
assuring its continued popularity. With few 
exceptions, on visiting a garden the Arum 


Lily is to be scen, but I fear in many 
cases not at its best. 

The chief cause of failure is due to 
wrong treatment of the plants during the 
summer. Many growers place them, after 


removing them from their flowering quarters, 
in a corner of the frame-yard, where they 
are forgotten until the autumn, when they 
receive a top-dressing or are shaken out and 
re-potted. To obtain high quality inflores- 
cences, а much more liberal treatment is 
necessary. As the plants pass out of flower 
and are sufficiently hardened, they may Бе 
stood out-of-doors in а sheltered part of 
the frame-yard until aecclimatised, when they 
should be split up carefully ` to single 
crowns and planted out on a border facing 
east ог west in soil that has previously 
been thoroughly manured and trenched. 


The plants should be put out in their 
respective sizes, in rows made two feet 
asunder. Little attention is needed until 
growth recommences, when waterings should 
be given if necessary. 

By the middle of September the plants 


should be lifted with great care, and place 
singly into eight-inch pots or three in a 
ten-inch pot. The compost for this potting 
should consist of three parts good fibrous 
loam, one part manure, sufficiently decayed 
to pass through a half-inch sieve, and sufficient 
coarse sand or sifted lime rubble to render 
the soil porous, with a sprinkling of soot, 
charcoal, and crushed bones. After potting 
them place the plants in a naturally shade:l 
position outside, and give them a thorough 
watering. Subsequent waterings should be 
given with care and the plants may be 
syringed overhead several times оп bright 
days. Under this treatment the plants will 
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Name. 





Brasso-Cattleya The Globe Bs 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Edward Rochrs 
Brasso- Laelio-¢ Е Eileen Low 
Cymbidium edinense Ss 
Cymbidium Gatton Lily .. 
Cymbidium Iris 9s 
Cymbidium Joy Sander 
Cymbidium Louis Sander iue 
Cypripedium Aireworth ... o ч 
Cypripedium Alberic 
Cypripedium Arcadia 
Cypripedium Biafra 
Cypripedium Casella 
Cypripedium Condor 
Cypripedium Earl Zealandia 
Cypripedium Eureka 
Cypripedium Joyce 
Cypripedium Norman 
Cypripedium Rosalie : 
Dendrobium Gatton Beau 
Dendrobium Gatton Belle 
Inelio-Cattleva Erica Sander 
Miltonia Beau Brununel ... 
Odontioda Ella 
Odontioda Induna 
Odontioda Kathleen 
Odontioda Mecene ... 
Odontioda Miala  .. 
Odontioda Mirella |... 
Odontioda Nona  .. 
*Odontioda Redbreast 
Odontoglossum Horus 
Odontoglossum Indian Prince 
Odontoglossum Madrigal 
Odontoglossum Marion i 
Odontoglossum Monte Carlo 
Odontozlossum Mrs. John Owen 
Odontoglossum Prince Imperial 
Odontoglossum Sir Woodman 
bidge 
Potinara Luminosa... 
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(Continued from April 5, p 





NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
. 192.) 





Parentage. 





B.-C. Cliftonii x C. Trianae ... * ise 
В.-С. Mr». J. Leemann x L.-C. Ettrick . 
L.-C. Chantinii x B.-C. Digbyano- Trianae 
Iris х €oningsbyanum .. * 
Gottianum x Queen of Gatton 

Lowianum x giganteum 

Pauwelsii Ceres vez 

Ceres > Alexanderi roseum E 

Alcineda x Hera 22: 

nitens « Lady Dillon ... 

о x clinkaberryanum 

Calypso x Draco T 

Erato x aureum, 

vill-Exul x aureum 

Earl Tankerville x Lord Wolmer .. 

Lady Dillon x Hera ... us 
hirsutissimum x aureum 

Bella х selligerum 

nitens Leeanum x aureum 

Alpha var, Eleanor x chessingtonense 
Wivanianum x Alpha var. Eleanor 

L.-€. Isabel Sander x C, Luddenmanniana 
Bleuana Queen Elizabeth x Venus 

Oda. Charlesworthit x О. Dusky Monarch 
Oda. Thwaitesii x Ойт. Rolfeae ... 

Oda. Moyra x Odm. percultum 

Odm. Solon x Oda. Orion . Es 

Oda. Thwaitesii x Odin. eximium 

Odin. Thompsonianum x Oda. 
Joan ~ Aphrodite 


Oda. Bradshawiae ^» Одат. Amethyst 
cxi ^ Georgius Rex m 
solon James 


Magali аг - Lawrenceanum 
Amethyst » Mars Е 
Gatton Emperor x eximium 
ardentissituum Empress of India 
Promerens «< Diamond T 
harvengtense x majesticum ... 
В.-С. 


S.-L.-C ‚ Jeanette x Ena 
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C 'harles worthii... 


Exhibitor. 


« 
Armstrong & Brown. 
J. P. Mossman. 
Clement Moore. 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens. 
Sir J. Colman, Bt. 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens. 
Sanders. 
Sanders. 
Mansell & Hatcher. 
Charlesworth, 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth, 
Charlesworth. 
R. Paterson, 
Charlesworth. 
Mansell & Hatcher. 
Mansell & Hateher. 
Mansell & Hatcher. 
Sir J. Colman, Bt. 
Sir J. Colman, Bt. 
Sanders. 
H. T. Pitt, Esq. 
Charlesworth. 
R. G. Thwaites, Esq. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
R. G. Thwaites, 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
F. J. Hanbury, 
R. Gerrish, Esq. 
Me Bean, 
Sanders. 
MeBean., 
Sir J. Colman, Bt. 
John Owen, Esq. 
MceBean 
Sanders. 


Esq. 


Esq. 


Esq. 


Charlesworth. 


* Not Oda. Charlesworthii x Odm. Amethyst. as previously recorded. 


make good growth and may be removes! © 
a suitable greenhouse later. lf рте 
attention is given to watering and йел 
the grower wil be amply rewarded with ar 


abundance of large, well-formed хра 
T. Baines. 
GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 


Іт is surprising that these beautiful paw- 
are not more commonly cultivated. х 
gardens include one or two plants, bu! i 
full collection is rure, and healthy species. 
аге seldom seen. No other — greenhoi- 
plants, not even Ericas and Azaleas. are s- 


exquisitely beautiful as the Rhododendror« 
and when some of the best are uin ble 
they have an attraction far beyond the 
which any common indoor.plant can oun 
mand. 

Unlike many of the open-air Varieties, te 
greenhouse Rhododendrons bloom profus-d: 
when quite young and small J have sore 
plants not more than eighteen | inches his. 
bearing many fine trusses and splendi 
blooms, and large specimen plants ar 
lovely when compactly grown and  profu-i 
flowered. 

There are two methods of cultivatiz 


them successfully—one is to plant. them (cc 
in bels, the other to grow them in pec 
or boxes ln all cases the soil in wła 
they are grown should contain a thers 
quantity of peat and sand. Good «гата 
and firm potting are necessary to 
When the plants are making their 
the temperature of an ordinary greenhouse 
suits them. 

Water should be Т to these plent 
unsparingly, both at the roots and ts 
means of the syringe. When growth s 
completel and the flower-buds formed. « 
lower temperature with less moisture is b! 
for them. 

The plants may be placed 
in August and September to mature the: 
growth, and shading should not be  resort-i 
to at any time. Well developed | specime - 
force readily in the spring. but they shes 
not be forced too quickly. They will blc 
in perfection about Easter. Those who hav- 
no knowledge of their cultivation — shoul: 
treat them in the same manner us greet 
house. Azaleas. James A. Paice. 
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ANNUALS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


DATURA CORNUCOPIA, D. CHLORANTHA 
FL. PL. AND D. METELOIDES. 


ALL these are half hardy annuals whi: 
may be used for greenhouse decoration dumu: 
the summer. Seeds are best sown dunn: 
March іп a warm greenhouse. The succesfu: 
cultivation of these handsome plants present- 
no difficulty, as they grow freely in an 
good potting compost and enjoy — libens 
feeding. They throw up a single stem = whi? 
should not be stopped. Good exampl 
of these various Daturas may Le flowers. 
in six-inch pots. 


DIASCIA BARBERAE. 


THis pretty South African plant, 
really a short-lived perennial, is usuaiis 
regarded as, and treated as. а half-harn 
annual, The plant grows only about rn" 
inches high, but produces its pretty, 
coral-pink flowers freely all through ть 
summer. Seeds should be sown early w 
March in a greenhouse, and the генийи. 
plants grown on into 48-gized pots whirl. 
are sufficiently large for flowering spe: 
mens. Plants of Diascia Barberae а" 
pretty when used for filing small baskets. 
J. Coutts. 
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WATERING. 


THE watering can is one of the most 
important items in garden equipment, yet 
probably no implement is more abused in its 
use. In connection with the cultivation of 
outdoor crops in particular, the use of the 
watering-can is little understood and a 
considerable amount of labour is wasted and 
much mischief done in consequence. Most 
growers insist on the importance of applying 
water to pot plants їп sufficient quantity 
to ensure that the whole ball is thoroughly 
soaked, yet many fail to carry this principle 
to outdoor crops and are quite content to 
merely wet the surface of an outdoor bed 
or border. 

Surface watering, if not the worst form 
of the abuse of the watering-can, is certainly 
the most frequent, and is commonly practised 
by amateurs who are anxious to water 
everything in the garden, and not infrequently 
by all grades of horticulturists. Sometimes 
employers insist on watering beyond the 
possibility of the work being done properly 
and, in such cases it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that a great extent of surface 
is moistened without a single plant being 
really benefited. A  driblet of water is 
useless and does more harm than good, as 
the moisture on the surface soil attracts 
the roots towards it and when it is evaporated 
they are left to perish under the burning 
influence of the sun. 

Plants of all kinds do better without this 
dribbling system than with it and unless 
there is sufficient time and water to give 
each plant a copious supply it is better 
to give a portion of them a good soaking 
and let the rest go without than to 
spread work and water over an extravagant 
area. 

By dealing with a selected portion of the 
garden every day on this plan a comparatively 
short supply of water may be made to go 
a long way. This system may be adopted 
in applying water to everything in the open 
requiring it, and is as well adapted {о 
operations on the small as on the large 
scale. 

Even when water and labour аге 
abundant, however, the indiscriminate use 
of the watering-can on outdoor crops is 
not desirable. A surface mulching is in 
nearly all cases of much more benefit than 
constant watering, and it should be a 
principle in every garden to mulch liberally, 
wherever practicable, immediately after water- 
ing. By this means evaporation from the 
surface is prevented and a constant root-action 
is maintained, whereas the mere application 
of water and then allowing it to escape 
into the air gives little benefit to the 
plant. 

Where mulching is not practicable, as in 
the case of annuals sown broadcast and 
some bedding plants, the surface soil should 
be pricked over as soon as it becomes 
workable after the application of water. 
This prevents the formation of a hard crust 
and is equivalent to applying a mulch of 
other material in that it stops loss by 
evaporation from the lower soil. 

There is another phase of the water 
problem which calls for consideration and 
that is the ‘quality of the water itself, as 
water, like other things, can be good or 
bad according to circumstances. The water 
of a river or pond and that of a tank 
filled by rainfall may be considered the best 
possible for any purpose in the garden, but 
water from a well is almost certain to be 
more or less hard and therefore unfavourable 
to vegetable life. In the majority of cases 
water obtained from deep wells and used 
before it has been exposed two ог three 
days to the influences of the atmosphere is 
likely to be hurtful to vegetation; hence, 
where a well is the source of the water for 
gardens, large tanks should be provided at 
the surface for its exposure. Rain or pond 
water may be applied advantageously in the 
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evenings to all growing crops, but to be 
really efficacious sufficient should be given 
to reach a depth of not less than a foot 
or eighteen inches. | 

Where supplies of water are limited or 
scarce and newly planted shrubs need 
moisture much more good can be done by 
sprinkling it frequently over the foliage than 
by applying it to the roots. When summer 
crops are planted on the ordinary level it 
is often a matter of extreme difficulty to 
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Water as an efficient and cheap insecticide 
is not sufficiently appreciated but capable 
of extended use as such, and while it is 
not claimed that it will prevent the occur- 
ence of such pests as thrips, red-spider, 
mealy-bug, etc., amongst plants, it, is 
unquestionably true that the judicious use 
of water for overhead sprayings tends to the 
promotion of that vigorous growth which is 
able to keep pests in check.  W. Auton, 
Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking. 
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FIG. 126.—1RIS .TURKOMAN. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, Chelsea Show, 1919 ; 


R.H.S. First Class Certificate, May 13, 1924 


(see p. 295). 


reach their roots with water as the surface 
becomes hard, for the water runs off and 
penetrates the ground far away from the 
subjects it is intended to benefit. The 
remedy for this is to sow or plant below 
the ordinary level, and although this system 
would not do on cold, wet soils, it is 
certainly capable of universal adoption on 
light soils. 

Kitchen garden crops grown in shallow 
trenches can be watered more effectively and 
in much less time than would be taken to 
water the same extent of ground’ where 
planting on the level is practised, and in 
light, sandy soils, an additional advantage 
is derived from having the roots more 
beyond the direct influence of the  sun's 


rays. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


LARGE APPLES. 

From half standard and espalier trees a 
Peasgood's Nonsuch, fruits eighteen ounces 
to twenty-four ounces may be obtained. 
The soil should be impregnated with flowers 
of sulphur and receive a slight dusting of 
sulphate of iron, some time before February. 

nnie Elizabeth is a large, heavy, handsome 
Apple, with colour markings of great beauty. 
Give attention to summer pruning in the case 
of bush, cordon and espalier trained trees of 
this variety. 

Emperor Alexander is a large and beautifully 
coloured Apple.. It does well in espalier, 
bush and cordon form, and these types of 
trees produce the best specimens. Pomona, 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.3. 


Editors and Publisher.—Owr correspondents would 
late delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters. and to adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion artse when letters are 
misdirected. 


cr re 


PLANT-LORE IN AN OLD 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 


N making use of a black-letter Latin 
Dictionary of the year 1552, I have 
been struck with the numerous references 

to plants; some of which appear to be 
more ог less of а critical character. 
Without systematically searching the book 
for botanical information, I have here 
gathered a few things haphazard. The book 
in question is about four inches thick, well 
printed, and adorned with quaint initial 
letters. It is pleasant to consult, for if one 
tires of looking up Latin words, there is 
always the biography of some god or 
goddess, the description of some well-known 
classical character, or one of the numerous 
proverbs to which special attention is 


obligingly called by a pointing hand, ete. 
The title-page is missing in my copy, but 
the colophon reads: ‘Thus’ endeth this 


Dictionarie printed &t London in the house 
of Thomas Berthelet, Anno Domini, M.D.LII." 
It is a revised edition of Sir Thomas 
Elyot's Latin Dictionary, and being coeval 
with the Father of English Botany, Dr. 
William Turner, it is not surprising to find 


a reference to him in the Preface as “vir 
sane doctus et pius, cuiua industriam 
omnes arlis  medice — studiosi, auidissime 


expectant” (a truly learned and pious man, 
whose works all students of the medical art 
eagerly look forward to), in connection with 
the need of a revised plant nomenclature. 

Many of the entries referring to plants, 
agriculture, forestry, etc., are quite short 
ones, but some of these have а charming 
simplicity, as, for instance: “ Daphne, the 
propre name of а littell mayden, and also 
of а woodde."" А few are  laconically 
unhelpful, as “ Coriacesia, а certeyne herbe." 
Turning to * Hortus" we find how a garden 
was defined in 1552: “a knotte gardein, or 
а gardein for pleasure, or an orcheyarde." 
Under “ Quincunx ” it may be noted that 
the idea of Sir Thomas Browne's ‘“ Quin- 
cunxial Lozenge" was not unknown in 
England a century previously: “It was 
also an ordre in settynge of trees in an 
orcheyarde or gardeyne, veraie exactely, that 
whiche waie so euer a man did loke, the 
trees stode directely one agaynste an other, 
as in this order folowynge" (т.е, three 
lines of the letter o). An opinion as to the 
merits of а well-known herbal is given 
under *' "Macer," referring to Macer floridus 
de viribus herbarum carmen: © Fynally, that 
lyttell booke of herbes, is righte profytable 
in dyuers places to be conned by herte of 
& yonge scholar, whyche delyteth in that 
mattier." 

Where the plants are described at some 
length, we may notice the same homeliness 
of phrase that characterises Turner’s Herbal. 


Thus а certain leaf is “lesse than a 
maydens  lyttell fynger;’’ one kind of 
Aristolochia **hathe leaues in facion lyke 
yuy [Ivy] but somewhat rounder, wherein 
is а sharpe and delicate odour, the floure 
white lyke a littell bonet уроп а redde 
knoppe;" and а plant named  *'Lichnis 


agrestis" is “ап herbe lyke to lyne seede, 
hauynge almost no roote, and a blue floure, 
with seedes lyke а calfes snoute." 


The uncertainty expressed as to the 
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identities of many of the plante named is 
& witness of the backward state of botanical 
knowledge in England at that date. Still 
more so does this apply to the animals 
commented upon. Nearly a whole paragraph 
is devoted to the Elephant, containing much 
that is purely mythical, such as the origin 
of Dragon’s blood, еіс. Of Dolphins, it is 
solemnly stated: “There hath of theim ben 
knowen to loue children, and receyue theim 
to ride on their backes, by the space of 
. xxx . myles in the sea, beholden of muche 
people ” [!]. 

In & few instances, original information 
appears to be given; and I have selected 
the following to quote at length, as perhaps 
the only record of how a certain man 
cultivated Isatis tinctoria Linn. in his London 
garden about 1550:—'*Glastum, an herbe, 
called also Isatis, in englyshe wad [woad], 
wherewith woulle and woullen clothes are 
dyed blewe, the leaues are lyke to great 
sorrell, but  greatter and thycker. Cesar 
writeth, 
Englande, than [then] called Britayne, that the 
people, with the iuyce therof, coloured 
their bodies and visages, to веете terrible 
to their ennemies. Of this herbe, wad is 
made in this wyse: They grynde it with 
wheles of woodde, rennyng in a compasse 
trough, vntill the iuyce bee out of the 
herbe, and than they make it into balles, 
and laye theim on а bourded floore a 
certaine space, vntyll they be putrified and 
dryed into poulder. But the makyng therof 
hath remayned vnknowen in Englande 1000 
yeeres, and mo, vntill nowe of late an 
honest marchaunt man (zelous of the common 
weale) hath eftessones nouryshed that herbe 
in his gardeyn at London, and by the 


example, which he founde in  countreies 
beyonde the sea, he makyng houses and 
mylles, to his importable charges, hath 


nowe experienced to make the same wad 
to the inestimable commoditee of this realme, 
yf it bee woorthyly imbraced, the mar- 
chantes name is [Ка., filled in in contemporary 
handwriting, in a blank space left) goodman 
[4e.,, Ralph Goodman], a name ryght agreable 
vnto his qualitees, who deserueth to be 
incouraged, that by his thanke and rewarde, 
other maie the rather endeuoure them 
Belues, either to inuent by their wittes, or 
to attempte by the. example of other 
countreys, to augmente the weale and 
hononour [sic] of this realme of England." 
S. Savage. | 





FORESTRY COMMISSION'S FILM AT 
WEMBLEY. 





READERS of the Gardeners’ Chronicle may 
be interested to learn that the fine film 
now showing daily at the British Empire 
Exhibition, illustrating the science of forestry 
from the nursery to the saw-mill, was pro- 
duced in districts near Aberdeen. The first 
section of the film deals with the rearing of 
the plants at Craibstone, an estate belonging 
to the Aberdeen and North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, situated some five 
miles from Aberdeen. The venue of the 
second and third sections is at Banchory, a 
beautiful village on the right bank of the 
Dee, and some eighteen miles from Aberdeen. 
From this district were taken, under the 
direction of Provost Donald Munro, O.B.E., 
and at the special request of the Forestry 
Commission, the sections showing the standing 
trees in the forests, the felling operations, 
and the hauling of the timber by traction 
engines and horses to the saw-mills. The 
section dealing with saw-milling and the use 
that the wood is put to was taken at the 
Silverbank Sawmills, Banchory, of which 
Provost Munro is Managing Director. The 
panoramic view shown depicts the village of 
Banchory and the finely wooded countryside 
around, 


it was so communely knowen in- 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE TRURO SHOW. 


Тнк dominant feeling of a “foreign” visitor 
to the show of the Cornwall Spring Flower 
Society at Truro on the 6th and 7th inst., must 
have been one of astonishment that in suca 
& tardy season as the present it should have 
been possible to get together anywhere m 
Britain such a remarkable collection of fire 
early-flowering shrubs. It is generally known 
that in the ordinary way, the mantime 
counties on the western side of Britain ar.d 
parts of the southern coast of Cornwall ш 
particular, have an advantage in the matur 
of climate in winter over the rest of the 
country ; but, as & rule, the coming of th: 
vernal equinox finds vegetation in the home 
counties drawing level with that in the west, 
and by about the beginning of May, the 
early advantage of the western seaboard kas 
usually gone. 

This year, travellers passing from east to 
west in early May, found that the further 
westward they went the less advanced was 
vegetation in general, so that there was sti. 
a noticeable difference between the conditwn 
of the trees, shrubs, and hedgerows in tle 
Reading-Westbury area, for instance. апі 
those in Cornwall. 

The effect of the softer conditions of 1: 
opening months of the year is more apparent 
in such a season as the present than it wa- 





in 1923, when the first quarter of the Xar 
was unusually mild in all southern anl 
western districts, and it was not necessary 


to journey to Cornwall to see Rhododer- 
drons in good form. Were there any doubt 


on the point the Truro show made i 
plain that though an English Rivera 
is a figment of the imagination, number 
of western gardeners are able to grow 
flowering shrubs which, except — perhays 
in some wind-sheltered sun trap on the 


shores of the Channel, cannot be grown at 
all in the home counties. Anyone visitiniz 
Cornwall in early May for tho first time 
would probably be hard put to it for an 
explanation of the western advantage in 
climate, so obvious at the Truro tower 
show, but the solution is doubtless to be 
found in the geographical position of the 
land and the weather map of our Atlante 
coast. 

After such a memorable season аз 1922. 
it was hardly to be expected that Rhododen- 
drons would again provide the clou of the 
show, and in the mass they were hanilyv 
up to last year's high standard; but 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather 
the exhibits of the genus as a whole were 
fine, and, as was to be expected, that 
from Caerhays Castle in particular was replete 


with interest to growers of the genus. 
The best of the Kurume Azaleas. are slow 
to get into cultivation, but there can 


hardly be anything among them to beat 
the fine white-flowered specimen shown by 
Mr. Grigg. The “blue” R. Augustinii again 
showed what a poor thing the type plant 
is, and judges of hematic colouring must 
have found it as difficult as ever to decide 
between R. neriiflorum and R. haematodes, 
shown by Mr. A. M. Williams, of Wer- 
rington, and others. R. Nuttallii, so magni- 
ficent at last year’s show, was represented 
by а single truss, of the type and one of 
Major Bailey's form. 

The feature of the show was undoubtedly 
the collections of flowering shrubs which 
came from garden after garden, and although 
it was inevitable that there should be a 
good deal of repetition—which, incidentally, 
was not without its lessons, because it 
showed how much more effectively a 
partieular specimen could be presented to 
the eye by one pair of hands than by 
another—there were more than enough 
distinctive shrubs to satisfy the most 
exacting. Staphylea holocarpa, for instance, 
shown in admirable form by Mr. P. D. 
Wiliams, of Lanarth, seemed to many to 
stand out as the most beautiful flowering 
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shrub in the show. No doubt many 
specimens of this fine species are іп 
existence in different parts of the country 
and Ireland, but they are hard to find, and 
the sooner the tree gets into general culti- 
vation the better for horticulture, for it 
can hardly be excluded from the list of 
super-excellent plants discovered by Mr. 
Wilson. Home-grown seeds do not germinate, 
but there can be no insuperable difficulties 
in propagating the plant in other ways. 
An older friend, Sophora tetraptera grandi- 
flora, from Ludgvan Rectory, ran it close, 
however, and Pieris formosa, admirably 
shown by Mr. C. H. Hext, was as satisfying 
as are all the members of the select 
family to which it belongs. Mutisia Clematis, 
quite beyond the powers of eastern gar- 
deners except in such exceptionally hot years 
as 1911 and 1921, was well shown by the Rev. 
A. 'T. Boscawen, and in the same group there 
was & fine specimen of the familiar Erica 


melanthera. The Australian Eriostemon nerii- 
folius, evidently at home in Cornwall, was 
well shown by Mrs. Bolitho, and it was 


good to see lllicium religiosum in Mrs. E. P. 
Rogers’s exhibit. Judging by the multiplicity 
of examples, Prostanthera rotundifolia, a green- 
house plant to many, must be as common 
as Groundsel in the west. 

There was much at the Truro show to 
excite the envy of gardeners less happily 
placed climatically, and still more to excite 
their admiration, for a soft climate is not the 
alpha and omega of gardening, and a high 
standard of cultural skill was evident on every 








hand. Altogether it was a memorable show. 
NEW ASIATIC PRIMROSES. 
THE enumeration of newly discovered 


Chinese Primroses, temporarily interrupted by 
the failing strength and ultimately by the death 
of Sir I. Bayley Balfour, has been resumed 
by his successor in the office of Regius 
Keeper, in a critical contribution to the 
literature of * Primulaceae”’ in the Edinburgh 
Notes.* 

Prof. Wright Smith now introduces us to 
twenty-one species and nine forms of Primula 
not hitherto published, together with two 
already named, which he has investigated in 
collaboration with Mr. George Forrest. Four 
of these belong to the middle Forrestian 
period (1913-14) and one—P. pseudo-sikkim- 
ensis—dates back to 1906; the rest are 
recent, the majority dating from 1922. Three 


were first reported by Mr. Farrrer in the 
course of the expedition, which ended in 
such tragic fashion, and are Burmese. Mr. 


Ward is responsible for five, the Austrian, 
Dr. Handel-Mazetti, for one, while the rest 
are Forrestian. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that a large 
proportion of the new species and varieties 
should have more interest for specialists 
than for cultivators, but the descriptions of 
four are such as to excite a very natural 
desire on the part of the cultivator for 
first hand experience of them. 

When an explorer so experienced and yet so 
reserved in his judgment of plants, refers 
to the Yunnanese species, P. ingens, as “ the 
most robust and one of the most beautiful 
Nivalid Primulas I know," the cultivator's ex- 
peetations are whetted, and they will not be 
depressed by Prof. Wright Smith's expression 
of opinion that this Primrose * should prove 
& magnificent species in cultivation if as 
amenable as P. chionantha.”’ 

Mr. Forrest came across this species in 
flower on Bei-ma-Shan, in June, 1921, “at 
14,000 to 15,000 feet, in open, stony meadows, 
by streams, and three months later he 
found it again in the same district in fruit, 
" on moist pasture, by streams." He described 
it as a plant of 2} to 3 feet with fragrant 
flowers of soft blue-purple with grey eye. 








*'‹ New Primulaceae,” by Prof. W. Wright Smith and 
George Forrest. Notes from the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, Nov. 1923, Vol. xiv., No. lxviii. 
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In habit it has a close resemblance to P. 
chionantha, which in the short time it has 
been in gardens has proved easy enough 


of cultivation in capable hands, and inci- 
dentally, is one of the most refined and 
beautiful of the family, by no means so 
short-lived as some of the Nivalid 
section. 

No less interesting to the cultivator is 
another  Nivalid, Р. Coryana, named for 
the well-known amateur who has done so 
much to further the cause of botanical 
exploration, especially in China. Mr. Forrest 


found P. Coryana originally when breaking 
fresh ground in the Mu-li mountains in 
S.W. Szechuan in 1918, and again in the 
same country in 1921 and 1922. When 
travelling over the Litang divide, also in 
the same area, in June, 1921, Mr. Ward 
found this species “in damp loam under 
Rhododendrons at the summit of the range.” 
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in Britain we can only hope that P. Coryana 


may not present more difficult problems 
than P. chionantha. At any rate it can 
hardly be more difficult to keep than P. 
Littoniana, the most interesting of the 


Muscarioides section, of which Prof. Wright 
Smith describes a giant variety, robusta, 
found by Mr. Forrest in country to the south- 
east of the Mu-li mountains, in 1922. It 
grew 2 to 24 feet high in open, moist meadows, 
and though more robust than the type is 


not, in Prof. Wright Smith's view, во 
attractive as the latter when cultivated. 


P. Littoniana is a stubborn species, and there 


can be few places in Britain where it is 
truly perennial. There is little difficulty in 
raising the plant to maturity from seed, 


but it is singularly prone to dissolution after- 


wards. Shade seems essential to its welfare. 
Mournful interest attaches to P. Valentin- 
iana, a tiny dwarf species of the section 





FIG. 127.—DAPHNE RUPESTRIS, VAR. GRANDIFLORA. 


R.H.S. First Class 


His field ticket for the plant shows how 
highly Mr. Ward rates this species :—‘‘ The 
finest Primula I have ever seen, a truly 


magnificent Nivalid. Flowers very large, the 
petals more or less reflexed, nodding and 
pushed forward as in P. vinciflora. The 
colour varies from red through purple to 


violet, large central portion of the corolla 
silver-white with meal, which also powders 
the calyx, pedicels and upper portion of the 
inflorescence-axis. Under surface of leaves, 
brilliant silver.” 


According to Mr. Forrest, the plant is 
about eighteen inches high, the ‘flower 
fragrant, fleshy, soft  rose-lavender, throat 


filled with sulphur-coloured farina. The under 
surface of the leaves is peculiarly aromatic.” 
Those who have seen the herbarium specimens 
of this fine Primrose will agree with Prof. 
Wright Smith in his description of it as a 
* truly noble plant of the Nivalid section, 
very distinct from the other members of 
the series,’ and though that section has 
proved singularly refractory under cultivation 


Certificate, 


May 13 (see p. 295). 


Amethystinae, which its discoverer, Mr. Farrer, 
rated highly, as well he might, if only 
because of the singular colour of the flower, 
described by Mr. Forrest, who found the 
species later, as “a deep wine-crimson match- 
ing the darker forms of P. secundiflora,” a 
species familiar to students of the genus. 
Coming from open, peaty, alpine meadows 
at about 15,000 feet, this dusky little beauty 
will probably tax the skill of keen cultivators 
to the utmost. 

As is to be expected, the majority of the 
species and varieties described grow in moist 
places either in sun or shade; a few only 
flourish in arid places and these, as a rule, 
are dwarf cushion plants. P. tapeina is an 
example. It is but an inch high, the flowers 
springing from cushions as much as two feet 
in diameter on dry situations on limestone 
cliffs. 

It is of the happiest augury that in this 
enumeration of Primulaceæ there is по laek 
of that lucidity of exposition which has hecome 
a tradition of the “Edinburgh Notes,” A. G, 
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Cultivated Irises of Japan. 


Is a handsome five-volume  book*, Dr. 
Manabu Miyoshi gives an interesting and 
superbly illustrated account of the principal 
Irises cultivated in Japan but. by far the 
greater part of the work deals with Iris 
laevigata (Kaempferi) and its many varieties, 
for which the Japanese growers are famous. 
I. laevigata, — l|. albo-purpurea, and l. 
sibirica var. orientalis are regarded as 


similar in form and character. In a wild 
stete they are found chiefly in the central 
and north-eastern part. of the Island 


Kingdom of Japan. 1. laevigata (Kaempfert) 
and I. sibirica var. orientalis are found growing 
in dry places as well as in damp ones, but 
I. albo-purpurea is only found in marshes 
or ponds. Such species as I Rossi I. 
ensata var chinensis, 1. pumila, I. germanica, 
and 1. florentina are also cultivated in 
Japan, while J. setosa, I. japonica, 1. 
gracilipes, and I. tectorum are also popular, 
but these last differ considerably in habit 
and flower from J. laevigata. 


Dr. Miyoshi states that a study of 
ancient Japanese classics and old pictures 
shows that J.  albo-purpurea bas been 


cultivated in Japan from ancient tines, but 
in modern times [. laevigata has become 
such a fashionable flower throughout Japan, 
owing to its beauty and wide range of 


form and colour, that Т. albo-purpurea and 
I. sibirica var. orientalis have fallen into 
disfavour and been almost forgotten. 


The cultivation of l. laevigata ean be 
traced back to the seventeenth century and 
in the eighteenth century the. plant attained 


an important position in Japanese flori- 
culture as an ornamental flower. for the 
garden. A century ago, however, this beau- 
tiful Iris obtained a new lease of life and 
favour as a consequence of the interest 
taken in it by Sho-oh Matsudaira who 
lived in Yedo. Father and son together, 


after two generations of devoted attention 
to this Iris, succeeded in obtaining two- 
hundred-and-twenty-two new varieties, some 
of which are still grown and — highly 
esteemed. fn bhis manuseript this famous 
raiser expressed his utmost joy when for 
the first time he raised several fine varieties 
by writing “indeel these types have been 
sought for these sixty years.” 
At the present time the Iris 
Horikiri, Tokyo, are the most 
Japan. The oldest one was 
about  one-hundre:d-and-fiftvy years ago and 
contains four-hundred-and-forty-one different 
varieties of Tris laevigata. In. these gardens 
the plants. аге grown in. ponds, whereas at 
Sumiyoshi, Osaka. they are cultivated in 
dry places. Et is interesting, however, to 
note that the special method of cultivating 
Irises as originated by Matsudaira, 
is still. followed in Kumanoto, Kyushu, 
where many growers cultivate them in pots. 
Although Iris laevigata shows no distinct 
variation from tbe type in its natural 
state, It has revealed remarkable versatility 
in variation under cultivation. In. accordance 
with the usual methods of florists, the 
Varieties have been classified, and the 
classification is¥summarised as (1) change of 
form: (2) variation m size; and (3) variation 
in colour, |n. regard to “form,” there is 
variability in the position and number of 
the floral parts and in this section there is 
a group devoted to peculiar and fanev 
forms, variously  deseribed as nail-shaped. 
ball-shaped, Lotus-shaped, crane-shaped, wheel- 
shaped, and — crown-shaped, In regard. to 
size, there are varieties of regular form 
with from three to twelve petals, and in 
some of the multi-petalled forms, the three 
Inner petals are greatly enlarged, wlilst 
certain of the three -petalled flowers bave 


Gardens at 
famous in 
formed there 


these 


* Hana-shobu Dzufu (Plates of Japanese Irises). By 
pr. Manabu Mivoshi,. Vols, T-V: plates 1-105. 5 108, 
Jokio, British Agents, Messrs, Wheldon and, Wesley, 
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blooms so much as one foot across. In 
the “irregular”? varieties there is a variation 
in the form of the pistil and stigma and 
the flowers may be four-petalled or five- 
petalled. In. the “colour”? = group one 
section is devoted to self-coloured flowers— 
reddish-purple, red, indigo and  white—and 
another section to many-coloured flowers, 
which again are sub-divided into spotted, 
dotted, tinged, striped, brushed and mar- 
gined varieties, in addition to those which 
have their outer and inner petals of different 


colours. It is pointed out that some of 
these characters remain true when the 
varieties are raised from seed. 

In the beautiful plates which form the 


great attraction of this work, no fewer than 


one hundred forms of [Iris laevigata are 
figured, so that ithe sectional types are 
fully illustrated. WÀ The remainder of the 
plates are devoted to illustrations of the 


" relatives" of I. laevigata Tetzo Niwa. 





RHODODENDRONS. 
CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
(Continued from p. 257.) 


THE genus Rhododendron (including Azalea) 
belongs to the Natural Order Ericaceae. 
Thus, though there is no wild Rhododendron 
in Britain,* its kinsmen, the Heaths, Whortle- 
berry, Cranberry, Bearberry, and others are 
common in hilly districts where the soil is 
peaty or sandy. Moreover, species of 
Enkianthus, Gaultheria, Cassiope, and Clethra, 
also near relatives, are familiar in English 
gardens. It must be confessed, however, that 
Rhododendron (with a few other genera) is, 
as regards kinship, a cousin once removed 
from the above. 


However, the ordinary Rhododendron of 


commerce is a sufficiently familiar object 
in many parts of the country; and even 
more so are those species which, boasting 


deciduous foliage, are popularly called Azaleas. 
However, though everyone knows what a 
Rhododendron is, it would be impossible to 
frame a description in words of one syllable, 
which would include all the known species ; 
we must fall back on generalisation. 
Rhododendrons vary in size from big trees 


to shrubs, bushes, under-shrubs, and finally 
prostrate plants. no larger than Creeping 
Jenny. <A few are epiphytes. There is no 


climbing species, and in that respect Rhodo- 


dendron is inferior to its great rival the 
Rose. Though evergreen (except the Azaleas), 
true winter buds are formed. They are 
of characteristic shape, and the bud scales 


are often gummy and usually deciduous. The 
leaves are entire, leathery, or coriaceous, and 
either glabrous or usually covered below with 
a more or less thick indumentum of felted 


hairs, or encrusted with scales. They tend 
to form rosettes at the enls of the shoots, 
an arrangement which is much more con- 
spicuous in some species than in others. 
Sometimes the foliage is aromatic, more 


particularly in dwarf forms. 

Generally, the flowers are borne in terminal 
umbels, racemes, or corymbs callel ** trusses.” 
More rarely the trusses are axillary, or the 
flowers solitary. The structure of the flower 
is, or ought to be, ideally, as follows 
(occasionally it in fact is): 

Calyx: Small, with five equal 
or Jess persistent. 


lobes, more 
Sometimes, it is large, 
or non-existent, or has the lobes unequal. 
But that is, perhaps, hardly surprising seeing 
that there are about a thousand species. all 
trying to vary and cause as much confusion 
as possible. 

Corolla: Campanulate,  funnel-shaped or 
occasionally tubular; five - lobed, slightly 
oblique, often fleshy ; white, yellow, or red. or 
some combination or permutation of those 
colours, generally speckled or blotched ; some- 
times lepidote outside. 





R. ponticum, introduced 160 years. ago, is. acclimatized 
and seeds itself freely in Surrey and elsewhere, 
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Stamens: Ten (in the Azaleas usually five). 
sometimes adherent to the base of the 
corolla (t.e., almost epipetalous). 

Filaments: Often hairy at the base. 

Anthers: Oblong, opening by apical pores. 

Pollen qrains: Coherent, attached by (геа, 
often sticky. 

Style: Terminal, simple. usually longer than 
the stamens, and curved, but | sometimes 
very short anl straight; stigma capitate. 

Ovary: Always superior, generally tive-celled, 
with axile placenta. 

Seeds: Small, numerous, winged; being dry 
and very light they are easily scattered and 
carried a short distance by wind. 

Fruit: A capsule, splitting to the base by 
five valves—or more, if the ovary is more 
than five-celled. 

But Rhododendrons are fickle subjects. They 
cannot be cribbed, cabined and confined 
within the bounds of a definition withour 
making it no definition at all. Besides the 
exceptions mentioned above there are many 
more. 

In R. Falconeri and its alles there is 
multiplication of parts; the corolla is ten- 
lohed, the capsule twenty-celled and there are 


twenty or more stamens. Also there is no 
calyx. But could the ordinary person on 
that account fail to recognise R. Falconeri 


for a Rhododendron? Of course not. Why? 
Simply because it looks like one, and he is 
not too wise to the fact that well-behaved 
Rhododendrons have five-lobed corollas. a 
calyx and ten stainens -he has never countei 
then. In several of the *Lapponicurmn. 
Rhododendrons the flower colour is neither 
white nor yellow, nor red, but lavender blue. 
Need that surprise us? In R. vaccinioides 


and its allies the seeds are not winged but 
each has several threads attached to either 
end. 

In R. oxyphyllum the capsule does not 


open at the apex but in the middle; neither 
does it split to the base. But the ordinary 
person again is not  cercerned. with R. 
vaccinioiles or with the capsule of К. 
oxyphyllum--which anyway is not hardy—or 
with any other capsule. So what does it 
matter? 

In some of the ‘Cephalanthum ° Rhododen- 
drons the corolla is distinctly valve-shape i. 
and in R. Von Roemeri from New Guinea 
it is weirdly so., And so on. It is easy to 
be eynical of definition and unhelpful and 
clever, but the fact remains that there are 
few Rhododendrons which would be un- 
recognisable as such by anyone acquainted 
with the common or garden varieties. 

Long before a genus reaches the dimensions 
of Rhododendron, some further sub-division 
is necessary ; Otherwise it is unwieldly. In 
& genus so large and universal it is likely 
that there wil be some species which 
resemble each other more than they resemble 
other species. Thus these fall into groups of 
closely related species, and the groups therm- 
selves may be grouped in larger series. The 
earlier efforts at classification were based 
chiefly on flower characters and habits, and 
to а lesser extent on foliage and inflorescence. 
Thus Sir Joseph Hooker divided the forty 
species known to him into eight groups. 

Later, workers such as Maximowicz and 
Franchet added other sections as knowledge 
of the genus increased. The botanical ex- 
ploration of China soon yielded more species 
than were known from the Himalaya and 
new groups had to be formed; but the 
principles of classification remained the same. 

With a vastly increased mass of material 
to work upon, the late Sir Isaac Bayley 
Balfour proposed quite а new system based 
on the minute structure of the leaf in- 
dumentum, and this he worked out in great 


detail before his lamented death in 1922. 
Professor Balfour took the Rhododendron 


leaf as the starting point (regarding it, in 
fact, as the organ most sensitive to climatic 
conditions) and grouped the species according 
to the nature of the indumentum a8 revealed 
by the microscope. F. Kingdon Ward. 

(To be continued). 
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THE PLANT COMMONWEALTH AND 
ITS MODE OF GOVERNMENT.* 


(Concluded from p. 276). 





Мк. Snow, who bhas shown that the 
hormone which travels through the wood 
may be made to diffuse across a film of 


Modion without losing its potency has also 
discovered that this is not the whole of 
the story. Transmission of excitation in the 
Sensitive plant is apparently of two kinds. 
There is the relatively slow transmission of 
a specific hormone by way of the wood 


vessels of the stem; but there is also 
another high-speed transmission; far more 
rapid and much less far reaching. When 


this high speed transmission of excitation is 
employed by the stem the track which it 
follows is not that of the wood vessels nor 
does it lead to movement of more than 
two leaves above the point of stimulation. 
Mr. Snow has demonstrate. the existence 
of these two modes of transmission by the 
simple device of making very gradually an 
oblique cut in the stem. As the knife 
penetrates into the deeper tissues below the 
cortex—which tissues are known as the 
phloem ог bast—-a drop of fluid exudes 
from the cut. It used to be supposed that 
this exudation which escapes from certain 
long, tubular cells is the sign of some 
hydrostatic disturbance in these cells and 
that this disturbance leads to the setting 
up of a pressure wave which evokes the 
movement of the leaves. But if the knife 
be stayed at this point, though the water 
drop gushes out, nothing else happens. Let 
it, however, be pressed a little so that it 
penetrates deeper into the bast and reaches 
to or almost to the cambium which lies 
between bast and wood and suddenly the 
high speed transmission takes place; m a 
flash the two nearest leaves fall. If the 
knife be withdrawn no further excitation 
takes place, but if it be pushed home into 
the: wood the second more leisurely mode 
of transmission comes into play. Тһе 
chemical messenger which travels into the 


water current in the wood vessels із released, 
and slowly but surely as the transpiration 
current rises through the stem, leaf after 


shown by their 
received and res- 


leaf falls till all have 
position that they have 
ponded to the message. These observations 
come opportunely. Without them I should 
have been tempted to round off my dis- 
course with a confident generalisation. The 
varied happenings in the plant common- 
wealth which I have described, the revival 
of powers of cell-division in wounded tissues, 
the heliotropic ‘curvatures of roots and 
stems, the ordinary response of the Sensitive 
Plant to shock—-all are brought about by 
specific chemical . messengers or hormones. 
Many other phenomena of plant response to 
stimulation are undoubtedly also due to 
hormones. May it not therefore be that 
the mode of government of the plant 
commonwealth is not duplex like that of 
animals but simplex. Whereas the integ- 
ration of the animal body into an individual 
is the outeome of messages of two kinds, 
the integration of the plant body is effected 


by messages of one kind only. In the 
animal body the two kinds are those 
messages transmitted at high speed along 
the nerves and those material messages or 
hormones, which are distributed by means 
of the blood stream. In the plant body, 
messages of the latter kind only are at 
present and with certainty known to pass 
to and fro between the members of the 
commonwealth. Until, however, the nature 


of the high speed transmission of excitation 
in Mimosa is explored it would be rash to 
predict confidently that the fundamental 
difference between plant and animal will be 
found to lie in this, that the plant common- 
мег has not and never had the means 


* Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Frida y, 
March 21, 1924, by Sir Frederick Keeble, F.R.S. 
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of rapid  meesage sending, which in the 
anima] world takes place by means of the 
nervous system, and that the passionless 
perfection of plants has been achieved solely 
by developing the system of special messen- 
gers, or adopting Bayliss's metaphor, if the 
integration of the animal is to be regarded 
as due to. the simultaneous employment of 
& telegraph system and a postal service—the 
one for quick messages which may be of a 
physical kind, the other for less rapid 
messages of.a material kind, then it may 
be that the integration of the plant 
commonwealth has been and із effected 
solely by the employment of the postal 
system. The one—the animal world—partakes 
rather of the nature of an empire апа the 


other—the plant world — partakes of the 
nature of a commonwealth, and if so the 
title of my discourse needs no further 


justification. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. | 


ALTHOUGH foliage. plants have always 
played some part in the decoration of the 
garden, it is only during the past ten to 
twenty years such plants have been utilised 
to the extent their merit: deserve. "There is 
richness and variety of material among 
foliage plants, which makes them of almost 
priceless worth from the decorative point of 
view. In old-time gardening the most 
frequent use of this type of plant was for 
carpet bedding and mixed bedding. To-day 
foliage plants are utilised for planting by the 
water side, skirting shrubberies, gracing lawns, 
and for grouping with all kinds of flowering 
plants. 

Certain foliage plants bear flowers of 
effective appearance, but it is for their 
ornamental leaves they are so much prized. 

Of plants of this dual purpose special 
mention may be made of the _half-hardy 
Canna, Nepeta Mussinii, the Rheums and 
Lavender. Those that are utilised for their 
foliage alone include Acacia lophantha, 
Agave, Acer, Beetroot (black-leafed), Cham- 
Aerops, Coleus Verschaffeltii, Cordyline, 
Centaurea candidissima, Eucalyptus, Fatsia 
japonica, Ficus elastica, Grevillea, Gunnera, 
lresine, Kochia scoparia, Fern-leaved Parsley, 
Phormium, Ricinus, Santolina, Senecio Ciner- 
aria, Lemon-scented Verbena and. Yucca. 
Ferns and succulent plants may be included. 
The Agave, Echeveria, Euphorbia, Kleinia 
Mesembryanthemum, and Sempervivum аге 
all useful succulents. Ferns may be grouped 
by themselves or with other plants. Lastrea 
stamina may be planted in exposed situations, 
but the evergreen Blechnums need {о be 
grown in sheltered, shady nooks. Osmunda 
regalis and Onoclea sensibilis are suitable 
Ferns for growing in very moist places. 
Diffused light is better for most Ferns than 
dense shade. In arranging for the best 
effects in planting, the characteristics of the 
different species should be remembered. 

As a broad principle foliage plants should 








be used in moderation when mixed with 
flowering plante, otherwise the floral effect 
of the bed or border will be diminished. 


Regard should also be paid to the size of 
the border and colours employed therein. 
Foliage plants are most useful for separating 
badly blended colours. They are also some- 
times used as '* dot" plants in the flower beds. 
And their purpose may be threefold — to 
relieve flatness, to create additional variety, 
or provide slight shade for the other 
oecupants of the bed. 

An example of ** dotting” is the variegated 
Abutilon &mong masses of purple or yellow 
Violas. Nepeta Mussinii makes a delightful 
bordering against stone walls. Senecio 
Cineraria, а finely cut grey foliaged plant, 
is а most effective edging plant for а bed 
of scarlet. The cotton Lavender (Santolina) 
and the ordinary Lavender harmonise well 
with monthly Roses. C. Turner, Ampthill Park. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


THE DAHLIA. 


Тнк older generation of gardeners regarded 
the Dahlia principally from the exhibition 
point of view; if the flower was handsome 
no other qualities were required, because 
the stems, however weak they might be, 
could be wired for the exhibition table. 
Since, however, wire supports have been 
tabooed, the one great quality required is 
a long, stiff, flower stem. The newer 
varieties are now tested in the Wisley 
Garden of the Royal Horticultural Society, . 
and there, side by side, a considerable number 
may be seen. The plants are cultivated in 
a natural manner; no thinning or disbudding 
of the growth is done, therefore those few 
which manage to come through such a test 
are eminently suited for garden decoration. 
These trials have now taken place over 
three seasons and only those sorts which 
receive the commendation of the Committee 
are retained for further use, along with the 
newer ones of the year following. 

The most useful type of Dahlia for 
garden purposes includes varieties bearing 
medium-sized to small flowers in great 
profusion, with a dwarf habit of growth 
and flowers developed on long wiry sterns. 
Crimson Flag has already become a favourite 





variety for planting in masses in the 
London Parks, and it is safe to predict 
great popularity for this sort. It is dis- 


tinctly pretty ш its vivid colouring of 
erimson and the dark green of the rather small 
foliage. Fedora, like the above, has double 
flowers in salmon or yellow shading. A 
third good variety is Aglaia, with flowers 
of a pinky-fawn suffusion, very free and 
distinct. Vida, with orange and pink 
shadings is a free-flowering plant about a 
yard high. Our Annie, shrimp-pink, and 
North Bell, carmine on a yellow ground, 
are two of the earliest members of the 
type, known as miniature Paeony-flowered. 
Trixie in scarlet on similar lines is also 
good. Peach, of a light pink shade, is a 
charming variety. Мас bears buff and 
yellow flowers in quantity, and, like the 
last named, received an Award of Merit 
last season. 

Among the more striking sorts that give 
larger blooms and make taller and stronger . 
growths, suitable for borders, with а back- 
ground of trees, are Aphrodite, pure white, 
with a long stalk; Nancy, a variety with 
silvery-pink flowers, and one of my special 
favourites; Enchantress, which gives a wealth 
of big blossoms of a light pink shade; 
Psyche, yellow; I cannot call to mind any 
other yellow Dahlia of so rich a shade; 
Vesuvius, briliant red — there are, I believe, 
two Dahlias named Vesuvius, the one I 
refer to was raised in Holland—; Scarlet 
King; Mrs. Courtney Page, mauve on a 
yellow ground, and  Salmonea, а very 
attractive kind in salmon-pink shade. 

President Wilson, crimson-scarlet, is also 
exceptionally good and showy. Jonkheer 
Van Tets must not be omitted from the 
list, for it bears big Cactus-like blooms of 
marble, or  ivory-white. Another Dutch 
variety which always attracts attention in a 
cut state is the pretty light-pink Mrs. H. C. 
Dresselhuys, although up to the present this 
sort has not proved a first-class growing 
plant. 

One is inclined to write but little of other 
types of Dahlias as seen growing with those 
sorts already named, although Susa and 
Bishop Crossley are a pair which cannot 
be passed. ‘hese have distinctly small foliage, 
ure dwarf of habit, and develop masses of 
single scarlet flowers. Individually, they are 
less formal than what may be regarded as 
the ordinary single Dahlia; when better 
known, however, this type may be preferred 
to that much-talked of variety Coltness Gem. 
Jeweltee is & pretty little double bloom in 
soft pink colour, and the plant is dwari. 
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The blooms are excellent for cutting purposes; 
and Snowdrift givesYtiny light-looking Cactus- 
shaped flowers commendable for the making 
of wreath's and other floral designs. 

The Dahlia for exhibition purposes presents 
the flower in quite a different aspect from that 
noted in the important test mentioned, for 
here it is required as highly developed as 
good cultivation can make it, necessitating 
the thinning of the branches апа flower 
buds. The plant is prevented from flowering 
on its late lateral growths by removing them, 
thus giving time for the earlier bloom 
buds to expand. How effective in the garden 
plants grown with a limited number of 
branches are only those who adopt the plan 
can appreciate, for recent varieties of the 
elegant Cactus forms have good flower stems, 
although they may fail when managed in 
the manner adopted at Wisley. 

Remarkably fine white blossoms may be 
obtained from the variety Henry Woolman, 
and those of scarlet colour from Gorgeous; 
Albert E. Amos is a stiff-stemmed sort that 
gives shapely blooms of a coral red colour; 
John К. Woolman, а masterpiece in size, is 
of a fawn shade; and these appear to me 
the better of the novelties. 

Mammoth, of purple hue, Abbotsford: salmon- 
pink, and Elsie Jackson, yellow, speckled red, 
аге three good Dahlias of recent introduction ; 
and among the slightly older sorts, Sydney 
Port, suffused yellow, and Mrs. C. A. Gillatt, 
rose on yellow, will be found most useful for 
shows. Some of the older sorts, such as 
F. W. Fellowes, orange-red; Mrs. M. Stredwick, 
pale pink; Pierrot, amber, tipped white; and 
Silverhill Park, white, are very choice. 

The introduction of some of the prize- 
winning varieties of American  origin—the 
Giant Decoratives, has probably created a 
taste for huge masses of colour in indi- 
vidual blooms, and there are several fine 
home-raised varieties of this type. Dr. 
Tevis, rosy-salmon, Amen Ra, bronze-orange, 
Mrs. Carl Salbach, pink and cream, and, I 
think, the white Polar Bear, are from 
abroad, but Cambria,  pale-pink, Futurity, 
salmon-pink, Hoy Hay, soft orange shade, 
President Wilson and Fireflare, scarlet, and 
The Prince, crimson, with Porthos, а bluish- 
lilac shade are home-raised. Psyche should be 
included in this list, for when grown to a 
large size, the yellow blooms аге especially 
pleasing. H. S., Woking. 








HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
TRILLIUMS. 


THe  Triliums constitute a showy = and 
decorative class of dwarf, hardy perennials, 
commonly known as Wood Lilies. They 
have stout, simple stems, rising from а 
tuber-like root, bearing a terminal whorl of 
three leaves, from which is derived the 
popular appellation of Trinity Flower. The 
beautiful erect or drooping flowers are of 
v&rious shades in the different species. 

These showy North American plants should 
be planted in the autumn or early in 
spring in moist, shady situations, and in 
sandy peat and leaf-mould. They quickly 
become established, and fower during April, 
May and June. 

The most showy are T. cernuum, which 
grows about one foot high and bears large, 
nodding, white flowers, faintly tinted with 


purple: T. erectum (syn. atropurpureum), 
a species with large, rhomboid leaves and 
large erimson-purple flowers; the variety 
album has creamy-white flowers; T. erythro- 


carpum (The Painted Wood Lily), the small 
flowers of which are pure white, with a 
crimson blotch at the base of each petal: 
T. grandiflorum, which bears. large, snow- 
white flowers of great. beauty, and rich, 
green leaves; the flowers pass off a pretty 
soft rose colour as they age. The variety 
grandiflorum roseum, has rose-coloured flowers; 
T. nivale, a dwarf-growing plant with snow- 
white flowers and marbled and spotted 
leaves; T. recurvatum, a most beautiful and 
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remarkably distinct Trillium, producing large 
green leaves that are prettily marbled, and 
deep purple flowers, and T. sessile, Snow Queen, 
one of the finest blooming of the Trilliums, 
with large, snow-white flowers. 

The Trilliums are all admirably adapted 
for planting in shady nooks in the rockcry, 
border, or woodland garden. W Logan. 





BULB GARDEN. 
THE WHITE MARTAGON LILY. 


THE old Martagon, or Turk’s Cap Lily, 
whose pale purple flowers have for generations 
been a feature in British gardens will grow 
almost anywhere, even naturalised in woods 
and by lanesides. I know of a place where 
hundreds of this Lily are growing in the 
most natural way in the broad grass on 
either side of a delightful woodland path. 


They are very effective at flowering time, 
their general tint being broken here and 
there by fainter hued seedlings or the 


snowy white of seedlings which have sprung 
from the others. How many years these 
Lilies have been there no one сап tell. 
Possibly they are relics of the olden days 
when a monastic house stood near by and 


to whose oceupants this fine demesne owes 
some of its charming features. The Martagon 
Lily is a woodland plant and the finest 


were in a 
whose 


white ones I have ever seen 
border backed by Gooseberry bushes, 
roots had penetrated the border and were 
entwined with those of the Lily. The 
bushes also overhung the Lilies, and through 
them there sprang the lovely spires of wax- 
like flowers, which seemed all the finer 
from their surroundings and the healthier 
from having their roots permeated by those 
of the Gooseberries. Other deciduous shrubs 
might be used for a similar planting with 
equally good results. 5. Arnolt. 


ERYTHRONIUMS. 
THE Erythroniums are showy, carly spring- 
flowering plants, and a prettier sight cannot 


be imagined than long rows or masses of 
their delightful) Cyclamen-like flowers in 
various shades of white, cream, pink and 


vellow, and with prettily marbled and mottled 
foliage closeiy nestling on the ground. 

E. Dens-canis, which is commonly known 
as the Dog’s-tooth Violet, is a European 
species that does well їп shrubbery borders 
and woods, on shady rockeries, ete., for the 
plant will succeed either in full sun or partial 
shade. The flowers are of white. rose, and 
purple shades, and the foliage is prettily 
variegated. The plant grows only а few inches 
high, and soon becomes naturalised. 

The American species far excel the European 
one in beauty and graceful stature, having 
taller, branched flower scapes with from three 
to nine flowers on a stem and prettily 
marbled or mottled foliage. 

It is often recommended that these hardy 
American species are only adapted for shady 
places such as in woods, but in the neighbour- 
hood of Enfield, Middlesex, the following 
were in flower this spring for some weeks in 
full exposure to the rays of the sun. With 
the exception of E. americanum, which grows 
from three inches to four inches high, these 
species are from nine inches to twelve inches tall. 

E. Johnsonü is a very pretty plant with 


clear rose- pink. flowers that have a yellow 
zone. The variety White Beauty produces 


tall scapes of creamy-white flowers... grandi- 


florun robustum has bright golden yellow 
flowers. Pink Beauty has flowers of a lovely 
shade of soft Cattleyaspink with a yellow 
zone. B. Hariwegli dE. citrinumin, and К, 


very attractive. The 
Enfield are planted in 
Inches to nine inches 
alpine Rhodo- 


ealifornicum аго also 
plants referred to at 
sandy peat from six 
deep, and in the shade of 
dendrons and Ghent Azaleas. 
The large-flowering American are 
charming for pot culture for the cold green- 
house, and they may be potted at any time 
during September or October. W. Logan. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEACHES IN THE OPEN. 

Ont of the most important details in the 
cultivation of Peach trees on walls in the 
open is keeping them free of aphides. 
Light syringings with Quassia extract will 
keep the pest in check if it is used before 
the aphides are entrenched in curled up 
foliage. 

The winter has been a long and severe 
one, the spring is backward, and this has 
to be taken into account in commencing 
disbudding. The end of April or beginning 
of May is usually the best time to commence 
this operation; in cold and late districts it 
is better to delay the work for a little 
time rather than expose the young fruits to 
the cold by the early removal of the 
protection afforded by the foliage: at the 
samo time, where the shoots аге much 
crowded the work of thinning them should 
not be delayed too long otherwise much of 
the plant’s energics will be wasted on growth 
that is not needed. - 

Many growers contend that a good breadth 
of foliage encourages root action, and = this 
is true provided there is space for the leave- 


to attain their full development, but not 
otherwise.  Disbud by degrees; begin with 


the most vigorous trees, first removing the 
foreright shoots, unless by doing this a 
young fruit will be robbed of protection, in 
which case it may be wise to pinch the 
shoots back to two or three leaves. aud 
allow the latter to remain until the weather 
becomes more settled. I generally leave the 
shoots about six inches apart up to the 
terminal; these in due course are still 
further reduced, and all that have been 
pinched as thinning is carried out are taken 


nway with the spare fruits. Be the erop 
heavy or light, or a failure altogether. 
pinching and disbudding must not be 
neglected. The majority of growers when 
disbudding their Peach trees, select young 


shoots for training in on either side of the 
branch, being content to take the best shoot 
wherever it may be placed, but there is 
some advantage in leaving all the young 
wood on the upper side of the branches, the 


sup flowing upwards with greater freedom 
than downwards, and this is a beneht to 
the lower branches if not to those in the 


upper part of the tree. 


Disbudding should be finished by the middle 
of June; as a rule one healthy shoot should 
be retained at the base, and another at 
to form a 


the extremity of the branch | 

leader to draw up the вар. In addition to 

the two shoots named, one young shoot 
retained in the middle of the 


may be 
branch if 
filled. 

In some cases, by deferring the removal 
of the shoots and leaves, weak, but other- 
wise healthy trees gain rapidly in strength, 
whilst others inclined to grossness may be 
kept in check by careful disbudding and 
pinching. ài 

When the days lengthen and the nights 
become mild and genial, the syringe should 
be brought into use. 

On healthy trees fruits set freely. and the 
thinning of the crop should be commenced 


there is space on the wall to be 


early and be finished in good time, as 
healthy, well-nourished trees seldom cast 
many fruits at the stoning stage, It Is 


difficult to say what number of fruits should 
constitute a crop, as so much depends on the 


condition of the individual tree. but fine 
fruits one foot apart all over the tree are 
moro valuable than a larger number of an 


inferior. size and quality. Liquid manure, or 
a good mulch applied at the right moment, 
is of great value to heavily cropped trees : 
at the same time it is safer and wiser net 
to overcrop. 


1924. 
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Tie the shoots when they are eight inches 
or ten inches long and keep them close to 
a [warm wal. In a dry season very few 
Peach trees receive sufficient water either at 
the roots or through the syringe; in a well- 


drained border it is next to impossible to 
overwater а healthy tree when in full 
vrowth in a dry summer. F. Jordan. 








THe literature of the art of pruning is so 
vast, that it is with some diffidence that one 
dares to venture on any addition to it. The 
classic division into ‘ winter ° and '*summer" 
pruning, led to the adage “ winter pruning for 
wood, and summer pruning for fruit"; and, 
no doubt many, besides myself, have had ocular 
demonstration of the truth of the latter phrase. 


It was in  Vercier's excellent Arboriculture 
Fruiti re, 1912, that I first came across an 
account of the ‘short summer pruning” 


(taille courte d'et), since generally known as 
la taille Lorette, an account which is perhaps 
one of the best that has been given of the 
procedure. Then came the taille Lorette 
(Versailles) by the master himself, the first 
edition in 1913 being soon followed by the 
second. in 1914, and later, by the third, in 1921. 
In this system winter pruning was entirely 
suppressed, all the work being done in the 
growing period; inasmuch as it is hardly a 
"summer" affair, I propose to call. similar 
methods “ leaf-time pruning,” as a more dis- 
tinctive and correct term. 

The obvious difference between winter pruning 
and leaf-time pruning is that in the former 
case, only certain channels of growth are left 
and the plant has scope to use such of them as 
it may be disposed to; whilst in the latter, 
more power in the actual direction of the sap 
flow can be hoped for. In his book, Lorette 
dealt mainly with the Pear and the Apple, but 
added special methods for the Gooseberry and 
the Peach; apart from the latter, the Prunus 
tribe received no attention. The formula for 
the Gooseberry seemed to give scope for a 
rather similar trial on the Plum, the Morello 
Cherry, and the Quince; so it happens that at 
the present time I have a range of Red Currants 
and Gooseberries on walls which are in their 
tenth year of treatment, and of the others, also 
en espalier or trained on walls, specimens which 
may be said to have had eight years under the 
method, for it happened that a practical con- 
tinuity could be kept during the war. These 
periods, though not comparable to Lorette’s 
eighteen years, are perhaps sufficient to show 
the effect of the procedure which, indeed, has 
led to putting further specimens under the 
treatment. 


TRE Four-LEAF, Onr-LEAF SYSTEM. 


Though some slight modifications or differences, 
especially in regard to dates, may appear as 
between the various sorts of trees, the general 
principles may be summarised together for all. 
In the first place, the procedure applies chiefly 
to the laterals, for the leading shoots are 
treated otherwise. 

Here, be it remarked, that in any leaf-time 
pruning it is well to commence by marking 
shoots that will be required for extensions with 
coloured wool or raftia; otherwise, one may 
inadvertently lop off a shoot which should 
have been retained. 

The first pruning is made 
beyond the fourth full-sized leaf; in doing 
this, small basal leaves which in some (e.g. 
Red Currant) form quite a little basal cluster, 
are not counted. The index as to the time at 
which to commence operations is taken to be 
when the fourth or fifth leaf is fully mature, 
as appreciated by colour, texture and size. 
Hitherto, it has, I believe, been the usual 
custom to take either a given length or a 
viven thickness of shoot as the criterion of 
the appointed period for operating. It would 
seem to be far better to take a more 
puysiological criterion, such as is afforded by 
the maturity of a given leaf. For the first 
усаг or two in the practice of the method, 


at or rather 
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I discriminated between stout апа slender, 
long and short shoots; so that those of less 
vigour were allowed one or two leaves extra; 
experience did not show that there was much 
advantage, if апу, in results, so that a 
dogmatic fourth leaf was established for the 
place to cut, whatever the length or thickness. 
Moreover, when one entrusts such work to a 
deputy, it is far preferable to have а rigid 
rule than to leave matters to some other 
individual's judgment. 

The object of this first pruning is (1) to 
throw more sap into the basal buds and (2) 
to habituate the shoot to a lessened sap flow, 
hence the length of shoot is not considered ; 
incidentally, by the removals, light and air 
gain more access to basal parts, and aphis- 
damaged tips become removed ; the remaining 
leaves become enlarged, sturdy and hardened 
and are less prone to insect attack. Thus 
far, there is nothing particularly novel in the 
procedure except the mode of judging the 
time and the treatment of all shoots, in- 
cluding those which autonomously have ceased 
to extend. Secondary shoots do not usually 
grow to an extent requiring interference 
amongst the Ribes, but may need further 
treatment with the Prunus group. ln such 
case, vigorous secondary growths are cut back 
to the leaf whence they spraug (just as in 
Lorette's technique): lesser secondary shoots 
may be left if they are not apparently 
drawing too much sap and have no great 
opportunity for growth before the second or 
final pruning of the season. 

The seron l or final pruning is made во as to 
retain but a single full-sized leaf: small basal 
leaves not being counted. This is done 
sufficiently long before the fall of the leaf to 
allow bul nourishment to occur. 

Leading shoots and = shoots which are re- 
quired for extensions are exempted from the 
first pruning partly to act as ‘ safety valves," 
hut also to provide more length than would 
be afforded by the fourth leaf rule. Probably 
about a month later than the first pruning, 


some shortening may be practised; it is 
dificult to lay down any rules, but tho 
general principles for guidance would be 


judged from the vigour of the variety on the 
soll and exposure in the existing conditions, 
and the position and direction. of the shoots 
which are concerned. A nearly perpendicular 
shoot will need shorter pruning than one at an 
angle of some 405° to the horizontal, whilst 
those of lesser inclination will perhaps need no 
shortening at all. The object is to get basal 
buds to awaken, otherwise it may happen that 
by too long a pruning a length of bare wood 
becomes established in my soil some seven to 
nine buds are quite enough to leave on more 
or less vertical shoots at an ordinary winter 
pruning; in such the sap tends to rush past 
the lower buds to the growing end, so that 
they do not acquire sufficient nourishment to 
break out next season. By a judicious 
shortening during -*leaf-timne;" however, the 
sap may be restrained. from the growing 
extremity and made to. serve lower and more 
basal buds. It must be observed that too 
early and too vigorous an attack on thd shoot 
may cause the appearance of secondary shoots 
low down during the season. Though this may 
not be disadvantageous in certain cases, it may 
entail further work in shortening or pinching 
them; the main thing to assure is that they 
do not remain permanently latent. It is 
impossible to lay down any precise practice, 
but I find that from a fairly vertical shoot a 
removal of about a quarter of the length some 
time about mid-July (Prunus, Apple and Pear) 
may produce the desired result. By thus 
endeavouring to nourish basal buds, it is 
possible to allow greater lengths at the final 
pruning. and vet. obviate lengths of bare wood. 
When grafts are needed, not more than а mere 
tipping should be done, and the final cutting 
done after the fall of the leaf. I have some- 
times thought that grafts from stopped shoota 
are better to we than untreated shoots, but 
I have no definitely comparative results to 
record H. E. Durham. 


(To be concluded.) 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Almond Unhealthy.—An Almond at least 
twenty years old, with a six-inch diameter 
trunk, flowered rather poorly in my garden 
last year and the leaf crop was scanty, the 
leaves being small. I put this down to the 
inclement spring following the various droughty 
periods we have had in recent years. This 
vear the tree has neither flowered nor 
produced foliage, but 1 now see that some 
of the thick branches are sending out 
shoots direct from the old wood, not from 
the thin twigs. What is the explanation ? 
I am constantly grubbing up suckers, one 
of which in the next garden has grown 
over six feet tall with a trunk two inches 
in diameter, and some years ago bore fruit 
in the shape of small Daimson-like Pluts. 


C. Nicholson. 


Primula Lady Thursby.—In your report of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting, 
held on May 13 and 14 (p. 295), you refer 
to my new Primula, which gained an Award 
of Merit, as Primula hybrida Lady Thursby. 
It is not a hybrid at all. It is a pure 
P. pulverulenta. The mistake arose from the 
wording on the card; the wrong name was 
put on and the word “hybrida” was not 
erossed out when the right name was put Шш. 
There is a vast difference between a pure 
P. pulverulenta and a P. pulverulenta hybrid. 
G. H. Dairymple, Bartley, Hants. 





Winters Injury in the Garden—I was 
much interested in your correspondent х 
(С. Abbey's) article on page 243, and I 
sincerely trust that he is more or less 
alone in regard to the extensive injuries 
reported. It would have been of great 
interest to many had = your correspondent 
indicated the relative amount of frost 


registered in his garden, as it must surely 
have been abnormal to kill Brussels Sprouts, 


Kale, ete, which everyone considers per- 
fectly hardy. We do not expect plants 
from Mexico, New Zealand, and Australia to 
live through a frost that will kill. these 
vegetables, but your correspondent — only 
reports injury to such. plants as Choisya 
ternata, Olearia mnicrodonta, and only some 


plants of Dracaena indivisa killed. No 
doubt the main cause of all his trouble, is 
summed up in his last paragraph, where he 
mentions the kind of soil he has to deal 
with, but surely, with efficiont draining, 
this could be greatly improved in courso of 
time. Here, in Ayrshire, we have no very 
heavy list of casualties to report, all our 
half-hardy subjects such аз Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata, Drimys Winteri, Olearia Forsteri, 
Myrtus apiculata, Colletia eruciata, and 
many others have come through the winter 
without harm, and as regards hardy vegetables, 
we rarely have been -better supplied. 
Spinach, which wintered especially well, is 
now supplying large quantities of green- 
stuff of good quality. ^ Our severest frost 
registered during 1923 4 was 8° on March 4, 
which may, perhaps, astonish some readers 
who have never visited this western 
county, but therein lies part of tho secret 
of the luxuriant growth of our Bamboos, 
Dracaenas and Palms; that and our abundant 
rainfall keeps everything in fairly robust 
health, and while even here we sometimes 
grumble at the weather, it cannot be so 
bad as it evidently is in Hampshire. A. T 
Harrison, Culzean Castle Gardens, Ayrshire, 


Narcissus Bulbocodium citrinus.—Mr. Ralph 
Arnold's experience with this Narcissus (see 
page 252), is singularly at variance with 


mine. А few bulbs, planted ten or twelve 
years ago in sharp loam at the foot of a 
retaining wall, have spread by self-sown 
seeds to a considerable distance, und made a 


fine show last month with scores of their 


pale “hoop-petticoats " all facing in the 
same direction. On the. other hand, the 
volden-flowered type, planted at the same 


tune in similar soil and conditions, dwindled 
from the first, and has now vanished. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL AURICULA 
(Northern Section). 


Тнк Northern Section of this society held 
its exhibition at the Coal Exchange, Man- 
chester, on Saturday the 10th inst., and 
although a little less in extent than the 
average of its shows, the exhibition proved 
a veritable feast to those lovers of the 
flower who were fortunate enough to visit 
it. This Northern Section, in its laudable 
effort to make the public better acquainted 
with the Auricula, makes no charge for 
admission to its exhibitions. 

The glorious array of blossoms displayed 
were of such beauty of form and exquisite 
colouring that it is difficult to understand 
why so few make Auriculas a special ‘feature 
in their gardens. Auriculas are eminently 
the flowers of the hobbyist and require but 
little room for their culture. 

The old types of grey-edged, white-e'lged, 
green-edged, and self flowers have been the 
objects of special care for two or three 
centuries. Upon them the banished Flemish 
weavers who introduced them to this 
country so long ago, devoted their leisure 
and produced the forebears of our present- 
day varieties, which were so well represented 
at this show. 

The more modern section of the Primula 
Aurieula family, styled by the florists 
“ Alpine" Auriculas, are very distinct from 
the older section, and show a much greater 
capacity for improvement and variation and 
bid fair to oust the older class from first 
regard in popular favour. The improvement 


in the Alpine Auricula during the past 
quarter of a century is simply wonderful, 
as anyone who can remember the older 


varieties will agree, when viewing the newer 
sorts seen at this exhibition. 


AWARDS. 
Mr. Ken ‘THompson, of Hale, was the 
most successful exhibitor in both sections, 


taking the cup for show and Alpine varieties. 
In the class for six show varieties (Alpines 
excluded) he won first place with a grand 
six, having amongst them the premier plant, 
a fine example of Shirley Hibberd. The 
other sorts were Orient, Geo. Rudd, Mikado, 
Adonis, and Acme. He was closely followed 
by Mr. W. M. Hystop and Mr. FAULKNER, 
who also set up fine specimens. 

In the class for four show Auriculas, Mr. 
‘THOMPSON was again first, and Mr J. W. 
GARDNER second. 

Three seedling green-edge varieties were 


shown, and to each а certificate was 
awarded as follows: to Mr. GmINDbROD'S 
Alderman Bentley; to Mr. FAULKNER'S 


Redesmere and Windermere. 

There were numerous entries in the single 
plant classes, and the following varieties 
won first prize in each section: Grey-edge, 
Geo. Rudd; White-edge, Acme; Green-edge, 
Homer; Self, Mrs. Potts; Yellow Self, 
Wanderer. 


ALPINE VARIETIES. 


Messrs. THOMPSON, HvsroP, and FAULKNER 
won in the order named for six plants, and 
a grand show they made. In the class for 
four varieties, Col. WALKER took first place 
with plants that would be hard to beat, 
amongst them the premier Alpine —Midas, a 
variety raised by the indefatigable secretary, 
Mr. John Yonge. 

In the classes for single Alpine plants the 
awards went mainly to the winners in the 
other classes. 

At a meeting held during the afternoon 
and presided over by Mr. Edwards, a vote 
of sympathy was passed to the family of 
the late president, Mr. Alderman J. W. 
Bentley, who died on the 10th of March. 
At the same meeting Mr. Ken Thompson 
was unanimously elected to succeed Mr. 
Bentley as President. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 
Friday, May  9th.—Committee present.— 


The Rev. J. Crombleholme (in the chair), 
Messrs. R. Ashworth, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, 


J. Cypher, J. Evans, G. Giles, Capt. W. 
Horridge, J. Howes, A. Keeling, D. Losh 
Thorpe, J. McCartney and H. Arthur 
(Secretary). 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum Diamond magnificum (eximium 
x King Arthur).—A large flower, beautifully 
marked with  reddish-chocolate; the large 
flat lip has a yellow crest; O. Fabia, West 
Point variety (Aglaon x eximium).—This Odon- 
toglossum has a white ground with very 
distinct maroon markings on the petals, the 
sepals also being heavily blotched. From 
S. GnaATRIX, Esq.—Odontoglossum St. Nicholas, 


var. Perfection (eximium х  promerens).—A 
well-disposed flower, the shaded purple 
ground being beautifully marked. From 
Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Odontoglossum Arachne var. Wallhouse.—A 


variety of large size and good shape, heavily 
marked with crimson; the flat lip is large 
and has a yellow crest. From JAMES Woop, 
Esq. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Odontoglossum eximium Avellon ; O. Rosina, 
var. Marsh and Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Lady 
Rachel var. albens (B.-C. Queen Alexandra x 
B.-L. Veitchii) from 8. Gratrrx, Esq. 


Odontoglossum crispum Mrs. Shaw. 
JAMES Woop, Esq. 


GROUPS. 
S. GnaATRIX, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. J. 


From 


Howes) was awarded a Gold Medal for a 
group of Orchids in variety. 
Messrs. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 


staged a group for which a Large Silver 


Medal was awarded. 

A Silver Medal was awarded to A. HANMER, 
Esq., Buxton (gr. Mr. G. Giles), for a 
miscellaneous group. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of this 
Society was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on the 6th inst, Mr. R. Fife, 


president in the chair. 


A paper, illustrated by lantern slides, was 
read by Mr. J. HR. Matthews, M.A., Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, on *“ Plant 
Distribution in Britain," He pointed out that 
as the ice, which once covered the continent 
of Europe, retreated, the alpine plants also 
retreated. Their habitats now were confined 
to the Alps, Pyrenees, ete., and the northern 
parts of Scandinavia, and their places else- 
where had been taken by other plants 
accustomed to more genial conditions. In 
the south-east of England a greater variety 
of plants was found than in any other part 
of the British Isles, and probably these had 
been gradually introduced from the Continent. 


The exhibits were :—Schizanthus and Ciner- 
arias from Mr. J. W. Sword, Inveralmond, 
Cramond (Gold Medal and highest apreciation) ; 
Narcissi from Mr. A. M. Crabbe, Edinburgh 
(Silver Medal); seedling Narcissus Holyrood 
from Mr. Angus, Kiven's Knowe, Loanhead 
(Certificate of Merit); seedling Narcissus Mrs. 
W. G. Pirie from Mr. W. G. Pirie, Dalhousie, 
Midlothian (Award of Merit); new border 
perpetual-flowering Carnation Mr. R. G. 
Groom from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh (Certificate of Merit); Cheiranthus 
edinensis апа  Schizophragma integrifolia 
from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., and Rhododen- 
drons from Mr. Macdonald, Trinity College, 
Edinburgh. 

It was intimated that in the recent 
examination for the Society’s certificates in 
horticulture, a first-class certificate had been 
obtained by Mr. John Swan, Prestonfield 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 


May 24, 


Obituary. 


Dr." Audiguier.—Chrysanthemum growers of 
forty years ago will recognize the name of 
Dr. Audiguier, a famous French lover and 
raiser of the Chrysanthemum, who has 
recently passed away at a very advanced 
age. Dr. Audiguier was one of a group of 
Chrysanthemum enthusiasts at Toulouse, 
where he had for fellow workers such well- 
known raisers of new seedlings as MM. 
Marrouch, Pertuzes, Louis Lacroix, Simon 
Délaux, and others, whose names were 
familiar in the columns of the English 
horticultural press in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century. The deceased 
gentleman, besides being actively identified 
with many local associations was also a 
provincial Vice-President for the south-west 
district of France, on the executive of the 
French Chrysanthemum Society. Mme. Clé- 
mence Audiguier was one of the most 
popular Japanese show flowers in this 
country for many years, and who is there 
among the older generation of growers in 
this country that does not remember the 
introduction of Edouard Audiguier, a magni. 
ficent Japanese of a lovely shade of purplish 
crimson maroon, with silvery reverse, intro- 
duced by Mr Norman Davis, then of 
Camberwell! This was the kind of flower 
that led up to the extraordinary popularity 
of the Chrysanthemum. 


1924. 











THE LATE COOLING. 


W. E. Cooling.—-We much regret to announce 
the death of Mr. Walter Edwin Cooling, the 
last surviving member of the well-known 
firm of Messrs. George Cooling and Sons, 
Northgate Street, Bath, one of the oldest 
established firms of nurserymen and seedsmen 
in the West country. He had been ill for some 
time past, but did not cease from active 
participation in the business until within a 
few days of his death, which came rather 
suddenly. His father had predeceased him 
in March. His particular branch of the 
business had been the seed and bulb trade 
which he had greatly developed, and for the 
last few years he had superintended the fruit 
and Rose tree cultures and general nursery 
stock. Mr. Cooling was a familiar figure at 
shows, where he was often exhibitor or 
judge, and his advice was much sought after. 
He was also an enthusiastic amateur photo- 
grapher, a Vice-President of the Bath 
Photographic Society, à keen supporter of 
county cricket, and an enthusiastic bowler. 
He leaves a widow, who will carry on the 
business under suitable management. The 
funeral took place on Monday last at Bath- 
easton, 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Charles Oakford, for the past ten and a-halt 
years with the late GILBERT Т. BATEs, Esq., Wells 
Park, and Mrs. С. T. BATES, Donnington Hall, Led- 
bury, Herefordshire, as Gardener to T. J. BURROWE3, 
Esq., Edithweston Hall, Rutlandshire. 


MR. W. E. 





a 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 55 6. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, May 28, 
10 a.m.: Bar 30°2°; temp. 65°. Weather, Fine. 


Тик science of genetics had 
its birth in Mendel's experi- 
ments with Peas. The 
results of these classical investigations were 
published in 1865, but remained unknown 


Genetics.* 


to the scientific world at large until 1590. 


Hence the science is still in its lusty youth; 
but nevertheless, although so young, it has 
increased and is increasing at so great a 
pace as to make it difficult for those 
whose lives are not devoted to genetical 
research to keep abreast of it. Fortunately, 


however, the science. Las had a number 
of singularly able expositors, and English 


students owe a particularly deep debt of 
gratitude to Bateson, Punnet and Doncaster, 
who have not only contributed  brilliantly 
to genetical science, but have also expanded 
that science. in admirable fashion. In 
Germany also the researches and writings 
of Baur -to mention but one of many able 
veneticists -have done much to extend and 
disseminate this new knowledge based on 
he experimental study of heredity. Each 
phase of development of à science presents 
special difficulties which must be surmounted 
if an expositor Is to succeed in his attempt 
to make known the state of knowledge 
at the time at which he writes. In the 
early stage he has to make clear the 
meaning of the new terminology invented 
to describe and represent the fundamental 


* Outline of Genetica with xpecial reference to Plant 
Material. By Merle C. Coulter. The University of 
Chicago Press, $1.50; post free, $1.60, 
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discoveries. In the next stage during 
which knowledge accumulates very rapidly, 
the writer must select and discriminate if 
his work is not to be overburdened with 
detail. It is, therefore, rare that good 
books are written about any science in this 
second phase. Prot. Coulter, the author 
of the most recent book on Genetics, has 
achieved this unusual result. Не has 
written an admirably lucid and succinct 
account of genetics and one, moreover, 
which is peculiarly valuable to horticul- 
turists and to botanists ; for he has for the 
most part confined himself to the phenomena 
of genetics as exhibited by plants. — Frof. 
Coulter has been wise in devoting but brief 
space to pre-Mendelism speculations. He 
contents himself with stating the essential 
ideas introduced by Lamarck, Darwin and 
de Vries. As is well-known, Lamarck 15 
responsible for the hypothesis that evolu- 
tionary change is in animals the result of 
animal’s needs; in other words, of use 
and disuse and in plants is the outcome 
of change of environment. This hypothesis, 
for long out of fashion, appears to be 
coming once again into favour and Prof. 
Coulter cites two examples which may 
perhaps be regarded as providing evidence 
in favour of the inheritance of acquired 
characters -which inheritance is, of course, 
an essential postulate of the Lamarckian 
hypothesis. Neither of these cases is, 
however, free from suspicion. That con- 
cerning the production of Wilt-resisting 
strains of Flax from any susceptible race 
cannot, as it stands, be regarded as con- 
clusive. The other-—the remarkable ex- 
periments of Guyer, who claims to have 
succeeded in observing the transmission of 
an acquired malformation — has not yet 
been confirmed and remains therefore not 
conclusively proven. Prof. Coulter’s account 
of Mendel’s work and post-Mendelian ex- 
tensions thereof is excellent. The style is 
simple and direct and were it not for a 
curious predeliction for adverbs might be 
regarded as impeccable- a rare trait in 
modern books of science. From the new 
edition which is bound to be called for 
speedily, it is to be hoped that the author 
will expunge the adverb ''rather." 1а the 
present edition it occurs at least six times 
in the first eleven pages and although the 
average may fall in later chapters it re- 
mains high enough to constitute a constant 
distraction to the observant reader. This 
is, however, a very minor blemish to which 
only a reader who liked the style would 
think it worth while drawing attention. 
Developments and extensions of Mendel’s 
discoveries have been made by many 
workers in different countries. At the 
present time much of the most fruitful work 


is being done by Prof. Coulter's fellow- 
countrymen. But there was a stage, 
that which followed close upon the re- 


discovery of Mendel's Laws by de` Vries 
and others, when the British. team of 
investigators so ably championed by 
Bateson occupied a foremost place and 
contributed notably to genetical science. 
To Bateson and his colleagues are due the 
interpretation of reversion in terms of 
genetics, the recognition of complementary 
factors, the discovery -of inhabitory factors 
in plants and the observation of the linkage 
or coupling of factors with the consequent 
upsetting of expected Mendelian ratios. 
Looking hack on this fertile time, it is now 
clear how great has been the contribution 
made by Bateson to genetics, and it would, 
therefore, have been more pleasing to the 
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British reader if Professor Coulter, in dealing 
with the subjects just mentioned, had given 
some of the original examples, as, for 
example, the mating of two white races of 
Sweet Pea to produce a purple-flowered race 
—reminiscent in colour of the wild Sweet 
Pea of Sicily. It is true that this example 
is cited by the author, but only in supplement 
to other, and if memory serves, later dis- 
covered examples. This, however, is to be 
regarded rather as a sentimental regret 
than a sober criticism, for however much we 
in this country may come to realise the 
greatness of Bateson's work, it has to be 
remembered that as there were heroes before 
(and after) Agamemnon, so many other 
investigators, particularly in Germany and 
їз America, have contributed greatly to 
advancing this science, and that it is right 
and proper that a book written by American 
students should pay special attention to 
work done by their fellow countrymen. Prof. 
Coulter's book can be commended unre- 
servedly and particularly to those  horti- 
culturists, who in the early days and with a 
sure instinct, refused to believe that all 
forms of inheritance of characters obeyed 
a simple 4:1 rule. From these pages they 
may learn how the complexity which they 
knew obtained in plant inheritance, yields to 
Mendelian investigation and shows itself not 
as a refutation,but merely an extension of 
the laws proposed by Mendel. The practical 
man engaged in plant breeding will also 
find information of real assistance to him in 
his arduous work. Опе example must 
suffice. Where a certain plant character 
depends on a number of factors—and some 
are known to depend on not less than five— 
to obtain in our generation one of the rarest 
combinations would require the growing of 
many acres of plants. The practical plant 
breeder quite rightly does not work on that 
lavish scale. But he usually grows a 
comparatively small number of plants year 
after year. That also is a bad method. 
Probability shows that the right procedure 
is to grow say, one thousand plants in the 
F2 generation, select from among that 
number those which approximate most nearly 
to the type which it is desired to isolate, 
grow about one hundred plants in the Ез 
generation and about fifty in the next. Among 
the many other subjects treated of by Prof. 
Coulter are bud variation — somewhat 
meagrely done ; mutation- -excellently done ; 
and sterility—the account of which is the 
best which we have read. Chapters on 
hybrid vigour and оп sex-determination 
complete, within little more than two hundred 
pages, a brilliant survey of the present state 
of the science of genetics. 





Cinchona Bark and its Alkaloids.—Under 
the auspices of the Chadwick Trustees an 
open-air lecture will be given in the Chelsea 
Physic Garden, Swan Walk, Chelsea, on 
Wednesday,, June 4. The lecturer will be 
Sir David Prain, C.M.G., C.I.E., formerly 
director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
previously of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 
and his subject will be “The Economic and 
Hygienic Relationships of Cinchona Bark and 
its Alkaloids.” The lecture will commence 
at 5.15 p.m.; the gardens will be open for 
inspection at 4.30. Full particulars of the 
Chadwick Lectures muy be obtained from Mrs. 
A. Richardson, 13, Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


Gift from Lord Lambourne.—Lord Lam- 
bourne has given half an acre of land to 
extend the church yard at Lambourne. 
Essex. where Lady Lambourne was buried 
last year. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSE. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 


Catton Park, Reigate. 


Anguloa.—Many of the Anguloas are making 
new growths and sending up flower spikes. 
They include A. Clowesii, A. Ruckeri, and 
the chaste A. Cliftonii. Any necessary re-potting 
must be deferred until the flowers are cut; 
those not flowering may be attended to 





forthwith. Anguloas are strong-rooting plants 
and require a rather retentive compost, 
consisting of one part its bulk of good 


fibrous loam added to the usual mixture of 
Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum moss, with 
sufficient crushed crocks to render the 
mixture porous. Fill the pot one-third its 
depth with clean potsherds, and place a layer 
of rough compost over the top of these. 
Remove all unnecessary back pseudo-bulbs, 
reduce the ball of soil and cut away dead 
roots. Pack the compost firmly around 
each plant and leave sufficient space for 


watering. The plants thrive in a shady 
part of the intermediate house or at the 
warmer end of the cool division. Water the 


roots sparingly for a time after re-potting 
and take care that moisture does not 
accumulate in the young shoots. When the 
pots are well filled with roots the latter 
will require liberal supplies of water until 
the pseudo-bulbs are fully matured, when 
the plants should be afforded a long season 
of rest. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Summer Bedding.— Although in favoured 
districts many of the summer bedding plants 
will already be in position, the planting of 
the more tender subjects can hardly be 


risked until early June. The sooner these 
are placed in their flowering quarters after 





this date, however, the better, and such 
plants as Abutilons, Ageratums, Begonias, 
Cannas, Heliotropes, Coleus, Nicotianas, 
Petunias, Plumbagos, Salvias,  Solanums, 


Ricinus, Zinnias, and many others may now 
be safely put out-of-doors. The. association 
of Zonal Pelargoniums and Marguerites is 
still extensively adopted, and has the 
advantage of providing long-continued bright- 
ness, but in large gardens this type of 
bedding is restricted to narrow limits, and 
the gardener has to be a floral artist and 
produce exquisite effects in great variety to 
harmonize with the surrounding features. 
For this purpose a great variety of more 
or less tender plants is grown and the 
gardener concentrates оп {һе blending or 
contrasting of colours, on the breaking of 
straight lines and relieving flat surfaces, 
rather than on the production of formal 
beds of uniform growth, however brilliant 
they may be. Many pleasing effects may 
be obtained by using grey-foliage plants, 
such as Artemisia judaica, Gnaphalium 
microphyllum, Helichrysum  rupestre, Senecio 
leucostachys, etc., as dot plants, or in large 
schemes standard plants of different varieties 
and different heights may be grown for this 
purpose. 
FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALI-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Melons.—Melons that are ripe or ap- 
proaching that stage should be given an 
abundance of warm, dry air on every 
favourable opportunity. The atmosphere of 
the house should be kept drier to obtain 
high finish and rich flavour in the fruits, 
which should be cut before they part from 
the stem. When gathered they should be 
stored for several days in a dry, warm 
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room with an even temperature. With the 
warmer weather later plants аге making 
excellent progress in their various stages of 
growth. The fruits should be supported in 
good time by nets, allowing sufficient room 
for them to expand by tying the net 
loosely under them. Plants growing in 
frames should be encouraged to make active 
growth by closing the frames early їп the 
afternoons. Pinch and regulate the growths 
as it becomes necessary to do so. 


Tomatos. ^l'omato plants that are fruiting 
heavily should be given a top dressing of 
some rich material to assist them to finish 
their crop successfully. Keep axillary growths 


growths pinched out as they appear. The 
house in which the plants аге growing 
should be ventilated freely whenever the 





FIG. 129.—QUINCE CHAMPION, TREATED 


BY LEAF-TIME PRUNING. 


outside conditions will allow. Plants intended 
for fruiting later should be potted on or 
planted out in borders. Those intended to 
be grown in pots should only have their 
receptacles half filled in the first instance 
to allow for frequent top dressings of soil 
when the crop is swelling freely. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 

HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
Chrysanthemums. — The main batch of 
Chrysanthemum plants should now be ready 
for transference to pots in which they will 
flower. The receptacles should be 8 inches, 
9 inches, and 10 inches in diameter; the 
weaker growing varieties will do better in 
the smaller sized pots, whilst the stronger 
varieties will need the larger sizes. The 
pots should be well drained, with a liberal 
sprinkling of half-inch bones over the crocks, 
covering this with a layer of broken turf 
from which the fine soil has been shaken; 
these materials will form a good rooting medium 
and will ensure perfect drainage, which is 
most essential. A compost comprising а 
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greater proportion of loam than 
at the last potting should be 
viz., 12 barrow loads of loam, 

rougher state than before, with 
particles sifted out, 21 loads of 
21 loads of old hot-bed manure, 1 load of 
coarse silver sand, 2 bushels of  crushei 
charcoal, and 1 bushel of coarse grade, 
crushed oyster shell. To each barrow loai 
of soil add one six-inch potful of bone 
meal, one 3$-inch potful of soot, and one 
33-inch potful of Clay’s Fertilizer ог Le 
Fruitier. Firm potting is necessary to 
ensure good, solid, short-jointed growth, 
which is essential to the production of good 
flowers. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Es. 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Grass Orchards.— Unless tbe grass in fruit 


orchards is required for hay it shoull be 
kept mown with the scythe, and a large 
circle under each tree kept perfectly free 


from weeds, and hoed constantly to promote 


a friable surface, and to prevent the soi 
cracking in dry weather. A liberal mulch 
of well-decayed manure will greatly assist 


the trees if they are carrying heavy crops. 
Orchard trees are often allowed to become 
too thickly furnished with branches, thus pre- 
venting the air from entering the centre of the 
trees freely. When the trees are in leaf is 


a good time to examine them in ths 
respect, and mark any that it is desirable 
to remove in the autumn. An ideal 
orchard is one plantel with  half-standard 
and open bush trees in preference to tall 
standards, as the fruit of such trees may 
be gathered with little trouble. and is 
not so liable to be detached by strong 
winds. | 


Figs.—Wall Fig trees should be attended 
to in the matter of tying in the young 
shoots, and removing any that are liable 
to become crowded. If the roots are 
growing in a restricted area they will 
require feeding. and nothing is better than 
well-cilutel farmyard liquid manure. A good 
muleh of half-decayed manure will be of 
benefit to the trees if the summer proves 
hot and dry. . 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By WALTER Y.STAWARD Gardener to MRS. JOHN FFENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 

Tomatos.— Outdoor Tomatos should now be 
planted in their fruiting quarters in a sunny 
position. Make the ground fairly firm by 
treading; if it is too loose the plants will 
grow quickly and make too much foliage 
and few fruit trusses. An occasional 
dressing of superphosphate of lime will help 
to build sturdy plants. 

Maize.—W here ** Corn Cobs" are in demand 
in the autumn, Maize may be sown now in 
rows made three feet apart. The seedlings 
should be thinned to eighteen inches or one 
footin the rows. A sunny position and rich soil 
are necessary for the success of this crop. 
Dusting the soil with a concentrated fertiliser 
from time to time will be beneficial. 


Broad Beans.—-A final sowing of Broad Beans 
may be made now to form а succession. 
Plenty of time is necessary for the plants 
to develop good pods. Stiff ground suits this 
crop best. 


Khol Rabi.—The seedlings are ready for 
planting out in the same way аз for 
Cabbage. Do not plant the bulbs deeply in 
the ground. Sow more seeds and transplant 
the seedlings when they are large enough to 
handle. The plants from this sowing will 
make nice bulbs by the autumn. 


Dwarf Beans.—Make a liberal sowing of 
Dwarf Beans on а south border. Allow 
plenty of room between the rows and thin 
the plants liberally. 
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LEAF-TIME PRUNING. 


(Concluded from p. 309.) 


Or course, where but little further extension 
is allowable, somewhat more vigorous inter- 
ference may be practised; this is especially 
the case on centrally placed branches of 
which no further extension is desired; here, 
if there is a number of shoots, all may be 
cut back, say to the fourth leaf, or entirely 
removed with the exception of the weakest 








FIG. 130.C-PLUM BLACK DIAMOND TREATED BY THE FOUR-LEAF, 
ONE-LEAF METHOD. 


one, which is left as a safety valve. Such 
treatment also tends to throw sap back 
towards the basal parts of the tree and aids 
in preventing basal denudation, a feature so 
commonly seen in trained trees. 

In order to avoid the tendency to basal 
denudation of the whole tree, it is important 
to deal with the laterals of the upper parts 
some week or ten days before the lower half 
or lower two-thirds of the tree; by so doing 
it is possible to get plenty of fruit, e.g., on 
the lowest branches of a fan-trained Red 
Currant or Morello Cherry. 

A small pair of secateurs of no great 
weight or strength is useful for this work. 
Provided that shoots needed for extensions 
are marked, the general pruning may be left 
in quite unskilled hands, and only questions 
of these and points where clearances of old 
wood are indicated, need be left to the higher 
grade artist. 

The first pruning of Red Currants will 
take place some time in June, according to 
season and site. The final pruning will be in 
August when the fruit is either ripe or would 
be ready for picking if not already picked 
when green; (green Red Currants make excel- 
lent tarts and jam, and can be bottled.) 

The first pruning of Gooseberries will be 
about the same time as for Red Currants, 
as also the second pruning; it may be noted 
that the rule for the site of cut at the second 
pruning is very simple, as it becomes 
resolved into ‘‘ cut below the first thorn.” 
The pruner may test his work by closing his 
eyes and passing his hands about the bush, 
where there should be no thorns except on 
extension shoots. 

Illustrations both of the Red Currant and 
the Gooseberry after two years’ treatment are 
figured in the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Journal, xliii., Figs. 43 and 44, opposite page 269 ; 
similar photographs «could have been taken 
in succeeding years. 

A specimen of a Morello Cherry in its eighth 
year of treatment is seen in Fig. 131; it will 
be noted that blossom is well distributed all 
over the tree. The first pruning is done 


rather earlier, though about the same time as 
for the Plum; occasionally some old wood 
has to be cleared out. Though the tips of 
young growth occasionally have been infested 
with black aphis, I have not yet seen these 
on the old leaves hardened and enlarged 
by the shoot stoppage. Generally speaking 
a winter wash with lime polysulphide (lime- 
sulphur) is the only washing that it has had. 

The Plum tree shown in Fig. 130, had 
had five years’ treatment when the photo- 
graph was taken, and is one of the Black 
Diamond variety. 
There is а tendency 
for the formation of 
permanent blossom 
spurs known as Bou- 
quets de Mai. Owing 
to its early blossom- 
ing this variety rarely 
sets much fruit and 
has been moved to 
an east wall; a Coe's 
Golden Drop with 
similarlength of treat- 
ment has been more 
satisfactory in this 
respect. Specimens of 
Jefferson and Angelina 
Burdett have had 
fewer seasons under 


treatment; the latter is 
young and їз being 
trained as well. 


QUINCE METHOD. 


A cordon or column 
trained Champion Quince 
is shown in Fig. 129. 
Quinces are not very 
commonly trained upon 
walls, and in the more 
usual form of standards 
the trees аге hardly 
amenable to any inten- 
sive method of pruning. 
The photograph was 
taken on a calm, 
bright day before the 
blossoms were fully out, 
but from the buds 
that are visible it will 
be seen that the flower- 
ing was very free. This 
tree. and one on either 
side, have also had eight 
seasons' treatment. In 
the case of the Quince, 
the pruning is somewhat 
different to that already . 
described. The side 
shoots are cut back to 
one or at most. two 
good leaves at once when 


FIG. 


the basal parts have become thoroughly 
woody; secondary growths are removed 
completely — that is to say to the leaf 
of origin — when they, too, have become 


fairly woody, unless they happen to cause too 
much interference with light and air at an 
earlier date. So far I have not been able to 
get blossoms lower than about four feet from 
the ground. 'The system was first tried upon 
a Cydonia japonica, irregularly trained on a 
wall, and the nests of blossom were so freely 
developed that similar treatment was given to 
the more definitely fruiting varieties. Largely 
owing to severe infestation with white mildew, 
a final clean up has usually been given before 
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the fall of the leaf, by removing all immature 
shoots, for these 'seem to be very susceptible 
in the cold spring weather. 

The Peach and Nectarine have not been 
experimented upon, but it seems not unlikely 
that a similar treatment to that given to the 
Morello Cherry might give good results ; some 
half-hearted attempts have been made on an 
oldish Apricot on the same lines, but it so 
often happens that whole branches die back 
that now I generally leave the tree to take 
care of itself. H. E. Durham. 





APPLES OF HIGH QUALITY. 





THERE are a few varieties of Apples which 
to my mind are equal to Cox’s Orange 
Pippin in flavour, especially when grown on 
the Crab stock. Of these Wyken Pippin, 
which was sold in the London markets forty 
years ago as Golden Pippin, is an Apple of 
very high quality and should find a place 
in every garden. The fruit is small, oval in 
shape, flattened at the end and coloured 
yellow, dotted with brown. The flesh is 
yellowish, crisp and juicy, and has a rich 
flavour. 

Margil is another excellent Apple of high 
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131.CMORELLO CHERRY TREATED BY THE FOUR-LEAF, 


ONE-LEAF METHOD. * 


quality. The fruit is rather small, but of 
a size suitable for dessert. It is egg-shaped 
or nearly so, with a small eye and angular 
contour. The colour of the skin is light 
russet, tinged with red on the side next to 
the sun. The flesh is firm, yellow, juicy and 
very sweet. 

King’s Acre Pippin is a somewhat large 
variety for dessert, but it is of special 
merit as regards flavour. The colour is 
green with russet and red shadings on the 
side next to the sun. Small fruits obtained 
from the north and east sides of the tree 
may be easily confused with Sturmer Pippin. 
Pomona, 
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BULB GARDEN. 
- DOUBLE POET’S DAFFODILS. 


Тнк illustration and description of Narcissus 
Daphne on page 273 reminded me that there 
are now three double varieties of the Poet’s 
Narcissus. The oldest, perhaps, and best 
known, is Narcissus poeticus recurvus plenus, 
generally called the Gardenia-flowered Narcissus, 
which blooms in May and as late as June 
in some parts of Scotland. The single form 
of this, fairly widely known as the Pheasant’s 
Eye, also flowers late. A fine coloured plate 
of this was issued in Gard. Chron., October 
16, 1880, under the name of the Poet's 
Narcissus. ‘The segments of the perianth 
are reflexed and more or less incurved at 





the edges. The leaves are also  reflexed 
above the middlo as a rule. Haworth 
described this form as a species. Salisbury 
named N. patellaris as a Species, and a 


plate of it appears in English Botany, 
2nd ed., pl. 469, under the name of Narcissus 
poeticus. The segments of this variety are 
broad, overlapping and flat. The crown is 
widely expanded and has a narrow, white 
zone between the lemon апі the saffron. 
This old variety has recently been discovered 
in & Kent garden. In the early eighties of 
last century I saw the double form of this 


in Kew Gardens, under tho name of N. 
poeticus patellaris plenus. During the first 
half of last century the single forms of 


the last two were still regarded as species, 


and were treated as such by a writer 
recently in the Journal of Botany. N. 
poeticus Daphne makes the third double 


form. J. F. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
ACONITUMS (MONKSHOOD), 


THESE handsome, late-flowering plants are 
worthy of more extended cultivation, as blue 
flowers are most welcome in autumn when 
there i» apt to be а = super-abundanee of 
yellow blooms. They may be planted in the 
herbaceous border, in shrubberies, on the 
banks of streams, in woods, and also in the 
drier parts of the bog garden. In rich soil 
they should be dug up, divided, and replanted 
every second year. They are excellent subjects 
for a north border, indeed a border entirely 
devoted to Aconitums is very attractive, 
especially if in a partially shaded position. 
Good blue sorts are A. autumnale, A. chinen- 
sis, A. rostratum cocruleum, and A. Wilsonii : 
purples, <A. Fischeri, A. paniculatum, А. 
septentrionale, and  Spark's variety. The 
roots of the Aconitum are poisonous. 
C. Ruse, 





DORONICUMS. 

THE hardy, free-growing Doronicums produce 
bright yellow flowers early in May, and for 
а bold mass of yellow even the Daffodil 
cannot surpass the glittering effect of a 
wide expanse of Leopard's Banes. 

The plants are very old in cultivation, 
very hardy, and of very easy culture. They 
are not at all particular as to soil, and will 


grow both under trees and in exposed 
situations, Their effect in a mass is greater 
than is their individual beauty, and hence 
they show to advantage in large chimps 
and broad lines. 


These Composite flowers are increased readily 


by root division. They may be removed 
with balls of earth so soon as they have 
finished blooming, and replanted in their 


flowering quarters in autumn or very early 
in the spring. 

The Doronicums are the brightest hardy 
spring-flowering plants we possess, and, being 
in perfection at the period when Aubrietias, 
Arabis, Hepaticas and Polvanthuses are in 
Hower enhanees their usetulness. 

When the plants have done blooming, 
north or partially shaded = borders are good 
positions in which to increase and prepare 
them dno summer, whence they can be 
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transferrel to their blooming sites when the 
beds or borders are cleared of their summer 
occupants in the autumn. Patches or lines 
of Doronicums in shrubbery borders will, if 
left undisturbed, continue to bloom freely 
for many years. James A. Paice. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


RAMONDIA PYRENAICA. 


Ir is a little surprising to find how 
frequently Ramondia pyrenaica fails with 
some growers. One of the keenest and most 
successful cultivators of alpine flowers whom 
l ever knew came to my former garden 








several times to see my Ramondias, con- 
fessing with regret that he was never able 
to succeed with them. 

There is no secret formula for their 


cultivation. I do not even find them very 
particular in respect to soil, as I have 
grown them as well in ordinary light gar- 


den soil and just as satisfacforily as in loam, 
peat, or leaf-mound and sand. But the chief 
requisites appear to be a fairly moist root- 
run and shelter from sun. I think that 
these plants do not like a overhead drip, 
whereas Haberleas do not appear to trouble 
about drip from shrubs above them. 
Drought is a great ‘source of disaster to 


Ramondias. I remember trying them on the 
north slope of a low, rather dry rockwork, 
and if they were left unwatered for a few 


time of 
severely. 
became quite 
conditions, but the 


continued drought they 
Sometimes the outer 
shrivelled under these 
young foliage in the 
centre would push out after watering and 
furnish the plant with leaves. But this cannot 
be expectel to be a continuous process 
without serious detriment to the well- 
being of the plant, and in course of time, 
especially if absence from home causea 
unavoidable prolonged neglect, the mischief 
may be beyond repair, and the plants lost. 
Even shade, though it may ameliorate the 


days in a 
sufterect 
leaves 





trouble, will not suffice, and due care 
should be taken that moisture at the root 
is. available. 

Shade from sun is almost absolutely 
necessary, but I have seen plants of R. 
pyrenaica wonderfully good in sun, but 
they had plenty of moisture at the roots 
and were syringed almost daily in dry 
weather—an attention not always possible. 

Nowhere does the Ramondia appear so 


healthy and so happy as in the crevices of 
almost vertical rockwork facing north, or a 
wall garden with a similar exposure and 
with plenty of moisture at the roots. 
With these conditions there is little fear of 
success with this attractive old plant, whose 
wrinkled leaves and soft blue, yellow-centred 
blooms are so much enjoyed. S. Arnolt. 


IRIS TENAX. 


THis beautiful Californian species is an 
admirable plant for a moist spot in the roek 
garden. The medium-sized flowers, varying in 
colour from crimson to lavender, are bome 
on slender stems, and their beauty is greatly 
accentuated by the elegant grass-like foliage. 
The plant thrives in a deep and cool loam 
and soon spreads into considerable patches; 
the flowers are persistent, produced in May 
and June, and are very. lovely for decorative 


purposes. ‘This, quite one of the best of the 


smaller Irises for garden decoration, is more 
or less evergreen. 


PAPAVER PILOSA. 

Or exceedingly free growth this Poppy is 
never a nuisance and may be safely intro- 
duced into the mixed border or mto the 
higher parts of a large rock-garden. 

It is an excelent dry-weather plant, and 
produces flowers of an apricot colour in 
profusion throughout the summer and autumn, 

It is a true perennial. Needs offer the 
best method of propagation. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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Change of Colour in Sweet Williams. 1 
have just been told that roots of Swit 
William—which had flowered freely and tha 
flowers were red—were divided and re- 
planted, and the divided plants gave ге 
and white flowers. Is this of commen 
occurrence with this species? Ог is i: 
possibly due to an error of observation and 
seedlings were mistaken for the divided 
plants? C. Nicholson, Hale End, Chingford. 


Young Lads and Horticulture.—One reads oi 
many old-time, large gardens and estat-s 
which have been severely curtailed or given 
up; and the present want of stability an! 
future security does not point to gre 
confidence. Surely the best advice іх t 
try ono or other of the Colonies. — Aneth-r 
factor against the young lad is the shorten- і 
system of hours whereby the opportunity 
for learning is reduced. The writer wonders 
whether he would not now be on the 
parish if his working hours in laboratory 
and library had been limited to eight per 
day! One contributor has expressed герге 
that he indulged in  *science" in his 
training; but what does he mean h 
science, an oft mis-used word, under whick 
much is included that is not even quasi- 
science! I take it that the gardener should 
know the reason for things. why such ani 
such is done, and why such and such shoulc 
not be done; and where fact and theory 
combined are irrefutable, we enter into the 
threshold of science. H. E. D. 


—-— Regarding the letter published in your issue 
of May 3, I consider there is nothing more 








detrimental to young lads than the «sort ot 
bullying head gardener your corresponden: 
mentions. In my experience of gardening | 


have served under nine gardeners, eight о 
whom possesse the art of controlling men: 


the ninth may have been the one you: 
correspondent mentions, as his description 
appears to fit the situation. I was foolisi 
enough to remain with him for twei- 


months and by that time I certainly began 
to think I knew nothing about саге" 
F. К. М. 

Cerasus '*Ofokin."—I was much intereste lto 
read in your issue of the 7th inst. tha: 
Award of Merit was granted by the К.Н. 
to Mr. R. С. Notcutt for an exhibit ot 
Cerasus serrulata var. Ojochin. When Messrs. 
Veitch’s collection at the Coombe Wooa 
Nursery was sold in 1914 and 1915, 1 pur. 
chased a young shrub—one of à miscellaneous 
lot—labelled **Cerasus Ofokin." It was then 
about two-and-a-half feet high. and as | 
could not trace the variety in any of шу 


works of reference, it was not given a 
very prominent place in the shrubbery. It 
has developed into a handsome tree, now 
quite nine feet high and four to five fest 
through, of very free growth, flowering 
abundantly every year. It has been leit 
severely alone as regards the knife. The 
flowers are much larger than those of C. 
serrulata and of а slightly «different form. 
pure white und single or, at least, only 
semi-double. Аз I write. the tree is a 
glorious sight and is one of the very best 


of the flowering Cherries. My object. in 
writing is to enquire whether vou can 
inform me as to whom we are indebted 
for the introduction of this fine variety. and 
ite source, which is, presumably, Japan. — Is the 
variety common in gardens? Frank Copeman. 

The Late Mr. Brian Wynne.—Just а word 
in appreciation of the late Mr. Brian 
Wynne, particulars of whose career are 
given on page 280. I made his acquaintance 
in the middle sixties when he was enzaze | 
on the staff of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
1 may add that I learnt. much. from hun 
and would write more about him, but am 
prevented by personal affliction, W. Betton 
Hemsley, Broadstairs. 


—— 
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NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 





ORCHIDS. 


OrRcHIDS continue in good flower and 
among others Maxillaria Fletcheriania (Fig. 132), 
has recently bloomed well. The pseudo- 
bulbs are compressed, bearing a solitary leaf 
at the apex, two others arising from the 
base and sheathing it. The solitary flowers 
are borne on erect scapes which are clothed 
with green bracts. The outer segments of 
the perianth are white, veined with reddish- 
brown, the two lateral ones conniving at the 
base of the labellum; the inner segments 
are narrower, pointing forward over the 
column; the lip, which appears hinged to 
the outer segments, has a tongue-like appen- 
dage in the throat. Phaius Norman is of 
considerable interest and beauty. The pseudo- 
bulb is almost cylindrical, the large leaves 
two feet in length and three inches wide, 
strongly ribbed ; the flowers are produced in an 
erect spike, subtended by bracts which soon 
fall off; the segments are acute, of a pale salmon 
colour; lip highly developed, recurved, the 
margin much undulated, ground colour lilac- 
stained and mottled reddish-brown with a 
deep yellow median line and numerous 
subsidiary lines of the same colour. 

Cattleya Harrisoniae x Laelio-Cattleya Can- 
hamiana is an excellent hybrid purchased from 
Messrs. Cowan some years ago, and which has 
never received a distinctive name. For two 
or three weeks it was one of the most 
attractive plants in the Glasnevin collection. 
The sepals and petals (segments) are of 
good substance, white tinged violet, while 
the lip, which is beautifully formed and 
fringed, is also white but with a deep 
violet blotch passing down the throat. 
Many other interesting genera and species 
contribute to the interest of the Orchid 
collection, particularly Masdevallias, of which 
M. Chimaera in several forms, M. Hinck- 
siana, М. radiosa, М. Chestertonii and 
numerous varieties of M. ignea are note- 
worthy. Miltonias are also in good flower, 
upwards of a dozen plants being in bloom, 
including M.  Charlesworthii, M. Roezlii, 
M. Bleuana and M. vexillaria rosea. 


AREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Clematis florida bicolor is a useful 
greenhouse climber, flowering freely оп 
growths of the previous year; the white 
sepals contrast well with the purple stami- 
nodes, the general effect of a well grown 
plant being exceptionally good. Cuttings of 
this variety strike fairly easily. Grevillea 
ornithopoda is another greenhouse climber 
of more than ordinary merit. The slender 
branches are pendulous, bearing cuneate 
leaves tapering to the base and toothed at 
the apex. The small white flowers are 
freely produced from the axils of the 
leaves. This species can be grown as a pot 
plant but it is more suitably placed when 
used to clothe a pillar, or trained to the 
main rafters of a greenhouse. 

Indoor Rhododendrons have flowered re- 
markably well this year, three of the latest 
to come into bloom being R. burmanicum, 
R. Cuffeanum and R. Dalhousiae Victorianum. 
The two first-named, of comparatively 
recent introduction, have been alluded to 
before in Gard. Chron.; R. burmanicum 
bears greenish-white flowers in trusses of 
five to six together and is more attractive 
than the colour description might suggest; 
R. Cuffeanum, however, is a more desirable 
species in every respect although much more 
sparingly branched and without the well- 
furnished appearance usually associated with 
a cultivated plant. The flowers are much 
larger than those of R. burmanicum and borne 
in a looser cluster; they are white with a tinge 
of yellow inside the tube above the stamens, 
and ‘exhale a delicious fragrance. R. Dalhousiae 
Victorianum, although much longer known 
than the two former, is not often met with; 
it is, as а matter of fact, a garden hybrid 


between R. Dalhousiae and К. Nuttallii, 
raised in Belgium by M. Victor Cavelier, and 
figured in Flore des Serres, tt. 2466-67 
(1880). The Glasnevin plant was purchased 
in Belgium many years ago by Sir Frederick 
Moore. The leaves are intermediate between 
those of the parents, the flowers, produced 
three to five іп a cluster, are large with 
the lobes of the corolla much recurved, 
creamy-white deepening to yellow їп the 
tube, and delightfully sweet-scented. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


In the open trees and shrubs are now 
conspicuous especially in the genera Pyrus 
and Prunus. Of the former, in addition to 
the older species and varieties usually met 
with in collections, some of the newer hybrids 
are remarkable on account of the more 
striking colour of their flowers, notably Pyrus 
aldenhamensis, P. Eleyi and P. purpurea, all of 
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the magnificent hybrids R. Loderi Patience, 
and Pretty Polly. The flowers are excep- 
tionally large, deep rose-pink in the bud 
stage, becoming almost white when fully 
expanded. R. yunnanense is in fine bloom 
also, an old plant being literally covered 
with flowers, scarcely a leaf showing. This 
plant has been in cultivation here for many 
years and is the form originally distributed 
from the Paris Botanic Gardens. The flowers 
are white with a few pale yellow dots; in 
specimens of later introduction the dots are 
red, otherwise the flowers and habit of the 
several forms are similar. R. Davidsonianum, 
R. chartophyllum and R. charianthum are 
all decorative species of the yunnanense series. 


MORAEA SPATHACEA. 
For more than a month one of our most 
striking plants has been a form of Moraea 
spathacea, which we call Elwes’ variety, as 


FIG. 132.—MAXILLARIA FLETCHERIANA, 


which have inherited to a great degree the 
intense colour which permeates the flowers 
and wood of Р. Niedzwetzkyana. Pyrus 
Sargentii, P. sikkimensis, P. orthocarpa and 
P. Zumi all have white or pink tinted flowers 
and make a pretty picture when in bloom. 

Of the Prunuses now flowering in mid-May 
by far the most striking are the more or 
less double forms of Prunus serrulata. 
Numerous specimens of these planted about 
the grounds some years ago have grown 
rapidly and flower annually in  profusion. 
The flowers are pale pink :to deep rose, 
varying a little according to the variety, 
those grown here including flore roseo pleno, 
Veitchiana, Troaiaya and a richly coloured 
variety acquired from Messrs. Barbier as 
*New Red." The double variety of the 
common Сеап, P. Avium flore pleno,. is not 
by any means eclipsed and will remain for 
long one of our most delightful flowering trees. 

Rhododendrons in bloom are increasing in 
number daily; conspicuous among others are 


it came to this garden from the late H. J.. 


Elwes, to whom many gardens owe so much. 
Planted first in a narrow border in front oí 
the Orchid house it grew and increased, 
flowering freely and producing seeds. Planted 
in the rock garden some three years ago it 
has grown into a strong clump bearing now 
a dozen fine spikes each with one or two 
large flowers. The flowcring season is a long 
one, for though individual flowers are not of 
long duration they are produced in succession 
from the lower spathes. In general appear- 
ance much like an Iris Moraea differs in 
the perianth rising directly from the ovary. 
In the present species (Fig. 133) the flowers 
are clear yellow except for a pale yellow 
blotch on the falls at a point where the 
broad limb narrows to the haft. The leaves, 
three to four feet long, are of a glaucous 
colour and conspicuously veined, some at 
least persisting through the winter. Although 
a native of South Africa this species seems 
quite hardy. J. W, Besant, 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Stroet, Covent 
Garden, W.C.3. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directe! to the EDITORS. The tiro departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters. are 
misairected, 

Illustrations —The Editors will be glad to receire and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 

. 0f gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ac., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Urgent Communications .—/f sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed Gord. Chron,,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Loca] News .—Correspoidentsieill greatli oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers, 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arr2ngement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves. responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents, — 

Letters for Publication as wel? as specimens of plants 

for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 

5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Communications. should. be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 

ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week am 

possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 

signature will not be printed, but kept a8 a guarantee. of 
good fu ith. 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE 
CANTICLES.—I. 
T “Song of Songs which is Solomon's" 








has been treated from every point of 
view, save one, viz, that of the 
gardener. The mystic and  moralist, tho 


preacher and poet, the philologist and the 
dramatist, each has expatiated on its beauties 
and meaning. From it the orator has drawn 
his texts, and the divine his inspiration. 16 
has been shown to contain every conceivable 
and inconceivable mystery, and it has been 
interpreted spiritually, symbolically ог 
naturally, as the mood of the student 
suggested; but no one has ever seen in it 
the gardeners’ lyric. This is probably due 
in great measure to the fact that only a 


limited number of writers combine all the 
necessary requirements. To do justice to 


the theme one should have some knowledge 
of the East, its languages and its plant lore, 
as well as its poetry and modes of thought. 
Tristram and Ellacombe might have performed 
the task had it occurred to them, but 
many students possessed of the linguistic 
equipment lack the nature-lore. The papers 
which are now proposed are an attempt to 


make good the omission and put the 
gardener in touch with the ‘Song. of 
Solomon.” It is of interest to study, in 


the first place, the various words employed 
by the poet which show his familiarity with 
the parterre—such as orchard, garden, vine- 
vard, valley of fruits, fountains, fishpools 
and pavilions. What visions are called up 
by these terms in the mind of one who is 
familiar with the East; they are essentially 
Oriental, and make us think of the Lotus 
eaters and all the poetry associated with 
love and luxury, flowers, flattery and feasts. 

The word which carries the chief interest, 
perhaps, is that found in Canticles IV. 13, 
and translated “Orchard.” jJn the margin 
of the R.V. we find “а paradise" as the 
alternative, and this gives us à clue to the 
original, which is pardes. In French it is 
translated jardin, and по hint is supplied 
that the Hebrew word differs from that for 
garden in other places. The Italian also 
gives us giardino, but there is clear dis- 
tinction made between this and orto. In 
the Spanish translation, however, we find 
huerto, © Hortyard, a small orchard or kitchen 


garden generally situated near the houses," 
us the word for garden, while paraiso is 
the word for orchard or pardes. What a 
wonderful history this word paradise has 
had! It has many times been sketched in 
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outline and written in detail, but usually 
in works relating to languages rather than 
to places of delight. The word is found 
elsewhere in Scripture, as in Nehemiah 
(II. 8, where it is translated “the King's 
forest or park") and Ecclesiastes (II. 5., “I 
made me gardens and orchards or parks"), 
and the Greek form of the word is found 
in the New Testament. Even in the days 
of Parkhurst, who was born in 1728, before 
modern philology was known, we have the 
word traced to its source, though the 
attempt to explain it fails. He tells us 


that the Greek writers acknowleged their 
indebtedness to the Orientals or Persians 
for the word  Paradeisos, and adds that 


they gave this name to their fruit gardens 
and to the parks in which they kept all 
sorts of wild creatures. It is in this sense 
that Xenophon and other classical authors 
often use the word. 

It may be observed, further, that in the 
Septuagint, or Greck translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, wherever the Garden of 
Eden is spoken of, the word  Paradeisos is 
employed, while it occurs finally in the 
Revelation (II. 7.) where we read “To him 
who overcometh, to him will I give to eat 
of the tree of life which is in the Paradise 
of God," an  unmistakeable allusion to 
Genesis IL. 8. The word has been variously 
explained. Skeat gives its genealogy through 
the French, Latin, Greek and Persian, and 
says that Paradise means a park or pleasure 
ground, is an Oriental word, and is supposed 
to be old Persian. Firdaus, a garden, is 
still used in Persia, and is only a modernized 
form of the earlier word, which is related 
to the Sanskrit paradeca, but it is open to 


question whether ‘new country’ or ‘far 
country” is the idea associated with the 
word. We would rather look upon it as an 


‘enclosed ground,’ something which was 
guarded (whence our word garden) as many 
philologists maintain. 

It is curious to note how this word 
paradise has been modified in the course of 
ages. Just as in modern Persian it has 
become firdaus, во in early English it 
became parvis. Thus Chaucer writes in 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales of 


“А Sergeant of Law, ware and wise, 


, 


That often had been at parvise.' 


It was the name given to а room over a 
porch, particularly in old churches. "Then it 
came to be extended, as some think, to 
the court outside. Is it not possible, how- 
ever, that the reverse process was at work? 
A paradise was first a park or pleasure 
ground, then an enclosure or court, and 
eventually, in these less congenial regions, a 
covered place to which one could retire 
when the weather was not suitable for 
being out-of-doors. But enough has been 
said respecting the history of the word. Ita 
usc in the ‘Song of Songs" is associated 
with fruits and is therefore of special interest 
to the gardener. “Thy shoots are а 
paradise of Pomegranates with precious 
fruits.” The writer was evidently no stranger 
to an Eastern orchard or fruit garden, and 
he knew how to make use of his knowledge 
by way of simile and illustration. 

The other word translated * garden" in 
this book is quite frequently employed, 
especially at the end of the fourth chapter. 
In Hebrew it is Gan, the very word which 
is used. when the writer of Genesis informs 
us that “The Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden, and there he put the 
man he had formed." It is generally agreed 
that the Hebrew word Gan comes from a 
verb signifying to enclose, surround with a 
fence or hedge, and so means a protected 
or guarded place. This is interesting in 
view of the fact that the same idea is 
associated with gardens alike in the Far 
list and the near West. Just as our 
words garden and yard, with all the many 
cognate forms in the Romance and ‘Teutonie 


, 


languages, are associated. with or derived 
from the Aryan form (Лама, “a place 
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surrounded or enclosed," so it is with the 
Chinese Yuen, “а garden, yard, orchard, ап 
enclosure for flowers or vegetables." Hen 
we obtain Hwa-yuen, a flower garden; 7^". 
yuen, a kitchen or literally vegetable garden: 


Hi-yuen, a play-ground or place for publ: 
amusements, and Yuen ting, a gardener. 
Moreover, the Celestials, in common witi 


other Orientals, use the word figuratively: 
Ки yuen, or the old garden, is the farniliar 
term for the old homestead, or one's native 
place, while the Pear garden, Li yuen, is 
the name used for the theatre, the actor 
being the children of the Pear orchard. 

Large place is given to the vine and 
vineyard in this beautiful song, but as 
these will be considered somewhat in detai 
in & later chapter they need not further 
detain us here. However, some attention 
must be given to the pavilions, fish ponds 
and fountains, without which no eastern 
garden would be complete. From China an4 
Japan, in particular, we have learned much 
along these lines during the past century or 
more. What works of art many of their 
pavilions are! How fascinating are their 
fish ponds with gold and silver carp and 
other quaint creatures! Who, that has once 
spent the vacant hour therein, but re- 
members with delight and regret the otium 
cum diyniate, and would gladly realise once 
more the fascination which holds the Lotus. 
eater spell-bound in the langourous air ? 

The Gal, fountain or well, derives its 
name from Galal to roll, on account of the 
rolling, bubbling, or welling up of its 
waters, and we seem to miss the gurgling 
sound as we read that the spouse is “a 
fountain sealed." The same idea occurs in 
the phrase “a spring shut up," and “a 
garden enclosed." The word Mayan is the 
poetical form for Ain, so often met with 
in place-names in Palestine and elsewhere 
where springs are found, as Ain-dor (Endor), 
Ain-hazor and the like. Dean  Stanlev 
informs us that “the well of the Hebrew 
and the Arab їз carefully distinguished 
from the spring. The spring (ain) їз the 
bright open source—the eye of the landscape 
such as bubbles up amongst the crags of 
Sinai, or rushes forth in a copious stream 
from En-gedi or from Jericho." 

Peculiarly interesting is the reference to 
fish pools (Canticles VIL, 4) because іп 
Semitic lands the goddesses have fish-ponds 
dedicated to them, while Venus, the goddess 
of love, rises out of the sea. Further, 
when we come to the history of the word 
for pool, we find that it has reached the 
west in the form of the Spanish alberca. a 
pond, through the Arabic, which is the 
equivalent of the Hebrew bereca. 


In conclusion we must notice the pavilion 
or banqueting house (ii, 4) where the con. 
vivial in all Eastern lands sit to partake of 
their wine or other beverages, and pass the 
time in voluptuous ease. As I turn to the 
notes which I have made on this subject 
since I first went to the East, nearly hali 
a century ago, I find that it would require 
at least a column to summarize them. 
while the references to Homer, Esther. 
Moore's Poems, Omar and others would 
swell the column to a page. The banner 
with the strange device—LOVE—is floating 
overhead, and the cup which inebriates ах 
well as cheers is constantly being replenished. 


The atmosphere is such that no one need 
wonder that strong objection haa been 
taken to the inclusion of this wonderful 


song in the canon of sacred writings. But 


it is just here that its value is to be 
found. It is & picture of life, and if there 
are signs that the love of which it speaks 
was not unmixed with lust, it would, 
nevertheless, be difficult to find among all 
the love poems of the East one more 
beautiful, or more thoroughly steeped in 
nature-lore апі garden-craft than ‘ The 
Song of Songs" which їз attributed to 
Solomon, as all the best fables were to 


Æsop, and all the noblest psalms to David. 
Н Наеғіс Friend. 
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HORTICULTURE AT THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 














TULIPS. 


OnE of the main features of the British 
Empire Exhibition during the past week has 
been the magnificent display of Darwin and 
Cottage Tulips. The main grouping was in 
the garden adjacent to the North-West 
Entrance, and the visitor entering by this gate 
was at once awarded with a most picturesque 
scene, for here were to be found thousands 
upon thousands of flowers arranged in beds 
set out at regular distances on the well- 
kept lawns. 

Of the many varieties planted Clara Butt 
was most commonly employed and, although 
one of the cheapest and oldest varieties, it 
is, nevertheless, one of the prettiest and 
most captivating of Tulips; in fact, many of 
the more recent introductions are not the 
equal of this fine variety for garden 
decoration. If it has a fault it is that the 
colour is a little sickly a day or two before 
it assumes the salmon-rose shade which has 
endeared it to the hearts of all Tulip lovers. 
There were some forty-five thousand bulbs of 
this variety alone emploved in the grounds. 

Baronne de la Tonnaye is another excellent 
bedding variety; it is a strong grower and 
the tall stems are capped with large blooms 
of good substance and form. The colour is 
bright rose, the segments shading to a lighter 
tone at the margins. Antony Roozen was 
also freely represented; it is very similar to 
the foregoing variety, but flowers a day or 
so earlier. 

Of yellow varieties Inglescombe Yellow was 
to be seen in abundance, and it is a variety 
that should be in every garden; it is one 
of the latest blooming of the Cottage varieties. 
The colour is a soft and pleasing shade of 
yellow. Bouton d’Or is also a choice yellow 
variety, deeper in tone than Inglescombe 
Yellow and taller. 

Pride of Haarlem was to be seen in great 
masses and it is undoubtedly one of the 
foremost *'Darwins" for garden display. The 
blooms are large and produced on long 
stems; the colour is bright carmine-rose, and 
the effect produced by this variety alone was 
most attractive. Тһе beds of the variety 
Europe provided splashes of vivid scarlet, 
and other sorts contributing to the display 
were Royalty, a large-flowered, purple variety ; 
Harry Veitch, crimson; Bleu Aimable, violet- 
blue; Margaret, blush; Ariadne, scarlet; 
Phyllis, pale-blush; and Negro, violet-black. . 

Leading from the garden, the Main Avenue 
was brightened by Tulips planted in beds 
along both sides of the road. Here, however, 
many of the Tulips were disappointing, and 
their failure is readily explained. Owing 
to the ground not being available for 
planting the bulbs at the right time, they 
were grown in pots and transferred from 
these to the beds. The Tulip, even in the 
initial stage of rcot action, will not bear 
disturbance, and the bulb appears to be 
incapable of forming new roots once the 
original roots have been injured or even 
checked slightly. Consequently it was not 
surprising to see a number of the plants in 
& poor state of health; many failed to 
develop blooms, and those that did gave 
only small flowers of poor quality. 

It. is a pity that the opportunity was 
not taken of directing the public to the 
superior quality of British-grown bulbs, for 
the display was undoubtedly the most 
magnificent of its kind which the public 
has ever before had the opportunity of 
witnessing. The bulbs, for the main part, 
were supplied by Messrs. Seymour Cobley, 
Ltd., and every’ bulb was grown оп their 
Spalding Bulb Farm. They were, indeed, a 
triumph for the firm and incidentally a 
credit to the country. The publie should 
have been enlightened as to the origin of 
the bulbs, if only to counteract. the popular 
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belief that Tulips are produced in Holland, 
and in Holland only. The faet, too, that at 
the time of our visit the different varieties 
were not labelled must have greatly re- 
duced the educational value of the exhibit, 
and a great opportunity was thus lost. 
Tulips were also planted with good effect 
alongside the lake—some in grassland, a use 
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ably with the best obtained from Dutch bulbs. 
Clara Butt was again magnificent, and other 
varieties represented were Mrs. F. Sanders, 
the best of scarlet varieties; Salmon King, 
of fiery salmon-scarlet; Bronze Queen, а tall 
growing sort with bronzy-fawn flowers; La 
Candeur, a variety which is almost white 
when fully opened; Europe, scarlet with a 


FIG. 133.—MORAEA SPATHACEA (SEE P. 317). 


to which the Tulip is rarely put, and these 
provided delightful patches of colour. Alto- 
gether there were some one hundred 
thousand Tulips employed in all and the horti- 
cultural staff are deserving of high praise in 
providing so brilliant a display. 

Apart from the official Exhibition display, 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., had a fine col- 
lection of Tulips grown from British bulbs. 
These Tulips were planted in beds of one variety 
around the firm’s formal Rose Garden and the 
quality and size of the flowers compared favour- 


white base; Caledonia, a late variety of 
intense orange-red and of sturdy, dwarf 
habit; Golden Crown, yellow, with the 
perianth segments edged with scarlet ; Loveli- 
ness, a delightful rose-pink bloom; Margaret, 


blush; Pride of  Inglescombe, white and 
pink; Remembrance, dark lavender; Nora 
Ware, silvery-lilac; Violet Queen, lilac; 


Baronne de la Tonnaye, vivid rose; Madame 
Krelage, a bright rose-pink flower of large 
size, with light bordered segments; Violet 
Queen, rich violet; and Erguste, lilac-blue, 


C 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION AT 


ONGRATULATIONS are due to all 
C concerned in the production of the 
magnificent exhibition held in the fine 

old gardens attached to the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea. Lovely weather attended the opening 
of-the show, which was graced by the presence 
of Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary, 
who were accompanied by Prince Henry. 
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Of the exhibition itself it is difficult to 
write with restraint, but everyone was im- 
ressed with the galaxy of colour everywhere. 
he Orchids, in a tent by themselves, pro- 
vided a blaze of colour with abundant grace 
and interest.  Rhododendrons and  Azaleas 
were fine features and proved attractive; 
fine leaved Maples made a graceful foil for 


FIG. 134—O0DONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM VAR. PEARL McBEAN, SHOWN BY MESSRS. J. AND A. McBEAN 
AT THE CHELSEA SHOW. 


The Royal Party was escorted round 
show by Lord Lambourne and Mr. Dykes, 
and all appeared to be greatly interested in 
the various exhibits. The Queen of Roumania 
was also present and evidently enjoyed her 
visit. She asked innumerable questions of 
the exhibitors and made many notes. Sir 
George Holford and Sir William Lawrence 
acted as escort to Her Majesty, and it was 
fortunate that two gentlemen so well 
acquainted with plants should have had 
this pleasing duty, 


the 


their brilliant hues. Hardy flowers naturally 
filled a large space and were of great 
beauty and interest, indeed they were more 
interesting than usual owing to the wonder- 
ful variety exhibited. Irises, Paeonies, Lilies, 
and Sweet Peas contributed largely to the 
general effect. 

The rock gardens, as a whole, were 
scarcely so pleasing or effective as in some 
former years, but Mr. Whitelegg’s exhibit 
was one of the best he has put up. Alpine 
plants were shown freely in smaller groups 


CHELSEA. 


under canvas, and these exhibits permitted 


of a closer inspection of the plants than 
did the larger ones. 

Stove and greenhouse plants figured more 
extensively than in recent years, and 
gorgeous displays of seasonable flowers were 


contributed by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co., and Messrs. 
Webb and Sons, while Mr. H. J. Jones 
contributed a grand exhibit of Hydrangeas 
in great variety, and Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon had superbly flowered plants of 
tuberous-rooted Begonias. Roses were not so 
good as usual. Fruits and vegetables, so far as 
shown, were very fine and more exhibits of 
these useful subjects would have been 
welcomed. 

In regard to arrangement and quality the 
show was rather above the usual average. 
Taere were a few outstanding novelties and 
some idea of the work of the Committee 
may be gathered from the fact that one 
section of the Floral Committee had to 
deal with forty subjects and the other 
section with twenty-nine. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
Chair), Messrs. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Secretary), 
Jas. O’Brien, Stuart Low, H. T. Pitt, Clive 
Cookson, J. Cypher, J. E. Shill, John C. Cowan, 
S. W. Flory, A. McBean, T. Armstrong, J. 
Wilson Potter, E. R. Ashton, W. H. Hatcher, 
Arthur Dye, C. J. Lucas, G. F. Moore, H. G. 
Alexander, Henry H. Smith, F. K. Sander, 
Richard G. Thwaites, and Charles H. Curtis. 


First Crass CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum Monarch from Messrs. Cowan 
AND Co., Southgate. Опе of the largest and best 
Odontoglossums; the broad-petalled flowers 
are white, closely blotched with rich purple, 
and have a yellow crest. It is a very pretty 
hybrid; the parentage is Aglaon x majesticum, 

Odontoglossum crispum Evansiae from Mr. 
Evans, Colwyn Bay. A superb white crispum 
of perfect form and fine substance, the only 
colour being a crimson blotch at the back of 
the column. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontioda Iduna, Gerrish’s variety, from R 
GERRISH, Esq., Milford Manor, Salisbury (gr. 
Mr. Sorrell). A showy flower with deep 
red and violet markings. 


Laelio-Cattleya Domos majestica (C. Mossiae 
x L.-C. Dominiana) from Messrs. COWAN AND 
Co., Southgate. A great advance on the fine 
Laelio-Cattleya Dominiana, the flowers being 
broader and more Cattleya-like, in colour rosy- 
mauve with a veined purple lip. 

Odontioda Dovere, McBean's variety (Oda. 
Diana x Odm. illustrissimum) trom Messrs. J. 
AND A. McBean, Cooksbridge. The plant 
bore a fine spike of large and well formed 
flowers that are heavily marked with deep red. 

Odontoglossum crispum Harvest Moon from 
Н. T. Prrr, Esq., Stamford Hill. A grand 
pure white crispum of fine substance and 
good shape. 


Oncidium Papilio Atlas from Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH AND Co., Haywards Heath. An 
unexpected giant in the largest type of this 
fine Butterfly Orchid. The broad flowers are 
rich cinnabar-red with a yellow blotch on 
the lip. 

Odontoglossum Felix from Messrs. STUART 
Low AND Co. A charming variety with large, 
blush-white flowers evenly spotted with crim- 
son. The plant bore ten flowers. 
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Cattleya Tityus Queen Marie from Messrs. 
Cowan AND Co. One of the best of this 
favourite Cattleya; the large flowers are 
bright rosy-mauve with a crimson lip. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Jupiter var. Chelsea 
from Messrs. CowAN AND Co. The best of 
this fine strain of Brassavola hybrids raised 
by Messrs. Cowan, the large blush rose 
flowers having a very broad, ruby-crimson lip. 

Cymbidium Ceres Empire.—A very beautiful 

bidium raised between C. I'Ansonii and 
C. Alexanderi, the large flowers being tinged 


with rose and having reddish-rose lines. 
Shown by Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans. 
GROUPS. 
Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bt., Gatton Park 


(gr. Mr. J. Collier) staged a very fine group 
in which the showy hybrids—many of them 
raised at Gatton—were the principal feature, 
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J. J. Joicey, Esq., The Hill, Witley (gr. 
Mr. MacKay), staged a fine group of plants 
remarkable for their good culture and 
effective staging. Among prominent plants 
were Brasso-Cattleya Pallas, В.-С. Jupiter 
and other Brasso-Cattleyas. Of the Odon- 
toglossums, O. President Poincare, with very 
richly coloured flowers; | Odm. crispum 
Queen Marie and the white Odm. crispum 
Joiceyi were all exceptionally good. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, staged a magnificent group replete 
with good things grown to perfection, and 
occupying about three hundred and fifty square 
feet of space. Most of the showy things of 
the day were included, and special features 
were a batch of their clear yellow Odonto- 
glossums raised between a yellow Wilkeanum 
and a xanthotes hybrid; a selection of their 
new QOdontonias of the Latona typ» and 
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were effectively 
diums. 

Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., Jarvisbrook, 
had a grand group in which choice Cattleyas 
were a fine feature, the best of the whites 


arranged with slender Onci- 


being their Cattleya Mendelii Stuart Low, 
the choicest of its class. At the back of 
the group were  Cymbidiums with slender 


Oncidiums and, in the middle, Laelio-Cattleyas, 
including some good yellow forms.  Brasso- 
Cattleyas were well represented and among 
Cattleyas the showy’ Cattleya Suavior, Low's 
variety, with purple petals, was conspicuous. 
The species included rare forms of Miltonia 
vexillaria, in great variety, the rare 
rose-coloured Vanda  Parishii Marriottiana, 
Dendrobium  Parishii, D. atroviolaceum, D. 
dixanthum, a pretty yellow species; Cirr- 
hopetalum Roxburghii and other Cirrhope- 
talums and Bulbophyllums. 


FIG. 135.—PART OF MESSRS. SUTTON AND SONS’ EXHIBIT OF GREBNHOUSE PLANTS AT THE CHELSEA SHOW. 


but a very large and interesting selection 
of species of Orchids was also included and 
attracted much attention. Among the 
hybrids, Lælio-Cattleyas, Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas were the showiest features, and 
among the best were the  richly-coloured 
Odontioda Colmanii and Oda. Lady Colman, 
Odontoglossum Gatton Princess and others 
raised at Gatton. Dendrobium Gatton Sunray 
was quite the best of the yellow Dendrodiums. 
A selection of other hybrid Dendrobiums, 
some very fine Brasso-Cattleyas and Brasso- 
Lælio-Cattleyas, and the beautiful pure 
white B.-C. Gatton Lily were all exception- 
ally attractive. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill 
(gr. Mr. Thurgood) staged a fine group rich 


in Odontoglossums, among which the 
excellent Odm. Promerens, Princess Mary 
was one of the best in the show. Forms 


of O. crispum; a rich selection of Odontiodas, 
including the brilliant red Duchess of York; 
a good selection of Cattleyas and Lzelio- 


Cattleyas, choice Cypripediums, and an 
interesting selection of species of Orchids, 
including Microstylis Scottii, Epidendrum 


Endresii, Nanodes Medusae, choice Miltonias, 
and various Oncidiums were noted. 


varying in the form and tinting of their rich 
crimson flowers; selections of Miltonia ‘crosses, 
including Beau Brummell and William Pitt, 
of deep violet tints, and some new forms of 
Vuylstekeana of rich colour. The salient 
features in the group were fine Brasso- 
Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas апа  Cattleyas 
ranging from the large pure white forms to deep 
rose and purple. А selection of seedlings 
flowering for the first time gave promise of 
many fine novelties of the future. 

Messrs. J. AND А. McBkaw, Cooksbridge, 
staged a grand group occupying nearly 
four hundred square feet, and including an 
excellent selection of the Odontoglossum for 
which the firm is famous. The finest white 
was Odm. crispum var. Pearl McBean, a 
model flower of perfect shape (see Fig. 134). 
Other crispums were shown in pure white 
and heavily blotched forms; varieties of 
Odm. eximium were exceedingly beautiful 
while the Odontiodas gave brilliance of colour 
from scarlet to purple and all were bearing full 
spikes of finely-developed flowers. Laelio- 
Cattleyas and  Cattleyas were also well 
shown, some of the yellow forms being 
specially good; heavily-flowered Cymbidiums 
in the back and middle area of the group 


Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, had a grand 
group with a fine selection of Cymbidiums 
at the back and scarlet Odontiodas and 
richly-blotched Odontoglossums arranged in 
front. A selection of Cattleyas and Laelio- 
Cattleyas included some very showy novelties, 
L.-C. Isabel Sander with very handsome 
flowers and L.-C. Erica Sander with white 
flowers and pretty purple lip being two of 


the best. Some very fine Odontoglossoms 
and Odontiodas were included, the scarlet 
forms of the  Bulliantissima class being 


especially bright. Among the Brasso-Cattleyas, 
B.-C. Enchantress var. Everest with large 


white flowers was prominent. А large 
selection of Miltonias was shown, M. 
'vexillaria Titanic, a large rose flower, 


and forms of M. Isobel Sander being con- 
spicuous. 

Messrs. CowAN AND Co., Southgate, staged 
a fine group of well-grown hybrids in which 


the Brassavola crosses well displayed 
their forms of B.-L.-C. Jupiter representing 
that showy hybrid at its best. The 


Odontoglossums were equally good and among 
the Odontiodas, Oda. Manora var. Brilliant 
was a grand form retaining the light colour 
of Cochlioda Noezliana, one of its parents. 
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Messrs. MANSELL AND HarcHER, Rawdon, 
Leeds, staged a fine group in which Odonto- 
glossum Miltonias and Laelio-Cattleyas were 
effectively arranged. Several very distinct 


Odontiodas were noted and a good selection’ 


of Brasso-Cattleyas. 


Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
noted for their fine culture and effective 
staging, had a very attractive group with 
varieties of Laelia purpurata arranged with 
Brasso-Cattleyas, etc. Two fine specimens of 
B-L-C. Veitchii, each with a spike of three 
noble flowers, and two of the showy 
Laelio-Cattleya Canhamiana splendens with 
six flowers were examples rarely seen. Brasso- 
Cattleya Triane Cypher's variety was a noble 
white flower with large crimson lip, and 
others were equally good. Scarlet Odontiodas, 
good Odontoglossums, and white Cattleyas 
were effective features. 


Mr. Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, 





FIG. 136.—MESSRS. J. CARTER 


Staged a very good group with а varied 
selection of Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, 
Miltonias, etc., all excellently well grown. 

J. J. Bouton, Esq. Claygate (gr. Mr. S. 
Lyne) showed the fine Odontoglossum ex- 
imium Leonard, and Od. eximillus. 


R. GERRISH, Esq., Milford Manor, Salis- 
bury (gr. Mr. Sorrell), sent good Odonto- 
glossums. 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Present: Messrs. H. B. May 
(in the chair), J. F. McLeod, Arthur Turner, 
J. B. Riding, Andrew Ireland, E. R. Janes, 
W. Howe, W. Stephens, Н. R. Darlington, 
W. B. Gingell, W. P. Thomson, Donald Allan, 
J. M. Bridgeford, Charles E. Pearson, D. B. 
Crane, G. W. Leak and W. D. Cartwright 
(Sec.) 

Section B.—Present: Mr. W. J. Bean (in 
the chair), and Messrs. R. С. Notcutt, G. 
Reuthe, E. H. Wilding, C. Williams, G 
Harrow, T. Hay, F. G. Preston, W. G. 
Baker, H. V. Warrender, W. B. Cranfield 
and Amos Perry. 


First CLAss CERTIFICATES. 

Meconopsis pseudo-integrifolia.—A magnifi- 
cent Meconopsis surpassing in size and vigour 
the form generally known as M. integrifolia ; 
the flowers are about five inches wide and 
of a pale yellow colour. There were four 
expanded flowers and four buds on the stout 
spike shown. The narrow leaves are soft 
green and hairy. Shown by Mr. А. K. BULLEY, 
Neston, Cheshire. 

Rhododendron | Griersonianum.—4A brilliant 
Yunnanese Rhododendron, with large, well-ex- 
panded blooms of a rich reddish salmon 
colour. The foliage is comparatively narrow 
and dull green. Mr. Lowinsky’s plant had 
evidently been grown under glass, but Mr. 
Rothschild’s flowers were gathered from the 
open, proving that the species is hardy in 
South Hampshire. The colour of the outdoor 
flowers was deeper and brighter than the 
others and the deep orange salmon shade 
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almost reached vermilion. Shown by T. H. 
Lowinsky, Esq., Sunningdale, апа LIONEL DE 
RorHscHriLD, Esq., Exbury, Southampton. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Meconopsis primulina.—Apparently not a 
robust grower, this species is nevertheless 
very attractive by reason of the beautiful 


blue shade of its slightly cupped flower. The 
plant shown bore only one bloom. 
Dianthus musculae.—Little more than an 


inch high, the plant exhibited was a dense 
mass of small pink flowers, each bloom less 
than half an inch wide. The flowers were so 
densely produced that no foliage could be 
seen. 


Arisaema candidissimum.—This is a quite 
attractive species, and of robust growth. The 
spathes are greenish on the outside and in the 
interior, while the whole of the “ mouth,” 
including the long point, is pure white. The 
three-lobed leaf is about a foot wide. 


Pieris (Gaultheria) Forrestii—A handsome 
shrub, which is peculiarly beautiful by reason 
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of the light salmon - coloured leaves on the 
new growths. The closed, bell-shaped flowers 
are greenish white. Judging from the branches 
shown, this is a robust evergreen shrub. The 
foregoing four plants were shown by Mr. A. 
K. BuLLEY. 


Geranium Farrer’s Pink.—A dainty and 
altogether charming hardy Geranium of lowly 
growth, the plant being only about five inches 
high when in bloom. The shapely pink flowers 
are carried just above the neat, deeply cut 
foliage, and are an inch or so across. Shown 
by Mr. M. C. T. MusGRAave, Hascombe Place, 
Godalming. 


Linum narbonnense Tilgate Blue.—As shown 
this is a tall, slender plant carryi flowers 
of the most beautiful shade of blue, with a 
small white eye. Shown by Mr. H. HEMSLEY, 
Crawley. 


Iris Camelo. — A pleasing, large-flowered, 
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bearlel Iris, of soft metallic blue colour, 
with deeper blue shading down the centre 


of the falls, and veins of the same shade. 
The short crest is dull gold shaded with 
blue. Shown by Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
Wimbledon. 


Syringa Maréchal Lannes.—Another large- 
flowered single variety; the blooms are borne 


in large, dənse masses rather than in the 
usual pyramidal trusses. The colour is pale 
with silvery reverse. 


Syringa Pasteur. — A  large-flowered single 
variety carrying large trusses of substantial 
flowers of a deep mauve colour. These two 
Syringas were shown by Mr. R. C. Noteutt, 
Woodbridge. 


Pink Mrs. Gifford Woolley.—A very large- 
flowered variety with Carnation-like flowers 
of a lovely shade of blush. 

Pink Fire King.—A {pretty variety, with 
shapely blooms of a soft orange-red shade. 
These two Pinks were shown by Mr. C. W. 
HERBERT, Birmingham. 


Carnation Carola striata.—A striking variety 
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but not especially pleasing except to those 
who favour striped blooms. The colour is 
deep red, with stripes and streaks of scarlet. 


Shown by Mr. С. ENGELMANN, Saffron 
Walden. 

Carnation Sir P.  Sassoon. — А splendid 
variety of fine form and large size. The 
colour is rich deep crimson. Shown by 


Messrs. S. Low AND Co. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Viola gracilis Moonlight, shown by Messrs. 
Bees, is a charming pale cream yellow 
variety suitable for the rock garden. Iris 
Moonlight, from Mr. W. R. Dykes, is a 
big, bold-bearded Iris with blush standard 
and pink falls, the latter veined with pale 
yellowish-brown at the base and having a 
golden crest. Oreocharis Forrestii is a lowly 
plant with a rosette of crinkled Ramondia 
foliage and numerous little spikes of yellow, 
tubular flowers, slightly constricted behind 
the five-lobed mouth. This last was shown 
by Mr. A. К. BuLLEY, as was a specimen 
of Polemonium confertum. LIONEL DE 
RorHscHiLD, Esq., showed a fine hardy 
scarlet Azalea named John Jennings, a seed- 
ling, and also a wide-flowered yellow seedling 
named George Reynolds; these names are 
those of Mr. Rothschild’s gardeners at Ascot 
and Gunnersbury Park respectively. Stellaria 
chamaejasme was well shown by F. C. STERN, 
Esq., Montague Square. 

Messrs. Watson AND Sons, Killiney, again 
showed their pretty new Broom—Cytisus 
Dorothy Walpole, and a bright variety named 
Cytisus Killiney. 

Roses. 


Obviously all Roses shown at this date 
are from under glass, and the weather this 
Spring has been anything but favourable to 
the best results, so that the exhibits of Roses 
were scarcely so good as usual. This, not- 
withstanding, the displays of these flowers 
were very pleasing, and much interest was 
taken in them by visitors, who seemed 
especially anxious to see the newer intro- 
ductions. 


Messrs. ALLENS, Norwich, had superbly 
flowered Roses in pots, their tall Rambling 
varieties being magnificently flowered. And 
equally good were the smaller Polyantha 
varieties, which included the new Orango 
King, that showed to advantage against the 
deep crimson La Reine Elizabeth, which is 
also new, with White Echo on either side, 
which was appropriately placed. Vases of 
cut blooms included Columbia, America, 
grand blooms; Hoosier Beauty, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, and Albertine, a new 
copper-salmon Wichuraiana variety with 
glossy foliage. Violetta, a new French Rose, 


opening violet, but fading quickly to magenta | 


is not likely to be in popular demand, for 
it is after the Veilchenblau type. 


Mr. Cuas. TURNER showed Roses in associ- 
ation with Lilacs, the latter occupying the 
foreground of the exhibit. The Roses in- 
cluded many choice sorts and the group 
was built up to form a bank, without any 
degree of stiffness. Notable sorts were Mrs. 
Geo. Shawyer, Hugh Dickson, Sovereign, 
Comte de Rochemur, Miss Flora Mitten, and 
Mme. Melaine Soupert. 


Mr. ЕгївнлА J. Hicks displayed on a dwarf, 
semi-circular dias, a fine selection of Roses, 
the exhibit forming the end setting of one 
of the largest tents. A few tall standards 
were employed as foils, but the group was 
not overdone with these. The centre con- 
sisted of a circular group of fine flowered 

t Roses of such beautiful sorts as Dean 
Hole, Clovelly, a new pink variety; Frau 
Karl Druschki, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, and 
Joseph Welch, with the polyantha varieties 
Orleans and Ellen Poulsen as an_ edging. 
Grouped in the foreground were splendidly 
flowered plants of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
Mrs. George Norwood, Mrs. Elisha Hicks, 
Premier, Molly Sharman Crawford, Margaret 
Horton, and Victor Tausendschon. Numerous 
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fine Polyantha varieties were worked into 


the scheme. 


Messrs. W. PAuL AND Son, Waltham Cross, 
staged a fine exhibit of pot Roses, making 
a feature of -tall weeping standards of such 
varietics as American Pillar, Waltham Rival, 
The Beacon, a dark flowered form of 
American Pillar; White Dorothy Perkins, and 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber. The base of the group 
was filled with well-flowered pot plants of Tea, 
Hybrid Tea ‘and Hybrid Perpetual sorts, of 
which were specially noticed Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, fine clear pink; Agnes Glover, dark 
red ; William Bowyer, scarlet ; Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Tresham Gilby and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 


Messrs. BEN. R. Cant AND SONS showed 
Roses on a table with a dark velvet ground. 
Sovereign, Covent Garden, Padré, and Phoebe 
were arranged towards the front in groups, 
with taller Ramblers as a background. 


Messrs. W. CUTBUSH AND бох arranged, 
as a corner exhibit, a display of Polyantha 
Roses which this firm grows so well and 
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has exhibited most effectively at these shows 
for a great number of years. Their method 
of carpeting a large area with these pretty 
dwarf Roses, with taller plants here and 
there for relief, is most effective and praise- 


worthy. On this occasion they showed well- 
flowered plants of the new Salmon Queen, 
Echo (like a dwarf Tausendschon), Greta 


Kluis, George Elger, golden-apricot; Mrs. W. 
H. Cutbush, soft pink, a floriferous sort; 
Edith Cavell; Rudolph Kluis, гей; and Jessie. 


Mr. GEonaE Prince staged Roses in 
variety, which included Hoosier Beauty, 
C. E. Shea, Los Angeles, Souvenir de 


Claudius Pernet and Phyllis Bide, а new 
climbing Polyantha variety, with coppery- 
rose coloured buds fading to pale pink when 
fully expanded. 

Messrs. F. CANT AND Co. show many ex- 
hibition blooms in their exhibit of Roses in 
the Orchid tent. Choice blooms of Comtesse 
de Cassagne, Capt. F. S. Harvey Cant, Henry 
Nevard, a new H.T. variety; апа Betty 
Uprichard, with numerous pretty Polyantha 
and Wichuraiana varieties were features in a 
very pleasing exhibit. 

A small exhibit of Roses was 
Messrs. WHEATCROFT Bros. 

The Rev. PEMBERTON had a bright bank 
of Polyantha and Wichuraiana varieties, such 
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as Echo, pink, White Echo, Pemberton’s 
White Rambler, Chatillon, rose-pink, and 
Eblouissant. 


Sweet Peas. 


Of all flowers no greater advance has been 
made in recent years than with the Sweet Pea, 
and the improvement, though necessarily 
slower than a few years ago, continues, во 
that something better is usually forthcoming 
at each Chelsea Show, and on this occasion 
there were several new sorts that growers will 
wish to include in their collections. Few other 
flowers include such rich colourings аз the 
different sorts of Sweet Peas, and none lend 
themselves better for exhibiting. 


Messrs. ALEX. DicKsoN AND SONS contri- 
buted a beautiful display of Sweet Peas set 
up in large baskets of fancy design. 
The group was commendable in that ample 
space was allowed to give full value to 
each sort displayed. It was an exhibit of a 
unique character and a new method of 
displaying these charming flowers. There 


a 


BY MR. H. J. JONES AT THE 
SHOW. 
were some thirty .distinct sorts, including 


three novelties in Blue Bird, a choice blue 
sort; Pink Perfection, an improved Hawl- 
mark Pink and Flambeau, orange-scarlet. 
Others especially fine were Powerscourt, 
lavender; Tangerine, orange; Lucifer, cerise, 
and Rosamond, cerise-pink. 

DonBiE AND Co. showed forty 
of Sweet Peas, representing the 
sorts in cultivation. The exhibit 
took the form of a terraced stand with 
wings, on which, amidst the greenery of 
Palms and Asparagus Sprengeri, tall epergnes 
of Sweet Peas showed to great advantage, 
a dark velvet background enhancing the 
effect. Amongst the better known sorts the 
most outstanding were Melba, Mrs. Тош 
Jones, Tangerine and Constance Hinton, 
whilst the novelties and newer varieties 
included Youth, picotee edge, blush ground; 
Royal Sovereign, deep orange; Rose Maiden, 
salmon-rose; Ruby, ruby-carmine; Магу 
Rose; Granadier, orange-scarlet, and W. J. 
Unwin, pink with a salmon flush. 


Messrs. ANDREW IRELAND AND HITCHCOCK 
staged twenty-four varieties of Sweet Peas 
representing some of the latest novelties. 
Their new variety, The Beacon, is the largest 
and deepest coloured of the orange-coloured 
varieties—a great advance on existing sorts; 


Messrs. 
varicties 
choicest 
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Moonbeam is a very pretty Sweet Pea with 


mauvy-purple wings and a_lavender-lilac 
standard; Mme. Sarah Grand, a beautiful 


rich ivory-coloured Sweet Pea was shown in 
fine form, and others especially good were 
Lord Lascelles, lavender;  Mascotts White, 
Mascotts Ingman and Annie Ireland. There 
were also several seedling varieties of much 
promise, but these were unnamed. 


AND SONS exhibited a 
Peas, as distinct from 
their large exhibit. It was a very imposing 
display tastefully arranged, and included a 
selection of the best varieties in cultivation. 


Messrs. SUTTON 
collection of Sweet 


Mr. J. STEVENSON arranged a collection of 
Sweet Peas, all varieties of his raising. 
His latest novelties were Charming, deep 
rose; Felicity, blush - pink, Grandeur, rosy 
purple; Coralline, orange-cerise, and Venus, 


cream-pink, all varieties of high merit. 
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novelties was a sport of Carola, a well-formed 
flower of deep red colour with terra-cotta 
striations. 


Messrs. STUART Low anp Co. had a most 
dainty exhibit of perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
flowers that lend themseives splendidly for 
decorative cffect, and the use of bronze 
baskets of a very ornamental character in 
which the blooms were displayed was in 
first-rate taste. These pretty baskets оп 
stands and staging contained generous sheaves 
of flowers of high quality, and the various 
varieties were arranged to give a splendid 
colour scheme. The use of greenery and a 
dark velvet background served to enhance 
the effect. Notable sorts were Eileen Low, 
Lady Inverforth, light and dark salmon 
respectively ; Sir Philip Sassoon, a very large 
crimson flower with smooth edged petals; 
White Pearl, said to be disease-resisting ; 
Hon. Charlotte Knollys, a very large crimson- 





FIG. 138.-VIEW IN MESSRS. R. 


WALLACE 


AND СОЗ LILY GARDEN AT THE 


CHELSEA SHOW. 


Messrs. ROBERT BorToN & Son showed 
varieties of Sweet Peas which were unsur- 
passed for quality by any others in the Show. 
The blooms were arranged in big gold baskets 
and {dainty epergnes, and made а delightful 
display.% The varieties included: Supreme, 
Wizard, lAngele, Daffodil, Mammoth, and 
Constance Hinton. 


Messrs. J. CARTER & Co. had numerous 
fine vases of Sweet Peas in the Orchid tent, 
representing a selection of choice varieties, 
all well grown. 


Carnations. 


Carnations have advanced in public favour 
since the introduction of the perpetual- 
flowering type, and there are no flowers more 
suited for making a brilliant display at shows. 
They include almost every colour and іп 
addition many of the sorts are delightfully 
fragrant. 


Mr. С. ENGELMANN contributed а big 
exhibit of Carnations of the perpetual-flower- 
ing type, in all some seven thousand blooms. 
The quality was of the highest, and full 
advantage was taken of the fine position— 
one- end of the large tent—to make a grand 
display of these popular flowers. There were 
one hundred and three varieties, and all were 
shown in the very finest condition. Amongst the 


scarlet perpetual Malmaison variety; Susan 
Pam, vivid cerise, and  Arnos Grove, a 
daintily tinted flower of mauve-hcliotrope 


stippled with French-grey. 


Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. arranged a group 
of perpetual-flowering Carnations, their exhibit 
being disposed along the side of the tent 
and forming a series of panels, the flowers 
showing to advantage against a ground of 
black velvet. The effect was enhanced by 
the use of handsome receptacles—fine specimens 
of ceramic ware, which permitted the display 
of the choicest varieties in huge sheaves. 
Other smaller, dainty receptacles were filled 
with richly coloured blooms, and а hanging 
basket or two of Carnations was а happy 
touch, so that with the greenery of Palms, 
Ferns, and Asparagus Sprengeri a beautiful 
and much admired effect resulted. The 
exhibit embraced the pick of this type of 
Carnation, some seventy sorts being included. 
Amongst the newer varieties were Coral Glow, 
Eldorado, white flushed pink; Laddie, Salmon 


Beauty, Circe, lavender and cerise, and 
George Allwood, pale pink. As a separate 
exhibit this firm displayed their Dianthus 


Allwoodii on a series of stone terraces, with 
ornamental stone vases, and panels of grass 
to divide the different kinds. 'Thus arranged 
these most floriferous garden plants were 
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charming; such sorts as Beatrice, salmon- 


red (new); Elizabeth, blush salmon; Barbara, 
crimson; Arthur, rose du Barri; Alfred, 
the best white sort; Joan, pink; Susan, 
blush mauve with a dark centre, and Hugh, 
purple, contributing a wealth of floral beauty. 

Messrs. KEITH Luxrognp. AND Co. exhibited 
varieties of perpetual-flowering Carnations 
very effectively arranged in epergnes with 
suitable greenery. It was a very choice 
exhibit and the blooms of Topsy, crimson ; 
Tangerine, Cheerful,  rosy-cerise; Coquette, 
Mrs. Walter Hemus, Bona,  salmon-pink ; 
Aviator and others were of the finest 
quality. 

Mr. F. W. Stymour, Finchley, showed a 
small collection of Border Carnations of such 
fine sorts as Rosalind, The Crey Douglas, 
Highland Mary, Salmon Clove, Gondolier, 
Cleopatra and Lady Shackleton. 


The Hon. GEORGE HERBERT, Knoyle House, 
Salisbury (gr. Mr. J. F. Page), showed Car- 
nations grown under glass, including Red 
Corola, Alice, Triumph, Baroness de Brienen, 
and White Wonder, all very artistically 
arranged in white vases. 


Mr. JAMES Doveras showed fifty varieties 
of border Carnations, flowers with which he 
excels in both growing and showing. On 
this occasion the blooms were even better 
than he usually shows them, and included 
magnificent specimens of Lt. Shackleton, The 
Grey Douglas, E. G. Quick, a fine purplish- 
lavender Carnation; Snowline, Viceroy, Maréchal 


Niel, Prima Donna, Gondolier and Purple 
Clove. 
Mr. C. Н. HERBERT showed his beautiful 


hardy perpetual-flowering Pinks for which he 
has obtained one or more awards during the 
past few seasons. "These are delightful flowers 
for the garden, and they are as continuous 
in flowering out-of-doors as perpetual varieties 
are under glass. The varieties Red Indian, 
Gertrude, Mrs. G. Walker, Model, Progress, 
Vietory, Princess of Wales, and Queen Mary 
appealed to us most. | 

Messrs. ANDREW, IRELAND AND HITCHCOCK 
showed their new Dianthus Mascott with clear 
salmon Howers on stiff stems. It is a promis- 
ing pot plant for market, and was raised from 
Scarlet Beauty Sweet William crossed with 
a border Carnation. It received the R.H.S8. 
Award of Merit at the last Chelsea Show, 
and a Provisional F.C.C. of the British Florists’ 
Fedération on the 26th inst. : 

Begonias. 

The customary display of Begonias from 
Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON was fully 
equal to the high standard the west 
country seems to have set. Their splendid 
exhibit was composed very largely of double- 
flowered varieties, and while the blooms were 
of great size, the quality was so high that 
there was not the slightest suggestion of 
coarseness. In size and form these Begonia 
blooms approximated Camellias and they 
embraced many entrancing’ shades of colour. 
Where the general quality is so high it 
becomes a difficult matter to select any for 
special mention, but we feel that the fol- 
lowing may be taken as fairly representative 
of the whole: Lady Cory, Pavlova and 
Irene Tanbling, orange shades; Grace Hilda 
Langdon and Queen of the Belgians, shades 


of pink; King Albert, J. W. Pyman and 
Lord Methuen, crimsons; Реасе, cream. 
Overhead there were hanging baskets of 


such graceful free-flowering sorts as Mollie, 


Gladys, Stella and Eunice. A smaller, but 
choice collection was set up by Messrs. 
BASTIN AND Son. This included the new 


Mrs. K. Lane, a magnificent double-flowered 


variety of perfect form and deep rose 
colouring. Mrs. J. Wilson, Princess Louise 
and Earl Stanhope, of the  large-flowered 


doubles were also of great merit. Along the 
front of the exhibit there was a row of 
the dwarf bedding Begonias which combine 


with daintiness freedom of flowering. Flam- 
boyant, rich crimson; Phosphorescens, bright 
scarlet; and Mme. Helen Harms, pale 


yellow, were admirable, 
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Hardy Flowers. 


As usual the displays of hardy flowers 
Were numerous and interesting, and in spite 
of the backward season there was a pro- 
fusion of subjects. 


Messrs. TUCKER AND Sons made a brilliant 
display of Alpines planted amongst rocks 
arranged on а full length of tabling. In- 
cluded amongst a wide range of plants were 
a pure white form of Ramondia pynenaica ; 
Oxalis adenophylla, in large masses, Daphne 
Cneorum album, a very dainty form of this 
sweetly-smelling shrub, which will doubtless 
prove a striking plant for the rock garden; 
the hardy Orchis Morio, in many shades of 
colour; Meconopis Prattii, a distinct Hima- 
layan species, growing about eighteen inches 


high and bearing racemes of blue flowers 
with conspicuous white stamens; M. integri- 
folia, yellow ; and Dianthus microlepis 


rumelicus, a lovely plant producing its pink 
flowers in abundance. Verbascums Cotswold 
Queen and Cotswold Beauty are two 
excellent Mulleins, the former possessing 
large spikes of apricot-buff flowers, while 
the latter is of a striking coppery-rose hue. 


Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND Crisp, LTD., 
furnished a rock garden with a variety of 
plants and included among the  Saxifragas 
were the new S. caterhamensis, with white 
flowers, spotted red; S. carniolica, possessing 
long racemes of white flowers; S. longifolia, 
in fine form; 8. lantoscana, a beautiful 
species of the encrusted type with freely- 
borne white flowers and S. sendtneri, a 
graceful pink-flowered plant. 

Armeria Vindictive, à very striking Sea 
Pink, with large carmine flowers, was shown 
with effect by Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND 
Co., who also displayed Pentstemon Davidsoni, 
with rose coloured flowers; Edraianthus 
serpyllifolius, with silvery foliage and pale 
purple flowers; Phlox Douglasii, pale mauve, 


and Dianthus neglectus, one of the best 
species, with rose-coloured blooms. 
Apart from the outside rock garden, Mr. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT also contributed an indoor 


group (Fig. 141) in which figured specimens 
of Juniperus hibernica compressa, masses of 
Aquilegia glandulosa, Saxifraga umbrosa 


primuloides, Elliotts var.—an exquisite form 
of the London Pride and a native of the 
Pyrenees—with Celmisia Munroi, with large 
white flowers; Oxalis enneaphylla, and a 
collected form of Myosotis alpestris. Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE showed many excellent 
things, chief among which were Saxifraga 
;sther. a hybrid between 5. aizoon lutea 
and S. cochlearis lingulata. The flowers are 
of a soft yellow shade, spotted with red 
and borne in graceful spikes. Hose pumila 
was also shown; it is a dwarf plant 
growing about nine inches high and carrying 
double-pink flowers, while other good things 
were Geum  Borisii, a free-flowering species 
with orange-scarlet flowers; Gazania montana, 


cream, blotched with black marks at the 
base of the petals; Oxalis adenophylla, a 
Chilian species with  rose-coloured flowers 
and grey foliage; and Saxifraga  bronchialis 


stellarina, with creamy-white flowers. 


Messrs. (GAVIN JONES AND ÍINGWERSEN 
showed: many rarities, including the true 


form of Saxifraga lingulata, a splendid plant 
producing gracefully arching spikes of white 
flowers; Arnica montana, the Mountain 
Tobacco, a very valuable species with 
orange-yellow flowers; Campanula  Stevenii, 
the flowers of which are funnel-shaped, 
and silvery-blue in colour, the whole plant 
growing to a height of about nine inches; 
Androsace lactea, with pure white flowers 
and neat habit; Silene monochorum, white, 
and Tulipa persica, with — bronze-yellow 
flowers, as many аз four blooms being 
produced on the branching stems. Of rare 
native plants there were Gentiana verna, 
Primula farinosa, Anemone Pulsatilla, Are- 
naria verna, of very dwarf and compact 
habit and with white flowers, and the dainty 
Spleenwort Fern, Asplenium vernum. 
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A very charming display of hardy plants 
was contributed by Mr. F. С. Woop and 
particularly outstanding plants were Silene 
alpestris, a mass of white flowers, the petals 
of which are notched and shining green 
foliage; Helianthemum Jubilee, with rich 
golden-yellow flowers; Campanula Stevenii 
nana, a dainty form of dwarf habit and 
with blue flowers; Sedum coeruleum, the 
Blue  Stonecrop: Heuchera  trellioides, а 
graceful pink flower used in pleasing con- 
junction with the pale blue Veronica 
gentianoides and plants of Mimulus hybridus 


in mixed colours, amongst which was the 
variety Ruby, with rich  scarlet-crimson 
flowers. 
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FIG. 139.—MR. G. 9. WHITELEGG's ROCK 


Primroses and Polyanthuses were displayed 
with effect by Messrs. STORRIE AND NTORRIE, 
who included in the group large baskets 
filled with their magnificent Invincible Strains. 


There were baskets of  Auriculas and the 
beautiful Giant Border Polyanthuses in a 
wide range of colour, and the  Cowslip, 
Primula veris was to be seen in most 
delightful colours. An exquisite strain of 
Aquilegias was also included in the group, 


the flowers being of immense size and freely 
produced. Scotland Yet, scarlet and yellow, 
and England's Glory, a cool, soft shade of 
rose were two excellent named sorts. 
Adjacent to their ‘Iris walk" Messrs. 
WALLACE AND Co. constructed a charming 
glen of Liliums (Fig. 138), prettily arranged 
amongst a setting of hardy Ferns and 
ornamental foliaged shrubs. L. regale was 
represented by fine clumps, and hybrids of 
L. Martagon were to be seen in abundance, 
including Mrs. R. O. Backhouse and Sutton 
Court. The bright scarlet L. tenuifolium was 
also included together with varietal forms 
of L. Thunbergianum (elegans), three of the 
best being Orange Queen, bright orange- 
yellow; biligulatum, orange; alutaceum, pale 
orange heavily spotted with dark purple. 
The Orange Lily, L. croceum, of sturdy 
growth and .orange-yellow flowers, spotted 
black; L. testaceum (excelsum) yellow tinged 
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with dull red; L. Farreri, white with reflexed seg- 
ments spotted red; L. philippinense formosum, 
a graceful plant with long, white, slender 
trumpet, and delightful forms of L. umbell- 
atum were all to be seen in perfect 


condition. Combined with this exhibit were 
large colonies of moisture loving plants of 
which Primula Lissadell, P. Beesiana, Cypri- 
pedium acaule, Roscoea  cautiloides and 
Dodecantheons in variety were  plentifully 
represented. 

Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON staged 
bold masses of Delphiniums in splendid con- 
dition. The plants were of great strength 
in the stem and carrie large and closely 
set spikes of blooms. Millicent Blackmore 


EXHIBIT AT THE CHELSEA SHOW. 


is a striking variety with large lilac and 
blue flowers with black centres, while Mrs. 
Townley Parker, pale blue, white centre; 
Mrs. Christie Miller, white; King Bladud, 
deep purplish blue; The Shah, rose-purple, 
and Blue Boy, dark blue with white centre 
are a few of the thirty-six varieties represented 
in the group. 


Combined with their collection of hardy 
Ferns and Irises (Fig. 142), Messrs. AMos 
PERRY AND Co. showed hardy plants in 


abundance and included in the vast assemblage 
were large colonies of Lewisia Howellii ; hybrids 
of Aquilegia coerulea in many colours ; Cheir- 
anthus Rossii, purple-rose; Heuchera hybrida 
Rose Queen, a  free-flowering form with 
pretty clear rose bells; Polygonum  Bistorta 
alba rosea, a handsome plant with. large 
spikes of pink blooms; and Geum _ Borisii 
hydbrida, a cross between G. Borisii and G. 
Heldreichi, with large orange-scarlet flowers. 


Messrs. G. GIBSON AND Co. arranged a 
circular ground group of Poppies, Myosotis, 
Primulas, and Tollius in variety, while from 
Messrs. JOHN Еоввеѕз (Hawick), LTD., came 
the scarlet Dahlia Coltness Gem, Violas in 


variety, and East Lothian Stocks in white, 
erimson, lavender, and scarlet shades. 
Messrs. №. 


рш were contributed by 
Н. RoGers AND Co., and in the display 
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were good specimens of Philesia buxifolia, 
rose-scarlet; Abelia floribunda, with long, rose 
tubular flowers; Meconopsis aurantiaca flore 
pleno, double, orange-scarlet flowers; Arenaria 
montana, with large, white flowers | and 
charming specimens of Cupressus obtusa, 
caespitosa and С. о. tetragona minima, two 
pigmy plants with dark green foliage. 


FIG. 140.—VIEW IN MESSRS. G. 
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Messrs. JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
Lrp., set up a display of Alpines, among 
which were masses of Cypripedium acaule, 
Primula Veitchii, Delphinium nudicaule, bright 
scarlet; Linum arboreum, а sub-shrubby 
species with yellow flowers; and Pentstemon 
Bridgei, with lavender-mauve flowers borne in 
profusion. Messrs. SKELTON AND KIRBY 
planted а piece of rockwork with Aquilegias, 
Sedums and Phloxes in variety, and a group 
of hardy flowers was staged by Messrs. 
SHEPPARD’s, who showed Aquilegia coerulea, 
Potentilla argentea, Antirrhinum Asarina, and 
Achillea argentea in good form. 


Messrs. GODFREY AND Sons brought a 


collection of brightly coloured Lupins, and 
Violas were staged in variety by Messrs. 
JARMIN AND Co., and included тапу 
delightful varieties of V. gracilis, including 
Butterfly, violet-blue; Gold Crest, primrose 
yellow; V. gracilis compacta, violet with 


white eye; and Dainty, violet-blue. <A 
collection of Alpines was exhibited by Messrs. 
J. CHEAL AND Sons, of which Globularia 
trichosantha, blue; Iris susiana, Linaria 
allida, a delightful Italian species; and 
Erodium Reichardii, with finely cut foliage 
flowers 
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and white 


Mr. E. 
yellow Primula 
purple; Geum siberica, 
Cypripedium Calceolus, yellow ; 
C. VICKERS showed a 
long - spurred Aquilegias 
flowers. The colours 
the blooms жеге 


freedom. 


The MAYTHAM GARDENS display of hardy 
flowers arranged on the ground at once 
drew attention and evoked admiration, for 
there were many delightful colour schemes 
chosen with artistic taste. Varieties of 
golden Trolliuses were blended with the 
purplish - blue Statice profusa, while the 
salmon-coloured Gladiolus Erasmus and Jost 
van der Vandel were held in relief by 
purple Irises. The pale yellow Primula lutea 
was arranged with һе grey  foliaged 


showed the charming 
luteola, P. vittata, rose 
orange-scarlet; and 
and Mr. V. 
captivating strain of 

with mammoth 
were varied and 
borne with great 
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Artemeria arborea, and there were masses 
of the pale blue Veronica Hulkeana, Viola 
Blue, a delightful shaded light and dark 
blue variety interspersed with Centaurea 
candidissima and Artemisia maritima. Other 
choice subjects were Paeonia Avant Garde, 
Xiphium 
Viola 


a pretty cream-buff, single flower; 
yellow ; 


Iris Hart Nibbrig, -blue and 
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FIG. 141.—MR. CLARENCE 
CHELSEA 
Arkwright Ruby, bronze-rel; and Cytisus 
Dallimorei. The same firm also showed a 


collection of Hydrangeas in blue, white, and 
pink shades. 


Mr. Maurice PRICHARD showed а highly 
decorative group of Miscellaneous hardy 
flowers arranged in a semi-circular space, and 
the large masses of Hemerocallis, Lupins, 
'Trolliuses, Eremuri,  Primulas апі Irises 





ELLIOTT'S ALPINE 
SHOW. 
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made a bright splash of colour. Just opposite 
the same firm planted a rock garden with 
many choice plants including Erinus alpinus 
albus, Edrianthus serphyllifolius alba violacea, 
pale blue; Saponaria capnoides splendidissima, 
rose; Linaria Cymbalaria alba compacta, white ; 
and Campanula Allionii, blue. 


The group arranged by Mr. T. CARLISLE 
comprised of а large Tener of Lupins 
including Happiness, purple; Firefly, bright 
rose; Downer's Delight, pink; Geum Orange- 
man, Rheum palmatum rubrum, with feathery 
spikes of cream flowers, and  Pentstemon 
Bridgei, lavender-mauve. 


Rare hardy plants were provided in the 
collection from Messrs. ВЕЕз, Ltd., including 
Celmisia spectablis argentea, white; Roscoea 
humeana, rose-purple, and К. cautlioides, 
yellow; Primula chrysopa, pale lavender, and 
P. Forrestii, with drooping heads of glorious 
golden-yellow. There were also masses of 
Lilium regale, Campanula Telham Beauty, 
Lupins, a fine strain of Aquilegias, Irises, 
Pyrethrums and other subjects in this very 
extensive and charming group. 


Messrs. JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP 
showed the stately Eremurus Elwesianianus, 
pale pink, and E. Lovely, white, in grand 
form, and the many varieties of Lupins were 
pleasingly arranged. These included Delight, 
rose; Sunshine, clear yellow; Fascination, 
lilac and white; Dresden China, blush; 
Happiness, purple, and Queen of the West, 
rose-lilac. Irises,  Delphiniums Aquilegias, 
Verbascums and other’ hardy flowers 
were also included in this very excellent 
group. | 

Delphiniums in good condition and ex- 
ceedingly well grown were staged by Messrs. 
HEwrrTS, Ltd.; the choicest varieties were 
La Danube, rose-lilac; Star of Langport, pale 


— 
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blue; Sister Clare, blue and lilac; Queen of 
the Belgians, azure-blue; Blue Boy, pale 
blue, and Joy Bells, rose-lilac. The yellow 
Iris cajanus and I. Rembrandt, blue, together 
with Tulips in variety were also included 
in the group. 

Anemone St. Brigid was shown by Messrs. 
HEAMSBOTTOM AND Co., the flowers were of 
fine size and used with ‘decorative effect. 
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Messrs. PRICHARD AND Co. showed Alpines 
in pots which had no rockwork to aid 
them and relied for power of attraction on 
their intrinsic variety, Campanula nitida alba, 


Achillea Prichardii, Pratia ~ angulata and 
Pentstemon Menziesii Douglasii were a few 
of the choicest plants. 

Cassiope, bright cerise; Edward УП. 


crimson; Langport Knight, pink; and Prince of 
Wales were charming Pyrethrums staged by 


Messrs. KELWAY AND Son, who also exhibited 
Blue Pet, Miss  Leiteh anl Mauve Queen 
Lurins. 


Violas arranged in shallow trays and bowls 
were effectively grouped by Mr. W. YANDELL 
and a few of the best flowers were W. H. 
Woodcote, pale lavender; Moseley Perfection, 
large deep yellow; Mrs. Fisher, violet blue 
shaded white: Royal Scot, violet; J. V. 
Macdonald, white; and Springwell Bronze, a 
very rich bronze-red flower. Mr. H. HEMSLEY 
included Campanula muralis, Linum arborea, 
Hieria elegans, rose purple, and Anemone 
rivularis; while from Messrs. HARKNESS AND 
Co. came the charming Iceland Poppy, 
Tangerine, of brilliant orange colour together 
with masses of Heucheras, Pansies, Trollius 
and Funkias. 


The Misses HOPKINS arranged a small rock 
garden planted with Primulas, Phloxes, and 
Saxifrages and Messrs. PULHAM AND бох 
showed Chrysogonum virginianum, yellow ; 
Saxifraga cochlearis major, Anthyllis montana 
rubra and Daphne Cneorum. 


Messrs. LAIRD AND Dickson showed many 
charming plants and of particular merit were 
the large masses of Primula muscarioides, 
purple; | Ranunculus amplicaulis, white ; 
Anemone alpina, white; and Aster staticifolia, 
blue. Messrs. G. REvTHE showed shrubs and 
Alpines, and among the latter were fine 
clumps of Cypripedium pubescens, and C. Cal- 
ceolus, Primula Aileen Airoon in quantity, 
Haberlea Ferdinandi-Coburgii, and the rose- 
purple Incarvillea grandiflora. 


Many rare species and Primula hybrids were 
brought by Dr. MACWATT, and a few of the 
best were P. anisodora, crimson purple; Р. 
Rusbyii, rose-purple; P. florida, with dainty 
purple flowers; P. seclusa, ‘rose purple with 


deeply coloured centre; and P. biserrata, 
yellow. 

' The old double white Narcissus, Heuchera 
tiarellioides, Daisies and Polyanthuses were 


displayed in large masses by Mr. G. A. 
MILLEN, and stately Lupins, including Downer's 
Delight, Mount Everest, Nimrod, Downer’s 
Pink Pearls, and Snowfall, were magnificently 
shown by Mr. R. G. Downer. 


Messrs. CARTER PAGE & Co. had a striking 
group of Dahlias, and never before have we 
seen this flower at this season of the year 
displayed in such perfection. All the sections 
were represented, and noteworthy varieties 
were: Mrs. Warnaar, white; Mr. Dresseheys, 
silvery pink; Nanny Van Waveren, lilac rose; 
Nora Bell, crimson; Vrijbuiter, dark red; 
Midas, yellow: and Dr. Rose, salmon rose. 


In addition to their other groups of flowers, 
Messrs. CHEAL AND Co. also displayed a group 
of Dahlias, and included among them were 
Novelty, fiery scarlet; Cheal’s White; Mrs. E. 
Palmer, orange red: and the popular Crawley 
Star and White Star. 

Messrs. BAKERS constructed an hexagonal 
formal garden with raised stone walls and 
central path. In the borders were planted 
many choice su! jects, including colonies of 
Delphinium Lady Faire, lilae blue with white 
centre; Trollius Goliath, a large -pale yellow 
bloom; and Violas, Cytisus, Lupins, Irises 
and Primulas in variety. 

A very striking splash of colour was pro- 
vided by the exhibit from Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE, 
who enployed flowering shrubs with effect, 
and interplanted them with masses of Poly- 
gonum divaricatum, feathery spikes of cream 
flowers; Primula Unique and P. Mrs. Berkeley, 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium album; and Pae- 
onies and Lupins in fine array. Along the 
back of the group the tall spikes of Eremurus 


robustus alba and E. 
conspicuously. 


r. Elwesianus figured 
Hardy flowers were shown by 


Messrs. OLIVER AND HUNTER, and Geum 
Borisii, Primula Littoniana, P. Red Hugh, 


and l. Susiana, were all to be found in per- 
fect condition, while Messrs. В. LADHAMs, 
Lrp., were responsible for a large group of 
flowers, principal place being given to Heu- 
chera Pink Pearl, Primula japonica Etna, 
Geum Apricot and Erigeron aurantiacum. 
Messrs. BOWELL AND SKARRATT made a 
feature of hardy Orchids, including O. fusca 
while Cypripedium acaulis and C. pubescens, 


together with Astragalus marsilliensis, 
Potentilla ambigua, and Symphyandra 
Wanneri were to be seen in excellent 
condition. 

Messrs. W. Wers, Junr. showed a wide 
range of plants and particularly attractive 
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are of а pleasing rose shade with bronze 
purplish falls. Magnifica was also a stately 
variety with stems five feet tall and bearing 


large flowers with soft,  rose-lilac upright 
petals and rose-purple falls. Lord of June, 
pale blue standards and deep blue falls; 


Mrs. Neubronner, yellow ; Queen of May, rose- 
pink; Alcazar, a mammoth variety with 
bluish standards and velvety — rose-purple 
falls; Viking. blue standards and fal's of the 
same colour;  Isolene, rose-apricot, а very 
charming variety; and Crusader Blue. Some 
very charming unnamed seedlings of the 
Regelio-cyclus section were also included in 
this charming group. 


Messrs. R. WaLLACE AND Co. made a 
very charming lris Walk, the wide, winding 
path being planted on each side with masses 
of Irises, chiefly of the Germanica section, 
and backed with ornamental shrubs. The 
effect produced was most pleasing and 


FIG. 142—HARDY FERNS EXHIBITED BY MR. AMOS PERRY AT THE 
CHELSEA. SHOW. 
to numerous varieties of Trolliuses, Lupins refreshing. Among the many varieties were 
and Poppies. Dream, the pinkest Iris and very free: 
Messrs. GEORGE JACKMAN AND Co. made Duke of Bedford, a tall growing plant of 


an effective circular group of flowers” and 
used, with other subjects, Lupins, Delphin- 
iums,  Aquilegias, Irises and Poppies іп 
delightful combination. 

Mr. H. CLARKE was represented by a 
bright display of Violas of which Drummer 
Wilson, yellow and blue; Master Banks, 
lemon yellow; Mrs. James Scalley, pure 
white edged blue; Mrs. J. Mason, cream 
and blue, and Lady Knox, pale yellow, 
were a few of the best. 


Violas were also contributed by Mr. F. J. 


BELL, who showed Mrs. Stevenson, yellow 
edged with lilac; Miss Fisher, purple; 
Maude Bell, violet-blue; Orange Perfection, 
golden yellow, and Mrs. James Ritchie, 


white, in splendid condition. 
Irises. 

Collections of Irises were to be found in 
profusion, and Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND 
Co., contributed a most pleasing display ar- 
ranged on the ground slightly raised above the 


level. (Fig. 140.) Of the many varieties exhibited, 
Rosalba was one of the best. The standards 


deep violet colour; Lieut. A. Williamson. an 
American variety with large purplish blue 
falls and lavender-blue standards; Pioneer, 
reddish-purple; Thesius, a charming white 
flower; Queen Caterina, pale lavender-violet ; 
Dominion, of tall growth with light blue 
standards and well coloured purple falls; 
and Carthusian, bluish-lavender. 


Irises were also shown in abundance by 
Messrs. AMos PERRY AND Co. Here were to 
be found a delightful blending of I. germanica 
varieties with hardy Ferns, and prominent 
flowers were Titus, rose;  Abdera, blue; 
Cassandra, bronze-violet; and Kulan-Tith, 
blue. There were also numerous hybrids of 
Iris tenax, including I. tebract (tenax x 
bracteata) with buff and purple falls and 
primrose standards; and l. Watbract (Wat- 
soniana x bracteata), the falls of which 
are purple and maroon with  bronze-purple 
standards and conspicuous orange haft. 
Regelio-cyclus hybrids were represented by 
Una, rose-purple tinged with grey; Psyche, 
white ground beautifully veined with rose- 
purple; and Cassandra, large standard netted 
rose-purple with white falls marked with 
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purple veins and a heavy black blotch at 
the base. Luna Jis a; charming Oncocyclus 
variety of chocolate-purple colour with blue 
blotches on the falls. 


Messrs. BARR AND Sons had a pleasing 
group of Xiphium and rhizomatous Irises. 
Belonging to the former section were ex- 
cellent vases of С. Н. Hodges, white; 
Rembrandt, beautiful dark blue, orange 
spotted, very large; Rachel Raysch, blush 
and yellow; Yellow Queen, deep yellow; 
Вегкеу тег, blue and yellow; and Van der 
Helst, light yellow. Нооріапа is а very 
pretty Oncocyclus variety with pale blue 
flowers, and Kharput, violet standards and 
purple falls; Fontarabie, violet-purple; and 
Purple King, reddish - purple, are three good 
Gorminica varieties. 

The group from Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG 
contained many pretty  varietiesf among 
which were Lord of June, lavender blue 
standard and rich blue falls; Ivorine, ivory 
white; Isolene,  rose-mauve; Oriflamme, 
purplish blue, and Empress of India, with 
pale blue flowers. 


THE ORPINGTON NuRSERY COMPANY 
brought a large and comprehensive display 
which contained many unnamed seedlings of 
great charm. Among named varieties were 
the newer introductions of Mr. Dykes, and 
these included: Creten, a magnificent flower 
with violet-purple flowers; Moonlight, pale 





amber yellow standards and bluish falls; 
Istria, white and prettily veined, and 
Sapphire, a pretty shade of blue. There 


was also a large display of Florentina, with 
large white flowers. 


Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 


The principal exhibit of | miscellaneous 
stove plants was arranged by Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd., whose effort fully equalled 
that of bygone days when these handsome 
exotics were more common in our gardens 
than at present. Splendid specimens of 
Dracaena Victoria servel to draw attention 
to the merits and beauties of  dwarfer 
plants, often of gorgeous colouring. In the 
centre there was & magnificent specimen of 
Medinilla magnifica, bearing pendulous racemes, 
of rosy-flushed flowers, as large as a fair- 
sized bunch of Grapes. Even when out of 
flower the noble foliage of this stove plant 
makes it very desirable. Clerodendron Bal. 
fouriana was represented by several flori. 
ferous specimens. Gloriosa  Rothschildiana, 
another good stove climber, was also well 
shown. Many Cordylines (Dracaenas) and 
Codiaeums  (Crotons) were furnished with 
beautifully coloured foliage, added to the 
attractions of the collection. In the centre 
there was a considerable batch of Anthurium 
Lord Lambourne, bearing many large spathes 
of vivid colouring. Many Bromelias, Hoya 
carnosa, Caladiums of delicate beauty and 
Anoectochilus petola were also, as usual, 
well grown. 


Caladiums in quantity were well shown 
by Messrs. JOHN PEED АМО Son, the 
richly coloured varieties included John Peed, 
Argol, Singapore, and Red Ensign, can- 
didum, green and white, Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
with red spotting. Leopold and Mrs. 
Robson, of almost transparent  delicacy, 
were also of great beauty. Along the front 
of these large-foliaged varieties, there was a 
row of C. argyrites, the small useful sort 
which, a little time ago, was a scarce 
plant, though the companion, reddish C. 
minus erubescens, was not on view. 


the Caladiums, Messrs. 


number of 


In addition to 
Peep AND Sons exhibited a 
especially good doubled-flowered Peétunius. 
Hydrangeas, Gloxinias, Streptocarpus and 
specimens of Dracaena Victoria. А very 
good collection of, Caladiums was contri- 
buted by Henry В. Branpt, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. Н. Cook), Capenor, Nutfield, Surrey. 
The many well-grown plants inclu led speci- 
mens of John Peed, 


Mrs. John Box, 
Angustura, Rose Laing and argyrites. The 
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only collection of Palms was arranged by 
Messrs. ROBERT GREEN, Lrp. and this 
included many  well-grown examples. The 
tallest were of Kentia Belmoreana and K. 
Fosteriana, while there were goodly specimens 
of K. Dumoniana, which may be termed a 
more delicately graceful К. Fosteriana, 
Phoenix  HRoebellinii, P. canariensis, Cocos 
flexuosus, C. Yatay,  Rhapis flabelliformis, 
Chamaerops excelsis and Livistona Hoogen- 
dorpii. 

A very imposing display of greenhouse and 
hardy annuals grown under glass was made 
by Messrs. Sutron AND Sons (Fig. 135). 
An enormous number of plants was employed 
and the arrangement was very successful. 
Rarely, if ever, has the Reading firm had 
& better grown or more auccessfully displayed 
exhibit at the spring show. Space precludes 
mention of more than a tithe of the main 
desirable species and varieties, but perhaps 
the most noteworthy, were the Salpiglossis, 
which included, in addition to the usual 
strain which has beautifully marked flowers, 
and good yellow and dwarf blue types. 
Clarkia elegans was represented by Sutton’s 
Salmon-scarlet. Other kinds of more than 
average merit were Phlox Drummondii, 
Nemesias, Clerodendron fallax, Begonia 
Lloydii, Dimophotheca aurantiaca, and Cal. 
ceolarias. 


Near by Messrs. WEBB AND Sons had an 
attractive group of Stellata varieties of Cine- 
rarias, Schizanthus Giant Hybrids, Calceo- 
larias, Linaria hybrida Excelsior and double- 
flowered Begonias. | 


Messrs. CARTER AND Co. occupied а large 
central space with a massed display of green- 
house plants. The centre was composed of 
very floriferous Clarkia elegans variety and 
Schizanthus hybrids. Pink  Antirrhinums, 
what may be termed the Stellata Calceolarias, 
which bear flowers in great profusion, 
Petunia Queen of the Roses, and other desirable 
varieties ; Cinerarias, Gloxinias, double-flowered 
Begonias and Sweet Peas all helped to make 
a memorable exhibit. 


A magnificent strain of Schizanthus was 
exhibited by Messrs. WATKINS AND SIMPSON. 
This was noteworthy for the large size and 
rich colouring of the flowers as well as the 
size and freedom of the plants. On a table 
space Mr. A. DawxiNs associated a very 
good strain of Salpiglossis with Calceolaria 
Buttercup, a free-flowering yellow variety of 
great value. BARoN Bruno ScHRODER (gr. 
Mr. G. J. Henderson), The Dell Englefield 
Green, had a tastefully arranged group of 
Schizanthus and Calceolarias of various types, 
all the plants exhibiting very skilful 
cultivation. 


Fancy Pelargoniums were represented by 
sturdy floriferous plante in an exhibit by 
Messrs. W. GODFREY AND Sons. The chief 
sorts were Negro, Fire King, Fashion, 
Devonian, Cheerful and The Queen. Zonal 
Pelargoniums were staged by Messrs. JARMAN 
AND Co., and Mr. R. J. Case. The double- 
flowered varieties included Love, Achievement, 
Pasteur, and Ville de Poiteurs, while the 
best of the singles were E. Hockley, St. 
Louis, Dublin, and Cassiope. 


The richly-coloured Bougainvillea Mrs. Butt 
and B. Cypheri were prominent in an 
exhibit of hard-wooded greenhouse plants by 
Messrs. STUART Low Ахр Co. They also 
showed various Mimosas (Acacias) Clianthus 
magnifica and Hippeastrums. 

Cacti and other Succulent plants, mostly in 
small pots, were staged by Miss WORTH 
and Mr. SYDNEY SMITH. 


A magnificent group of Hydrangea Hortensia 
varieties was arranged in the big tent by Mr 
H. J. Jones. Above the massed heads of 
many excellent sorts he placed unusually 
large examples of  Etincelant, Gudrum and 
Medersachsen which made a telling display. 
Other sorts of value were Marechal Foch, 
Elmar, Parcival and Lancelot. These provided 
rich blue and bright pink colouring. On a 


table space the МАҮТНАМ GARDENS showed 
a useful collection of Hydrangeas in the best 
varieties. 


Ferns. 
Hardy Ferns, in beautiful condition were 
massed with superb effect with Irises 
and other hardy plants, by Messrs. AMos 


PERRY AND Co., and the entire display con- 
stituted one of the most pleasing exhibits 
in the show. Lastrea Felix-mas propingua 
pendens, a massive plant with prettily crested 
fronds; Polystichum angulare  divisilobum 
plumosum Stanfieldi, with closely plumose 
fronds; Athyrium Felix-foemina polydactylum, 
a distinct hardy Fern; and Osmunda Claytonia 
with lovely velvety green fronds were but a 
few of the many charming specimens. 


Messrs. ELLISON AND Co. had а collection 
of greenhouse Ferns comprising all the leading 
varieties in splendid form. Of the many 
good things were Onychium  auratum, with 
deep green foliage; Adiantum НИШ, and А. 
macrophyllum, the latter bearing large pinnae 
tinged with bronze-red; Selaginella caulescens. 
with bronzed fronds; Chielanthus elegans, 
the dainty Lace Fern; Polypodium Mandi- 
anum; Gymnogramme Alstonii, with golden 
reverse and the silvery G. peruviana argyro 
phylla, and Didymochlaena lunulata, Cacti in 
grand variety and Fern balls and quaint 
figures of the rhizomes of Davallia bullata 
were also included in the exhibit of this firm. 


Rock Gardens. 
THE rock gardens occupied the usual site 
near the Embankment Entrance and the 


display was again one of the features of 
the Show. Messrs. T. R. HAvEs AND Sons had 
& very ambitious scheme with waterfall, 
strcam, moraine, and every other refinement. 
the whole offering a very elaborate picture. 
Large masses of  HRamondia pyrenaica and 
Saxifraga longifolia were set in the beautifully 
stratified limestone rock and  Primulas in 
variety occupied the lower ledges. Parsley 
Ferns, native Orchids, Primula farinosa were 
planted freely about the edges of the 
stream and Trolliuses were shaded by pigmy 


Pines. In the moraine were cushions of 
Silene acaulis, ° starred with dainty pink 
flowers; Daphne rupestris, a very difficult 
plant; Cytopteris montana, а rare native 
Fern, while other choice subjects were 
Lewisia Номе, Saxifraga Valcléensis. N. 
Grisebachii, and the dwarf Rhododendron 


impeditum, with blue flowers. 


Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG achieved an exceed. 
ingly pretty exhibit and the result was a great 
pleasure (Fig. 139). Well-weathered limestone 
was employed and the waterfall and stream 
fell from ridge to ridge to a quiet pool. 
There were fine masses of many interesting 


plants such as Erinus alpinus, Anemone 
sylvestris, Saxifraga longifolia, Veronica 
gentianoides, Primula farinosa, Veronica 


rupestris rosea, all shown in splendid groups. 


Derbyshire grit stone was employed in the 
rock garden made by Messrs. Hopson, LTD.. 
and the deep tone of the boulders rendered 
the picture a little dull when compared with 
the light stone used by the other exhibitors. 
There was a lovely glade planted with 
hardy Ferns and Erinus alpinus. Aethionema 
Warley Gem, Oxalis adenophylla, together with 
a choice collection of Brooms and Conifers 
were among the plants displayed. 


Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT had 
of linestone with deep bays 
masses of Aquilegia glandulosa, Pentstemon 
Roezelli, Gentiana bavarica, Wahlenbergia 
serphyllifolia and some magnificent specimens 
of Juniperus hibernica compressa. 


a fine slope 
and = noble 


Messrs. BAckuovusE (York) Ltd.. had an 
imposing rock garden constructed with lime- 
stone, and Veronica salicornoides, Oxalis 
adenophylla, Phlox subulata varieties апа 
Primulas were to be seen in large quantities. 


Another delightful garden was that of 
Mesars. PULHAM AND SON, who achieveld a 
charming effect with weathered limestone, 
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waterfall and stream. 16 was a noble and 
decisive scheme with great boulders broken 
by luxuriant masses of Incarvillea grandiflora, 
Cotyledon simplicifolia, Daphne Cneorum, 
Gentiana acaulis and other choice subjects. 
Messrs. W. CuTBUSH AND бох, Ltd., made 
a large bank of sandstone with cave planted 
with native Ferns. Azaleas were freely em- 
ployed and there were drifts of Saxifrages, 
Lithospermum prostratum, Heavenly Blue, 
Delphinium nudicale and Primulas in varietys 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


Present: Sir A. D. Hall (in the chair), 
Mrs. Brodie, Rev. J. Jacob, and Messrs. Н. К. 
Hawker, Н. V. Warrendcr, W. B. Cranfield, 
J. W. Jones, E. Churcher, R. Meyer, A. R 
Goodwin, Herbert Smith, H. Backhouse, 
C. W. Needham, P. R. Barr, Charles Н. 
Curtis, and УУ, Poupart. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Tulip Prince of Orange. —À splendid Tulip 
of large size and globular shape, of deep 
orange colour with a large bronzy red area 
on the outside of cach outer segment; dark, 
yellow shaded base, with black anthers; 
sweetly scented. 

Tulip | Amber. —A lovely Tulip of light 
amber colour shaded with pink; base pale 
vellow; there is also pale yellow shading on 
the inside of the inner segments where the 
ainber colour is deeper. Anthers black. 
Both shown by the WetsH BULB FIELDs, 
St. Asaph. 

Tulips. 

Messrs. ARTINDALE had a circular group 
of Tulips of excellent quality, including 
Europe, scarlet, Oui la, scarlet cerise; Serriad 
Van Flora, pale purple; Viking, purple; 
Pride of Haarlem, cerise-red, and Clara 
Butt, salinon-rose.. In an adjacent group the 
sume firm also showed a number of varieties 
of Trollius, including = Lightball. Golden 
Wonder, Goldquelle and Helios together with 
Eremurus and miscellaneous hardy flowers. 


Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co. contributed a 
magnificent collection of Tulips arranged with 
superb effect. The season generally has been 
very adverse for this flower and it was a 
pleasure to see such clean blooms as were 
exhibited in this group. Of the many varieties 
staged the following were a few of the 
finest :—Mrs. Farncombe Sanders, a large red 
flower; Isis, scarlet with a beautiful black 


base ringed with white; Carrara, & charm- 
ing large pure white flower; Louis XIV, 
bronze, and Avis Kennicot, bright yellow 


with pointed segments. Orange Perfection is 
a pleasing flower of glowing  cerise-scarlet 
colour, and other fine sorts included in the 
display were Bartigon, bright cerise: Eclipse, 
crimson; King George, cerise; Erguste, laven- 
der; Panorama, bronze red, and Orange 
King, orange-scarlet. 

Messrs. R. Н. Bars, Ltd., showed a large 
collection of Tulips, which unfortunately 
showed the effects of the recent bad weather 
experienced in the Wisbech district. Never- 
theless the blooms were of good colour and 
there were excellent vases of Louis XIV, 
Barone de la Tonnaye, Mrs. Moon, yellow; 
Prince of Orange, bronze-copper; St. James, 
bronze shaded with violet; Cardinal Manning. 
a fine flower of violet-rose colour; Scarlet 
Perfection, the colour of which is bright 
scarlet; Panorama, Dom Pedro, bronze, and 
Klopstock, lavender shaded to a paler tone 
at the margins of the segments. 

Tulips in fine array were also displayed by 
Messrs. BARK AND Sons, who staged a 
large mass of the variety Rosalind. This is 
a very attractive flower of bright rose 
colour with @ conspicuous white base. Other 
outstanding varieties were the white Carrara, 
W. T. Ware, one of the best yellow varieties 
and very late; Crimson Beauty, a Rembrandt 
Tulip with crimson flowers flaked white; 
Zoomerschoon, cherry-red, flaked white; Grand 
Maitre, deep violet; Superba, bronze-violet ; 
Arethusa, a large,  primrose-yellow bloom, 


and Alcemena, cherry-red with white base 
and yellow stamens. 

Tulips in fine condition were artistically 
arranged by the WrLsaH Всів FIELDS and 
varieties of excellence were Amber, a fine 
orange-buff flower; Prince of Orange, of 
beautiful orange-red colour; Carrara, white; 
Glow, crimson; Ida Scott, heliotrope; Walter 
T. Ware, deep yellow; and La  Merveille, 
orange-scarlet. 

Messrs. HEwiTTs AND Co. made a fine dis- 
play of Delphiniums and Tulips, and among 
the latter were bright and clean flowers of 
Opal Queen, mauve; St. Simon, violet; 
Boadicea, and ‘The Fawn, dove colour. 
Messrs. E. PAUL AND Co. staged bold masses 
of Tulips of which the best were Afterglow, 
coppery rose-red; Bleu Aimable, violet-bluc ; 
Inglescombe Yellow; Mrs. Farncombe Sanders, 
fiery scarlet; | Lucifer,  orange-scarlet; and 
Louis XIV., à striking flower of rich bronze- 
purple. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. J. Cheal (in the Chair), 
C. Allgrove, A. Bullock, J. Basham, W. 
Bates, G. Reynolds, E. Harriss, W. F. Giles, 
A. C. Smith, W. J. Jefferies, S. B. Dicks, 
А. W. Metealfe, H. Prince, J. G. Weston, 
W. H. Divers, G. F. Tinley, W. Poupart, 
J. Harrison. А. N. Rawes, H. S. Rivers, 
F. Jordan and P. C. M. Veitch. 

The only novelties submitted to this Com- 
mittee for award were seedling Raspberries 
shown by Mr. V. C. Viekers, Newsells Park, 


Royston. They were named Viking and 
Newsells! Amber; the former is a cross 
between Superlative and Lloyd — George 


varieties. Both were recommended for trial 
at Wisley. 

Fruit. 
‘Rivers & Sons 


Messrs. T. showed pot 


fruit trees, including Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, Oranges and = Figs. The Oranges 
included several) very large trees. in tubs, 


carrying big crops of the golden fruits; and 
there were also (Grape Fruit, Lemons, Limes 
and Citrons. The Peaches and Nectarines 
were all finely fruited and included the new 
dark red Nectarine John Rivers. The 
Plums were scarcely ripe, but the trees of 
Early Rivers and Blue Rock were all 
fruiting grandly. 

Mr. V. С. Vickers, Newsells Park, 
Royston (Gr. Mr. Watkins) showed  Rasp- 
berries in pots with the canes trained on a 
wire trellis. The variety Lloyd George was 
fruiting freely and the others wero seedlings 
of this variety. 

Messrs. LaxTON Bros. showed one of the 
largest exhibits of Strawberries this firm has 
presented at these shows. ‘The fruits were 
arranged on а long table in ornamental 
baskets; there were also fruiting plants in 
pots, which, arranged with Palms and Ferns, 
made a bright exhibit. Their new main crop 
variety Majestic was afforded a prominent 
position. This is stated to be a very strong 
growing variety and produces rounded 
wedge-shaped fruits of a bright crimson 
colour; The Duke, which Messrs. Laxton 
Bros. claim to be one of the best early 
varieties ever raised is a little earlier than 
Royal Sovereign, and Messrs. Laxton Bros. 
claim that it is of better flavour and a 
better cropper than that well-known variety. 
The fruits are a brilliant scarlet and 
conically oval in shape; Tit-bit is especially 
recommended for its fine flavour, it is a 
white-fleshed variety; Admiral Beatty, King 
George, Sir Douglas Haig, and Marshal 
Foch are other new varieties of Strawberries 
shown by this firm. 


Messrs. GEORGE BuNYARD AND Co., LTD., 
showed fifty-two varieties of Apples, 
arranged on a large table by themselves. 
The use of closely woven matting as a 
ground and ornamental baskets of dark 
mahogany colour in which the fruits were 
placed, with a centre-piece of hanging 
baskets crowned with a fine Palin, mado a 


very attractive display. The varieties 
included Cox's Orange Pippin, Heusgen’s 
Golden Reinette, Claygate Pearmain, Calville 


Malingre, Barnack Beauty, Easter Orange, 
New Bess Pool, Cockle's Pippin, Hector 
MacDonald, Chaplin's Pippin, Clark's 
Seedling, Sturmer Pippin, Mannington 
Pearmain and Baxter's Pearmain. 

Vegetables. 
Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. showed fifteen 


baskets of Potatos und several pot plants 
of Potatos, the tubers apparently representing 
a portion of the crop. They were very clean, 
well-grown specimens and included such 
varieties as Katie Glover, Di-Vernon, Great 
Scott, Tinwald Perfection, Arran Chief and 
Midlothian Early. 

Apart from Messrs. DoBBIK AND. Co.'s 
Potatos the only exhibit of vegetables in the 
show was a collection of one hundred and 
fifty dishes from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs’ 
gardens at Aldenham House, Elstree (gr. 
Mr. E. Beckett). The high standard we have 


come to look for from the Aldenham House 
_ Gardens was fully maintained, indeed, the 
exhibit ranked as one of the most out- 


standing in the show. Apart from the high 
quality of the various vegetables the exhibit 
was made most attractive, and the skilful 
arrangement of the differently coloured subjects 
was an object lesson in first class arranging 
and exhibiting. Even Potatos were made 
to contribute colour, indeed, the purplish 
eyes and blotches on Di-Vernon, the pink of 
Early Round, and reddish patches on King 
Edward demonstrated that rich colour may 
develop underground, as well as above ground. 
Almost every kind of vegetable grown in 
gardens was represented, and all were as 


near perfection аз could be expected. We 
were especially impressed with the fine 
Aubergines, both the Long Purple and the 
white varieties, and King George was 


especially attracted by these and expressed 
a wish to have some of these Aubergines and 
tubers of Oxalis tuberosum sent him. Other 
dishes that were especially noteworthy were 
Tomato Golden Nugget, Golden Wax Podded 
Beans; Edwin Beckett, Quite Content, Duke 
of Albany and V.C. Peas, Giant French 
Asparagus, King George and Every Day 
Cucumbers and New Red Intermediate Carrots. 
As showing the comprehensive nature of this 
exhibit, it included Endive, Marrows, Cabbages, 
Broccoli, Celery, Beets, Spinach, Broad Beans, 
Corn Salad, Radishes of all types, Turnips, 
Mushrooms, Salsafy, Mustard and Cress and 
many others. 


.*,.Оит remarks on the formal gardens, trees 
and shrubs, educational exhibits апі horticul- 
tural sundries will be published in the next 
issue. 


AWARDS BY THE COUNCIL. 


Curs. 


Sherwood Cup for the most meritorious 
exhibit in the show, to Messrs. J. AND A. 
McBEAN. 

* Daily Graphic" Cup for the best Rock 
Garden, to Messrs. T. R. HAYES AND SNONs. 

Orchid Challenge Cup for the best exhibit 
of Orchids from an amateur, arranged on a 
space not exceeding sixty square feet. Only 
those employing not more than three assist- 
ants in the Orchid houses, including the head 
gurdener, being allowed to compete, to Mr. 


Н. T. PITT. 

Allwood Curnation Cup for the best group 
of Carnations from an amateur, to Mr. F. 
W. SEYMOUR. 

Sutton Silver Сир for the best amateur 
exhibit of vegetables, to the Hon. VICARY 


GiBBs (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham. 
Silver Cups to Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, 
for Orchids; Messrs. G. Bunyarp AND Co., 
for fruit; Messrs. T. RIVERS AND Sows, for 
fruit trees in pots; Mr. JAMES MacDoNaALD, 
for a grass garden; Messrs. J. CHEAL AND 
SONS, for ornamental shrubs; Messrs. G. 
BuxvanD AND Co., for a miscellancous group ; 
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Messrs. W. Н. Roaers AND Son, Ltd., for 
a mixed group of flowers; Mr. F. G. Woop, 
for hardy flowers; Mr. Srpney SMITH, for 
Cacti; Mr. ErisHA Hicks, for Roses; Mr. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, for Alpine plants; Messrs. 
M. PnicHARD AND Sons, for Alpine plants, 
and Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND Co, for 
greenhouse flowering plants. 


MEDALS. 
Gold Medals.—To Messrs. J. AND A. MCBEAN, 
for Orchids; Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND 


Co., for Orchids; Sir J. Corman, Bt. (gr. Mr. 
J. Collier), for Orchids; the Hon. VicARY 
GiBBS (gr. Мг. E. Beckett), Aldenham, for 
vegetables; Messrs. T. R. HAYES AND SONS, 
for a rock garden; Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG, 
for a rock garden; Messrs. R. BOLTON AND 
Son, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Co., LTD., for Sweet Peas; LADY ABER- 
CONWAY, Bodnant, for Rhododendrons: Messrs 
R. AND G. CUTHBERT, for Azaleas and 
other shrubs; Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND 
Crisp, for Rhododendrons and other shrubs ; 


Messrs. R. WALLACE AND Co. (with con- 
gratulations), for Irises, Liliums and other 
hardy flowers; Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
Lanapon, for Begonias; Messrs. J. AND C. 


ALLEN, for Roses; Messrs. R. TUCKER AND 
Sons, for Alpine plants; Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Beros., for Carnations; Mr. С. ENGELMANN, 
for Carnations; Mr. H. J. Jones, for 
Hydrangeas; Messrs. L. R. RussELL, Lro., for 
stove and greenhouse plants; Messrs. SUTTON 
AND Sons, for greenhouse flowering plants. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medals.—To Messrs. COWAN 
AND Co., for Orchids; Messrs. J. CYPHER 
AND Son, for Orchids; H. T. Pitt, Esq., 
for Orchids; Messrs. STUART Low AND Co,, 
for Orchids; Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANG- 
pon, for Delphiniums; Mr. G. R. Downer, 
for Lupins; Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., for 
Tulips; Messrs. ALEx. Dickson AND Sons, 
for Sweet Peas; Н. B. Branpt, Esq., for 
Caladiums; Messrs. J. PEED AND Sow, for 
Caladiums and other stove plants; Messrs. 
R. GREEN, Lrp., for Palms; the BACKHOUSE 
NURSERIES, Ltp., for a rock garden; Mr. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, for a rock garden; Messrs. 
PuLHAM AND Son, for а rock garden; 
Messrs. W. H. Gaze AND Sons, for a 
formal garden; Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, 
for & formal garden; Messrs. R. NEAL AND 
Sons, for a formal garden; Messrs. A. 
CHARLTON AND Sons, for shrubs; Messrs. 
FRoMow AND Sons, for Maples and other 
shrubs; Messrs. E. HILLIER AND Sons, for 
Rhododendrons; Messrs. M. KOSTER AND 


Sons, for Azaleas and Rhododendrons; Mr. 
J. REUTHE, for shrubs; Messrs. L. R. 
RussELL, Lrp., for ornamental trees and 


shrubs; Messrs. R. WALLACE AND Co, for 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas and other shrubs; 


Messrs. Berts, LTD., for hardy flowers; 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, for а mixed. 
group; Mr. Amos Perry, for hardy Ferns 


and flowers; Messrs. R. J. BASTIN AND Son, 
for Begonias; Miss WonTH, for Succulent 
plants; Messrs. В. R. Cant AND Sons, for 
Roses; Mr. W. E. CHAPLIN, for Roses; 
Messrs. BOWELL AND SKARRETT, for Alpine 
plants; Mr. James Dovaras, for Carnations; 
Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., for Carnations. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Meduls.—To J. J. 
JorcEy, Esq., (gr. Mr. J. MeKay) for 
Orchids; Messrs. MANSELL AND HATCHER, 
for Orchids; V. С, Vickers, Esq., for 
Aquilegias; Messrs. IRELAND AND HITCHCOCK, 
for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Hopson, LTp., for 
a rock garden; Messrs. KENT AND  BRYDON, 
Lro., for a formal garden; ITALIA HOUSE, 
for & formal garden; the DoNARD NURSERY 
Co., for rare shrubs; tho YOKOHAMA 
Nursery Co., for dwarf Japanese trees; 
Mr. J. KrrNkERT, for clipped trees; Mr. J. 
C. ALLGROVE, for ornamental shrubs and 
hardy flowers; Messrs. BAKERS, Ltp., for 
hardy flowers; Messrs. BARR AND Sons, for 
hardy flowers; Messrs. G. JACKMAN AND 
SONS, for hardy flowers; Messrs. M. 
PRICHARD AND Sons, for hardy flowers; the 
ORPINGTON NURSERIES, for hardy flowers; 
Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG, for Irises; Messrs. 


STORRIE AND STORRIE, for Primulas, 
Auriculas, and other flowers; Messrs. F. 
CANT AND Co., for Roses; Messrs. WATERER, 
Sons AND Crisp, for alpine plants; Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. PRICHARD AND Со., for alpine 
plants; Messrs. SKELTON AND KIRBY, for 
alpine plants; Mr. A. DawkiINs, for Schiz- 
anthus; Baron B. Schröder, for Schizanthus 
and  Caleeolarias; Messrs. WATKINS апа 
SiMPsON, for Schizanthus and Calceolarias ; 
the East MaLLING RESEARCH STATION, for 
an educational exhibit. 

Silver Hogg Medals.---To Messrs. 
Bros., for Strawberries; V. C 
for Raspberries. 

Silver Knightian Medal.—-To Messrs. DOBBIE 
AND Co., Lro., for Potatos. 

Siver Flora Medals.--To Mr. H. DIXON, 


for Orchids; Messrs. E. Pavr ахо Co., for 
Tulips; Mr. W. A. Warts, for Tulips; Mr 


LAXTON. 
VICKERS, Esq.. 


W. YANDELL, for Violas; Messrs. REAMS- 
BOTTOM AND Co., for Anemones; Mr. J. 


STEVENSON, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. NUTTON 
AND Soxs, for Nweet Peas; Messrs. WM. 
CUTBUSH AND SoN, Lro., for a rock 
garden; Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND ('o., for 
a formal garden; Mr. Н. Brook, for a 
formal garden; Dr. MacWatr, for Primulas ; 
Messrs. WM. CUTBUSH AND Son, Ltd., for 
ornamental shrubs; Messrs. FLETCHER, BROS., 


for ornamental shrubs; Mr. T. Lewis, for 
Rhododendrons; Messrs. R. H. Batu, Ltd., 
for hardy flowers; Messrs. OLIVER AND 


HUNTER, for hardy flowers; Messrs. WATERER, 
Sons AND Crisp, for hardy flowers; Messrs. 
Ws. CUTBUSH AND Son. Ltd. for Roses; 
Messrs. E. Paur AND Co., for Roses: 
Messrs. JONES AND INGWERSEN, for alpine 
plants; Mr. G. G. WuHITELEGGE, for alpine 
plants; Lt.-Col. the Hon. GEORGE HERBERT, 
for Carnations; Messrs. K. LUXFORD AND 
Co., for Carnations; Mr. F. W. SEYMOUR. 
for Carnations; Mr. C. H. HERBERT, for 


Pinks; Messrs. SruarT Low AND Co. for 
greenhouse plants; Messrs. E. WEBB AND 
Sons, for greenhouse plants; Messrs. Мм. 


CUTBUSH AND Son, Ltd., for Hydrangeas. 


Silver Banksian Medals.--To J. J. BOLTON, 
Esq., for Orchids; Mr. H. CLARKĘ, for 
Violas; Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND Co., for 
Dahlias; Messrs. R. Сил, AND Son, for 
ornamental shrubs; Messrs. R. GREEN, LTD., 
for Bay trees; the ORPINGTON NURSERIES, for 
shrubs; Sir ARTHUR VIVIAN (gr. Mr. A. A. 
Cavanagh), Bosahan, Cornwall, for flowering 
shrubs; Messrs. W. WATSON AND Sons, 
for ornamental shrubs; Mr. G. G. WHITE- 
LEGGE, for Azaleas and other shrubs; Messrs. 
W. J. GoprREY AND Son, for a mixed 
group; Messrs. Hewirr AND Co., for a 
mixed group; the МАУТНАМ GARDENS, for 
hardy flowers; Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND 
Co., for a mixed group; Mr. R. Hkvuruk, 
for hardy flowers; Mr. T. CARLILE, for 
hardy flowers; Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons, 
for Lupins and hardy flowers; Mr. E. 
SCAPLEHORN, for hardy flowers; Mr. C. 
TURNER, for a mixed group; Mr. W. WELS, 
Jnr., for hardy flowers; Mr. H. N. ELLISON, 
for Cacti; Mr. GEoRaE PRINCE, for Roses; 
Мг. Н. Hemstey, for a miniature alpine 
garden; Messrs. LAIRD AND Dickson, for 


alpine plants; Messe. W. J. GODFREY AND 
SoN, for Pelargoniums and alpines; the 
MAYTHAM GARDENS, for Hydrangeas; the 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY, for an educational exhibit. 


Bronze Flora Medals.—VYo the Misses K. 
and E. Hopkins, for alpine plants; Messrs. 
SHEPPARD'S Sawhurst Nursery, for alpines. 


Bronze | Bunksian Mcdals.—To the CAM- 
BRIDGE BoTrANY  ScHoor, for a scientific 
exhibit; Mr. JAMES MACDONALD, for Grasses; 
the MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, Harpenden, for 
a scientific exhibit. 





SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 


= 





NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT NocIETY.—' Third. Annual Chrysanthemum 
show to be held in the. Church Institute, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 14 and 15, — Secretary, Mr. A. 


Standing, 4, Major Terrace, Felling. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AMONG the joint stock companies registered 
in Scotland during the week ending May 24. 
was that of Messrs. D. and W. Croll, Ltd., 
63, Commercial Street, Dundee (private 
company), seedsmen, florists, and nurseryinen. 
The capital is £10,000 in £l shares. 


A NEW company has been formed to acquire 
the Beecham Estates and the pill manu- 
facturing industry known as Beecham's Pills. 
The share capital of the new company 3s 
£1,850,000 eight per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares and £900,000 ordinary shares 
at £1 each: The preference shares are now 
being offered for public subscription. There 
is also a £1,000,000 six per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock which has been 
subscribed for privately. The Covent Garden 
istate, which includes the Royal Opera 
House, the part of Covent Garden market 
known as the dedicated market, the English 
and Foreign fruit and flower market, the 
Russell Street and Tavistock Row markets, 
together with Bedford Chambers, numerous 
shops and premises in streets adjacent to 
the market, and the Tavistock and Hummum's 
Hotels produced a net revenue in 1923 of 
£103,834, and the income is expected to 
increase very considerably in the future when 
the leases of various Covent Garden properties 


expire. The profits of the pill-making business 
are said to have averaged £156,657 during 
the past five years. The vendor of the 
company is Sir Thomas Beecham, Bt., who 
wil receive, beside cash, an allotment of 
£950,000 ordinary shares of the company 
at par. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correction. Mr. John Dick writes to 
inform us that. his father, Mr. J. С. 
Dick, whom we inadvertently referred to 
on p. 282 as the late Mr. J. C. Dick. 
resides at Poldrait, Linlithgow. 

NaMxES OF PLANTS: T. R. C. Rhododendron 


glaucum. M. J. W. Exochorda grandiflora. 
Н. а. P. Streptosolen Jamesonii. И. H. B. 
Prunus Padus var. Watereri. H. M. 1, Cercidi- 
phyllum japonicum; 2, too small to 
identify; 3, Lonicera Maackii; 4, Acer 
crataegifolum 5, Torreya californica; 6, 
Spiraea van Houttei; 7, Olearia Haastii. 


SLUGS AND BEETLES AFFECTING Roses: 
R. F. S. One of the best methods of 
destroying slugs is to treat the ground in 
autumn with napthaline applied at the 
rute of two ounces to the square yard, 
digging it into the surface soil. There are 
also some very efficient slug traps on the 
market for ridding the soil of this pest. 
There are a number of different beetles 
affecting the Rose, principally the Cock- 
chafer and the Summer Chafer. Nothing 
but hand picking can be resorted to for 
these insects and they may be collecetd 
off the bushes in the day time. In the 
autumn and early spring unhealthy trees 
should be examined and the grubs picked 
out by hand. 


TuLips мот FLOWERING: H. and Co. There 
is no disease present in the bulbs, and 
the reason why they have not flowered 
is because the bulbs did not contain an 
embryo flower when they were planted in 


the autumn. Non -flowering bulbs send 
up one large leaf. but if given good 
cultivation they will no doubt produce 
flowers, 


ToMATOS DiskAsEDb: F. W. M. 
apecimens for examination. 


Please send 


Communications Received.—F. х. and х. Ld.— 
J. N.—Playutora,.—W. s.—J. F.—E. W —J. s. D.— 
F. B.—W. W.—C€. B.—W. A. X.—G, s.—M. E.— 
R. F. B.-W. Y.—W. R. €.—H. D. R. 


JexE 7, 1924. 
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Dahlia Delice. 


AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 


deduced from observations during the last. fifty 
years at Greenwich, 586, 

ACTUAL TEMPERATORE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle ОЋсе, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London. Wednesday, Junc 4, 
10 a.m.: Bar 30°1°: temp. 58°. Weather, Dull. 





To see Westonbirt in spring 

Westonbirt in is to realise that well-grown 
Spring. trees and shrubs are para- 
mount in beauty over all 

plants. Whilst frost and gales and floods 
may rob the alpine and flower garden of 
their loveliness, the sturdier plants show 
tur fewer signs of distress —thev look on 
tempests and are never shaken. It is true 
that the full splendour of colouring of Maple, 
Snowy Mespilus, Liquidambar and Parrotia 
are reserved to enliven the dying year; but in 
the softness, pureness and freshness of the 
spring tints is the lure of youth, more 
charming than the opulence and magnifi- 
cence of age. The happy visitor to Weston- 
birt who makes the tour of the arboretum 
in. the company of Sir George and Lady 
Holford—the  ''head gardeners” of the 
arboretum---knows not whether most to 
admire the beauty of the individual specimens 
of trees and shrubs, the general effect of 
their skilful plantation, or the judicious way 
in which the plants are grouped. The wise 
are always fortunate and the wisdom of two 
generations exercised continuously and solici- 
tously for over half a century has achieved 
the happy result that the visttor may wander 
over one hundred acres of arboretum and 
three hundred acres of planted woodland and 
find at every step some new tree to admire. 
The setting of these jewels of the plant 
world was happily made before the specimen 


trees and shrubs were planted. Sir George 
Holford’s father, with remarkable foresight, 
and as it would seem, prevision of his son’s 
enthusiasm and judgment, set a great 
girdle of Yews around the ground which is 
now the arboretum, with the result that each 
group of specimens stands against a perfect 
background. Nor is there monotony, for 
the Yews were planted in no symmetrical 
manner and have been thinned, and so 
grouped fulfil their purpose with unobtrusive 
efficiency ; each tree or clump of Yews 
seeming to be a chance and natural adjunct 
to the yroups associated with them. Much 


“of the charm of Westonbirt is a charm of 


youth and lusty prime ; for although many of 
the Conifers have attained nearly to one 
hundred feet, and some have overtopped that 
height, they are still young as trees go, and 
many, if not most, are only just beginning 
their second half century of life. Оп 
approaching the ledge gates the visitor is 
met bv two weeping Beech trees which, if he 
be fanciful, may seem with their sweeping 
branches clothed with luscious green young 
foliage to welcome him with obeisance. Оп 
either side just within the gates are trec- 
groups, among which Pinus rudis, with its 
green cones, and a magnificent Cupressus 
macrocarpa in its stately adult form, are 
prominent. As undergrowth is a mass of 
Berberis vulgaris, some fifteen feet in height 
and forty feet through, and no Wheat near 
by for it to blight. Outside the gates the 
arboretum begins with a great avenue boldly 
planned of Cedrus Libani, with Tulip Trees 
at intervals between. Limes which were 
planted are giving place to these more 
interesting trees, behind which stand Beech 
and behind them the Yews. On one side 
away from the avenue is a group of Acer 
pictum (rubrum) with white stems and red 
suckers, this group a present given by 
suckers produced by the original plant set 
fifty yards away. Corsican Pine does well at 
Westonbirt and the tallest trees overtop the 
one hundred feet mark. Of course the 
Maples, for which Westonbirt is so justly 
famous, claim the visitors’ attention, and 
looking on Acer nikoense and remembering 
its red autumnal magnificence no difficulty 15 
felt in subscribing to Sir George  Holford's 
opinion that the Nikko Maple is the best of 
this lovely family. Near it in another. group 
is A. palmatum septemlobum atropurpureum, 
its. young leaves, prophetic of autumn, 
already possessing a vinous-purple colour. 
That there shall be no monotony the variety 
of trees ensure, but the underplanting makes 
doubly sure. Among the shrubs which 
enhance the beauty of the scene are large 
breadths of Spiraea van Houttei, sometimes 
though wrongly known as S. confusa. This 
hybrid rivals S. arguta in the loveliness and 
prolificness of blossoms, and to see it at 
Westonbirt is to award it unhesitatingly the 
palm.--at all events for outdoors, for 
though not more beautiful it is later 
than S. arguta and a better doer. Prunus 
Sargentii, native of Japan, one of the best 
of the tree Cherries was just between 
tides, its April flowers, large апа flushed 
were over and the black fruits not yet 
formed. It must be seen in early spring 
or late autumn when its folage flushes 
out and contrasts with the wonderful 
vinous-rose madder tones of Euonymus 
alatus which tree companions it. Of the 
latter plant, Sir George pointed out that 
when its stems fail to form their wings 
properly the autumn leaves are of a poorer 
colour. Nest is a more open part of the 
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woodland with Crataegus rivularis, just 
coming into bloom, and Maples, with 
Copper Beech in company-—a wonderfully 
bright picture, and to be brighter when 
in the first week of October, Acer japoni- 
cum filicifolium, now inm flower, takes on. 
its scarlet and yellow livery. The flowers 
of this Maple are red, its leaves are much 
dissected and it makes a tree of upright 
growth twenty-five feet in height. Near 
to it are Acer capillipes, hardy апа 
brilliant with long, spicate inflorescences, 
and A. laetum tricaudatum introduced by 
Wilson from China in 1go1 —with leaves 
of the colour of those of an Eucalyptus. 
Near to one of the newer Birches -the 
Betula Maximowiczii, with its 
big, heart-shaped leaves, is a great mass 
of what will certainly prove one of the 
best of modern introductions to the wild 
and semi-wild garden, the Chinese Lonicera 
svringantha. Bean’s commendation of this 
plant, its delicacy of colouring and 
delightful fragrance deserves the amplifica- 


tion that it flowers freely—at all events 
at Westonbirt. The mauve tint of flower 
is very pleasing and the blooms retain 


freshness and fragrance for a long time. 
Another shrub which is effective in spring 
and autumn is the low-growing Hamamelid 
Fothergilla major, introduced one hundred 
and fifty years ago but lost to cultivation 
here till reintroduced by Kew in 1902. 
Its white, fragrant spikes of flowers are 
borne freely in May and its autumn colour- 
ing is, according to Sir George, as good 
as that of any Maple. Тһе reader needs 
must picture in his mind that these under- 
shrubs are planted with no niggard hand 


and that thev occur and recur in large 
breadths and vet аге not crowded. Неге 
and there in all forms of cultivation, 


shrub-like, young standards and full trees are 
many specimens of Cercidophyllum japoni- 
cum, which according to Elwes is a 
timber tree of one hundred feet in its 
native island of Yezo. Those who have 
tried to grow it deplore the fact that 
Cercidophyllum begins growth so early that 
its young shoots are apt to be checked or 
killed by frosts; but at Westonbirt Sir 
Geo. Holford has taken his courage in 
both hands and has made many specimens 
into trees, some of which have attained 
already to a height little less than thirty 
feet. In autumn it is distinguished above 
all other trees by the fact that its dying 
hues are lemon and pink. These are but 
the first fruits of the harvest of knowledge 
and enjoyment collected during a visit to 
Westonbirt in spring. Many other brilliant 
plants remain to be mentioned, but of 
them another time. Enough, perhaps, has 
been said to demonstrate that a visit to the 


arboretum can be for anyone interested 
in trees and shrubs no hurried affair. So 
numerous are the objects that demand 
attention that even a long morning’s in- 


spection does not carry the visitor far out 
of range of the luncheon bell, and even 
though the inspection be resumed im- 
mediately after lunch, it will be long past 
tea time before the tour of the woodland 
is finished, and then there are the gardens 
with the Orchids and the Amaryllis. Even 
the greediest horticulturist may achieve 
satiety at Westonbirt, and though he knew 
never so much before, his knowledge will 
be far greater after his visit, and not his 
knowledge only, but his appreciation of 
the beauty of its plants and the kindness 
of his hosts. 
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Our Supplementary Plate.—The Dahlia is 
admirably suited for floral decorations, as the 
blooms remain fresh for a very considerable 
time when cut and placed in water. Amongst 
the numerous types of the flower there are 
several which are suited to the purpose and 
the modern decorative sorts are less stiff 
and formal than the old Show and Fancy 
types. The supplementary plate presented 
with this issue depicts а basket of the 
variety Delice, one of the most charming 
of all Dahlias, the well formed flowers on 
stiff, long stems making а very pretty 
decoration either in a basket, as in the 
illustration, or in vases. The colour is a 
clear soft pink. -The blooms are not so 
large as in some of the type, but even the 
bigger flowers of such sorts as Polar Bear, 
which Mr. Beckett showed so well at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's meeting on 
September 18, 1923, are splendid for floral 
decorations and especially where а bold 
effect is desired, such as in large halls and 





corridors. Dahlias are also very popular 
for the decoration of churches at harvest 
festivals. Other types, such as Collerette, 
Single, Paeony-flowered, and Star Dahlias 


all offer excellent material for floral decor- 
ations, and the blooms are valuable at a 
time when other flowers are scarce. Star 
Dahlias are especially pleasing when arranged 
with suitable greenery in vases and other 
fancy receptacles. 


Imports of Potatos. — Imports of Potatos 
registered during the week ended May 24 
amounted to 21,176 tons as against 12,498 
tons in the previous week. Spain sent 4,270 
tons, as compared with 350 tons a week ago, 
while Poland sent 3,282 tons, Holland 2,979 
tons, Denmark 2,835 tons, Belgium 2,274 tons 
and the Canary Islands 1,407 tons. New 
Potatos are cheaper, first quality Channel 
Islands tubers averaging about 4d. per lb. as 
compared with 6d. last week, while Cornish 
new Potatos sell at about 3}d. per. Ib. 


Glasgow Flower Show.—H.R.H. The Duchess 
of York will open the third annual Flower 
Show promoted by the Corporation of the 
City of Glasgow in conjunction with the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticultural 


Society. The exhibition will be held in 
Kelvin Hall on September 2, 3, 4, and 
5 next. Тһе schedule of prizes, now 


obtainable from the Secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Carrick Kerr, 38, Bath Street, Glasgow, includes 
no fewer than 411 competitive classes, in 
which £1,500 in cash, in addition to 
valuable cups and other awards, is offered 
in prizes. 

A New National Pinetum.—The bad atmos- 
pheric conditions existing at Kew have for a 
long time made it impossible for Conifers 
and Taxads to be grown in the Royal 
Gardens in anything like the .standard of 
health befitting a national collection. It 18 
gratifying to learn that through the 
courteous co-operation of the Forestry Com- 
mission a new national Pinetum has been 
selected at Bedgebury, Kent, situated about 


ten miles east of Tunbridge Wells. The 
area to be planted is about fifty acres, 
but it is hoped to extend this area as: 


time goes on, for apart from maintaining a 
botanical collection of Conifers and Taxads, 
experimental plots are to be laid down to 
test their value for the production of 
timber. The soil and atmosphere at Bedge- 
bury are both ideal for the cultivation of 
Conifers, and the contours of the land will 
make it convenient for the effective display 
and grouping of the trees. A small lake is 
situated at the lower end of the Pinetum, 
and moisture-loving Conifers will be appro- 
priately planted. The general management 
of the property will be undertaken by the 
Forestry Commission, but the trees will be 
supplied and the planting of the collection 
superintended by Kew. A joint committee 
to arrange the lay-out, the execution of the 
work, etc., has been formed, consisting of 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Dr. A. W. Hil, 
Mr. W. J. Bean, Dr. A. W. Borthwick, and 
Mr. H. A. Pritchard. 
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Mr. W. J. Penton. —General Sir Arthur 
Paget's beautiful gardens at Warren House, 
Coombe Wood, Kingston Hill, have been 
under the charge of Mr. W. J. Penton since 
1916. These gardens are beautifully kept 
and contain an excellent collection of trees 
and shrubs, including а fine series of 
Rhododendrons. Part of the grounds were 
formerly a portion of Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons’ old nursery at Coombe Wood and 
this has been converted into ап extensive, 
beautiful and interesting Japanese garden. 
Orchids and Lilies are other subjects par- 


ticularly well grown at Warren House. Mr. 
Penton has had a wide experience. Born 
at Farnborough Hill he commenced his 
gardening career in the Marquis of Win- 
chesters gardens at  Amport St. Marys, 
Hampshire, at a time when the late Mr. 
William Manning (brother of Mr. Thomas 


Manning, who was for many years manager 
to Messrs. James Veitch and Sons) was 
the gardener. After four years at Amport 
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MR. W. J. РЕХТОХ. 


St. Marys, Mr. Penton filled one or two 
minor appointments and then passed on to 
Sydmonton Court, Newbury, where the 
gardener, Mr. Richard Lye, was then at the 
height of his fame as a successful cultivator 
and exhibitor of vegetables. From Sydmonton 
Court he went to Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons’ nurseries at Chelsea, where he spent 
eighteen months in various departments, and 
left to become journeyman at Fawsley Park, 
Daventry, which was at that time a show 
place from the gardening point of view, and 
where large specimens of stove and green- 
house plants were also grown. Two years 
later he became foreman at Ranston House, 
Blandford. Here another two years were 
spent and then he became foreman at 
Rooksnest Park, Godstone, the seat of the 
Hon. Pases Glyn. Two years later he became 
foreman at Rendlesham Hall, Suffolk, Lord 
Rendlesham's beautiful place, where gardening 
was carried out on an extensive scale, and 
where there was at that time one of the 
finest collections of Orchids in the country. 
Four years later, on leaving  Rendlesham, 
Mr. Penton became gardener and Orchid 
grower to Herbert Harris, Esq., Bowden 
Hill House, Chippenham, where he followed 
the late Mr. John Deacon, who had just 
been appointed gardener to the Ht. Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, at Birmingham. — Mr. 
Penton remained for seven years at Bowden 
Hill before accepting the appointment of 
gardener and instructor at Lady Warwick's 
Horticultural College, Studley Castle, Warwick- 
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shire. Two years later he was appointed 
gardener to the Marquis of Winchester at 
Amport St. Marys, thus taking charge of 
the gardens where he commenced his career. 
Two years later he was offered and accepted 
the position of head gardener and steward 


to the late C. Rute, Esq., at Rooksnest 
Park, Godstone, where he remained for 
eleven years and carried out extensive 


alterations and the planting of orchards and 
pleasure grounds. It is thus interesting to 
observe that Mr. Penton returned аз head 
gardener to two gardens in which he was 
employed as a very young man. In 1916 
Mr. Penton accepted the appointment which 
he continues to hold so ably at Warren 
House, Kingston. 


Heavy Rainfall at Gresford.—W e learn from 
Mr. R. H. Crockford that a severe thunder- 
storm broke over Lord Wavertree’s garden at 
Horsley Hall, Gresford, near Wrexham, on 
the 3lst ult. Most of the rain fell during 
9 p.m. and 10 p.m., and on the morning of 
June Ist the rain gauge showed that during 
the previous twenty-four hours 3.74 inches of 
rain fell. Mr. Crockford states that within 
the hour mentioned the paths and roads 
were like rivers, and drains were useless. The 
River Dee, in the vicinity of Gresford, over- 
flowed its banks. 


Travelling Research Fellowships in Agri- 
cultural Science.—The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has been authorised by the 
Development Commissioners and the Treasury 
to award the following travelling research 
fellowships to research workers in agricultural 
science in the current financial year: (1) A 
Fellowship of £250 to Mr. F. L. Engledow, 
of the Cambridge University Plant Breeding 
Institute, for & visit to the United States 
to investigate American work оп Barley 
genetics, cereal yield testing, and the quality, 
storage and production of Wheat. (2) A 
Fellowship of £50 to Mr. E. S. Salmon, of the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, 
for a visit to Czecho-Slovakia to investigate 
the growing of Hops in that country. (3) A 
Fellowship of £60 to Dr. A. G. Ruston, of 
Leeds University, for a visit to Switzerland 
and Denmark for the purpose of investiga- 
tions into agricultural costings. In addition 
to the above Fellowships, the Ministry has 
been authorised to award grants to workers 
in agricultural science in this country to 
enable them to represent Great Britain at 





International Conferences and Congresses. 
This is a new devclopment and is very 
welcome in view of the increasingly high 


reputation which British agricultural research 
is attaining among workers in other countries. 
The grants for the present financial year, 
amounting to £175, have already been awarded 
to Sir John Russell, Professor R. C. Punnett, 
Dr. B. A. Keen, Mr. G. W. Robinson and 
Dr. N. M. Comber. 


Sir Daniel Morris. — Formerly assistant 
director at the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
always a devoted servant of the British 
Empire, particularly in connection with the 
development of economie plant crops in India 
and the West Indies—where he spent many 
years—Sir Daniel Morris, now spending the 
evening of his life at Bournemouth, has 
reached the advanced age of four score years. 
His many colonial and horticultural friends 
will be glad to learn that Sir Daniel is enjoy- 
ing good health; he is President of the local 
branch of the Royal Colonial Institute, and 
on Empire Day presided over a very large 
assemblv of young folks during the day and 
over a large and distinguished gathering at 
dinner at the Hotel Metropole, Bournemouth, 
during the evening. This gathering was 
under the auspices of the Hants and Dorset 


branch of the Royal Colonial Institute. At 
this gathering Sir Harry Brooking stated 
that the members had desired to invite 
subscriptions to a fund wherewith to show 


their high regard for Sir Daniel Morris and 
to mark the celebration of his 80th birth- 
day. Sir Daniel in expressing his apprecia- 
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tion of the kindness thus shown, said that 
he would like the money to go to the 
* new premises fund" of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Appointments for the Ensuing Week— Tuesday, 
June 10: Jersey Gardeners’ Society meeting. 
Wednesday, June 11; Royal  Horicultural 
Society's Committees meet (2 days); Morley 
and District Paxton Society's meeting; East 
Anglian Horticultural Society’s meeting; 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. 
Friday, June 13: Royal Horticultural Society 
of Ireland Council meeting. Saturday, June 
14; Glasgow апа West of Scotland Horti- 
_cultural Society’s outing. 

* Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Rhododendron javanicum, of Blume; or 
The Beautiful Orange-coloured Rhododendron 
from Java.—William : Rollisson and Sons beg 
respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 





THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 


NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


EVEN in a garden which, out of con- 
sideration for space, Rhododendrons are not 
made a prominent feature one may expect 
the members of this genus to command a 
goodly share of attention at this season. 
The most notable, perhaps, at the time of 
writing is R. oreotrephes, whose grey-green 
foliage is almost hidden by the wealth of 
blossom, the flowers being of that delicate 
shade of  bluish-lilac which is always so 
pleasing in the light shade of open wood- 
land. With double, fragrant flowers of a 
slightly warmer tint, R. ledifolium, var. 
plenum (often listed аз narcissiflorum) is 
also very charming and one that сап be 
relied upon to bloom regularly every year. 
So much can hardly be said of the type 
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better yellows in this genus than the old 
R. flavum (A pontica), whilst among the 
various hybrids of the mollis and sinensis 
class Anthony Koster is still prime favourite 
on our woodland slopes, 

Dendromecon rigidum has just opened the 
first of its golden, Poppy-like flowers, and 
whilst this came through the trying winter 
unharmed a more remarkable survival is 
Fremontia californica which, though much 
more exposed, never lost a leaf and is now 
studded at every axil with a yellowing bud. 
With these is Solanum crispum, var. Glas- 
nevin, which will soon be bearing a heavy 
crop of its bluish-purple flowers. The azure- 
blue Ceanothus thrysiflorus, grouped against 
the snow-like drifts of White Portugal Broom, 


creates an extremely telling, yet delicate, 
effect, and the rose-pink flowers which are 
adorning the naked branches of Cercis 





and trade, that they intend sending out, on 
and after Monday, the 18th June, fine 
healthy plants of the truly magnificent 
Rhododendron Javanicum, at 2ls. per plant, 
the variety with beautiful orange-coloured 
flowers, as advertised in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle last autumn. W. R. and Sons beg 
to remark that their collector in Java 
gathered the seed from which their stock was 
raised, off plants of the  orange-coloured 
variety, spotted with red, which he had seen 
in flower some time previously, and on this 
account W. R. and Sons can positively 
warrant them to be the genuine plant, as 
above described. This most beautiful, inter- 
esting, and dwarf-growing shrub is admirably 
adapted for planting out in a conservatory, 
or growing in pots in a greenhouse or cold 
frame, and our collector having found it upon 
the volcanic range of mountains in Java, 
9,700 feet above the level of the sea, there is 
every reason to believe that it will prove a 
hardy plant, at least in some part of this 
country.—Tooting Nursery, near London.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (Advt.), June 9, 1849. 


R.H.S. 


FIG. 


143.—GERANIUM FARRER’S PINK. 
Award of Merit, 


Chelsea Show (see p. 322). 


species, which here appears to be more 
susceptible to spring frosts and seldom 
carries à full crop of bloom. Even so, this 
species (sometimes called А. indica alba) 
with its large, pure white, deliciously-scented 
flowers and ample evergreen foliage is always 
worth a good place. It is quite hardy. 
The quaintly pretty R. glaucum has been 
exceptionally generous with its bell-shaped 
blooms this year, and the colour of these 
is an unusually rich pink. R. punctatum 
is another evergreen dwarf species which might 
is more freely grown. It is, in my estimation, 
a much more beautiful shrub, both in 
flower and foliage, than most of the hybrids 
(R. Wilsonii, R. myrtifolium, R. arbutifolium 
and others) raised from it, and it never 
fails to produce its neat clusters of shell- 
pink flowers in the greatest profusion. R 
(Azalea) amoenum also stands out as a 
dwarf species of much merit, but the rather 
harsh crimson of its multitudinous flowers 
are the better for the  companionship of 
plenty of green such аз the woodland 
affords. АП things considered there are few 


Siliquastrum are hardly less pleasing against 
a bank of Cytisus praecox. 


In a cool bed of |leaf-mould, mainly 
allotted to various  Éricaceous subjects, 
Cyathodes ericoides has been in flower for 


some time, its waxen-white, tubular flowers 
having a sweet, Almond fragrance. С. 
robusta, a more upright and shrubby little 
plant with Pea-green, Heath-like leaves is 
also in bloom, and close to this is the 
vivid green mat of Claytonia australis 
closely set with almost stemless, milk-white 
flowers. А very charming little shrublet 
with reddish-bronze leaves and racemes of 
waxen-pink, carmine-tipped bells, and which 
is labelled Arctostaphylos myrtifolia (?) has 
been in flower since March. Gaultheria 
Veitchiana is abundantly furnished with 
racemes of white, and Leiophyllum buxifolium 
is asserting its right to a wider recognition 
than it generally enjoys by its crowded 
heads of scintillating pink-and-white blossom, 
attractive foliage and habit. The first 
blooms have already (mid-May) appeared on 
Daboecia polifolia to remind one that the 


various forms of 
henceforth not be 
autumn. Erica 


this excellent species will 
without blossom until late 
australis is still supremely 
beautiful and its flowering period will extend 
beyond that of E. mediterranea and con- 
tinue until the first colour appears on the 
summer-flowering Heaths. 

Aquilegias are for the most part ideal 
woodland subjects, and such treasures as А. 
alpina and A. Reuteri are now approaching 
perfection. Among the easiest to grow is 
A. elegantula (canadensis) with scarlet and 
yellow flowers on tall and stately stems, 
mt A. formosa (arctica), which appears to 
be a form of the same species, is, I think, 
more lovely in flower and foliage. This 
latter, moreover, seeds true, a consideration 
оле may be grateful for in the Columbines. 
Munstead White and various other forms of 
А. vulgaris in creamy white, blue, and 
wine-red, are all good until they deteriorate 
into headless effigies of their former selves, 
but the best whites and powder-blues of 
these are often fairly permanent. A. Helenae 
makes a tall and imposing sheaf of graceful 


foliage and blue and white flowers, which 
latter betray a close affinity to both the 
parents of this hybrid, A. coerulea and the 


very distinct 
Veronica 


the full 


Japanese species, A. flabellata. 
Hulkeana is already displaying 
beauty of its two-foot sprays of 
flowers, and the more uncommon V. Fair- 
пеи, which might be described as a 
diminutive V. Hulkeana with a more upright 
habit and equally lovely blooms, was still 
earlier. Viola Munbyana has fully maintained 
the reputation for long and prolific blooming 
which it brought with it from the Grecian 
Alps. It is a cheerful little Pansy with 
blue-purple flowers, the vigour and easy 
temper of a Maggie Mott and a predilection 
to seed freely and truly. Draping a large 
rock, with its  Pea-green foliage adorned 
with countless  coronets of little golden 
flowers, that native of our limestone cliffs, 
Hippocrepis comosa makes good its claim 
for a foremost place among rock-garden 
plants, and a well-flowered specimen of 
Rosmarinus prostratus proves a good com- 
panion for this trailing Vetch. 
Sedum ternatum, now a downy 
glistening white, is perhaps the best of its 
venus at the moment, the gorgeous 8. 
compressum just going off and S. spathuli- 
folium purpureum hardly us yet showing the 


carpet of 


gold above the mealy crimson of its fat 
rosettes. Here also on a sunny slope are 
the Erodiums, most charming of which 


already in flower are E. 
chamaedryoides, Ё, c. rosea and E. trichomane- 
folium. Delphinium nudicaule is opening the 
first of its scarlet and yellow flowers. 
Pentstemon Davidsonii most gorgeous, if not 
also one of the most reliable, of the rock 
garden sorts, is a blaze of crimson brilliant 
enough to extinguish Armeria Vindictive. 
The somewhat hard tint of these is none 
the worse for the companionship of some 
soft and gentle blue, such as that of 
Veronica gentianoides or Phlox G. Е. 
Wilson. Among other sun-lovers are Pent- 
stemon Scouleri, P. Roezlii, and P. Bridgesii, 
Achillea Clavennae, А, Kellereri, Anthemis 
Aizoon, the dainty Alyssum idacum and 
Androsace villosa. 

Iberis Jordanii 
good name of 


chrysanthum, Е. 


promises to 
its race, and the Aethionemas, 
Warley Hybrid and the still more brilliant 
Warley Rose, will maintain generous masses 
of the loveliest pink until the Dianthuses 
come to hold the field. One cannot let 
the occasion pass without putting in a good 
word here for Arenaria montana, var. grandi- 
flora, which seeds all over the place without 
ever abusing the licence willingly granted to 
so delightful a plant. A. Ledebouriana is a 


uphold the 


little gem of the utmost charm, A. 
juniperina is hardly less attractive, and then 
there are the cushiony mats of A. pur- 
purascens which are already studded with 
the rosy knobs which open into singularly 
dainty, rosy-lilac blossoms. 

Potentilla tridentata is а neat little bush 
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over with 
rupestris, 


starred — all 
soms. P. 
coloured — stems, 
distinct and 
flowers, 1s 


snow-white blos- 
with tall straw- 
branching and elegant, a 
handsome foliage and white 
looking singularly healthy on a 
very dry wall top, and another species 
always at its best in May, though it blooms 
all the summer, is the yellow-flowered P 
ambigua. The earliest to show colour of 
our shrubby Potentillas is invariably P. 
fruiticosa argentea nana, a low-growing, silver- 
leaved variety of the rarest charm with 
A. T. Johnson, 


flowers of a deep, full yellow. 


Talycafn, N. 


Wales. 


FIG. 144.—ARISAEMA CANDIDISSIMUM. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, Chelsea Show (see p. 322). 


NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


IN some gardens one may come across onc 
or more of our rarer wild plants in culti- 
vation, but it is seldom that one finds any 
of the commoner varieties, with the possible 
exception of Primroses and Bluebells, 
purposely cultivated, since they are generally 
ranked as weeds and treated as such. There 
are, however, many common wild plants 
which, when appropriately massed in the 
wilder parts of the garden, will give results 
which are equal to and sometimes even 
superior to those obtained with recognised 
garden varieties. An example of this is to 
be seen by the round ponds at Wisley, 
where  Cardmanine pratensis (the Cuckoo 
flower or  Shepherd's Smock) has been 
encouraged to spread and is flowering pro- 
fusely. The double-flowered form is also 
growing there in large numbers and is 
increasing rapidly, since almost any green 
part of the plant broken off is capable of 
rooting and of producing new specimens. The 
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Marsh Marigold is also flowering well, as is 
the larger-leaved Caltha polypetala. Another 


wild plant with which some parts of the 

wild garden аге now richly purpled is the 

green-winged Orchis (О. Morio). - 
The Gunneras on the bank of the lower 


pools of the 


rock garden аге unfolding 
their enormous 


leaves. It is curious that 
the leaves of many of the water and 
waterside plants are red or bronzed when 
they first expand. This is seen, for 
example, in the case of Osmunda regalis, 
Nymphaea Gladstoniana and Rodgersia podo- 
phylla, which is particularly attractive at 
this stage. The Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus 
foetidus) is also putting forth handsome leaves 
like those of a giant Funkia, which help to 
atone for its somewhat repulsive inflorescence, 
which has now died down 

Many plants of Primula japonica, of which 
there is an extraordinary number in the 


wood, are nearly in bloom. On the rock 
garden а conspicuous object is a patch of 
the bright Petunia-purple-coloured Aubrietia 


Magician. Almost as arresting is a larze 
bed of the red-flowered Saxifraga decipiens 
bathionensis. А sport occurred among these 
plants last year, a portion of a plant having 
red flowers chequered with white. This was 
propagated and the resulting plants bear a 
remarkable assortment of flowers, some being 
pure white, some red, some red with white 


spots and others white with red splashes. 
In one case one half of the flower is red 
and the other half white. 


In one part, of the rock garden the 
Forget-me-not flowered Anchusa myosotidiflora 


is spreading rapidly. It is very pretty 
before the leaves become too large and is 
very effective in association with vellow 
Primroses and brown Bulgarian Cowslips. 
Numerous species of Viola are flowering 
here, such as our native V. canina, of 
which there аге some very large-flowered 
forms, both blue and white. V. cucullata 
alba is à very handsome  white-flowered 
Violet 


which grows very freely and is quite 
showy in the mass. The flowers of V. 
delphinifolia are rather insignificant, but the 
petals on close examination reveal delicate 
veining. The noticeable feature about this 
plant is the much divided foliage. Other 
plants in flower on the rock garden include 
Macrotomia echioides whose yellow flowers 
lose their brown spots as they age, and 
Oxalis Acetosella rosea, of which there are 
some charming patches scattered in among 
the rocks. 

In the Alpine House are some good pans 
of the very pretty, lilac-flowered Anemone 
cornubiense and of A. nemorosa Blue Bonnet. 
A plant of Saxifraga irrigua has been in 
flower since April 14 and seems likely to 
remain good for & week or two more. 
This species has hairy, palmate leaves, and 
erect white flowers. A Buttercup. Ranunculus 
millefoliatus, is also blooming. The flowers 
are extremely like those of our wild R. 
acris; the foliage, however, is very finely 
divided. Several Erodiums are in flower in 
this house, among which are E. trichomani- 
folium with delicately veined, pinkish flowers ; 
E. hymenodes, with red blotches on two of 
the five white petals; the dwarf E. Salymanii 
with pink flowers; and E. absinthoides 
whose flowers are nearly white; while in 
the open the pale sulphur-coloured blooms 
of E. chrysanthum are opening. 

In the frames near the Alpine house 
many Tulip species have been flowering 
well. Most of these have passed their best, 
including the glorious T. WMichleri with its 
huge red flowers, and the scarlet and black 
T. linifolia. The margins of the leaves of 
the latter are undulate, though not to such 
an extent as those of T. Kolpakowskiana. 
Of those not yet in full flower, T. strangu- 
lata and T. primulina are coming on well. 
Of the rock garden shrubs Arctostaphyllos 
nevadensis, a very pretty  pink-flowered, 
spreading Ericaceous plant, and the deliciously 
scented Viburnum Carlesii are flowering. J. 
G. White. 
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Hoyas are climbing or 
shrubs bearing thick, opposite 
well-grown specimens produce flowers in 
umbel-like clusters very freely during the 
summer. The plants are of comparatively 
easy culture; they require an intermediate 
warm temperature in their growing and 
flowering season with plenty of light and 
air free from draughts. In winter they 
should be allowed to rest in a temperature 
of about 50° in a dryish place, giving the 
roots just sufficient water only to keep the 
shoots from shrivelling. Some of the species 
are used for covering walls in very warm 
houses. 

Hoyas do not 
close atmosphere. 
should not be cut 


leaves, and 


shade or a 
The old flower  stalks 
off as the flowers of the 
following vear are produced on them, as 
well as on the young wood, when the 
latter is in strong growth. Sometimes, 
when the plants attach themselves to a 
moist wall, the roots in the soil die away, 
vet the plants continue to do well and make 
fresh roots when started again. 


require much 


Hoyas may be propagated freely from 
cuttings or layers. Cuttings made of half- 
ripened wood should be inserted in the 
spring or later in the year in sandy soil 


and placed in a frame or hand-light with a 
moderate amount of bottom heat. Shade 
the cuttings lightly and water them care- 
fully until they are well rooted, when they 
may be transferred to larger pots or pans 
and gradually hardened off. In layering the 
plants place good-sized shoots in pans well 
drained with clean crocks, and a layer of 
rough siftings or Sphagnum moss оп the 
crocks to prevent the fine soil clogging the 
drainage. Fill the pan with sandy soil and 
press it down moderately firmly. Peg the 
laver firmly to the soil. Give the latter a 
moderate watering and do not allow the 
soil to get dry before the layers are 
rooted. The soil for potting should consist 
of a mixture of light, turfy loam, fibrous 
peat and silver sand, with a small amount 
of pounded brick, charcoal and lime rubbish 
added. Before planting Hoyas in permanent 
positions remove the old soil from the 
and make a fair-sized pocket, well 
with clean eroeks, briek or lime 
Fill the pocket with fresh soil in 
rough state, removing the 
sifting or other means. 
Hovas are useful) plants) for growing in 
small houses and may be cultivated easily 
by amateurs in small houses, as they do 
not take up a large amount of room and 
flower freely when quite young, lasting 
some considerable time in bloom. The 
wax-like texture of the flowers appeals to 
everyone and Hoyas are interesting plants 
to cultivate. The cut blooms make very 
pretty buttonholes, and may be used for 
the making of sprays or other floral 
designs. 

The following 


roots 
drained 
rubbish. 
a moderately 
finer particles by 


species are most generally 


grown: H. carnosa (the Wax Plant), a 
twiner and climber attaching itself to 
supports by its aerial roots; it sometimes 
becomes attached to a wall like Ivy and 
grows freely when planted out. This is a 
fine species and the one most frequently 
grown and does well either grown in a 
pot or planted out. The colour of the 


flower is pinkish-white. H. carnosa variegata 
is a form of H. carnosa, with bright leaves 
edged with white and a pinkish shade. It is 
an attractive, free-growing variety апа 
quite distinct. H. bella has white flowers 
with rosy-crimson centres, апа wax-like 
in appearance. It is а  slender-growing 
plant requiring a warmer part of the 
house than the H. carnosa. This species is 
well adapted for growing in baskets or over 
pieces of dead Tree Ferns placed in the 
middle of pans or pots. The plant is very 
compact in habit and very free-flowering. 


THE 


trailing evergreen 


GARDENERS’ 


H. bella, 
requires 


H. Paxtonii is 
both in growth 
similar treatment. 
straw ог  cream-coloured 
disposed in globose umbels. The corona is 
pink at the base. The flowers of H. 
imperialis are reddish-brown, very large and 
of waxy substance; it fs a very attractive 
plant. H. australis has white flowers tinged 
with pink; this is a free-flowering species. 
All the Hoyas enumerated are of easy culture 
and may be grown in a temperature about 
65° to 70° with sun and air in the summer. 
John Heal, V.M.H 


very similar to 
and habit, and 
H. globulosa has pale 
fragrant flowers 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA FREDA. 
THE fine specimen of this new cross between 
Cattleya Mossiae Wageneri and Laelio-Cattleya 
Germanica (C. Mendelii x L.-C. Cappei) shown 
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list of awards. It is a pity that an over- 
sight in considering the original name should 
render a second name necessary, but once 
authoritatively recorded, it has to be retained. 
J. O’Brien. 





BULB GARDEN. 


DARWIN AND MAY FLOWERING 


TULIPS. 


THE philosophically-minded gardener таў 
find some solace for seasonal disappointment 
in speculating upon the sequence of causes 
initiated by adverse weather which cul. 
minates in the failure of this or that plant. 
For example, this year by common consent 


Darwin and Cottage Tulips have been as 
poor and fugative of flower as last уеаѓ 
they were rich and long lasting. The 


torrential rains which fell just as they were 
opening gave the flowers their coup de 
grace, beheading them out of hand. But 





STOVE PLANTS 


AT THE CHELSEA SHOW (SEE P. 328). 


by Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. L. Holford, C.I.E., 
K.C. V.O., Westonbirt (gr. Mr. Н. G. Alexander) 
on May 12, is a remarkable example of 
careful work in hybridisation, the individual 
flowers surpassing the basic white parent C. 
Mossiae Wageneri in every respect and taking 
the colour from the small-flowered Laelia 
cinnabarina which, with С. Warscewiczii, are 
the parents of L.-C. Cappei. 

The colour of Laelio-Cattleya Freda is 
Apricot-yellow with a reddish flush and light 
orange colour in the lip, the base of which 
shows small purplish lines, as in forms of 
C. Mossiac. 


NEOMOOREA IRRORATA, 
` То the note on Moorea irrorata, Rolfe, 
accompanying the illustration of the fine 
specimen at Glasnevin, May 3, p. 251, it 
should be added that the author after giving 
the generic name Moorea «discovered that the 
name had been previously used for a 
Pampas Grass as early as the year 1855. 
Therefore Mr. Rolfe amended it to Neomoorea 
irrorata, and under that name the First 
Class Certificate given to it at the Royal 
Horticultural Society when shown from Glas- 
nevin, March 22, 1892, is recorded in the 

t 


ROLFE. 


before the rains, even when the flower buds 
began to show, it was clear that the 
flowers were not going to be of the best. 
Something had undoubtedly upset them 
during the long spells of changing winter 
weather. Perhaps it was the sodden con- 
dition of the ground. If so an examination 
of the root system might reveal signs of 
abnormal growth. Because the buds are 
preformed in the planted bulbs it does not 
follow that they are immune from any 
adverse soil influence, and this year’s ex- 
perience suggests the advisability of trying 
the effect of a little slow acting phosphatic 
manure sown with the bulbs at planting 
time. 

Of all the varieties of Darwin or Cottage 
Tulips grown in my garden only one, the 
fine canary-yellow Cottage Tulip, Ingles- 
combe Yellow, withstood the heavy rain. 
It is true that this variety is just a little 
later than most Darwins. I do not think, 
however, that this is altogether the cause 
of its superior resistance to the battering 
effect of the rain, but believe that it owes 
its superiority in this respect to the 
possession of a somewhat more elastic, 
flower stalk, N, 








THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park Reigate. 


Cattleya and Laelia —Such autumn-flowering 
Cattleyas as С. labiata, C. Gaskelliana, C. 
Bowringiana, C. Dowiana and its variety 
aurea together with many of their hybrids, 
are commencing to make new growth and 
should be placed in the lightest and warmest 
position possible in the Cattleya house; the 
supply of water at the roots should be 
slightly increased, taking care that the com- 
post becomes dry between each application. 
Plants of C. gigas in its many varieties are 
now growing freely and should be afforded 
a light position near the roof glass and not 


given too much water at the roots until 
the flower sheaths appear in the new 
growths. €. Schrédere@ and €. Lawrenceana, 


after passing out of flower, should be sub. 
jected to a short season of rest by placing 
them in the coolest part of the house, and 
keeping them rather dry at the roots. Any 
plants of C. Mendeli C. Mossie and their 
hybrids that have failed to produce flower 
sheaths may be repotted at this period. The 
flower spikes should be removed. from weakly 
specimens in order to throw all the energy 
of the plants into the growth. І 


Mexican Laelias. -The present is a suitable 


time to afford fresh rooting materials to 
any of these plants that were not attended 


to in this respect earlier in the year. Pans 
or Teak-wood baskets are the most suitable 
receptacles; ample drainage should be erm- 


ployed and coarse Osmunda-fibre used as a 
rooting medium. The, principal factors in the 
cultivation of Mexican Laelias are plenty of 
light, air and moisture during their season 
of active growth, and a decided period of 
rest after the pseudo-bulbs are fully developed. 
Where a separate division is set apart for 


this class of plants, it is advisable to give 
the house a thorough damping down 
when the blinds are removed in the after- 


noons; the plants should receive all the hight 


possible, short of seorching the foliage. 
Close all the ventilators when raising the 
blinds, and allow them to remain closed until 


the evening, when they should be ngain 
opened an inch or two at the top to allow 


the superfluous moisture to escape. When 
the roots have penetrated well into the 
rompost. they should receive liberal. supplies 


of water until the season's growth has fully 
developed, when the plants should be given a 
decided rest. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Auriculas.—As these plants pass out of 
flower they may be lifted, divided and re- 
planted, keeping the lower leaves close down 
to the soil. If replanting on the same site 
add à liberal quantity of good compost. 


Annuals. — Those kinds of annuals which 
have been sown on the site where. they are 
to flower will need thinning finally, after 
which a few Hazel twigs may be inserted 
amongst them to support the shoots. It is 
а good plan to sow a few boxes of annuals 
nt the present time and place. them in a 
shady position to serve for filling up pos- 
sible gaps caused by failures later. Beda of 
also be 


annuals for autumn-flowering may 

gown on the space left vacant by the 
removal of Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, ecte., 
now planted out. 

Nasturtiums. —Althouch treated as hardy 


annuals these highly decorative plants are not 
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quite hardy, and if sown too early are liable become well ripened and matured. As the 
to destruction by late frosts. In sheltered — season advances, syringing the young vines 
positions and on light soils both the dwarf should be discontinued: damp the floors 
and climbing varieties may be sown now, as only and admit air more freely by the 
they will soon germinate and make rapid front ventilators to promote hardy, well- 
progress. ripened growth. 
Summer Bedding.—Very decorative effects 
may be obtained in a formal garden HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
containi ore 3 7 growing ; 
ee ace = "i s beds ру ns pes Ву К. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Exj., 
амес то MES, HS. (Күнүн | Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
standards in both — cases. For example, 


Heliotrope and Calceolaria amplexicaulis may 
be utilised in this way, one bed being 
planted with Heliotrope naturally grown and 
overhung with standards of C. amplexicaulis, 


the alternate bed — planted with {һе 
Calceolaria grown — naturally and overhung 


with standards of Heliotrope. This scheme 
carried out in a formal garden containing 
four or eight beds produces a most charm- 
ing effect. Much of the summer bedding 
usually follows late flowering Tulips, and 
these remained in beauty till a late 


date this season, hence the completion of 
summer bedding will. probably be deferred 
in а good many gardens. Care should be 
taken, however, that plants grown in pots 
for this purpose do not suffer. from this 
cause, Where there is any danger. of them 
starving їп their present pots they should 
receive liberal supplies of water and liquid 


manure at the roots. 


FRUITS UNDER . GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. ; 


Early Pot Peaches and Nectarines.- llhe fruits 


of early pot Peaches and Nectarines will, 
by this date, be ripening. Discontinue the 


use of manure when it сап be plainly seen 
that the fruit is in its last stage of 
maturity, and withhold excessive supplies of 
water: at the same time the trees should 
not be alowed to suffer through lack of 
moisture at the roots. Reduce the amount 
of osyringing as ripening — proceeds, and 
ventilate the house frecly whenever the 
outside conditions will allow, leaving the top 
ventilators open a little at night, when the 
temperature should. be between 62^ to 65. 


Use a little warmth from the hot water 
pipes Whenever the nights are cold. The 


fruits should. be exposed fully to. the sun to 
obtain the best possible results inm colour 
and flavour of the fruits. 


Succession House.—Peaches and Nectarines 
in the second-early house will. now һе 
passing through the stoning stage, and the 
grower should give the trees a little extra 
care, As soon as the stones have formed, 
feed the trees with both liquid. manure and 
a concentrated fertiliser. Syringe the foliage 


twice daily during hot, dry weather, but 
not so freely in dull, sunless weather. 


Admit plenty of air to the house on every 
possible occasion. Leaves. that are shading 
the fruits should be arranged on one side 
to allow the latter to be. fully exposed to 
the sun. Warmth from the water pipes 
should be reduced to a minimum, using 
only sufficient fire heat at night to promote 
a buoyant atmosphere. 


this season 
attention 
well- 


Young Vines. -Vines planted 
are growing freely, and every 
should be given them to ensure a 
ripened, short-jointed rod. 


vines | :re:ommend laying the roots out 
evenly near the surface of the border. 
Young vines must never be allowed to 
suffer for laek of moisture; on the other 
hand water should not be given in large 
quantities until such time as the border is 
well filled — with roots. Frequent light 
waterings are best, and in watering the 
operator must be guidel by the outside 
conditions. Young vines should be stopped 
at intervals to cause the buds on the 


lower portion to develop and enable the rod to 


In planting young 


` Strawberries.— Strawberry plants are looking 
very promising and have made free growth 
and strong flower trusses. A sharp watch 
should be kept for slugs as these are very 
prevaleat and active this season owing to 
the continued wet weather during May. The 
beds should be dusted frequently with soot, 
as this isa deterrent to the slugs and a goed 
stimulant to the plants. The beds should 
be hoed on frequent occasions right up to 
the time of strawing them for the fruiting 
season, and it will then be well to go over 
the beds carefully in search of slugs early 
in the morning and in the evening. It is 
a good plan to support the fruit-trusses 
with short Hazel twigs taken from an old 
broom; if the weather should prove wet 
during the fruiting season the supports will 
serve to keep the berries drier and also. out 
of reach of slugs, ete. Runners will quickly 


form when the plants are fruiting, and if 
these are required for propagation hft them 
carefully and lay them on the. plants thern- 


selves, so that they are not trodden on in 
the process of picking the fruit. Only a 
suftieient number of the best runners for the 
purpose need be retained; the others should 


be cut off. 


Raspberries. All suckers coming up Letween 
the rows should be dug out, retaining those 
growing close to the fruiting canes for 
tying in later when they are mature. Re- 
tain only the stronger, if there is a choice, 
and pull out the weaker ones. 


watchful eye on 
the sawfly, and, as 
noticed, syringe the 
insecticide, and also hand- 


Gooseberries.— Keep a 
Gooseberry bushes for 
soon as the 
bushes with an 


pest ds 


pick them. It is surprising how soon sawtlies 
will strip the bushes of the foliage it 


measures are not taken to destroy them. 


- Wall Trees Under Copings.— Where 


glass 


copings are ereeted over the trees, special 
attention should be paid to tlie roots as 
regards moisture, — therefore, the borders 


see df 
thorough 


should Бе 
they are 


examined frequently to 
dry. Give. the roots a 
soaking elose to the wall, and  svringe 
the branches daily during bright weather, 
especially towards the top of tbe wall where 
the growth is close to the glass. The panes 
of glass of some copings may be removed 
during the summer, and this is certainly 
advisable, and greatly minimises the risk of 
the trees becoming infested with red spider. 
Liquid manure is a valuable aid to trees 
carrying heavy crops and should be applied 
just when the fruit is swelling, up to the 
stoning period. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARE, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HoLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Nerines.—1t is essential that the bulbs of 
these plants should be fully exposed to the 
gun, in a position near to the roof glass, where 
they will not get a drop of water throughout 


the summer. Unless the bulbs are very 
thoroughly ripened they will not flower 
freely. During winter every encouragement 


should be given to promote leaf growth, 
whieh should be carefully preserved, and be 
allowed to. ripen with the bulbs affer. water 
has been withheld.  Nerines, unlike most 
other bulbs, resent re-potting, and beyond 
an annual top-dressing in the autumn, they 
should hardly be disturbed until the bulbs 
are almost ready to burst their pots. 
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Treatment of Chrysanthemums after Potting. 
—After potting see that the sticks support- 
ing the plants are of sufficient strength to 
preserve them from injury by wind, until 
they can be permanently staked. Syringe 
the plants overhead several times a day for 
the first week or so. Should dull or showery 
weather prevail they will not need water at 
the roots for perhaps a week; on the con- 
trary, if sun and drying winds prevail the 
plants will need copiously watering in about 
three days; the grower must be guided by 
atmospheric conditions and also by the state 
of the soil at the time of potting. The 
first actual watering after potting should be 
thorough; the pots should be soaked twice 
or three times to ensure the whole of this 
soil, including the old ball, being moistened. 
The site chosen for the summer quarters of 
the plants should be in an open position 
exposed to full sun, and yet, if possible, 
sheltered to some extent from west and 
north-west winds, which often prove destruc- 


tive to the plants in late summer. Boards 
upon which the pots may stand should be 
laid down firmly and level in rows at 


thus 
matter of 


least five feet apart. The plants may 
be readily attended to in the 
watering tying, disbudding, etc. 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs, JOHN FEENEY 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire, 
Lettuce.—Young plants of Lettuce are 
ready for transplanting from the seed-bed. 
Set them closely so that every other one 
may be cut before the others require more 


room. Another sowing of seeds should be 
made to raise plants for a succession. 


Runner-Beans.—As soon as seedling Runner 


Beans grown in boxes have made two 
inches of top growth, keep them оп the 
cool side and expose them fully to the 


light and air to prevent them becoming 
drawn. As soon as they are ready they 
should be planted out into the ground that 
has been prepared for them. 


Cucumbers —Outdoor Cucumbers may now 
be planted in the open. Prepare special 


soil for the plants and arrange it in a 
mound where the plants are to be set. 
Attend to the stopping and thinning of the 


and never allow 


crowded. 


shoots 


the growths to 
become 


Salads.—' lo ensure fresh supplies of Mustard 
and Cress make weekly sowings in a shaded 
situation. Lettuce seeds should also be sown 
in quantity and early seedlings planted out, 
allowing the plants plenty of room to 
develop. Webb’s Wonderful and Ali the 
Year Round are two reliable varieties. 

Root Crops.—Carrots, Beetroots, and Parsnips 
should be thinned to a reasonable distance 
apart when they are large enough to handle. 
Keep the soil moved by the hoe to keep 
weeds in check. A dressing of soot will be 





beneficial to the plants after the seedlings 
have been thinned. 
Garden Swedes.— Where a good keeping 





vegetable is required throughout the winter 
and early spring, the garden Swede is to 
be recommended, for this plant withstands 
severe weather better than the Turnip. The 
seeds may be sown now up to July in 
rows made 30 inches apart. 


New Zealand Spinach.—In gardens where 
the soil is very light and porous New 
Zealand Spinach may be relied on to 


produce a regular supply of leaves during 
the hot weather Seedlings raised from seeds 
sown in boxes sometime ago are ready for 


transplanting. The Spinach has a spreading 
habit, and plenty of room should be 
allowed between the lines and the plants 


in the rows. 


Tomatos.—Outdoor Tomatos may now be 
planted in any vacant spaces on a south 
wall, or оп à warm south border. Set the 
plants in lines and place a stout stake to 
each.  Disbud and tie the shoots in the 
usual way. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ANEMONES. 


SO varied is the flowering season of 
Anemones that some member of the genus 


is in flower from February till late autumn. 
The earliest to flower is A. blanda, a neater 
and more compact grower than its congener 
A. apennina. It also has larger flowers 
ranging from soft blue through shades of 
pink and purple to pure white. 

Almost at the same time, A. Hepatica 
comes into flower. This is опе of the 





FIG. 


R.H.S. Award 


commonest of our woodland Anemones yet 
one of the most charming, and its clear, 
blue, starlike flowers appear in early spring 
in company with the Snowdrop. Once 
establishe1 this plant should not be moved 
as it dislikes having its rooting system 
disturbed. 

A. sylvestris which 
later is a fine plant with 
flowers well suited for a 
rock garden where it can be given plenty 
of freedom. А. Halleri and A. Pulsatilla 
require entirely different treatment and thrive 
best in an open, sunny position; the latter 
is widely grown and has almost become 
naturalised. 


Several species of this useful genus have 
long been favourite florists flowers and have 
been developed until a very wide range in 
variety of colour, size and shape exists. Not 


flowers still a little 
delicate, fragrant 
cool corner of the 


Chelsea Show (see p. 
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only do these provide highly decorative 
material for massed colour effects in spring, 
but they are also invaluable for cut flower 
purposes and their comparatively easy culture 
makes them very desirable plants; several of 
the Anemones are cultivated as market flowers. 

Probably the most valuable of all Anemones 
is A. japonica of which there are many 
very fine garden forms, and these carry the 
flowering season of the Anemone well into 
the autumn. While most of the earlier- 
flowering species thrive in light soils A. 
japonica prefers a moist, retentive loam. W. 
Auton. 





146.—TULIP AMBER 
of Merit, 


322). 


RANUNCULUS GRAMINEUS 
ALPESTRIS. 


SEEING these plants recently in fine con- 
dition, I was much impressed by their clear 
beauty, more especially with that of R. 
gramineus; the grass-like foliage of the 
latter plant is a delightful foil to the clear 
Buttercup-yellow flower, which is very large 
in comparison to the plant; the latter grows 
from nine inches to one foot in height. 

The white flowers of the somewhat pros- 
trate R. alpestris are a very pure tone and 
contrast delightfully with the leaves, which 
are like those of the Buttercup (R. bulbosus). 
This Ranunculus, which is a dwarf plant of 


AND R. 


only a few inches, is, I believe indigenous 
to Scotland, while R. gramineus is a rare 
Welsh species. Both are fairly easy to 
cultivate if grown in a deep loam add in 


fairly moist condition, R. E, Arnold. 
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(Continued from p. 306.) 


To the naked eye three kinds of under.leaf 
surface occur. It may be glabrous, or scaly, 
or hairy. But when the scaly or hairy 
covering is carefully examined under the 
microscope, and still more when its develop- 
ment is followed out, there are interesting 
revelations. One unexpected result of this 
brilliant research was that there are two 
kinds of indumentum, which to the naked 
eye, look alike, namely, simple, composed of 
one kind of hair only, and compound—or as 
Professor Balfour calle it, bistrate, composed 
of two kinds. Into these we need not enter. 
The ordinary man is not concerned to classify 
his plants; though the would-be collector 
must certainly acquaint himself with the 
chief types. It will be sufficient to note the 
profound truth involved in this system-- 
assuredly a natural опе; namely, that leaf 
indumentum, far more than any other single 
character, is a measure of climate and 
habitat; so that our Rhododendrons being 
classified according to leaf structure are also 
roughly grouped in accordance with their 
climatie and geographical distribution. 


Roughly, I repeat. Balfour did not live 
to complete his work; but the principles he 
laid down are likely to be followed in any 
future ciassification. Only in detail аге 
changes probable as fresh relationships are 
established and new sections founded to 
include the exceptional species which continue 
to arrive. 

On the other hand there is no doubt 
that in view of the known variation of 
Rhododendrons, he made too many species 
out of the material; a venial error which 
is not likely to be repeated by his suc- 
cessors. Though ultimately it is the personal 
equation which decides whether a “ зресіез " 
is ' true" or not, these idiosyncrasies tend 
to run in "schools" and the tendency 
now-a-days is to cut down drastically the 
devastating flood of species. Balfour, group- 
ing his plants according to the nature of 
the leaf indumentum (and taking into 
consideration other characters) arranged them 
in about fifty sections, each section being 
named after the longest known species; 
and the majority of known species were 
included in this classificatian. Thus we 
have the  Falconeri, Thomsonii, Maddenii, 
and Lapponieum series. Unfortunately he 
did not not define the limits of all his 
sections, and they remain for the present 
more or less disconnected groups of species 
segregated round certain well-known types. 
What he did do, however, was something 
even more valuable, |he was able to show 
the close relationship—yet definite divergence 
—of certain ‘phyla’ within his as yet 
undefined series. Thus in the  Neriiflorum 
series we have & phylum, Neriiflorum itself, 
as well as the Sanguineum and Haematodes 
phyla. It is convenient to refer to the 
species grouped round, say, R. Falconeri, as 
the “ Falconen’’ Rhododendrons, or more 
shortly as the ‘Falconeris;’ and this pro- 
cedure I propose to adopt. 

The distribution of Rhododendron provides 
an interesting study. Through all the hundreds 
of species there runs a certain family 
likeness; and in по respect do they 
resemble one another more closely than in 
their seeds. All have approximately the 
same seed dispersal mechanism; hence in 
the fierce competition for dispersal all have 
equal opportunity. Since’ the seeds are 
always wind borne, naturally we should 
expect to find Rhododendrons widely dis. 
tributed. As a genus, this is true; but 
the species, as a rule, have a rather 
limited range, though there are, of course, 





exceptions, This localised distribution is 
much more conspicuous in the case of 
species found at the great Rhododendron 
foci, than in the case of those. found in 


outlying districts. For example, R. ponticum, 
found on the fringes of the Rhododendron 
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tenements, occurs in Portugal in Asia 
Minor, and in Central Asia (Trans-Caucasia), 
while R. catawbiense from North America 
ів a closely related species. R. Smirnovi із 
found in Asia Minor and in Central 


Asia ; 
while the distribution of R. lapponicum із 


practically cireumpolar. Rhododendrons аге 
confined to the northern hemisphere. The 
only exceptions аге those which, following 
the East Indian are, appear in the big 
islands south of the Equator; one species 
(R. Lochae) even reaches so far аз the 
mainland of Australia. 

There are no Rhododendrons in Africa, 
South America or New Zealand. [n the 
northern hemisphere, however, they — nre 


very unequally distributed, the vast majority 
being confined to the Eurasian continent, 


and even to а particular part of that. 
North America has sixteen species (Azuleas 
included) and Europe (conventionally con- 


sidered apart from Asia), four. The greatest 


number of species are found in the 
Himalaya and in the mountains of far 
western China, whence they spread south- 
wards by way of dndo-Malaya to the 


focus is 
extending 


East Indian Archipelago. A | second 
found in north-central China, 
thence southwards into the hill country 
south of the Yangtze. A third belt. extends 
through eastern Siberia, Manchuria and 
Korea, and passing through Japan reaches 
the East Indies by way of Formosa. 

If we regard Sino-Himalaya as one great 
focus, We see how the species tail off in 
every direction, except southwards; in which 


direction they remain a characteristic 
feature of the mountain vegetation even 
south of the equator. The north-central 


China nucleus is similarly concentrated in a 
comparatively small region, but is eon- 
tinuous with the Sino-Himalavan association 


to the west and the Manchuria-Japan- 
Formosa association to the east. Indeed, 
there are no obscure problems of distri- 


bution requiring the assistance of geological 
intrigue to elucidate them. The distribution 
of Rhododendron is continuous, and in that 
respect simple. — In considering detailed 
problems of geographical distribution, how- 
ever, we must first purge our minds of 
political frontiers; remembering that it is 
not artificial boundaries, but — physical 
obstacles and change of climate which 
with other natural causes, limit the area 
occupied by a given species. Politicians 
fix the boundaries of states; they can- 
not fix the limits of а flora. For 
example, an entirely false impression may 
be conveyed by the information that a 
species is found in Burma and also in 
China; or is common to India and China. 
“China” turns out, on further enquiry to 
be Western Yunnan. Now part of western 
Yunnan and Upper Burma have a similar 


climate, and allowing for differences of 
altitude, the same flora extends over , both. 
North-eastern Yunnan and South-western 


Yunnan on the other hand, though both 
* China," have different climates, are separated 
by formidable and effective barriers and 
have, as a matter of fact, different floras. 


Similarly * India" may mean the Sikkim 
Himilaya which has one flora, while ‘ China ” 


means North-west Yunnan, which has a 
somewhat similar flora, under the same 
conditions. It is therefore necessary to use 


the names of the recognised floral regions 
when dealing with problems of geographical 
distribution, employing political states as 
known terms in the definition. 

So far as Rhododendrons are concerned, 
we have to deal with five out of the 
fourteen floral regions into which Drude 
divided the world, namely: (1) northern ; 
(ii) central Asian; (i) Mediterranean and 
Orient; (iv) Indo-Malavan; and (v) Eastern 
Asiatic. Let us see how far the distribution of 
Rhododendrons conforms to this arrangement. 

(1) The Northern Region comprises the 
Arctic, Europe—except the Mediterranean 
countries—Asia as far south as the 50th 
parallel, most of Canada, und the United 
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States as far south as the 40th parallel and 
including the New England States. This 
region is poor in Rhododendrons. It includes 
the four European species, fifteen in Arnerica 
and two Arctic. 

(II) The Central Asian region defines itself— 
Turkestan, Mongolia and Tibet. It is even 
poorer in Rhododendrons than the last - 
R. Smirnovi, R. Ungernii, R. ponticum and 


perhaps one or two *Lapponicums’ in 
Mongolia. ‘The few Kansu species would 
also come in here. 


(111) The Mediterranean and Oriental reyion 
includes Asia Minor, Persia and the Panjab. 


It is another arid region poor in Rhodo- 
dendron and contains much the same species 
as the last. 

(IV) The East Asiatie region comprises 
the greater part of China, except the 
extreme west and south of Yunnan, with 
Korea and Japan; the eastern end of the 


Himalaya also belongs here. This region is 
immensely rich. in Rhododendrons and shares 


with the next the bulk of the species. 
(V) The Indo-Malayan region comprises 


peninsular [ndia (except the Panjab), Ceylon, 
Burma. Assam, western and southern Yunnan, 


Indo-China, and the East Indies from 
Formosa to New Guinea and the mainland 
of northern Australia. This region includes 


the least explored Rhododendron areas, and 
is perhaps as rich in species as, ог even 
richer than, the last. 

It will be instructive to follow out the 
distribution. of a few of Balfour's sections. 
To begin with we find certain sections of 
world-wide distribution. * Ponticum," for 
example, has three species im N. America 
(one on the Pacific coast and two on the 
Atlantic), one species in the Caucasus und 
one (R. ponticum itself) in Portugal, Asia 
Minor and  Caucasia. The discontinuous 
distribution of R. ponticum itself, which 
does not now oceur in the Alps, is more 
apparent than real: for in the Pleistocene 
of the Innsbrunck distriet as well as in the 
islands of the Aegean, it has been found in 
a fossil state. Series  ‘Taliense* occurs 
right across the main Rhododendron belt. of 
Asia from ‘Transcaucasia, by the Himalaya 
and China, to Japan. The close relationship 
of the Himalayan area to Japan is other- 
wise shown by the distribution of such 
series as "riflorum' and * Campanulatum.' 
The former are widely distributed. along the 
great east-west belt; the latter has three 
Himalayan representatives and one Japanese, 
but none in between. 

There are, however, several small sections, 
confined to the Himalaya, for example, 
Cinnabarinum (three species), | Griffithianum 
(a monotypic series) and Cammeliaeflorum 
(three species); while most of the baker's 
dozen of * Arboreums are confined to the 
Himalaya and peninsular India, whence 
they extend south as far as Ceylon, barely 
reaching China with R. Delavayi only. lt 
is when we come to the Burma-Yunnan 
ranges that we find endemism in whole 
sections. Clearly they form both the link 
between the Himalayan area and the 
central China area, and a bridge between 
the East Asiatic and Indo-Malayan area. 
But the Burma-Yunnan ranges also form a 
wedge, splitting open and keeping apart 
the Himalayan area from its Eastern 
extension. Six large phyla, representing 
about a hundred species. are confined to 
the Burma-Yunnan ranges, namely San- 
guineum, Haematodes, Neriiflorum, and For- 
restii (all of the  Neriflorum series), 
Brachyanthum, and Saluenense. The Stami- 
neum series, characteristic of the Burma- 
Yunnan ranges, extends on the опе hand 
eastwards into China and on the other 
southwards into Malaya and the Indies. 
‘frroratum’ is another typical Indo-Malayan 
section reaching. from the Burma-Yunnan 
area eastwards into China and = southwards 
to Malaya, where the species аге а 
characteristic feature of the rain forest, 
F. Kingdon Ward. 


(To be continued). 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





FORSYTHIA OVATA. 


THIS native of the Diamond Mountains ot 
Korea, and in its range the most northern 
of all the species of this genus, was intro- 
duced by the Arnold Arboretum from seeds 
collected by Wilson in 1918. We learn from 
the Bulletin (X, 2.) issued by the Arnold 
Arboretum, that a plant of this species 
flowerel slightly last year, but by the 
middle of April this year was thickly covered 
with flowers which opened about two weeks 
earlier than those of Forsythia Fortunei or 
its hybrids. 

This promises to be an extremely valuable 


introduction as it will be possible to grow 
it much further north than any of the 
other species of the genus, and in Massa- 


chusetts the flower-buds will probably never 
be injured as those of other species often 
are, especially those of the hybrid F. 
intermedia of which several forms аге in 
cultivation. These are the result of crossing 
Forsythia suspensa var. Fortunei with F. 
viridissima which is the most southern and 
tender species As a flowering plant one of 
these hybrids called spectabilis, which 
originated in Germany, is the handsomest 
of all Forsythias, but in winter too many 
of the flower buds are killed. 

In the Arnold Arboretum Forsythia Fortunei 


can be successfully cultivated but in the 
north it should be replaced by the Korean 
species. F. ovata is a large shrub with 
light yellow branches, broad, long-pointed, 
coarsely toothed leaves from four to five 
inches in length and from three .to four 
inches in width and clear Primrose-coloure 


flowers smaller than those of F. Fortunei 
or any of the forms of its hybrid. This 
species may prove useful to cross with F. 
Fortunei or the hybrid intermedia for the 
production of a new hardy form for the 
north. 


SOME NOTABLE SPRING-FLOWERING 


SHRUBS. 


SOPHORA TETRAPTERA VAR. GRANDIFLORA 
is a good subject for a genial climate. It 
has withstood some 20° of frost here and a 
small bush 4 feet high was in bloom 
throughout March. The curiously-shaped 
flowers are nearly 3 inches in length and 
a bright yellow, which contrasts well with 
the rather dull green, persistent foliage. 
Another shrub which we have on a wall 
near the foregoing is Dendromecon rigidum, 
the lovely Tree Poppy of California. When 
not cut back this beautiful subject will open 
its large golden-yellow, orange-centred flowers 
quite early in the spring should the weather 
be mild. Like those of Romneya Coulteri 
these Poppy-like blossoms last for several 
days, closing during inclement spells to 
re-open with the return of more genial 
weather. 

Azaleas apart, there are one or two April- 
May flowering shrubs notable for their fine 
fragrance. One of them із  Osmanthus 
Delavayi, one of the newer Chinese species, 
with evergreen foliage of a very deep green, 
the little leaves being leathery and finely 
toothed. Quite small plants of O. Delavayi 
will produce clusters of pure white, tubular 
flowers which have the delicious fragrance 
of a Daphne. Lonicera syringantha, though 
a loose-habited, unattractive shrub is well 
worth growing for the refined,  Lily-like 
perfume of the lilac-coloured flowers which 
cluster its thin, wiry stems soon after the 
new leaves appear. Yet another shrub whose 
-exquisite fragrance is always associated with 
spring-time in old-time gardens is Daphne 
pontica, now seldom seen in many localities. 

Solanum crispum has been a mass of pale 
lavender throughout April, and it will not 


cease to maintain à succession of colour 
until the still finer form, S. с. autumn- 
alis, comes into bloom. Among the first 
of the Cistuses to flower this year was 











C. lusitanicus—perhaps the most charming 
of the race—ut this is usually preceded by 
€. florentinus, and another early one is the 
delightful and very distinct C.  rosemarini- 
folius. C. obtusifolius is also in bloom and 
the large white flowers of this species, set 
off by the dark, glossy green foliage, are 
rendered even the more effective when this 
shrub is grown in shade, a condition to 
which it is by no means averse. 

Among the Barberries, Berberis stenophylla 
practically holds the field after B. Dar- 
winii has gone off and before most later kinds 





FIG. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, 
are not in flower. B. Sargentiana must, 


however, be noticed, not that its individual 
flowers are at all striking, but because they 
are produced in such great abundance. 
These, with the foliage. stems and spines 
of this admirable species, together make a 
notable object in the woodland garden. 

Erica australis is quite the most beautiful 
of its race now in flower. It usually attains 
its fulness just as E. mediterranea is passing 
off, and the clusters of large, bright rose- 
purple flowers against the rich green of the 
foliage are remarkably attractive. Vaccinium 
corymbosum is another  peat-plant of no 
little merit. Although its flowers are not 
quite so showy аз those of Gaultheria 
Shallon, it makes amends by assuming leaf 
tints of unusual brilliancy in autumn. 
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Several of the Ledums are also delightful 
little bushes at this season. One of the 
earliest of the Deutzias, as it is one of 
the prettiest, is a variety of D. gracilis 
with blooms of a fresh lavender colour. 
This is soon followed by what some hold to 
be the “pick of the basket," D. corymbosa 
an eminently graceful skrub with white 
flowers. 

Exochorda grandiflora must always be given 
a foremost place among spring blossoming 
shrubs, its habit and flower sprays being even 
more elegant and the latter more fragrant 
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Chelsea Show (вес p, 322). 


than those of E. macrantha. The Spiraeas 
also merit attention, one of the most 
notable being S. prunifolia fl. pl. ; S. arguta 
(multiflora) must also still be considered one 
of the best of the season, though it has a 
serious rival in 8. confusa. The little 8. 
Thunbergii, with its bright green foliage and 
multitudes of small blossoms is also a 
Spiraea of distinction, an admirable shrublet 
for a cool place in the rock garden. 

Contemporary with the above is the 
flowering of Halesia tetraptera, whose pen- 
dant **Snowdrops," faintly tinted with pink, 
accompany the leafing of the branches. At 
the same time an unusual note of colour is 
often afforded us by the early-flowering of 
an unpruned bush of the familiar Buddleia 
globosa. <A. T. Johnson, N. Wales. 


(' 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their comimauni- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct. and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 


Illustrations.— Гле Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers. trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Urgent Communications.—7// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘‘Gard, Chron.," Rand; or bu 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige bu sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—T/e Editors du 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations. 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arr»ngement. The Editors do not hola 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 





RHODODENDRONS OF HUPEH. 
B the Journal of the Arnold Arboretum 





for April, 1924 (Vol. v., No. 2), Mr. E. 

H. Wilson contributes a paper on *'The 
Rhododendrons of Hupeh," which will be 
read with interest by those numerous 
enthusiastic cultivators in this country 
to whom the authors name is very well 
known. In a short introduction Mr. Wilson 
contributes som^ useful information on the 
geology and topography of the Hupeh region, 
which has yielded such a wealth of new 
plants for our gardens. Compared with 
other parts of China however, Hupeh is 
singularly poor in species of Rhododendron, 
only seventeen being recognised in this 
paper. 

In the case of a genus like Rhododendron, 
of which some hundreds of species have 
been described in recent years, it is impera- 
tive that our knowledge should be revised 
periodically by à monographer who has the 
most material at hand, including the types 
of as many species as possible. That Mr. 
Wilson has not had adequate material of 
some of the species he deals with seems 
evident. And it is very questionable whether 
the ancient classification proposed by Don, 
to which he adheres, can be applied to the 
genus to-day. For instance, in Section 
Leiorhodium, of Rehder, such diverse species 
as R. sutchuenense, R. detersile, R. hypo- 
glaucum and R. discolor are associated. 
Oonsidering that the name Leiorhodium 
would suggest lack of indumentum, its use 
for species like R. detersile and К. hypo- 
glaucum is very undesirable. Strictly applied 
t» the glabrous-leaved Rhododendrons no 
objection could be taken to its use. 

Then, in one case at least, the author 
repudiates some of his own work, published 
several years ago, apparently on very slender 
evidence. I refer to the restoration of R. 
pittosporaefolium, Hemsley, as distinct from 
R. stamineum, Franchet. Wilson states: “At 
one time I thought it the same as R. 
stamineum Franch., a Yunnan species, and 
they are unquestionably very closely related, 
but R. stamineum, as described, has much 
thinner leaves, smaller pink flowers, thirteen 
stamens and shorter genitalia. Experience 
has taught us that none of the Yunnan 
Rhododendrons extend into Central China 
and, indeed, very few into Western Szechuan 
as far north as Mt. Omei. Until both 
species are in cultivation, where their true 
relationship can be positively determined, it 
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seems best to keep the two as distinct.” 
Wilson apparently knows R. stamineum only 
from Franchet’s description. Had he com- 
pared the type, whieh is at Kew, with 
Hemsley's R. pittosporaefolium, he would 
probably have hesitated to raise again the 
latter to specific rank. I have made a very 
careful comparison and can find no difference 
whatever between the two. The texture of 
the leaves is exactly the same (Franchet 
describes them as “firmiter chartacea "), the 
flowers are equally as large as any of those 
of R. pittosporaefolium, and the pink corolla 
would go for nothing, for the corolla of R. 
pittosporaefolium is described by Wilson 





FIG. 


himself as * white or sometimes suffused 
with pink.” The thirteen stamens as opposed 
to ten would be of no specific value. So 
that only the fact that H. stamineum is a 
Yunnan plant and that R. pittosporaefolium 
is found from Western Szechuan to Hupeh 
remains to separate them. Whilst this 
geographical segregation is undoubtedly often 
of great assistance, it is useless  unac- 
companied by a morphological difference of 
some kind. 

Comment seems necessary also on Wilson's 
somewhat arbitrary reduction of R. praever- 
num. Visitors to Kew in February, 1920, 
interested in Rhododendrons will remember 
the remarkable display around the King 
William's Temple made by a batch of plants 
growing under the name R. sutchuenense. 
It fell to my lot to determine the identity 
of these beautiful plants, and the type R. 
sutehuenense, Franch., was obtained from 
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Paris for the purpose. А full account was 
published in The Gardeners’ Chronicle in 
1920, lxvii, 127, and the plants have ever 
since been regarded as quite distinct from 
the true R. sutchuenense, examples of which 
are growing at Kew. In habit the two are 


distinct, R. sutchuenense being а straggly 
bush attaining a considerable height, with 
large leaves, glabrous below except for a 


coating of peculiar flaky hairs on the mid- 
rib, and with а pink corolla, light-crimson 
spotted but not blotched. This bloomed 
later than the other plants referred to, which 
I named R. praevernum, in reference to their 
carly flowering. The latter differed from R. 


148.—MECONOPSIS PSEUDO-INTEGRIFOLIA, 
R.H.S. First Class Certificate, 


Chelsea Show (see p. 322). 
sutchuenense in being of very compact 
growth, with narrower leaves, the midrib 


quite glabrous below, and in having white 
flowers marked with a huge crimson purple 
blotch at the base. Wilson describes these 
differences as ‘‘in themselves trivial and 
moreover, inconstant," but he brings forward 
no new evidence to support his views. The 
characters may be inconstant, but whether 
they are trivial is a matter of opinion. 

have admitted the purple blotch to be a 
variable character in what I described as 
var. Geraldii, which is otherwise typical R. 
sutchuenense but with a purple blotch as 
in R. praevernum. But the purple blotch 
associated by a difference in habit and in 
the indumentum of the leaves seems sufficient 
to distinguish R. praevernum as a separate 
species. Taken individually these characters 
may vary; collectively they point to rank 
of value equal to that of scores of other 
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species of Rhododendrons. It is very probable 
that there are intermediate stages between 
К. sutchuenense and R. praevernum, no 
doubt due to hybridization in their native 
habitat, but the extreme forms as described 
by me are just as distinct as many another 
pair of Rhododendrons, and the presence of 
intermediates is no good reason for the 
combination of the extremes under one name. 

For many years now, in work on Rhodo- 
<lendron and other genera, І have recognised 
the importance of giving separate names 
to plants which prove distinct under cultiva- 
tion, but which may have intermediate 
forms in nature. This is just what is to be 
expected in a plastic genus like Rhododendron, 
wherein evolution is stil an active force. 
Whether we call these forms species ог 
varieties is not of much importance. 1 
prefer, like the late Professor Sir Isaac 
Bayley Balfour, to treat them as species. 
Species, like genera and families, are not of 
equal value, as Mr. Wilson would endeavour 
to make them, and one botanist's views are 
perhaps as good as another's in such matters, 
provided he gives due and impartial con- 
sideration to all the facts before him. J. 
Hutchinson, Kew. 


HORTICULTURE AT THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS. 


ALL who areinterested in Succulent plants and 
who visit the Imperial Exhibition at Wembley 
should see the collection at the east end of 
the South African building, where they will 
find several kinds that have not been seen 
in this country before. 

Owing to the very cold weather that we 
have had, several fine Aloes, some Euphorbias, 
Mesembryanthemums and others have been 
killed or injured by the frost, but will shortly 
be replaced by others. There are some good 
specimens of the Elephant’s-foot Plant of 








which three distinct species are exhibited, 
and a few Cycads, one of which is now 
producing a cone—surely this must be a 


unique case for one of these plants to do so 
in the open air in this country. 

Among the Euphorbias are some very 
distinct and new spiny species, and several 
of the group to which E. Caput-Medusz 
belongs; one of these (E. esculenta) is eaten 
by animals, although most are poisonous. 
Another interesting species is К. multiceps, 
which is unlike any other plant. It has a 
thick, conical, fleshy stem densely covered 
with small globular branchlets, and at the 
upper part has several stout spines protrudin;: 
between the branchlets. There are many 
good specimens of the globular species E. 
meloformis and E. obesa. The latter species 
was cultivated at Kew and figured in the 
Bot. Mag. many years ago, and soon after- 
wards the plant was disgracefully stolen. 
Trichocaulon cactiforme and one or two other 
species are present in the collection; there 
are several kinds of Stapelia and some of 
Caralluma. Among the latter, the most 
remarkable is С. mammillaris, with stout, 
spine-toothed stems, and almost black flowers 
which are borne in clusters on the side 
of the young stems. 

Of the curious “ windowed plants” belonging 
to the genus Lithops, three or four species are 
exhibited. An account of the remarkable 
structure of these plants and the manner in 
which they mimic stones was given by the 
writer in The Gardeners’ Chronicle for Novem- 
ber 12, 1921, p. 250, and January 28, 1922, 
p. 44, so that it need not be repeated here ; 
but visitors who inspect these plants will 
readily perceive how easily they may be 
mistaken for stones and pebbles when out 
of flower. Their flowers lie flat on the top 
of the plant and are usually as large as, or 
larger, than it, of a rich yellow or of a 
beautiful satiny white colour. The ‘ window " 
is the top of the plant, which, despite its 
apparent dull colour, is really semi-transparent, 
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so that light is transmitted through it and 
the watery internal tissue to the chlorophyll- 
bearing part of the plant underground. 

There are several species of Conophytum, 
which although rather insignificant in appear- 
ance, share with the genus Lithops the 
peculiarity that once a year they change 


v 


their skin and come forth in a new garment, 
and are the only known plants that do so. 
examples of 


Sorne very fine Mesem- 
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allied to М. spinosum, which 
new species, are present in 
The members of this group 
difficult to cultivate. 
Of Anacampseros, 
Apicra, and 
interesting 


appear to be 
the collection. 
seem to be 
Cotyledon, Gasteria, 
Haworthia there are several 
species. The peculiar genus 
Sarcocaulon, which is allied to Pelargonium 
and has spiny stems, is represented by some 
good specimens of two or three species, and 


FIG. 149.—ODONTOGLOSSUM MONARCH, 
R.H.S. First Class Certificate, Chelsea Show (see p. 320), 

bryanthemum  Bolusii and M. simulans are there are also à few curious species of 
so stone-like that at a little distance from Pelargonium. Most of these plants are at 
them it is difficult to realise they are not present in a state of rest, some being leaf. 
stones. It is very remarkable how closely less, but this condition will change as the 
many species of Mesembryanthemum and summer advances. 
those of the genera Lithops and Conophytum To those interested in the manners and 


resemble the stones they grow among or 
the ground they grow in when at rest or 
not in flower. So much so is this the case, 


that one South African correspondent who is 
keenly interested in them remarks in a 
letter, when stating that they were “пом 
out of flower and gone to rest," adds, “I 
can't think where they all get to." One or 
two examples of the curious spiny species 


customs of plants, attention may be directed 
to one of the species of Stapelia (which 
cannot be named unless in flower), which 
bears upon it, on long, erect stalks, what 
appear to be young flower-buds; they are 
in reality the very young fruits (or rather 
the fertilised ovaries) concealed in the closed- 
up calyces of flowers produced last year, which 
often remain dormant for months, after- 
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wards developing into two long, horn-like 
pods. Many years ago, Mr. Worthington 
Smith, writing in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
mistook a similar condition of very young 


fruit on Hoya for cleistogamous flowers! No 
that it is possible that others may have 
done likewise in the case of Stapelia. 

Two beds are planted with South African 
bulbs and. the Barberton Daisy, which ought 
to make a good show of flowers if the 
summer proves favourable. Altogether it is a 
very interesting collection of plants, although 
not showy from a florists’ point of view. 
These specimens, under the auspices of the 
South African Government, and especially of 
Sir Wiliam Hoy, the manager of the South 
African Railways, have all. been. collected by 


Mr. Frank Frith, the horticulturist to the 
South African. Railways, brought here and 
planted by him in such a manner as to 
give some idea of the character. of the 
ground in which they grow naturally in 
South Africa. 

From a notice-board it is very gratifying 


to learn that this valuable and interesting 
collection of plants will generously be given 
by the South African authorities to Kew 
Gardens at the close of the Exhibition. 


N. E. Brown. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Grass. 
very simple title of 
Macself has written a very 
book which deals in detail with 
the cultivation of lawns, both of ап 
ornamental nature and for such sports as 
tennis, croquet. golf, bowling, cricket, hockey. 
ete. The book contains much useful in- 
formation, for the author discusses and offers 
practical advice in the formation of the 
lawn, and many chapters are devoted to 
purely cultural and practical matters. Hence 
we have chapters which concern the treat- 
ment of soil and its preparation, the making 


UNDER the Gruss* 
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exhaustive 


of lawns by seed sowing, and the after 
treatment of the: grass until such time as 
the lawn has become a feature of the 
garden. 

The correct choice of grasses is, of course, 
a matter ot much importance, and seed 
firms generally offer mixtures or blends to 


suit a variety of purposes, sites, ог soil 
conditions. ln the hope that the lawn 
enthusiast may be anxious to identify some 
of the more important grasses, the author 
has discussed the principal species, and ая an 
nid to their identiffcation these are illustrated 
by line drawings. No attempt is made to 
describe the grasses from a botanical stand- 


point, and as much space has been 
allottel to the part these grasses play in 
lawn formation. it would not have been out 


of place for some general key to have been 


included whereby the beginner could have 
been enlightened as to the botanical 
differences between the various genera. 


There is also a note added on the undesirable 
grasses, amongst which Poa compressa is 
described as an annual. 

A well-kept expanse of lawn enhances any 
garden—no matter how small; when allowed 


to become mossy, weedy, and patchy, it 
readily becomes an eyesore. The author 
rightly urges the correct cultivation of the 


grass, and in doing so he deals with the 
operations of mowing, rolling, and other 
details of routine work and the application 
of manurial dressings. The chief weeds and 
insect pests also receive attention and there 
is a note on “fairy rings,” illustrated by a 
very poor sketch, and a drawing of Agaricus 
prunulus, but what relation this fungus bears 
to the ‘fairy ring" is 
letter press. Mr. Macself recommends the 
application of а solution. made by dissolving 
one ounce of potassium permanganate in 





* Grasse, By A. J. Macselt. Cecil Palmer, 40, Chandos 
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not stated in the. 
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four gallons of water as a good method of 
dealing with this lawn trouble. 

The remainder of the book, some forty 
pages, is devoted to the upkeep of sports 


lawns and grounds, and there is a final 
chapter devoted to **miscellanies." 

The book can well be recommended. It is 
printed in generous type, and apart from 


the numerous line drawings, which have been 
executed by Mr. G. E. Lee, there is one 
coloured plate representing a stretch of grass, 


the colouring of which, alas! is a sickly, 
yellowish-green. 
Manuel du Jardinier Fleuriste.* 
WiTrHIN the two hundred small octavo 


pages of his * Manual" M. Chevalier, Curator 


of the Botanie Gardens attached to the 
University of Liege, has given. a large 


amount of very useful and interesting informa- 
поп. He commences by pointing out that 
the book is written especially for students 
at schools of horticulture and for young 
gardeners, but he is not unmindful of the 
needs of those who have made some progress 
in the flomeultural art, and therefore at the 
beginning of each section he gives the name 
of a book or books of particular value to 
those desiring more advanced knowledge. In 


the opening chapter) M. Chevalier points 
out the special branches of horticulture 
carried out in {һе principal countries of 


Europe, and also in Japan, the United States 
and Australia. In some instances, however, 
the information is scanty, and this section 
of the book might have been considerably 
expanded with advantage. 
the 
following 


іх some- 
the chapter 


The arrangement of sections 
what unusual and 
already indicated the author begins the 
serious. part of his work with à discussion 
of the types of glasshouses and heating for 
a variety of purposes. This is followed by 
n section on plant diseases and insect pests. 


subjects which are usually placed at the 
end of a book dealing with horticulture. 
Ten pages are devoted to methods of 


propagation, and here again it would appear 
that a larger measure of information might 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
student and young gardener. Following a 
discussion of the general principles of cultiva- 
tion the principal annual flowers are listed 
with indications of their special usefulness. 
About four-and-a-half pages are devoted to 
the culture of Chrysanthemums and six to 
Carnations, with special reference to perpetual. 
flowering and Malmaison varieties. As might 
be expected, considerable space is devote | 
to the cultivation of hard-wooded plants, 
such as Abutilon, Araucaria, Aralia, Azalea 
in lica, Camellia, Fuchsia. Hydrangea and 
Citrus, but it is something of a surprise 
to find Marguerite, — Heliotrope. Salvia 
splendens and Pelargonium in this section 
Considerable attention is given to decorative 
plants, both foliage and flowering, while 
Palms, so largely grown in Belgium, are 
discussed at moderate length and about 
eight pages are devoted to the cultivation 
of the more popular kinds af Orchids. Even 
the forcing of flowers is dealt with—includ- 
ing the etherization method—and special 
reference is made to the cultivation of 
bulbous plants for decorative purposes, while 


garden design of the carpet bedding style 
їз dismissed in about five pages. 

The book is freely illustrated, but the 
illustrations are all diagramatiec and not 
of a very high order, indeed, in many 
instances reproductions from photographs 
would have been a great improvement. The 
printing is clear, but the use of italics for 
popular names is to be deprocated. The 


binding is poor and we are afraid the paper 
covers would not serve long to hold the 
book together when used by an enthusiastic 
student. 


* Manuel dn Jardinier Боне. By Ch. Chevalier I. 
de Lannowv, 79, Chaussee de Haecht, Bruxelles. Price 
Fr. 2.70. 
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COMMERCIAL FRUIT GROWING IN 
NORTHERN SCOTLAND. 





RECOGNISING the value of the special 
knowledge possessed by those engaged in 
horticulture, and the practical application 


of that knowledge to a greater development 
of commercial fruit growing. a party of 
gentlemen was recently taken round the 
principal garlens and fruit plantations of 
Moray and Nairn by Mr. J. Ames, of the 
Aberdeen and North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. The first visit was paid to 
Lestnurdie Gardens, where the party was 
met by the proprietor, Colonel Johnston. 
A plantation of Black Currants of the 
variety Neabrook's Black, which is regarde | 
as an excellent resister of big- bud. mite. 
Was examined, and a minute inspection 
failed to. find a single diseasedl bud. A 
horizontally trained Pear. Саас, in full 
flower. and well kept fruits of large size. 
demonstrated the value of this variety. 

At Gordon Castle, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon's chief Scottish seat, the party was 
met by the gardener, Mr. Webster, who led the 
Visitors first to the grass orchard, where was 


shown a fine example of the method of 
growing fruit trees on grass land. The 
bush tree, which offers. important advan- 


tages over the tall standard type. was well 
illustrated by the finely trained = trees; which 
are managed entirely from the ground. For 
a number of years the Gooseberry bushes 
at Gordon Castle were badly attacked with 
American Gooseberry mildew, but Mr. 
Webster successfully overcame the trouble by 
summer spraying with ammonium polv- 
sulphide. Spraying is commenced at the 
end of May, and repeated at intervals of 
three weeks up to the middle of August- 
and the young shoots are tipped about the 
end of July. 

From Gordon Castle the party proceeded 


to the Orchard, Garmouth, where it was 
met by the owner, Mr. J. Calder. There 
are two acres under fruit here, and althowh 


the soil is light, and the position exposed. 
profitable yields have been obtained. Here, 
as in other places, Bramley's Seedling Apple 
proves an outstanding variety. 

The Brodie distriet is the centre of com- 
mereial Black Currant growing in Morav- 
shire, and here numbers of Black Currant 
plantations quite free from big bud disease 
were seen. The first. visite:l was Cotterton. 
owned by Mr. Torrie. This gentleman, whe 
has kept records for a number of vears, 
showed the Black Currant, on an average. 
to be worth per acre three or four times 
the value of an ordinary farm crop. He 
attributed the freedom from big bud mite 
on his fruit land as due in a large measure 
to his removal of the old wood every vear, 
just after tbe fruit had been gathered. 
This operation, combined with liberal manur- 
ing, Mr. Torrie contends, is one of the chief 
points in maintaining Black Currant bushes 
in a healthy condition. Proceeding to Brodie 
Castle Gardens, the party was met by the 
proprietor, the Brodie of Brodie. Attention 


was directed to Apple trees of bush shape, 
having the lowest branch rising about 
eighteen inches from the ground, which 
have proved very suitable for field work. 


The effect of winter spraying regularly with 
а caustic wash was finely reflected in the 


elean condition of the trees and the entire 
absence of Lichen. 

At Cawdor Castle Gardens, Nairn, was 
found a Raspberry plantation unique of 


its kind. It is over a hundred years old, 
and has been treated in an unusual wav. 
The surface of the soil has been regularly 
dressed with sifted ashes, and this has had 
the effect of maintaining the plants in an 
extremely vigorous condition. This Raspberrv. 
although of local origin, is still considered 
one of the best varieties in cultivation. 

A visit to Burgie House gardens, a beautiful 
centre owned by Mr. J. K. Thompson, closed 
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the day’s proceedings. Here was shown the 
suitability of the Black Currant for a heavy 
soil, the strong, healthy growth of the 
bushes, entirely free from big bud, evoking 
warm admiration. How suitable the district 
is for the growing of Apples was well illus- 


trated by the promising appearance of 
the young trees. ‘The most prominent 
varieties grown here include Lord Derby, 
Newton Wonder, Bramley’s Seedling, James 
Grieve, and Worcester Pearmain. The mem- 
hers of the party were greatly impressed 


with the possibilities of fruit-growing on a 
large scale in this part of the country, and 
felt that here was a fine field that might 
well be expleited by others than gardeners. 


INDOOR PEACHES. 


FoncED PEACHES 
on open walls are developing later than 
usual this spring, but unless very early 
fruits are required this is not an unmixed 
evil, as the fruits need plenty of time to 
develop slowly when passing through the 
stoning stage. Abundance of light and sun is 
necessary when the trees are in flower and 
again when the fruits are at the final 
stage of swelling. 

Do not keep 
trimly until the 





in common with those 


the shoots tied in too 
stoning of the fruits is 
completed; after this a general tying and 
stopping of the laterals should be done, 
also any pendent fruits which can be raised 
upwards should receive attention. If a good 


crop of fruit has set, sufficient can gen- 
erally be found on the upper side of the 
shoots, but in many places this has been 
an exceptional year, and Peaches in any 


position will be acceptable. 

Svringe the trees twice daily in favourable 
weather, first when the temperature begins 
to rise and again when closing the house, 
about 3.30 p.m. Soft water or water free 
fron lime is best for  syringing, as 
sediment of any kind spoils the appearance 
of the fruits. 

Examine inside borders and water the 
soil copiously with warm diluted liquid 
manure or clear water, as the condition of 
the trees may decide, and damp the paths, 
ete., with diluted liquid manure every 
evening, when a little air is admitted by 
the front and top ventilators for the night. 

Mulch inside borders with short stable 
manure, especially where old, heavily-cropped 
trees show signs of weakness, using less 
manure for young trees which do not 
require assistance. With good culture, aphis 
will not now be  troublesome, especially 
if weak, clear soot water is used once or 
twice a week for syringing the trees. Should 
aphis appear, two light  fumigations are 
safer and better than one heavy one; in 
all cases syringe well and early the following 
morning following fumigating. The tempera- 
ture of the house should range from 65^ to 70° 
at night falling to 60? or 65^ in the morning, 
according to the weather, and throughout the 
time of the last swelling of the fruits, rising to 
80^ by day with full air. The secret of airing 
consists in admitting а little air early, 
increasing the amount as the temperature 
rises, guarding against sudden changes in 
the temperature of the house and cold 
draughts, and carefully reducing the amount 
of air after the turn of the day. Trees in 
succession-houses need similar careful treat- 
ment in airing, and plentiful supplies of 
warm, diluted liquid manure as they require 
it, also disbudding of the shoots little and 
often. Disbudding is an important cultural 
detail, especially in the case of ' young 
vigorous trees. The removal of shoots should 
always be commenced where grossness is 
most perceptible, but instead of rubbing 
the shoots off, many of them with fruit at 
the base may be pinched back to two or 


three leaves, their complete removal being 
deferred until thinning is finished. By this 
means an improvement in the lower and 


weaker part of the tree soon becomes pers 


ceptible. The temperature of these houses 
may be about 60° at night, 70° to 75° 
throughout the day, and 80° after syringing 
the trees in the afternoons. Late, cold 
houses that are often crowded with pot 
plants need fumigating on the first oppor- 
tunity after the fruit is set, and once the 
trees are clean thev may be well syringed 
on fine mornings, but as the weather is often 
very changeable up to the first few weeks in 


June these houses are safer shut up warm 
and dry until all danger from frost has 
passed, as aphis and late frosts are the 
two chief enemies to contend with. With 
careful attention in airing, disbudding, and 
thinning of the shoots and watering the 


borders the quality of the fruits will be of 
the finest. F. Jordan. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


THE RADISH. 
RAPHANUS SATIVUS. 


RADISHES are so easily growa in Britain 
that many look upon them as derivatives of 
the native Raphanus Raphanistrum which is 
found growing wild in cornfields, and 
Raphanus maritimus, а tap-rooted weed, 
which, as its name implies, grows freely on 
the sea shore. Both are troublesome weeds 
which are very difficult to eradicate once 
they have become established in cultivated 
ground. They are quite hardy, produce seed 
freely, and it is claimed that these seeds are 
suitable for grinding into cake for cattle 
food, but the wisdom of such action is very 
doubtful. 

The colour of the flower in each case is 
yellow while the flowers of the cultivated 
variety vary from white to purple. 


While differences of opinion exist as to 
the parentage of the garden Radish, 
Raphanus sativus is the generally accepted 


species. This is supposed to have reached 
this country about 1548, coming from China 
or some part of southern Asia by way of 
Egypt and Greece where it became the mest 
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highly esteemed vegetable known. Its anti- 
scorbutic properties alone would cause it to 
be highly valued. It is possible that its 
existence was well known before the above 
date, for according to Dodonæus, several 
varieties were grown in Brabant, of which 
illustrations appear in his Herbal, the 
English name being given as Raddische. 
There are several sub-varieties of R. sativus, 
one of which, R. s. olifer, is known as the 
Oil Radish It grows from six inches to 
twenty-four inches high, is much branched 
and spreading, and produces more seed than 
any of the common varieties. It is extensively 
grown in China for its oil, which is superior 


to that of Rape but more difficult of 
expression. This Radish was for a time 
cultivated in some parts of Enrope, but 
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the culture was not a great success, Tt is 
too tender to be sown in the open fields 


in Britain until after the disappearanee of 
the frosts of spring. The same remark 
applies to à great extent to the edible 
varieties, and seriously affects the culture 
of Radish seed in this country. At the 
same time some of the best Radish seed 
the world produces is grown in the south- 


east of England. 

The method adopted is to put the seed 
plants, when matured and dried in the 
autumn, into seed stacks, where they remain 
until the warm, dry days of the following 
June. By that time the seed has absorbed 
all the nutriment of the parent plant, the 
pod is perfectly dry and brittle, and the 
threshing is easily effected without in any 
way injuring the seed, which, by the wav, 
grows more evenly, retains its vitality for a 
much longer time, and produces a crop of 
smooth, clean roots from which all the 
coarseness, inseparable [from all oil-yielding 
seeds, has been naturally eliminated. ` 


It is quite possible to thresh English- 
grown Radish in the year of its 
zrowth, but the method detailed above is 


superior. 
One other outside 
family deserves 


member of 
mention, 


the Radish 
l'he variety in 
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question is known as the Rat-tailed Radish, 
Raphanus caudatus, a variety of which only 


the seed pods are eaten. The plant is a 
native of southern Asia and produces very 
narrow seed pods about ten inches long. 


These are picked before they are fully grown 
and are eaten raw. They have a pleasant, 
pungent taste, and may also be pickled in 
vinegar and used as required. This plant 
created considerable interest about fifty years 
ago but now orders for the seeds are few 
and far between. 

Coming now to the common or garden 
variety, the list of variations in colour, form 
and season is simply marvellous, and fully 
appears to justify the opinion of some 
botanical writers that they cannot all have 
been produced from one parent species. 
Taking colour first, we find nearly all the 
colours of the rainbow, with black and 
white thrown in; and as regards form, there 
are long, half-long, short, round, square, oval, 
Olive-shaped, oblong and pointed roots in 
bewildering variety, in addition to which 
there are some like the workhouse dumpling, 
no shape at all. No wonder it is tho most 
popular vegetable grown. Every civilised 
nation from Russia and Egypt to Land's 
End and Gibraltar has had a hand in its 
development, and the work із still going 
on. 

It is somewhat singular that while France 
and England use one specific name for the 
Raphanus. viz., Radis and Radish, in Germany 
two very different words are used, viz., 
Monats Radies for the earliest varieties, and 
Rettig, or Rettiche, for the larger and later 
sorts. 

The following is an 
standard varieties in 
arranged according to their. respective earli- 
ness; the list could easily be multiplied 
tenfold, but only the seedsmen’s trial grounds 
need to find room for every variety that is 


abbreviated list of 
the early section, 


raised. At the same time it is well to 
point out that every distinct. variety has 
its own special merits, and these аге not 
ignored by their omission from this list. 

In the order of their earliness forcing 


varieties naturally come first. As these only 
take from sixteen. days to thirty days to 
mature it is quite easy, where the necessary 


appliances exist. to have supplies by this 
method from January to Easter, by which 
time the roots from outdoor  sowings in 


warm and sheltered. situations will be ready 


for use. Foreing White Olive-shaped is the 
earliest and most reliable. variety. Forcing 


Scarlet. Olive-shaped White-tipped (the earliest. 
form of the French Breakfast type) is almost 
as early, and looks very pretty in the salad 


bowl; Saxa, a bright scarlet, round root, 
and Rosy Gem, a scarlet Turnip-shaped 


Radish with large white tip, make an excel- 
lent quartette. For those who prefer a long 


Radish, a good strain of the old Wood's 
Frame fills the bil. Long White Pearl 
Forcing (syn. Icicle) is also a good forcing 


Radish, and is one of 
in appearance and quality. Triumph, a 
scarlet-streaked | white Turnip-rooted Radish, 
nnd a fine strain of the true Scarlet 
Globe complete. the list. 

The spring and early summer section is 
much more numerous and varied, including 
French Breakfast, the original variety, which 
takes a lot of beating. Early Deep Scarlet 
Turnip, Extra Early Golden Yellow Turnip 


the very best roots 


(good also for forcing), Sparkler, a rosy- 
carmine Turnip-rooted variety with a large, 
white tip, the best of the white tipped 
Radishes, and the most popular variety 
grown to-day, (one dealer who supplies the 
market garden trade has sold seventy tons 


of seeds of this variety already this season): 
Violet Turnip, with a white tip, a very 
pretty Radish of good quality which quickly 
becomes pithy; Early White Summer Turnip, 
Golden Olive, and last, but not least, the 
Wurzburg Giant (svn. Crimson Giant, ete., 
ete.), an carly, large, round variety, solid 
and awect, and retaining its good qualities 
for а very long time. The Covent Garden 
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Long Scarlet deserves special mention. Tt 
is a genuine British production carrying its 
colour right down to the tip of the root; 
the flesh is tender and crisp and the 
flavour pleasantly mild. Of other роса, long 
summer varieties, Chartier (syn. Knicker- 
bocker, cte., еѓс.), long, bright rose, with 
a white base, is one of the largest Radishes 
known; White Strasburg or Hospital, a 
very large, pointed, white variety of very 
mild flavour and long keeping qualities; 
Brightest Long Scarlet (Meteor), a distinct 
and, very handsome summer variety of 
exceptionally good quality, and Early White 
Giant Stuttgart, a large, peg-top shaped, 
white, solid, long-keeping variety, are strongly 
recommended. 

The list of autumn and winter 
is not so numerous, but there is 
variety to satisfy the most exacting. Most 
of them grow to a large size, are very 
solid and crisp and, with a few exceptions, 
of excellent flavour. The Rose China is one 
of the very best. "There are two different 
forins, the half-long with swollen, rounded 
base, and the round, which is also known 
as the Pamir Radish. Viewing them merely 
as plants these are quite distinct from all 
other Radishes, and this is held by some 
botanical writers to indicate that they are 
developments of a wild species. It is an 
open question, not capable of positive proof. 
A white variety named White Chinese or 
Celestial grows to a much larger size nnd 
їз said to be superior in every respect 
to the red varieties. It has never 
become very popular in Britain, but in 
America there. is no more popular winter 
variety. 

Of the Black 
three varieties, 
The latter 


Radishes 
sufticient 


Radish there are 
long, round, and half-long. 
has only recently come into 
favour, and while it is somewhat variable 
in character and not of a very pleasing 
colour (dark ash grey) it has many good 
qualities. 

In addition to the foregoing there are 
the long and round Coal Black Parisian 
Radishes, which are. very popular in France, 


Spanish 


the country of their origin. There i5, 
however, very little difference in the two 
strains except the colour. of the. skin and 
the fact that the Paris variety is some- 
what earlier. 

Black Radishes have been known and 
grown in Europe for nearly 400 vears. [|t 
hardly seems possible that they are the 
offspring of the same parent as French 


Breakfast or Sparkler. 

Other good winter sorts are the long and 
round White Spanish, fit company for the 
black ; half-long, dark-coloured Munich, beloved 


of those who are fond of imbibing 
Münchener Bier (there is a white variety 
for those who prefer it), and the Long 
Purple Gournay, a purple form of the long 
Black Spanish. 

As regards the hardiness of — winter 
Radishes, while they may resist the cold 
in very mild winters in southern England, 
the safest plan is to carefully lift them 
before frost sets in and store them in 


sandy soil for winter use. 
While one is bound to admit 
an abbreviated list is somewhat 


that even 
long, it is 


well to remember that it is possible to 
keep up a supply all the year round. with 
only four or five varieties, but in such a 


ease the pleasure of sampling the distinctive 
qualities of the other kinds is lost. S. B. 
Dicks, 


FORCED POTATOS. 


Owing to the high price of old Potatos 
much attention is being drawn to this most 
important vegetable. Early Potatos muy be 
produced in various ways and by the use 
of simple appliances. Being a sub-tropical 
plant the Potato may be grown in con- 
siderable heat, provided sufficient air, light 
and moisture are afforded. New Potatos may 
be obtained early in April by the following 
system :—As the crops of сапу Potatos are 


being lifted from the open ground tubers 
should be selected for seed, placed in shallow 
trays and when dry removed to a cool. 
freely ventilated shed. After a few weck- 
the tubers should be examined (this provides 
work for the staff on a wet day) and all 
bruised or defective ones removed. The 
sound tubers should be packed closely 
together on end in shallow trays placed on 
temporary benches erected for the purpose 
around the walls of the shed under the 
windows. The tubers should be afforded 
protection during frost. Early in December 
they should be examined and the more 
forward of the sets which have started into 
growth selected for removal to the greenhouse. 


where they should be set up іп shallow 
boxes and exposed to full daylight. By the 
new year the tubers will be ready for 


planting in ten-inch pots. The pots should be 
half-filled with a compost consisting of two 
parts light loam and one part cach of leaf-mould 
and well rotted manure from an old hot-bed 
with a six-inch potful of bone meal to the 
barrow load. "The soil should be brought 
into the greenhouse and when it is warmed the 
sets should be planted. Varieties with dwarf 
haulms may be planted two sets in a pot; the 
stronger varieties should be placed one in 
a pot. A day temperature of 50° should be 
maintained and the warmth increased. gradually 
with the lengthening days. Abundance of 
air should be admitted at all times when 
the weather permits. As growth advances 
more soil should be placed in the pots and 
light twigs stuck in the pots to support the 
haulin. Weak manure water may be given 
the plants twice weekly when the soil becomes 
filed with roots. Varieties which have given 
satisfaction here are Dargill Early, Witch 
Hill (syn. Snowdrop), May Queen and Sharpe's 
Express. 
Supplies to produced in 


follow may be 


unheated pits. In. this case the tubers 
should be planted in light, well-manured 
soil in rows made twenty inches apart, 


placing the sets fifteen inches asunder їп the 
rows. The tubers should be planted about 
the middle of January. Cover the lights 
during frosty weather; by this method 
useful tubers may be obtained in May. The 
soil will require watering and the surface 
of the beds should be stirred with the hoe, 
but earthing-up is not necessary for this 
erop. Light applications of sulphate of 
ammonia give good results. C. Ruse, Hyde 
Garden, near Luton. 








Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.— In the note on 
Geum Lady Stratheden, Gard. Chron., p. 253, 
it is remarked that its scarlet companion, 
Mrs. Bradshaw, has become one of the 
most popular of garden plants, because it 
contributes to the gniety of the garden the 


whole summer through. According to my 
experience with this plant it has two 
distinct periods of flowering, the first in 


early spring, followed by a period with few 


or no flowers. Then a second crop of 
flowers develops during late summer and 
these continued last season until well into 


October, at which period they gave far-and- 
away the brightest patch of colour in the 


outdoor garden. Geum. 
Vine Mildew (sec p. 202)— There are 


several statements in the article by Mr. F. 
Jordan which are not in accord with my 
observations. Mildew is not “communicated 
to the vines from other plants." The vine 
mildew (Oidium:Tuckeri) is totally distinct 
and is not known to infect any other plant. 
Mildew is not caused by draughts, though 
it is possible the spores may be conveyed 
from one place to another 2 the movementa 
wi 


of the air. Fire-heat not prevent 
mildew, and it is extravagant to apply it 
in the warmer parts. of the country for 
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Black Hamburgh and Sweetwater Grapes 
unless the fruit is wanted early. Sulphur 
has little or no effect on mildew unless it 


is heated to at least 80° and made to emit 


sulphur fumes. It is often advisable to 
open the front ventilators as well as the 
upper ones, in order to keep down the 


temperature during the stoning period (which 
commences in about four weeks after the 
first flower opens) to prevent what is called 


‘scalding.’ Sulphur fumes, such as are 
emitted from the sulphur  vaporiser or 
from hot-water pipes are dangerous to the 


. tender skin of the berries before the stoning 
period. "There is no difficulty in ridding a 
house of mildew during the early winter. 
Soft soap, half a pound to one gallon of 
water is effective if applied with a brush 
immediately after pruning the vines. It is 
advisable to treat the vines twice in 
case a bud or a portion of the stem should 
be missed during the first application. 
When this strength is used the vines should 
not be denuded of the outer bark, which 
is there for the protection of the inner 
bark, in which so much of the  plant's 
work is carried on. It is very porous, and 
a strong dose of any dressing used might 
poison it. Add sulphur if you wish by its 
use to make the paint of convenient con- 
sistence, but it will have no immediate 
effect on mildew or insects. However, much 
of its potency will remain till the following 
summer, if the syringe is not used, and 
then, by the aid of sun-heat, it will give 
off sulphurous fumes. During some seasons 
I have had eight or ten vineries belonging 
to as many different people, under ту 
superintendence, and only in one case did 
the above remedy fail. This was where the 
stem of the vine was outside a building 
and carried up to the second storey before 
entering the house. ‘There were some branches 


produced on this outside stem and there 
being no ladder handy at the time, these 
parts were not dressed. The mildew evidently 
lurked on the outer portion and entered 
the house through the front ventilator. 
If there is any suspicion of mildew lurking 
з à house while the fruit is very tender, 


it is well to keep a sharp watch for it, as 
otherwise the crop may be ruined in a few 
days. If the tiniest speck is discovered, a 
spray made of soft soap, two ounces to the 
gallon, will speedily arrest it. It will injure 
the bloom of the berries to which it is 
applied, but not more во than sulphur, and 
it will be more speedy in action. After the 
stoning is somewhat advanced and the skin 
of the berry has become partially hardened, 
the sulphur vaporiser may be used. This 
has the disadvantage of leaving a coating of 
dust on the fruit and leaves, which may, 
however, be blown, off by а powerful pair 
of bellows early in the following morning 
before any dew has settled. Wm. Taylor. 


Canteloup Melons.—It is good to see these 
most excellent fruits recently referred to in 
these pages. They are not nearly widely 
enough grown here, though one occasionally 
sees quite big prices quoted for imported 
produce. Put side by side on the table 
with the hothouse Melon, it will generally 
be found that.a second slice of the Canteloup 
and not of the other is requested. For 
some reason English seedsmen do not quote 
the better varieties, and lump what they 
do offer together as “hardy frame Melons.” 
Prescott Hatif and Prescott Fond Blanc are 
the named sorts most frequently met with, but 
I put these in second rank compared to 
Bellegarde, Noir des Carmes, de Vauriac and 
Délices de la Table, whilst Sucrin takes an 
intermediate place. Noir des Carmes is often 
mentioned as the best variety for beginners, 


but I have not noticed any particular 
difference in ease of culture as compared 
with other sorts. Where two sorts are grown 
(my limit is five), Bellegarde and Noir des 
Carmes might well be selected. Some years 
ago I detailed in these pages how they 
could be grown without other heat than 
that yielded by the sun. H. E. Durham. 
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(Concluded from p. 330.) 


Trees and Shrubs. 


Вотн in the tents and out - of - doors 
miscellaneous groups of hardy trees and 
shrubs formed an important feature of the 
show. Although small the collection from 
Lady AnBkERCONWAY (gr. Mr. Puddle), Bodnant, 
N. Wales, was particularly interesting, as it 
illustrated species and varieties in many 
parts of the country, which may be grown 
on and near the western seaboard. Well- 
flowered sprays of Embothrium coccineum and 
Davidia involucrata were on view with such 
Rhododendrons as R. Lindleyana, R. frag- 
raitissima, R. Kelseyi, R. Roylei, R. Manglesii, 
and R. Релјеггіск, the last named being a 
cross betweea R. Aucklandii and R. campylo- 
carpum. Uncommon shrubs, gathered from 
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Cembra and P. pumila. Messrs. W. WATSON 
AND Sons showed a good batch of their 
crimson-flowered Cytisus Dorothy Walpole. 


Amongst the interesting shrubs displayed 
by the Donarp Nursery Co. were Lepto- 
spermum scoparium in several good varieties, 
Lomatia  pinnatifolia, Berberis lIrwinii and 
Olearias, with many Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and Brooms. Mr. J. С. ALLGROVE included a 
few specimens of Cercis Siliquastrum, the 
Judas Tree in flower, with graceful standards 
of Rosa Hugonis, Lilacs and Honeysuckles. 
In front of his Roses, Mr. CHAS TURNER 
showed good varieties of Lilacs. In a 
corner group of shrubs Messrs. J. CHEAL AND 
Sons displayed a well-coloured Fagus sylvatica 
tricolor, Corokea japonica, Hydrangea Sar- 
gentiana, Enkianthus japonicus and E. cam- 


panulatus, with many Brooms, Lilacs and 
Rhododendrons. 

Chief amongst his many good garden 
Lilacs, Mr. R. C. Norrcut showed Dr. 
Charles Jacob, Congo, Hugo Foster, and 
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the open, were also contributed by Sir 
ARTHUR VIVIAN, K.C.B., Bosahan, Cornwall, 
who showed sprays of Olearia nitida, Acacia 
juniperina, Andromeda formosa апі Tri- 
cuspidaria dependens. 


The shrubby Calceolaria violacea, Clian thus 
puniceus and the white variety ; Olearia 
macrodonta, Viburnum tomentosum, with 
various Rhododendrons апа St. Brigid 
Anemones were shown by Messrs. R. Сил, 
AND Son. A number of interesting half- 
hardy plants were included in a group 
arranged by Mr. С. REUuTHE, who showed 
Daphne Cneorum major, Magnolia parviflora, 
Drimys aromatica, Sophora and Tricuspidaria 
Hookeri, with many  large-leaved Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Two fine specimens of Musa japonica, the 
“Hardy Banana,” were included by Messrs. 
HILLIER AND Sons in their interesting group, 


which also contained a large branch of 
Davidia involucrata in flower. Other subjects 


of interest were Populus Wilsonii, Arundinaria 
Falconeri, A. Hookeri, Fremontia californica, 
Ceanothus in variety, Picea  hondoensis, 
bearing a number of young cones, Pinus 


CHELSEA SHOW 


(SEE P. 323). 


Maréchal Lannes of the singles, with Edouard 
André, Mare. Micheli, Madame A. Buchner, 
and Jules Ferry of the giant doubles. He 
also showed a large selection of Cytisus, 
including such desirable sorts as Daisy Hill 
splendens, Donard Seedling, versicolor, and 
the scoparius varieties Firefly and Dragonfly. 

In the open Mr. L. R. Russet, had a 
large and well arranged collection of hardy 
trees and shrubs in which many Maples, both 
species and Japanese varieties, Ceanothus, 
Brooms, and Azaleas figured. 

Messrs. W. Евомоу AND SoNs brought 
one of their monster collections of Japanese 


Maples in well-grown specimens, illustrating 
a great diversity of leaf, form and colour. 
Viburnum plicatum grandiflora, Kalmias, 


Acers, Rhododendrons, and Azaleas were well 
shown by Messrs. A. CHARLTON AND SONS. 


Topiary specimens were exhibited by 
Messrs. WM. CUTBUSH AND Son, Messrs. L. 
К. ResseLL, Lro., and Mr. JOHN KLINKERT, 
while Messrs. RORERT GREEN, Lrp., showed 
Bay trees, and the YOKOHAMA NURSERY 
Coy. had а collection of dwarfed trees 


reputed to be of great age. 
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Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


The vivid glowing masses of colour pro- 


vided by the large exhibits of Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas were a very popular 


feature of the show with the visitors. In 
the groups of Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND 
Crisp there were many profusely flowered 
standards of Pink Pearl, which might well 
be termed the Rhododendron of the show 
it was shown so frequently and in such 
great beauty. Other pink varieties were 
Elsa Crisp, Lady Clementine Mitford, Mrs. 





E. C. Stanley, Cynthia, and Corona, while 
Doncaster and Prometheus were  dazzling 
scarlets. Besides Pink Pearl of large size, 


Mr. T. Lewis grouped Baroness de Roth- 
schild, Wm. Austin, and Prometheus with 
other  Rhododendrons, and amongst his 
Azaleas included Scedling No. 1 of glow- 
ing colour. The ORPINGTON NURSERIES 
associated Rhododendron Doncaster with 
masses of Pink Pearl, and also showed 
Cytisuses апа Lilacs. Some good seedling 
Rhododendrons were contributed by Messrs. 
M. Koster AND Co., and of these Robert 
W. Wallace, of Pink Pearl colouring: 
Miss Noreen Beamish, bright pink; and 
Hugh Wormald were the best. In another 
group they showed many Azaleas of the mollis 
type. The chief Rhododendrons shown by 
Messrs. FLETCHER Bros. were Mrs. E. С. 
Stirling, H. M. Агаегпе, and Mr. John 
Millais. In the avenue Messrs. WALLACE 
AND Co. arranged splendid Hhododendrons 
in such highly desirable sorts as Dr. S. 
Endtz, Hugo de Vries, and Countess Fitz- 
william, with many Maples and some ex- 
eellent specimens of Enkianthus japonicus. 


A rich bank of Azaleas was arranged bv 
Messrs. R. AND G. CUTHBERT, who employed 
to good effect a great many plants of the 
various types of hardy Azaleas. The large- 
flowered | mollis and the mollis - sinensis 
hybrids predominated, and these were repre- 
sented by many named sorts of great 
excellence. This firm had a number of 
standards of the rustica varieties, and of 
these Aida, Freya, and Norma were exceed- 
ingly beautiful specimens. 

Clematis. 

The only group composed 
Clematis was arranged by Messrs. G. JACK- 
MAN AND Sons, and this fully equalled the 
many exhibits of this valuable climber that 
the Woking firm has displayed over a long 
period. There were many trained plants on 
view and all were of great excellence; the 
flowers, which were freely produced, were 
large, of good substance, and embraced 
many lovely shades of colour. Of the double- 
flowered sorts Countess of Lovelace, Belle of 
Woking, and King Edward VII. were perhaps 
the very best. Chief amongst the singles of 
rich blue colouring were President, іг 
Garnet Wolseley, and = Laurestern, while the 
pale blues Lady Londesborough, William 
Kennett, and the silvery lavender C. lanu- 
ginosa candida were very charming. — Ville de 
Lyon provided the brightest colouring : Miss 
Bateman and The Bride were the best 
whites and the indispensable Nelly Moser 
was well represented. 

Formal Gardens. 

With perhaps one exception, the rigidly 
formal garden was not represented at Chelsea 
this year, but there were several of more or 
less set design and treatment. The outstanding 
feature of the garden made by Messrs. 
CARTER AND Co. was a central fountain from 
which sprung a powerful jet of water, rising 
to a height of some twenty feet and talling 
with cooling and pleasant splashes into the 
pool again. Surrounding this sunken pool 
was & dry wall terrace contiguous to Mns 
slopes bordered with gorgeous Rhododendrons. 
A paved walk in the background centred on 
a well-designed, tiled garden shelter. This 
garden was illustrated on page 322. 


A sunken pool was also the central feature 
of a garden laid out by Messrs. GAZE, Ltd. 
Four jets of water met in the middle, and 
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whether by accident or design, fluctuating 
pressure added to their attractions. There 
was plenty of surrounding green sward, and 
the whole was enclosed by a goodly Yew 
hedge. Flowers were restricted to those of 
blue shades in the garden proper and 
to orange yellow Azaleas along the boundary 
hedges. Messrs. R. NEAL AND Ҹомѕ had 
a large garden with a paved centre 
enclosing a canal which broadened at each 
end. Water sprung from a fountain set in an 
archway in the terrace retaining wall and 
gently flowed down the canal. "The centre 
was flanked by ample lawns which bounded 
narrow Rhododendron borders, while in the 
terrace there were pleasant herbaceous 
borders. 


А very successful) garden was 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, Ltd. 
be termed a large-sized villa 
miniature, though the whole 
respectable area. There was a 
sunken garden їп the middle 


made hy 
It may well 
garden in 
covered a 
conventional 
of the flower 


garden portion and this contained a round 
pool. At the far end a well-made trellis 
separated the flower garden from the fruit 


and vegetable quarters, which were well laid 
out and planted. At the back they built a 
very satisfactory briek wall which contained 
a pleasant recess and garden seat from 
which a good view of the garden could be 
obtained. 
octagonal garden was laid 
Kent AND Brybon and 
the most pleasing in the 
The shape was repeated in the sunken 
centre Which had dry retaining walls. Most 
of the low, surrounding terraces were laid 
out in the form of low rock gardens which 
were planted with great taste and com- 
mendable restraint. The. flower. borders were 
also very pleasantly arranged. 

Judging from the severity of the style 
the garden by Irania House, LTD., was intended 


An uncommon 
out by Messrs. 
this was one of 
show. 


to illustrate the use of their flag-stones and 
stone vases, and in this) the garden was 
successful. Mr. HersBert BROOK also showed 
to advantage the uses of his Yorkshire 
stone for dry walls and paving; as also 
did Messrs. WM. Woop anp Son with their 
paving, and they had a well-designd and 
artistically thatched fmit room. 


one of his 
FI" 
The lawns 


made 
gardens. 


Mr. JAMES MACDONALD 
most fascinating grass 
were of enviable smoothness and greenness 
and, of course, quite free. from weeds. Тһе 
formal little beds and = borders of ornamental 
grasses were also very attractive. 


Scientific Exhibits. 


A special tent was set aside to exhibits 
of scientific interest and the East Malling 
Research Station showed a highly edura- 
tional group concerned о principally with 


the relationship of stock and scion of fruit 


trees. By the aid of photographs and 
specimens, methods were given as to how 
to identify the different types of Plum 
stocks and it was shown that the time of 
flowering and the floriferousness of the tree 
varied considerably according to the stock 
upon which the variety was worked. For 
instance, the variety Vietoria, when worked 


stock. produced fewer. flower 
opened later than when the 
grown on the Julien stock. 


on Brussels 
trusses, and 
мапе variety was 


It was also demonstrated that certain 
varieties will not “take? on different 
stocks, and even where the bud. does grow, 
a satisfactory. tree rarely results. The 
variety President gives normal growth when 
grown on Brompton. whereas the growth is 
poor when Brussels is used аң a stock. 
Similar divergence obtains with Peaches, 
Hales — Earlv producing good trees. on 


Brompton and poor growth on Mvrobalan. 
The method of layering Plum stocks was 
shown and a table demonstrating the behaviour 
of the growth of the principal varieties of 
Plums worked on different stocks, proved 
that where seedling Myrobalan was. employed 


аз а stock, strong trees resulted; on the 
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other hand no strong growth was made on 
Brussells, one of the commonest of stocks 
and the most unsatisfactory of all. 


The relationship between the stock and 
the susceptibility of the variety to silver 
leaf is also receiving attention at East 


Malling. The tentative results are uncertain 
but it is of interest to note that Victoria 
is highly susceptible, no matter what kind 
of stock is employed, and it appears to be 
worse on Myrobalan, а stock which, in 
itself, is immune to attack. 


The identification of varieties of Rasp- 
berries and Black Currants is being investi- 
gated, for the nomenclature of these soft 
fruits is in outrageous confusion. Of sixty- 
two Raspberries received at East Malling, 
no fewer than ninety-six different varieties 
were sorted out.  Bath's Perfection mas- 
queraded under nine names and Beauforth s 
Seedling is appended to по fewer than 
eight varieties. Efforts are being made to 
standardise identification characters according 
as to whether the foliage is curled or flat, 
or the canes glabrous or pubescent, or the 
spines dark or pale. Similarly with Black 
Currants, identification characters include 
shape and position of foliage, and length of 
flower and fruit cluster. Boskoop Giant 
possesses very large foliage with long, 
pointed lobes, and the flower and fruit 
cluster is long and loose; Goliath has 
small, drooping foliage and short clusters of 
flowers and fruit. 


Included also in 
mens and drawings of 
Currants, showing leaf and flower 
teristics by which affected bushes can be 
readily determined. The flowers of a healthy 
bush are tinged with a bluish-purple colour, 
whereas in reverted bushes the colour is 
pinkish-purple, the difference being due to 


speci- 
Black 


charac. 


this exhibit were 
reverted 


the absence of pubescence on the reverted 
flowers. 

A large and varied exhibit came from 
the R.H.S. Laboratory, Wisley. — In the 
entomological section the chief spray fluids 
were shown, including nicotine and paraffin 


emulsion (contact washes), lead arsenate 
(stomach poison), and caustic soda, line- 
sulphur, and paraffin emulsion (winter sprays), 
together with the types of nozzles to use 
with each spray. Specimens of many root 
aphides found on wild and cultivated. plants 


were also exhibited, and there were also 
some admirable photomicrographs of the 
Phlox eelworm  (Tylenchus devastatrix) and 


specimens of affected plants. Symptoms of this 
serious trouble are indicated by the cracking 
of the stem, the peeling of the leaf epidermis 
and the wrinkling of the foliage. The 
varietv La Mahdi is highly susceptible aud 


Rijnstroom is markedly resistant. Pots of 
plants representing the various crops nsed 
for ploughing into the land in a green 
state were exhibited and these included 
Turnips, Rye, Oats, Rape, White Mustard, 
and the Leguminous  erops --Clover, Black 
Meddick,  Veteh, and Red Clover. The 
Mycological Department provided specimens 
of many serious diseases which are under 


investigation. Plants of Antirrhinums affected 


with Selerotinia  selerotiorum were shown. 
This fungus bears an apothecial stage, the 
spores being probably conveyed to the 


flowers by bumble bees. 

There were six grafted plants of Rose America 
imported from the United States and all were 
infeeted with Coniothyrium, | while diseases 
of Sweet Peas, Asters, Carnations, “Tulips 
and = = Narcissi were also exhibited. Photo- 
graphs illustrating the various types of 
Dahlias, Sweet Peas, Carnations and Chry. 
santhemums were displayed, and there were 
many charts and tables showing the results 
of many interesting fruit experiments con- 
ducted at Wisley. 

From the Department of 
University of Leeds, 
exhibit. The various 
were shown by means 
and photographs, and 


Agriculture, 
came а noteworthy 
diseases of  Potatos 
of vickled specimens 
amongst these were 
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corky scab (Spongospora subterreanea), 
common scab (Actinomyces scabies), and 
wart disease (Synchytrium endobioticum). The 
life histories of the Carrot fly (Psila Rosae), 
Cabbage  root-fly (Chortophylla Вгазѕісае), 
and Onion fly (Hylemyia antiqua) were 
admirably shown, and there were also 
living specimens of two insect friends of 
the garden—the Devils Coach-horse апа 
the Ground Beetle—feeding upon wireworms. 
The Crown Rot of Rhubarb, a bacterial 
disease which has proved very troublesome 
to commercial growers, has been investi- 
gated at Leeds and specimens and photo- 
graphs, both in black and white and 
coloured, were also to be found in this 
excellent and instructive exhibit. There was 
also a very simple test for soil acidity 
demonstrated ; this is performed by pouring 
an alcoholic solution of potassium thio- 
cyanide on the sample of soil, shaking, and 
if the solution remains colourless no lime is 
required, but should the solution turn 
brownish-red the addition of lime to the 
soil is necessary, the depth of the colour 
of the solution determining the quantity of 
lime required. 


Specimens of living plants affected 
Plowrightia Ribesia, on Currants; Podos- 
phaera  Leucotricha, on Apples; Puccinia 
Menthae, on Mint; Puccinia Prunuspinosae 
on Anemone coronaria; Endophyllum Sem- 
pervivi on House Leek; and Puccinia 
Vincae on Periwinkle were shown by the 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Mr. James McDowNarp displayed carefully 
prepared dried specimens of grasses and 
Мг. Н. T. Hayes showed a pigmy twelve 
year old Ash tree not more than two-and- 
a-half-inches high. 

Messrs. HEARSON AND Co. exhibited their 
bulb sterilizing bath for the hot-water 
treatment of Narcissus bulbs affected with 
celworm, together with dodder machines and 
seed-testing appliances 

Art Exhibits. 

Many very interesting paintings in oil and 
water colours were on view in tents and 
kiosks in the Sundries Avenue. In several 
instances two artists shared **galleries" and 
in so doing increased the attractions of the 
display. А great variety of subjects were 
attempted, usually with conspicuous success. 
As befits the season Bluebells, in thin woods 
one could often recognise Kew, with and 
without the Queen's Cottage—meadows of 
Daffodils, and the Rhododendron Dell at Kew 
were the most popular subjects. Early 
summer flower borders, often with attendant 
Rose arches, and formal gardens came next, 
while there were, of course, numbers of flower 
studies. 

Alphabetically, and in position in the 
avenue, Miss M. ANGELL came first and she 
filled a tent with a desirable selection of her 
water colour work. | Miss Bertha Corry 
chiefly showed flower borders and studies. A 
border, largely of Delphiniums in front of an 
old red brick wall, with a very characteristic 
Cedar of Lebanon behind, and vases of Roses 
and Foxgloves greatly attracted us. Miss E. 
N. CowELL showed garden plans. Miss EDITH 
FrsHER and Miss Eva Savory shared а com- 
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modious Motor House built by Messrs. 
Boulton and Paul. Miss Navory’s subjects 
included a delightful jar of Wallflowers, 


another of Marigolds and a dainty bowl of 
stellata Primulas. Garden scenes in Miss 
FisHkER's collection were equally charming ; 
notably a garden at Sandgate and a view in 
Hampton Court. Old-fashioned jars of Wall- 
flowers, red and yellow of considerable beauty, 
were also contributed by Mrs. M. E. Hare. 


In the tent jointly filled by Miss К. 
PiLkKiNGTON and Miss H. L. Bett the 
paintings that appealed greatly were of 


herbaceous borders, with life-like Delphiniums, 
Bluebells at Kew, borders of Lavender with 
an arch of Roses and a creeper-clad archway. 
Miss MARGARET LINNELL showed, amongst 
her many paintings, a small but charming 


study of a spray of Fuchsia Rose of Castille, 
and a rather larger, but still small, vase of 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. These were un- 
named, but their identity was unmistakable, 
Portions of flower borders showing clumps of 
Grape Hyacinth and Crocuses were also most 
faithful. 

London gardens, including an Eccleston 
Square garden, the Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
and a paved garden with fine old trees in the 
background, were well shown by Miss B. К. 
LOWENTHALL. Miss E. M. KIRKPATRICK was 
particularly successful in protraying the hazy 
pinkness of rounded little trees of Pyrus 
spectabilis, the cloudy blue of the Bluebells, 
and also the Rhododendron Dell at Kew. 
Amongst Mrs. M. TOWNSEND’sS pictures was 
one of Water Lilies and Rushes, which had 
been purchased by the Queen. She was also 
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movable labels with the varietal name, season 
and class of the fruit neatly imprinted. Another 


fine feature was the garden house made 
with sawn Elm boards and Oak shingled 
roof. The floor was of stone and the sides 
were open. Statuary, in lead and stone, 


and garden seats of teak, were to be found 
in great assortment. 

Messrs. BOULTON AND PAuL showed frames, 
rose arches, summer houses, revolving shelters 
and a number of photographs illustrating 
large conservatories and greenhouses, typical 
of work undertaken by the firm. A little 
model of the Boulton Water Elevator was also 
shown. It is of simple device and сап be 
worked on wells up to four hundred feet 
deep. 

Garden furniture was 
by Messrs. HARRODS, 


shown 
LTD.. 


in variety 
and consisted 
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very successful with the misty blue of the 
Bluebells in woods and with the yellow of 
Daffodils in grass land on the margin of a 
mature wood 

Miss E. WARRINGTON also had the pleasure 
and honour of selling a picture to the Queen. 
This was of an old and densely flowered 
Wistaria against a garden wall, with a 
Lombardy Poplar in the background—a most 
delightful picture. 


Sundries. 


The displays of sundries were, as usual, 
arranged along the sides of the two avenues, 


and garden furniture, lawn mowers, spray 
fluids, manures and greenhouses were freely 
exhibited. | 

Messrs. WM. Моор anb ом,  Lrp., 


Taplow, exhibited a span-roofed greenhouse, 
together with gardening tools, labels, insecti- 
cides, spraying machines and lawn mowers. 
Opposite the same firm constructed a small 
formal garden approached by a stone-paved 
pergola of Oak and enclosed by screens 
of different designs. Here was to be found 
a very good type of fruit room, thatched 
with a 12-inch thick roof of Norfolk reed 
and entered by double doors. Louve venti- 
lators were fitted and the racks had 


of garden chairs, tables, summer-houses, and 
rustic work in neat design, and Messrs. 


A. W. Слмлак, 1тр., were also responsible 
for a very wide assortment of shelters, 
large coloured umbrellas, swing-haminocks, 
deck chairs, and other garden furniture, as 
were also Mr. E. Pocock and THE Par- 
woRTH INDUSTRIES. Cane chairs and tables 
were shown by Dryab CANE AND METAL 
WORKS. 


Two types of span-roofed greenhouses were 
shown by Messrs. MESSENGER AND Co., one 
measuring 20 feet by 16 feet and service- 
able alike for Carnations and general plants 
and the other an amateur’s house, 12 feet 
by 8 feet. The larger house was fitted 
with a  wooden-lath roof blind. Garden 
frames of stout construction were also 
included in the exhibit together with 
specimens of two sizes of the Quorn boiler. 

Messrs. SANDERS AND Co. showed a 
charming selection of garden statuary, 
weather vanes, bird baths, ete., and similar 
displays came from Messrs. KELLY AND Co. 
and Messrs. A. H. Morton, Lip. 


Messrs. SKINNER, BOARD AND Со. dis- 
played their wire tension greenhouses of 
various shapes, constructed with strong iron 


rafters. No putty is used, the glass being 
fixed by means of clips, thus giving а full 
surface of glass. and uninterrupted access of 


light. Messrs. W Duncan TUCKER AND 
Sons, Lrp., built a large conservatory, 


20 feet by 15 feet, with lantern roof and 
also exhibited a neat, span-roofed green- 
house as well as a large variety of garden 
frames. 

Tents, deck chairs, hamrnocks, and shelters 
were shown in many different styles by 
Messrs. Precotr Bros. AND Co. 

The well-known Bisson tubular and the 
Rochford tubular boilers were shown in 
many sizes and designs by Messrs. C. P. 


KINNELL AND Co., Lro., the new tubular 
type called the Twin Fire was also on 
view; it is compactly built and has a 
large capacity. The Ideal and Robin Hood 


and the 
items of 


sectional boilers, ventilating gear, 
Vulcan soil sterilizer were other 
interest. 

Messrs. НООНЕЗ, Botckow AND Co. AND 
CASTLE SHIPBREAKING COMPANY, LTD., brought 
many designs of garden seats, chairs, tables, 
ete., made of Teak wood, and THE 
WILKINSON Sworp Co., Lrp., exhibited 
pruning shears, knives and scissors, eon- 
structed of high quality English steel. 
Mr. W. UxNwiNs had an exhibit of rustic 
work, rockery stone, and garden furniture, 
and Messrs. E. Cook aNp Co., Lro., showed 


a variety of fertilizers, nicotine washes and 
Сур. a useful insecticide. 

THe Key Fertinizer Co. showed a piece 
of lawn under treatment with their. lawn 
fertilizer. and illustrated how, in a short 
space of time, rank meadow land may be 
transformed into a good lawn by {һе 


judicious use of their special manure, 
THE LONDON GARDENS had а very attractive 


group of flower bowls and vases in papier 
maché and china, and ineluded in the 
group) were some oo magnificently — arranged 


baskets of Hydrangeas and = bouquets of 
Carnations. 

Messrs. Corry AND Co. had a neat stand 
on which were — exhibited their many 


specialities, including Niquas, a non-poisonous 
insecticide ; Lethorn fumigators ;  Numiner 
Cloud. shading: Wasp-nest Destroyer; Tenax 
grafting wax and White Fly Fumigant. 

THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN Gas Co.. were 
responsible for a very pleasing exhibit arranged 
in an open summer house. There was a 
geneological tree grown by the Company 
which represented thirty-five different chemical 
products obtained in the distillation of coal 
and the purification of gas. One of these 
products is Sulphate of Aminonin, the Metro 
brand possessing many advantages; it is acid 
free, and of the consistency of sand thereby 
rendering its distribution easy and even. The 
Metro Wood Preservative was also displayed, 
the summer house having been treated with 
this product. 


Messrs. R.  MrruvisH, 
gardening tools of every description, includ. 
ing lawn levellers, rollers, mowers, knives, 
and a new combined edge cutter and trimmer: 
one of the features of the stand was the 
Melhuish spade in various processes of manu- 
facture. Garden furniture and fruit racks 
were shown by the PAPWORTH INDUSTRIES, 
while Messrs. Arnwoop Bros. showed their 
specially prepared Carnation food, insecticides, 
perfumes, labels and supports. Boxes of 
plants, as packed for export. proved a very 
interesting item in this exhibit. 

Messrs. С. Monro, Ltd., had a large and 
attractive stand of horticultural sundries and 
demonstrations їп the use of Puttium, a 
new glazing cement, were frequently given. 
The Acme Utility Truck, made long and 
narrow so that it may be conveniently run 


Ltd.. exhibited 


between the gangways of greenhouses, was 
also shown together with — vases, bowls, 
Tomato boxes, Carsolombra shading, hoses, 


The Alvesco specialities, for which this 
prominence 


ete. 
firm are sole agents, were given 


in the exhibit. 
Mr. H. J. а. Woop showed the Willmott 
Rival Plant Stake, an excellent device for 
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readily staking herbaceous and pot planta, 
and ma‘le in a wide range of sizes. The 
stakes are made of steel galvanised wire. 
Mowing machines were a feature of the 
exhibit of the QGopivA ENGINEERING Co., 
who showed their Godiva and Marvel types, 


hand and petrol driven. The machines are 
constructed in indestructable pressed steel 
instead of cast iron and are light апа 


strong. The patent cutting adjustment is 
unique for it is regulated by a large thumb 
screw fitted near the handles. 

The SroNEHOUSE Wonks Co. showed a 
large selection of their proprietary fertilizers 
and spray fluids, the former including Potoma, 
for Tomatos and Vitalizer, for fruit and 
flowers. Al Reinforced Nicotine Wash, which 
will not clog the syringe or stain the paint 
of the greenhouse; Kilzall insecticide апа 
Al lawn sand were other useful specifics 
noted in this very attractive exhibit. 

The noted Atco motor lawn-mower, which 
has found favour for its simplicity of opera- 
tion, was shown by Messrs. Cuas. Н. PucH, 


Ltd. The mower is fitted with a cutting 
eylinder of nine blades and has a large 
eapacity grass box. The engine is the 


Villiers two-stroke pattern. and there is a 
special independent cutter release gear. The 
Atco turf cultivator, a device which obviates 


the use of the rake, harrow and heavy 
roller, and which may be attached in front 
of the cutters, was also included in the 


exhibit. 

lix tension ladders, sliding wheel trucks. and 
birrowa were shown by Mr. H. С, SLINGSBY. 
Messrs. J. CARTER AND Со, had a complete 
display of gardening sundries, cutlery, ete 


The Stoakes combination lawn edge trimmer 
and cutten which is fitted with a knife 


adjustable to shallow or deep edges, attracted 


attention as did also the Upchurch pottery 
vases made in beautiful art shade. The 
chief makes of lawn mowers were also shown 


in variety. 


Gardening gloves in many patterns were 
shown by Miss A. EVERETT. Messrs. T. 
J. ҮКК AND Со, had a good selection of 
garden furniture, while from Messrs. G. 


HAYWOOD AND Co, came a display of green- 
houses and heating apparatus. 

The Fork Oaks Spraying MACHINE Co. 
had an extensive display of their famous 
knapsack, bucket sprays and spraving machines 
adapted for a variety of purposes and con- 
strueted to overcome the many irritating 
difficulties of the grower. 

Mr. J. W. Harvey exhibited Fibrex pots, 
made of a special material impregnated with 
plant foods, and the WOODWORKERS, Ltd., 
showed the Letchworth wall frame, designed 
for protecting wall trees during cold, sunless 
weather, and the Letchworth propagating 
frame for cultivating seedling plants; the 
frame is divided into three chambers, enabling 
three distinet temperatures to be obtained. 

Messrs. A. SHANKS AND Sons displayed 
two designs of motor lawn  mowers—The 
Geugh and The Wizard. The latter has a 
separate clutch to take same in and out 
of gear, and the machine is fitted with 
differential drives which greatly facilitates 
turning. Hand machines included the Cale- 
donia, Talisman and Britisher types. The 
Pattisson horse boots, brushes and = scrapers, 
weeding tools, and a variety of implements 
of sound construction were shown by Messrs. 


Н. PaTTISSON AND Co. and ‘THE Bre tisa 
OVERHEAD IRRIGATION, Lro., demonstrated 


their Boil system of irrigation, an excellent 
labour-saving device for watering extensive 
arcas of ground. There was also the En 
Tout Cas rotary lawn sprinkler shown in 
action and it gives a fine or coarse spray 
and will cover à circle. adjustable up to 
eighty feet diameter. 

Close by Тнк Coorer-STEWART ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY, Lrp., showed the Rain King 
lawn sprinkler, adaptable for revolving and 
stationary use, and which will give a coarse 


spray or fine mist according to require- 
ments. Mr. J. SINGLETON displayed the 
Nuespray, a device for fixing on watering 
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cans and allowing of the even distribution 
of water. Мг. T. West Carnie had an 
attractive group of Jacobean white glass and 


coloured vases, while from Mr. E. SYDNEY 
came the Ideal flower displayer. 
Messrs. THoMAS GUNN, Lro., staged a 


large and comprehensive display of garden 
requisites and Mr. J. Haws showed a number 
of designs of watering cans constructed for 
special purposes and fitted with well finished 
roses. 

The J.P. Super lawn mower made of solid 
steel and aluminium, was shown by the 
J.P. SuPER Lawnmowers, LTp.; all the 
bearings of this machine run in oil and it 
is made in’ two sizes, twelve and sixteen 
inches. The rotary cutter is on ball 
bearings, thereby rendering the machine very 
easy to work. 

Messrs. Т. Н. WEBSTER AND Sons demon- 
strated the practibility of their Cascade 
nozzle for fitting to water cans and hoses 
and also showed Neverfade metal labels, which 
are waterproof, the writing being performed 


‚ by means of a nail or other hard point. 


Fibrous yellow turf loam was shown by 
Mr. A. B. JOHNSTON, and the illustrations of 
fruit and flower crops growing in it proved 
its high fertility. Messrs. Ws. Cooper, 
NEPHEWS, LTD., brought a wide selection of 
spray fluids, Aperite, a soil fumigant; Tactite, 


for tree banding; and Weedicide, for 
destroying weeds on garden paths, drives, 
ete, 

Messrs. McDovaarnL AND Ronertson, LTD., 
made a feature of Katakilla, a powder 


insecticide wash which is easily prepared and 
very effective; Arboretas, a winter wash: 
Celerite, a slug powder; and Ostico banding 
for fruit trees. Spraying and lime washing 
machines of good construction and fin.sh were 
shown by Messrs. MARTINEAU AND SMITH, 
and Medox pruning shears and hand saws in 
a large range of patterns were staged by 
Mr. C. A. JARDINE. 

Messrs. Авот, Lrp. showed samples of their 
manures for special crops, such as Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Potatos, Chrysanthemums, Toma- 
tos, and also exhibited their well-known 
Abol insecticide, White Fly Compound, and 
syringes. 

Messrs. HorTzaPFEL AND Co., Lrp., brought 
а large collection of gardening tools, а spade 
boot-scraper, weed extractors and flower 
gatherers in the form of walking sticks, and 
a novel device for gathering Currants. 
Observation hives of living bees, bee-keeping 
appliances, and a collection of bee-hives were 
shown by Messrs. C. T. OVERTON AND Sons 
and Messrs. E. H. TavromR, Lrp. THE 
Lorp RoBERTs’ MEMORIAL WoRESHOPS showed 
garden furniture and baskets. Тнк DISABLED 
SOLDIERS’ EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY brought: 
garden aprons, baskets, etc. 

Tomatorite, a special food for Tomatos, and 
Ichthemie Guano, а highly concentrated plant 
food, were too prominent articles shown by 


Messrs. PRENTICE, Bros., LTD., and the 
EcLIPsE SPRAYING Company showed the 


Eclipse Sprayer, which is adaptable to any 
class of spray work and fitted with hose, 
extension lengths, and nozzles. The Eclipse 
vaporiser, of excellent construction, was also 
shown. 

Preserving jars and neat preserving appara- 
tuses were exhibited by Messrs. PERCY CLARK 
AND Co., and Messrs. FowrkR, LEE AND Co. 
THE POTTERS ART Guiro showed а 
number of sundials, bird baths, garden pots 
and vases, in red, grey and white terra-cotta. 
JEYES’ SANITARY CoMPovuNps Co., Lr., 
had a display of winter and summer horti. 
cultural washes, Nicotine spray and insecti- 
cides in powder form, while from Messrs. 
Drew, CLARK AND Co. came a large group of 
patent extension ladders, folding tressels, and 
platform steps. 

Messrs. RANSOMES, 
Ltd., showed motor and 
The former аге compactly built and easily 
handled, and are fitted with a double 
silencer to minimise the noise. Their Marquis, 
Lion and Automoton models were exhibited 


SIMS AND JEFFRIES, 
hand lawn mowers. 
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as well as the M.P. Pusher for attaching to 
the larger machines. 

Garden ornaments, including figures, Roman 
seats, sundials and vases were brought by 
Messrs. J. PULHAM AND SON, and Mr. JOHN 
PINCHES showed a large selection of Acme 
labels, made on hard rolled zine with raised 
letters, together with exhibition boxes and 
stands. 

Messrs. W. Voss AND Co. staged their 
well-known insecticides and fungicides, includ- 
ing Carlton arsenate of lead paste, Borderite, 
Blighty, Pterokyll and safety cyanide packages 
for fumigating greenhouses. Lawn sand, 
nicotine insecticide, weedkiller, mushroom 
spawn and samples of yellow loam were to 
be found in the large exhibit from Mesars. 
H. Scorr АМО Sons, and Radium fertilizer, 
a complete plant food, was shown by The 
Rapium FERTILIZER Co. 

Messrs. RoBiNsoN Bros., Ltd., had a 
pleasing group in which their Multiple and 
Carmona fertilizers were advantageously 
displayed. Other items were Velvas lawn 
sand, Eradiweed and Carmona Anti-Clover 
lawn manure, together with spraying syringes 
and sundries. 

Motor lawn mowers were shown by Messrs. 
DENNIS Bros., Ltd.; they are fitted with 
4-H.P. engines and a trailing seat may be 
attached. There are two independent clutches 
for cutting or combined rolling and cutting 
operations. 

Garden tables in large variety were included 
in the group from Messrs. ABBOTT Bros., and 
Major C. WALKER showed a device in netting 
for protecting fruit trees. The Coritinuous 
Cloche for protecting and gaining carly crops 
was exhibited by The CHask CONTINUOUS 
CLOCHE. 

Jams, jellies and confectionery were shown 
bv Mrs. MILLER, Miss Н. G. NEWELL and 
Messrs. E. WESTMACOTT AND Co., while from 
PooLe’s VaAcuuM PRESERVING Jaks, Ltd., 
came a display of jars for fruit and vegetable 
preserving. 

Just near the entrance The (GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE, Ltd., had an attractive kiosk 
containing horticultural books, The Horticul- 
tural Directory and other garden literature, 
and The GARDEN, The CABLE PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING Co., The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
PoeULAR GARDENING and The Hortus 
PRINTING COMPANY, were also represented. 


FEDERATION HORTICOLE PROFESSION- 
NELLE INTERNATIONALE. 


THE annual Conference of the International 
Protessional Horticultural Federation was held 
in London on May 28 and 29. Conference 
meetings were held at the Connaught Rooms, 
where ample space was provided for the 
international delegates. 

It is the custom of the Federation to 
appoint its president for the year from the 
delegates of the nation iu which the con- 
ference is to be held, consequently a Britisher 
occupied the position this year and Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard carried out his duties in an altogether 
admirable fashion. i 

The General Secretary, М. E. Turbat., and 
the Assistant Secretary, M. Réné Barbier, 
were present, together with several of the 
vice-presidents. The French representatives 
included M. М. Levavasseur, M. Ernest 
Levavasseur, М. A. Levavasseur, М. Lecolier 
and M. Leon Barbier. Those representing 
Belgium were M. van Orshoven, M. F. Spae, 
М. J. Reuter, and M. Praet; those repre- 
senting Holland were Messrs. E. H. Krelage, 
B. Ruys, J. van Til, R. V. Van Zanten, 
J. Smits, T. Wezelenburg, P. Den Ouden, 
А. S. Rijnieres, Н. C. Valeton, B. Gerritzen 
(the State export horticulturist attached to 
the Dutch Legation in London), Dr. Уап der 
Loog and Dr. W. К. Wery. Switzerland was 
represented by Messrs. A. Stahel and F. Peter, 
while the British representatives were Messrs. 


W. G. Lobjoit, and H. V. "Taylor. repre- 
senting the British Government; Messrs. 
J. Harrison, Jnr., G W. Leak, G. Monro 
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J. S. Brunton, А S. Galt, T. Parker, and 
S. W. Hale, representing the Chamber of 
Horticulture; Messrs. W. R. Oldham, W. 
Cuthbertson, C. E. Pearson and C. G. DuCann, 
representing the Horticultural Trades’ Asso- 
ciation; Messrs. W. E. Wallace, A. W. 
White, D. Ingamells, and С. H. Curtis, 
representing the British Florists’ Federation: 
and Mr. С. Arluison, the International 
Secretary for Great Britain. 

Mr. Bunyard opened the proceedings by 
extending & very hearty welcome to all the 
foreign delegates and commenced business 
very shortly nfter 2.30 p.m. on the opening 
day.  Vice-presidents and international secre- 
taries were speedily appointed and the 
Minutes of the Conference held at Ghent 
in 1923, having been published, were taken as 
read. Then followed the report of the 
General Secretary, which made reference to 
the British regulation against the Colorado 
Beetle; the appeal to the League of Nations 
and the question of the American prohibition 
-of plant importations and the reply pointing 
out that at present the League could not 
intervene on this matter. Hogret was ex- 
pressed that the American Florists’ Asso- 
ciation did not wish to join the International 
Federation, but from correspondence which 
has taken place hope was expressed that 
Canada would come into the Federation next 
year. Italy, unfortunately, was not in a 
suitable financial position to rend its delegates 
and it appears that a horticultural trades’ 
association has been formed in that country. 
Correspondence has taken place with Denmark, 
but the horticultural organisation there is 
not one of the trade only, consequently no 
satisfactory result has obtained. This report 
was accepted, as also was the report of the 
Treasurer, M. Sauvage, which showed that 
the Federation had a balance in hand of over 
two thousand francs on the 23rd of May. 

Reports “were submitted by the several 
countries belonging to the Federation and the 
one from Belgium, prepared by M. C. Pynaert, 
proved very interesting, a3 it dealt in very 
great detail with the whole subject of the 
American prohibition of imports. Consider- 


able discussion took place on this subject, 
and eventually the conference agreed to 
follow the findings of the conference at 


Wageningen. It appeared that the total 
exports from Belgium in 1923 were valued at 
twenty-eight million francs, аз against twenty 
millions in 1922. Mr. Valeton presented the 
report for Holland, which showed that the 
export of flowers from Aalsmeer were to the 
value of 534,000 florins in 1923, and 615,000 in 
1922, while the export of trees and shrubs 
from the Boskoop district were valued at 
four-and-a-half million florins, or four hundred 
thousand florins more than the exports of 
1922. With regard to bulbs, the exports were 
valued at 26,383,000 florins, as compared with 
22,641,000 in 1922. Reference was made to 
the interesting and useful phytopathological 
conference held at Wageningen in June last 
and its efforts to find a way out of the 
difficulties that have arisen owing to the 
American prohibition regulations. 

The report from France complained of 
unfair competition in the north and east 
caused by German goods imported through 
Belgium or Luxemburg. Complaint was also 
made against the method employed by a 
certain Duteh firm, and this matter was 
eventually discussed and dealt with in Com- 
mittee. Landscape gardeners appear to be 
busy in France, but complaint was made of 
a shortage of labour, though on the whole 
the position of the horticultural trade in 
France appears to be satisfactory. 

In the British Report the opinion was 
expressed that the year 1923 was not an 
altogether satisfactory year for commercial 
horticulturists, owing very largely to unkind 
climatic conditions. It was shown that 
United States Regulation No. 37 continues (о 
hinder trade with America, and hope was 
expressed that better conditions might eventu- 
ally be obtained. The cut flower and pot 
plant trade. appears to. be. satisfactory, aud 
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supplies have now reached the pro-war level. 
The seed trade appears to be prosperous and 
the nursery trade maintains its general 
position, although growers are complaining of 
the great inerease in foreign competition. 

The report of the International Registration 
Bureau was presented, and showed that this 
has not been utilised as freely as it should 
be seeing that it js the means of registering 
the names of new plants and flowers in all 
the countries belonging to tho Federation. 
Ten plants or flowers were registered, one 
from Great Britain, one from Belgium, and 
the others from French raisers. 

On the subject of international transport 
there was no general report, but in reviewing 
the general situation the question of undesir- 
able firms arose, and it was agreed on the 
proposal of Great Britain, seconded by 
Holland, that the various associations should 
exchange each year confidential lists of firms 
it is considered undesirablo to deal with. 

Tea was served during the afternoon session 
and the meeting closed about 4.20. 

The conference was resumed at 9.30 a.m. 
on Thursday, May 29, when the question of 
International Arbitration came up for discus- 


sion and several reports were presented, 
including the report of the Arbitration 
Sub-Committee. This discussion occupied 


some considerable time and eventually it was 
agreed tbat the various trade organisations 
should recommend their members to adopt 
and use the Rules of Conciliation now adopted 
by the International Chamber of Commerce, 
and persuade their members to settle their 
difficulties by this means rather than by 
litigation. Phytopathological questions and 
the very important subject of import prohibi- 
tions were discussed together, and at some 
considerable length, and finally, as suggested 
on the previous day, the Conference passed 
& resolution asking for & further conference 
in Washington to discuss the whole subject 
of importations and diseases with a view to 
securing reasonable freedom in the circulation 
of plants among the nations of the world, 
with the reasonable safeguard of a 


certificate of health. А further resolution 
was in the form of а request that the 
Horticultural Federal Board of the United 


States should give liberal notice to European 
exporting countries of intention to exclude 
stocks for Roses and a two year's notice was 
suggested with a view to prevention of loss 
in Europe. 

There was nothing new to discuss under 
the subject of dumping and the Dutch delegates 
pointed out that they were doing their very 
best to prevent dumping of Dutch produce 
in England, but were unable to bring any 
direct pressure to bear upon firms who did 
not belong to any of their trade organisations. 

On the question of customs duties, Mr. 
Monro urged the French delegates to do all 
they could to secure the free admission of 
British flowers into France and pointed out 
that while very large quantities of flowers 
were imported from France to England, com- 
paratively few, and those only of the choicer 
kind, were exported to France, and whereas 
French flowers were admitted free to England 
a fairly heavy custom duty was placed on 
English flowers sent to France. The French 
delegates promised to do what lay in their 
power, but once again pointed out that the 
French Customs duties on imported flowers 
were imposed chiefly to prevent undue 
competition from Italy. 

The conference agreed that it was desirable 
that there should be a general. classification 
of import duties and railway rates, and this 
should be presented in the form of a report 
at the next annual conference. 

Two questions affecting only the British 
and Dutch sections were discussed by the 
delegates of these countries at the close of 
the conference. 

The next international conference will be 
held at Haarlem, probably about the middle 


of May next year, and Mr. Ruys was 
appointed President for 1924 to 1925. Although 


in the ordinary course of things the conference 


would have been held in Paris in 1925, the 
French delegates graciously withdrew in favour 
of Holland in view of the great international 
exhibition which is to be held in Haarlem next 
year, but it was generally agreed that the 
eonference should be held in Paris in 1926. 
Мт. G. W. Leak was appointed vice-president 
for the ensuing year; M. Sauvage, Treasurer; 
M. Turbat., Secretary; and M. Rene Barbier, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Lobjoit, who was present, offered a few 
words of welcome on behalf of the British 
Government, and Mr. Spae and Mr. Krelage 
extended the thanks of the foreign delegates 
to the British section for their kindness, the 
hearty reception accorded them, and the 
admirable way in which Mr. Bunyard and all 
concerned had made and carried out the 
arrangements for the Conference. 


The foreign delegates visited the Chelsea 
Show on its opening day, and it was a 
graceful act on the part of the President 


and Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
to entertain the delegates at dinner, and all 
who were present on Wednesday, May 28, at 
the Hotel Cecil must have carried away a 
very pleasant impression of the ceremony. 
Any dinner presided over by Lord Lambourne, 
President of the Society, is bound to be a 
cheery function, for he joins with a rare 
interest in horticulture a happy and kindly 


humour, which is the best sauce which can 
be served at a dinner of any kind. The 
guests present, among whom were many 


distinguished horticulturists, owe a particular 


debt of gratitude to the Society for the 
atudied brevity of the toast list. Of the 
guests from abroad, "Мг. Krelage and М. 


Turbat, the former speaking in English and 
the latter in French, responded iu eloquent 
terms to the toast of the evening, that of 
"La Fédération  Horticole Professionnelle 
Internationale,” and General H. C. Sutton was 
no less happy in proposing the toast of The 
Royal Horticultural Society aud its President." 
In the course of his reply, Lord Lambourne 
stated with justifiable satisfaction that che 
success of this year's. Chelsea Show bids fair 
to eclipse that of all previous exhibitions. No 
fewer than 30,126 visitors attended on the first 
day and the number was surpassed hy over 
five thousand on the second day. 


At the conclusion of the conference pro- 
ceedings on the Thursday, the foreign delegates 
were entertained. to lunch at the Connaught 
Rooms by the Chamber of Horticulture, the 
Horticultural ‘Trades’ Association, the British 
Florists’ Federation, and the Horticultural 
Club. These associations also combined to 
entertain the delegates to dinner and a musical 
entertainment at the Trocadero Restaurant 
during the evening of that day. Оп the 
following day a visit was made to the East 
Malling Experimental Station, and in the 
evening the British Government entertained 
the members of the conference to dinner at 
Lancaster House, St. James’, after which the 
party viewed the collections at the London 
Museum under the guidance of Mr. W. 
Lawrence. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


By the kind permission of Viscountess 
Cowdray, the proprietrix, the members of 
the Aberdeen Branch of this Society are to 
have the privilege of visiting and inspecting 
the woods, policies, and gardens of Dunecht 
on Saturday, June 7. Situated some eight 
miles from Aberdeen, many thousands of 
pounds have been spent by Lady Cowdray 
since she purchased the estate in beautifying 
aud improving the mansion house and its 
surroundings. Queen Mary has visited 
Dunecbt, and it is more than likely Her 
Majesty will do so again when the Court is 
in residence at Balmoral during the autumn. 


Lady Cowdray has kindly offered to pro- 
vide luncheon to members during the visit, 
and, given favourable weather, the members 
should have a very interesting and enjoyable 
excursion. 
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BRITISH FLORISTS’ FEDERATION. 


THE Market Floral Committee of the 
British Florists’ Federation met on Monday, 
May 26, in Messrs. Monro's Sale-rooms, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Some 
Carnations presented for consideration were 
not in good form and also insufficient in 
number for the purpose of determining their 
quality 

A Preliminary First Class Certificate was 
unanimously awarded to Dianthus Mascott, 
which is a hybrid between a Border Carna- 
tion and Scarlet Beauty Sweet William. It 
is a robust growing plant with the upright 
habit of the Sweet William and with heads 
of large, bright salmon flowers, each of 
good size. Both as a hardy plaut and as a 
pot plant there appears to be a good future 
for this hybrid. It was exhibited by Messrs. 


ANDREW IRELAND АХЫ HiTCHCOCK, Marks 
Tey. 

А Provisional Award was also made in 
favour of Swert Pea The Beacon, which 
appears to be the most brilliant of the 
golden-orange varieties. It haa flowers of 
excellent form and size. 

Both in the case of the Dianthus and 


the Sweet Pea the actual awards will not 
be made until after a deputation of the 
Floral Committee has inspected them growing 
in quantity and satisfied themselves as to the 


excellence of each, and we understand that 
an early visit will be made to Marks Tey 
at the invitation of Messrs. Ireland and 
Hitchcock. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 
THE Monthly meeting of this Society was 


held in the R.H.S. Hall on Monday, May 
12th, Mr. T. R. Butler presiding. Three 
new members were elected. Six members 


withdrew interest from their deposit accounts 
amounting to £18 18s. 8d., and three 
members over the age of seventy veers 
withdrew £28 from their accounts, while the 
sum of £12 6s. 3d. was passed for payment 
to the nominee of onc deceased member. 


The sick pay tor the month on the 
private side came to £96 3s. 4d, and on 
the State side £01 7s . Maternity benefits 
amounted to £12. Grants amounting to 
£38 18 14 were passed for «dental treat. 
ment. £3 2s 3d for optical treatment and 


5s. 8d. for surgical treatment. 


AMERICAN ORCHID. 

ALTHOUGH the American Orchid. Society is 
but young, it has already made a name for 
itself as regards enterprise and effective 
organisation. For some months in advance 
preparations were in progress for the Inter- 


national Orchid Exhibition, held at Boston 
from May 8 to May 11 in the spacious 
building of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. From the time of opening, the 


large halls of the Society were crowded with 
visitors; in fact, no fewer than 28,000 people 


attended the show on the Sunday. while 
many thousands were unable to obtain 
admission. 


The chief attractions were the praiseworthy 
exhibits of Mr. ALBERT C. BukRAGE, President 
of the Society, and these entirely filled. опе 
of the large halls The ambition of this 
amateur was to give, through bird's -eye 
views, a general idea of the wide distribution 
and variety in form and colour of the best. 
known wild species, and then, by separate 
groups а · clearer conception of the habitat 
and environment of the popular genera. 

Al these ambitions were fully realised. 
At one end of the hall over à hundred tons 
of rockwork were built up to a height of 
forty feet, and from the top water splashed 
down at the rate of 180 gallons a minute. 
Terrestrial Orchids were planted in suitable 
places, while on а tree-trunk in front, 
weighing three tons, a selection of epiphytal 
kinds were placed in realistic style. Coconut 
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Palms, some fifty feet in height, and weighinz 
about five tons each. had been specially 
brought from Florida, nearly 2,000 miles 
away, and these, placed around tbe sides oí 
the hall:formed a fine background. Large 
Bamboo huts, with the roof and sides thatched 
with Palm-leaves, were erected in the section 
devoted to Philippine Orchids, and also in 


that reserved for the Burmese kinds. Sus- 
pended from the roofs of these huts were 


finely-flowered examples of Phalaenopsis and 


other species, the whole effect being en- 
francing in the extreme. 
Along the side of the hall Mr. BurraGe 


had a magnificent. group of rare species and 
handsome hybrids, the centre plant being a 
fine example of Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Jupiter. 
which. won the Silver Cup presented by 
members of the English Orchid Trade for the 
best Orchid in the show. Оп the opposite 
side of the hall, this enterprising amateur 
had arranged several large trees, the branches 
of which were covered with various Orchids 


all arranged in geographical sections. Thus. 
there was an area devoted to plants of 
Madagascar, another to those of Colombia, 


ete, while on the ground were many species 
and hybrids of terrestrial habit. The Gold 
Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society was 
awarded to Mr. ALBERT C. BurkaAGE in 
recognition of the — great — encouragement 
given. by him to horticulture, as well as 
for the educational value of his respective 
groups of Orchids. 

in а smaller hall Mr. Burrace exhibited 
almost the whole of his library of Orchid 
books, totalling well over 500 volumes, and 
including complete sets of the  Botsnicel 
Magazine, the Botanical Register, and the 
Orchid Review. These books were openly 
displayed on long tables, while around the 
walls were | suspended about a thousand 
original water-colour drawings of | Orchid 
species апа hybrids. 

Other amateur exhibitors meluded Mr. К. E. 
Dixon, Elkins Park, Pa., who had an 
attractive group in the central area of one 
of the halls; Mr. CLEMENT Moore. Hacken- 
sack, N.J., well-known for his fine Cattleyas : 
Mr. ARTHUR N. Cooky, who staged a rich 
collection. of species and hybrids: Mr. EDWIN 
S. WEBSTER, Chestnut Hill, Mass., an exhibitor 


of Miltonias in fine form; and Mr. E. В. 
DANE, to whom the Society was indebted 
for an attractive exhibit at the end of the 


smaller hall. 

Trade growers were represented by Mr. J. T. 
BUTTERWORTH, Framingham, Mass, who had 
an artistically arranged group; Mr. Тноѕ. 
RoLAND, Nahant, Mass., whose plants were 
attractively arranged on trunks. of trees; 
Mr. GkoRGE Batpwin, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
who had the best original arrangement; 
Messrs. LAGER AND HURREL, Summit, N.J., who 
had a comprehensive exhibit; and Mr. JOHN 
Мотсн, who staged a fine exhibit of Cattleya 
Mossiae. 

Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., Gatton Park. 
Surrey, sent a selection of species and 
hybrids from England. "The plants travelled 
well, in full flower, and were a great 
attraction. Mention must also be made of 
the Mr. Мм. B. BERGER s Cattleyas, which 
came from Denver, a distance of 2,000 miles. 

The judges were Mr. Gurney  WiLsoN 
(Chairman), Dr. Geo. T. Moore, Director of 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Mr. Clement Moore, of Hackensack. 
New Jersey. The following acted as advisory 
judges: Prof. Chas. S. Sargent, Arnold Arbore. 
tuin; Prof. Onkes Ames, Harvard University ; 


Mr. Thomas Allen. Director of the Boston 
Fine Art Galleries; Mr. Louis Burk, oí 
Philadelphia; Miss Marion R. Case, and 


Mr. H. W. Child. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


Frivay, May 22.—Committee present: The 
Rev. J. Crombleholme (in the chair), Messrs. 
К. Ashworth, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, J. 
Evans, W. Giles, Capt. W. Horridge, J. Howes, 
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A. Keeling, E. W. Thompson, and Н. Arthur 
(Secretary). 


FiRsT-CLASs CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum crispum The Chairman. -One 
of the finest of the white forms yet seen; 
it is a full, round flower with very broad 
fimbriated petals; the lip is large with a 
vellow throat; O. eximium Red Admiral, a 
flower with chocolate-red segments tipped with 
white, the large flat lip having a white base. 
From P. SMITH, Esq. 

Odontoglossum crispum Duchess of York. 
A white flower with broad fimbriated petals 
and large, flat lip. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 


Brasso-Taelio-Cattleya Jupiter var. Majestica, 
.—A flower with a large lip, coloured deep 
erimson at the base and with a yellow throat. 
From S. GRATRIX, Esq. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum crispum Muy Blossom; O. 
crispum Princess; Odontiola Royal Purple: 
О. Aglaon Orchidhurst variety. From X. 
YRATRIX, Esq. 

Odontoglossum Eros (Empress 
Rossendale). From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Miltonia Hyeana Duke of York. 
Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY. 


of India 


From Mrs. 


GROUPS. 

S. Скаткіх, Esq, West Point (иг. Mr. J. 
Howes) was awarded a Gold Medal for a group 
in variety. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Мшск, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns) staged a fine group for which 
л Silver Medal was awarded. 

A Hanmer, Esq., Buxton (gr. Mr. G. Giles), 
was awarded a Silver Medal for a group. 





TRADE NOTES. 





We learn that the Birmingham Corporation 
Parks Committee has placed an order with 
the manufacturers of the Atco Motor Mower for 
twelve more machines. This is the outcome 
of а test which this Committee carried out 
during the whole of last season. The Liver- 
pool Corporation have ordered four more 
machines, after having tested one purchased 


in. 1922. 
THe Minister of Agriculture and 





Fisheries 


has appointed a Committee to formulate 
for the consideration of his department, a 
detailed scheine for individual tests ot 


agricultural machinery as recommended by 
the Machinery Advisory Committee in their 
Report of April 7, 1923. Тһе scheme is to 
include:—(a) the general regulations governing 
the admission of machines and implements 
for testing: (b) the special regulations 
governing particular groups or classes of 
machines and implements ; (c) the forms ot 
entry to be submitted to the Ministry ; 
(d) the forms of certificates and reports to 
be issued by the Ministry; (е) the seale of 
fees to be charged. having regard to the 
necessity of making the scheme, so far as 
possible, self-supporting. The following have 
been appointed :— Мг. W. E. Dalby, F.R.5., 
Professor of Engineering in the University 


of .London; Mr. Thompson Close of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries; Mr. 
F. S. Courtney, M.LC.E.. M.LM.kE, Con- 


sulting Engineer to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England; Mr. Henry Deck; Mr. 
Harry German; Mr. W. Harrison: Mr. B. J. 
Owen. M.Se. M.Eng. Director of — the 
Institute for Agricultural Engineering, Oxford ; 
Mr. T. E. Stanton, C.B.E., D. Sc.. Е.К... 
of the National Physical Laboratory. De- 
partment of Scientitic and Industrial Research. 
Professor Dalby has been appointed Chair- 
man and Mr. P. Barker of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Secretary. ot the 
Committee. ‘The Committee is empowered. to 
co-opt, for the purpose of enquirv into any 
particular class or classes of machine or 
implement, or any particular form of test. 
such person ог persons whose knowledge 
may be of assistance. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday. June З, 1924, 
Cut Flowers, etc. Average Wholesale Prices. 


Adiantum deco- s. d. s. d. | 8. d. 8. d. 
rum, doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 ! Roses, Richmond, 
—cuneatuin, per | per doz. ... . 30-40 
doz. bun. a| 12015 01 eo P 
Атик И | per doz. blooms 30-40 
м йт a | —White. рег doz. 8 0 40 
bun. 1 40-60 ; —Columbia, per i 
| | doz. +, .. 40-50 
Asparagus, — plu- —Ophelia, рег 
mosus, per bun. doz. 30-40 
long trails, 6з 40- 50 ' . Sunburst, per 
md. sprays 26-36 | doz. te . 30-10 
short — ,, .. 10-16 5 Mme, Abel Chate- 
—-Sprengeri,per bun. | nay ‚30-190 
long sprays... 3 0- 3 8 | Statice, mauve .. o OG 60 
med. ,, e) 20-26 | stephanotis, рег 
short ,, 10-13 72 pipe... 30-36 
Carnations рег Swect Peas. per 
doz. blooms 20-386 doz. bun. . 90-150 
Croton leaves, Heather, white, 
var. doz bun.... 20 26 per doz. bun. ... 9 0-12 0 
Fera, French, per | Lilium longiflorum 
doz, bun.’ 10-13 long, per doz. ... 4 6- 9 0 
Forzet-me-not, per short ,, , .. 39 40 
doz. bun. 410-60 | —rubrum long, pe 
Gardenias, per box, doz. blooms... 5 0 60 
ws... kolo | —short „no n 30-40 
Gladiolus, Peach | Lily of the Valley. 
Blossom, рег рег doz. bun. ... 24 0-36 0 
doz. bun. . 15 0-18 0 | Narcissus, double 
— Blushing Bride, white, per doz. 
per doz. bun... 15 0-18 0 bun, , 9 0-10 0 
—-The Bride, per Nigella, per doz. 
doz. bun. ‚15 0-18 Ө bun. ... 12 0-15 0 
Gypsophila elegans, Orchids, per doz. 
per doz. bun, ,,, 12 0-15 0 —Cattleyas ... 13 0-24 0 
teeland P 9 —Cy pripediums, 
Rr DM per doz. blooms 6 0- 8 0 
per doz, bun... 5 0- 3 0 |. Pelargonium, white, 
Iris, blue, per doz. per doz. bunch, 10 0-12 0 
blooms .. .. 16-26 Richardias (Arums)— 
—muauve, per doz. per doz. blooms 4 9- 6 0 
blooms 2 16—20 Smilax, per doz. 
—white, per doz. trails . 10 0-12 0 
blooms 160-20 Stock, double 
—vellow per doz. white, per doz. 
blooms 1 6-20 buu. . 6 0-12 0 
Ixia, various, per | Violas, per doz. 
doz. bun. eS. 0350-40 | bun. .. 140-50 


REMARKS.—Subjects whieh have increased most in this 
department during the past week аге Corntlowers, 
Gladioli, double and single Pyrethrums, Poppies, Sweet 
Peas, Stocks, and Paeonies, Double-white Narcissus has 
been arriving in mor: limited quantities during the past 
week and priees have remained tirm for. these Һоошх; 
if wet weather continues the remainder of the erop will be 
spoiled, in whieh case more attention. will be given to 
double-white Pyrethrums and white Pinks. The require- 
ments of thorists should be large during this week, especially 
for scarlet and white blooms for the Whitsuntide festivities 
and prices, no doubt, will be firmer towards the week-end 
for all subjects. Roses are again more plentiful, but the 
quality of the blooms are not. equal to those of the first 
crop, the stems being shorter and the blooms generally 
smaller. Irises are somewhat erratic both din quality and 
priee; the largest supplies are being. received. from 
Guernsey, The newest. arrivals in this department. are 
Statice sinuata (mauve) and S. Suworowi, 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d. s. d. в.д. s.d. 

cuneatum, Hydranueas pink, 

per doz. ... 10 0-18 0 48's, рег doz. ... 24 0-36 0 
—elegans ... ... 10 0-12 0 Marguerites, white, 
Aralia Sieboldii ... 9 0-10 0 45's, per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
Araucarias, per Mignonette, 48's, 
— a 80 0-42 0 per doz. .. 18 0-21 0 

sparagus plu- Nephrolepis, in 

mosus .. .. 12 0-15 0 variety o. ... 12 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri .. 12 0-18 0 | _ зәт ... 24 0-36 0 
Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 | Palms, Kentia ... 24 0-30 0 
Asplenium, per —60'в ‚ 15 0-18 0 

OF r — 0 —Cocos ... . 24 0-36 0 
—32'8 4 0-30 0 | Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
~-nidus 12 0-15 0 | —large 60's - 50-60 
Cacti, per tray, —amall  .. .. 40-46 
—12's, 15's 50-70 —72's, per tray 
Crotons, per doz. 30 0-42 0 of 15's .. ... 80-40 

Roses, Polyantha. 

Cyrtomium ... 10 0-15 0 453, per doz. ... IR 0-24 0 
Hydrangeas, white, Stocks, white, 48's. 

48's, per Чои... 24 0-30 0 per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
—blue, 48's, per —colourcd, 483, 

doz. ... 90 0-42 0 per doz. „.. 18 0-24 0 


REMARKS.—Requirements have been exceptionally good 
during the past week. White, blue and pink Hydrangeas 
have sold. freely,  Spiraeas, Verbenas, rambler Roses, 
Marguerites, Erieas and a few white Crassulas have been 
the most attractive lines. Bedding plants are in good 
demand and large quantities have been gold. during the 
pust week, 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


в.д. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Apples— | Australian Grapes— 
— Australasian Jona- —Malaga ... \ 
апа 4 0-15 0 | —Wortley Hall , 25 0-28 0 
-—punn's Seedling 14 0-15 0 | —Alineria... J 
m teopatra NS E9299 Australian Pears, 

—Cox ^ Orange _ yer Case 15 0-30 0 
Pippin ... .. 15 0-20 0 peo ca qu — 
—Searlet Pear- — Beurré Bose... 10 0-12 0 

main ,. 11 0-12 0 -Josephine Aa 0-14 0 
—Sturmer Pippin 11 0-15 0 MTS . 60-70 


8. d.s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
New Zealand Pears— Gooseberries, $-sieve 
—Vicars ... . — 50 М 70-90 
ied ү .. — 100 Guernsey Melons 8 6- 6 0 
"herries, 4-sieve 6 0-14 0 
Nis s P 0-3 Grape Fruit ... 27 0-30 0 
— Boxes 16-2 Lemons— 


—Naples ... ... 18 0-25 0 


Bananas, singles 15 0-30 0 


—do bles * TA 1 30 — Messina, box sad 12 6-16 0 
Grapes ae —Case 80-00 
—Almeria, barrel 20 0-25 0 Oranges— 
— English Black —Spanish 800 ... 18 0-35 0 
Hamburgh, perlb.3 & 30 | — — 300 ... .. 15 0-25 0 
- > — .. 6 0-12 0 — — 504... ... 16 0-22 6 
— English Gros case 
Colmar ... . 5060 Pines, сле 
Apricots, per erate 6 0-10 0 | South African 
English Figs, per Pears... .. 50-60 
тш ЯЬ рег Саве и 
Belgian Peaches, Strawberries, 
per doz. 1120-180 | Special... 4. 90-4100 
English Peaches 12 0-36 0 forced, Ib. .. 60-86 
nglish eaches 36 —Second ... .. 80-50 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Asparagus— Parsle v, doz. 
Cavaillon 10-13 bunches 60-80 
Cambridge 2 013-290 
Devon ‚ 10 0-16 0 Parsnips, cwt. 8 0-10 0 
Evesham, extra ; Peas, forced 1G 30 
special 12 0-20 t 
Special Grip | Potatos Dunbar, 
—hest 3050 рег ton .. 80 0-340) 0 
несы Е —King Edward, 240 0-300 0 
vuernsev — — = 
Worthing `| 16-19, Others 160 0-240 0 
Madeira, basket 3 0- 4 0 —Jersev, ewt. . — 300 
Beets, cwt. 20 0-25 0 —Spanish, ewt. ...24 0-25 0 


Cabbage, per doz, 20-40 


Carrots, new, per —Canary Island, 


по "^ 00-10 0 case ... 14 0-18 0 

= old, cwt. E & 0-10 0 Radishes— 

ee crates, č 0-12 0 Round D 1 6- 2 6 
24" * . 00-17 —Loux 10-16 


Cucumber, 3 doz., 
34 doz., 4 doz.... 15022 0 Rhubarb— 
0 — Outdoor, per 


Dutch Lettuce 16-2 
; Z. 40-50 
English Lettuce 10-160 со j 
Forced Marrows, Spinach, bushel ei, 
doz. М: ea 0-15 0 Tomatos, Canary 
— Artichokes, Island ... .. 30 0-85 0 
Oz  .. .. 20-30, —English, pink 
Greens bag 50-80 and white . 10 0-71 0 
Mushrooms, 1Ь. ... 16-30 — —blue ... 80-90 
Mint, doz.... 30-60 | — —white 30-90 
enr — woe ee — 
—Dutch n. 8 U- T () Turnips, new, per 5 
— English, ewt. ... 11 0-15 0 doz. bun. е 00120 
—-hyyptian e RE OO — old, cwt.... 6 0- 3 0 


REMARKKS—A very. brisk demand has ruled throughout. 
the week and every section has reported active conditions. 
Australian Apples have sold well, as have Pears and 
Grapes from the same source. Consignments of Apricots 
from Spain and Cherries from France have been heavy, 
but generally the produce has been in a variable condition. 
The demand for ehoice fruits, such as Peaches, Grapes, 
Figs, and Melons is very good and а firm inquiry is also 
ruling for forced vegetables such as Peas, Beans, and 
Marrows, Heavy supplies of green Gooseberries caused а 
fall in prices last week end, but at the tiine ої writing their 
value has improved. The earliest pickings of outdoor 
Peas met with a good market. New Potatos are selling 
well although their prices are quoted lower. Mushirooins 
are plentitul, all grades. being cheaper, Tomatos are in 
heavy supply but their values are fairly steady, @ucumbers 
аге in good demand at firm rates. Green vegetables are 
moderately plentizul Trade in old Potatos is quiet. 


GLASGOW. 

The various sections of. tlie market. have suffered this 
week from supplies that were in excess of the poor 
demand, and exeept for. produce of the best quality, 
prices red low, — Sales ot cut Howers were disappointing 
as it Was anticipated. that. the large orders which local 
Horists have booked for wreaths in connection with the 
unveiling of the Cenotaph by Earl. Haig would have 
stimulated purchases. Tulips are about over for the 
season and the bulk of the stuff was of poor quality, 
which only returned from 3d. to 6d. for twelve. On the 
other hand some tine growa blooms of Clara Butt vielded 
up to LU forsix. Rose values were firm, top quality bloos 
of Mine. А. Chatenay realising 3- Mine, Butterfly and 
Ophelia 4,-, Mrs. H. Stevens and Richmond 30. Other 
quotations were as follow :-- Anemones 16 to 3 - doz.; 
Iris Lö to 2-35 Carnations 2,- to 26; Searlet. 3- to 46, 
Gladioli (G's) L4 to Ls and Sweet Peas 6d. per to 10d. 
twelve, 


pot plants in bloom moved out freely at firin 
prices, Hydrangeas being up to 42-, Geraniums 24- 
Spiraeas Z7j- and Mareuerites 12 - to 15 - per doz. On the 


other hand bedding plants were à elut. and boxes. of 
Scotch-grown, Asters. Violas, Carnations, Marigolds and 
Lobelia only brought from l- to Lü, while Dahlias, 
Tomato and Celery plants could not tind a purchaser. 
Geraniums were in. low demand up to 12 - per doz. 

A few interesting features have to be recorded in other 
departments. Evesham Asparagus rose to 7,9 per bundle, 
a first consizmment. of Bnglish Cherries brought 10- рег 
halt sieve, and Avrshire-grown Tomatos virlded 1/6 to 
х per Ib. Gooseberries declined. sharply to 3d. per lb. 
and ‘Teneriffe Potatos were easier at I- рег case. 
Supplies of English Cabbage were pientitul and values 
dropped to 4/6 per peb. As no English Caulifiowers came 
forward Duteh realised up to 5- per coz. Australian 
Grapes are arriving in good condition and find w ready 
sale up to 32/- per case for black and 34)- for white sorta. 
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Obituary. 


James Henry Hunter. — Deep and sincere 
regret was felt in Aberdeen University circles 
on Saturday the 24th ult., when the sad news 
became known of the death by drowning --it 
is surmised while bathing— of Mr. James Н. 
Hunter, M.A., B.Se., B.Sc. (Forestry). and 
B.Sc. (Agriculture), at Njala, Sierra Leone, on 
Wednesday, 21st ult. No details of the 
accident are yet to hand, but it appears 
Mr. Hunter perished with a companion—also 
a graduate in Agriculture of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity—either in bathing or boating. Sir 
George Adam Smith, Principal of Aberdeen 
University paid a warm tribute to the 
deceased at the forenoon service in University 
Chapel on Sunday the 25th ult. He said they 
could not pass from their worship without 
some expression of the grief-—-shared alike by the 
administrative and teaching staffs of the 
University, and by her students- with which 
they had received the news of the sudden 
death of James Hunter; or without offering 
their tribute to Hunters powers and to the 
services he rendered to Aberdeen University 
during the past five years. Hunter was a 
singularly loyal, lovable friend and comrade, 
and no student, it was safe to say, had 
left a deeper impression upon their academic 
life, or exercised a stronger influence among 
his fellows. James Hunter graduated Master 
of Arts so far back as 1907, but after some 
vears of teaching, he returned in 1912 to 
the University to study science, and then, 
having served in the army from the out- 
break of the war until after the end of 
it, he resumed his studies in 1919, taking 
three degrees in science, and acting as well 
for a period as a member of the staff of 
the botanical department. In December last 
he sailed for Sierra Leone to take up un 
important appointment as lecturer under the 
Sierra Leone Government at  Njala  Agri- 
cultural College. Now he has been suddenly 
cut off in the prime of life and the full 
promise of a useful and honourable career, 
but not before he had deservedly earned the 
most enviable distinction а man could-—the 
acknowledged leadership of a generation of 
his fellow students. I know, too, added Sir 
George, how James Hunter's personality 
impressed our Lord Rector, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, and = other public 
men to whom I introduced him as worthy 
of & post in the National or the Imperial 
service; Mr. Hunter, who was 39 years of 
age, was a widower, and leaves one daughter. 
Mr. A. „В. Hunter, retired schoolmaster, 
Rothes, father of the deceased, received 
intimation of the tragedy from Mr. 
William Adamson, Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 


Ernest A. Merryweather.--It is with deep 
regret we record the death of Mr. Ernest 
A. Merryweather of Messrs. Merryweather 
and Sons, Ltd., Southwell, Notts., who 
passed away on the 24th ult., after а long 
and painful illness. Mr. Merryweather was 
greatly liked by all the members of the 
horticultural trade and it was only during 
his illness that he was prevented from 
taking his usual prominent position in trade 
affairs and at exhibitions. Had it not been 
for his poor health he would have most 
likely been president of the Horticultural 
Trades Association during 1922. Nevertheless, 
h^ continued to act as a member. of the 
Council of that body во long as he was 
able to come to London. He was director 
and secretary of Messrs. H. Merry weather 
and Sons, Ltd., and had been engaged in 
the nursery. business since 1890. In addition 
to his association with the Horticultural 
Trades’ Association he was à member of the 
Chamber of Horticulture, held a seat on the 
R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Cominittee and 
was for some time chairman of Southwell 
Parish Council... This. death is a loss to 
the horticultural trade and to gardening 
generally, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LvcukE ок Litcut: Old Kewite.. The fruit 
sent for ‘identification is commonly known 
as the Lychee or Litchi and is & species 
of Nephelium (N. Litchi), cultivated in 
China and elsewhere for its edible fruit. 
The fruits are exported to this country and 
are usually obtainable from high-class fruit 
shops. The Litehi is a small medium-sized 
tree, and the fruits are borne in clusters 
and when fresh are like large Strawberries 
in appearance. In shape they are oval to 
ovate, about  lj-inch in diameter and 
of a deep rore colour when fully ripe, 
changing to dull brown as the shell ages 
The outer covering is hard and brittle, 
with a rough surface and the seed is 
ач large as a good-sized Castor-oil-bean ; 
surrounding the seed is the edible part 
(the aril) which is juicy and of firm 
texture. Fresh fruits have a slightly acid 
flavour and the Lychee has been claimed to 
be “as delicious, perhaps, as any fruit in 
existence.” The fruit is dried just as it 
comes from the tree and in this state it 
is exported; the flower bears little re- 
semblance to that of the fresh fruit and 
is very like that of Raisins The Chinese 
cultivate many named varieties and there 
are at least eight. known in India. 


NAME or FRUIT: W. C. 


lame. 


Apple, Shepherd's 


NAMES OF PLANTS: N. R. N. We do not 
undertake the naming of florists’ flowers. 
C. R., Devon. 1, Fritillaria persica; 2, 
Tritonia crocosmacflora; 3, Ajuga reptans 
variegata; 4, Epimedium pinnatum; 5, 
Pulmonaria saccharata. M. O. M. 1 and 
2. Dracaena terminalis; 3, Cotyledon 
Pachyphytum; 4, Nephrolepis exaltata; 5, 
Nerium Oleander: 6, Choisya temata; 7, 
Daphne odora (indica); 8, Petrea volubilis. 


PELARGONIUM Cuminas DIskaskp: N. Y. 
A full account of this disease, caused by 
the fungus Pythium de Baryanum, appeared 
in our issue of January 12th, 1924, p. 25. 


Rorrme: H. P. K. The 
specimens are affected by the fungus 
Thielavia basicola, a well-known root 
parasite which attacks a number of plants 
of widely different families. The mycelium 
of the fungus invades the plant by way 
of the roots and the crown or collar are 
subsequently invaded. The effect on the 
plant is a slow wilting and yellowing of 
the outermost leaves at first, and then 
the innermost leaves wilt and finally the 
top of the plant is separated from the 
base. The diseased portions appear black 
as if they had been charred. It is a 
very ditħcult disease to control and in- 
fected plants should be carefully removed 
and burned. The bed should then be 
dressed with sulphate of potash at the 
rate of about one ounce to the square 
yard. In the autumn the plants should 
be given new quarters; before planting 
they should. be carefully treated. by removing 
АП diseased portions and by dipping 
them in à solution of “Cheshunt Compound. 


POLYANTHUSES 


This fungicide is prepared by mixing 
powdered copper sulphate and freshly 


ground ammonium carbonate in the pro- 
portion of two parts by weight of the 
former to eleven parts by weight of the 
latter, The mixture should. be stored dry 
for dwenty-four hours in a tightly corked 
glass or stone jar. The specific is pre- 
pared by dissolving one ounce of the dry 
mixture in a httle hot. water and adding 
two gallons of water. 


To Destroy Ants: F. H. The following 
has been suggested as a suitable method 
for destroying. ants: 115 grams of arsenate 
of soda, 1 lb. of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of 
honey, and ] quart of water. The arsenate 
of soda and the sugar should be boiled 
with the water till they are dissolved. 
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The honey is then added and when cool 
the liquid is poured into shallow dishes 
in which are placed pieces of bread or 
sponge. This mixture is poisonous and 
therefore must not be placed within the 
reach of domestic animals or children. 


Tomatos Damrina Orr: J. W. The Tomatos 


are affected with the soil fungus Phyto- 
phora crypthtogea and the disease spreads 
rapidly from seedling to seedling. The 
main sources of infection are the soil and 
water supply, but the infection may also 
originate from the seed boxes апа pots, 
as the organism may be carried over 
from one season to the next. It is im- 
portant at the time of seed-sowing to 
commence with sterilised soil, using either 
steam or treating it with a solution 
made by dissolving one gallon of 
commercial 40 рег cent. pure form- 
aldehyde in forty-nine gallons of water. 
The pots and seed boxes should also be 
similarly treated. In spite of these pre- 
cautions chance infection sometimes occurs 
and should the disease appear the plants 
should be watered with a solution of 
“Cheshunt Compound.” This fungicide 
іх made by mixing two parts by weight 
of powdered copper sulphate with eleven 
parts of freshly ground ammonium car- 
bonate. The mixture should be stored for 
twenty-four hours in a tightly corked 
glass or earthenware jar before use. The 
solution is prepared by dissolving one 
ounce of the mixture in two gallons of 
water. When potting the seedlings 
water them first with the solution while 
still їп the seed-boxes to ensure that 
the roots are thoroughly watered, and 
after transplanting into pots the solution 
should again be applied. When the plants 
are given their permanent positions in the 
greenhouse the solution should be applied 
to each of the holes prepared for receiving 
the plants. About one pint of the 
solution will be required. If it is necessary 
to remove a diseased plant the hole 
should be watered with a pint of solution, 
a healthy specimen replanted, and the soil 
again watered with the specific. 


Vines FAILING: Puzzled. There is nothing 
wrong with the soil or top-dressing of 
your vine border, and the paraffin emul- 
sion recommended in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's Diary is quite safe provided 
it is kept well stirred while using. If 
this was not done damage to the vines 
would result, for the paraffin always rises 
to the surface and if this mixture was 
passed from one vessel to another without 
being well stirred, à much larger quantity of 
paraftin would be used on some vines than 
on others. The only safe course to pursue 
when using paraffin is to keep the mixture 
well churnel with the syringe before 
and also when using it. It is possible 
vour vines may break from the base, in 
Which case the shoots should be trained 
in carefully, and thus avoid the loss of 
the vines altogether. 


VionLkTs: СЄ. W. There was no disease 
present. on. the. specimens and the damage 
has no doubt been caused by the dull, 
cold weather in early spring. The plants 
should be divided now and the best 
shoots selected for growing. Plant in good 
Well-trenched soil and mulch the plants with 
decayed leaf soil as soon аз they are 
established. An article on “The Sweet 
Violet " appeared in our issue of the 26th 
ult... р. 242. and contained useful infor- 
mation on the cultivation of this subject. 
С. T. The specimens. are affected with 
the fungus Phyllosticta violae and no 
doubt it is due to the presence of this 
disease on. the flower stems which causes 
the blooms to wither quickly when placed 
In water. Spray the plants with е solu- 
tion made by dissolving half-an-ounee of 
potassium sulphide in one gallon. of 
water. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the баша Week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 6072. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, June 11, 
10 a.m. : Bar 29 65°: temp. 59°. Weather, Showery. 


А DISTINGUISHED company of 

Plant Breeding scientists, horticulturists and 
at Reading. ayriculturists met at Reading 
recently to view the extensive 

trials and experiments in plant-breeding and 
research conducted by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons. The party, numbering about forty, 
was welcomed by Mr. Martin Sutton, and 
among those present were Sir Daniel Hall, 
Sir Herbert Mathews, Prof. W. Bateson, 
Prof. J. H. Gilchrist, and Messrs. W. G. 
Lobjoit, H. V. Taylor, C. Bryner Jones and 
W. H. Parker. The morning was spent in 
inspecting the plant-breeding garden, wherein 
are taken the initial steps in raising new 
types of garden vegetables, root crops, 
grasses and Clovers, flowers, agricultural 
roots, etc. Limits of space do not admit a 
record in any great detail of the work being 
conducted at Reading ; suflice it to say that 
no firm has done more than Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons іп the introduction and improve- 
ment of garden and farm crops. The garden 
Pea, for instance, may be cited as an example 
of the interest Messrs. Sutton and Sons have 
shown and are still displaying in one crop 
alone. In the garden was to be seen a 
collection of wild Peas from Abyssinia, Syria, 
etc., and the party was reminded of the work 
carried out by Mr. Arthur Sutton in crossing 
the wild Pea from Palestine with commercial 
types. From these crosses many distinct 
forms were raised, but as thev did not prove 
of any commercial value the experiments 
were discontinued, although the seeds still 
form an interesting feature of the Museum. 
The original Palestine Pea (probably Pisum 
humile) is, however, still grown in the 
grounds ; this Pea has serrate leaves, mauve 
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flowers, and bears pods about one-and-a-half 
inch long. In contrast with this wildling 
is the enormous podded variety, ‘‘ V.C.," 
which was raised at Reading and was the 
result of years of patient work, for the 
improvement of this vegetable has been 
carried on by the firm for nearly half-a- 
century. So long ago as 1882 they procured 
the whole stock of American Wonder and in 
1888 this variety was crossed with Early 
Paragon. Later, in 1898, Harbinger was 
crossed with Gradus, and from this cross 
alone six perfectly distinct and improved new 
varieties were obtained and distributed. In 
connection with the breeding of Peas the 
visitors were shown a large series of Tare- 
leaved or rabbit-eared rogües, which appear 
in practically all the highly bred garden Peas 
of to-day. Much research has already been 
carried out with a view to finding out why 
these rogues should always make their 
appearance. It is strange that no matter 
how carefully a stock is rogued, a very small 
percentage will turn up year after year; 
what, however, is more peculiar is that the 
Tare-leaved rogue will always follow the 
parent form in habit, Że., if the variety is 
tall the Tare-rogue will be tall; if dwarf, 
the Tare-rogue is dwarf. lt is only by 
very careful and expert rogueing that a 
stock may be kept reasonably free. Seedling 
Peas were seen which produce three and four 
flowers on the inflorescence, but this character 
has not yet been fixed. Attention was also 
directed to a Pea which produces no tendrils 
to another which has golden strawed haulm, 
and vet another whose seeds stick together by 
means of muscilage and so form a beaded 
string. Adjoining these were specimens of 
the first generation of no fewer than eighty- 
three crosses made between various com» 
mercial Peas, and selections made in 1923. 
Increase in cropping power, drought and 
mildew resistance, and early maturity, are a 
few of the objects for which these crosses are 
carried out. Іп another part of the garden 
an extensive trial was in progress of nearly 
all the principal types in cultivation, together 
with many seedlings which have been raised 
in the plant-breeding garden and which are 
now undergoing comparative tests with 
existing strains and varieties. Other vege- 
tables with which great improvement is 
being made include the Dwarf Bean, and 
there was an interesting series of plants 
resulting from crosses between the Runner 
and the Dwarf types (Phaseolus multiflorus 
and P. vulgaris nana), the object in view 
being to obtain a Runner Bean which does 
not climb! The results of crosses and 
selections also in the Brassica family 
were seen ; these showed that efforts are 


‘being made to improve the weather-resistant 


powers of modern varieties of Broccoli. In 
Cornwall the market growers have to depend 
upon local strains which possess tough 
foliage and thereby resist the high winds 
prevalent in the West. These varieties, 
however, lack the whiteness and compactness 
of the heads of the more modern varieties, 
which, unfortunately, rapidly lose their 
leaves when grown in the West; crosses 
have been made between the two types in 
the hope that the Cornish growers may soon 
have better marketable varieties than the 
limited number they now possess. Experi- 
ments are being continued with Tomatos, 
Onions, Lettuces, Turnips, and other vege- 
tables, and of special interest was а Broad 
Bean cross between the tall-growing Exhi- 
bition Long Pod and the semi-tall Beck's 
Green Gem. As a result a variety has 
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been obtained which grows but a few inches 
in height, has medium-sized beans and is of 
special value for cultivation in frames. The 
morning session concluded with an all too 
brief inspection of the manurial experiments 
and Sweet Pea trials—the latter containing 
about six hundred stocks, including practi- 
cally all known types and varieties. 

After luncheon the visitors motored to the 
trial grounds at Slough where the Clover 
and Grass trials were inspected with en- 
thusiatic interest. A batch of four-hundred- 
and-ninety plants of wild Red Clover showing 
enormous variation in leaf, habit of growth, 
time of flowering, etc., was inspected, and 
attention drawn to half-an-acre of yellow- 
seeded Red Clover, which was sown in 1922 
and is still in vigorous growth in spite of the 
fact that a seed crop was taken from it in the 
autumn of 1923. The ordinary Red Clover 
rarely survives two seasons. Comparative 
trials of various strains of Grasses and 
Clovers were in progress, and an item of 
unusual interest was a plot of the Strawberry 
Clover (Trifolium fragiferum) which has 
proved of great value in the New Zealand 
littoral, cwing to its power to withstand 
periodical inundation. Experiments are now 
being made by Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
under similar conditions in the neighbour- 
hood of Poole Harbour. An acre of a 
maritime form of Festuca arenaria proved 
that this grass possesses quite exceptional 
value for the formation of fine turf for golf 
greens, bowling greens, etc. Earlier in the 
day a lawn formed of this grass was seen, the 
seeds of which were sown some four or five 
years ago in drills made two feet apart. The 
grass has now become so intermatted that 
there is no sign of the position of the original 
rows and a perfect sward of turf has 
resulted of fine texture and foundation. Sir 
Daniel Hall and Prof. W. Bateson expressed 
the thanks of the party for the opportunity 
of inspecting the extensive trials at Reading, 
and, together with Prof. Gilchrist, referred 
in eulogistic terms to the continuous and 
thorough experimental work carried out 
by Messrs. Sutton aud Sons. Тае: party 
was generously entertained to lunch and 
tea, and on the suggestion of Mr. Bateson 
a telegram conveying the good wishes of all. 
present was sent to Mr. Arthur Sutton, who, 
owing to indisposition, no longer takes an 
active part in the firm's plant-breeding 
experiments. 








Flowers in Season.—Messrs. Fisher, Son and 
Sibray, Ltd., have sent trusses of Rhodo-- 
dendrons, N. N. Sherwood and Countess of 
Donoughmore; the inflorescences were ex- 
ceptionally fine. Messrs. Fisher, Son and 
Sibray, Ltd., inform us that both sorte are 
exceptionally good this year and that the 
variety N. N. Sherwood never fails to 
produce a good display, even small plants 
flowering freely. They also state that the 
habit and foliage of both sorts are good. 


Plant Breeders’ Conference at Poona.—By the 
courtesy of Dr. W. Burns, Economic 
Botanist and Principal of the Agricultural 
College at Poona, India, we learn that the 
first Plant Breeders' Conference held in the 
Bombay presidency was & great success and 
proved invaluable to the forty specialista 
who gathered together at the end of April. 
The  plant-breeding department furnished 
fifteen members, five others were workers 
engaged under the Sassoon David Trust 
and Indian Cotton Committee, while the 
staffs of the Economie Botanist and the 
Horticulturist completed the attendance. 
Some of the experts came from so far 
north as Sind, and so far south as Dharwar. 
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Honour for Mr. Gurney Wilson.—At the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Orchid Committee held at the Chelsea Show, 
the Chairman, Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., 
congratulated the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Gurney 
Wilson, F.L.S., on having received the 
Large Gold Medal of the American Orchid 
Society, presented for eminent services in 
Orchidology. Mr. Gurney Wilson was en- 
trusted with the conveyance to America of 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the Silver Cup presented by 
the British Orchid trade for competition at 
the show of the American Orchid Society 
held at Boston; we understand Mr. Gurney 
Wilson visited the chief American Orchid 
collections during his recent visit to the 
United States. 


Horticulture as a Career for Women.—At 
a meeting held during May at Swanley 
Horticultural College, to discuss the openings 
for women in horticulture, the speakers 
included Professor V. H. Blackman, F.R.S., 
Imperial College of Science and Technology ; 








Mr. H. V. Taylor, Deputy Controller of 
Horticulture, Ministry of Agriculture; Dr. 
Barratt, Principal of Swanley Horticultural 


College ; Miss Ekins, Principal of Studley 
Horticultural College; Mr. W. Hales, Curator 
Physic Gardens, Chelsea; Miss Lines, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park; and Miss 
Pratt, H.M.I., Ministry of Agriculture. Dr. 
Barratt, in introducing Prof. Blackman and 
Mr. Taylor, said that Swanley College was a 
particularly suitable place for this discussion, 
as being the first horticultural college for 
women, founded 35 years ago. Prof. Blackman 
stated that four lines of professional work 
were Open to women with horticultural expe- 
rience, namely, school teaching, purely academic 
work, research at agricultural or horticultural 
stations, and as economic botanists under the 
Colonial Office. Prof. Blackman quoted the 
case of the first woman mycologist appointed 
by this office—an old Swanley student—who 
has been successful in her research into the 
cause of Clove disease in Zanzibar. Mr. 
Taylor said that women could take their part 
in the laying out of parks, instructing allot- 
ment holders under various County authorities, 
and managing large private gardens on scien- 
tific lines. Instruction in modern methods 
of jam-making and fruit-bottling is also in 
demand. Mr. Taylor said that caution is 
necessary on the commercial side, but women 
should find opportunities in nursery work, in 
fruit growing, in modern marketing methods, 
and in the enormous flower industry. Dr. 
Barratt said that a more intellectual type of 
woman student was now taking up gardening, 
and at present the number of posts available 
exceeds the supply of trained students. 


Appointments for the  Ensuing Week.— 
Tuesday, June 17.—Winchester Horticultural 
Society’s lecture. Wednesday, June 18.— 
York Flower Show and Gala at Fulford 
Road. Friday, June 20.—Eastbourne Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—T'ulips. Offsets, and bulbs grown оп 
the side beds, will now be ready to take 
up. Put them in their respective places in 
the cabinet or boxes. Thin paper is proper 
to fold them in, if the amateur has not 
the conveniences before mentioned; do not 
divest them now of either roots or loose 
skins, but allow them gradually to dry in 
the shade. Breeder Tulips may be allowed 
to lie exposed to the action of sun, air, 
and wind in some sheltered and convenient 
place; this exposure has the singular effect 
of speedily causing the whole to become 
rectified, or, technically speaking, to break 
into their proper or variegated character. 
One-year seedlings, if the foliage has turned 
yellow, may be placed on a shelf, out of 
the way of mice, till the season comes for again 
starting them. Gard Chron., June 16, 1849. 


Publications Received.— Rice. By Edwin 
Bingham Copeland. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
St. Martin’s Street, W.C. Price 20s. net 


THE 
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DAHLIA COLTNESS GEM. 


A correspondent in. the Irvine Times for 
May 23 gives some interesting particulars of 
the origin and history of Dahlia Coltness 
Gem. He states that it was raised, or made 
its first appearance in Coltness Garden:, but 
the exact date is not known. It is stated 
that it was grown by а nurseryman at 
Hamilton twenty years ago, and there is 
evidence of its existence at a later date in 
Aberdeen and other parts of the country. 

The first record of its being offered for 
sale was in 1918, when Mr. D. G. Purdie of 





Glasgow offered it under the name of 
Waterloo. Mr. Purdie, however, found that 
the same variety was being grown by 


Mr. Whitton in the city parks of Glasgow as 
Coltness Gem, and Mr. Purdie substituted 
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growing. The result just now is the promise 
of a very fine corner patch, with plants 
having as many as seven and nine strong 
flowering heads each. It would be interesting 
to know if other growers have tried the same 
plan. Only six cuttings failed. V. H. Lucas. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


| ERIA ORNATA. 


IN Sir Jeremiah Colman’s fine group [at 
the Chelsea show a large number of rare 
species of Orchids, often called “ botanical,” 
were displayed and attracted as much 
attention from many of the visitors as did 
the showier type. Among the most admired 
was the fine specimen of the true Javan Eria 
ornata (Fig. 153) with its stout pseudo-bulbs 





FIG, 


the latter name, under which he exhibited 
blooms at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
exhibition at Chelsea, but it did not receive 
recognition from the Floral Committee. 

It was shown again in 1922, and was 
commended for inclusion in the Dahlia 
trials at Wisley, and in the following year 
it received an Award of Merit. Long before 
it received any award there was a big 
demand for the variety and Mr. Purdie 
executed large orders for the plant and soon 
disposed of his available stocks Its fame 
spread abroad, and it is now being grown 
in South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In countries where the importation of plants 
is prohibited growers are purchasing seeds, 
which are said to yield a varying percentage 
of the true plant. 


SWEET WILLIAMS. 


TWELVE months ago I took charge of the 
Manor House Gardens,  Hurworth-on-Tees, 
Darlington. Finding a few choice old roots 
of a beautiful variety of this old-fashioned 
garden flower, I decided to let them grow 
on until the autumn, when I took about 
fifty fine, strong growths and made them 
into cuttings. I simply dibbled the cuttings 
in à corner where I desired to see a patch 


153.—ERIA ORNATA. 


ornamental, fleshy leaves, and upright spikes 
of orange-red bracts and small flowers, with 
a densely woolly ‘exterior. It is often 
confounded with Eria armeniaca and is 
figured in the Botanical Register, 1841, t. 42, 
under that name, the form there shown 
being inferior to that in біг Jeremiah 
Colman’s collection. All the species of the 
group, including E. flava, E. lanata and 
E. pannea, with many others of this 
interesting genus, are grown at Gatton where 
they rarely allow a pretty species to fail. 


ODONTIODA FLANDERS. 


A FINE flower of the new  Odontioda 
Flanders sent by R. Gerrish, Esq., Milford 
Manor, Salisbury (gr. Mr. W. Sorrell) shows 
that it is one of the best of the dark 
coloured section. It has broad and nearly 
equal sepals and petals of the darkest ruby- 
crimson colour, with some small white spots 
at the margin and on the lip. The column 
also is crimson with a white tip and the 
reverse side of the flower is coloured like 
the face, but with broad, feathered, whitish 
lines on each side of the midribs. It was 
obtained by crossing Odontoglossum Dusky 
Monarch and Odontioda Red Cross, both of 
which are richly-coloured hybrids 








THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 
Cypripedium.—Many plants of such warm 
growing Cypripediums as С. Rothchildianum, 
С. grande, С. Stonei and С. laevigatum have 


recently been in bloom, and so soon as 


they have recovered from the effects of 
flowering, and new growths push forth, the 
necessary re-potting should be attended 
to, for these plants should not Бе 


allowed to remain in a pot-bound condition. 
The pots should be: well drained; a suitable 
compost consists of equal parts good fibrous 
loam, with the earthy particles shaken out, 
Osmunda fibre cut into rather short portions, 
and Sphagnum moss, mixed with sufficient 
crushed crocks to render the whole porous. 
For a few weeks after root disturbance keep 
the surface of the soil just moist, but when 
the plants have become re-established they 
should be watered freely. During their 
growing season these Orchids are benefited 
by spraying them lightly overhead with 
clear, tepid rain water, when the weather 
із warm and bright, but care should be 
taken that water does not lodge in the 
axils of the leaves. 

Dwarf Cypripediums. — The 
C. bellatulum, С. niveum, C. Godefroyae and 
the many hybrids of this section will also 
need re-potting if the compost is decomposed ; 
but well-rooted specimens that are growing 
in sound compost should not be disturbed. 
Ordinary flower pots are the most suitable 
receptacles and аге preferable to pans, as 
when in good health these plants are rather 
deep-rooted subjects. А compost similar to 
that mentioned above is suitable, with the 
addition of & few small pieces of mortar. 
The plants should be potted rather firmly 
and placed in a position well up to the 
roof-glass in a house having an intermediate 
temperature. 

Stanhopea.—This Orchid is best grown in 
shallow Teak-wood baskets, and suspended 
from the roof-rafters in a moist, shady 
position in an intermediate temperature. The 
pendulous inflorescences push downwards 
through the bottom and sides of the recep- 
tacles. For that reason when replacing them 
in the baskets no crocks should be employed 
as drainage, but coarse pieces of Osmunda- 
fibre may be used for the purpose. "The 
rooting-medium! may be composed of equal 
parts Osmunda-fibre and Sphagnum-moss. 
Plants that require increased  rooting-space 
should be placed in receptacles that will 
accommodate them for at least two scasons, 
as these Orchids dislike frequent root disturb- 
ance. ‘Those having sufficient rooting-space 
and good compost should be merely top-dressed 
ufresh, removing a portion of the old soil 
to permit of this being done. Water the 
roots sparingly during the plants’ early stages 
of growth. Spray the foliage on frequent 
occasions, and especially the under-sides of 
the leaves, to prevent attacks of red 
spider 


dwarf-growing 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By W. Абток, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 
Gladioli.—Gladioli, especially those of the 
large-flowering section. aro liable to injury by 
high winds, and stakes should be put to 
them in good time. If grown in rows for 
furnishing cut blooms a stake at each end 
of the row with others at intervals and 
the whole connected by lengths of strong 
soft material may suffice, but in the decor- 


ative border it will be necessary to give 
each plant a separate support. 
Surplus Bedding —Now that the 


planting of the beds and borders is finished 
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the remaining stocks of plants should һе 
looked over. It is a good plan to pot on 
a few plants which may be required to 
take the place of any which have fuiled or 
to furnish beds now occupied. with plants 
which have a short season of flowering. 
Where large plants of Fuchsias or standards 
of Heliotrope are in demand these should 
be grown on in pots during the summer to 
make specimens for next year. A few 
plants of Heliotrope, Lantana, Verbena, ete., 
which do not root freely in the autumn, 
should also be grown in pots to provide 
stock plants for next year’s supplies of 
cuttings. ; 


General Remarks.— Newly planted beds need 
constant watching. All failures should be 
made good at once and the tying and 
staking of every thing requiring support 
should receive attention, Where an early 
display of flowers is not required or when 
plants are inclined to be weak all buds 
may be pinched out to assist the plant in 
building up strong growths for later effect. 
In the shrubbery the pruning of shrubs 
should receive attention as they pass out 
of flower. Old plants of Lilacs, Guelder 
Roses and many other shrubs, which have 
become leggy through neglect in pruning, 
may be cut hard back into shape im- 
mediately after flowering instead of waiting 
until the winter, and thus save a year's 
growth. Azaleas and Rhododendrons should 
have their seed vessels removed as they 
pass out of flower, and those not already 
mulehed should now receive a liberal appli- 
cation of suitable material, Lawn mowings 
during the past month have been exeep- 
tionally heavy, and where these are being 
treated as advised in a previous calendar, 
plentiful supplies of material for this pur- 
pose are becoming available. 


Ву T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN> 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 





Early Vinery.—Vines started into growth 
during the first week of January will, by 
this date, have finished colouring their 


berries, and the temperature of the house 


may be gradually lowered. Only sufficient 
{iro heat will be necessary to prevent the 
atmosphere of the house from becoming 


stagnant, and during those periods when the 
weather із sunless and wet. Аз soon 
as the Grapes are ripe plenty of fresh air 
should be admitted to the vinery both day 
and night. Damp the floors only during 
hot, bright weather, and sufficiently carly 
to allow the atmosphere to become dry 
before nightfall. The bunches should be 
examined frequently for faulty berries, which 
should be removed. It is during the ripen- 
ing period, when the atmosphere is kept 
warm and dry, that red spider spreads, but 
the pest may be kept in check by sponging 
the leaves with & mixture of soft soap and 
sulphur, or by using the old method of 
coating the hot water pipes with sulphur. 
As soon as the crop is removed the vines 
may be syringed vigorously with soft ruin 
water. 

Late Grapes.— lhe final thinning of all 
late Grapes should bo completed by this 
date, always bearing in mind when carrying 
out this work that different varieties vary 
considerably in tho length of the footstalks. 
Berries that are produced on short footstalks 
are generally round and these should be 
thinned more freely than the others to 
allow of sufficient space for the Grapes to 
develop. lf those with long footstalks are 
thinned too freely the bunches will present 
a loose appearance. At the time the berries 
are swelling the roots should be fed with 
liquid manure or an approved vine manure. 
Close. the house early in the day to conserve 
the sun's heat, with plenty of atmospheric 
moisture. A little artificial warmth will. be 
beneficial during sunless weather, especially 
in vineries in low surroundings, otherwise, 
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with excessive moisture at closing time, 
mildew may be troublesome. 
Cherries. — Cherry trees growing in cold 





orchard houses with fruits ripe or approache 
ing ripeness should be given less moisture 
both at the roots and in the atmosphere, 
or the Cherries will be liable to crack. — .Mt 
the same time it is not advisable to withhold 
water to such an extent as to cause the 
fruits to shrivel. To be certain of obtaining 
the maximum crop the ventilators should 
be covered with a fine mesh netting to 
make the fruits secure from birds. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Hoeing. — Continue to hoe the ground 
between fruit bushes whenever it is dry 
enough for the operation. Do the same also 
in the Strawberry beds up to the time when 


they are ready for the straw to be laid 
down the rows. 

Plums.—The prospects for a good Plum 
crop are not favourable; the only variety 
in these gardens that produced а large 


quantity of bloom was The Czar, aud trees 
of this variety growing on a wall facing 


cast have never failed to produce a crop. 
It is an excellent Plum for preserving or 





bottling for winter use, and should be 
grown in every garden. 
Crab Apples.— lheso trees flowered es- 


pecially well this season, and promise a good 
crop, as the bloom was strong and healthy. 
Crabs are well worth growing as they are 
very ornamental in flower. and the fruit is 
useful for preserves. John Downie and 
Dartmouth are two excellent varieties. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—]n late 
these fruit trees will still require 


districts 
attention 


in the matter of thinning the growths and 
fruit. See that the trees do not suffer for 
want of moisture at the roots, and on 
warm afternoons syringe them with clear 
water. In hot, dry soils keep the roots 
well mulched with decayed manure, and 


water them frequently. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Hippeastrum (Amaryllis)— The treatment of 
these plants after flowering should be 
directed towards the continuance of a free, 
healthy growth, calculated to result in the 
building up of good solid bulbs. Any of 
the plants which may have been removed 
from the growing house for use in соп- 
servatories or elsewhere should be returned 
to their proper' quarters after having served 
the purpose for which they were required, 
with as little delay as possible, n order to 
minimise the effect of the temporary check 
to their free and natural growth, which this 
removal will have caused. The plants now 
requiro copious supplies of water, and they 
should also be given diluted liquid manure 
on frequent occasions; the drainage from a 
cow-shed, strained and properly diluted, 
constitutes one of the best stimulants for 
these plants. Ап occasional application of 
soot water may also be given. Keep the 
atmosphere of the house inoist and syringe 
the plants morning and afternoon with soft 


water. The afternoon syringing and closing 
of the house may be timed to allow the 


rise (by sun heat) to 80 
Carefully preserve 
every leaf on the plants and do not cut 
away the flower stems but allow them to 
mature naturally, removing the spent flowers 
by merely breaking them off at the ends 
of their peduncles. 

Plumbago capensis.--For grouping in the 
conservatory during late summer and early 
autumn this plant is very useful, and when 
associated with tall. plants of Eucalyptus 
Globulus und the pretty Francoa ramosa, a 


temperature to 


1924. 
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charming effeet is obtained, The 
foliage oof the Eucalyptus blends admirably 





2s]aucous 


with the pale blue. colour. of the Plumbago. 
Plants of the latter which wero raised from 
euttings inserted last year, should, if not 


already potted, be shifted into pots of eight 


inches or nine inches diameter. The flowers 
should be kept pinched off. during the next 
month or so with a view to securmp the 
best results later. From now onwards the 


plants should be grown in a cool greenhouse. 
Svringe them on frequent occasions with clear 
soft water to keep down red spider, and, 
as the flowering season approaches, feed the 
roots liberally with weak manure water and 
soot water, and give an occasional dressing 
of some good artificial manure. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 








By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to MRS. JOHN FEENEY, TOCOS and herbaceous plants, T will be seen C. Newry Seedling, 12 Cornus stolonifera, 15 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwicksbire. from the following lists of additions: - Buddleia prostrata, 24 Spartium junceum, 
Brassicas. Where the ground has been pre- Trees. 14 Cerasus Hiza Kura, 21 Pyrus 25 Rubus biflorus 6 Pyracantha Gibbsii, 6 
pared and well enriched with manure, Malus, 9 P. floribunda, 6 P. f. atro- P. erenulata. vunnanensis, 25 Berberis Wilsonae, 
Brassieas may be planted out now and purpurea, 6 P. f. purpurea, 1 Prunus pendula, 12 B. Darwinii, 12 Viburnum Opulus, 20 
another batch in a fortnight. The earliest. 36 Laburnums, 6 Standard  Laburnums, — Spiracas, and 12 Azara microphylla. 
STSHNESS PARK 
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FIG. 151.—PLAN SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS AND SHRUBS BY THE LAKE SIDE 
IN ST. JAMES'S PARK. 
Savevs and late Cabbagses for winter use р Fagus sylvatica purpurea pendula Rigello, PusNTS..-12. Arundo, 100 Iris Kharput, 
need plenty of time to forn sound hearts: ] Acer Negundo — variegata, 12 0 Cerasus, 200 ] Kochi 50 1. Cretan, 100 I. Sapphire, 
if planted too. late they will only Чоппа and. 25 Cerasus standards. 100 1. Aleazar, 50 1 Black. Prince, 100 J. 
loose heads. | SHRUBS. -36 Azalea mollis. 112  Azaleas, Гапосепиа, 100 1. King. 100. 1. Mrs. H. 
Purple Sprouting Broccoli. -1f this vegetable 12 Acer palmatum atropurpureum, 12 Hymen- Darwin, 100 1. Mine, Blanch Pion, 200 1. 
Is sown now the seedlings wil] be ready for anthera, 6 Rhus typhina laciniata, в R. Mme. Chereau, 200 L pallida Como, 200 1. 
planting in good time, аз this Broceoli (тпа, 25 Ruseus racemosus, 6 Bambusa Prosper Laugier, 150 L Queen of May, 100 
erows very quickly. Seeda of hieartiuz Quilioi, 6 B. flexuosa, 500. Red Rhododen- 1. Rhein Nixe, 50 1. pallida odoratissima 
Broccoli aay be sown now and the seed- drons, 300 White Rhododendrons, 100 Rho- 60 Clumps of Iris. Seedlings. 100 [тїз ochro- 
huss transplanted when. they are [orge dodendron Pink Pearl, 200 common Osier, 6 lenca, 10,000 Spanish Iris, 12. Gumnera 
enough to handle. Not every variety suits Euonymus obovatus, 6 Cotoneaster rugosa пенса (а, 5 Aralia edulis, 52 Ligularia 
the district, therefore a few sorts should Henryi, 6 Co acutifolia floccosa, 00. C. hori- stenocephala, 4% Cimicifuga simplex, 52 Camı- 
be tried to find out which аге best. Superb zontalis, BR C. applanata, 12 Escallonia panula lactiflora, 1,750. Lythrum, 500 Trollius, 
is a good hardy variety and withstands опат Seedling, 12. B. edinensis, 12. E. 1.100. Spiraea, © Gynerium argenteum, 1,000 
severe weather well. langleyensis, 12 Diplopappus — ehirysophyllus, Anchusa Манеа, O00. Senecio elivorum, and 
Mushroom Beds. Damp the surface of the 72 Berberis, 12 green Elacagnus, and 12 200/35. Wilsonianum. 
beds in dry weather using a dine rose on Variegated Edaeagnus. In the Jake itself Water. Lilies are bemy 
the water can. Cut the young Mushrooms Prants. 6 Gunnera scabra, 50. Hypericum planted in suitable positions. 
before they grow large. Beds may be made Moserianum, LOO Senecio clivorum, 48 Rheum, The shrubberies all over. the Park have 
in the open now, with good results in the 24. Oreocome, 500 Chelone barbata, 400 been thinned of all unhealthy and useless 
autumn. Hemerocallis) flava, 300. dwarf Veronicas, 400 shrubs, and so far as funds have permitted, 
Marrows. --Where the Marrow beds have green-leaved Verhascums, 409 silver-leaved a host of new and more. interesting. plants 
been made no time should be lost in settufe Verbaseums, 500. Lupins, various, 500. Pink. have been included. ‘Phe too familiar Golden 
out the plants. Give the latter every en- Lupins, 500 Blue Lupius, and — 500 Del- — Privet and Aucuba have been greatly. reduced 
couragement to develop, never allowing them phiniums. in numbers. 
to become dry at the roots. A few trees have been planted by thc The shrubs planted include among others 
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removal of the temporary war 
ings from St. James's Park and the recon- 
ditioning of the bed of the lake having 
been completed, the Cominissioners of Works 
carried out during the season 1923-24 ап 


extensive scheme of planting, ete, in order 


to improve the park and counteract the 
damage caused during the war. The follow- 
ing details may be of general interest. 

А great many dead and unsightly trees 
and shrubs have been removed from the 
islands; the whole of the ground dug and 
where necessary omanured, Vistas through 
the islands have been created and efforts 
made to inerease the variety of shrubs, 
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of shrubs 
Lythrum, 
etc. 


lake margins, also several groups 
and many large masses of dris, 
Trollius, Astilbe, Rheum, Gunnera, 
Several species of plants suitable for plant- 
ing by the margins are being grown in the 
nurseries at Richmond Park, and these, which 


include moisture - loving plants — such as 
Lobelias, Mimulus, ete, wil be planted 
shortly. 

The following bave been planted by the 


Pike margins (fig 154): -- 

Trees 48 Salix babylonica ramulis aureis, 
5 5. Caprea pendula, l Specimen Salis 
babylonica ramulis aureis, 2 Salix daphnoides. 
1 S. Nalomoni, 2 Taxodium  distichum, 6 
Cerasus pendulus, 2. Pyrus salicifolia pendula, 
3 Prunus Pissardit, 38 P. P. nigra, 12 Acer 
Negundo variegata, 2 Populus lasiocarpa, and 
] Birch, Youngs Weeping. 

NHRUBS. —50 Cytisus, 12 Dallimioret, 12 


C. 
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those shown below, viz. :--24 bush Wistarias, 
6 standard Wistarias, 24 Rhus typhina, 6 
Golden  Yews, 2. Cryptomeria elegans, 6 
Ribes, 12 Pernettyas, 12 Lonicera nitida, 
3  Elaeagnus umbellata, 12 Convolvulus 
Cneorum, 1 Specimen Osmanthus illicifolius, 
2 Cornus Mascula variegata, 6 Berberis 
Hookeri, 2 Cotoneasters, 6 Elscholtzia Staun- 
tonii, 1 Leycesteria, 12 Weigelias, 1 Pittosporum 
Mayi, 6 Silver Euonymus, 6 Golden Euonymus, 
1 Pyracantha, 1 Euonymus ovata, 3 Buddleias, 
2 Viburnum Carlesii, 3 Nandina domestica, 
6 Calycanthus macrophyllus, 25 Philadelphus 
and 12 Staphylea colchica. 

Many of the plantings are in the nature 
of an experiment and no doubt there will 
be failures, but it is hoped that many will 
be successful. The spring has been very 
trying but so far the losses have not been 
heavy. 

A feature will be the specimen Rhododen- 
drons, from the bridge over the lake towards 
Birdeage Walk; half of these were purchased 
and the other half were presented by Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Ltd., Pink Pearl 
Rhododendrons have been planted in the 
beds surrounding the Queen Victoria Memorial. 
A group of seedling Iris near the Bridge 
was given by W. R. Dykes, Esq., Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
Bamboos for Duck Island are being sent 
from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

А display of Dahlias will be made 
opposite Queen Anne's Gate and will consist 
of well over 1,000 plants; in addition there 
will be a border of Michaelmas Daisies and 
Chrysanthemums. 

The plan attached (Fig. 154) shows the 
position of the most important groups which 
have been planted by the Lake. 





HORTICULTURE AT THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


ROCK GARDENING. 


In the section devoted to Horticulture at 
Wembley two firms contribute rock garden 
exhibits. Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. have 
constructed a very pretty Alpine scene 
which has been so cleverly screened from 
their adjacent formal garden and herbaceous 
walk as in no way to impair the effect. 
From nearly the highest point a “natural” 
spring bursts through the rugged grey rocks 
and the streamlet splashes its way into a 
pool; from there the water overflows into a 
lower pool, the two expanses of water being 
crossed by stepping stones. 

Dwarf Conifera play an important part 
of the planting, and a colony of Pinus 
Cembra, the Stone Pine, oceupies one of the 
highest positions and adds dignity to the 
scene. The Mountain Pine, P. montana 
Maghus, is also represented by specimens 
which appear to have been buffeted by 
wind for years, so gnarled and prostrate is 
the growth; while P. parviflora glauca 
makes a delightful object with its silvery- 
grey foliage. Other Conifers planted with 
effect were Juniperus japonica variegata, J. 
j. aurea, J. cracivoca, J. prostrata, Retinos- 
pora obtusa nana compacta, R.  pisifera 
gracilis, Picea excelsa dumosa, and P. e. pygmaea 





which adds а touch of bright green 
colour. 

Drifts of  Aubrietias, Dianthus, Sedums, 
Rock Roses, Saxifragas and Campanulas 
occupy the ledges and = crevices, and near 


the waters edge Primulas, Astilbes and Ferns 
аге freely disposed; a charming setting 
із found on the grassy slopes of the lower 
pool where colonies of Orchis foliosa, together 


with hardy Ferns, Primula helodoxa, Р. 
japonica and P. Red Hugh are effectively 
горе. Sub-aquatic and aquatic plants 
employed are Pontederia cordata, Alisma 
Plantago, Menyanthes trifoliata, Acorus 
Calamus, Scirpus lacustris and Sparganium 


lar osurnt. 


Mr. Ernest. Dixon, the other exhibitor, has 
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а very charming model, but the effect, as 
seen from the public road, is somewhat 
marred by his other examples of styles 
of gardening which are placed directly in 
front of the rock garden exhibit. The rock 
garden із constructed of well weathered 
limestone built up high into a background 
of shrubs, with stream, waterfall and pond 
complete. On each side of this are built 
long banks of rock, in the foreground of 
which an occasional boulder [gleams through 
the green turf. The planting of the various 
subjects is carried out in no sparse manner, 
and at the time of our visit blue and 
purple were the predominating colours provided 
by masses of Campanula Bellardii, Miranda 
C. Miss Willmott, Aubrietias in variety, 
Veronica Royal Blue and V. Trehane, two 
dwarf forms of V. spicata, the latter possess- 
ing golden foliage, Linum perenne and a 
large array of Violas. 

What may be termed the official display 
of rock gardening is situated near the lake 


in the centre of the exhibition grounds. 
The scheme is carried out in a hard sand 
stone, and a broad, winding path — which 


also serves as a thoroughfare—is banked on 
one side with large boulders and arranged 
so as to form recesses, thereby breaking 
what otherwise would have been a hard line 
and giving to it a miniature hillside effect. 
The side nearer the water’s edge is kept 
low and comparatively free from rock so as 
to give an uninterrupted view of the lake. 
The path at the far end leads over a 
wooden bridge which spans a brook running 
into the lake. From the bridge a view is 
obtained of а waterfall, the stones being 
built high and fairly steep. The arrange- 
ment is very good, and the picture is 
refreshing—as well as unexpected. 

Shrubs of great variety are planted, but 
many—particularly Berberis Bealii—are in a 
poor state of health and evidently have 
resented the transplanting. Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas are made full use of and large 
standard specimens of the former are planted 
along one side of the path at stereotyped 
distances. 





KEW NOTES. 
INTERESTING HARDY 


IN FLOWER. 


Durna a very hurried visit to Kew I 
made notes of a few interesting plants in 
flower in the herbaceous gardens and the 
rock garden. In the little rockery at the 
alpine house (which is being  repainted), 
Erinus alpinus has made great patches that 
are covered with the pretty purple blossoms. 
The plant seeds itself freely &nd many of 
the plants in bloom were self-sown seedlings. 
The wall dividing the frame ground from 
the herbaceous beds carried several very 
interesting plants in flower and in the 
border I noted three excellent Alliums, namely, 
A. pilosum with big, silvery-mauve umbels, 
attaining a height of two to three feet; 
A. roseum, a very free-flowering species 
producing pale blush flowers in umbels, and 
growing some twelve to eighteen inches high 
and A. Ostrowskianum, the pick of the batch. 

In the rockery Genista pilosa was a sheet 
of rich, clear yellow, the plant forming a 
mat a yard or more across; near-by Oxalis 
enneaphylla, was finely in flower and a 
little way off was its congener О. adenophylla, 
which has coarser leafage and a branching 
inflorescence instead of a single flower, 
with blooms a much deeper rose. A 
fine plant of Podophyllum versipelle had 
developed its curious maroon -coloured blossoms, 
which seem to hang from the leaf stalk 
that was terminated with a peltate 
leaf divided about half way into eight 
segments. The American P. peltatum is 
a much smaller plant and the segments 





A FEW PLANTS 


of the leaf are reflexed instead of cup shaped. 


as in P. versipelle. A very charming Poly- 
gonum, P. sphaerostachyum, with soft clear 
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pink heads of flowers was attractive. and a 
little way from this was growing the hand. 
some Linum narbonense, its blossoms being 
a rich satiny blue. <A little higher up the 
rock work Aquilegia coerulea was smothering 
that particular spot with its charming blos- 
soms, and still higher a hybrid Paeony, Р. 
lutea crossed with P. Delavayi was hanging 
out its reddish-brown flowers on stems which 
grow as tall as those of P. Delavayi, which 
has dark red blooms. The flower of the 
hvbrid, however, is cup shaped. 

Among the Heaths at the entrance to the 
rockery, Elliotts White Viola showed to 
great advantage, and the plant had the 
appearance of being a hybrid of V. gracilis, 
but I was assured that this is not the case. 

Of other interesting flowers mention шау 
be made of Lithospermum intermedium. a 
fine blue’ perennial with grassy foliage, a 
cross between L. prostratum апа L. olk- 
petra, more bushy and taller than intermecdiuin. 
On the higher parts, amongst the clwarter 
Pines, Tulipa Sprengeri was displaying its 
rich scarlet blossoms in profusion. ‘The plant 
sows itself naturally and has spread con- 
siderably in the past few years. T. 
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(Continued from р. 306.) 

A THIRD section characteristic of the маги, 
wet regions, and often epiphytic, is * Madden. 
lt has nine representatives in the eastern 
Himalaya, eight in Burma, five in Assam, 
and the remaining seventeen in Western 
Yunnan, Kweichou, Siam and thereabouts. 
It seems probable, therefore, that Indo- 
Malaya is the richest region of all in 
Rhododendron; a truth which will become 
more apparent as exploration proceeds. 
Naturally it is a region difficult to penetrate. 
Forty species have been recorded from New 
Guinea alone, and that in a country which, 
compared with Western China, for instance, 
has simply not been touched by explorers. 
There are fifteen species known in Formosa 
and а score from the Malay Peninsula. 
Java, Borneo, and Khasia and Naga Hills 
of Assam, and particularly the Irrawaddy 
basin, all have their quota. In the Htawgaw 
Hills, by the  North-eastern frontier of 
Burma, there are over fifty species; and 
this region also has been very well explored. 
From all this we conclude that Rhodo- 
dendrons thrive in greatest luxuriance at 
moderate elevations in regions of heavy and 
continuous precipitation; that they  resent 
drought, though snow holds no terror tor 
them; ‘that they must have shade--even 





those dwarf forms which cover the open 
mountain tops rarely see the sun, for they 
live in à mist bath, and not а few cower 
down amongst the Bamboo growth which 
so effectively strangles much alpine vege- 
tation in those wet wastes. 

But while the distribution of the 


peculiarly Indo-Malayan forms agrees very 
well with the definition of Indo-Malaya, the 
same can hardly be said of northern-east 
Asiatic and central Asian species. We 
cannot rigidly separate the Japanese (east 
Asiatic) Rhododendrons from those of Man- 


churia and Amurland, for instance, though 
these latter districts are in the northern 
floral region; we cannot even dissociate 


the Manchurian Rhododendrons from those 
of Western China. 

But since, on general grounds, these 
divisions of the world's flora must stand. 
with minor alterations and adjustments, it 


is better to regard the Rhododendrons 
which occur beyond their boundaries as 
out-liers of the main mass. This is clear 
from the fact that none of the smaller 


centres, such as Japan or the mainland of 
north-east Asia, have sections or even 
phyla peculiar to them. Neither has 
Hupeh. It is, however, convenient to 


recognise the chief nuclei of Rhododendron, 
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whether active (as doubtless in Indo-Malaya) 
or extinct (as probable in north-east Asia) ; 
and what we usually find in these regions 
is a few rare species coufined to one 
particular range of mountains or even to a 
single peak. Hupeh, for instance, though it 
involves merely an eastward extension of 
the Himalayan forms, has one rare species, 
R. auriculatum, peculiar to the district. 
Its nearest relative appears to be R. 
Griffithianum, an equally rare species of Sikkim. 


Wa-shan, à mountain in Western China, 
has several species, including the lovely 
R. Williamsianum, peculiar to it; so also 


has the Tali range in Yunnan. Indeed, the 
nearer we approach the vortex of the 
Rhododendron whirlpool, the more restricted 
becomes the range of each species, hence 
the greater the likelihood of a species 
being confined to one range or peak. We 
see the same thing frequently on the north- 
east frontier of Burma. 


Ignoring for the moment, then, the main 
botanical divisions of the globe (since we 
are dealing not with vegetation in general, 
but with one genus) we can recognise four 
main Rhododendron regions, based on the 
relationships of the species found within 
the limits of eech. These regions are based 
on the actual species, phyla and sections 
met with, and these in turn depend ulti- 
mately on climatic and geographical condi- 
tions, past and present, and must be the 
result of those conditions. The four divisions 


which, on this basis, suggest themselves 
аге :— 
I. Eurasia.—Practically  Drude's northern 


region as defined on p. 338, with the Medi- 


terranean and central Asian Hhododendron 
lands included, and part of the East 
Asiatic region. It comprises, therefore, 


Europe, Transcaucasia, North-east Asia, Japan, 


Formosa and the China coast, and N. 
America. It is the home of the Ponticum 
and  Chrysanthum Rhododendrons and is 
rich in Azaleas. The Taliense series find 
their western and northern limits here. 

II. Himalaya.-—Included in the East 
Asiatic region of Drude; Nepal, Sikkim, 


and Bhutan, having affinity with the Indo- 


Malayan, Chinese, and Eurasian Rhodo- 
dendron lands; it is, however, directly 
continuous with only one of them, namely 


Indo-Malaya. Several sections are endemic 
here and the region has almost a monopoly 
of the Arboreum, ‘Campanulatum, Lepidotum 
and other series. 


III. Indo-Malaya.—The same as Drude’s 
Indo-Malayan region. It includes Burma, 
Assam, S. India and Ceylon, Further India, 
the East Indian Islands, and western 
Yunnan. There are a number of endemic 
phyla, as well as others mainly concentrated 


here. The area forms a great north-to- 
south belt. 

IV. China.—Including most of  Drude's 
East Asiatic region, except Japan. The 
Rhododendron area is concentrated mainly 
in the west centre—Szechwan, Hupeh, and 
the regions bounded on the south and 
west by the Yangtze. This is the head- 
quarters of the Lapponicum,  Scabrifolium, 
Triflorum, Cephalanthum and other series. 
The Taliense series uses it as а stepping 
stone between Trans-Caucasia and Japan. 


It embraces many outlying species of 
Indo-Malayan and Himalayan affinity, and 
passes gradually into the China coast 


region with out-liers in Japan and in North- 
east Asia. Thus little violence is done to the 
recognised geographical regions, except that 
the Mediterranean and Central Asiatic 
regions, containing à few outlying species of 
Rhododendron, are denied separate recog- 
nition. | 
This classification, perhaps, is academic; 
but it is not devoid of interest, or even 
profit. Only by reducing our conceptions of 
so huge, widespread and varied a genus to 
some concrete expression can we hope to 
increase our knowledge. We are still groping 
for some outward and visible sign of 
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hardiness; the only method we recognise at 


present is trial and the only tests we 
apply are altitude and latitude. 1f the 
substitution of order for chaos and of 


precision for vagueness leads to economy of effort 
in the realm of Rhododendron, something will 
have been achieved. F. Kingdon Ward. 


(To be continued). 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 





CARPINUS JAPONICA. 


THREE species of Japanese Hornbeams are 
in cultivation, Carpinus cordata, C. japonica 
and C. laxiflora. Of these the subject of 
the illustration (fig. 155) is the best known 
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grounds and park, C. japonica is distinct 
and attractive, particularly in autumn when 
carrying an abundance of pendulous fruit 
clusters Judging by the Kew specimens the 
tree is not of fast growth. A. О. 


RHODODENDRON GRIERSONIANUM. 


RHODODENDRON  Griersonianum was  dis- 
covered by Mr. G. Forrest in 1917 in the 
Shweli Valley on the Shweli Salween Divide, 
in Western Yunnan, on the Burmese Frontier. 
It is a very showy species (see Fig. 156) 
with flowers borne in terminal umbels. The 
colour of the flowers has been variously 
described as bright red, salmon-rose and 
orange-salmon, but Forrest’s description “а 
most beautiful shade of soft rose-scarlet, 
almost vermilion in sun-light," is the best, 





FIG, 


to cultivators of ornamental trees in this 


country. It was first introduced to Britain 
by Mr. Charles Maries in 1879, the date 
also of the introduction of С. cordata. 


Wild specimens of this Hornbeam form wide 
spreading trees forty to fifty feet high. 
The tree, from which the spray illustrated 
was cut, is one of several sent to Kew 
about thirty years ago from the Arnold 
Arboretum the plants having been raised from 
seeds collected by Professor Sargent in Japan 
during 1892. 

The leaf resembles that of the Common 
Hornbeam, but instead of the typical short- 
pointed apex, С. japonica has a long, 
slender point. The male catkins, so well 
shown in the illustration, are so much as 
two inches long. Several female catkins 
may be seen unfolding above the males, 
these eventually developing into fruit clusters 
two to two-and-a-half inches long, not 
unlike a giant Hop. The bracts are enfolded 
at the base, almost entirely covering the 
nuts. In this respect С. japonica and C. 
cordata provide a connecting link between 
the Carpinus and the Hop Hornbeam or 
Ostrya. Siebold went so far as to make a 
separate genus—Distegocarpus carpinus. 

For ornamental planting in the pleasure 


155.CMALE AND FEMALE CATKINS OF CARPINUS JAPONICA, 


for judging by the flowers seen at the 
recent Chelsea Show, the out-door blooms 
exhibited by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild were 
very brilliant, and in certain lights approached 
vermilion. Coming from the Burmese Frontier, 
although found at an altitude of 9,000 feet, 
Rhododendron Griersonianum is probably less 
hardy than certain other species from Western 
Yunnan. Nevertheless, it has successfully 
withstood the winter out-of-doors in this 
country. Mr. J. G. Millais gives a coloured 
illustration of the species in his Rhododen- 
drons and the Various Hybrids (second series), 
and states that two plants given him in 
1921 have survived two winters in Sussex. 
Col. Stevenson Clark flowered it at Borde 
Hill, Sussex, in 1923, and Mr. J. C. Williams 
flowered it at Caerhays, Cornwall, in the 
same year, and now Mr. Lionel de Rothschild 
has flowered it at Exbury, near Southampton. 
Forrest considers R. Griersonianum to be the 
most brilliantly-coloured Rhododendron seen 


by him in his recent travels, and he gives 
the height of the plant as 2-m. If 
the hardiness of this species is further 


proved and the plant will flower freely, it 
should eventually become a popular plant 
for the decoration of southern and western 
gardens. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C.2. | 

Editors апа Publisher.—Ov«r correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary departinent, and all. plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. T'he two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misairected, 

Illustrations.— The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Urgent Communications.—If sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Local News.—Correxpondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editora do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused. communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hola 
themselres responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents, 

Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week ав 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept a8 a guarantee of 
good faith, 


—— 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE 
CANTICLES.—II. 


HE words for “Garden” which we find 
Т in the Hebrew, as in most other 
languages, is derived, as we have seen, 
from words meaning to enclose, protect or 
guard. A garden is an enclosure, and there- 
fore suggests to us а settled state of 
existence. The pastoral has given place to 
the agricultural age, the nomad and wanderer 
has become a resident, a citizen, a man of 
routine. His precious things, whether they 
be grain, vegetables, flowers or fruits, must 
be guarded so far аз possible from every 
kind of foe. Thus we read of “the garden 
enclosed" (Canticles IV. 12.); and аз the 
phrase is used figuratively it suggests that 
the habit of enclosing the garden was an 
old one, since figures of speech are not used 
as a rule respecting things which are little 
known. It is the equivalent of the latin 
hortus inclusus. 

Our study to-day, therefore, has reference 
to ancient methods of enclosing gardens. 
Many were the foes which had to be kept 
away, and we are curious to learn what 
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devices were employed by the Hebrew 
peoples in the days when the Song of 
Songs was written, and the times which 


went before. Our sources of information are 
numerous. We can turn to the words em- 
ployed and study the history, etymology and 
related forms. From these we may turn to 
the ancient literature of [the East. After 
noticing what the Hebrewgwriters have to 
say about gardens, enclosures and preserves, 
and the figurative uses to which they are 
put, we are able to consult the literature 
of Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia and other 
neighbouring lands. Then we can study the 
usages which have been in vogue in the 
East during ages unnumbered, and confirm 
our findings by the unchanging fashions of 
these conservative peoples. The difficulty is 
that the subject can hardly be compressed 


within the limits of a single article. The 
matter is well-nigh inexhaustible. 
The very first enquiries show us that 


“the garden enclosed" was treated in two 
different ways. It might be surrounded 
either by hedges or by fences, by living 
plants or by palings, walls or other dead 
material. We begin with the living hedge 
or * quickset," and it is both curious and 
interesting to note that in the East, from time 
immemorial there has ever been a special liking 





The first paper on *''Garden-Craft in the Canticles ” 
appeared in our issue of May 3l. 


for Thorns, Briars and prickly plante for; hedge- 
rows. Everyone who has travelled in the 
East, in various parts of Africa, or in South 
America knows how the different species of 
Cacti and similar plants. are called into 
requisition for protecting enclosures or making 
hedges. Before citing illustrations of this 
from recent literature, however, we will 
notice the Hebrew words for *hedge' and 
* fence' as we find them in the Old Testament. 
We shall then understand what was meant 
by “а garden enclosed." There is the 
striking passage in Micah (VII. 4.): **The best 
of them 18 as a Brier (or Briar); the most 
upright is sharper (or worse) than a Thorn 
hedge." It is not our province to expound 
the words, but we see at once from the 
parallelism that Thorns and Briars are used 
for hedgerows. ‘‘The way of the sluggard,” 
we read in Proverbs xv. 19, is “as a hedge 
of Thorns." The Hebrew word Chedek comes 
from Chadak, which means ‘to be sharp, to 
pierce or scratch, and in Arabic there is 
an allied name for а prickly plant belonging 
to the Solanaceae, of which I shall have 
more to say later. Another Hebrew word 
for hedge is  Mesukah, and it is used 
synonymously with Chedek in the passage 
from Micah already quoted. The term most 
frequently employed by the Hebrew writers, 
however, was Gader or Gederah. It assumes 
a number of forms at different times or in 
different localities, ns Chadar, Cathar, and 
the like, the letters р, c, ch being as liable 
as are d, th and t to undergo transforma- 
tion. This word Gader and its allies comes 
from & root which means to surround or 
enclose, and is much in evidence in Hebrew 
literature In the revised version of the 
Bible it is almost always translated by our 
English word ‘fence,’ which suggests a dead 
rather than a living form of material. It 
may allude to stakes, intertwined branches 
and boughs, boards and palings, or even to 
walls of brick or stone. 

In Lamentations II. 6, we read that the 
Lord “hath violently taken away his hedge 
as if it were of a garden,” a passage which 
vividly recalls the words used by Isaiah 
(V. 5,) in the “Song of the Vineyard”: I 
will take away the hedge thereof, and it 
shall be eaten up; and break down the 
wall thereof and it shall be trodden down." 
This is one of the most instructive passages 
for us in the whole of Hebrew literature, 
as it clearly indicates the dual method of 
enclosure—the living hedge and the dead 
wall or fence. This fact was noticed long 
ago by the learned Vitringa who remarked 
that the difference in signification between 
the Hebrew words Mesukah and Gader is 


- that, while the first denotes the thorny, or 


living hedge of the garden or vineyard, the 
latter indicates the wall of stones which 
surround it. 
his further observation is equally correct, 
that the chief use of the Mesukah, or hedge, 
was to keep off men, while the Gader, or 
wall, repelled the beasts. The wild beasts 
are as unwilling to face a Cactus hedge as 
men are, as we shall see later. 

Another very noteworthy passage is Job I. 10, 
where the Accuser inquires: “Dost Job fear 
God for nought? Hast not thou made an 
hedge about him, and about his house?" 
In other words, ** Із not Job like a garden 
enclosed ?" It is the nearest parallel to 
Canticles IV. 12 to be found in the Bible, 
and may be compared with Job III. 23. One 
other reference must be made before we 
pass from this branch of the subject. 
Enclosures were made by living plants, by 
intertwined branches, and by fences and 
walls. But they might also be made of 
boards, and where the King was wealthy the 
boards might be of the choicest trees. 
* We will enclose her with boards of cedar," 
writes the poet” (Canticles VIII. 9). 

If now we turn for illustration and con- 
firmation to other Eastern literatures we 
find much that is of interest in relation to 
the way in which gardens were enclosed. 
The Hebrew word for a garden, as we have 


It is doubtful, however, whether - 


seen, was Gan. This comes from Ganau to 
guard, protect, defend. But defence was 
sometimes achieved by covering, secluding, 
or sheltering, as well as by fencing in and 
surrounding. Hence the word has both 
meanings, and such languages as Arabic, 
Syriac and Assyrian have words for garden 
derived from the same root. Cheyne and 
other Semitic scholars remind us that the 
term was employed because the garden was 
secluded from the surrounding uncultivated 
country and the incursions of strangers, and 
was concealed from observation by over- 
shadowing trees. Among the trees which 
afforded this welcome shade and seclusion 
were the Fig, Pomegranate, Palm, and others. 
But Vines, Dates, Sycamores, and other 
trees were also employed, as we see in the 
representations of gardens in Theban tombs, 
to divide the enclosures where the grounds 
were extensive. Persia and Assyria were long 
the home of the most exquisitely attended 
gardens, parks, and paradises, and there can 
be little doubt that the Hebrews learned 
much from their observations in these lands, 
as well as in Egypt. ‘The Song of Songs " ix 
a late example of Hebrew literature, con- 
sequently its writer was able to make wuse 
of much garden literature, from other lands. 

It is when we turn to the usages of the 
East as found existing to-day. however, that 


we receive fullest ligbt on “the garden 
enclosed," and especially on the kind of 
plants which were used in the making of 
garden hedges and fences. As already 
indicated Cacti, Euphorbias, and — other 


specious plants have always been in request 
in the Tropics, as the Holly and Black- 
thorn have been with ourselves, for this 
purpose. Thus we are told that Tippoo Ali 
planted one of «the  Caesalpinias around 
fortified places because it forms an im- 
penetrable fence. This plant (C. sepiaria) | 
known as the Mysore Thorn, and is relate. 
to the well-known Gold Mohur Tree which 
із sometimes called Barbadoes Pride and 
forms the flower fence of the West Indies. 
Prickly Acacias, such as the Buffalo Thorn 
of Ceylon (A. latronum) serve the same end 
in the Deccan. 

The Cacti and Euphorbias often bear a 
striking resemblance to one another, and in 
some countries one of these, in other lands 
the other group, serves for making hedges. 
Grant Allen once wrote that “In India there 
are no indigenous cactuses: what people take 
for thickets of cactus are really cactus-like 
spurges. In the dry soil of India many 
spurges grow thick and succulent, learn to 
suppress their leaves, and -assume the bizarre 
appearance of the &rue cactuses. In flower 
and fruit, however, they are euphorbie to 
the end; it is only in the thick and fleshy 
stem that they resemble their noble and 
more beautiful western rivals." Many of the 
Cacti are remarkable for the size and 
splendour of their blooms. Mr. E. B. Brown- 
ing writes respecting them— 


* And Cactuses a queen might don, 
If weary of a golden crown, 
And still appear as royal.” 


One of the most instructive references to 
our subject of hedges for an Eastern garden 
is to be found in a letter by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu dated July 31, 1718, during 
the Embassy to Constantinople. Speaking of 
Tunis, she says: “The soil is for the most 
part sandy, but everywhere fruitful of Date, 
Olive, and Fig trees, which grow without 
art, yet afford the most delicious fruit in 
the world. Their vineyards and melon fields 
are enclosed by hedges of that plant we call 
the Indian Fig [or Prickly Pear], which is 
an admirable fence, no wild beast being 
able to pass it. It grows a great height, 
very thick, and the spikes or thorns are as 
long and sharp as bodkins; it bears a fruit 
much eaten by the peasants, and which has 
no illtaste." There is still, however, so 
much to be said on this subject that I 
must retum to it in my next article 


Hilderic Friend. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


DIPLADENIAS. 


DIPLADENIA constitutes a 
of warm greenhouse or stove climbers, and 
few plants are better deserving of general 
cultivation by all who possess a warm green- 
house or conservatory. The flowers, which 
are developed іп profusion from early 
summer until the autumn, are of delicate 
and pleasing shades of colour, and are seen 
to the best advantage when hanging in 
festoons from rafters and roofs. Where free 
flowering climbers are required, there is no 
class of plant more suitable for the purpose, 
and Dipladenias should be included in all 
collections of warm greenhouse plants. 

The flowers are useful for the making of 


charming genus 





bouquets, either when half or fully expanded, 
the lovely rose and other colours being very 
pleasing; the blooms are also suitable for 
arranging in small vases and for other cut 
flower purposes. 

The plants are easily raised from cuttings 
made of  half.ripened shoots inserted in 
sandy soil. The spring is a suitable time of 
the year to root the cuttings, just as they 
show signs of starting into growth, or when 
the old wood is cut back for the plants to 
make their season's growth; cuttings taken 
off either way make good plants. The 
cuttings will root in about five to six weeks 
if put into small thumb pots, singly, in sandy 
soil and placed under a frame or hand light 
in gentle bottom heat. They should not be 
allowed to become dry, and if carefully 
attended to they will soon root, when they 
will require shifting into larger receptacles 
as required. After potting them, place the 
plants in a house having a temperature 
of about 65° to 70°, but at the same time be 
rareful not to let them grow weak and spindly. 
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Plants propagated early make good growth 
before the winter, and may generally be 
depended on to winter well. They grow 
best in a mixture of good fibrous peat, a 


small quantity of light, turfy loam and 
silver sand. A little charcoal is beneficial in 
the soil. Drain the pots well, and pot 
moderately firmly. 

Water the plants sparingly until they 
have made roots and growth freely. During 
their growing season they need а fair 


amount of water, but the amount of moisture 
should be reduced gradually as autumn 
draws nigh, and in the winter only just 
sufficient is needed to keep them from 
shrivelling. In the summer, when the sun 
is hot, they should be shaded from the 
rays of the sun. 
Syringe them well 


underneath the foliage 


156.—RHODODENDRON GRIERSONIANUM. 


FIG. 


Class Certificate, May 27. (see p. 359). 


two or three times daily before they 
into flower, otherwise red spider will 
the foliage. 

In the autumn if the plants are 
growing freely, a little liquid manure 
a week is beneficial to them until they 
cease flowering. In the spring they will 
require repotting; shake off all the old 
loose soil of the previous year, but Бе 
careful not to over-pot them; a pot one 
size larger is, as a rule, sufficient. 

Many growers have an idea that Dipla- 
denias require strong heat to grow them to 
perfection, but this is a mistake. After 
they have made a fair start they do best 
in an intermediate warm house or con- 
servatory with a humid atmosphere. They 
will gain strength, make robust plants, and 
flower freely in a temperature of about 
60° to 65°. It is not necessary to cultivate 
them planted out, as they do so well 
grown in pots. Pot specimens are useful 
for many purposes, either for covering the 
roof-rafters and pillars of the plant-house or 


come 
attack 


still 
once 
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trained on wire trellis work in different 


shapes according to taste. 


Many hybrids have been raised in this 
country, and several species are in cultiva- 
tion. Amongst the best is  Dipladenia 


Brearleyana, which was raised by a working 


man in the North of England who was 
very fond of flowers and spent the greater 
part of his spare time amongst them. He 


built a small hot house and by diligent 
exertions produced an_ entirely new and 
beautiful Dipladenia, which proved to Бе 
one of the finest of its class. The superbly 
coloured flowers are large and of a rich 
crimson colour. D. insignis is very flor- 
iferous and blooms freely in small pots. 
The flowers are a rosy-purple, the base of 
the tube being white. D. jhybridu is a 
vigorous-growing plant $ with flowers of a 


rich rosy-carmine. D. amabilis (syn. profusa) 
has rich purplish-crimson blooms and is very 
floriferous. D. amoena is a distinct species 
with pink flowers suffused with rose. "There 
are many others but these are the best for 
all purposes. There are two species quite 
distinct from those previously mentioned 
that require notice. The first D. boliviensis 
has white flowers and a golden-yellow throat ; 
it is very free-flowering. The plant may be 
had in flower from April to October and 
the blooms are useful for cutting purposes. 
It makes an ideal pot plant, and it does 
well planted out in a border for covering 
the pillars and roof-rafters of a warm green- 
house or conservatory, lasting a very long 
time in flower. 

D. atropurpurea is a very distinct species ; 
the flowers are dark  purplish-crimson іп 
colour, and it is very free-flowering. It is 
quite distinct from any other  Dipladenia, 
and makes a useful pot plant when in flower, 
but it is not so showy as some and is not 
so generally cultivated. John Heal,QV.M.H, 
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Peonies in the Little Garden.* 


WHEN we saw the name of the authoress 
on the title-page of this book, expectations 
were raised, and having read the book we 
laid it down with the feeling that those 
expectations had in no way been disappointed. 
Mrs. Harding is a keen Paeony enthusiast 
and has an inborn love for the flower. She 
has before given us a very extensive treatise 
in her work The Book of the Peony, and a 
glowing tribute to Mrs. Harding’s knowledge 
of the flower is included in the Editor's 
preface to the book we have now under 
review. 

The Paeony has evidently not reached the 
high state of popularity in this country as 
it has in the United States. There is has 
become so general a favourite as to warrant 
the foundation of the American Paeony 
Society, a body which has done admirable 
work since its inception about ten years ago. 
The Paeony finds as much favour in 
America as the Rose does in England, and 
the flower may almost be regarded as 
America’s national flower. 


Mrs. Harding is evidently one of those 
kind people, seldom met with, who encourages 
every one to grow her flower and is ever 
ready to offer unstinted help once a gleam 
of interest is shown. To this country she 
has sent collections to grace the Wisley 
Gardens, and has presented three silver cups 
to the Royal Horticultural Society to Бе 


offered for award during 1924, 1925, and 
1926, for the best exhibit by an amateur 
of three flowers each of six varieties. The 


first of the cups was offered for competition 
at the R.H.S. meeting on Wednesday last. 


The book deals with the forms of Paconia 
albiflora, and the first half or thereabouts 
із taken up with the descriptions and 
selections of varieties. It is worthy of note 
that many of the old and tried varieties, 
such аз Festiva maxima, Duchess de 
Nemours, etc., in her opinion, are not ex- 
celled by many of the more recent intro- 
ductions, costing fifty to a hundred times 
the price. The varieties are well selected 
and arranged to suit the pocket of the 
would-be purchaser. The descriptions and 
criticisms are admirable, not of the type 
found in catalogues, but written with 
evident knowledge. If a variety has a fault, 
Mrs. Harding points it out; she compares 
one variety with another; she praises if a 
variety is worthy of compliment; she con- 
demns a flower should it not find favour. 
Many of the American introductions raised 
by Brand, Pleas, Thurlow, Lockwood, Shaylor, 
and Richardson receive attention, and a 
chapter is similarly devoted to varieties of 
French and English origin. Тһе cultural 
hints are written in a style which arrests 
the reader’s attention, and stress is laid on 
certain important matters. Mrs. Harding 
favours a partially shaded situation for 
growing Paeonies and recommends autumn as 
against spring planting. The use of fresh 
farmyard manure in the soil should be 
avoided at the time of planting, for 
although the Paeony is & gross feeder it is 
stated that the manure encourages diseases. 
Neither should farmyard manure be used as 
& mulch over the plant, and on this point 
she writes ‘‘manure is a deadly thing to 
apply as a mulch for Paeonies. It is still 
advised and still employed by some gardeners 
for this purpose, but I think that their 
number is decreasing as their experience 
widens. It is entirely possible to use 
manure freely and with apparent safety for 
several years. And then, some fine day, it 
is entirely probable that the insouciant 
gardener may find his Paeonies a prey of 
wilt and rot, and blight. Solid) manure 














Mrs. Edward 
Press, Boston, U.S.A. 


* Peonies in the Little Garden, By 
Harding, Phe Atlantic Monthly 
Price $1.75. 





never touches my Paeonies. They are pro- 
tected and fed by other materials." There 
is an interesting chapter on ‘ Root Division 


and Seedlings,” and the authoress decries 
the system of  over-propagating adopted 
by some  nurserymen in their anxiety 
to distribute varieties before they have 


sufficient 
plants. Seedling raising, as with most 
florists’ flowers, presents many joys and it 
is gratifying to note that some of the most 
beautiful varieties have arisen in small 
gardens. Mrs. Harding does not think 
specialised hybridising is necessary, and the 
work of pollination may be well left to 
bees and insects. When ripe, the seeds 
should be gathered and sown at once, for 
if allowed to become hard or dry they may 
take two or many years to germinate. 
When sown directly they are harvested a 
high percentage of the seeds grow the 
following spring. It would be interesting to 
learn if the small percentage of seeds which 
do not germinate the first year produce 
better quality flowers. It often happens, 
particularly in the case of Antirrhinums and 
herbaceous Phloxes, that the seedlings which 
are the last to germinate produce the finest 
blooms. The Paeony takes about four years 
to obtain the finest flowers from the time 
the seeds are sown. 


* Why some Paeonies do not bloom" is 
the title of & very instructive chapter, and 
here the authoress accounts for the causes 
of failure. The principal reasons are con- 
sidered under the sub-titles of “ Roots 
Reaching the End of a Useful Existence”; 
* Transplantation of Large Roots without 
Division"; “ Recent Transplantation”; “ Di- 
visions fron Roots that are Too Old”; 
* Divisions from Weak and  Overworked 
Stock"; “Too Deep Planting"; ‘ Improper 
Location"; “Exhausted or Infected Soil”; 


“Late  Frosts"; and ‘Diseased Plants.” 
The information in this chapter alone is 
well worth the price of the book. The 


concluding chapter is concerned with ** Diseases 
of Paconies," and wilt, black rot, bud blast, 
and botrytis are the troubles on the con- 
trol of which sound advice is offered. The 
book is well printed and freely illustrated. 
It forms the third volume of “The Little 
Garden Series" edited by Mrs. Francis 
King. 





Fungi and Plant Diseases.* 


Tuis fairly complete elementary text book 
has been written for the student in agri- 
culture and horticulture. The first part of 
the book contains a general survey of fungi 
and the examples and illustrations are taken 
wherever possible from easily obtainable 
material. ‘This method has a good deal to 
recommend it, for it certainly tends to 
awaken interest at the outset by calling 
attention to some easily observed phenomena 
of this section of plant life. Practical 
exercises are appended at the end of each 
chapter of the book and should prove helpful 
to the student in ultimately fitting him to 
take up research in plant diseases. 

Plant diseases are treated in the second 
half of the book and these are arranged in 
their systematic classes as adopted in Part 


1. An excellent general review of plant 
diseases serves as an introduction to this 
section of the book and a commendable 


feature is the numerous references to Bulletins, 
ete., giving full details of the matter referred 
to in the text. The preparation of fungicides, 
soil sterilisation, fungi injurious to live-stock, 
and the destructive insects and pests Acts 
receive attention in the appendices. ‘The book 
has been prepared with marked thoroughness, 
is well printed and arranged in very con- 
venient form. Most of the diagrams, which 
are freely employed throughout the text, 
are original. 


* Fungi aud Plant Diseases, By F. T. Bennett, B.Sc., 
Macmillau aud Co., London, 1924, pp. 254. Price 7,6 net. 
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stock to send out really strong. 


tending towards rose-pink. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 





DORONICUMS. 


THE Doronicums are useful in gardens 
because they can be used for cut flowers, 
bloom early and thrive in quite а variety 
of soils. They are most effective, however, 
when seen in the mass, as stated by James 
A. Paice (on p. 316) D. plantagineum 
excelsum (Harpur Crewe) is the most popular 
in gardens at the present day, but I have 
a clear recollection of the fine effect of D. 
Pardalianches on а northern estate some 
vears ago. On the steep escarpment of a 
river valley and near the mansion, about 
an acre of ground under tall Beech trees 
became an attractive and never-to-be-forgotten 
sight every year in June. Both of the 
above are Continental plants which have 
become naturalised in plantations of this 
country, and evidently а little shade is 
beneficial. D. Pardalianches, in the case 
alluded to, must have been planted at one 
time, though no one seemed to know when 
that happened. Probably onlv & few roots 
were planted and allowed to grow as they 
liked, for they received no attention whatever, 
and seemed capable of perpetuating themselves 
indefinitely. Notwithstanding the steepness 
of the ancient river bank the plants grew 
two to three feet high and produced a mass 
of yellow. I have seen the same species 
in a thicket in Surrey, but the shade was 
evidently too great, for the plants did not 
make vigorous growth. J. F. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 





ERINUS ALPINUS. 


THERE is no more delightful plant for dry 
ledges and chinks in the rock garden, or 
for naturalising on an old wall than Erinus 
alpinus. Though sometimes difficult to start 
and to keep in places where the winters are 
wet апа bleak, once a few plants аге 
established the — self-sown seedlings will 
generally manage to take care of themselves, 
the colony widening with every season, the 
little plants cropping up in all sorts of 
unexpected places. The flowers of the type 
are & soft, rosy-purple, and they are borne 
profusely on stems that may be anything 
from three inches to six inches in height, 
the flowering season extending throughout. the 
spring and early summer. 


The white form is a charming plant, with 
foliage of а paler, more emerald-green. 
Grown in crevices between stones or in the 
angle of stone steps, this variety has a 
pretty way or arranging its flowering shoots 
fan-wise and pressed closely against the 
stone. This habit may not be altogether 
peculiar to the white Erinus, but it has 
often been observed that where a few plants 
of the latter will all be hugging the nearest 
stones, as the sprays of Campanula garganica 
are fond of doing under the same cir- 
cumstances, a very small proportion of the 
typical ones will not display any such 
jnclination. 

In addition to the above there is the 
variety carmineus which is similar in every 
respect to the type, save in the colour of 
the flowers, which are a much lighter tint, 
Then there is a 
species (or sub-species) known as E. hirsutus 
(hispanicus) with larger flowers of a softer. 
clearer tone than the true alpinus; a most 
desirable little plant and one that is said to 
have naturalised freely in some places and 
to have remained true to type. 

All these Erinuses seem peculiarly reliable 
in seeding. К. alpinus seldom shows апу 
variation, and even the variety carmineus 
(if not also the albino form) will faithfully 
reproduce its own kind. 4. T.J. 
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WATSONIAS IN JAMAICA. 


BELLEVUE, Gordon Town, Jamaica, 4,000 ft. 
high in the the Port Royal Mountains, was 








built by French emigres in “The Terror.” 
Later it belonged to Capt. Henry Kent, 
R.N., who was present at the battle of 


Trafalgar, I am told. 
By whose avency the 
aletroides (Fig. 157) was introduced 


beautiful Watsonia 
into 


the 
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varden I do not know, but eighteen years 
ago | found growing there a few dozen 
clumps of this beautiful coral-pink flower. 
In the autumn I had some of these clumps 
dug up by a native gardener who divided 
and replanted the separated bulbs. My 
gardener's methods were primitive. He stuck 
one end of his pickaxe into the ground, 
twisted it about, thrust the bulb into the 
hole and scratched some earth over it. 
However, the effect in the spring was 
beautiful. I was greatly encouraged, and 
by repeating the digging up, dividing and 
replanting I soon had a slope of about half 
an acre below the house planted up. 


The late Mr. Robert Sydenham of Birming- 


ham, sent me a present of a dozen bulbs 
of Watsonia Meriana O’Brienti (syn. W. 
Ardernei) (Fig. 158.) Though I had seen 
pietures of this, beautiful flower and read 


the history of its discovery at the Cape | 
had never seen a plant. The bulbs grew and 
flowered beautifully and formed matted clumps. 
and amongst the snow-white spikes appeared 
a sport, I believe, a beautiful, clear Cyclamen 
mauve, but of the same form as the plant 
widely known as W. Ardernei. I then began 
to look about for more space for my 
Watsonias. Above the house is another slope 
to the summit of the mountain. This was 
overgrown by a thicket of a species of 
Bracken Fern—the brilliant bright green of 
an lrish bog, but in the summer becoming 
tinder dry and a source of danger in forest 
fires. This 1 had cleared, and by degrees 
have had it planted with Watsonias of both 
kinds, leaving Juniper Cedars, Lyonsias, and 


Clethras, all of which are natives of the 
high mountains. 

I had goat paths cut all through my 
Watsonia field, as being suitable to the 
surroundings and from the mountain top, 
with views of the sea and Kingston Harbour 
on one side and the Blue Mountam Peak 
on the other the effect is most exquisite. 
A friend said a few days ago, **I feel like 


the gods walking through fields of Asphodel, 
only  Asphodel cannot compare with your 
flowers!” 
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157.—WATSONIA ALETROIDES IN 





Watsonias are seen at their best during 


the rising or the setting of the sun. They 
have a quality I have seen in few other 
flowers—that of a glowing, transparent 


reflection. of light. At dusk they shine, tiny 
stars of pink. 
I have sent à great many of the bulbs to 


friends in England and Scotland where they 





have done well on the west coast. I under- 

stand Watsonias do well in the Scillies and 

that they were much admired by the 
JAMAICA 

Prince of Wales when he visited Tresco 


from whence he departed with arms full of 


them. If they could) be cultivated in the 
south-west of England they should be of 
great value in the flower market. The 
flowers carry well and last long in water, 


and the buds come out as those of Gladioli do. 
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IRISES. 


IRISES FOR MASSED EFFECT. 


THE value of the Flag Iris for massed 
effect was strikingly shown in these gardens 
last week where I. germanica Kharpat is 
grown at the base of a Rose pergola. The 
length of the pergola is nearly 300 feet, its 
width 20 feet, and the borders contain 
about 7,000 Irises. These were planted in 
October, 1922, single crowns being used. 
Not more than 40 per cent. flowered in 
1923, but the plants made good growth and 
about 90 per cent. of them flowered this 
year, all throwing strong spikes carrying 
from four to seven flowers.  W. Auton, 
Pyrford Court Gardens, near Woking, Surrey. 


IRIS GRACILIPES. 


Or the many good 
there is no species which I can call to 
mind that combines ease of culture with 
such elegance and charm аз I. gracilipes. 
This is a dwarf Japanese species of 
some six inches in height, perfectly hardy 
and so amenable to culture that it seems 
to do as well in a dry, sun-exposed pocket 
of poor soil as it does under cooler con- 
ditions. We . have grown this delightful 
plant here in various conditions and soils 
for many years, and so long as the latter 
has been well-drained the little Iris has 
prospered exceedingly. 

I. gracilipes is a deciduous species which, 
from short rhizomes often held clear of the 
soil, sends up a sheaf of fine, grassy leaves 
of a pale, yellowish green. About the end of 
May the flowers appear just above the 
foliage. These, about one-and-a-half inch 
across, are among the most dainty of those 
of their race, very silken and crimpy in 
texture, and of a pale watery blue, en- 
riched with veinings of purple, touches of 
gold and fringes of silver hairs. 


rock-garden Irises 


158.—WATSONIA MERIANA O'BRIENII (SYN. ARDERNEI) 


IN JAMAICA. 


One 
here I have 
poor colour 
planting, and 
twist «down 


and one only drawback might be that 
observed W. aletroides comes a 
during the first year after re- 

that the spikes of all kinds 
stifly in the form of an 5. 
In the second year these faults do not 
appear. The bulbs of W. Meriana O Brienii 
(syn. Ardernei) become so matted in four or 
five years time they do not flower well and 
have to be divided. Mary Swettenham, 
Bellevue. 


All through the later spring and often 
РАР 
3 Am 

well into summer a succession of these 


pretty flowers will be maintained and this, 
as l have suggested, with à minimum of 
care as regards culture. We have some old 
clumps, wedged in between stones, which 
have had nothing beyond the scantiest of 
top-dressing for years, yet they аге ав 
vigorous and full of flower to-day аз ever 
they were. To propagate the plant, all one 
needs do is to pull off a few of the rhizomes 
and plant them where desired. A. T. J. 
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Wr were not favoured with the dry and 
sunny May which was so much desired for 
the benefit of the first crops. On the 


contrary it was avery wet month. At my 
place 3.18 inches of rain fell on nineteen days. 
Ав the temperature was fairly high, fruit trees 
have made a lot of growth. This has en- 
ubled them to romp away from what few 
insect pests there were; but the leaves are 
so tender and sappy that they will be likely 
to fall a ready prev to fungous idseases, 
for which the moist conditions are very 
favourable. My plantations are unusually 
free from insect pests this season, with the 
exception of Apple blossom weevil; and 
even this has not taken such heavy toll of 
the blooms as in recent years. In some 
districts, however, I have seen severe 
attacks of caterpillars; and the weather 
has made it difficult to cope with them. 
lt has been impossible to do much effective 
work against weeds, which reset themselves 
quickly after disturbance. There is, however, 
plenty of grass-cutting to occupy the hands 
in wet weather, as several plantations are under 
'" sod mulch” and “зоа strip" culture. 
Fruit Prospects. 


Plums have not set at all well with me, 
even where they  blossomed — satisfactorily. 
Czar seems to be the favourable exception 
in most districts. My River's Early Prolific 


trees were full of bloom, but little of it 
has set. and the crop will be light. Belle 
de Louvain has set a light to moderate 


crop. The failure is 
weather was wet 
was open. 
Apples seem te be setting well, but many 
varieties did not bloom. Almost everywhere 
the crop is described as patchy. I appear to 
be going to have good crops of Bramley's 


not surprising, as the 
and windy when the bloom 


Seedling, Newton Wonder, Queen, Early 
Julian, Early Victoria, Royal Jubilee, Lord 
Derby, and Charles Ross; but the more 
valuable dessert varieties which form the 


bulk of my trees are very light. Beauty of 
Bath and Mr. Gladstone were almost 
entirely without bloom ; Cox's Orange Pippin 
and Allington Pippin had very little; and 
Worcester Pearmain only à moderate amount. 
Blenheim Pippin gives good promise so far. 
In the West Midlands, which 1 visited 
recently, Apples are decidedly more promis- 
ing than they are with me; and I am told 
that the same may be said of Norfolk. Jn 
Kent, however, indications are for a patchy 
crop, light on the whole. 

Pears and Cherries bloomed profusely in 
ту garden, but they have not set very 
well. All the soft fruits, including Straw- 
berries, look remarkably promising for good 
crops so far. 


APPLE AND PEAR SCAB. 
Such a wet May was sure to favour 
seab, The usual instructions for its pre- 


vention are to spray with Bordeaux mixture 
or lime sulphur within ten days of the 
fall of the petals. This may casily be too 
late in a wet season. "This year I found 
signs of scab on the leaves of Worcester 
Pearmain some days before. the petals fell, 
and therefore. decided to spray immediately, 


disregarding the rule not. to spray whilst 
the bloom is open. This seems to have 


heen the right course, for the disease has not 
spread on the sprayed trees up to. the time 


of writing, whilst on Beauty of Bath, 
Which was not treated, it has made head- 
way. This last variety used to be practically 
free from scab with me, but it was badly 


affected. last year, Apparently it will always 
have to be sprayed in future. 


Mine is not a Pear district, and it is 
seldom that the erop eseapes seab. The 
disease appears to be more difficult to 


control than on Apples. 1 sprayed so soon 
as the petals began to fall, but all sign 
of the wash was quickly removed from the 


shiny leaves by rain, and 


many of the 
fruitlets are already scabbed. 
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It would probably be a good 
spray for seab just before the 
the bloom as well as just after its 
This, however, would be difficult on a 
farm, as at that time we are busy 
nicotine and soap to control aphides 
other insects, 

CALCIUM 

Those growers 
caseinate spreader with arsenate of lead, 
lime-sulphur, and other washes, probably 
find it very troublesome to dissolve. How- 
ever it is done the stuff will go into lumps 
which are difficult to get rid of. I find it 
much simpler to buy finely-powdered casein 
and lime separately, mix the casein with 
water first, and then add the lime. 
The casein then dissolves without the 
slightest trouble, and the mixture сап be 
poured through a strainer into the wash. 
Quick-lime in lumps should be bought, 
slaked with water, and passed through a 
fine sieve. The proper mixture consists of 
75 per cent. casein and 25 per cent. slaked 


thing to 
opening of 
fall. 
fruit 
with 
and 


CASELINATE SPREADER. 


who are using calcium 


lime; and of this about two pounds are 
used in 100 gallons of wash. My plan is 
to carry the casein and slaked lime into 
the orchard in separate “trug” baskets, 


also а tin which holds just three ounces of 
cascin. Three tins full of casein are 
measured into a pail, and water added very 


gradually, stirring all the time till a thin 
cream is produced. Then one tin of lime 
is added, and stirred into the cream, a 
little more water being given if necessary. 
After the mixture has been stirred for a 
minute or two it can be thinned down 
with moro water, and strained into the 
wash. This gives me nearly the right 


amount of spreader for each of the 40-gallon 


barrels in which the wash is mixed. 
Apparently we, in England, use this 
spreader about six times as strong as they 


do in America, where it was first employed. 
I do not know whether this is necessary 


or advisable. Anyhow it is well worth 
using. The extra cost is trifling, and the 


wash certainly covers the leaves much more 
evenly; and I do not think the chemicals 
are washed off so easily by rain, though some 
growers hold the contrary opinion. lt is 


claimed that, with the addition of this 
spreader, fungicides may be used weaker 
than without it, and still do their work. 


If this proves to be the case the advantage 
will be considerable. It means, for instance, 
that scab may be controlled. by Bordeaux 
mixture diluted so much as to reduce to a 
minimum any risk of scorching the leaves 
or russetting the fruit. I am trying Bor- 
deaux mixture at little more. than half 
strength with the spreader. 
NON-RETURNABLE PACKAGES. 


At the next Imperial Fruit Show, to be 


held at Birmingham in the autumn, there 
will be a new class for Apples shown in 


non-returnable — packages other than the 
standard bushel box and the half-barrel. It 
is to be hoped that this effort. to discover 
something new in packages will meet with 
a good response. The standard box was 
designed by overseas. growers as the most 
suitable package for shipment. lt has 
always seemed to me to. be a pitv that 
we should. tamely assume that it must also 


be best for our trade with near markets. 
It is unnecessarily substantial, and has to 
he fastened down with a “bulge? over. the 


fruit, which. ought not to be essential for 


short Journeys. It is. true. that this bulge 
is unobjeetionable if just the right degree 
of pressure is obtained, and if the boxes 
are. properly handled on their way to the 
market; but these conditions cannot in- 
variably be ensured. and the. fruit is some- 
times bruised and flattened. AO greater 
objection to the box. however, is tbat it 
їз {оо large for choice dessert Apples. A 
package to hold. half-a-bushel (say 20 Ib.) 
would be better, There are such containers 
on the market, but any that I have seen 
are too dear, most of them costing at 
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standard box, which 
of fruit. Tomato 
tbeir advertising 
finet 
have 


least as much as the 
holds double the weight 

growers, in connection with 
scheme, have gone to much trouble to 
suitable packages; and most of them 


adopted a light box whieh holds 12 Ib. 
of fruit. A similar box, but large enough 
to hold 20 lb. of Apples. would probably 


be as good as anything for orchard fruit, 
The present **half-boxes" аге too shallow, 
l am not by any means an enemy to the 
existing standard box, which I use to 
extent; but 1]. have always thought it a 
pity to assume that it is the ideal package 
without making an effort to discover. some- 
thing better. As for the half-barrel, which 
i» used at the Imperial Shows and but very 


SOT 


little elsewhere, the sooner that is given 
up the better. It is second-hand, for one 
thing, which is quite enough to condemn 


it; and it is a most difficult: thing to pack 
well in. Market Grower. 


[Apropos of Market Grower's remarks on the 
fruit prospects the Monthly Agricultural Report, 
published by the Minister of Agriculture, states 
that Apple trees generally are carrying average 
crops, the fruit having set well, but in а few 
districts only light yields are expected. Of 
dessert varieties Cox's Orange Pippin pro- 
mises a light vield, Worcester Pearmain some- 


what below average, James Grieve fairly 
good, and Allington Pippin fair crops. Pros- 


peets for сапу culinary varieties are fair, while 
Lanes Prince Albert are patchy. and Newton 
Wonder and Bramley’s Seedling good.— рх. | 


HYBRID GOOSEBERRIES. 


THREE, or perhaps four, years ago. a plant 
of what was supposed to be a natural cross 
between a Black. Currant and a Gooseberry 





was found growing in one of the Northern 
counties of Scotland, and the director of the 
Reval Horticultural Society's gardens at 


Wisley referred in a garden paper to its 
resemblance to. some hybrid Gooseberrics sent 
to Wisley by the writer in. 1917. 


These hybrids I obtained by crossing Red 


Jacket Gooseberry with Ribes divaricatuimn, 
and I send you a photograph (Fig. 159) of 


a branchlet in fruit—almost natural size. 
Red Jacket is a mildew-proof Canadian 
Gooseberry of exccllent favour raised by the 
late Dr. Wm. Saunders, Director of the 
Dominion of Canada Experimental Farms, by 
crossing the well-known English. variety 
Warrington with Houghton Seedling. Ribes 
divaricatum is а Pacifice Coast species which 
has berries not unlike those of the Black 
Currant—though it belongs to a different 
division of the genus. К. divaricatum was 
introduced to Britain. from the Columbia 
River district of Oregon almost a hundred 
years ago, and as it evidently crosses freely 
with the Gooseberry it might be quite 
possible to find hybrid. seedlings growing in 
Britain. 

Bulletin No. 57 of the Department of 
Agriculture of Canada gives extracts. from a 
paper read by Dr. Saunders. before. the 
Botanical Section of the. British Association 
at Toronto, Canada, in 1897, im which he 
gave his experience in intercrossing a number 
of the wild and — cultivated and 
and varieties of both Geoseberries— and 
Currants, among them the Gooseberry x Black 
Currant. It made some little diference which 
of the two were the seed-parent, but of all 
the hybrids mused. though they grew strong 
and flowered well and were to all appearances 
sexually perfect. only one bore fruits, and 
that after several years waiting, and the 
seeds, When sown, refused to germinate. 

The hybrid illustrated was raised at a 
time when mildew in the English varieties 
was almost uncontrollable in British Columbia. 
This. and the others raised with it. have less 
sugar in the fruit than the English type. but 
when fully ripe are pleasant Чо the taste. 
G. Fraser, Ucluelet, British Columbia, Canada. 
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FRUIT FARMS IN THE 
MIDLANDS. 





WEST 





А MosT interesting tour of fruit plantations 
in Herefordshire and Worcestershire, organised 
by the Federation of British Growers, took 
place at the end of May. From Great 
Malvern as headquarters, the party of growers 


from all parts of the country, varying in 
numbers from 120 to 160 on the different 
days, paid visits of inspection to a dozen 
fruit plantations scattered over a wide 
area. ; 

The district affords interesting variety 
of methods and conditions. There is a great 
contrast, for instance, between the planta- 
tions on the Old Red Sandstone in the 


Ledbury district, seen on the first day, and 
the holdings on various soils of the Inferior 
Oolite and Lower Lias formations visited on 
the second day at Pershore. The former 
are large places, planted mostly оп high, 


sloping ground to escape frost, and laid out 
trees 


оп modern commercial lines, with the 
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manures, to which reference has often been 
made in these pages, had its inception. Mr. 
Haggard still believes in the liberal use of 
organic fertilisers, but he has lost faith in 
the bud-forming idea, and tends to get his 
manures on in June rather than in August. 
He considers that late application is apt to 
cause autumn growth which may not ripen. 
It is claimed that this plantation has carried 
regular paying crops since 1914, but Mr. 


Haggard is too wise to attribute this 
definately to the manuring. 
Commander R. C. Richardson, on the 


adjoining farm, supplies his organic material 
in, another way. He carries on clean cultiva- 
tion with a tractor until mid-season, then 
allows the weeds to grow til they are 
ploughed under in winter. 

The outstanding lesson of the tour is the 


evidence afforded as to the supreme 
importance of insect pest control. It is 
only where pests were well controlled in 


1923, when insect infestations were so severe, 
that 


there are full crops promising this 
year. Trees which were almost defoliated 
last season not only lost their crops then 


365 


Apples and other fruits with grass and 
Clover mixtures, divided them into long, 
narrow pens with wire netting, and is 


running in them 300 to 400 pedigree Middle 
White pigs. The stock keeps Ше grass 
grazed down and manures the trees at the 
same time. The interesting point is that, 
though none of the pigs are rung, they 
have not in any case made holes in the 
ground. The secret of this is that they are 
given access to a special mixture of minerals, 
which supplies their needs in this respect. 
There are cases, however, in which pigs are 
required to root in order to convert grass 
or weedy orchards into clean arable. An 
instance where this is being most successfully 
done was seen at  Overbury Orchards, 
Tewkesbury. Тһе pigs are penned thickly 
in an old orchard which was under grass 
until last year, but is now being thoroughly 
cultivated. At this place Mr. R. Holand- 
Martin has, since 1921, planted а very 
extensive area of bush trees and soft fruits, 
which is being managed by Mr. R. G. W. 
Bush. The lay-out is most attractive, and 
it will be interesting to see how the trees 





FIG. 


well spaced to admit of the free use of 
tractor and horse-drawn implements. Great 
attention is paid here to the ‘control of 
pests and diseases, a very full jprogramme 
of spraying being carried out by means of 
power sprayers. These places are models of 
what a modern commercial fruit farm should 
be. In the Pershore area, on the other hand 
the plantations are small and have been 
established much longer, and consequently, 
are laid out оп old-fashioned lines, with 
much mixing of varieties, classes of fruit 
and styles of tree. They are, however, very 
productive, being cultivated on intensive 
lines. Interplanting with soft fruits and 
vegetables is the rule, hardly a foot of 
space being wasted. It is here, of course, 
that the Pershore Egg Plum is seen at its 
best; but it has a light crop this year, 
except in a few favoured spots. The planta- 
tions inspected on the third day, in the 
district round Hereford, are again on modern 
lines. These are on medium soil, glacial 
drift overlying Old Red Sandstone. 

One of the most interesting places visited 
was Hilltop Fruit Farm, Ledbury, managed 
by Mr. A. Haggard for the trustees of the 
late Мг. H. S. Н. Bickham. It was here 
that the early autumn use of bud-forming 


159.—A GOOSEBERRY—BLACK CURRANT HYBRID RED JACKET 


but for this year also. In this connection 
it is necessary to mention the success 
obtained by the winter spraying with a 
proprietary carbolineum wash. The most 
convincing evidence was shown in Mr. J. H. 
W. Best’s plantations at Suckley, where the 
fullest set of Plums seen on the tour is 
carried on trees which were kept free from 
leaf-curling aphis in 1923 by spraying with 
carbolineum during the previous winter. In 
one case Mr. Best sprayed four rows right 
through a large plantation. Those rows were 
saved from aphis during 1923, whilst the 
rest of the trees retained hardly any leaves, 
in spite of the usual summer sprayings. 
This year the four treated rows may be 
distinguished at а glance because of their 
superior growth land healthy foliage; and 
they are carrying a good crop, whilst the 
other trees have scarcely any bloom or 
fruit. This wash, which is used very strong 
whilst the trees are quite dormant, destroys 
aphis eggs or prevents them from hatching. 
Caterpillars are controlled to considerably 
less extent. 

The running of pigs in fruit plantations 
was seen on several farms. Mr. G. Marshall, 
Breinton Manor, Hereford, has sown down 
his orchards of standards and large bush 


GOOSEBERRY x RIBES 


DIVARICATUM (SEE P. 364). 


turn out on a southern slope, at an altitude 


of 300 to 800 feet, on soil that is light 
and quick-drying. 

What might be called the model fruit 
farm of the tour is that of Mr. Œ. 
Boddington, of Burghill, Hereford. It was 


the cleanest place seen, with regard to both 
pest control and soil cultivation. There was 
hardly a weed to be found. The trees, too, 
are beautifully shaped. The various soft 
fruits do well, but unfortunately the owner 


has not so far been rewarded by heavy 
crops of top fruits. Possibly the reason 
might be found in the adoption of a more 


severe style of pruning than was seen on 
most of the other places, where little more 
than thinning out appeared to be the rule. 
On a neighbouring farm, Mr. H. J. Pewtress 
has orchards and nursery stock on the site 
of Thomas Andrew Knight’s old nurseries; 
and we were shown some fine Cherries which 
were raised from some of Mr. Knight’s 
trees. А 
Unfortunately only а brief inspection was 
possible of Mr. К. Paget Norbury’s extensive 
plantations at Sherridge. Here more dessert 
Apples are grown than on most of the 
places; these include Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
James Grieve Worcester Pearmain, Ellison’s 
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Orange and Charles Ross. Mr. Norbury has 
a few trees of the American variety Delicious, 
which he is testing and considers to be 
promising. It has a flavour resembling that 
of a Melon. He also grows Jonathan. 

Amongst the soft fruits seen on the tour 
were several fine lots of Black Currants. 
Baldwin is grown almost exclusively, the 
heavy crops secured being considered ample 
compensation for its liability to bud mite. 
Much care is taken to secure good strains. 
Loganberries are grown to some extent, but 
the area is not likely to increase because 
it is not always easy to find a market for 
the : fruit. 

Variety was secured by a visit to the 
Pershore Co-operative Fruit Market, which 
has now been їп successful operation for 
fifteen years. There are some 600 members, who 
supply most of the produce, which is sold 
by auction to dealers and representatives of 
the salesmen in big consuming centres. Most 
of the produce goes to large towns in 
Wales, the Midlands and the North. The 
charge for selling is seven-and-a-half рег 
cent, and any surplus over working expenses 
is returned to the members 

A visit was paid also fo the cider mills 
of Messrs. H. P. Bulmer and Co., Hereford, 
where the interesting process of making 
champagne cider was followed. These mills 
have plant for washing and pressing 200 
tons of Apples a day during the season when 
they are available. Mr. Bulmer says that 
the popularity of cider is increasing, and 
that more cider Apples ought to be planted 
to meet the demand. The low-grade fruit 
of the ordinary market varieties is unfor- 
tunately unsuitable for making good cider, 
and should go to vinegar mills. Market 
Grower 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Bditors do not hold themeclves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

Annuals for Greenhouse and Conservatory 
Decoration.—May I be permitted to give a 
word of praise for the Canterbury Bell. We 
are so accustomed to give credit to the 


Chimney Campanula, C. pyramidalis, that 
we may overlook the merits of its relative 





the Canterbury Bell. The display these 
plants make either in the greenhouse, 
conservatory, or even as cut blooms is 


wonderful, and as they are grown with 
little trouble it is remarkable that they 
are not cultivated more extensively. The 
seed should be sown in early March and 
when the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they should be pricked out in boxes 
and later transferred to the open in soil 
that was well manured the previous season, 
setting them one foot apart in rows made one 
foot six inches asunder. Early in September 
the plants should be lifted carefully and placed 
in 9-inch pots, in a compost consisting of three 
parts ioam, half part well decayed manure 
that has been passed through a §-inch sieve, 
and a half part leaf-mould and coarse sand. 
After potting the plants grow them in a 
cold frame and keep them shaded for a few 
days. During the winter very little protection 
is needed, but as much air as possible should 
be admitted on all available occasions, as 
the plants are liable to suffer from damp. 
Careful watering is essential at all times. 
In the early spring the plants may be 
transferred to & cool greenhouse where they 
will develop crowded branches of delightful 
bells. As a stimulant liquid manure made 
by dissolving equal parts of hen manure and 


soot and suitably diluted, may be used. 
George H. Preece. 
Alpines at Glasnevin.—Rock garden plants 


generally are flowering here in great variety. 
In addition to the usual masses of Aubrietias, 
Alyssum saxatile, and others, a large sloping bed 
of Viola gracilis with daintily formed flowers of 
deep vio each with a white eye, claims a 
large share of attention. Polygala calcarea 


is especially noteworthy on account of the 
fine blue colour of the flowers, and many 
Aethionemas are attractive in their masses 
of pale pink. Geum  Borisii, with large, 
deep, orange-red flowers is worthy of a 
place in the rock garden and blooms over 
a long season. Primulas are represented by 
P. chionantha, P. Wardii, P. chrysopa, P. 
pulverulenta апа Р. involucrate, in the 
moister parts, while P. latifolia has’ established 
itself in a cleft between stones, where it is 
producing freely its heads of Plum-coloured 
flowers. J. W. Besant, Glasnevin. 


Young Lads and Horticulture.— The uncer- 
tainty as to what the future may have in 
store for the gardener' craft, is а very 
important factor for parents to take into 
consideration, where their sons have a desire 
to become gardeners. There are many other 
factors which are of equal importance, 
including the wages a boy will receive at 
the beginning of his career, and later the 
great competition in finding a suitable place. 
Unskilled men in other industries receive 
more money per week than the practical 
skilled gardener. V. H. Lucas, 





160.CA DWARFED ASH TREE, 


FIG. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OLD. 


The Dwarfing of Trees.—I enclose a photo- 
graph (fig. 160) of the dwarf Ash tree which 
I exhibited at Chelsea Show. It is thirteen 
years old, weighs less than an ounce—in- 
cluding pot and soil—and the top of the 
branches are only two-and-a-quarter inches 
above the soil. It would be interesting to 
know what is being done in England, 
professionally or by amateurs, in the dwarfing 
of trees, and how this specimen compares 
in the ratio of age to weight with any 
other tree dwarfed in England or elsewhere. 
I may point out that the dwarfing of trees 
would form an ideal hobby for ап invalid 





who, though fond of horticulture, is not 
able to get out of doors, or for a 
person living in a flat. John T. Haynes, 
Streatham. 


Begonias, Clerodendrons and Hydrangeas at 
Chelsea.— Many visitors to the Chelsea Show 
were much interested in the many excellent 
exhibits of indoor plants. Begonias, useful 
for large and small gardens, were shown in 
many varieties. Sorts suitable for hanging 
baskets were well represented, and these 
should certainly find favour with many who 
are called upon іо сагу out various 
decorative schemes. Опе exhibitor added 
greatly to the effect of his group by using 
an edging of small plants of Pilea muscosa 
and Panicum variegatum. Some of the 
finest plants of Clerodendron fallax which I 





were shown. These plants are 
generally seen at their best in the late 
summer and autumn. The spreading, ample 
foliage and large panicles of bright scarlet 
flowers were very attractive and demonstrated 
the value of this highly decorative plant for 
spring use. Hydrangeas were shown in 
abundance and in many varieties. ' Growers 
who aim at producing blue flowers must 
have been very interested in the fine plants 
carrying immense heads of intense blue 
flowers. Although blue flowered Hydrangeas 
have been popular for many years there 
still remains a fascinating uncertainty respect- 


have seen 


ing their production. А very fine 
variety, Etincelant, with bright carmine 
flowers was noted. Colin Ruse, The Hyde 
Gardens, near Luton. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.—Referring to the 
note in your issue of June 7, I have 
observed the frequency with which this 


Geum produces its flowers at two periods 
of the year, as mentioned by your corres- 


pondent. It is rather difficult to understand 
why the plant appears to be во short. 
lived in some gardens while it is & true 
hardy perennial in others. І have old 
plants in my own garden, but I know of 
one with apparently identical soil and 


surroundings. with, if anything, more favour- 
able conditions of other kinds, where this 
Geum always dies after flowering. А. Arnott. 


Romneya trichocarpa.—I note that in your 
* Answers to Correspondents’ column, page 
296, May I7, “H” is apparently enquiring 
about Котпеуа trichocarpa. Perhaps the 
following would be of interest to him: 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan of Ipswich 
list three species of Romneya in their 1924 
seed list, namely, R. Coulteri, R. trichocalyx 
and R. trichocarpa. In their notes on the 
best novelties of 1924 they state in refer- 
ence to R. trichocarpa :—“ This is а newly 
recognised species which, as far as we know, 
has not yet been grown in this country. 
Our collector in California informs us that 
it is a much better plant than Romneya 
Coulteri, larger flowers and much more 
vigorous. This should prove an acquisition 
to English gardens and should not be 
confused with R. trichocalyx.” I should be 
glad if any of your many contributors could 
give me some information on the Marvel 
of Peru (Mirabilis Jalapa). J. H. P. 


Lime Spraying (Historical). Under the 
title ‘Traitement des Pommiers par la 
chaux," over the pseudonym Un Rural (Le 
Cidre et le Poire, Dec. 1893, p. 499), is а 
record of what must be perhaps the first 
attempt at lime spraying as contrasted with 
the much older plan of lime-washing the 
trunks only. Anyhow, the idea seems to 
have been original and to be worthy of 
recording here as a contribution to the 
history of the treatment. The writer recounts 
how after trial on his garden trees for 
several years, and noting that they bore 
well and kept clean, he decided to try on 
& larger scale on a farm which he let and 
whose tenant agreed to bear half the cost; the 
orchard consisted of 212 trees and he 
employed a small garden engine, which had 
served in his preliminary experiments. The 
proceedings were interrupted by weather and 
so extended over a week with the use of 
eight men. Two men carted the lime and 
water and sprinkled some of the latter on 





the former; two men put the lime into 
vessels, stirred it up with тоге water, 
racked it over into a second vessel and 
again into a third; two men transported the 
liquor and two men pumped; 1,000 kilos 
(roughly one ton) of rock lime was used. 
lt may be noted that the liquor was put 
on in a warm, milk-hke condition, just as 
some modern growers insist now on the 


importance of putting it on whilst still warm, 
I understand that the process was new in 
this country in 1896, and Un Rural seems 
to have begun his trials in 1890. H. E. 
Durham. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


June 11 and 12.—The ordinary fortnightly 
meeting, owing to the Bank Holiday, was 
held at Vincent Square on Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. June-flowering bearded 
[rises were the feature of tho exhibition, 
and some eight or nine firms contributed 
displays, many of which contained seedlings 


of outstanding quality. Hardy herbaceous 
plants, including Delphiniums, Рарауегз, 
Lupins, Pyrethrums, Heucheras, Aquilegias, 


etc., were also prominently shown. The first 
of the three Silver Cups presented by Mrs. 
Edward Harding, and offered for the best 
exhibit by an amateur, of three flowers each 
of six varieties of Paeonies was not com- 


peted for. 
Orchid Committee. 


Committee Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bt. (in the chair), Messrs. Gurney Wilson 
(Secretary), James O’Brien, Н. T. Pitt, 
S. W. Flory, H. G Alexander, Charles H. 
Curtis, John C. Cowan, Henry H. Smith, 
Stuart H. Low, and F. J. Hanbury. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cypripedium Godefroyae leucochilum, var. 
Edward Marshall. From Messrs. SANDERS, 
St. Albans. А grand variety with flowers 
equal to those of C. bellatulum in size and 
with dark spotting. The broad segments are 
white, of wax-like texture and with dark 
maroon purple spotting, the upper вера] 
being the .darker. * 

Odontioda Laura, Gerrish’s variety (Brewis 
x Coronation). From R. GeEkrRIsH, Esq., 
Milford Manor, Salisbury (gr. Mr. Sorrell). 
The well-grown plant bore a fine spike of 
twelve flowers of a deep red colour, with a 
mauve-crimson lip which has a yellow crest. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, were awarded 
a Silver-Gilt. Banksian Medal for a fine and 
artistically arranged group  contaming a 
varied selection of Laelio-Cattleya Can- 
hamiana at the back, the most reinarkable 
being | L-C. Canhamiana Rosslyn variety, 
large, rosy-mauve flowers that have a deep 
erimson-purple lip. |n the centre of the 
group was а fine specimen  Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya Veitchii of the darkest type, with 
Brasso-Cattleyas and showy  Laelio-Cattleyas. 
Of the Miltonias, M. Sanderae was the best 
white form with a nearly black mask, and 
in a varied selection of Odontoglossums was 
the new О. Black Watch, a rich blackish- 
purple flower with white margins and tips. 
The group was rich in species, among those 
noted being the rare and singular Catasetum 
cernuum with a large spike of greenish 
black-spotted flowers; Phaius Wallichii and 
P. assamicum, Luisia Psyche, various Den- 
drobiums and Coclogvnes and a very pretty 
form of Eria convallarioides. 

Messrs. COWAN AND Co. Southgate, were 
awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a 
pretty group containing a selection of their 
fine strain of Laclio-Cattleya — Canhamiana 
and L. C. Aphrodite in great variety. ln the 
centre of the exhibit was a fine example. of 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleva Jupiter var. Monarch, 
with flowers of fine size and shape; varieties 
of Miltonia Bleuana, of which the stately 
M. B. Reine Elizabeth with its large flowers 


heavily coloured with violet.purple on the 
petals, was the best; a good selection. of 
Odontiodas and Odontoglossums was also 
included. 

Messrs. STUART Low AND Co, Bush Hill 


Park, Enfield, and Jarvisbrook, Sussex, were 
awarded a Bronze Banksian Medal for an 
effective group in which Laclio-Cattlevas were 
well represented. It also contained some pretty 


forms of Odontoglossum ardentissimum with . 
branched spikes of handsomely blotched 
flowers; Phalaenopsis amabilis Riimnestadiana, 


with arched 
flowers and 
thyrsiflorun. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 


spikes of large 
good specimens of 


pure white 
Dendrobium 
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Heath, showed Odontonia Charlesworthii var. 
Rex, a very brightly coloured form with 
large flowers showing the spotting of Odonto- 


glossum Uro-Skinneri very clearly, and 
Miltonia Regina (vexillaria Lyoth x Isabel 
Sander) a variety with showy, warm rose 
coloured flowers that have a purple mask 


on their lips. 


Floral Committee. 


Section A.—Present: Messrs. H. B. May 
(in the Chair), H. J. Jones, J. M. Bridgeford, 
Jas. B. Riding, W. Stephens, D. B. Crane, 
W. P. Thomson, Chas. E. Pearson, H. R 
Darlington, W’ R. Dykes, Andrew Ireland, 
W. Howe, W. B. Gingell and W. D. Cart- 
wright (Sec.) 

Section B.—Present: Messrs. Gerald Loder 
(in the Chair), W. J. Bean, G. Reuthe, W. 
B. Cranfield. E. H. Wilding, C. Williams, 
F. G. Preston, A. Bedford, Amos Perry, R. 
W. Wallace, G. Yeld, T. Hay, Jas. Hudson 
and R. C. Notcutt. 


AWARDS ОЕ MERIT. 


Cistus albidus, white form.—This is a pure 
white variety and is like the type in all 
respects except the purity of its colouring. 
Shown by Mr. O. 6G. \\'Анвова, Boidier, 
Headley, Epsom. 

Cytisus supranubius.—A strikingly distinct 
species, with long. more or less, terete growths 
which are clothed for a greater part of their 
length with closely set white flowers, which 
are short stalked and very fragrant. The buds 
are pinkish and we understand there is a 
variety with pink-tinged flowers. This hand- 
some and graceful shrub is not often seen 
in gardens, but it is hardy in the South 
and is sometimes known under the name of 
C. fragrans. It is & native of the Canary 
Islands. Shown by Messrs. ROBERT VEITCH 
AND Son, Excter. 

Heuchera Argus.--A very pretty hybrid with 


graceful spikes of large, rose-pink flowers. 
The stems are stiff, slightly hairy and 
coloured red. Shown by Messrs. MAURICE 


PRICHARD AND Sons, Christchurch, Hants. 


Hydrangea Elma.—This new variety was 
represented by a magnificent specimen carry- 
ing fourteen dense corymbs of rich rose- 
pink inflorescences. The segments are serrated 
and the conspicuous white calyx lobes lend 
additional beauty to the flower. Shown by 
Мг. H. J. Jones, Lewisham. 


Iris chrosographes var. Epaulette.—A slender 
growing variety with somewhat small flowers 
of deep blue colour; the falls have a rich 
blue limb and a pale gold base with deep 
blue veining. Shown by Messrs. R. WALLACE 
AND Co. 

Iris Dougraphes.—A hybrid Iris derived 
from I. Douglasiana crossed with I. chryso- 
graphes, portions of the names of the 
parents being used to provide the name of 
the progeny. The falls stand out horizon- 
tally and are of a deep bluish purple shade, 
with a golden base veined with deep blue; 
the small standards are blue-purple. Shown 
by Mr. Amos PERRY. 


Iris Forrestii,. —À pretty and slender grow- 
ing species about eighteen inches high. The 
flowers are of modest size and the foliage 
is grass-like, the standards are small, waved 
and yellow; the falls droop prettily and are 
soft yellow with goldon base, the latter 
dotted with red-brown. Shown by Messrs. 
R. WALLACE AND Co. 


Iris Souvenir de Madame Gaudichau.—A 
truly gorgeous bearded Iris with large, well 
proportioned flowers. The colour of the falls 
is deep velvety purple while the standards 
are a lighter shade of purplish blue. Shown 
by Messrs. R. W. WALLACE AND Co, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Iris Amber.—The deepest yellow flag Iris 
vet introduced, the falls and standards being 
of a rich yellow colour heightened by а 
golden yellow crest. It is evidently в very 
robust grower. Shown by Mr. W. R 
DYKES. 


Pyrethrum 


Princess Mary.—A sport from 
the popular 


vuriety Queen Mary, blooming 
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earlier than that sort. The colour is rose- 
purple and the flower is very full. Shown 


by Mr. J. W. WiLKINSON, Wellington, near 
Bedford. | 


Pyrethrum Mrs. James Leake.—This variety 
is a seedling single flower of a bright shade 
of rose-pink, and possessing a bright yellow 
centre. The stem is long and stiff. Shown 
by Mr. J. Leake, Chilwell, Notts. 


Rhododendron | Philip  Waterer..—A magnifi- 
cent late flowering Rhododendron with large 
heads of bright rose-pink flowers, the indi- 
vidual blooms measuring nearly five inches 
across. ‘The popular variety Pink Pearl was 
one of the parents. Shown -by Messrs. 
WaATERER, SONS AND Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, 
Surrey. 

Trollius Ledebouret Golden Queen.—A_ semi- 
double large flower with the sepals of a rich 
golden yellow. The narrowly linear petals 
аге of the same colour, and are very con- 
spicuous. Shown by Messrs. В. Lap#ams, 
Ltd., Shirley, Southampton. 





GROUPs. 


A magnificent collection of Irises was staged 
by Messrs. GEonGE BuNYARD AND Co., LTD.. 
who included. fine specimens of " Magnifica, 
a French variety, with large bold flowers, 
the standards being light violet-blue, and the 
falls violet; Dominion, with mammoth deep 
purple falls and bluish-violet standards; Swazi, 
a variety similar to the foregoing; Ambassa- 
deur, a large bold reddish-violet flower; 
Duke of Bedford, a very striking flower of 
violet-purple colour; Asia, violet-purple falls, 
the cdges being of a lighter hue; and Sunset, 
a bronze-vellow shade and very beautiful; 
this variety received ап Award of Merit in 
1922 under the name of I. ochracea coerulea. 
Close by THE ORPINGTON Nurseries Com- 
PANY exhibited a very fine collection, rich in 
new varieties, some of French origin, and 
others raised by the English hybridists, Mr. 
Briss and Mr. Dykes. Of the eighty or so 
varieties staged a few of the most out- 
standing were Corrida, a charming flower of 
pale blue. colour; Titan, evidently a very 
vigorous variety with large branching spikes 
of deep, violet-purple flowers; Gabriel, un- 
doubtedly one of the gems of the race with 
lavender blue standards; Tenebrae, rich 
violet-purple; Majestic, another mammoth 
flower of deep plum-purple colour; Ariadne, 
& striking shade blue; Lulworth, blue and 
violet-purple; Aphrodite, one of the best of 
violet-pink coloured varieties; and Shekinah, 
a very tall growing variety with pale yellow 
flowers. 

In a corner of the Hall, Messrs. В. W. 
WALLACE AND Co. relieved their group of Irises 
with stately spikes of Eremurus robusta and 
its paler form E. r. Himbrob, and E. Bungei 


pallidus, with sulphur-yellow flowers. ОҒ 
Irises there was an abundance of beautiful 
things, including Lord of June, Lent А. 


Williamson, both large flowers of pleasing 
shades of blue and violet; Souvenir de Mme. 
Gandichau, deep purple, Leonato, a huge 
bloom of pale heliotrope colour; Duke of 
Bedford, with large deep velvety purple falls; 
and Pioneer, à striking deep reddish purple 
bloom. Large numbers of very promising 
seedlings flowering for the first time were also 
included in the group, together with some ex- 
ceptionally good Iris sibirica varieties, and 
Speed, a fine. deep blue. flower of I. trojana 
tv pe. 

Mr. 
very 


Amos PERRY was represented 
beautiful selection, all of the varieties 
being of his own raising. These included, 
amongst others, Eden Philpotts, dark blue; 
Mary Gibson, a charming colour of combined 
shades of purple and bronze, and Mrs. Perry, 
a remarkable white variety with the falls 
blotched with pale blue. The numerous 
species and hybrids attracted considerable 
attention and among the many beautiful 
hybrids were the crosses obtained between 
the Chinese species I. chrysographes and 
1. Bulleyana, I. Wilsonti and I. Forrestu, 
all of dainty colourings and form. There 


by a 
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were also hybrids between the Californian 
species I. Douglasiana, I. bracteata, I. tenax, 
and I. Watsoniana, while a hybrid between 
I. chrysographes and I. Douglasiana was of 
considerable merit the colour being a rich 
violet-blue with conspicuous yellow markings 
on the falls. In the group was also a very 
pretty dwarf variety of Oriental Poppy named 
Thelma Perry. The height of the plant is 
only 18 inches; the colour of the dainty 
flowers is bright scarlet-pink deepening to 
erimson at the base of the petals. 


Messrs. BARR AND Sons filed a double 
length of tabling with a large selection of 
Irises interspersed with ornamental Maples. 
Prominence was given to such excellent varie- 
ties as Peter Barr, violet and blue; Her 
Majesty, a lovely Pallida form with rosy 
lilac-pink flowers; Prosper Laugier, violet 
purple: Magnifica, rich violet with brown 
reticulations ; Edward Michel, a well-propor- 
tioned flower of deep reddish-violet colour; 
and Eldorado, a glorious «combination of 
violet purple and bronze. 


A neat display was also provided by Messrs. 
WATERER, SONS, AND CnisP, LTD., who showed 
some three dozen distinct varieties, chief of 
which were Ambassadeur, Lord of June, 
Asia, Mrs. Н. Darwin, Ballerine, violet blue, 
a grand flower; Dalila, reddish purple falls 
and pale lilac standards; and Neptune, with 
large deep-blue flowers. The same firm also 
showed | some very choice — late-flowering 
Rhododendrons in another part of the Hall. 
This group included two exceptionally fine 
standard specimens of the variety Gomer 
Waterer, possessing large trusses of blush. 
white flowers slightly marked with a yellow 
blotch on the upper petals. Other varieties 
were Diphole Pink, a glowing shade of pink 
suffused with mauve; Freak, with quaintly 
crested pink petals; Donald Waterer, a pink 
edged variety; Eileen, a white flower edged 
with mauve; Joseph Waterer, one of the 
darkest varieties being of a deep maroon 
shade; and Philip Waterer, a huge flower repre- 
senting a new strain of late flowering 
varieties and although Pink Pearl was one 
of its parents it flowers three weeks later 
than that variety. The colour is rose-pink, 
and the trusses are very large. 

Seedling Irises—as yet unnamed—of great 
merit were shown in the collection staged 
by Mr. Grorcre G. WHITELEGG, who also 
included magnificent vases of Alcazar, bronze- 
violet; Ambassadeur, Lord of June, Eldorado. 
Edward Michel, Asia, Crepuscule, violet-blue 
self of good form and texture, and Halo, a 
large flower of bluish-violet colour. Messrs. 
LowE AND GIBSON brought a collection of 
Irises of which a few of the best меге 
Lord of June, Glitter, golden-yellow and 
reddish-brown, and Romany, with dull yellow 
standards and purplish-red falls. 


A very pleasing group of Delphiniums, 
noteworthy for their huge spikes, was exhibited 
by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON. The 
choicest. varieties were Sir Douglas Haig, the 
finest of the dark coloured sorts; Millicent 
Blackmore, mauve and blue with — dark 
centre; Constance, Gentian-blue .with clear 
white “eye”; The Shah, a very large spike 
with deep lavender flowers; and George 
Cochrane, violet and blue. Magnificent strains 
of Lupins and Aquilegias, together with a 
representative collection of Pyrethrums were 
also included in this very excellent group. 


ANDREW IRELAND AND HITCHCOCK 
arranged an effective group of their new 
Dianthus Mascott. The bright salmon-cerise 
colour, the neat habit of growth, and freedom 
of flowering warrants it а расе in every 
garden; it will also doubtless prove a com- 
mercial flower of high standard. Messrs. 
ArLwoopD Bros. provided a charming group 
of Malmaison and perpetual - flowering Car- 
nations, Dianthus Allwoodii in variety, and 
perpetual border Carnations. — In the last 
named section were Sussex Avondale, a well 
formed flower possessing the true Clove per- 


fume and of bright salmon-pink colour; Sussex 


Messrs. 
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Beauty, heliotrope ; Sussex Bizarre, salmon- 
pink striped heliotrope; Sussex Scarlet, of 
intense colour; and Sussex Rosalind, yellow 
ground marked with scarlet lines. 

In the centre of the Hall Messrs. SuTTON 
AND SONS made a very attractive display 
of their long-spurred strain of  Aquilegias. 
The exhibit took the form of a large cir- 
cular mound arranged on the floor, the 
plants being artistically grouped so that their 
habit of growth and duinty colourings were 
seen to the best advantage. 

Mr. G. R. DOWNER showed splendid varieties 
of Lupinus polyphyllus including the richly 
coloured Downer's Delight, deep red; Nublu, 
blue; Chocolate,  purplish-blue; Tunic, a 
pleasing combination of pink and white and 
Rear Guard, pink. Mr. Н. MancHAM als» 
staged an imposing display of Lupine of the 
leading English and Continental varieties. 

Messrs. HARKNESS AND SONS set up a display 
of named varieties of Lupins, among which 
were Mary Harrison, blue;  Enchantment, 
apricot-buff; Firefly, rose-mauve; Brightest 
and Best, гей, and Salmon Queen, salmon- 
pink. Messrs. B. LapHAMS, Ltd., had a 
bright exhibit of herbaceous plants including 
the new Trollius Ledebouri, Golden Queen. 


Messrs. JAMES KELWAY AND Sons, Lro- 
showed Pyrethrums and Paeonies, and among 
the latter were Mrs. Becrholm Tree, white: 
Major Loder, rose-purple with yellow centre; 
Pink Pearl. pale pink: Lady Ley, soft rose- 
pink and Letitia, bright rose. 

The single Paeonia albiflora grandiflora, 
white, and P. a. carnea, pink were shown in 


quantity by Mr. F. GIFFORD, and from 
Messra. J. CHEAL AND Sons. LTD. came a group 
of Dahlias, the Star, Collerette, Decorative 
and  Paeonv.flowered sections being well 


represented. 
Delphiniums and Aquilegias were staged by 
Mr. Н. ViGERs, and groups of Alpine plants 
were represented by good collections from 
Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE; Messrs. GAVIN 
Jones and InGwerson; Mr. G. REuTHE. Mr 
F. G. Wood and Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND 
Co., LTD., CAPT. SyMonps-JEUNE constructed 
a dainty Alpine scene representing an Alpine 
meadow rich in its flora and backed with 
boulders of stones overhanging which were 
huge spikes of Saxifraga Tumbling Waters. 
Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lrp., included bearded 
and Dutch Irises in their collection of hardy 
plants; other subjects shown in this group 
were Gladioli, Trolliuses, Oriental Poppies 
and Pyrethrums in variety while other 
exhibitors of miscellaneous hardy herbaceous 
plants were Messrs. MAURICE PRICHARD AND 
Sons, with a very choice collection ineluding 
the new  Heucheras Eden and Argus; 
Messrs. Rich AND Co., who displayed fine 
vases of Chrysanthemum Rentpayer; Mr. W. 
WELLS, JUNR. with Lupins, Pyrethrums, and 
Papavers of extra good quality. Magnificent 
specimens of Hydrangea Hortensia were staged 
by Мг. H. J. Jones and among this 
comprehensive display were finely grown 
plants of Kriemhilda, deep pink, Vicomte de 
Vibraye, blue; Madame  Mouillere, white; 
Parsival, deep pink; Radiant, pale rose-pink ; 
and Elmar, bright pink with neatly serrated 
segments. Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. staged 
& colleetion of greenhouse flowering plants, 
Carnations and Roses. The first named 
section contained beautiful specimens of 
Dipladenia amabilis, rose: Bougainvlllea Mrs. 
Butt, rose-purple ; Calceolaria Allardii, bright 
yellow ; Boronia elatior, purple; Erica grandi- 
flora, rose-pink; E. magnifica, pale pink; К. 
ventricosa, yellow; and E. perspicua nana. 
Just inside the entrance E. H. WATSON. 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Shambrook). The Priory, Mill 
Hill, arranged an artistic circular group. the 
feature of which was the salmon-scarlet 
flowered Kalanchoe flammea,  Strobilanthus 
Dyeriana, with — rich purple foliage ; 
greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas were also 
exhibited. 
A small group 
cluded the varieties Laddie, 
White Wonder and Cupid, 


of Carnations, whieh in- 
Benora, Saffron, 
was staged by 
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Mr. C. ENGELMANN, and a group of well- 
flowered specimens, growing in pots, of the 
perpetual border Carnations, Pink Froyle and 
Apricot Froyle was shown by Mrs. SOMMERS 
(gr. Mr. Brundall), Froyle Place, Alton. 


The only display of Sweet Peas was 
staged by Messrs. R. BOLTON AND SoN. 
who showed vases and epergnes of Marn- 


moth, with rich tangerine -scarlet standards 
and the wings flushed with mauve; Daffodil. 
deep cream; Wembley, bright lavender: 
Supreme, pink; Angele, mauve standards 
and blue wings; and Wizard, bright salmon- 
scarlet. 

Roses were shown by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
and the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON; the first- 
named exhibitor prominently displayed the 


new climbing Rose Allen Chandler, a semi- 
double variety of deep  carmine-red colour 
and sweetly perfumed, while in the Rev. 
PEMRERTON’S group were good vases of 
Corrie Koster, a salmon-pink Polyantha 
Rose; Маг of Persia, a yellow ` rambler: 
Nur Mahal, rose-purple, and Aurora. yellow 


—two fragrant hybrid Musk Roses. 


Gold Medal. —To BUNYARD AND 


Co., Maidstone. . 

Silver-Git Bunksian.—To Messrs. BARR and 
Sons, Covent Garden; to Mr H. J. Jones. 
Lewisham. 


Messrs. G. 


Silver Banksian. -To Messrs. LADHAMS, 
Southampton; to Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND 
Sons, Christchurch; to Mr. G. REUTHE. 
Keston; to Capt. B Ѕүмомрѕ-Јкохк. Hill 
St., S.W.; to Messrs. ALLWooD BROTHERS. 
Haywards Heath; to Messrs. R. H. Barn. 
Wisbech; to Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANG- 
pon, Bath; to Mr. Downer, Chichester: to 
Messrs. IRELAND AND HitcHcock. Marks 
Tey; to Messrs. S. Low AND Co. Enfield; 
to Mr. W. MarcHam, Borough Green; to 
THE ORPINGTON NURSERIES, Orpington: to 


Mr. GerorGe Prince, Oxford; to Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons, Reading; to Messrs. R. 
WanLACE AND Co., Tunbridge Wells: to 


Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND Crisp, Twyford: 
to Mr. W. Wkrernrs, Jnr., Mertsham; and to 
Mr, G. WHrIrELeGG, Chislehurst. 

Bronze Banksian—'To Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BkEALE, Broadstone; to Messrs. CARTER PAGE 
AND Co., London Wall; to Messrs. WATERER, 


SONS. AND Crisp, Twyford; to Mr. F. G. 
Woop,  Ashstead; to Messrs. JONES AND 
INGwERSON, Letchworth; to Mr. C. ENGEL- 


MANN, Saffron Walden; to Messrs. HARKNESS 
AND Sons, Bedale; to Messrs KELwAY AND 
Son, Langport; and Messrs. Low AND GIBSON, 
Crawley Down: to Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, 
Havering; to Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield; to 
Mrs. Sommers, Froyle Place. Alton; to C. H. 
Watson, Esq., The Priory, Mill Hill. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. J. Cheal (in the chair), 
W. G. Lobjoit, Geo. F. Tinley, W. Е Giles, 
G. Reynolds, E. Neal, F. Jordan, W. Rates, 
W. H. Divers, and A. N. Rawes. 

The only exhibit was a collection of forty 
dishes of Apples and Pears staged by the 
New ZEALAND FRUIT GROWERS’ FEDERATION. 
By far the finest fruits were those of Winter 
Nelis Pears; they were large, of splendid 
appearance generally, and of exquisite flavour. 
The best Apples were Cornish Aromatic, 
Sturmer Pippin, Delicious, and Jonatham. 


. KEW GUILD. 


THe Annual General Meeting of the members 
of the Kew Guild was held at the Imperial 
Hotel, Russell Square, on Wednesday, Mav 
28, and following the annual meeting the 
usual dinner was held in the same building. 
The Assistant Director, Major Chipp, presided 
at the annual meeting, and the principal 
business centred around a proposition to raise 
a fund for assisting young gardeners at Kew 
to acquire such education as would fit them 
to compete with others for the more im- 
portant colonial posts. A resolution to this 
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effect was proposed by Mr. J. Coutts, 
seconded by Mr. W. Hales, but the original 
proposition was, after discussion, amended, 
and a new resolution submitted, as follows: 
“That with a view to ascertaining definitely 
the possibilities, if any, that exist in a Kew 
Guill Educational Scheme, this Annual General 
Meeting appoints a Sub-committee of five, 
two present and three past Kewites. This 
Sub-Committee, in consultation with the Guild 
Committee, shall present to the next Annual 
General Meeting such scheme ог schemes аз 
may appear possible, and in this connection 
the Sub-Committee shall ascertain. the sum 
of money likely to be able to be raised, 
the sum to be aimed at being £1,000.” Mr. 
Hales, in seconding the resolution, stated that 
Kew men, who have a knowledge unsurpassed 
in their profession, are often unable to secure 


the higher posts abroad because they lack 
the little additional education that carries 
the University men to the best positions. 
They could, in his opinion, easily raise а 


sufficient sum of money to enable Kew men 
to take a degree by means of such an 
institute as the South-western Polytechnic. 
It was pointed out by several speakers that 
the Government already had a scheme of 
scholarship, but Mr. Hales stated that the 
majority of Kew men were ineligible for 
these scholarships, and he considered that if 
the Kew Guild raised а reasonable sum they 
could ask the Ministry of Agriculture or the 
Educational authorities to make grants. 

Miss Joshua pointed out that at Swanley 
the Board of Agriculture made a £l grant 
for every £1 raised by the college and there 
was every likelihood that the Board would 
do the same in such a scheme as proposed. 
Neveral members expressed their willingness 
to contribute a sum of £5 each for four 
vears and it was pointed out that the sum 
of £61 handed over by the Uganda branch 
of the Guild might be applied to such an 
educational scheme. It was eventually decided 
to leave the matter in the hands of thc 
Cominittee of five, and Messrs. J. G. Murray, 
W. W. Pettigrew and R. C. Gant were 
appointed representatives of past Kewites 
whilst the two others will be selected by the 
present Kewites. 

The annual report, which was taken as 
read, showed that the receipts for the year 
amounted to £139 18s. 334. and the expendi- 
ture to £167 lls. 544, The increase in 
expenditure arose from two journals having 
to be printed in the one year. Mr. J. Coutts 
was re-appointed hon. treasurer, and Mr. 
I. G. Dunk, secretary and editor. 

The Annual Dinner, at which 144 were 
present, was a great success. Mr. Morley T. 
Dawe presided. The gathering was the largest 
of its kind in the history of the Guild. A 
most enjoyable evening was spent and old 
acquaintances were renewed and fresh ones 
made. 

The toasts included ‘The Kew Guild,” 
proposed by the Chairman, who at the outset 
of his remarks read a letter from Dr. 
Hemsley, the oldest member of the Guild, 
wishing success to the gathering. Mr. Dawe 
stated that in this year when the Empire 
was so largely before the public it must be 
remembered that Kew апа her sons had 
contributed in no small degree to its develop- 
ment. During the twenty-two years that he 
had left Kew he had seen a good deal of 
important work that Kew men had accom- 
plished in different parts of the world, for 
Kew turned out efficiently trained men suit- 
able for agricultural and forestry work in 
the tropics, but they now found great com- 
petition for the higher posts in men with 
University degrees, but as one with a wide 
kuowledge of affairs he was assured that 
no university or college could take the place 
of Kew as a training ground for such 
pioneer work as they had accomplished. 

Mr. W. Norman Sands, who has served for 
many years in the West Indies and is now 
Assistant. Economic Botanist, Federated. Malay 
States, responded to the toast and stated 
that he had met many Kew men abroad 


doing excellent work, and he pointed to one 
case, that of 2,340,000 acres under Para 
rubber in the Malay States, which was due 
to an old Kewite, Mr. Wickham, who intro- 
duced Rubber plants to the east. He was 
glad to know that the Journal was main- 
tained in the same high state of excellence 
as in the past and congratulated Kew оп 
the splendid gathering of its sons at that 
dinner in the “ Empire year of grace '"— 1924. 

The health of the President, Mr. M. T. 
Dawes, was proposed by Dr. Hill, Director 
of Kew, and was accorded musical honours. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 


THE first Annual Meeting of the Orchid 
Club was held at Manchester on June 6. 
The following officers for the session 1924-5 
were elected : —President, Sir George Holford, 
K.C.V.O.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. George F. 
Moore, Hon. H. D. McLaren,. Sir William 
Thom, Dr. F. Craven Moore; Hon Treasurer, 
Mr. J. H. Walker; Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. 
J. Beckton. Mr. A. T. Cussons, Dr. R. N. 
Hartley, and Messrs. W. Morton Jackson and 
F. T. Paul, F.R.C.S., were appointed members 
of the Committee. 

Arrangements were concluded to hold 
meetings on the following dates. October 10, 
November 14 and December 12, 1924; Jan- 
uary 16, February 13, March 13, and May 8, 
in Manchester. and October 21 and April 
(date not fixed) in London. In the Annual 
Report sympathetic reference was made to 
the serious loss which the Club had sustained 


by the death of Mr. Fred Hardy the first 
President. 
AWARDS. 
PREMIER DIPLOMAS. 
Odontoglossum crispum var. Diana. From 


Dr. F. CRAVEN Moore. A magnificent example 
of one of the finest of the imported crispums 
still in cultivation. The flower is 4] inches 
across the petals and of excellent shape. the 
petals being deeply serrated; it is wholly 
pure white except for a yellow flush on the 
centre of the lip. The plant carried a spike 
of six flowers. 

Cypripedium bellatulum  exhims var. From 
F. T. PauL, Esq., F.R.C.S., Caldy. An exceed- 
ingly fine, dark coloured variety. The plant 
bore a twin-flowered spike. The blooms, which 
measured three inches across the petals, are 
of good shape and well displayed, the colour 
of the whole flower is creamy white thickly 
spotted with rich crimson, the spots on the 
broad petals being so thickly set as to give 
an impression of solid colour. 


GROUPS. 


J. Н. WALKER, Esq., Eccles (gr. Mr. G. 
Weaver), staged a magnificent group consisting 
of 75 well-flowered and artistically arranged 
Miltonias. 

Dr. F. CravEN Moore (gr. Mr. C. Branch), 
exhibited a small group of Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas. 

Sir WiLLIAM Тном, Blackburn (gr. Mr. R. 
Williams), showed a small group of Odonto- 


.glossums. 


F. T PauL, Esq., Caldy, staged а small group 
of exceedingly well-grown and well-flowered 
Cypripediums of the Bellatulum section. 


Dr. R. N. Hartley, Pemberton, staged a 
fine example of the scarce Dendrobium 
Deari. 


B. J. Весктох, Esq., lrlams о’ th’ Height 
(gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), showed Dendrobium 
asperifolium, Oncidium  Harrisonianum, the 
beautiful Masdevallia Chamberlainiana, and 
others. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’ : 

FAVOURED with splendid weather conditions, 
between fifty and sixty members of the 
Reading and District Gardeners’ Association 
spent a very enjoyable and educational 
evening in the pleasure grounds and gardens 
of Sherfield Manor, near Basingstoke, by the 





kind invitation of Mrs. J. Liddell, on Thursday, 


June 5. The object of the visit was 
principally to inspect the flowering trees 
and shrubs. "Тһе party was met by Mr. 


A. О. Smith, the gardener, and members of 
his staff. Large clumps of Rhododendrons 
presented à blaze of colour, and the specimen 
trees which came under particular notice 
were weeping Poplars, golden  Elms, blue 
Cedars (Cedrus atlantica glauca) and the 
Guelder Roses (Viburnum Opulus) The 
glass houses were visited, the centre one 
being occupied by Hydrangeas, Pelargoniuins, 
Canterbury Bells, Coreopsis, and the Bottle 
Brush Tree (Callistemon — speciosus), and 
another house was filed with Carnations 
carrying a very large quantity of flowers. 
Other houses are devoted to Melons and 
Cucumbers. The rockery proved exceedingly 
interesting, many of the plants being in full 
flower. The members were kindly provided 
with light refreshments by Mrs. Liddell, who 
said that the second visit of the Society to 
Sherfield had afforded her much pleasure. 


THE TRINIDAD HORTICULTURAL CLUB 
SHOW. 


THE Horticultural Club of Trinidad, British 
West Indies, held its annual show at the 
St. Clair Experiment Station on May 8. 


There was a large attendance of members 
and friends including His Excellency the 
Governor, patron of the Club, and Sir 


Francis Watts, D.Sc., K.C.M.G., Principal of 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
Amongst the members’ classes the one for 


flowering plants was well represented and 
good specimens of Amaryllis, Asters, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Saintpaulias апа 


Verbenas were shown. Two plants of Azalea 
indica, grown from recently introduced plants, 
were exhibited. . 

In the section devoted to Ferns some very 
fine specimens of Gymnogramme sulphureum 
and Adiantum Farleyense were noticed. Both 
these Ferns grow remarkably well in Trinidad. 
Orchids were not so well represented аз 
usual although the individual plants were 
good. Phalaenopsis, Cattleyas and Epidendrums 
were most in evidence, these being either 
grown in baskets or fastened to blocks of 
hard wood. 

Caladiums were the principal feature in 
the class for foliage plants and some pretty 
varieties were shown. The cut flower section 
was not so well filled as last year, due, по 
doubt, to the very dry weather experienced 
for the past three months. 

A novel system of awarding prizes at this 
show and which has now been adopted for 
two years with marked success, is the system 
of judging by popular ballot. All exhibits 
bear a number and members are handed 
ruled ballot cards on which they enter the 
numbers of the entries they consider deserv- 
ing of first and second prizes respectively 
in each class. Prizes are then awarded on 
the majority vote. This system proves very 
attractive to members, who take considerable 
interest in marking their cards, besides 
creating an additional interest in the show. 

In addition to {һе members’ classes there 
were a number of special exhibits, principal 
amongst which was an exhibit of fruit staged 
by the management оё the Goverment Fruit 
Depot, an institution established in Port of 
Spain about eighteen months ago for the 
purpose of encouraging the fruit industry. 
This exhibit comprised Pineapples, Mangos 
(grafted) of the varieties Julie, Peters and 
No. 11; Melons, Papaw, Grape Fruit, Shaddock, 
Tomatos, Cashew, Balata, Melongene, etc. 

Fine groups of flowering and foliage plants 
were staged by the Roval Botanic Gardens, 
also a group of Vanda teres and Ferns. The 
Forestry Department had an interesting 
exhibit of the lesser known woods of the 
Colony and а large series of economie 
products were shown by General Ducharme, 
all of which were derived from his concession 
of land in Venezuela. 
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The Horticultural Olub of Trinidad has 
now been in existence ten years. It has 
4 membership of over 200 and holds monthly 
meetings for the discussion of horticultural 
subjects. The annual show is held in May. 
Included in its activities are the importation 


of plants and seeds for members and a 
small horticultural library. R. Wiulrams, 
Trinidad. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE June meeting of this Society was held 
at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on 
June 3rd, Mr. Robert Fife, president, in the 
chair. 

A paper entitled ‘‘The Rock Garden from 
January to June," was read by Mr. William 
Austin, of Messrs. Cunningham, Fraser and Co., 
Edinburgh. In reply to a question as (to 
the best kind of stone for the construction 
of a rockery, Mr. Austin stated that the 
only kind of stone he had found beneticial 
to alpine plants was limestone, and he gave 
as a proof of this the fact that if two 
plants of the same kind were grown in 
pots, one wedged between pieces of lime- 
stone and the other without it, the former 
made the better growth, 

The exhibits  were:—Tulips, &c., from 
Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., тр. (silver medal): 
Tulips from Messrs. WM. THOMsON AND Co., 
Edinburgh (award of merit): collection of 
alpine plants from Messrs. CUNNINGHAM, 
FRASER AND Co. 

Mr. А. D. Richardson referred to the 
the prominence which had been given 
recently in the horticultural Press to a 
proposal which was to be submitted to the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
by the Councils of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society and several of the 
Scottish provincial societies to set up trial 
grounds in Scotland, and he wished to know 
if the Council of the Royal Caiedonian 
Society had received any request to have 
such trial grounds instituted, and by whom 
they were to be financed. He pointed out 
that when it was instituted, over one 
hundred years ago, the principal work of 
the Caledonian Society was of this nature, 
but owing to financial stress it had to be 
abandoned. Now the Scottish national 
horticultural society, along with some of 
the provincial societies, was inviting thc 
national horticultural society of England to 
come into Scotland and do work which the 


Scottish national апі provincial societies 
were unable to undertake, and over which 
they have no control whatever. He con- 


sidered that such an arrangement would 
place the national society of Scotland in a 
most humiliating position, and as he main- 
tained that this was not merely a matter 
of administration of the affairs of the Society, 
but a question of external policy, the Council 
had exceeded their powers in committing the 
Society to the proposed scheme without a 
mandate from the members; he therefore 
gave notice that if the proposed arrange- 
ment was carried out he would raise the 
question at the annual meeting. In reply 
to the questions, the chairman stated that 
uo request had been received by the Council, 
and that the financing of the proposed 
scheme would have to be undertaken by 
the Royal Horticultural Society 





TRADE NOTE. 


We have received from the makers a 
sample of a new fertiliser known as Plantora, 
said to be a highly soluble manure, and 
recommended, in solution, as a substitute 
for liquid manure. It is said to contain as 
much as 94 per cent. of soluble plant- 
food, and it is claimed by the makers 
that leaves of flowers may be freely 
watered with Plantora without = injuring 
them in the slightest. Other advantages 
claimed for this fertilizer are that it is 
colourless in solution, has no smell, is dry, 
clean and non-poisonous. 
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Obituary. 


Henry Nevard.—The death of Mr. Henry 
Nevard, aged sixty-nine, of Bergholt Road, 
Colehester, occurred (following a stroke) on 
Thursday, May 22. Mr. Nevard was foreman 
to Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick, 
with whom he had been associated for thirty- 
seven years. He was one of the old-school 
of Hose Crowers, a great enthusiast and 
had a thorough knowledge of the old as 
well as the modem varieties of Roses. He 
was well-known to many professional and 
amateur exhibitors, and very highly esteemed 
and respected by all who knew him. The 
deceased leaves a widow and a large family. 
The funeral took place at Myland Church and 
there was an extraordinary large number of 
beautiful wreaths and flowers sent by his 
fellow workers and the numerous friends by 
whom he was much respected and loved. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FAILINO: Н. 6. P. The 
have arisen from one or 
If eelworm is present in 





CUCUMBER FRUITS 
trouble may 
several causes. 


the soil this would be responsible, but 
only those on the spot, who have a 
knowledge of the treatment the plants 
have received could offer an opinion. 
CUCUMBERS DISEASED J. S. D. Your 
Cucumber plants are attacked by the 
collar rot disease, caused by Bacillus 


carotovorus. The plants should be kept 
dry at the collar, for which reason it is 
best to plant both Melons and Cucumbers 
on ridges of soil. Diseased plants that 
have not gone too far may be checked by 
dusting the bases of the plants with a 


mixture of lime, copper sulphate, and 
sulphur at the rate of ten parts of 
slaked lime, two or three parts of 


finely ground copper sulphate, and two or 


three parts of flowers of sulphur; this 
mixture may {һе applied by sprinkling 
with the hand. 


EMPLOYMENT AT THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW: 
Ambitious. For employment at Kew you 
should apply to the Director, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey, who will 
send you particulars and form of appli- 
cation. At present student gardeners 
receive 25s. per week, plus 20s. per week 
bonus; a sub-foreman receives 27s. per week 
in addition to 2ls. per week bonus. Over- 
time duty is paid for at the rate of 
ls. 4d. per hour, and Sunday duty ls. 7d. 
per hour. The cost for board and lodging 
varies considerably, but } may be placed 
approximately at 30s. 

FLOWERS FOR A LEEDS SLUM GARDEN: 
Sister A. Whilst there are & good many 
herbaceous plants which can be grown in 
a Leeds slum garden if the gardener is 
prepared to plant every year, or at least 
every two years, there are comparatively 
few that will persist in living in such 
surroundings. These are Doronicum austri- 
acum, Aconitum Napellus, 
phyllus in variety, Artemisia lactiflora, 
Spiraea Aruncus, Helianthus rigidus (not 
the variety Miss Mellish), Phalaris &rundi- 
naeca variegata (variegated grass), Cam- 
panula persicaefolia and its variety alba, 
Anemone japonica in all varieties, and 
Pyrethrum roseum in variety. German 
Irises and Montbretias will do moderately 
wel. These may be used to give height 
and variety to the flower border and be 
looked upon as permanent plants. The 
best  low.growing — subjects suitable for 
edgings are the common Thrift, mossy 
Saxifrages, London Pride, and the single 
and double forms of Arabis albida. You 
should rely оп bulbs, chiefly Daffodils, 
for spring effects, as it is but rarely that 
Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots withstand 
the winter sutħciently well to make them 





Lupinus poly- 


JuNE 14, 1924. 


worth planting. For a summer display fill in 
gaps with Snapdragons and some of the 
hardiest annuals, of which seed may be 
sown now; Virginian Stocks, Candytuft, 
Godetias, Eschscholzias, and pot Marigolds 


are some of the best of these. If you 
have а sunny wall you may cover it by 
sowing climbing Nasturtiums at the foot 


and even Canary Creeper, which latter 
does not take harm when grown against 
a wall as it does elswhere. Above all, 
remember that, largely owing to deposits. 
from smoke fumes, the soil is sure to Бе 
acid and an application of ground chalk 
at the rate of half-a-pound per square 
yard for the first year and quarter-of.a- 
pound per square yard in each succeeding 
year, should be part of the regular 
cultural routine. You must not expect 
the colours of your flowers to be equal 
to those grown, say, in Roundhay Park. 
for the smoke fumes have definite bleach- 
effects, and blues particularly become very 


washy. 


NAMES OF Puants: Н. W. Athyrium Felix- 


foemina var. Victoriae. ©. S. 1, Pyrus 
Aria; 2, Prunus Padus. M. E. l, Arbutus 
Unedo; 2, Euonymus curopacus; 3, К. 


Thunbergianus B. F. D. l, Arbutus Unedo ; 
2, Viburnum  Opulus var. sterile; 4. 
Veronica Traversii; 5, Cotoneaster Simonsii ; 
6, Spiraea confusa; 7. N. Douglasii; 8. 
Veronica augustifolia; 9, Cotoneaster frigida: 
10, Spiraea japonica; 12. Neillia opulifolia 
var. aurea; 13, [Lonicera tatarica; 14, 
Berberis vulgaris; 15, Deutzia crenata: 
17, Symphoricarpus orbiculatus; 18, Deutzia 


discolor; 19, Diervilla florida var.; 20, 
Forsythia intermedia; 2l, Spiraea Mar- 
garitae. The numbers omitted were so 
blurred that we could not decipher them. 
W. А. X. 1, Chlorophytum elatum var. 
variegatum ; 2, Sedum spectabile; 3, Bill- 
bergia nutans; 4, Tritonia erocata; 5, 


probably a Cordyline species; specime ài 
too serappy for correct determination; 6, 
probably Dactylis glomerata var. variegata. 


TURNING Brown: I. F. The 
not due to organie disease. 
but some wrong cultural treatment, most 
probably inattention to watering. Either 
an excess or deficiency of water at the 
roots would cause the foliage to turn 
brown, or excessive cold may be responsible. 


PALM LEAF 
trouble is 


Peach Mirow: W. Y. and. P. €. The 
"Specimens sent are affected with Peach 
mildew. When first detected the leaves 


should be dusted with flowers of sulphur 
whilst they are damp, or, if the attack 
is serious, the water pipes should Бе 
painted with sulphur when they have 
been made very hot, closing the house 
for an hour or two afterwards, and per- 
forming the operation at dusk. Mildew 
is usually brought about by dryness at 
the roots and a damp atmosphere in- 
sufficiently heated. 


УЕ Мпрем: А. G. This disease is very 
common on vine leaves especially during 
a dull, wet spring such as we have ex- 
perienced. Sulphur, either in the form of 
flowers of sulphur, is generally recommended 
to control this disease. In applying the 
sulphur it is necessary to make soveral 
applications, the first being applied about. 
a fortnight before the flowers open, and 
the second when in full bloom. Other 
applications should be made when the 
fruit is set at intervais of three weeks or a 
month. It is important to apply the sulphur 
when the temperature of the vinery is 
between 302—100? F. as in this tempera- 
ture the fumes which quickly destroy the 
fungus are given off. Excellent results may 
also be obtained by spraying with a 
solution made by dissolving a  halt-ounce 
of potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) in 
one gallon of water. 


Communications еселе. Е. K.—D. 
a . P.—J. B.—O. 


G. H.— 
0.—W. K.— 


b . 


J.J.—H. б. G.—M. I. 
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Wirt the TIGER which 


Plants with characterises their work the 


insecticidal (United States Department 

Properties. of Avriculture have made an 

experimental survey of the 

insecticidal properties of the chief plants 


which have been claimed to be more or 
less toxic to insects.* The results, which 
are due to the labours of Messrs. М. К. 
Mclndoo and А. F. Sievers, provide a 
valuable and succinct body of knowledge 
which will be of great help to subse- 
quent seekers for new kinds of plant 
insecticides. Altogether there appear to be 
some two hundred and sixty-seven species 
of plants, the constituents of which are in 
greater or less degree toxic to insects. The 
curious will find many interesting facts in 
the notes which accompanv the authors' 
list of plant insecticides. Thus, bedsteads 


made of the wood of Aesculus Pavia are 
said never to harbour vermin. The fungi, 
Amanita muscaria (Fly Agaric), апа А. 


pantherina, a Javanese species, are effective 
fly poisons, the former having been used 
in Europe for this purpose for hundreds of 


years. The crushed tops of the Broom, 
Cytisus scoparius, are good for killing the 
larvae of the Cabbage Butterfly, and the 


branches of Eucalyptus Globulus will drive 
mosquitos away from a room. In Texas the 


E U. S. Department of 
1201. March, 1924. 
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latex of Euphorbia marginata and E. bicolor 
is occasionally used to brand cattle, because 
the wounds heal better than those made 
with branding irons. The authors give 
impartially these and many other scattered 
observations and-assertions made by previous 
investigators, but the chief value of their 
work lies in the fact that thev have tested 
all likely plants. among insecticides and 
are therefore in a position to sav definitely 
which among them are likely to be of 
practical use in the control of insect pests. 
They find that only about five per cent. — 
some twelve plants in all— possess insecticidal 
properties to such an extent as to make them 
of any great value. Of this number three 
viz., Chrysanthemum  cinerariaefolium, C. 
coccineum, and C. Marschallii, are used for 
making Pyrethrum or insect powder. The 
authors’ tests indicate that this well-known 
specific when used as a dust proved to be 
effective against five species of aphis and 
also against flies and certain other insects. 
Other powders which showed some measure 
of efficiency are Derris (Derris elliptica 
and D. uliginosa), which kills aphis and 
also fleas on dogs. Extracts of either 
' Pyrethrum” or Derris promise to prove 
effective contact insecticides and are likely 
to compete favourably as to effictency and 
cost with nicotine sulphate. The idea, how- 
ever, that somewhere or other among plants 
are to be discovered more potent insecticidal 
substances may be dismissed once for all, 
although it should be admitted that Yhe 
authors are not without hope that possibly 


among the fish poisons used in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries other useful in- 
secticides may be found. Pending these 


discoveries, however, we would recommend 
all who read this account and have fruit 
orchards under their charge not to neglect 
spraying as soon as blossoms fall with an 
all-round fungicidal and insecticidal mixture. 
The inclement spring has made ìt certain 
that, in many districts at all events, the 
fruit crop will be light. It is particularly 
in such a season as the present that spraying 
is likely to prove a good investment. The 
Bulletin concludes with a list of the publi- 
cations cited and a useful index of botanical 
and common names of the plants referred to. 








Netherlands Chrysanthemum Club. -Tbe 
schedule of the great Chrysanthemum 
exhibition to be held by the Netherlands 
Chrysanthemum Club in Amsterdam on 
October 31 to November 9 next, has just 
reached us. Forty-seven classes are provided 
and several of these are open to all 
countries. The prizes offered are gold, 
silver-gilt, silver and bronze medals of 
values varying in accordance with the 
importance of the class. The officers of the 
Netherlands Chrysanthemum Club are very 
anxious that British growers should exhibit 
at their forthcoming exhibition and they 
hope that raisers will send flowers of their 
novelties to what promises to be one ot 
the largest autumn exhibitions vet held in 
Holland. If two or three British exhibitors 
are prepared to combine their exhibits for 


the purpose of transport, transportation 
costs will be defrayed by the Netherlands 
Chrysanthemum Club, as the Duteh growers 


are especially anxious to. see the English 
novelties, and moreover, if raisers cannot 
spare the time to. attend with their own 


productions, but are willing to send flowers, 
the latter will be unpacked and exhibited 
by tbe officials free of charge. with the 
senders? name attached in every case 
Correspondence should be addressed to Mr. 
C. Thim, 56, van Baarlestraat, Amsterdam, 


American Gladiolus Society. -This 
was founded just fourteen years ago, 


Society 
and it 


CHRONICLE. 
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issued a periodical Bulletin, of which seven 
numbers appeared. — The publication then 
ceased but the Society continued its work 


and the membership appears of late years 


to have inereascd in a remarkably en- 
couraging manner. When the new President 
accepted осе in 1921 there were 279 
members only. |n two years the number 
was brought up to over a thousand. During 
the past six months Mr. John C. Davis, 
the new Secretary, has had the satisfaction 
of seeing about six hundred new members 


added to the roll. The bye-laws have been 
thoroughly and = carefully revised; provisions 
have been made for registering and testing 
іп Official Trial Gardens new varieties of 
Gladioli and for granting certificates to such 
as are found worthy. This and much more 
is being undertaken by the Society as we 
learn from the newly issued Bulletin. The 
first number of this publication bears date 
April, 1924, and it is intended to supply 
members of the Society with it regularly 
and free of cost. A publication of this 
kind is always of interest to the members 
of any Society who live at a distance from 
the headquarters where exhibitions аге held, 
and Бу such means they can obtain a 
general ilea of the work that із being 
done by the Society which they support. 
The new Bulletin. is rather. larger. in form 
than the older one, and its contents are 
consequently in greater quantity and variety. 
In size it is 10} inches by 71 inchee. It is 


enclose l in a stiff, blue paper wrapper and 
has 32 pages of clear, well-printed text. 
As is common with such publications the 
literary matter is mainly of interest to 
members and deals not only with Society 
matters but with culture, registration, ete. 
It is a very promising first number and we 


shall look forward to the pleasure of seeing 
its successors. The Secretary is Mr. John 
C. Davis, 77, South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


British Mycological Society. — The Annual 
Phytopathological Excursion, arranged by the 
British Mycological Society, will take place 
at. Reading on Saturday, June 28. under the 
guidance of Mr. W. Buddin. During the 


afternoon the collection of Wheats and the 
Agricultural Botanie Garden of Prof. J. 
Percival will be visited. Lunch will be 


arranged at the College Horticultural Gardens 
and tea will be provided. Non-members will 
be welcomed, and all those who intend to 
take part in the excursion are asked to 
inform Mr. W. Buddin, 7, Redlands Road, 
Reading, not later than Monday, June 23. 


Primula acaulis x elatior x Juliae.—At the 
April meeting of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Prof. F. E. Weiss, 
D.Se., F.R.S., exhibitel a plant obtained by 
pollinating the hybril between the Primrose 
(Primula acaulis) and the Охир (Primula 
elatior) with the pollen of Primula Juliae, a 
small alpine species with purple flowers, thus 


obtaining a tri-hybril Primula. The hybrid 
P. acaulis x P. elatior is common in nature, 
and except. that. the flowers are borne on a 
scape they resemble in appearance those of 


a small Primrose. The hairy nature of the 
pedicles is inherited as а dominant character 


from the Primrose. The leaves of the 
hvbril — are intermediate in shape and 
distinc tly hairy. Primula Juliae, a trans- 


Caucasian species, was first. described in 1901 


and  introlucel into Englan: і in 1912. It 
has a somewhat —creeping habit, small 
rounded leaves with distinet rel leaf stalks, 


and bears its flowers singly on long pedicels. 


The pedicels and calyx are almost glabrous 
awl oso ds the leaf, with the exception 
of the margin. The tri-hybridl Primula 


weaulis x elatior x Julie, though of larger size, 


has the habit of Primula Juliae, and also the 
almost glabrous character of folage and 
flowers, the tomentose condition of the 
Primrose and its hybrid. having been lost. 
The leaves are larger and more elongate 
than those of P. Juliae, but smaller than 
those of the Primrose and the Oxlip. The 
leaf stalks have distinetly red colouration 
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The Harding Cups for  Paeonies.—O wing 
to the late season the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society has decided that the 
first of the three silver cups presented to 
the Society for Paeonies by Mrs. Edward 
Harding will be offered for award оп 
Tuesday, June 24th, for the best exhibit 
by an amateur of three flowers each of six 
varieties. The Council hopes that as many 
amateurs as possible wil send in entries. 
No charge will be made for space, and 
vases will be obtainable at the Hall. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— luesday, 
June 24: Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees meet (2 days); Bournemouth Horti- 
cultura] Society's show (2 days); Newcastle 
and District Horticultural Society’s lecture. 
Wednesday, June 25: Morley апа District 
Paxton Society’s meeting. Thursday, June 26: 
Royal Botanic Society’s meeting. Friday, 
June 27: National Rose Society’s show in 
Regents Park; Manchester and North of 
England Orchid Society’s meeting. 


‘t Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Paulownia imperialis.—At last Paulovnia 
has flowered in England, and its bloom is 
on our table—sweet as Violets, large as a 
Foxglove, tinted like a Lilac. Mr. Malleson, 
the Royal Gardener at Claremont, has had 
the honour of first compelling this plant to 
produce its charming flowers, which many 
have longed, and none been able, to see, 
except a few who have chanced to be 
present at its blossoming in some continental 
gardens. Possibly our readers do not know 
what Paulovnia is. It may be described as 
a tree with huge roundish green leaves like 
those of a Catalpa. It is hardy, grows with 
great rapidity, and derives considerable 
beauty from its foliage; but it is apt to 
make watery wood, which ripens ill, and its 
blossoms, formed in the autumn, are liable 
to be killed by winter, unless protected by 
Fern leaves, as was the case at Claremont. 
It has been introduced to Europe by the 
Dutch, through Professor Siebold, who has 
figured it in his work on Japan plants, and 
who describes it as a tree from thirty to 
forty feet high and two or three feet in 
diameter, producing a very light white wood. 
Being “one of the most magnificent plants 
of Japan," it was named in compliment to 
Her Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Hereditary Princess of the Low Countries: 
and also because *''its leaf, ornamental with 
three flowering branches, formed the armorial 
bearings of the great hero Taikasama, for 
which reason it is held in high honour in 
Japan." We quote from Siebold, who 
further describes the tree as forming a large 
head, with numerous stout arms branching 
from it at right angles. He says that the 
beautiful fragrant flowers appear (in Japan) 
at the beginning of April, after the leaves 
are expanded. In general size they call to 








mind the noble clusters of our Horse 
Chestnut, loaded with blossoms resembling 
the purple Foxglove in form, size, and 


colour. The tree is reported to grow most 
commonly in the most southern provinces 
of Japan, where it thrives in the valleys 
and on the slopes of hills fully exposed to 
the whole force of the sun. It grows there 
so fast that suckers three feet long became 


from ten to fifteen feet high in the 
Botanical Garden of Decima in the first 
year. Although the plant has been thus 


brought to notice by von Siebold, it was in 
reality well described and figured by 
Kaempfer, more than a century since, under 
the name of Kiri, which it stil bears. 
Gard. Chron., June 23, 1849. 


Publications Received.— Mrs. Bectows Jam- 
making, Preserves, Marmalades, and Pickles 
Illustrated. Ward, Lock and Co., Ltd. 
Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 4. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Manures and Fertilisers. 
By W. Dyke. Edited by T. W. Sanders. 
W. H. and L. Collingridge, 148, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C. Price 4s. net. Forests of British 
Columbia. |By H. N. Whitford and R. D. 
. Craig. Commission of Conservation, Canada. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTIODA ZENA. 


FLOWERS of a very pretty and distinct 
Odontioda raised between Oda. Devossiana 
(С. Noezliana x О. Edwardii) and Odm. 
Pescatorei and named O. Zena are sent by 
Messrs. Cowan and Co., Southgate. They 
disclose singular colour peculiarities. The 
old Oda. Devossiana showed none of the 
purple of Odm. Edwardii, but a very rich 
deepening of the scarlet in ^ Cochlioda 
Noezliana. Used again in the present com- 








FIG, 


bination the dark scarlet of Oda. Devossiana 
vanishes and the shape and marking of the 
hybrid are nearly like a heavily blotched Odm. 
Pescatorei. The flowers have a white ground 
heavily marked with dark claret-purple on 
the inner two-thirds of the segments; the 
tips and margins are pink. 


ONCIDIUM PAPILIO. 


THE Butterfly Orchid invariably arrests 
attention when flowering in a private or 
trade collection or when staged in a group 
at an exhibition. The species is not seen 
so frequently as it used to be, probably 
owing to the lack of importations in recent 
years, consequently the wonderful variety, 
Atlas, exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth and 


LE. 


161.—IRIS CHRYSOGRAPHES 
R.H.8. Award of Merit, June 11 (вее p. 367). 
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Co, at the Chelsea Show, was greatly admired 
As already recorded in these pages this 
variety obtained an Award of Merit. Although 
O. Papilio shows variation in form and 
intensity of colour, the variation is within 
small limitations, hence the unusual attrac- 
tiveness of the variety Atlas, in which the 
labellum is developed to an unusual size. 
Apart from its flowers, the plant is attrao- 
tive by reason of its stiff, mottled, purple 
and green leaves, one of which is borne at 
the apex of each compressed, orbicular and 
usually purplish pseudo-bulb. Reference to 
the figure of this species in the Bot. Mag., 


VAR. EPAULETTE. 


t. 2795, shows a somewhat poor form, but 
there is the following interesting note at 
the end of the description :—'* From the stove 
of the Glasgow Botanic Garden, to which 
the plants were liberally communicated by 
the late Baron de Schack, from Trinidad. 
The species blossomed in 1826, and again 
in June, 1827. It is among the most singular 


апа most beautiful of the extensive parasitic 


family with which our hothouses are now 
so abundantly stored, and is well named 
Oncidium Papilio by Mr. Lindley.” 

The plate is dated January 1, 1828, and 
it is of more than passing interest to 
observe that the difference between a 
parasitic and an epiphytic plant was not 
fully recognised about а hundred years 
ago. 


B 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., 
Gatton Park Reigate. 

Dendrobium.— The evergreen section of 
Dendrobiums which includes D. thyrsiflorum, 
D. chrysotoxum, D. densiflorum апа D. 
Farmeri, should be kept cool, and the 
roots maintained on the dry side after the 
plants have done flowering. Any necessary 
re-potting or re-surfacing should be done so 
soon as fresh roots develop from the bases 
of the young growths. These plants should 
not be subjected to root disturbance until it is 
really necessary, as they flower much more 
freely in a root-bound condition than when 
afforded a liberal rooting space. Specimens 
showing signs of deterioration should be 
removed from their receptacles, the old soil 
shaken from the roots and the plants potted 
afresh. Ample drainage should be provided 
and the compost pressed firmly round the 
base of the plant. Equal parts of Osmunda- 
fibre and Sphagnum-moss form а suitable 
rooting medium. After  re- potting, the 
plants should be placed in ап ordinary 
plant stove, or in the warmest Orchid house, 
where they should remain during their 
growing period, and afforded liberal supplies 
of water at the roots. When the season's 
growth is completed the water supply should 
be reduced gradually &nd the plants rested 
during the winter in & cool greenhouse, or 
& house of & similar temperature. 


Odontoglossum  citrosmum.—As plants of 
this species pass out of flower any necessary 
re-potting should be attended to. If the 
compost is decomposed the plants should 
be taken out of their pots, all the old 
rooting material shaken from them, the 
dried roots cut away, and potted afresh in 
comparatively small pots or pans. Perfect 
drainage and firm potting are essential. 
Specimens that are in receptacles of sufficient 
size for the present season’s growths need 
not be disturbed if the compost is in good 
condition, but a little of the soil may be 
removed from the surface and fresh compost 
"substituted. The plants should be grown in 
a light position in a house having an 
intermediate temperature, and watered 
sparingly until the new roots have become 
active; the compost should be kept moist 
by overhead sprayings. After the season's 
growth is finished this Orchid should be 
afforded a long season of rest under drier 
and cooler conditions. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By W. AUTON, Gardener to Viscount ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 

Anemones.—Where these plants are raised 
from seeds another sowing may be made 
now even if а good stock of plants is to 
hand from the earlier sowings. By this 
arrangement the flowering period will be 
prolonged and frequently very fine blossoms 
result from sowings made this month. 


Aquilegias.—Secds of Aquilegia sown in 
the open ground so soon as they are ripo 
will germinate quickly and the scedlings 
make strong plants by tho autumn; they 
will withstand the winter without protection. 


Lawns.—-Abnormally heavy crops of grass 
are general, and mowing should be regularly 
carried out as often as necessary, which in 
some cases may be every fourth or fifth 
day. Where hand machines only аге used 
occasional rolling when the  lawns are 
moderately moist will be necessary to keep 
the surface consolidated, but motor-mown 
stretches will receive suflicient rolling in the 
operation of mowing. 
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Border Carnations.—Beíore they are too 
far advanced in growth the flower spikes 
of border Carnations should be staked neatly 
and the necessary disbudding carricd out. 
The various Pinks and Dianthus Allwoodii 
are beautiful plants which are easily propa. 
gated from cuttings. Where large quantities 
are required & cold frame should be prepared 
for them. Inserted in light, sandy soil and 
kept shaded for & few weeks the cuttings 
will root freely, when they may. be gradually 
exposed to light and air, until finally the 
lights are removed entirely. 


Brompton Stocks. — For producing a fine 
display of flowers in May and June these 
Stocks are invaluable, but a long period of 
growth is needed and seeds should be sown 
not later than midsummer. Sow in а cold 
frame, but immediately germination has taken 
place ventilate the frame freely and remove 
the lights entirely at an early stage to 
ensure sturdy, short-jointed growth. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Early Pot Fruit Trees.—Aíter the fruit is 
gathered from pot trees and the latter 
hardened gradually the trees should be placed 
out-of-doors in a partially shaded position 
for & short time. Afterwards they may be 
stood fully in the open to complete the 
ripening of the young wood. Plunge the 
pots in a bed of coal ashes to about half- 
way up the receptacles to prevent them 
being blown over by the wind. See that 
the roots are well supplied with water or 
dctrimental results may follow. Trees that 
have matured good crops of fruit and have 
been fed with liquid manure or other 
stimulant, should have the amount of 
fertiliser gradually reduced, but it is not 
advisable to discontinue the use of a liquid 
stimulant for some time, to help to build 
up good wood for next season’s crop. Where 
the trees have been attacked with red spider 
they should be sprayed with an insecticide 
to keep the pest in check. On all bright 
days the trees should be syringed vigorously 
in the evenings. 


Peaches.—Trecs in the early Peach house 
that have been cleared of fruit should have 
plenty of fresh air both night and day and 
be syringed vigorously twice daily for some 
timo to come to keep the foliage clear of 
pests. Old trees that have carried heavy 
crops should receive frequent supplies of 
manure water, and at no time should the 
border be allowed to become dry. Much will 
depend on next season's crop how the trees 
are treated when & heavy crop hus been 


'taken from them, therefore regular attention 


must be given with regard to watering and 
feeding to assist tho proper ripening of the 
wood, and to build up the buds for next 
season's crop. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By К. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Disbudding.—Whero time can be spared it 
is advantageous to attend to all fruit trees 


that requiro stopping, pinching back the 
sub-latcrals or side growths to three or four 


buds while the wood is young. Secondary 
growths will develop later, and these may 
bo pinched back to опе eye. Doing 


this as growth is mado does not check the 
trecs so much as when a wholesale pruning 
is done in late July or August, and it 
throws the strength into the fruit, which is 
the point to be aimed at, and also allows light 
and air to enter all parts of the trees. 
The leaders required for extension may be 
left for some time, as they promote healthy 
root action. Where trees are thickly set 
with fruits, they will also require attention, 
and so soon us the best fruits can be decided 
on, the others should be picked off, leaving, 


in the case of Apples and Pears, one or 
two at each station. Care should be taken 
if the fruit is required for exhibition to 
leave those best placed to receive all the 
sun and air possible. 


Cherries.—Both Sweet and Morello Cherries 
promise good crops, and no time should be 
lost in getting the nets placed over the 
trees. If a framewood of thin wood can be 
placed in front of the tree about eighteen 
inches from the wall, and the nets hung 
over this, it will be much more convenient 
than when the nets are hung closely to the 
wall, and will also ward off attacks oí 
birds better. Trees having very large foliage 
should have a few of the leaves picked oft 
if they shade the fruit from the sun. No 
harm will result, and the fruit will be of 
much better flavour. Also remember to water 
the trees well as the fruit is swelling. as 
this wil greatly add to their size and 
flavour, and if diluted manure water can be 
given so much the better. Pinch the 
laterals to two or three buds and take the 
tips off the leaders when they have finished 
growing. Young wood, well matured, usually 
produces the finest fruit, апа sufficient 
should be trained in to furnish the wall. 


Gooseberries.—W here the bushes are fruit- 
ing thickly the smaller berries should be 
gathered and used for tarts or bottling, 
thus relieving the bushes and allowing those 
left to attain to a larger size. Some of 
the non-fruiting growth may be removed to 
allow sun and air to reach the centre of 
the bushes. 


Hoeing.—This is a most important opera- 
tion in connection with fruit-growing, and 
every effort should be made to keep the 
surface soil loose and friable. This will 
prevent the ground from cracking should 
the weather prove hot, and greatly stimulate 
the trees. Where manure cannot be obtained 
for mulching, the hoe should be used con- 
stantly and this will almost answer the samo 
purpose in keeping the soil below moist. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations. — Careful 
attention in the matters of stopping and 
timing of the plants which are being grown 
for next winters flowering must be con- 
tinued during the next two months. The 
actual operation of stopping is a simple one, 
but careful and considered judgement on 
the part of the grower, is required as to 
when the growth should be stopped. As 
the object is to ensure а continuous 
supply of flowers throughout the winter and 
spring, and bearing in mind that from the 
time of the actual stopping of a growth at 
least three to four months must  clapse 
before the resultant side growths will flower, 
it is obvious that the stopping should be 
done regularly and at short intervals. It is 
well to examine the plants at least twice a 
week and to stop any growths which 


are 
at the right stage, that is when four or 
five pairs of fully developed leaves can be 
left on the treated growth. It will be wise 


also not to stop more than one growth on 
tho same plant at ono time. 


Ceratostigma |. Willmottiana.— This 
tively new plant has deep bluo flowers. 
It is almost hardy (planted outside against 
a south wall here, it has safely come through 
last winter) and is also worth growing in 
pots for the conservatory. It is very easy 
of cultivation; cuttings strike very readily 
and, unlike Plumbago capensis, it can he 
grown in full sunshine. 


Malmaison Carnations.—Immediately after 
the young plants have flowered, or in fact 
during the flowering period, it will be wise 


compara- 


to select the plants from which it is 
intended to securo layers for next year's 
stock, to mark them and to take away 
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weak and superfluous growths with a view 
to obtaining the best possible material for 
layering. It will be well also to select the 
plants which will be required for potting 
on after flowering, so that special attention 
may be given them to prevent possible 
checks, against the time when it will be 
convenient and desirable to afford the plants 
larger pots. | 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By WALTER Y. STAWARD, Gardener to Mrs. JOHN FEENEY, 
The Moat, Berkswell, Warwickshire. 
Leeks.—As soon as time will permit after 
this date the main batch of Leeks should 


be planted in well-manured ground. A 
suitable method to follow when dealing 





with a large quantity is to draw lines 18 
inches apart and then make holes with a 
dibber wide enough and deep enough to 
accommodate the bottom part of the plants. 
A distance of 10 inches to 12 inches between 
the plants will be sufficient. Where early 
Leeks are being grown for exhibition pur- 
poses every attention should be given the 


plants to keep them free from weeds. The 
use of а quick-acting soluble fertiliser 
occasionally and plenty of water at the 
roots are necessary to obtain the finest 
specimens. 

Brussels Sprouts.—'he carliest plants of 
Brussels Sprouts require attention. All weeds 
should be destroyed and plenty of soil 
drawn up to the plants to keep them 


steady in the ground; any plants that 
inclined 
stake. 


are 
to fall over should be secured to a 
Later batches may still be planted. 


Aubergines.—Seedling Aubergines are ready 
for their final potting, receptacles 8 inches 
or 9 inches in diameter being suitable. The 
soil -should contain well-rotted manure and 
& quantity of wood ash. Pot the plants 
fairly firmly and water them carefully, also 
syringe them at least once a day to keep 
the foliage clean. 


BULB GARDEN. 





THE WEATHER AND MAY.FLOWERING 
TULIPS. 


THE note contributed by №. on page 335 
(June 7) about the behaviour of May-flower- 
ing Tulips in his garden this year interested 
me. I grow many thousands, and for a 
long time my gardener and I congratulated 
ourselves that we had never seen them look 
better. Even now, after all they have gone 
through, the foliage is remarkably free from 
fire. With the exception of Inglescombe 
Yellow all N.'s blooms seem to have 
suffered from the buffeting of the rain and 
wind and to have been below par. Such 


FIG. 162.—CHYDRANGEA ELMAR. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, June 11 (see p. 


867). 


has not been my experience. I could have 
shown him a bed containing probably about 
850 bulbs in ten varieties which with one 
exception were, as the expression goes, “а 
picture." I never wish to see finer flowers, 
and until an extra heavy fall of rain, 
mixed with sleet and hail, came, they looked 
fine. This was not our experience every- 
where. In certain parts blooms suffered 
badly and soon became, as a lady visitor 
expressed it, ''afflicted with measles.” Why 
should there be such a difference within a 
hundred yards? I think because the badly 
affected blooms were more exposed to the 
north wind than the good ones, and 
also because the good ones were on ground 
which had had no Tulips on it for two 
years. I feel sure that wind in some 
mysterious manner is very detrimental to 
Tulips, and further that it is a “bene esse " 
to plant Tulips on new ground as often as 
is possible. I would like to know if  N.'s 
Inglescombe Yellow were on new ground or 
not. With regard to size, the large majority 
of our varieties were not up to the mark. 
They were distinctly small This is no 
doubt the result of the repeated night frosts 
the plants experienced long after such 
nightly visitations should have ceased. At 


the same time all the beds looked very 
healthy, with the exception of one spot 
about twenty yards by twenty yards which often 
suffers because it is just where the north 
wind appears to hit us the hardest. 

The behaviour of Tulips is one of the 
many things по grower. сап understand. 
I think the general opinion is that the 
dark varieties suffer more than others in a 
bad season. I was very surprised to find 
that a big patch of Moralis, planted between 
Teddy, Melicette, and Petrus Hondius, was 
the last of the quartette to ‘get the 
measles." Had it been the first to go it 
would have seemed more natural. 

In ordinary years the lasting of Tulips 
partly depends upon their power of closing 
up in dull, rainy weather, for it is seldom that 


the season, from the opening of the first 
earlies until the final bow of Sprengeri, is 
quite rainless. This was very pronounced 
when I had a big trial of early yellows in 
1922. A day's rain came. АП suffered 
more or less except my favourite Prince de 
Ligny. This year, too, why did the Darwin 
Fanny remain good so long? Because Fanny’s 
closed-up flower is cone-shaped and throws 
off rain. Might not this be one reason for 
N.’s Inglescombe Yellow weathering the bad 
season so well. I have none here this year, 
but if I remember right it is one that 
closes its blooms well. 


With regard to the breaking of stems by 
heavy rain, N.’s expression ‘ beheading them 
out of hand” seems to imply that Jupiter 
Pluvius when he visited his garden came as 
a sort of Lord High Executioner and laid 
about him right merrily. Thank goodness 
he spared us, or else our stems were more 
like Alphonse Karr’s bars de fer and resisted 
his onslaught. There are weak-kneed ones 
which always succumb, like Viking and 
Beauty of Bath, just as Mauve Clair is 
unable to withstand the least rough usage. 

One question I should like to ask is 
whether our highly bred English florists’ 
Tulips are able to go through more bad 
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weather than the Darwins? I am inclined 
to think they are. The substance and 
quality of the petals, which are necessary 
to keep the flowers from “quartering "—that 
is spreading out as in the case of Ingles- 
combe Searlet—appear to enable them to 
withstand rain better than others. І have 
4 couple of instances among our Tulips 
this year which are striking, but in theor- 
ising about this elusive flowcr, ‘‘one swallow 
does not make a summer." Joseph Jacob. 


DARWIN TULIP PRIDE OF HAARLEM. 


I AM glad to seo this fine Darwin Tulip 
so favourably mentioned by you among the 
Tulips at Wembley. It is one of the best 
of these flne flowers and in masses produces 
a splendid effect with its bright carmine 
rose flowers. I saw it in exceedingly fine 
condition in a north country garden some 
years ago, a great broad band filling the 
centre of a border near old fruit trees. 


The Tulip had been there for some years 
and had never been lifted unless for division 


to extend the band in the border. It had 
increased splendidly and from а few bulbs 
originally purchased had = multiplied into 
hundreds. Seen on a bright day it looked 


really superb; and there are few who know 
and grow it who are ready to admit that 
there may be a better of its colour. Pride 
of Haarlem is now cheap and it is not 
beyond the means of the vast number of 
admirers of the Tulip to plant it in. quantity. 
S. Arnott. 
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CHOICE HELIANTHEMUMS. 


CERTAIN species of Sun Roses always 
assort their individual distinctiveness in the 
rock garden. One of these is H. umbel- 
latum which, when out of flower, looks 
more like a little Rosemary bush than a 
Sun Rose, the leaves being linear, about an 
inch long and dark green with whitish 
under surface. It is often the first of the 
Helianthemums to bloom and the pure 
white, cup-shaped flowers, with a slight 
yellow stain at the base of each petal, are 
very effective against the deep green leaves. 


H. umbellatum also has a much more 
upright habit than the majority of its 
kind; it attains a height of about eighteen 


inches. Though known to our gardens for a 
large number of years this remarkably 
distinct Sun Rose is far from common in 
cultivation. 

I consider H. alyssoides the best of 
more prostrate, sclf-coloured yelow species. 
[t makes a dens», broad mat of more or 
less prostrate branches, and seldom grows 
much above one foot high. The plant is 
clothed with downy, grey-green leaves. It 
commences to bloom in May and continues 
in flower all the season. The blossoms, 
often one-and-a-half inch across апа borne 
in a branching, terminal corymb, are a 
glowing yellow апа singularly beautiful. 
With similar grey foliage but а looser, 
more straggling habit, and а stature of 
nearly three feet, the lovely H. formosum 
may always bo recognised by ite wreaths of 
large, bright yellow, saucer-shaped flowers, 
each petal having a conspicuous chocolate 
blotch at the base. This admirable species 
is ono of the hardiest of these Mediter- 
ranean Sun Roses and a most useful shrub, 
being well adapted for massing on sunny 
banks, for the rock-garden or dry wall. 
It is also one of the easiest of its class to 
propagate from cuttings. Equally beautiful is 
the charming  self-.coloured variety, H. f. 
unicolour, the blooms of which are rather 
more cupped in shape and pure yellow 
throughout. In all other respects this form 
з practically a replica of the type. 

Of a stiffer, more upright and whippy 
growth, H. halimifolium із a species of the 
samo class as the foregoing and one which 
makes a delightful group. The bright 


the 
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yellow flowers, with а narrow, purplish- 
brown mark on each petal, which forms a 
ring at their base, stand clear above the 
grey foliage оп erect,  slender-stemmed 
panicles six inches to eight inches in length. 

Close to this species is the better-known 
H. algarvense (syn. ocymoides), one of the 
prettiest of this section of the Sun Roses. 
The crimson buds are very effective, as in 
the preceding species, and whilst the flowers 
are much like those of the latter, the 
blotch on the petals is broader and thus 
more distinct. I find that both H. halimi- 
folium and H. algarvense are the better 


for having the taller and older branches 
cut-out to the base every year or two, 
this treatment keeping the bushes more 
shapely and rendering them less liable to 


be worked loose or broken by wind. 

H. lunulatum is one of the most delightful 
of all rock-garden shrubs for & sunny place 
in stony soil. It makes a compact, rounded 


bush about eight inches in height, the 
numerous slender branches being — clothed 
with very small,  oval-pointed, — pale-green 
leaves, silvered with a few silken hairs 
When young. The bright yellow flowers, 
about  half-an-inch in width and — borne 
profusely through all the summer, may be 


distinguished from those of all others by 
the tiny orange crescent at the base of 
each petal. This species, though it appears 
to be reasonably hardy, is apt to lose most 
of its foliage in winter, but it makes a 
speedy recovery in genial spring weather. 


Of H. vulgare and the numerous Sun 
Roses of garden origin very much may be 
written. ‘These elegant and = floriferous little 


plants constitute one of the most invaluable 
groups of rock-plants we possess. They are 
hardy, easy of cultivation, extremely showy 
and they flower profusely from April to 
July. Though generaly regarded as subjects 
for poor, hot soils, I find that these Sun 
Roses, growing in such a medium, are 
benefited by old cow manure in the soil 
and applied in the later summer as a top- 
dressing. This manure gives increased vigour 
to the plants, a longer flowering season, 
larger flowers, and it helps indirectly to 
ward off mildew. 

H. Tuberaria is totally distinct 
the preceding since it consists of а mat of 
prostrate, Plantain-like leaves, ribbed and 
glossy, above which rise short, flowering 
stems that bear large, yellow — blossoms. 
Damping-off in wet weather in winter is 
the only trouble which seems to beset this 
interesting Sun Rose, but it will generally 
survive on a sunny and sheltered sloping 
ledge with a root-run consisting mainly of 
chips and old mortar or lime-stone. H. 
obtusum is said to be a plant of somewhat 
similar description, with white flowers, but 
I have had no experience with this Sun 
Rose. A. T. J. 


CAMPANULA PLANIFLORA. 


UNDER the name of Campanula nitida 
alba, the white variety of Campanula plani- 
flora was exhibited in the group of alpines 
shown by Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons. at the 
recent Chelsea Show. It is seldom that any 
of the forms of C. planiflora are exhibited 


from all 


now, and we do not frequently meet with 
them in many rock gardens, although at 
one time, when there was less choice, 


C. planiflora was to be observed in the 
comparatively few good collections of Alpines. 

At that time the plant was generally 
known in gardens as C. nitida. 

I am acquainted with four varieties of 
this Campanula, and I have heard of a 
fifth, although I have not met with it in 
flower. The type is a neat little plant with 
thickish, glossy, hardish leaves and spikes of 
open flowers resembling those of C. latiloba 
(C. grandis of former days) but smaller. The 
colour is a good blue and the spike is 
generally from six inches to nine inches 
high, though rarely we may see it as much 
as twelve inches. The flowers of this plant 
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are single. The white variety, C. planiflore 
alba is also single, and is a delightful little 
plant. 

There are two or three double forms, with 
the blooms curiously invested with extra 
segments. One has blue flowers like those 
of the type, and the other is white with 
the same formation of flower. I have never 
seen these double forms, respectively called 
C. p. fl. pl. and C. p. alba fi. pl. so tall as 
the singles. There is said to be a paler blue- 
flowered «double variety. This plant comes 
fron North America and is believed to be 
& true species. 

The late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod informed 
me that he had raised a similar plant from 
seeds of C. persicifolia, but there is probably 
a mistake in this. However this may be, 
it is a pleasing little alpine and not now 
plentiful. Although quite hardy, it should be 
propagated by division occasionally, as 1^ 
have seen old plants die off without apparent 
cause, An open soil of loam, sand, and 
leaf-mould suits C. planiflora. I consider that 
it likes a little shade. S. Arnott. 
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OSTROWSKIA MAGNIFICA. 


Nering the rare Ostrowskia magnifica 
offered in a catalogue the other day, and 
knowing the difficulties others, as well as 
myself, have had with this plant, I thought 
I would turn to what the late Mr. Reginald 
Farrer said of it with & view to finding out 
if there was a more excellent way of treating 
it than is generally adopted. What was my 
surprise to observe directions that seemed so 
extraordinary that they are worth paraphras- 
ing, at least for the benefit of those who 
may desire {о possess and to succeed with 
this plant, which, when in perfection, justifies 
its specific name of “ magnifica." 


My first acquaintance with O. magnitica 


was, J think, some thirty years or more 
ago, when 1 met with it in the garden of 
a devoted and wealthy admirer of hardy 


flowers, who was always on the look-out for 
something fair or unusually fine. He had 
acquired. his plant. the preceding year and 
had flowered it then. When I saw it the 
following spring И had made its growths 
early, and as there was some danger from 
late frosts, it was protected by а handlight 
at night to save it from injury. But it 
never flowered again in that garden although 
it was in a sunny place and was kept for 


some years in the vain hope of seeing it 
flower once more. But with that good 
friend the hope of its flowering was not 


one which sprang eternal, and ultimately O. 
magnifica was cast out ignominiously as a 
cumberer of the ground. I was not daunted, 
however, and secured specimens twice, but 
all mv efforts to grow and flower the plant 
have been in vain, even in sunny, sheltered 
places, in light soil. Farrer advises us to 
get “large trunks as thick as our arm”; 
to ram the surface of a deep, sloping bed 
of limy loam in full sun until it is “as 
hard as а threshing-floor." Then we are to, 
take a crowbar and to make a hole wide 
enough and deep enough to hold the trunk 
of the Ostrowskia, to fill up the hole, tread 
the soil firmly and then to leave the plant 
alone. We are told that it will continue to 
throw up its leaves and flowers untended. 
It is all so simple to read, but one is not 
too sure that the method will succeed every- 
where. But it is worth trying, and even 
though the Ostrowskia is not a fascinating 
object after it flowers, we would welcome 
its glaucous leaves and big, balloon-like blue 
flowers in their time—June or thereabouts. 
It would be of general interest to hear 
the experience of others who have tried this 
beautiful plant and who have induced it to 
bestow upon them its attractions. The finest 
plants | have ever seen were in а warm 
border in front of a greenhouse and in good 
loam. S. A. 
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DIMORPHOTHECA 


THE beautiful South African Composite, 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, with brilliant, 
orange-coloured flowers, is very useful for 
greenhouse decoration as it is a quick grow- 
ing plant and soon produces its blooms. 
There is no need to sow seeds during the 
autumn, as it grows and flowers quite well 
from seeds sown early in the new year. 
This is a great advantage as it does away 
with the difficulty of bringing seedlings safely 
through the dull, sunless days of winter. 
Lack of sunshine and good light in winter 


is the bane of all the sun-loving South 
African plants. 

Seeds should be sown thinly in pans or 
boxes placed in a cool greenhouse. When 


large enough to handle the seedlings may 
be pricked off into boxes, or, if so desired, 
placed singly in 48-sized pots, in which they 


can be flowered. If larger specimens are 
required four plants may be grown in a 
six-inch pot. The plants must have timely 


support with slender sprays of Hazel or 
similar material. The whole secret of the 
successful cultivation of this plant lies in 


careful watering and perfectly cool cultural 
conditions at all times, with free exposure 
to light and air. Dimorphotheca aurantiaca 
is ideal for a small, unheated greenhouse. 
In addition to the type there are now quite 
a number of varieties with flowers of various 
shades of  yellow-salmon, buff and tinted 
white. 

D. pluvialis (Cape Marigold) a hardy annual, 
with white flowers, tinted violet on the 
outside of the petals, may be successfully 
grown under the same conditions as advised 
for D. aurantiaca. 


I.CCREMOCARPUS SCABER. 


Тнв climber, with its beautiful, tubular, 
orange-coloured flowers, is really a perennial, 
but for the present purpose may be regarded 
as an annual. It may be raised from seeds 
sown early in the year, in slight heat, and 
will flower the same season. It is a quick- 
growing plant and its successful cultivation 
presents no- difficulty as it grows freely in any 
good potting compost, and may be grown either 
in large pots or planted out in the con 
servatory. 

Eccremocarpus scaber may also be planted 
out-of-doors; in the southern counties it is 
hardy when trained against a warm wall. 


ESCHSCHOLZIA CALIFORNICA. 


Or this showy plant there are now many 
beautiful varieties, but unfortunately it is 
not generally regarded as suitable for pot 
culture owing to the mistaken idea that 
seedlings cannot be successfully transplanted. 
This is a mistake, as young seedlings may 
be pricked off by a skilled cultivator. Five 
or six seedlings should be transferred direct 
to their flowering pots, 48’s being a suitable 
size; the seedlings may afterwards be reduced 
to three in a pot. 

If desired the seeds may be sown direct 
into the flowering pots and {һе seedlings 
afterwards thinned to the required number, 
Careful watering is necessary at all times, 
and as Eschscholzias are sun loving plants, 
they must have at all times full exposure 
to light and sunshine. They are best grown 
in соо], airy pits, and kept well up to the 
roof glass. Eschscholzias are especially well 
suited for small, unheated greenhouses. 

There are now many charming forms which 
in trade lists are given varietial names. The 
colours vary from ivory -white and buff 
through varying shades of rose, yellow, orange 
and scarlet to claret and ruby-red, while in 
some varieties the outside of the petals is 
a different colour from the inside; in others 
again the petals are fluted or frilled. J. 
Coutts. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


RHODODENDRON BRACHYANTHUM, 
FRANCH. 

AMONG the many new and distinct Rho- 
dodendrons introduced from China during the 
past twenty-five years R. brachyanthum 1з 
exciting more than ordinary interest among 





Rhododendron enthusiasts. It was first 
recorded by the Abbé Delavay in the 
mountains of  'lsang-chan, near Tali, in 


F1G, 


Yunnan. For its introduction we are indebted 
to Mr. George Forrest, who found it during 
the summer of 1906 growing on the eastern 
flank of the Tali range at an altitude of 
10,000 to 11,000 feet in Western Yunnan. 
His collection number is 692 F. 

R. brachyanthum is an evergreen shrub 
described as growing two feet to five feet 
high. The oblong lanceolate leaves are опе. 
to one-and-a-half inches long and a half to 
three-quarter inches wide, probably a little 
larger on older specimens, deep green above, 
glaucous beneath, with a short leaf stalk. 
The sulphur-yellow flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branchlets in а cluster of three 
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or four, occasionally more. The scaly red 
flower stalk is about one inch long. It has 
a conspicuously large, pale green, five-lobed 
calyx, divided nearly to the base, the calyx 
exceeding a quarter-inch long. The broadly 
bell-shaped corolla is about three-quarter 
inch in diameter and length, with five rounded 
lobes one-third the length of the corolla, 
The brownish-red tipped stamens, half-an-inch 
long, just exceed the length of the style. 

A ‘dainty and very distinct addition to 
the cultivated species of Rhododendrons, R. 





163.—CYTISUS SUPRANUBIUS. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, 


June 11 (see p. 367). 


brachyanthum can only be confused with 


R. sulphureum. A. O. 


CYTISUS SUPRANUBIUS. 


THE beautiful fragrant Broom illustrated 
in Fig. 163 is sometimes known in gardens 
as Spartium nubigenum and, although not 
hardy in all parts of the country, may be 
recommended for warm districts, as it is 
one of the handsomest of its tribe. It will 
grow as high as ten feet and the beautiful 
Broom-like habit is very pleasing, whilst in 
May the shoots are crowded with milky- 
white flowers that are sometimes tinged with 
pink. КАР, 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistook Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departmenta, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Mustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss ог injury. 


Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “Gard. Chron.," Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused. communicationa or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hola 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the ITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in_the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 





THE PRESENT AND PAST 
DISTRIBUTION OF RHODODEN- 
DRON PONTICUM. 


НЕ present and past distribution of 
Rhododendron ponticum has for many 
years been a matter of wide interest, 

and ite recent discovery in an area extending 
its known native habitats is one of some 
importance. The species occurs in the south- 
western Caucasus (Colchis or Pontio area), 
from sea-level to 1,800 m. The general 
flora here, on account of the very plentiful 
precipitation, differs decidedly from that of 
the typical Mediterranean Region.* Boissier 
records the species as far west as between 
Nicomedia (Ismid) and Bolu (Boli) in Bithynia 
and Northern Anatolia, and there is a 
specimen in the Kew Herbarium from Mount 
Olympus, in Bithynia, collected by Noé. 
Probably it has a wide distribution from 
east to west in the northern parts of Asia 
Minor. It also occurs in Azerbaijan and in 
the Lebanon, from 1,000 to 2,000 m., as 
the so-called variety brachycarpum, Boiss., 
which cannot be separated from the typical 
plant in а large series of herbarium 
specimens. 

A second area, isolated from the nearest 
locality in Asia Minor by some 1,500 miles, 
is in the south-western and western portions 
of the Iberian Peninsula. The plant occurring 
here was distinguished by  Boissier as a 
distinct species under the name R. boticum. 
Many authorities, however, have not accorded 
it specific rank, and, in any case, it must 
be considered as a closely related derivative 
of the eastern plant or of а common 
ancestor. It occurs in several more or less 
widely separated areas. 1. In the southern 
part of the province of Cadiz, to the west 
of Gibraltar. 2. In south-western Portugal, 





Algarve, Serra de Monchique, Monchique, 
Mount Ко, 903 m., and Picota. 3. In 
northern Portugal, north of Coimbra, in 


Beira, at Oliveiro de Azameis, Caramuls, and 
Agueda. It is also recorded from Adelpheira 
and Loendro, which localities I. have not 
found on the map. 

Evidence accumulated by the study of the 
distribution of other South European plants 
would lead to the conclusion that this is a 
“Tertiary Relict." The phrase is sometimes 
used in a rather vague and inaccurate sense, 


* Radde, 'Grundzüge der Pflanzenverbreitung in den 
r a 1899, in Engler und Drude, Veg. d. 
r , 
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and it is only substantially correct to apply 
it in this case supposing it to indicate that 
our plant had a more continuous area of 
distribution in intere ог pre-glacial times 
than it has now. That this is so is shown 
beyond doubt by the discovery of fossil 
remains in several intermediate localities. 

Apparently the first fossil record is that 
by Sordelli,* who described it under the 
name of Rhododendron sebinense from inter- 
glacial layers іп the neighbourhood of 
Pianico Sellere near Lovere, on the Iseo 
Lake, in northern Lombardy. It has been 
recorded several times since from this same 
neighbourhood.t The best known records, 
however, are those from the  Hóttinger 
breccia, near Innsbruck, whence it was 
originally described by Wettatein.f i 

In this connection, a quotation from W. B. 
Wright, “The Quaternary Ice Age," p. 137, 
seems appropriate. ‘‘The Höõttinger breccia is 
а firmly cemented scree formation, the inter- 
glacial age of which was demonstrated by 
Penck in 1882. It is clearly overlain by 
older moraine and glacial laminated clays. 
As doubt has been expressed as to whether 
the underlying glacial deposits аге really 
older than the breccia, and not thrust in 
beneath them by the ice, it is important 
to note that Penck has now succeeded in 
proving them beneath the breccia in five 
distinct exposures. The plant remains which 
were found in the Ho6ttinger quarries, do 
not lie among the bedding planes of the 
breccia, but traverse them obliquely as if 
suddenly overwhelmed. Of the forty-two 
species determined with certainty four are 
new, but possess near relatives among living 
plants. All the reet are still living, not a 
single one being known from the Tertiary. 
Of these, thirty of the species live at 
present in the neighbourhood. Of the 
remainder, Rhododendron ponticum and Buxus 
sempervirens are distincly southern. One of 
the new species, Rhamnus hoettingensis, re- 
sembles the southern R. latifolius from the 
Canaries. There is a distinct relationship, 
pointed out by Wettstein to the Pontic 
wood-flora which flourishes about 5° farther 
south, in a district where the mean yearly 
temperature at sea level is at least 3° higher 
than that of the district of Innsbruck. It 
is inconceivable that the Hótting flora could 
flourish where it was found at a height of 
1,150 m. over the sea under present climatic 
conditions. It pre-supposes а mean yearly 
temperature 2° higher than at present. As 
it was found formed between two glaciations, 
each implying a depression of the snow-line 
to the extent of 1,200 m. below the present, 
it affords clear proof of an_ oscillation of 
sufficient amplitude to be be regarded as 
interglacial.” 

Yet another interesting fossil occurrence of 
Rhododendron ponticum is that in the island 
of Skyros, Greece, in the Aegean Sea, east 
of Euboea, described by Gunnar Andersson, § 
from specimens preserved in the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. The 
leaves occurred in a considerable deposit of 
tufa, now situated in the purely Mediterranean 
climatic belt, where the precipitation is 
relatively slight and the long summer dry. 
The tufa is apparently of Quaternary age. 

It would seem evident that considerable 
climatic changes are indicated for a geologi- 


cal recent period by the fossil occurrences 


of this plant, both in Central and Southern 
Europe. A higher temperature in interglacial 
times than that now characteristic of Inns- 
bruck must be postulated to account for its 
presence in the Hóttinger breccia, while its 
discovery in Skyros shows that, at least in 


* Atti soc. ital. dí гс. nat. xxi., 1878. 


+ E. Fischer in Baltzer, “ Beltr. z. Kenntn. d. interglac. 
Ablag.," Neues Jahrb. f. Min., Geol., и. Palaeont., 1896, 
1. Bd. p. 159. Also, Amsler, “‘De la flore interglac. de 
Pianico " in Arch. d. phys. et nat. 4 Periode, t. x. 1900, 


t “Rhododendron ponticum, fossil in den Nordalpen" 
in Süzber. d. k. Akad. Wien, Math.-naturw. Kl. xcvii. 
1888, and “ Die fossile Flora der Hóttinger Breccle’’ In 
— d. k. Akad. Wien, Math.-naturw. KI. Hr., 
1892. 

§ Congr. Geol. Intern., Stockholm, 1910, 
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the northern part of the Mediterranean, for 
some period during the Quaternary age there 
must have been a far greater precipitation 
during the vegetative season than there is 
now. It is possible that this period more or 
less coincided with the glacial and interglacial 
periods of the Alps. 


With the above considerations in mind. 
the discovery of Rhododendron ponticum in 
the Balkan Peninsula is seen to assume 
additional importance. Specimens collected 
by Skorpil have been described by Dr. K. 
Domin * as а new variety under the name of 
var. Skorpilii The localities are given as 
“in districto Malko-Trnovo" and “ prope viam 
inter Midia et Sultan-Bachea," and the habitat 
is described in each case as “in quercetis." 
Malvo-Trnovo (or Malko Tirnovo) is just on 
the Bulgarian side of the Thracian frontier 
and lies at an altitude of 1,312 feet in & 
basin surrounded by steep, stony hills. 
Midia із situated on the Black Sea in 
Eastern Thrace, and  Sultan-Bachea (ог 
Sultanbaghche) lies about eight miles to the 
south-west. This latter area was occupied 
by the Bulgarians for a short time in 
1912 to 1913, but by the Treaty of 
Bucharest (1913) was returned to Turkey. 
After the Great War it was for a time in 
the possession of Greece, and by the Treaty 
of Lausanne has again reverted to Turkey. 
Domin describes his var. Skorpilii as differing 
from the type especially in having long, 
persistent flower-bracts. He acknowledges 
that the species is rather polymorphic and 
the differences are probably of slight import. 
A full Latin description is given. 


In a paper recently received at Kew, 
R. Wettsteinf reproduces an excellent photo- 
graph originally taken by Dr. F. X. Schaffer 
of Vienna in 1902, on the eastern slopes of 
the Istrandja Dagh (or Strandja mountains), 
in a valley near Urgas at about 100 m. 
and showing Rhododendrou ponticum growing 
as undergrowth in a fairly thick wood. 
Urgas lies about ten miles north-west of 
Midia and the locality is thus intermediately 
situated between the two localities given by 
Domin. The photograph is: very clear and 
leaves no doubt that it represents the plant 
as named, growing under natural conditions. 
A brief note concerning Dr. Schaffer’s journey 
was published in the Geographical Journal, 
vol. xx., 1902, 651. He describes the 
northern portion of the Istrandja Dagh as 
consisting of mountains formed of Archaean 
rocks, rising to elevations of 4,000 feet, being 
deeply eroded, and covered with dense 
primeval forest. In the neighbourhood of 
Pineki (or Pinaka, almost due west of 
Midia), the mountains are lower, reaching 
only to about 1,500 feet; they consist of 
ancient rocks rising as inliers through the 
horizontal strata of early Tertiary limestones, 
which more to the northward only form a 
rim around the main mass, but in the 
south extend from the western margin of 
the mountains eastwards so far as the 
Black Sea. With the change of formation 
there occurs a change in the scenery, with 
the appearance of low ridges separated by 
narrow valleys with steep sloping sides. The 
forests have disappeared and the water 
supply is very deficient. 

The above records are tho earliest certain 
ones which I know for the occurrence of 
Rhododendron ponticum їп the Balkan 
Peninsula, but Janka, in a letter which was 
published in the Oesterr. Bot. Zeischr., xxi. 
287-288 (1871), and written from Burgas in 
September of the same year, apparently 
refers to this species. He says that owing 
to lack of time and to his having used all 
his drying paper, he was unable to visit a 
locality, which was pointed out to him as 
three miles distant, for Azalea pontica. This 
was in the neighbourhood of Karnabad and 
must really refer to Rhododendron ponticum 


* Fedde, Rep. spec. пот. regn. veget. xil, 25th July, 
1914, p. 392. 
t Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr., 1018, p. 301. 
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FIG. 164.—WALHAMPTON: 
book of the University of Sofia, vol. xx. 
(1924). Emphasis is laid on the mixture of 


Mediterranean and Pontic plants which occur 
in the formations described. In the mixed 
mesophytic woods, found especially in the 
lowest zones of the valleys, there is a strong 
development of Pontic trees and shrubs, 
Rhododendron ponticum occurring with 
Prunus Laurocerasus, Daphne pontica, Ilex 
Aquifolium, etc. In addition to these, Fagus 
orientalis (in abundance), Epimedium pubi- 
gerum, Smilax excelsa, and Vaccinium Arcto- 
staphyllos also occur in the area, besides 
many interesting herbaceous plants. The 
Strandja mountains are the meeting place of 
the Pontic and Mediterranean floras in 
Thrace. The whole of the north Aegean 
coastal lands and those on the northern 
shores of the Sea of Marmora have an 
essentially similar flora of the eastern 
Mediterranean type, and the floristic divisions 
suggested previous to Stefanoff's work have 
been artificial or inaccurate. It will now be 
agreed that the Strandja mountains, although 
formi a relatively low range, have con- 
siderable botanical importance. Their geo- 
graphical position, orientation, and topography 
have a greater bearing on problems of 








pur distribution than their altitude. W. B. 
urrill, M.Sc. 
ROSA HUGONIS. 
THis free-growing, bushy Rose species 


produces an abundance of single, pale yellow 
flowers, a trifle paler than those of R. 
xanthina. It is best planted as a single 
specimen or in a bold isolated group. As a 
wall plant, it is effective, but is somewhat 
too free in growth for the purpose, and it 
resents extensive pruning. 

Even during the winter, this species from 


Western China is effective іп the warm 
reddish-brown tint of its stems. 
The long sprays of blossoms аге very 


beautiful for house decoration, and especially 
for the dinner table, as they are light and 
graceful. Although the plant is perfectly 
hardy, it is well not to plant it in a 
northern or eastern aspect. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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(SEE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE). 


WALHAMPTON, the beautiful Hampshire 
estate of Viscount St. Cyres, is a place of 
more than usual interest to  horticulturists 





OF HOUSE AND TERRACE. 


and several factors have contributed to its 
unique character, including its possession by 
keen garden lovers in both Lord and Lady 
St. Cyres, a climate so mild as to be 
almost sub-tropical, and its management by 
one of the most skilled gardeners in the 
country. 
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ap ntly a very important house, but this 
old structure was pulled down by Paul 
Burrard, and what forms the centre part of 
the present mansion was erected in 1711. 
The eastern portion was built by Sir Henry 
Burrard Neale in 1815, but long before this 
—in 1784—the pleasure gardens were laid 
out and planted. The views obtainable on 
the side facing the Solent are very enchant- 
ing; the water appears as a silvery streak, 
with the Isle of Wight beyond, the higher 
ground of this favoured island being plainly 
discernible in almost all weathers. The 
proximity to the sea and the southern 
latitude are largely responsible for the mild 
winters this part of the county of Hamp- 
shire enjoys, and fine belts of woodland 


serve to make Walhampton even тоге 
sheltered and cosy. 
Walhampton needed but little attention 


from man to make it a most delightful 
pleasuance, and it is now the home of rare 
and interesting plants, many of which can 
only be cultivated elsewhere in this country 
under glass. To approximate its full beauty 
Walhampton needs to be considered in its 
entirety, for each part falls into an ordinary 
sequence with the others, broad park-land 
with woodland, and these in turn with 
large stretches of water—for Walhampton 
contains во many as three large lakes—the 
water gardens in turn combining well with 
the dressed portions of the grounds and 
their trim kept lawns. 

The visitor, on approaching the mansion, 
finds at once that he is entering a garden 
of an unusual character, for the outer walls 
are covered with a great variety of subjects 
that are but rarely met with out-of-doors. 
Amongst the plants used for wall adornment 
—many of them were in bloom in late May— 
are Hydrangea scandens, Clematis coccinea, 
Viburnum  Henryi intertwined with Clematis 
tanguticus, the yellow flowers of the Cle- 
matis contrasting finely with the bronzy 
foliage of the Viburnum; Distylium race- 
mosum, whose Mulberry-red flowers appear 
to be pressed flat against the evergreen 
foliage: Piptanthus nepalensis in full bloom; 





FIG. 165.—WALHAMPTON: 


The demense is situated on rising ground 


overlooking the Solent, in the village of 
Boldre, about one mile from Lymington, 
eighteen miles from Southampton and the 


same distance from Bournemouth. It has 
been a residence of importance for a great 
number of years, and an old print pub- 
lished in 1680 gives a view of what was 


MERCURY FOUNTAIN AND 


ROSE GARDEN. 


Buddleia auriculata, whose flowers, although 
inconspicuous and somewhat like those of 
the Lily-of-the-Valley, are most deliciously 
scented; Crinondendron Hookeri, Decumaria 
barbara, Ceanothus Veitchianus, and Carpenteria 
californica, and here also I saw the first 
out-door Roses of the season, the beautiful 
pale pink single, Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch, which 
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was trained to one of the pillars supporting 
the entrance gates. 

On a wall facing west a plant of Den- 
dromecon rigidum was covered with ita 
lovely, clear yellow blooms, and in a 
specially favoured nook, growing in ап old 


lead cistern, were plants of Lapageria rosea . 


and its white variety trained high up the 
mansion walls. Near by were fine, healthy 
plants of Salvia Grahamii which flowers from 
July to September; also the interesting 
Lotus Bean, Ceratonia Siliqua, an evergreen 
with beautiful red stems. "These outer garden 
walls on the north side enclose & small 
lawn on which are pyramids of what appear 
on first sight to be perfectly trained Bays, 
but close inspection shows they are Ever- 
green Oaks. But the glory of this part of 
the garden in spring and early summer are 
immense standards of Rhododendrons Alice 
and Cynthia, and there are also two very 
large beds of these same Rhododendrons 
interplanted with Acer palmatum, that grows 
finer here than we have ever seen it elsewhere. 
All the Rhododendrons were flowering mag. 
nificently, but we have seen nothing of 
their kind to surpass these large standard 
trees 


Another bed is filled with a variety of 


Cytisuses, ineluding С. Dallimorei, С. Daisy 
Hill, C. Andreanus, C. biflorus and С. 
venusta, and the fine condition of the 


plants shows that the soil and situation are 
suited to them. This part of the garden 
leads through a very fine Italian Loggia to the 
south front (Fig. 164), with & fine terrace and 
broad lawn, across which is seen in the 
distance the Solent with the Isle of Wight 


beyond. The walls of the mansion are 
furnished with climbing plants in great 
variety, and never before have we seen 


Jasminum primulinum flowering во gloriously 
in the open and the plant at Walhampton 
impels regret that the species їз not hardy 
generally in this country; Clematis montana 
rubens has grown to a great height and so 
has Clematis Lazurstern. 

Other subjects trained or clinging naturally 
to the walls are Rose Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch, 
Buddleia Colvillei, Clianthus puniceus var. 
magnificus, Wistarias, which have grown to 
the top of the tall building, and are 
covered in flowers; Berchemia racemosa 
variegata, with foliage something like that 
of the Japanese  Honeysuckle; Magnolia 

andiflora, ^ Trachelospermum сгосозіотит. 
full of flower buds, which, when expanded, 
are sweetly scented; Polygonum  baldschuan- 
icum, which flowers twice a year; Bignonia 
grandiflora, which has grown forty feet high 


and flowers grandly each year; Magnolia 
conspicua, Actinidia Kolomikta, of which a 


shoot was illustrated in Gard. Chron., May 31, 
p. 313; the plant is some twelve to fourteen 


feet high and as much in width; the 
flowers are small and inconspicuous, but 
very fragrant; а companion plant of 


Actinida chinensis has grown to the extreme 
top of the huilding and is crammed with 
flowers that develop on the base of the 
young wood. This is one of the most 
magnificent specimens of its kind in the 
country and when in flower will be an 
imposing spectacle. 

© Vitus Henryi is included for 
fully variegated foliage, and next to it 
grows the Pomegranate, and next to this 
Plumbago coerulea, which was breaking 
strongly for flower; Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides is another beautiful climber which 
grows here to perfection and Physianthus 
albens not only flowers but sets its fruits, 
several of which were hanging on the upper 


its beauti- 


parts; Solanum jasminoides also finds a 
congenial home on this warm wall. Before 
leaving this part of the gardens mention 


may be made of a very fine Irish Yew on 
the lawn—an immense specimen. Various 
beds contribute to the gaiety of this 
portion of the grounds, and there is also 
a pretty water pool and fountain sur- 
rounded by flagged paths. In summer the 
beds are gay with pink Phloxes, Antir- 
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rhinum Nelrose, and Centaurea, whilst variety 


of shrub foliage gives colour at all seasons. 
A glade leading to one of the lakes has 


wide borders of shrubs on either side, in 
which is planted & woalth of the best and 
choicest flowering and foliage shrubs and 
trees, including many that are seldom seen 
in the open in this country. Skilful planting 
has ensured pleasing colour association, so 


that these borders are interesting at all 
seasons of the year. Some idea of the 


effect may be gained from the list of the 
following plants, which aro only a few of 
those employed: Japanese Maples, that grow 
to a large size and in their fullest per- 
fection; Erica mediterranea, Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus (syn. Cassinia fulvida), Weigelia 
syriaca, Spiraeas in great variety, Berberis 
of many kinds, Azaleas, Bambusa aurea, 
Daphniphyllum glaucescens, Fabiana imbricata, 
Andromeda floribunda, Elaeagnuses of sorts, 
Olearia Forsteri, with yellowish green 
leaves that have a white  under-surface; 
Pyracantha Gibbsii, | Corokia — buddleoides, 
Camellias, Veronica amurensis, which in 
summer has foliage of a lovely golden 
colour; Grevillea rosmarinifolia, and Grevillea 
sulphurea, both of which were finely in 
bloom; Corokia virgata, which was smothered 
with its pretty yellow flowers; Gleditschia 
inermis elegantissirna, Senecio Haastii, S. 
Hunteri, Cytisus praecox, Magnolia Lennei, 
finely in bloom; Eucalyptus cinerea, Sparto- 
cytisus nubigens, with grey-green foliage, 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, Davidia involucrata, 
Magnolia parviflora, Eucalyptus coriacea, 
Pyrus aldenhamensis, in bloom; Pittosporum 
Mayii, large bushes of this plant some 
fifteen feet high being covered with flowers 
from top to bottom; Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, 
which produces its flowers on the hard 
wood ; Laurus salicifolia, | Leptosperinum 
Nichollsii, L. Chapmannii, Lonicera Maackil, 
Beschornevia — yuccoides, several plants of 
which were in flower, the most conspicuous 
part of the inflorescence being the reddish 
bracts; Feijoa sellowiana, whose flowers are 
white outside and blood-red inside; Metro- 
sideroa lucida, Panax ferox, Cordyline Banksii, 


Plagianthus betulinus, which has racemes of 
small grcenish-white flowers, something like 


those of a Spiraea; Styrax Obassia, Hoheria 
lanceolata, very free in flowering; Pittos- 
porum Mayii Silver Queen, Viburnum pyri— 
folium, Colletia cruciata, which was blooming 
on every part of the large specimen, and 
Salvia Candelabrum, which sends up three- 
feet-tall spikes of mauvy-violet flowers. At 
the extreme end of these borders is а lake 
surrounded by trees and planted with Water 
Lilies, Nuphar lutea, and other aquaties. 
The house may be approached from 

part through the vista shown in the 

plementary illustration and known as The 
Pleasaunce. ‘Tho sundial shown in the illus- 
tration occupies a half-way position aud it 
has four faces, enabling the time to be told 
by the sun at all hours when it is shining. 
The borders of herbaceous flowers include a 
great variety of subjects, and when the 
Roses have festooned the supports placed 
for them, the effect will be indeed beautiful. 
G. F. T. 


this 
sup- 


(То be concluded.) 





STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES. 


I HAVE read a second time the amusing 
comments on Standardized Plant Names by 


one of your correspondents, on page 138 of 
your issue for March 8, 1924. We Americans 


are an ignorant and humourless people. We 
know this because we have been told so 
from the British Isles for three hundred 


years. Wo believe it, we admit it, we 
regret it. Yet there are some things to 
which we are inclined to hold fast. For 
example, when the American pioneers a 
century ago penetrated the wilderness to 


the Oregon region they found a native fruit 


Latin 
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that grew in bunches and had the blue 
colour, taste, and edible qualities of а wild 


Grape. Being hungry they ate it and 
they called it the Oregon Grape. When 
Oregon became sufficiently civilized to 


roquire a State flower she adopted this wild 
plant, in appreciation of the beauty of its 
Holly-like foliage, and in commemoration of 
the days of tribulation in the wilderness. 


There is a group of these species, West 
American and East Asiatic, which have 
acquired a place of honour in British and 


American gardens. 
they are not Barberries in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Botanists disagree 
whether their Latin name shall be Berberis. 
Odostemon, or Mahonia. The compilers of 
Standardized Plant Names adopted for this 
beautiful group of shrubs the common name 
“ Hollygrape" because it combined with 
usage a little history and a little sentiment. 
Will not our British cousins accept from us 
this American common name of a group of 


They are not Grapes; 


plants somewhat intertwined in American 
history. 
Your unnamed correspondent is in error 


regarding the name Wisteria. 
botanists use the Latin name Kraunhia in 
place of Wisteria, because Kraunhia was 
published ten years earlier, but Standardized 
Plant Names adopted Wisteria as both the 
Latin name and the common name of this 
genus, because the name Wisteria is 
thoroughly established in horticultural 
usage, 

Standardized Plant Names 
40.000 entries. In choosing 
hortienltural varieties the 
guided by considerations of 
suitability, brevity, and 
cases they gave new English names to 
horticultural varieties bearing complicated 
names, For example, one of the many 
varieties. of Boston Fern previously called 
Nephrolepis exaltata bostoniensis elegantissima 
compacta eristata was rechristened Cockatoo, 


Many American 


contains about 
the names of 
compilers were 
usage, priority, 
accuracy. In some 


to the great relief and joy of admirers of 
the Boston Fern. 
In. the Gardeners’ Chronicle for July 30. 


1921. page 64, is an illustration of a 
beautiful new hardy Fern which had 
received the Royal Horticultural Society’s . 
Award of Merit. The namo given under the 
figure of the new Fern was Polystichum 
angulare  divisiloburn plumosum densum 
erectum! As a member of the nation that 


is sometimes accused of attempting to make 
culture “hum” I submit that British ingenuity 
ought to be able to devise a better name 
than this, something standardized. If there 
is not leisure for the invention of an 
English name that is dignified and elegant, 
may we not hope for something that at 
least is short and snappy? Frederick V. 
Colville, U.S.A. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Plint Industry, Washington. 





CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


THE earliest struck Begonias of the Gloire de 
Lorraine type will require to be shifted into pots 
of small dimensions. They should be grown 
on in an intermediate temperature. Water the 
plants very carefully, using soft water or 
rain water only. Syringe or dip the plants 
occasionally in XL ALL insecticide as 
a preventive of the Begonia mite. For 
late-flowering, cuttings may still be inserted. 
As a succession to the Lorraine type a 
batch of Gloire de Sceaux, with its rich, 
bronze foliage and rosy-pink flowers, is well 
worth growing 

Amongst the best of the hybrid varie- 
ties of Begonias which may be propagated 
now are the following :—Emily Clibran, double, 


salmon; Optima, single, salmon; Scarlet 
Beauty, double, vivid scarlet, and the old 
popular variety, Elatior, semi-double, rosy- 


carmine. C. 
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МК. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
EIGHTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA. 


IIL—AcRoss THE HIMALAYA. 


Two species of Meconopsis grew on the 
alpine slopes below the Nathu La. The one 
first noticed, at about 10,000 feet altitude, 
had already sent up a large rosette of 
yellowish-green leaves, covered with barbed, 
orange-coloured hairs. Some of last year’s 
haulms, from three to five feet high, were 
still erect. On the alpine turf slopes, and 
amongst boulders, between 13,000 ft. and 
14,000 ft. altitude, this plant was abundant. 
It must be M. robusta, the yellow-flowered 
species often grown in gardens under the 
name M. nepalensis—which it is not. (M. 
paniculata seems to suffer the same affront). 
The second species was only met with above 
12,000 ft., and was not so common. There 
was no sign yet of young plants—only last 
year's singled-flowered scapes, one ог two. 
This I think must be M. simplicifolia, a 
plant of fairly wide distribution in the 
eastern Himalaya. 

On March 23 we began the climb to the 
Nathu La, 14,500 ft., in fine weather. This 
pass is not over the main Himalayan range, 
but takes us down into the Chumbi Valley, 
at the head of which lies the Tang La, 
over the Great Himalaya. The Chumbi 
Valley is really the head waters of the 
Ammo Chu, which, like the  Tista, runs 
down to the plains of Bengal апа the 
Ganges. 

I have already stated that tree growth 
ceased between 12,000 and 13,000 feet, but 
on the way up to the Nathu La from the 
frozen lake, we saw thickets of scrub 
Rhododendron, comprising two species. One, 
a bush five to ten feet high, was like R. 
Traillianum—at least the foliage was; it is 
evidently one of the *Lacteum' series. The 
other, a low-growing, gnarled species, scarcely 
rising three feet from the ground, its stout 
branches interwoven, had the under leaf 
surface covered with a loose russet felt; 
evidently one of the *Taliense' series—R. 
Wightii perhaps. Besides these, there were 
stripes and patches of bush, all covered 
with snow — Potentilla fruticosa, Juniper, 
Berberis, Spiraea, and turfy slopes, where 
two species of dwarf Rhododendron formed 
a close carpet. One of these, with rather 
large leaves, very aromatic, was either a 
‘Cephalanthum’ or an ‘Anthopogon.’ The 
other had bristly shoots and leaves, after 
the manner of a ‘Saluenense,’ and a leafy 


calyx; but the three—or four-flowered truss, . 


and the small ovoid capsule took опе to 
‘Lapponicum.’ Yet the leaves, with scattered, 
greenish scales on the upper surface, and a 
very few small red scales on the under 
surface, were certainly not like those of any 
‘Lapponicum’ known to me. 

Above Changu we found a good deal of 
snow, lying three or four feet deep on 
sheltered slopes; and though the great peaks 
were all hidden in cloud the lower peaks 
which surrounded us were white with deep 
snow. It was in fact the depth of winter 
up here. The Rhododendrons all hung their 
closely-curled leaves straight down, and there 
were few signs of spring as yet. Only 
Primula petiolaris, in its most dwarf form, 
still flowered bravely under the lee of some 
rock, almost to 14,000 feet. 

After crossing the Nathu La we were in 
Tibet. The excellent stone-paved causeway 
from Gang-tok to the frontier ceased abruptly. 
We descended steeply through mud and 
snow by a bad path; but it improved lower 
down when, at 13,000 feet, we entered the 
Abies forest. In the afternoon it snowed 
heavily. The alpine valleys of the Nathu 
La are very like those of north-western 
Yunnan, and the type of vegetation met 
with is, of course, the same. Many identical 
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species are found in both. The Himalayan 
valleys, like those of Yunnan, have been 
glaciated, but probably a long time ago— 
they do not show it so clearly as the 
Chinese valleys do. 

Next morning, after a sharp frost, we 
marched on through Fir forest with scattered 
Rhododendron undergrowth, where snow still 
lay deep under the trees; but on the south 
slopes there was more of an open park, 
with scattered bushes—a saffron-yellow Pip- 
tanthus just coming into flower, Cotoneaster 





covered with knobs of rose, pink or white 
blossom, fragrant as Jasmine. Every damp 
gully was sheeted with mauve Primula 
petiolaris (I saw a few white-flowered plants), 
but lower down, on the open sward, Р. 
denticulata was flowering bravely, flush with 
the ground. It varied much іп colour; 
indeed mauve seems to be a very unstable 
colour in the genus—witness the two species 
mentioned, P. involucrata, P.  pulchelloides, 
P. Wardii and others. 

We had to descend 2,000 feet into the 
Chumbi Valley where we found the crags 
more or less forested with Picea and Larch 
(Larix tibetica) above, and with bushes and 
Pine woods below. (A species of Pinus with 
rather large cones and five needles; P. excelsa ?) 

The climate of the Chumbi Valley is much 


ne 


~ 


drier than that of the Sikkim valley, as is 
proved at once by the great change in the 
vegetation, and the substitution of Conifers 
for broal.leavel trees. In the afternoon we 
reached Yatung (10,000 feet), and the cold 
breath of the Tibetan plateau was upon us. 
Next day, in brilliant weather, we rode 
up the rocky valley, past the old Chinese 
wall and the sacked village, passed the 
proud little monastery of Dochen, and into 
the granite glen. Spring was in the air, 
and we enjoyed the scenery. Grey cliffs and 
dun coloured grass slopes, slashed here and 


carpeting the rocks, dwarf Juniper, Rosa 
FIG. 166.—TROLLIUS LEDEBOURI VAR. GOLDEN QUEEN. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, June 11 (see р. 367). 
Moyesii and а lovely, leafless Viburnum 


there with green Pine woods and crested 
with snow, under the turquoise sky, made 
a goodly feast. And then there were the 
dangling scarlet fruits of Rosa Moyesii, the 
silver ‘‘pussies’’ of Willow, and the young 
twigs of a Barberry, red like Chinese 
lacquer, adding a flush of colour to all that 
ocean of leafless scrub which clothed the 
steep flanks of the valley. 

Presently we emerged on to a level plain 
of grass, and a mile further on entered the 
granite glen. Here the river crashed 
amongst the boulders, and we mounted 
rapidly. The mules banged our steel boxes 
against the projecting cliffs as they stumbled 
and slid on the steep cobbled paths; and 
down coming caravans, laden with wool, 
threatened to force one or other party 
over the precipice into the raging torrent. 
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The glen was filled with forest—Picea, 
Juniper, and Birch. Higher up, Abies re- 
placed Picea, and  Rhododendrons, hitherto 
scattered, now thickly clothed the boulder 
slopes, where a good deal of snow still lay. 
We halted for the night at a tiny village 
called Gautsa, 13,000 feet; but there was a 
comfortable bungalow here. The glen still 
rose narrowly before us, but we could see 
the deep snow lying on the open mountain 
tops beyond. Curtains of blue ice draped 
the cliffs on either side, and the torrent 
roared in cascades down the glen. The 
boulder screes facing north were still thinly 
forested; but those facing the sun were 
clothed with a solid scrub of frozen Rhodo- 
dendrons, R. triflorum, R. Wighti, R. 
Thompsonii, and another with the leaf of a 
‘Lacteum.’ R. Wightii usually grew perched 
up on the huge boulders which strewed the 
narrow floor of the glen. І noticed that 
the adult Rhododendrons usually promised 
to flower this year іп inverse ratio to 
their efforts of the previous year. Of course 
there was no hint of flowers yet, the bushes 
were, as noted, all frozen. Wait! There 
was a curious thing about R. triflorum. In 
a few cases the flower buds had actually 
opened. Some flowers were fully expanded, 
others just pushing out. The bud scales 
stil remained іп place, green. And in a 
night the trusting flowers had been simply 
blasted as they stood. Surely they were 
but foolish virgins, and their lamp of life 
had burnt low for lack of oil; Spring had 
beckoned to them falsely, and they had 
heeded; then snow, frost, and wind had cut 





them down. Only a few bushes had been 
so foolish; but no doubt amongst the 
myriads of bushes in the glen quite a 
number had met with the same fate. They 
would not flower again this year. The 
leaves of the ‘Lacteum’ Rhododendron 


were simply screwed up into spills, but those 
of the other species, though hanging straight 
down, were not so drastically curled. 

On March 26 we continued up the granite 
gorge by a steep, cobbled path. The forest 
grew thinner and thinner, and finally dis- 
appeared leaving the screes clothed with 
scrub only. Presently the glen opened out, 
we climbed high up the bare hillside, and 
ha}f-an-hour later we were on the Tibetan 


plateau. As we turned а shoulder, the 
snowy pyramid of Chomohlari, over 23,000 
feet, came into view. It was an inspiring 


sight, which the plateau certainly was not. 
Not a tree, not a bush, nothing but bare 
rock, snow, and burnt grass, and in the 
valley bottom where the stream now flowed 
sluggishly, were fathoms of mud. We rode on 
mile after mile, till at last the Dzong of 
Phari hove in sight. We passed herds of 
yak, apparently grazing, though 
found to graze in that bitter wilderness I 
cannot imagine. The wind was at our 
backs, but even so we found it trying 
enough. But the worst was yet to come. 
After a night spent at Phari we set out 
to cross the Tang La, over 15,000 feet. 
This pass, though well to the north of the 


great Himalayan peaks, is nevertheless оп 
the water-shed between the Indian and 
Tibetan drainage systems. In other words 


the Amme-chu, whose source is at the Tang 
La, rises behind the Himalaya. Once over 
the Tang La we were properly оп the 
Tibetan plateau; and in March it is no fun. 
The 22-mile stage between Phari and Tuna 


was not unpleasant. A huge gravel plain 
stretches north from the Tang La, over 
which sweeps а perpetual freezing wind. 


to a fine 
here forms 


Mile after mile we rode, parallel 
range of snow mountains which 


the Bhutan border; and all the while the 
great peak of Chomohlari overshadowed us. 
We reached Tuna at five o'clock in the 


afternoon, and found shelter from the wind 
in the rest house. The only fuel was yak 
dung, which gives out a fair heat and an 
acrid smoke, the latter tainting our food. 
Next day, March 28, we continued over 
tha gravel plain, at 15,000 feet altitude, but 


what they | 
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descending slightly; 
began to appear— first 
grass, which, from а distance, gave tho 
impression of a continuous carpet; then 
scattered cushions of Arenaria polytrichoides 
and Androsace Chamaejasme, with clumps of 
a flannel-leafed Composite like Edelweiss. 
Barren and frigid as the plain of Tuna is, 
however, it must not be supposed that it 
is entirely devoid of life. On the contrary. 
Once a herd of kyang—the wild ass of Tibet, 
approached within 100 yards of us. We also 
saw three gazele and numerous small birds, 
including & pretty little owl, which sat up 
on a mani pyramid and looked wisely at 
us. At the far end of the plain was a fair 
sized lake teeming with geese and duck; 
and here, at the wretched village of Dochen, 
we halted for the night. The wind was now 
worse than ever, and a colder place than 
Dochen I scarcely remember. However, wo 
were now only five marches from Gyantse, 
which is little over 13,000 feet, and there 
conditions will begin to improve. Besides, 
spring will be here soon. F. Kingdon Ward. 


and at last vegetation 
tufts of withered 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYDROCLEYS COMMERSONII. 


VespuccrA Humboldtii, the old name of 
this tropical aquatic plant, commemorates the 
memory of Amerigo Vespucci, after whom 
America is named. And vet, how few there 
are, who, admiring the delicate cup-shaped 





sulphur-coloured = flowers, remember — the 
interesting connection. 
Given the temperature of a warm green- 


house, or stove, the cultural requirements of 
this aquatic are not exacting. Three inches 
of soil and ten inches of water in a tank 
will suffice for its successful cultivation. 
The ovate, coriaceous leaves are two inches 


in diameter and float on the surface. The 
flowers are erect, and held clear of the 
water by one inch or more. They are 


coloured light yellow, deeper in tone’ at the 
base of the perianth, where the dark filaments 








at the base of the staminal column are 
conspicuous, showing like dark rays on the 
corolla tube. F. 

THE ROSE GARDEN. 
DISBUDDING AND MULCHING. 
Roses are opening fast and the plants 
will need to be constantly watched for 
pests and sprayed immediately they аге 
detected. Disbudding will naturally require 
attention where specimen flowers are 
required, and even from the decorative 


point of view thinning is to be recommended 
in moderation where buds are very numerous. 
Remove all flowers as they fade, and as 
soon as all the flowers of the branch have 
expanded cut the latter back to the most 
prominent vertical eye. Remove all sucker 
growths as they appear and use the hoe 
vigorously to conserve soil moisture. lf 
watering has to be resorted to, as may be 
necessary in the case of newly planted 
bushes, water only in the early morning or 


evening, give copious supplies, and mulch 
immediately to prevent loss by evaporation. 
Standard and Pilar Roses should also be 
examined to see that they are properly 
secured to their supports. Rambler Roses 
of vigorous type frequently make many 
more growths than аге required; all weak 
shoots should be removed, and those which 
are needed for the future furnishing of the 
plant tied so that they can be laid aside 


with ease for the removal of old wood after 
flowering. Plants which are not making 
sufficient. growth to furnish the space allotted 


to them may be assisted to develop by 
giving the roots occasional light  dressings 
of sulphate of ammonia, but the use of 


highly stimulating manures is not advisable 
except for special purposes. W. A. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Descriptive Labels for Botanic Gardens.* 


THis very admirable booklet has been 
prepared by Mr. Humphrey Gilbert-Parker, 
Director of the Cambridge University Botanic 
Garden, and contains specimen labels of 
some sixty subjects suitable for appending 
to plants in botanical collections. The 
following, taken at random, is a typical 
example : 








Family, Rosaceae. 

COTONEASTER BACILLARIS, Wallich. 
Native of the Temperate Himalaya, 
where it ascends to an altitude of 
10,000 feet. The Jarge-leaved species 
of Cotoneaster are often mistaken for 
“Thorns” (Crataegus), from which, 
however, their entire leaf margins and 
the absence of spines at once dis- 
tinguish them. The long, slender 
branches of this species tnake excellent 
walking sticks; hence the trivial name 
bacillaris, from Latin bacillum, a small 
staff or wand. A masculine form of 
this word (bacillus) is used by bacterio- 
logists as a kind of genera name for 
rod-shaped bacteria. The fruit of this 
species із almost black when ripe. 
The allied C. frigidu, Wallich (also 
Himalayan) has bright red fruits. 

Such information is, of course, desirable, 
and from an educational standpoint alone is 
to be commended, for it creates interest, 
is understandable and pleasurable to read by 
anyone. 

The author, since March, 192], has been 
in charge of the world-famed collection of 
plants at Cambridge and the labels. of 
which representations are given, are similar 
in typeseript to those employed in the 
Botanic Garden. there. 

The Preface contains some very uscful 
information on the labelling of specimens 
and the preparation of the weather-proof 
labels. The size of the booklet is convenient 
and the printing is excellent. Considering 
the care with which the publication has 
been prepared and the information contained 
therein, the price is ridiculously low. 


Garden Irises. 

CARRIED along on the flood of gardening 
books, which is such a remarkable feature 
of the present century, there comes to the 
reader now and again, and all too seldom, 
one that bears the impress of knowledge 
derived from long and persistent first-hand 
observations, sometimes of а particular family 
of plants, sometimes of a number. Of such 
is the modest book of 250 pages before us,t 
which, it is understood is the forerunner of 
a series of handbooks designed to be of 
practical use to gardeners. 


It is probably beyond the wit of man to 
compile a handbook on а particular genus 
of plants which shall at once be of value 
to students of that genus and yet be 
intelligible to those possessed of no more 
than a rudimentary knowledge of it, or of 
use to those who look on flowers much as 
an artist looks on the colours on his palette— 
as a necans for the expression of certain 
effects. We сап recall no writer who has 
succeeded in such a task. Tbe author of 
this handbook wisely makes no attempt to 
compass it. He does not write for babes 
and sucklings, but holds a reasonable balance 
between the botanical and horticultural point 
of view, and assumes in his readers—as an 
investigator of his calibre is entitled to 
assume—-an elementary knowledge of the 
genus Iris. In his own words: ‘‘The present 
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volume is intended for gardeners, though it 
is hoped that the information as to the 
distribution of the various species, the 
speculations as to their affinities, and the 
botanical details which in certain cases must 
be understood in order to separate closely- 
allied species, will prove no less welcome 
than the hints as to their cultivation, which 
are the results of an experience of some 
twenty years. Enough information is given 
about all the species which аге at all 
adequately known, to enable them to be 
recognised and cultivated with some chance 
of success. The treatment of the innumerable 
garden hybrids has necessarily been more 
difficult. . . It is obviously impossible to 
describe every one, and equally difficult to 
decide which аге {һе best varieties and 
those most worthy of description. Moreover, 
any list compiled to-day will necessarily be 
out of date a few years hence." 


Here we have the key to a work which 
can hardly fail to be of real use to the 
many keen gardeners whose interest in the 
Iris is deep, and whose pockets are not 
deep enough to warrant the possession of 
the authors monograph on Iris. The 


eultural notes on one species or variety and 
another should be of inestimable value to 
those who have not been so thoroughly 
through the mill of experience as has the 
author, and the careful exposition (page 47) 
of the practical handling of the Juno section 
of Irises and the raising of the section from 
seed --all obviously the outcome of experience— 
is a capital example of the fruit of patient 
investigation placed at the reader’s disposal. 

In view of the increasingly important place 
oecupied in modern gardens by the June- 
flowering garden border Irises, the author is 
no doubt justified in including a chapter on 
the group. The chapter is a concession to 
horticulturists of the present day, who should 
derive much help from the author's catholic 
list of the finer bearded Irises. But however 
carefully and judiciously compiled, such a 
chapter must of necessity be “dated.” and 
wil be obsolete in years to come while the 
work is still a standard book of reference. 

Some flowers of hybrid origin survive 
through the ages, but their number is few, 
and in a group such as the bearded Irises, 
on which florists of four nations are now 
concentrating their attention, the changes are 
likely to be numerous and startling. 

Much ink has been spilled in the con- 
sideration of the right time to move rhizo- 
matous Irises, but in a brief but invaluable 
chapter on cultivation, the author's con- 
clusions are set forth. 'Lhey are those of a 
keen observer. ‘The golden rule is to look 
at the roots. lt is not necessary to dig up 
the plant in order to do this. The soil can 
be carefully scratched away from the base 
of the leaves and then it is usually quite 
easy to see whether new roots аге being 
formed. If they are it should be safe to 
move the Iris." 

Four species- arizonica, Farreri, Hoogiana 
and mesopotamica—published after the issue 
of the Genus Iris are referred to in this 
handbook. ‘The author is rightly enthusiastic 
about 1. Hoogiana—the best of the Regelia 
section—which was originally published in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (1919, vol. 1, p. 217), 
The other three are not of much account. 
and 1. mesopotamica is not to be confused 
with the plant sent out by Leichtlin under 
the same name. 

The author’s views on the critical differences 
between 1. Keempferi and I. levigata are 
well known, The specific points of distinction 
are again clearly set out and the conclusions 
reached by the monographer of the genus 
seem irresistible. 

There is a practical chapter on the diseases 
of Iris, and an invaluable aphabetical list of 
species, giving height, time for planting and 
time of flowering. The book is worthy of 
Mr. Dykes; it is singularly free from typo- 


graphical errors, and the illustrations аге 
excellent. In general, the book reflects credit 


on a young and enterprising publishing house.. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


CAULIFLOWER. 
BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS CAULIFLORA. 


Тнк Cauliflower is one of the most highly 
esteemed vegetables, but strange to say, it 
is one of the least nutritious, and its 
perfection consists not so much in the full 
development of the plant or its fruit, as in 
the arresting of the processes whereby these 
are brought to maturity. The more com- 
pletely the arresting has been effected the 
more perfect the Cauliflower becomes. 

The question naturally arises where and 
when were the processes first discovered ? 
The question is not easily answered. Some 
have supposed that because Cauliflowers are 
at present grown to the highest perfection 
in southern Italy, they very probably have 
originated there, but other writers hold that 
the plant has a more eastern origin, and 
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FIG. 167.—THE CAULIFLOWER: 
Reproduced from the Herbal of Dodonaeus, 1618. 


that the Island of Cyprus was the . source 
from which Europe was first supplied. 
Thus Miller writes, “The Cauliflower was 
first brought to England from the Island of 
Cyprus, where I have been informed they 
are in very great perfection at present; but 
it is supposed that they were originally 
brought thither from some other country. 
There is an old variety named Late 
Asiatic which is stil in cultivation. Is it 
safe to assume that the same name indicates 
the country of origin? Most of the old 
writers mention it to have been brought 
from that Island, i.e., Cyprus, to the 
different parts of Europe, so that from 
thence all the gardens in Europe have been 
supplied; and altho’ this plant was culti- 
vated in a few English gardens long since, 
yet it was not brought to any degree of 
perfection till about 1680, at least not to 
be sold in the markets." (In this connection 
it is worthy of note that Jas. Justice in 
the Scots’ Gardiners’ Director, 1754, states: 
"For a Kitchen Gardiner to have very 
early Collyflowers in this country for the 
Market, where a Gardiner cannot draw 
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more than one shilling, or two at most, for 
a Flower, is not worth pains of having 
them so early"). To resume from Miller: 
“Since the year 1700 this plant has been 
more improved in England than in any 
other part of Europe. In France they very 
rarely have Cauliflowers till Michaelmas; and 
Holland is generally supplied from England. 
In many parts of Germany there was none 
of them cultivated till within a few years 
past, and most parts of Europe are supplied 
with seeds from hence.” Things have 
changed very much in the past two 
centuries, but some of us still remember the 
famous fields of  Cauliflowers which were 
grown in the south-eastern suburbs of 
London fifty years ago. 

Since Miller wrote the above France has 
taken up the culture of this vegetable in 
whole-hearted fashion. Many valuable varieties 
have been raised in that country, of which 
the following are the most esteemed in 
Britain. Conqueror, a large, forcing variety ; 
Early Paris (Salomon),  Half-Early Paris 
(demi-dur),  Lenormand's Short Stem, all 
good summer varieties, and All Season's, a 
comparatively recent introduction that is 
fitly described by its name. Holland has 
produced the Walcheren, a large, solid, and 
most useful late variety, and Early Dutch 
which has many of the best points of the 
Early London; and instead of obtaining 
their supplies of , fresh Cauliflowers from 
;ngland, the Dutch grow very large acreages 


of them, particularly in north Holland, 
which find a ready and profitable sale in 
the markets of adjacent countries. Denmark 


has entered the lists and developed a form 
of the Early Dwarf Erfurt which has been 
named Snowball and which in hot climates, 
like the United States, has been а very 
great success. Another variety of the same 
type but larger and rather later, named 
Dryweather, does equally well under similar 
circumstances. Germany has atoned for past 
neglect by giving to the world the Early 


Erfurt, from which many sub-varieties have 
been raised, ranging from Snowball, an 
extra early, dwarf variety with very few 
leaves, the perfection of a forcing Cauli- 
flower, to the large Early White Erfurt, 
a robust variety adapted to general culti- 
vation. The Erfurt gardeners are veritable 


Cauliflower cranks who willingly pay fabulous 
prices for reliable Erfurt-grown seed. 


The foregoing list embraces all the note- 
worthy varieties of the northern section; 
the illustration (Fig. 167) copied from the 


Herbal of Dodonaeus, 1618, if compared with 


the illustrations in seedsmen’s catalogues, 
shows the great improvements that have 
been made in the meantime. | Dodonaeus 
makes special mention of the  Cyprischer 


variety; it was very probably the parent 
of the Mediterranean section. 

The southern or Mediterranean varieties 
form the most important class from the 
British standpoint, for, since the advent of 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant, the Cauliflower trade 
has been changed completely and the con- 
sumption of it as a table vegetable has 
gone up by leaps and bounds. When the 
public have had а surfeit of summer 
Cabbage and Vegetable Marrow, they gladly 
turn to the more appetising and satisfying 
dish which the Cauliflower provides. 

Beginning with Cyprus and Egypt the 
Mediterranean section includes Candia (Crete), 
Malta, Algiers, and southern Italy, parti- 
cularly in the volcanic zone. It will thus 
be seen that the Cauliflower, to attain its 
greatest perfection, needs abundant supplies 
of heat and moisture. If Cauliflower growers 
always remembered these facts there would 
be fewer failures to chronicle. ОҒ the 
fifteen varieties and sub-varieties now offered, 
the Candia Early Dwarf heads the list, 
both for earliness, appearance and quality ; 
the Maltese Dwarf Early (syn. Mont Blanc) 
is a good second. Algiers furnishes two 
varieties, the Early Dwarf (sometimes sold 
as Eclipse), an early, very large head, that 
should be cut as soon as it is fully formed, 
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and Late Giant, popularly known as Winter 
Mammoth, a well protected, very large and 
hardy variety. 

The Italian varieties follow, beginning with 
Primus (Improved Eclipse), a dwarf, very 
early strain, which in its turn is followed 
by Secundus, also known as Purity, a variety 
which owes its tenderness and purity of 
colour to its wealth of protecting foliage (in 
other respects it does not differ from 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant). Of the last variety 
there are several different strains, in some 
of which the difference consists mainly in 
matters of earliness and height. Ne Plus 
Ultra is one of the earliest and most reliable ; 
Autumn Giant Improved is a mid-season 
selection, while the type variety, latest of 
the three, is, in some respect, the most 
generally useful. ` 


The very latest section is that 
sented by the Veitch’s Self.protecting (an 
error in nomenclature, as it із а true 
Cauliflower known as Late Italian Giant), 
this is followed by Late Malta Giant, noted 
above, and the list closes with Late 
Metropole, a veritable giant, perfectly hardy 
and producing (in Italy) heads that often 
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weigh eight kos (nearly eighteen pounds). 
5. В. Dicks. 
FRUIT REGISTER. 
APPLE GOLDEN PIPPIN. 
Тнв variety of Apple was one of the 


first I had any experience with, and Pomona's 
remarks on page 315 are, for that reason, 
especially interesting to me. Upwards of 
sixty years ago, when I was an apprentice 
at Crimonmogate, Aberdeenshire, under Mr. 
Jas. Esson, where the Apple was not 
satisfactory as а standard or bush, this 
variety amongst others, as fan-trained trees, 
was grown on south walls, and splendidly 
trained specimens they were. I well recollect 
the trees carrying full crops of fruit of 
excellent quality which were highly valued 
for their excellent flavour and good appearance. 
Cox's Orange Pippin was not included amongst 
the varieties grown. T. Coomber. 


LARGE APPLES. 


THE recent notes in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
on Large Apples have been very interesting 
to me, and as I maintain а good large 
Apple is better than a good small one, 
especially from a utility point of view as 
regards cooking, I am prompted to write on 
some large varieties l have had experience 
with. 

Peasgood’s Nonesuch was raised at 
Stamford, not far from here. Our trees of 
this sort are large, open bushes, and rarely 
fal to produce a crop, some of the fruits 
weighing twenty ounces each. I am aware 
they can be grown heavier than this, but 


twelve fruits weighing twenty ounces 
each will make а fairly good dish for 
exhibition. This variety with me pro- 


duces two differently shaped fruits on the 
one tree, one conical and the other flat, 
but the conical ones always weigh the 
most, and seem more solid. Last season the 
fruits coloured deeper than I have known 
them do before, but the variety is always 
attractive at exhibitions if only for its 
symmetrical shape and bright colour. 
Norfolk Beauty is, in my opinion, a very 
finc Apple and may be grown as large and 
heavy as Peasgood's Nonesuch. The colour 
i the skin clear, 


is a very bright yellow, 

with an occasional streak of red. It is at 
its best in October and November, and 
because of its bright colour, is a more 
pleasing Apple than Warner's King, fine 
though that variety is. It does not fruit 


every season, but should be grown all the 
saime. The tree is a strong grower, and has 
large, healthy, bright green foliage. 


Belle de Pontoise is another variety that 
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does well in these gardens. It is flattish, 
with rather prominent shoulders, and is 
green with an intense dark red colouring on 
the sunny side. The variety has proved a 


fairly regular cropper, even last year when 
Apples were scarce, and will keep until 
April. It should, in common with most 
late Apples, not be gathered too soon, and 
it will then keep quite sound. Fruits have 
turned the scale at nineteen ounces each, 


and a well coloured dish of this sort is very 
attractive at shows. 

Hambling's Seedling is, I believe, better 
known in the North of England than it is 
in the south, but there is no tree that I 
like better as & grower, on the bush style, 
at any rate. It is very symmetrical in 
shape; the wood is thick and short jointed, 
the foliage large and leathery, and the buds 
very prominent. Like the foregoing variety, 
it is a late keeper. The skin is dull yellow, 
flecked over the surface with small brown 
specks, which rather adds to its good 
appearance. It does not attain quite such 
a large size as some of the others I have 
mentioned, but is & very heavy Apple, and 
a beautiful round shape. It is а good 
cooker, and the flesh is rich and sweet. 
The tree is a fairly regular cropper, and 
should be included in every collection, if 
only for the pleasing appearance of the tree 
itself. 

The Queen is a large. flattish variety, 
slightly ribbed, and coloured greenish-yellow, 
heavily splashed and striped with crimson. 
This is а fine Apple when well grown, and 
one that makes a very attractive dish on 
the show table. The tree is a strong, 
healthy grower, with rather large foliage, 
and crops regularly when well established. 
The fruit is of somewhat soft texture, and 
requires careful handling when gathering it to 
prevent bruising. It fruited well here last 
year when many other varieties failed. It is 
in use during the last three months of the 
year. This variety always adds value to a 
collection because of its bright colouring and 
good size. . 

Rev. W. Wilks is & more recent intro- 
duction than any of 
one of the finest Apples raised for a long 
time. The fruit may be grown to a great 
size. It is a well shaped Apple, and the 
colour is bright yellow, somewhat like 
Norfolk Beauty. The flesh is white and 
sweet and cooks splendidly. The tree crops 
in quite a young state and will continue 
to do so if well looked after. This variety 
should be grown in an open, sunny position. 
R. W. Thatcher, Carlton Park Gardens, Market 
Harborough. 





Heeria elegans.— Among the plants exhibited 
at the Chelsea Show and described among 
the hardy flowers is one called *' Hieria " 
elegans. This I take to be a mistake for 
Heeria elegans, and it would be of con- 
siderable interest to know if this species of 
Heeria is really hardy. It is a native of 
Mexico, and, although appearing in the 
Index Kewensis, is not described or even 
named in ordinary works of reference. Only 
two species are so described and these are 
both said to be stove plants. It is, of course, 
possible that H. elegans may be hardy, 
although coming from Mexico casta a doubt 
upon it being capable of withstanding our 
winters. Should it be hardy it ought to be 
an &cquisition, and perhaps someone can tell 
me something more about this plant, which 
has rose-purple flowers. S. Arnott. 


Change of Colour in Sweet Williams.—Tnere 
is just a possibility of bud sporting in 
Sweet Williams, as in the casc of various 
florists’ flowers, while those that are grown 





in proximity in gardens are frequently 
crossed by insects; but this would be 
occasional, rather than of constant occur- 
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ence, as has been told to Mr. Nicholson 
(p. 316). I would suggest that this apparent 


anomaly had arisen through the accidental 
mixture of seeds. For instance, a few seeds 
might hang about in seed-cleaning machinery 
and get mixed with the next lot put in 
the machine. А variety of Sweet Williams, 
named Sutton’s Harlequin, has been in 
commerce for some years, and the prevailing 
colours are white and red, alternating in 
equal or unequal proportions. Grey also 
shows to some extent in the young flowers, 
so that a good sized plant or a group 
presents a strange and conspicuous admix- 
ture of colours. I mention the variety 
Harlequin with the idea that it may 
elucidate how it is possible for the belief 
of a sudden change of colour to have arisen. 
Of course, it is always open for one in 
doubt to make the experiment by dividing 
plants with red flowers. There is a double- 
crimson variety of the Sweet William named 
Magnificus, and this must have been propa- 
gated by offsets for many vears, but 1 
have never seen а double-white one, the 
crimson evidently being fixed. J. F. 


Heavy Rainfall at Mill Hill--More than 

three-quarters of an inch of rain was 
registered in these gardens from Friday 
evening, May 30th, to Monday evening, 
June 2nd. James А. Paice, Sunnyfields 
Gardens, Mill Hill, N.W. 7. | 


Disastrous Whirlwind at Rotherham.— Mrs. 
Althorpe’s gardens at Dinnington Hall, 
Rotherham, were visited bv а terrible whirl- 
wind on Wednesday evening, May 21, at 
about 6.45 pan. Heavy rain was falling and 
the heavy atmosphere suggested the approach 
of a thunderstorm. Suddenly, with a roar, 
a whirlwind swept over the estate from the 
S.S.E.; coming over a field south of the 
gardens it uprooted several big trees, it 
swept through the orchard, tore up several 
valuable fruit. trees Jaden with bloom and 
stripped the branches from others. It then 
passed over the 14 feet wall into the 
kitchen garden, where, within the four walls, 
it seemed to gain in strength; overturning: 
trees and bushes in its path it reached the 
Tomato house which it lifted bodily, twisted 
round and then dashed to the ground, a 
hopeless wreck. Beehives about twelve yarda 
to the right luckily escaped although the 
roofs of all of them were blown away. Vineries 
and Peach houses suffered severe damage 
to glass and ventilators; the top ventilators 
of the Peach house were hurled over 100 yards 


away. Had not the side ventilators been 
securely fastened down, no doubt the root 
of both vineries and Peach house would 


have been lifted. The whirlwind cleared a 
path 60 to 65 yards across the garden and 
passed on to the village in à N.N.W. direc- 
tion, doing much damage to property. It would 
be difficult to give an adequate idea of the 
terrible noise of this windstorm as it passed 
over, or to describe the wreck it left behind. 
Those who have seen the gardens since the 
storin are amazed at the amount of damage 
done in this south Yorkshire garden which 
is fairly high above sea-level. W. R. Cheelham, 
Dinnington Hall Gardens, Rotherham. 


Crushed Crocks in Cypripedium Compost.—- 
In the Gard. Chron. of June 14, 1924, 
page 356, Mr. J. Collier, in his notes re 
compost for Cypripedium states :—‘“‘ A suitable 
compost consists of equal parts good fibrous 
loam, with the earthy particles shaken out, 
Osmunda fibre cut into rather short portions. 
and Sphagnum moss, mixed with sufficient 
crushed crocks to render the whole porous." 
Surely the crushed crocks are not added 
solely to render the above compost porous! 


What little experience 1 have had with 
Orchids has been with small private 
collections, and 1 have found that crushed 


crocks always act as a means of retaining 


moisture, and probably Mr. Collier has long 
&ince noticed that the roots adhere tightly 
to the crocks when the plants are being 


repotted. R. J. Platten, Bournville. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETE NATIONALE D’HORTICULTURE 
DE FRANCE. 


THe Spring Exhibition of the above 
Society took place, as usual, at Cours-la- 
Reine, Paris, from May 23 to June 1. 

It was called the “A. Hardy Centenary 
Exhibition" in honour of the great horticul- 
turist, M. Aug. Hardy, who was for so 
many years the premier vice-president of 
the Society. He was born in Paris оп the 
4th April, 1824, his father being at that 
time head gardener at the Luxembourg; 
and he died at Versailles in November, 
1891. He became in 1849 head gardener of 
the celebrated “ potager" at Versailles, and 
in 1874 director of the first horticultural 
college established in France at that place. 
He is remembered as & skilful gardener and 
an excellent administrator; indeed, the pupils 
who passed through his hands hold his 
memory in something like veneration. 


The exhibition, which was favoured by fine 
weather, was а great success, and was 
crowded throughout the whole period, the 
visitors gazing with the greatest admiration 
at the fine specimens of Rhododendrons, 
Hydrangeas, Irises, Roses, and hardy plants 


Stove plants were represented only by an 
exhibit from the VERSAILLES HORTICULTURAL 


COLLEGE and. by the collection of М. 
CHANTRIER, of Mortefontaine, who showed 
his usual display of Brazilian Caladiums, 


including such fine varieties as Vice-Prési- 
dent Maigret and Alvaro de Carvalho. 


Tuberous Begonias were shown by the 
usual firms, MM. VALLERAND FRERES, of 
Taverny, and M. BILLARD, of Vésinet. 
The exhibit by M.M. VaALLERAND included 
Streptocarpuses and some very fine Gloxinias. 


Hydrangeas were the plants chiefly in 
evidence, the most noticeable examples being in 
_the collection of M. МоспллЕнЕ, of Ven- 
dome, who had quite exceptional specimens, 
including Pasteur and Maréchal Foch in 
pink, and also in an absolutely intense 
shade of blue. M. H. Cayeux, director of 
the open spaces of the town of Le Havre, 
also showed very fine new varieties of 
Hydrangeas such as Le Cygne, pure white, 
and Matador, deep pink. 

The Zonal Pelargoniums shown by M. 
PoIRIER, of Versailles, were disposed in 
masses according to colour, the effect being 
very rich. Carnations were few, being repre- 
sented chiefly by а small collection from 


Croissy (MM. Ibor ET ЮОовЕох). It in- 
cluded some fine sorts, such as Alsace, 
with large pink flowers, and Mme. Paul 


Lécolier, salmon coloured. Another collection, 
sent by Мм. VacHEROT ET LECOUFLE, of 
Boissy St. Léger, included a number of 
good varieties; Alaska, creamy white; Сат: 
argo, pink; and Le Vésuve, red, being 
especially noteworthy. 

The Orchids were assembled in а collec- 
tive group shown by the principal French 
growers, both trade and private; some very 
fine specimens were included, among others 
Brasso-Cattleva Vilmoriniana, with large pink 
flowers tinted with yellow at the centre 
(M. Maron); Phalaenopsis Regnieri (M. Regnier) 
pink maculated; Laelio- Cattleya Моззіае 
Wageneri, pure white; and Masdevallia 
Harryana, red. 

Several novelties were certificated, notably 
Laelio-Cattleva Ras Tafferi, carrying an 
enormous bloom with pink segments, and a 
violet purple labellum, shown by M. Perrin; 
this variety also won the = special Julien 
Potin prize for the most beautiful Orchid in 
the exhibition. Other plants certificated 
were Cattleya Mme. Auguste Gauthier, a large 
pure white flower just tinged with yellow 
at the throat, also from M. PERRIN ; Odontioda 
nigrescens, with large reddish brown flowers, 
finely edged with white (М. Graire); and 
Brasso-Cattleya Leemann х C.Mossiae variabilis, 


with pale pink blooms of good size, yellowish 
in the centre (M. Bert). 


The firm of VirLMORIN-ANDRIEUX, Paris, sent 
a large non-competitive exhibit of hardy 
plants grouped by colours in perfect taste; 
in the centre was a more or less formal 
arrangement with grass plots and white 
Carnations and Roses. As а background 
there was a large group of pink Eremurus 
Elwesii. The same firm also showed а very 
fine collection of Sweet Peas, comprising the 
best English and American varieties, and also 
flowers of the race known as ‘de Noel" 
(** Christmas ") which is valuable for forcing 
and winter flowering. 


The FÉRARD firm (MM. Fortin et Laumon- 
nier) had a large Alpine scene, furnished 
with hardy plants and rock plants; in the 
foreground masses of Primula obconica, 
Calceolarias, and Cannas made an effective 
display, the last including the fine French 
variety Oiseau de feu. 


MM. САҮЕСХ ET LE CLERC made a com- 
prehensive display, which included groups of 
Clarkia, Schizanthus, etc., and in the fore- 
ground, beds of Cineraria polyantha. 


MM. MosER ET FILS, of Versailles, showed 
a small collection of aquatic plants, and M. 
THIEBAUT, of Paris, a handsome group of 
Alpine and hardy plants. 


Garden Irises were represented by two 
important exhibits; one, from MM. CAYEUX 
ET LE CLERC, containing the newest and 
best sorts, such as Imperator, Le Grand 
Ferré, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Blanche 
Pion, Fidelio, and Gloriae; the other com- 
prising big sheaves of the  large-flowered 
kinds from Verrieres, such as Ambassadeur, 
Ballerine, Medrano, Magnifica, Chatelet, and 
Isoline. 


Roses were very well shown, the exhibits 


being numerous and of good quality. From 
M. DEFRESNE, of Vitry, there was an im- 
portant group of standard, dwarf, and 


climbing varieties, including & pretty dwarf 
polyantha of a bright red colour, Verdun; 
Mme. Léon Pain, pale pink; Mme. Ed. 
Rostand, pink; Souv. de Georges Pernet, a 
fine pink shaded with yellow; Eugene 
Barbier, yellow; Mme. Edouard Herriot, etc. 
MM. LeEvféquE ET FILS, of Тугу, had an 
equally fine collection, including the pretty 
polyantha dwarfs Eblouissant (bright red), 
and Yvonne Barbier, white, as well as Etoile 
de feu, a  pinkish-yellow Pernetiana: Jean 
Forestier, and George Beckwith. 


MM. NONIN ET FILS sent from Chatillon 
sous Bagneux а good series of recent 
varieties, including Chatillon Rose, a pink 
polyantha with big clusters of blooms, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, brilliant red; Elvira and 
Aramayo, reddish-orange; Golden Emblem, 
Los Angeles, Queen Alexandra, etc. 

MM. Moser ET Fits, of Versailles, ar- 
ranged a very beautiful exhibit, consisting 
of climbing Roses in festoons and garlands, 
besides a fine collection of varieties com- 
prising some of the best novelties of MM. 
BARBIER, of Orleans, such as La Champagne, 
pinkish-white; J.  Tabart,  flesh-coloured, 
shaded with yellow; Reims, pale yellow, 
deeper towards the centre, etc. 

Rhododendrons and Azalea mollis were 
excellently shown, as usual, by the two 
firms of MM. Croux Ет Fits, of Chatenay, 
and MM. Moser ET FILS, of Versailles. Fine 
specimens were noticed of Georges Berteaux, 
bright red; Annica Bricogne, mauve; Purity, 


white; Robert Croux, bright red; and 
Azaleas Fama, pale pink; Minerve, pinkish- 
yellow; and Gloria Mundi, brick red. 

From M. TuinrLEAUux, at La Celle St. 
Cloud, came a fine exhibit of trees, and 
fron M. LÉcoLIER, of the same place, 


topiary specimens in Holly, Box, and Yew. 
M. Martin, of Louveciennes, sent a good 
collection of Japanese Maples, and M. 
Weiss, of St. Cloud, had a typical Japanese 
garden with a Buddha in carved wood, 
dwarf trees, and everything else complete, 
al in miniature. 


Trained fruit trees in all styles were 
represented in a fine exhibit sent by M. 
NoMBLOT-BRUNEAU from Bourg-la-Reine, who 
had also a collection of fruit trees in pots 
laden with fruits fully ripe. M. Parent, of 
Rueil, had an appetising collection of hot- 
house fruits—Peaches, Plums, and Nectarines 
—and ММ. VirLMORIN-ANDRIEUX exhibited, 
according to their usual custom, vegetables 
of all descriptions. 

Horticultural sundries of all kinds were 
well represented, and comprised many 
systems of automatic spraying, an operation 
which is becoming more and more general. 

A small room in which were shown paint- 
ings of flowers and gardens contained a 
number of good things, and there were also 
garden and park plans and designs, either 
completed or proposed, the work of the 
principal French landscape gardeners and their 
pupils. 

The ‘Grand, Prix d'Honneur" of the 
President of the Republic was awarded to 
M. MoviLLIERE, of Vendome, for his Hy- 
drangeas. Certificates of Merit were awardcd 
as follow :— 

To MM. Cayeux ЕТ Le Стево for new large- 
flowered Irises, Mme. Henri Cayeux, Le 
Vardar, Paul Huet, Ricardi blanc bleuté and 
Lent A. Williamson. To M. HENRY Cavrux, 
of Le Hávre, for Hydrangeas Sensation, 
Ginette and Idéal. To M. Louis MOUILLIÈRE 
for Hydrangeas Mme. Philippe de Vilmorin 
and Mrs. H. J. Jones. To MM. CROUX ET 
FILS, for new Rhododendrons Mme. André 
Punet, M. Marcel Ménard, Dr. Léon Aurous- 


seau, Mme. Paul Courtin and M. Gustave 
Croux. To M. CHAUBERT, of Orleans, for 
Pelargonium grandiflorum Mirabolant, of a 


pretty bright pink colour. To MM. FORTIN 
et LAUMONNIER, for Geurn Lady Stratheden ; 
to М. CHANTRIER, for Caladium Souv. de 
Charles Houlet, and for a specimen of a 
rare Palm from the Marquesas Islands, 
Pelagodoxa Henryana (Beccari), with flabelli- 
form foliage, silvered white underneath, and 
very elegant (see Revue MHorticole 1916-17, 
p. 302). 

At the beginning of the Exhibition, tho 
Annual Horticultural Congress of Paris met 
in one of the Society's rooms. The attendance 
was not very large; the following papers 
were read, and discussion afterwards took 
place:—Monographs on horticultural plants 
(1) the Araliaceae, by М. Guillaumin; (2) 
Musas, by M. Van. den Heede, and a 
memorandum by M. Bertin on the influence 
of scion on stock and vice versa. Two 
memoranda by M. Delplace and M. Vidault 
on the making of small, inexpensive gardens. 
and finally a lecture by M. Hitté on the 
advantages and disadvantages of various 
kiuds of pulverisers. 4. M. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL 
(Aberdeen Branch). 


One of the most interesting and enjoy- 
able outings held in the annals of the 
branch was the verdict of the members 


when they returned from visiting the woods, 
policies and gardens at Dunecht House on 
the kind invitation of Viscountess Cowdray, 
the proprietrix. Headed by Sir John R. 
Gladstone, Bart., of Fasque, the company 
included many of the leading landowners, 
factors, foresters, nurserymen and gardeners 
within a wide radius of Aberdeen. 

Mr. David Morris, factor, and his staff 
took the large company round, the first 
move being made to the wonderful and 
finely equipped estate workshop. As might 
be expected at the home of the head of 
the great firm of Pearson, the very latest 
mechanical contrivances were shown here. 
Mr. Henry G. Robb, head forester took the 
party round the spacious policies. The 
glorious weather prevailing showed the woods 
in all their umbrageous glory. Magnificent 
specimens of Firs, Beeches and  5pruees, 
with a large variety of hardwoods, greatly 
interested the experts. The nurseries, with 
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their excellent equipments and — tastefully 
kept condition, were greatly admired. Lady 
Cowdray is carrying out a big planting 
programme just now. Over 100 acres have 


been planted this year, and it is intended to 
plant at the rate of fifty acres a vear. Thus 
Lord and Lady Cowdray have fully realised 
the importance of afforestation to the estate 
and to the country. The mansion was next 
visited, and here the great taste of Lady 
Cowdray was finely displayed. The con- 
noisseurs of the party revelled in all they saw 
at Dunecht. 


Mr. William Smith, gardener, led the 
way round the gardens near the mansion 
house. These are some five acres in extent, 


with a large range of glass, and the pro- 
ducts were declared by the experts to be 
amongst the finest this country can produce. 

Thanks to the kindness of Lady Cowdray, 
luncheon and tea were served to the visitors 


during the proceedings. At the luncheon, 
Sir John R. Gladstone, president of the 
Branch, took the chair, and in very warm 


terms gave the toast of health and happi- 
ness to Lady Cowdray. Mr. C. N. France, 
the oldest member of the branch, was 
called upon to respond, and he asked the 


company to express their deep gratitude to 
Lady Cowdray for all she had done for 
them that day. This was heartily done. 
Mr. Morris, factor, on behalf of Lady Cow- 
dray, returned thanks, and said he would 
convey to Lord and Lady Cowdray the 
evident pleasure and appreciation the mem- 
bers of the branch had shown for all they 
had seen at Dunecht that day. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
TRIAL OF SPRAYING APPARATUS. 


AT a trial of spraying apparatus, held at 
Wisley on May 7, the following awards were 
made :— 

SYRINGES. Award of 
Friend” Spraying Syringe, No. 2, sent by 
Messrs. Уу. T. FRENCH AND Son, 22, St. Mary 
Street, Ladywood, Birmingham. 

Commended.—-** Florist's Favourite". Spravy- 
ing” Syringe, No. 795c; Patent Spraying 
Syringe, 902b, both sent by Messrs. MARTINEAU 
AND SMITH, 56, Holloway Head, Birmingham. 
**Florist’s Friend " Spraying Syringe, No. 9, 
for use in а very small garden, sent by 
Messrs. W. Т. FRENCH AND SON. 


SMALL PNEUMATIC SPRAYERS. Awards of 
Merit. —* Mysto” Pneumatic Hand Хргауег, 
No. 4, sent by Messrs. W. T. FRENCH AND 
Son; “ Queen " Pneumatic Hand Sprayer, sent 
by The SroNEHOoUsE Works Co., Spon Lane 
Mills, Houghton Street, West Bromwich. 

PNEUMATIC KNAPSACKS. Award of Merit. 
* Martsmith " Pneumatic Knapsack Sprayer, 
No. 42, sent by Messrs. MARTINEAU AND 
SMITH. 

HAND-WORKED KNAPSACKS. Awards of 
Merit. ** lron Arm" Knapsack Spraver, No. 7, 
sent by Messrs. T. MILWARD AND NON, 
Washford Mills, Redditeh. Vermorel '" Eclair ” 
Special Brass Alloy Knapsack Sprayer, sent 
by Messrs. Cooper, PEGLER AND. Co, 
24, Christopher Street, Finsbury Square, E.C. 


Merit. --- ** Florist's 


BUCKET SPRAYERS. elwards of Merit. 
Vermorel Bucket. Pump, Vermorel ** Salva " 
Bucket Pump. both sent by Messrs. COOPER, 


PEGLER AND Co. 


Commended, --- ** Mikado” Bucket Patent 
Spraying Machine, ** Khedive " Bucket. Pattern 
Spraying Machine, both sent. by The Srone- 
HOUSE Works Co. 

BARREL AND TANK SPRAYERS.~ Awards of 
Merit. —Four Oak Battle Pattern Sprayer ; 
sent by The Four Oak NPRAYING MACHINE 
Co., Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. — Verimorel 
"Presto". Single-wheeled Sprayer, sent by 


Messrs COOPER, PEGLER AND Co. 

Highly Commended. — ** Agriculturalist P 
Spraving Machine, sent by Messrs. W. T. 
FRENCH AND NON. 
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HEADLAND Pump SprRAYERS. Award of 


Merit. - Craven Headland’? Pump, sent by 
Messrs. CRAVEN AND Co... 48, Port Street, 
Evesham. 

Highly Commended.--"* Martsmith © Head- 
land Portable Spraying Pump., sent by 
Messrs. MARTINEAU AND SMITH. 

PowbpER Kwarsacks.—Highly Commended. 
—Vermorel Torpill«“ No. 1. Knapsack Dry 
Sprayer, sent by Messrs. Coorkn, PEGLER 
AND Co. 

PowpER Dusters. Highly Cominended.— 
“ New Tornado” Dry Sprayer. Commended. 


—'' Baby Wonder" Dry Sprayer, both sent 


by Messrs. CRAVEN AND Co. 


WAKEFIELD AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 


TULIP. 
THE eighty-eighth annual show of the 
Wakefield and North of England Tulip 


Society was recently held at the Brunswick 
Hotel, Wakefield. A large number of blooms 
in very fine condition were exhibited and 
competition in all was particularly 
keen. 

The Silver 
class for the 
three Bizarres, three 


classes 


Challenge 
best 


Cup offered in. the 
stand of nine Tulips, 
Bybloemen and three 
Roses, was won by Mr. €. W. NEEDHAM, 
Hale, Cheshire, who showed the varieties 
Cyrano (Feathered Bizarre), Attraction (Flamed 
Bizarre), Columbine (Feathered = Bybloemen), 
George Edward (Rose Breeder) and Mrs. 
Collier (Rose Flamed), in very fine condition ; 
Mr. S. К. Кіснмохь, Ossett. was placed 
second with fine varieties of Masterpiece, 
Lord Denman and Bertha; the third prize 
was awarded to Mr. G. W BENTLEY, Castleton, 


Manchester, who had an excellent selection 
of representative varieties. 

Mr. NEEDHAM was also successful in the 
class for зх dissimilar Breeders and showed 


perfect flowers of Alfred Lloyd, Electra and 
Annie McGregor: Mr. G. W. BENTLEY, 
Castleton, Manchester, was second, and Mr. 
S. F. Ricumonp, Ossett, third. For a pair 
of flamed varieties, any class, Mr. С, W. 
NEEDHAM was again the first prize winner 
with the varieties Nir Joseph Paxton and 
George Hayward: Mr. C. J. Fox, Moseley, 
Birmingham, secured the second prize followed 
closely by Mr. F. М. RicuMonp. Mr. C. W. 
NEEDHAM again carried off chief honours in 
the class for a pair of feathered varieties, 
any class, with the varieties Attraction 
(Bizarre) and Bell Narine (Bybloemen). 


Locarn CLASSES. 


Competition in Classes 
keen, and for 
dissimilar, Mr. 
awarded chiet 


the local мах very 
a pair of six rectified varieties, 
Frank Fox, Normanton, was 
honours with good flowers of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Industry and Trip to 
Stockport; the second prize went to Mr. 
Ковккт Ковімѕох, Horbury, and the. third 
to Mr. М. F. Кіснмохр. dn a similar class 
for a pair of six Breeder varieties, dissimilar, 
Mr. 1. Hewirr secured. the first. prize with 
the varieties. Willi Lea and Lucy Luard 
in fine condition, and was followed — closely 
by Mr. F. Fox and Mr. N. F. RICHMOND. 
For a pair of three Breeder varieties, 
dissimilar, Mr. BR. HoniNsoN was the first 
prize winner with perfect flowers of Gold- 
finder, Ida Sutton and Miss Burdett Coutts: 
Мг. К. Fox was placed second and Mr. E. 
H. Robinson third. fn the single bloom 
classes the primcipal prize winners were Mr. 
SN. Е. HicnwoNp, who secured first prizes in 


the classes for Breeder Bizarres, Flamed 
Bybloemen and Feathered Roses: Mr. I. 
Hewitt, who was equally successful in the 


classes. for Breeder Bybloemen and Breeder 
Roses; Mr. F. Fox secured the first prize 
in the class for Flamed = Bizarres: Mr. E. 
H. Robinson took leading honours for Breeder 
Roses und Mr. H. Сил, was first for 
Feathered Bizarres and for Feathered 
By blocimnen 
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The 


premier blooms ia the open classes 
were shown by Mr. С. W. NEEDHAM with 
the varieties Cyrano, the best Breeder: 
George Edward, the best flamed, and 
Attraction, the best feathered. With regard 
to the premiers in the local classes, Mr. 5. 
F. RicuHMoNp won the prize for the best 
breeder with the variety Gleam = (Bizarre). 
A similar award for the best flamed variety 
was made to Mr. F. Fox with the variety 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and the best feathered 
variety was shown by Mr. E. H. ROBINSON 
with the variety Industry. 

In the afternoon the presentation of the 
cup to Mr. Needham was made by Mr. G. 
W. Bentley, whose father, Mr. J. W. 
Bentley, J.P.. recentley deceased, had for a 
long time taken a very keen interest in the 
welfare of the Society. 


YORK FLORAL FÉTE. 


AFTER holding a very long series of fine 
exhibitions in Bootham Park the managing 


body of the Grand Yorkshire Flower Show 
and Gala suddenly found themselves faced 
with the difficulty of finding a new site 
for their annual show. For some time it 


appeared as though the Gala would have to 
be suspended for at least a year, a8 a 
suitable and convenient place for the Show 
could not be found. Eventually the grounds 
surrounding the playing area of the football 


club. were secured and arrangements made 
rapidly for the holding of a Show at 
Fulfordgate. This site is by no means so 
conveniently situated as Bootham Park, as 
it is about a quarter of an hours tram 


ride from York Station, and for a consider- 
able part of the way there is only a single 
tram line. As we had to leave early we 
had not a full opportunity of observing how 
great a crowd of people attended, but if 
the Gala authorities can attract the public 
to Fulfordgate in the same numbers as at 
Bootham Park, then success 1з assured, as 
there is more space at the former place. 
Fulfordgate, the site is more open апа airy, 


and the amusement section is kept quite 
away from the show tents. 
It was unfortunate that the Gala authori- 


ties, owing to the peculiarities of the site, 
could not use the fine tenting they purchased 


from the International Exhibition of 1912, 
consequently they had to erect two huge 
tents of the ordinary type, which were not 


nearly so well ventilated as the better ridge 
and furrow arrangement, which had become 
so popular at Bootham Park. and is in use 
at the Chelsea. Shows. But difficulties are 
made only to be overcome and as the Gala 
Committee has overcome many difficulties in 
the past and even survived disaster—as in 
the year when a hurricane levelled all the 
tents just before judging time and = smashed 
up no end of exhibits—so we believe it 
will eventually make good again, and if not 
at Fulfordgate, at some other place. 
However, the Committee carried out its 
usual programme of kindliness to exhibitors 
and — pressmien, entertained with its usual 
hospitality, and were rewarded with one of 
the finest exhibitions—in point of quality as 
well as extent—held in York during the 
past sIXty-two years. 

Congratulations are due to Mr. T. G. Hodg- 


son, V.M.H., chairman; Mr. A. Anderson, 
secretarv ; Mr. E. Bushell, and the Com- 
mitte, for capital arrangements. The Presi- 


dent. J. J. Hunt, Esq.. generously offered a 


special prize of £25, which was divided 
between Messrs. T. Rivers and Son and Mr. 
H. J. Jones; he also, we understand, gave 
£50 to the general funds to help to meet 
the additional expense to which the Com- 


mittee has been put by reason of the change 
of venue. Nor can we omit reference to the 
doyen of the Gala, and опе of its founders, 
Mr. Melrose, who was looking well and hearty. 
despite the fact that he will be ninety-six 
vears old in August next. 
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AWARDS OF MERIT, 


Awards of Merit were granted to the follow- 
ing plants and flowers :— 


Nweet Pea The Beacon.—A_ light orange 
variety. Shown by Messrs. IRELAND AND 
HiTCHCOCK. 

Sweet Pea Moonbeam, -A pale blue and 


mauve variety. Shown 


AND HITCHCOCK. 


Dianthus Mascott.—The salmon-coloured hy- 
brid between a border Carnation and Scarlet 
Beauty Sweet Wiliam. Shown by Messrs. 
IRELAND AND HITCHCOCK. 


by Messrs. IRELAND 





Sweet Pea Wembley.—A charming variety 
of soft helio shade. Shown by Messrs. 
ROBERT BOLTON AND Sons. 

Sweet Pea, Mammoth.--A bright orange 


coloured variety of large size. many of the 
flowers carrying double standards. Shown by 
Messrs. ROBERT BOLTON AND Sons. 

Sweet Pea Angele. A fine new bicolor, with 
blue wings and dull rose standards. Shown 
by Messrs. RoBERT BOLTON: AND NONS. 

Campanula Ryburgh Bellsx.-—This is a strong 
growing variety of the persicifolia type and 
produces tall branching spikes of large widely 
expanded bells of a pleasing shade of porce- 
lain-blue. Shown by Messrs. (G. STARK AND 
Son, Great. Ryburgh. 

Limits of space prevent us from describing 
the numerous trade exhibits, but we cannot 
refrain from congratulating Mr. H. J. Jones 
for his wonderful display of  well.grown 
Hydrangeas in great variety —better arranged 
than at Chelsea; Mr. Robert Bolton. on his 
superb and extremely artistice exhibit. of 
exquisite Sweet Peas; Messrs. Mansell and 
Hatcher, whose exhibit of Orchids received 
a full share of admiration; Messrs. T. Rivers 
and Sons, for a group of finely-fruited fruit 
trees in pots; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for 
their display of fruit, flowers and vegetables ; 


and Messrs. Broadhead for their rock and 
water garden exhibit. 
GROUPS. 
Premier award in the chief group class, 


where a decorative display of flowering and 
foliage planta arranged on 300 square ft. 
was required, fell to Mr. W. A. Номе, 
Chesterfield. who won the £20 prize with a 
pleasing design. His chief feature was an 
arch pleasingly clothed and festooned with 
Lantanas, Asparagus Sprengeri, Panicum varie- 
gatum, semperflorens varieties of Begonias, 
Linums, Codiacums, Palms. and small red- 
leaved Japanese Maples. Immediately under 
the arch the ground was covered with moss 
and Tittonias, with a few fine Hydrangeas 
rising therefrom. ‘Fall Cocos Palms accent- 
uated the ends of the group. and around 
these were grouped Codiacums, Humea elegans, 
rambler Roses, Dracaenas, Alocasias, Lilium 
Harrisii, Oncidium flexuosum, a few Laelio- 
Cattleyas, Clerodendron fallax, C. Thomson- 
ianum and some capital Hydrangeas. 
Crassulas, Lantanas. the prettily — berried 
Nertera depressa; Coleuses and small Ferns 
made a pleasing margin to the whole. 

The second prize went to Mr. T. M. Рҥтєн, 
Bradford, who made good use of yellow 
Arums, Odontoglossums, and blue Hydrangeas 
in his exhibit. 

In the smaller group class, where the 
space to be filled was 16 feet by 6 feet, 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Soxs. Cheltenham, led 
with a bright and attractive display, in 
which artistic arrangement was a great 
feature. A very low arch was used as the 
centre piece, and a graceful Cibotium was 
the central plant, with Nandina domestica 
and Fuchsia triphylla hybrids and Kalanchoe 
earnea below it. Fine Kentias were used as 
flanking plants, and around and in front of 
these Messrs. Cypher very cunningly arranged 
Cattlevas, Laelio-Cattleyas, | Odontoglossums, 
Haemanthus Katherinae, and Exoras., with 
Aralias, Codiacurns, Nandina domestica, Ferns, 
and Scelaginellas. Second prize was awarded 
to Mr. W. A Houmes, whose bold effort. in- 
cluded good rambler Roses, bright. broad-leaved 


Codiacums, and excellent Lilium Harrisii. 
Mr. T. M. Рктсєн secured the third prize. 

In the amateurs’ class for a collection of 
flowering and foliage plants effectively arranged 
on a space 12 feet by 6 feet, there was only 
опе exhibitor, F. J. Hirst, Esq. (gr. Mr. E. 
Spinks), Beckwithshaw, Harrogate. This dis- 
play. which consisted chiefly of Hydrangeas, 
Salvia splendens, Verbena Miss Willmott, 
Fuchsias, und Begonias, was awarded the 
first prize. 


Orchids. 


As the various. competing exhibits of 
Orchids were arranged side by side along a 


whole length of central staging they made 
a fine show of riehly-hued and choice 
flowers. 

Messrs Jas. СҮрРНЕН AND Sons” had the 
best table of Orchids, the space allowed 


feet. Cut blooms as 
allowed and a good 
allowed in regard to 
exhibit arranged by the 
Cheltenham firm was a charming one, and 
small Bamboos and Ferns were used in 
association with Renanthera | Imschootiana, 
Odontoglossums and Odontiodas. Thunias and 
Lachio-Cattleyas. J. McCartney, Esq., Hey 
House, Bolton (gr. Mr. С, EF. Potts), won 
the second prize. 


feet" by 5 
plants were 
licence was 


The 


being 12 
well as 
deal of 
arrangement. 


AND Sons led in the 
elass for a dozen Orchids, distinct. their 
best plants being Thumia Megoriana, Den- 
drobium infundibulum anct Laelio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana: second, Messrs. A. J. KEELING 
AND Son; third, J. McCartney, Esq. The 
best half-dozen Orchids were pleasing examples 
of Miltonias, Cattlevas and Laelia Wiganiana 
shown by Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, 


Messrs. J. CYPHER 


who were followed in order of mention by 
J. McCartney Esq. and Messrs. A. J. 
KEELING AND NoN. Mr. McCartney showed 
Odontoglossum Gladys in fine style. In 
similar order the same competitors won 
prizes in the class for three Orchids in 
bloom, the premier set consisting of Laelia 


Tyntesfieldiana, Miltonia vexillaria and Laelio- 
Cattleya Canhamiana. Mr. McCARTNEY showed 
a good specimen of  Laelio-Cattleya Isabel 


Nander. The best specimen Orchid was а 
fine plant of Odontoglossum Trentino mag- 
nificum. Shown by Messrs. A. J. KEELING 
AND Son; this had a spike of thirteen 
expanded flowers and two buds; second, 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Son. 

In the amateurs’ classes J. MCCARTNEY, 


Esg., held the field, winning first prizes for 
the best six Orchids, the best three Orchids 
and the best specimen Orchid; Brassia 
verrucosa, Dendrobium nobile album, Oncidium 
curtum and Odontioda Lumbeauiana were 
his best plants. 


Roses and Carnations. 


Mr. ELisHA Hicks won the chief prize 
in the class for à decorative table of: Roses 
and led with a brilliant exhibit in which, 


if inclined to be severely critical, we should 


state that the blooms in the central part 
of the group were rather too closely and 
formally displayed. The flowers | were of 


splendid quality and the finest sheaves were 


those of Betty Uprichard, America, Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens, Golden Emblem, Golden 
Ophelia, and Hoosier Beauty. Mr. GEORGE 


PRINCE gained second prize and Mr. T. M. 
PrTCH, third. 

The best collection. of Roses arranged on 
a space 6 feet by 4 feet, was the one 
exhibited by Mr. ELisHna J. Hicks, Twyford, 
whose beautiful. group included. fine stands 
of Hoosier Beauty, Rose Моуехи, Cupid, and 
Ophelia; Mr. GEORGE PRINCE, second. 

In the open class for seventy-two 
in not fewer than thirty-six varieties. Mr. 
Henry Drew obtained the first prize with 
a bright elean set of flowers, somewhat 
lacking in substance, however. Mr. ELISHA 
J. Hicks led for three dozen blooms in not 
fewer than eighteen varieties, and among 
others showed the Queen Alexandra and 


Roses 


Hoosier Beauty in fine form; second, Mr. 
GEORGE PRINCE; third, Mr. H. Drew. For 
forty-eight blooms Mr. PRINCE scored and 
was followed in order by Mr. Hicks and 
Mr. Drew. The best eighteen Roses were 
those shown by Mr. Ersa Hicks, whose 
blooms of Covent Garden and Mrs. H 


Winnett were very fine. 


The only competitive exhibit of Carnations 
was a group of flowering plants set up by 
Messrs. G. T. THEAKSTONE AND Son, Hull 
Road, York; the plants were well flowered 
and the variety Madame de Brienen was 
particularly good. 


Rock and Water Gardens. 


Probably the darkness of the canvas 
overhead very greatly reduced the bright 
effect of the plants used, but be that as it 
may, we felt that the rock and water 
garden exhibits were not up to the standard 


of excellence and attractiveness — usually 
reached at York. Moreover, there appeared 
to be some difference of opinion as to 
which class certain exhibits belonged and 
this difference had not been settled when 
we left the show ground, therefore our 
readers must please accept the records of 


this section. with, as the sale catalogues put 
it. “with all faults." So far as we could 
make out Mr. P. GanpNEn, Ilkley, was the 
only exhibitor in the large class for an 
‘ornamental rockwork, decorated — with 
hardy plants and flowers and other back. 
ground." His arrangement was a pleasing 
one and contained some charming drifts of 
Saxifrages and Violas. In the water garden 


class Mr. GARDNER was again the only 
exhibitor and his contribution had a 


brilliant background and flanking of Rhodo. 
dendrons. | Around the pool he grouped 
Primula japonica, P. pulverulenta and the 
yellow P. sikkimensis in very pleasing and 
satisfying fashion. We believe Mr. GARDNER 
obtained a first prize in each class, and 
even though his displays suggested that he 
had had to hurry, he thoroughly deserved 
the awards he obtained. 

In the rock garden class proper, Mr. F. 
W. WiNN, Moorgate, York, secured the 
leading prize of £15 with a fine effort, into 
which a little mountain path was introduced. 
The rocks were pleasingly placed and of 
good type, and the furnishing with alpine 
Violas, Saxifrages in variety, dwarf Cam. 
panulas and dwarf shrubs was worthy of 
commendation; second Mr. R. P. ROGER. 


Hardy Flowers. 


Hardy flowers provided a feast of colour 
in one of the big tents, where, indeed, they 
formed the principal feature. 

The best of three collections each occupy- 
ing a space of 350 sq. ft., was the one set 
up by Messrs. G. GIBSON AND Son, Leeming 
Bar. Splendid Poppies, a riot of colour, 
were associated with Lupins of exqu'site 
shades, towering Verbascums, elegant Aqui- 
legias, Pyrethrums and a central sheaf of 
Eremurus spikes. Second prize was won by 
Messrs, HARKNESS AND Sons, Bedale, and 
third prize by Messrs. G. LONGSTER AND 
Sons, Malton, each of whom contributed a 
fine display. 

In the class for a smaller effort, the space 
allowed being 18 feet by 7 feet, Messrs. 
HARKNESS AND Sons were the winners of the 
chief award, and they were followed in order 
by Messrs. G. GIBSON AND Co., and Messrs. 
G. LoNGsTER AND Sons. Messrs. HARKNESS 
AND SONS sappeared to be the only exhibitors 
of two dozen bunches of hardy flowers. In 
the amateurs’ class, J. H. Juss, Esq., Syke- 


house, Snaith, won first prize for a dozen 
bunches of hardy flowers. 
There was a rare fight between Messrs. 


HARKNESS AND Sons and Messrs. GIBSON AND 
Co. for the premier award in the class for 
a group of Lupins; each showed finely and 
both exhibited fine strains of duintily 
coloured flowers; the awards were made in 
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the order given. The same firms occupied 
similar positions in the class for a group of 
Poppies and the colour they provided was 
dazzling in the extreme. 


Florists’ Flowers. 


Messrs. IRELAND AND  HircHcock, Marks 
Tey, were the only exhibitors in the class 
for a collection of Sweet Peas, arranged on 
4 space of 100 sq. ft., and they deservedly 
gained the first prize with a delightful 
display in which large columns of Beacon, 
Mme, Sarah Grand, Moonbeam, Picture, and 
Lord Lascelles were raised well above the 
lovely vases of Mascotts White, Charming, 
Bunty, a lovely pale salmon seedling, Powers- 
court, and Hawlmark Pink Improved; a fine 
effort. 

Gloxinias were absent from the competitive 
classes and there was only one amateur 
group of Begonias. The latter was, however, 
a very interesting and representative one, as 
it contained a good variety of the popular 
florists’ forms, as well as numerous hybrids 
and species, notably B. Pres. Carnot, B. 
semperflorens, B. fuchsioides, and B. Haageana. 
The exhibitor, A. RowNTREE, Esq., Chalfonts, 
York (gardener, Mr. J. Armes), was deserv- 
edly awarded a first prize. 

In the open class for a group of Begonias, 
Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, Bath, 
were unopposed, and their magnificent group 
of superb varieties, grandly grown, would 
have been hard to beat. Baskets of the 
pendulous varieties Carminea, Lena, and Mrs. 
Bilkley, were suspended above the glorious 
blooms of varieties which have made Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon famous. Few ex- 


hibits in the York Show commanded во 
much admiration. The first prize was 
awarded, and an extra prize, if awarded, 


would have served merely to emphasize 
the super excellence of the display. 

G. W. Mires, Esq. Dringhouses, York 
(zardener, Mr. R. Baram), was awarded first 
prize for a group of Calceolarias, and the 
awards for eight Calceolarias were made in 
favour of Major G.  Parws,  Lingcroft, 
York (gardener, Mr. W. Topham); W. N. 
GARBUTT, Esq. Fulford Road, York (gar. 
dener, Mr. R. Keightley; and G. W. Mits, 


Esq. 

1 Floral Decorations. 

This section is invariably a good one at 
York. On this occasion Mr. MONTAGUE 
NTATHER, Cottingham, was very successful, 
coming first for a basket of flowers, with 
Carnations and Roses; first for a table 
decoration, with pink Sweet Peas and blue 
Thalictrum; first for a bride's bouquet, 
composed of white Cattleyas, white Odonto- 
pglossums and pale green Cypripediums; first 
for a bridesmaid's bouquet of Laelias and 
Cattleyas; and first for two hand bouquets 
of charming design. 

Mr. F. H. Warp, York, led in the class 
for a bowl of cut flowers, showing red and 
pink Carnations; he also showed the best 
hand basket of cut flowers—pink Carnations. 
Mr. WARD won second place in several of 
the classes, and Messrs. PADGETT AND WATSON 
were also prize-winners, obtaining the premier 
position for a pair of ball bouquets with 
brilliant arrangements of Odontoglossums, 
Odontiodas and Laelio-Cattleyas. 


AWARDS TO TRADE DISPLAYS. 
THESE were numerous, beautiful and inter- 


esting, and really formed the basis of the 
Show. In nearly every case these fine groups 
were staged along the sides of the tents 


leaving the central area for the 


competitive 
exhibits. It speaks well for the 


encourage - 


ment that the trade consistently receive at 
York that the traders exhibit. оп generous 
lines year after year, and thus jin return 


support tbe Gala authorities enthusiastically. 

Large Gold  Medal—Yo Messrs. ROBERT 
BOLTON AND SONS, for Sweet Peas; to Messrs. 
T. Rivers AND Sons, for fruit trees in 
pots: to Mr. H. J. Јохкк, for Hydrangeas; 
to Messrs. MANSELL AND HATCHER, for 
Orchids; and to Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS, 
for flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


Goll Medal. --- To Messrs. BROADHEAD AND 


SONS, for rock and water garden; to 
Messrs KENT AND  BRYDON, for hardy 
plants; to THE BacKHOUSE NURSERIES, 


York, for alpine garden: to Mr. C. ENGEL- 
MANN, for Carnations, and to Messrs. J. PEED 
AND Son, for stove and greenhouse planta. 


Small Gold Medal.—To Mr. W. WELLS, 
Jun., for hardy flowers; to Messrs. S. Low 
AND Co., for Carnations, еёс,; and to Messrs. 
С. BuNvARD AND Co., for remarkably well 
kept Apples. 


Large Silver Medal..— То Messrs. Toocoop, 
for flowers and vegetables; to Mr. F. G. 


Woop, for hardy flowers; to Messrs. M. 
PRICHARD AND Sons, for hardy flowers; 
to Мг. H. N. EruisoN, for Ferns and 


to Mr. James Dovatuas, for Carna- 
tions, and to Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. 
Silver Medal.—To Mr. G. MILLER, for 
hardy flowers; to Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM, for 
Anemones; to Messrs. BAKERS, for hardy 


Cacti; 


plants; to Messrs. JARMAN AND Co., for 
hardy flowers, etc; to Messrs. W. H. 
Simpson, for hardy flowers, to Mr. R. 
V. Косек, for plants and flowers; to 
Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, for 
Delphiniums; to Messrs. R. H. Batu, for 
hardy flowers, and to Mr. СковскЕ BURCH, 


for Roses. 





Obituary. 

Robert Page.—It is with deep regret we 
record the recent death of Mr. Robert Paye 
of Hampton, who succumbed after а long 
illness. The late Mr. Page was well known 
as a market fruit grower and his death is 
a real loss to this generation. He was опе 


of the many sons of the late Mr. M. H. 
Page. 


James Sweet.—On June 7, at the mature 
age of cighty-five, Mr. James Sweet passed 
away at his residence at Whetstone, London, N. 
Since his early days he took a great interest 
in the growing of decorative plants for 
market and ultimately he founded the firm 
of Messrs. J. Sweet and Sons, Ltd.  Ericas 
in particular were made a special line with 
this firm and the late Mr. Sweet was a 
recognised authority on the growing and 
treatment of these somewhat difficult plants. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





APPLE BLossoM міт: C. B. The trouble is 
caused by the fungous disease known as 
blossom ‘wilt of Apples. It is due to a 
fungus closely allied to that which causes 
the .familiar brown rot of fruit. Certain 
varieties are much more susceptible than 
others. It is advisable to cut off and 
burn affected parts, as the fungus often 
travels back into the wood, causing a 
‘kind of canker. Nothing else can be done 
to remedy the trouble. 


CORRECTION: The award made to the exhibit 
of Irises shown by Mr. Amos Perry at 
the R.H.S. 
a Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal and not a 
Bronze Medal as stated on p. 368. 


GARDENER's FEXpENsES: W. M. As no agree- 


ment was made it will probably Бе 
impossible to enforce the payment of 
expenses, although it would have only 
been just and reasonable had your prospec- 
tive employer paid your expenses after 
requesting you to come and see him. 
Harpy FLOWERING SHRUBS: J. M. Тһе 


following hardy flowering shrubs would be 
suitable for your purpose: Hypericum 
Henryi, Berberis stenophylla, Rhododendron 
racemosum, Olearia Haastii, Veronica Tra- 
versii, Npiraea van Houttei, Diervilla Eva 
Rathke, D. Abel Carrière, Ribes aureum, 


meeting on the llth inst. was 


Amelanchier oblongifolium, Genista his- 
panica, Cistus Loreti, Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus, and P. Lemoinei erectus. Grown 
under normal conditions some of these 
shrubs would eventually get too high, but 
they can be readily kept to the desired 
height by pruning. 


INsEcT ATTACKING RHODODENDRONS : C. L. D. 
The Rhododendron leaves have been 
damaged by the Rhododendron bug 
(Stephanitis rhododendri). Spray the trees 
now and again in early July with a 
solution *made by dissolving one teaspoonful 
of Campbell's Nico Soap in one gallon of 
water. | 


Ivy oN House Watt: D. P. B. Provided 
Ivy is cut over annually and is not 
allowed to grow into the gutters on the 
house or become attached to the woodwork 
of the windows or porches, it does по 
harm to a house and tends to keep the 
wall dry rather than moist. 


MuscaT OF ALEXANDRIA GRAPE: Amateur. 
The flowers of Muscat of Alexandria 
Grape may be pollinated with Alicante or 
any other free setting variety. The tem- 
perature of the house should be warm and 
the atmosphere rather dry, otherwise the 
berries will not set properly. 


NAMES OF Puants: A. B., Herts. Fuchsia 
procumbens. F. A. U. 1, Acer palmatum 
linearilobum; 2, probably A. monspessu- 
lanum, but the specimen was so small 
that it was impossible to determine it 
with certainty. Yeaton. 1, Limnanthes 
Douglasii; 2, Aspidium angulare; 3, Phrag- 
mites communis, variegated variety; 4 
3laucum luteum. R. F. B. 1, Cydonia 
japonica; 3, Helianthemum vulgare variety ; 
3 and 4, specimens too scrappy to identify ; 
5, Clematis montana. 


PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES: J. A. H. 
The disease affecting the Peaches and 
Nectarines із Ехоазсив  deformans, the 
Peach leaf -curl fungus. All deformed 
foliage should be removed and burned. 
In February, just prior to the buds 
bursting, the trees should be sprayed with 
Burgundy mixture and the operation again 
performed about a fortnight later to ensure 


the trees being thoroughly covered. Bur- 
gundy mixture is prepared by dissolving 
9} ozs. of powdered copper sulphate 
(98 рег cent. purity) and 11 ozs. of 


powdered sodium carbonate in cold water 
in separate wooden vessels; the solutions 
are then mixed in a large wooden vessel 
and the volume made up to three gallons 
by the addition of water. The adhesive 
properties of the spray fluid is increased 
if ł pint of milk is added. 


SILVER LEAF ON PLuM8: E. А. The specimens 
labelled Nos. 1 and 2 are badly affected 
with silver leaf: No. 3 specimen is slightly 
infested. Remove all diseased branches 
апа dress the cut surfaces with Stockholm 
tar. 


Tomato Brack Rot: Seu, Weaverham. The 
Tomatos are affected by the fungus 
known as Black Rot. It is believed that 
the fungus, being a wound parasite, gains 
an entrance to the fruit through minute 
cracks or punctures in the skin. Extremes 
with respect to watering and the use of 
green manure, or anything that is likelv 
to cause the fruits to crack, should be 
guarded against. All fruits showing апу 
signs of the disease should be removed 
and burnt, and the plants — sprayed 
occasionally with potassium sulphide, сх: 
pecially when they are setting their 
fruits. <All the ventilators in the house 
should be opened on every favourable 
occasion ; be careful to guard against too 
much moisture in the atmosphere. 


Communications Reoeived.—H. 
Р. F. B.—K. & S.—G. 
E. J. C.—L. E. Х.—А. M. 


s. B.—W. 
M.—W. E. W.—J. 


W.— 
W— 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE T the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 6271. 


TEMPERATURE :— 

Chronicle Office, 5, 
London, 

30,4°: temp. 70”. 


ACTUAL 
trardeners’ 


Covent Garden, 
10 a.m.: Bar. 


Tavistock Street, 
Wednesday, June 25, 
Weather, Fine. 





Тнк Conifers at Westonbirt 
deserve more than the brief 
description which they can 
receive here. Not a few of 
the finest specimens are about 
one hundred feet in height and some are 
vet taller. Impressive and beautifully grown 
as they all are, the most interesting group 
is perhaps that which stands in the garden 
near the house. It comprises the three 
Cedars, C. Libani, €. atlantica, and C. 
Deodara, all of considerable height, with 
the more erect growth of the Atlantic Cedar 
overtopping that of the Cedar of Lebanon, and 
near them, two specimens- the noblest we 
have ever seen -of Cupressus Lawsoniana 
stricta (erecta ded each about fifty-two 
feet high. Anyone who has seen this variety 
only in its small state can form no idea 
of the beauty with which age endows it. 
Certainly the C. erecta viridis at Westonbirt 
are as fine in. their columnar erectness and 
deep greenness as any Libocedrus decurrens 
or Italian Cypress The Atlantic Cedar was 
sown a year after its introduction —about 
1844 --- and since the stricta variety of 
Law son's s Cypress originated at Knaphill in 
1855 these specimens cannot be more than 
three-quarters of a century old. Another group 
which remains in the memory consists of 
well-grown specimens of Cryptomeria elegans, 
forming a setting for Acer albo-limbatum, of 
rainbow tints, and А. japonicum laciniatum, 
which is one of the first of the Maples to 
develop autumnal, claret tints. As an indi- 
vidual specimen the tree of all the remarkable 
Conifers which most delights the eve is 
Patton’s Hemlock, Tsuga l'attoniana, native 
of western North America. Its leaves 


Trees and 
Shrubs at 
Westonbirt. 
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have a slightly glaucous tint; its habit is 
pyramidal, with branches well separated and 
partly pendulous; strength and grace and 
elegance are all combined in it and the charm 
of its shape would need the resourceful pen 
of a Farrer to do it justice. Another beautiful 
tree deserving the discriminating praise 
which Prof. Sargent has bestowed upon it is 
Thuya orientalis with its orange male cones. 
The Hemlocks flourish here ; there are noble 
specimens of the Western Hemlock, Tsuga 
albertiana, with branches sweeping the 
ground, and of the Canadian Hemlock, T. 
canadensis, with almost black foliage. The 
Douglas Fir, Pseudotsuga Douglasii, delights 
to find a home at Westonbirt and has grown 
magnificently in fifty years, as have also 
not a few species of Abies—A. nobilis, A. 
grandis, A. Veitchii, A. Nordmanniana, А. 
Lowiana, and A. cephalonica. У 
Discreet and stately the Coniferous con- 
tingent of the payeant at Westonbirt plays a 
great part--marshalling the lesser dicotylous 
plants in pleasing groups and, as it were, 
looking down benignily upon them апа 
keeping them in their stations. Yet not all 
these others are dwarfed by the Conifers. 
Some of the newer dicotylous trees are already 
reaching up to the height of the Conifers. 





Betula Ermanii, to which Bean no doubt 
rightly ascribes a certain tenderness, bids 
fair to reach to the height— one hundred 


feet —to which it grows in its native places, 
Manchuria, Corea, and Japan. Already it 
is seventy feet high and its straight stem 
is covered with bark, like shot silk of pink 
and gold.- Betula Lyalliana, another beauti- 
ful Birch, native of British Columbia, has 
also grown toa fine specimen. Most beautiful 
of all the Birches is the white-stemmed 
Himalayan B. utilis, which, though tender 
elsewhere, is thriving at Westonbirt. Indeed 
it is remarkable that so protracted a winter 
as the last should have done so little damage 
in the arboretum ; except among a few Rhodo- 
dendrons there is but little sign of its ill- 
effects. Of Poplars, the great-leaved Populus 
lasiocarpa flourishes and in view of its 
apparent ease of propagation deserves to be 
more generally grown than it is at present. 
This is true also of the Lime from central 
China, discovered by Prof. Henry in 1888, 
Tilia Olivieri, the leaves of which, dark 
green and smooth on the upper surface, are 
pure white on the under surface. A thriving 
young specimen of the Chinese Liriodendron 
is fulfilling the promise which it gave from 
the day of its introduction in 1901 and looks 
as though it would make a more elegant but 
less massive tree than its sister species, 
Liriodendron Tulipifera. Of ‘Southern 
Beeches," there are Nothofagus obliqua, the 
Roble Beech, a timber tree which grows to 
one hundred feet in its native Chili, and 
another named N. procera. Of Magnolias 
the striking hybrid of M. conspicua 
parentage has the great merit of flowering a 
month later than the species ; the Cucumber 
Tree, M. acuminata, is worth growing on 
account of its luxuriant habit and M. 
Delavayi has leaves of silvery undersurface. 
Of Pvruses not often seen, Westonbirt has 
fine specimens of the Chinese P. Folgneri, a 
most elegant tree, and P. Vilmorinii, also 
elegant, but more spreading and less tall 
than the former. As might be expected, the 
best of shrubby plants are to be found in the 
Arboretum ; the new Viburnum fragrans of 


rosy foliage and flowering in March is one of 


Farrer's good plants. Others of the genus 
which grow well and add to the beauty of 
the Westonbirt Arboretum are V. Lentago 
with fragrant, creamy-white flowers produced 
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in May and June; V. Veitchii, and the well- 
known and very beautiful V. tomentosum 
plicatum. Of all the Viburnums, a great 
specimen of V. rhytidophyllum was the most 
imposing. It is a species which some of the 
connoisseurs have condemned and we too 
have been apt to share the adverse opinion 
and to regard it as a coarse plant, but 
erowing as it does at Westonbirt to a great 
height and standing out from a dark back- 
ground, V. rhytidophyllum proves that it is 
worth its place in any woodland garden. 
That great garden genus Berberis is repre- 
sented by many species—B. Thunbergii, 
seven to eight feet high; B. Gagnepainii, 
introduced by Wilson from China in 1904, 
and generally seen as a little plant, attains to 
nine feet; the deciduous but beautifully 
berried, B. brevipaniculata ; B. dictyophylla, 
lax in habit, with glaucous young stems and 
leaves which take on a warm red tone in 


autumn before they fall; B. verruculosa, 
evergreen and black berried ; the somewhat 
tender B. Fortunei, and the Westonbirt 


variety of B. stenophylla with B. Darwini- 
like, orange flowers. Among many other 
plants which deserve special note a few only 
can be mentioned. 

The  Rosaceous Stephanandra Tanakae 
from Japan has the merit of sounding the 
last colour note of the year, taking on its 
colour in the second week of November after 
the Maples have shed their leaves. <A 
circular group of Cotoneaster Henryi, the 
members of which have lost their straggling 
habit and stand twelve to fourteen feet tall, 
has discovered at Westonbirt how to keep its 
berries from the birds and makes at all times 
a pleasing picture. Cornus controversa 
which grows to a tree and bears its leaves in 
tiers; Enkianthus campanulatus, the leaves 
of which make a symphonv of red and 
yellow in the autumn; great masses of 
Henry’s variety of Hypericum patulum ; the 
July and August blossoming Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia, with dark green, shining, leaves 
and petals of purest white ; the shrub which 
grows to a tree, Eugenia ulmoides, deserves 
mention—being the only rubber producing 


plant hardy in this country; Decaisnea 
Fargesii, curious for its blue, caterpillar- 
shaped fruits ; Cornus Nuttallii, conspicuous 


by reason of its showy white bracts ; Osman- 
thus Delavayi with fragrant, pure white 
flowers and egy-shaped, blue-black fruits,and 
last of all and most striking, tall specimens 
of Embothryium coccineum, the Fire Bush, 
with full flame-coloured flowers. The speci- 
mens had passed scatheless—or all but scathe- 
less—through the winter in a well protected 
nook, and must be nearly thirty feet high and 
were certainly a mass of flowers. Of all the 
many Acers not mentioned and the many other 
trees and shrubs, it is not possible now to 
write; this brief account may, however, 
suffice to show a glimpse of the horticultural 
treasury at Westonbirt. 





Horticultural Conference at the Midland 
Agricultural College. horticultural con- 
ference has been arranged to take place on 
Tuesday, July 8th, at the Midland Agri- 
cultural and Dairy College, Sutton Bon- 
nington, Loughborough. The chair will be 
occupied by W. G. Lobjoit, Esq., O.B.E., 
J.P., Controller of Horticulture, and the 
programme of the morning session will 
include a discussion on “The Work at 
Rothamsted and its Bearings on Horti- 
culturo,” opened by Mr. H. V. Garner, B.Sc. 
Tbe items of the afternoon session will be 
devoted to papers on “ Fruit Breeding," by 
Mr. G. T. Spinks, M.A., Botanist, Long 
Ashton Research Station; “ Raspberry Cul. 
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ture," by Mr. W. Н. Grubb, M.Sc., Pomolo- 
gist, East Malling Research Station; and 
* Some Problems Affecting the Cultivation of 
Strawberries for Market,” by Mr. W. H. 
Johns, N.D.H., Parks Superintendent,  Ber- 
mondsey. Luncheon will be provided for a 
limited number (not exceeding 200) at a 
charge of 2s. each, and tea at 9d. each, 
an opportunity will be afforded during the 
luncheon hour and after tea to inspect the 
College buildings and gardens. The College 
is within ten minutes walk of Kegworth 
Station on the L.M. and S. Railway. 


National Sweet Pea Society's Show and Trials. 
—The Secretary of the National Sweet Pea 
Society, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 318, Kew Road, 
Kew, informs us that, although the latest 
date for entries is July 3 next, there are 
already indications of an exceptionally good 
show at the Royal Horticultural Hall on 


July 10 and 11, which will be opened 
by Queen Augusta Victoria of Portugal 
at 2.30 p.m. The members and their 
friends will dine together, under the 
President, Mr. J. W. Brunton, at #һе 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, at 7.30 p.m., on July 10; tickets 
8/6 each. On the following morning there 
is to be an outing to view the Novelty 
Trials at Syon House Gardens, Brentford, 
and from thence to a luncheon at the 
Imperial Restaurant, Kew Green, at one 
o'clock. After lunch the members and their 
friends will visit the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, which just now are exceedingly beautiful 
and full of interest. Charabancs will start 
from the R.H.S. Hall for the outing at 10 
a.m. Tickets for the drive and lunch are 
6/6 each. In order that adequate arrange- 
ments may be made members are asked to 
notify the Secretary at an early date of 
their intentions concerning both the dinner 
and the outing. 


Iris Test Garden at New York.—We learn 
from the Florists’ Exchange that Dr. Britton 
of the New York Botanical Gardens is 
undertaking the replanting of the Iris Garden 
at Bronx Park this summer. Close upon 
one thousand varieties have already been 
planted in the garden, and under the new 
scheme these are being arranged alphabetically 
so that each variety may be readily found. 
Large numbers of the older varieties are 
still needed for checking purposes and a list 
of those required may be obtained from the 
President of the American Iris Society, Mr. 
John С. Wister, Germantown, Pa., U.S.A. 
It is not known if all these old sorts are 
in cultivation in America апа information 
is required so that such as are not now in 
existence may be deleted from the Iris Check 
List. 

‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” Medal.—We аге 
informed that the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Silver-Gilt Medal offered to the Committee 
of the Grand Yorkshire Flower Show and 
Gala was awarded to Messrs. T. Rivers and 
Son for their wonderful display of fruit 
trees in pots. 


The Lateness of the Potato Crop.—The 
lateness of the Potato season is indicated by a 
comparison of the imports this year and last year. 
Imports registered during the week ended 
June 14 included 4,881 tons from France 
as compared with 13,978 in the correspond- 
ing week last year and 1,767 tons from the 
Channel Islands against 12,264, while the total 
imports amounted to 9,860 tons, as against 
28,134. 


Horticultural Research at Long Ashton.— The 
annual report of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Research Station, Long Ashton, 
has recently been issued and contains a 
resume of the work carried out at this 
institute during 1923. Тһе fruit plantations 
have been considerably extended, necessitating 
the erection of many new farm buildings, 
while a new orchard house for physiological 
experiments has also been built. From the 
report on the advisory work conducted by 
the Station it is gratifying to see that 
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many growers take advantage of the assist- 
ance which is freely given, for no’ fewer 
than 658 enquiries were received and dealt 
with through the post during the year. The 
nature of these enquiries аге sectionised 
under the subjects to which they belong. 
The remainder of the ‘report deals with 
papers written by members of the staff, and 
include recent research in fruit culture, plant 
pathology, cider and perry, bi-chemistry of 
fruit, vegetable and fruit preservation, and 
Willow investigations. 


Mr. S. W. Hale.—Previous to the war Mr. 
S. W. Hale followed commercial pursuits, 
for which he was fitted by a special com- 
mercial course of study after leaving school 
and also by passing the examination of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. For five 
years he was in the Army, and for three- 
and-a-half years served on the western front, 
where he acted for two years as despatch 
rider, and for one-and-a-half years as an 
infantry officer in the Royal Sussex Regiment. 








MR. 8. W. HALE. 


He saw plenty of active service and went 
"over the top" on many occasions. After 
the war he joined the staff of the Chamber 
of Horticulture and for nearly three years 
was Assistant Secretary, becoming Secretary 
of the Chamber after the resignation of Major 
Matthews. Mr. Hale is doing excellent work 
in his present position, and has every con- 
fidence that there is a large and useful field 
of work before the Chamber of  Horticul- 
ture. 


Kelvin Hall Exhibition—The flower show 
under the auspices of the Corporation of 
the City of Glasgow and the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Horticultural Society, to 
be held on September 2 to 5, in the Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow, will be opened by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of York. 'The sum of £1,500 
is offered in prizes, in addition to cups, 
trophies and medals; the Glasgow Corporation 
Challenge Cup valued at £50 will again be 
offered for competion. The general manager 
of the show is Mr. C. P. Hainsworth, Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow, from whom particulars of the 
exhibition and a plan of the building may 
be obtained. 


Control of the Broad Bean Aphis.—Leaflet 
No. 37, published by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, dealing with the Bean aphis, appears 
at an appropriate time, for it not only 
deals with the life 
some pest, but also the best methods of 
control. Country folk at one time believed 
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that infestations of the black aphis on 
Beans arose spontaneously, the weather 
generally being blamed, but now most 


persons are aware that Aphis rumicis passes 
its winter stage on other plants, such as 
Docks and the evergreen Euonymus. Eggs 
laid on the Euonymus hatch and give rise 
to female insects which are capable of re- 
producing pathogenetically, and the generations 
thus produced include winged forms which 
fly to the Bean. For methods of control the 
leaflet recommends а spray composed of 
nicotine (95%), 1 oz.; soft soap, à lb, to 1 Ib. 
(according to the hardness of the water) 
and ten gallons of water. It is recommended 
to make a concentrated solution by dis- 
solving half-a-pound of soft soap in four 
pints of boiling water, allowing the solution 
to cool and then adding three-quarters of a 
fluid ounce of 98% nicotine. The mixture 
should be stirred very thoroughly and stored 
in a well-corked bottle. One fluid ounce of 
this concentrated mixture is sufficient for 
diluting with one pint of soft water. 
Another specific recommended is paraffin 
emulsion—two  pints of paraffin, one pound 
of soft soap and ten gallons of water. The 
old method of pinching out the tops is a 
good one as the infestation commences at 
the apex of the plants and spreads down- 
wards, and it is claimed that this also 
results in à better development of the Beans. 


Imperial Fruit Show.— The schedule of the 
Imperial Fruit Soow, which will be held at 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, from October 4 
to November 1, is before us and includes 
competitions for commercial growers, and 
small growers, in Apple packing and window 
dressing for retail fruiterers. The guarantee 
fund has reached £4,917 2s. and only £83 is 
required to bring the total up to the £5,000 
first aimed at. Large numbers of trophies 
are offered in the various sections, which 
includes the Kent and Southern Counties 
section, the Eastern and Northern section, 
the West and Midlands section, United 
Kingdom section, Overseas section and 
British Empire section. Most of the classes 
are for Apples, but there are also others for 
Grapes, Tomatos, Cucumbers, Pears, fresh 
Prunes and Citrus fruits. Several prizes are 
offered for trade exhibits. The entries close 
on September 27, but growers are asked to 
assist the organisers by sending their entries 
in as early as possible. 

Appointments for the  Ensuing Week.— 
Tuesday, July 1.—Royal Agricultural Society's 
Show (five days) at Leicester; Royal 
Tunbridge Wells Horticultural Society’s Show 
(two days); Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. Wednesday, July 2.— 
Croydon Horticultural Society’s show. - - 
Thursday, July 3.—Norfolk and Norwich 
Horticultural Society’s show. Friday, July 
4.—Streatham and District Rose and Sweet 
Pea Society’s show. Saturday, July 5.— 
Windsor, Eton and District Rose Society’s 
show; Blackburn and District Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.—Pinks.—The propagation of these had 
better be proceeded with; commence with 
the scarce varieties, such as Criterion, XX., 
Jenny Lind (Read’s), Laura, Harkforward, 
the Hon. Mrs. Herbert, Mr. Edwards, Nor- 
borough Buck, Morning Star, Bob Tickler, 
etc.; and by the time the general collection 
shall have been gone through the plants 
first operated upon will be producing a good 


second crop of grass, which in due time 
may be cut and again propagated; for, 


happy is he who finds himself in possession 


of a goodly stock of plants in his store 
or nursery beds from which to select at 
planting out time. ш addition to the 


varieties mentioned above, the following have 
done duty well this season, viz. Blackheath 
Rival, Diana, Great Britain, Harriet, Lady 
Mildmay, Lord Valentia, Masterpiece, Melona, 
Prince Albert (Kirkland's) Pride, Queen of 
England, Rubens, Omega and Warden of 
Winchester. Gard. Chron., June 30, 1849. 
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NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


Two of the newer Rhododendrons which 
have flowered here lately seem worthy of 
note; firstly, Rhododendron  dichroanthum 
because of its unique colour, and the fact 
that it has flowered here for the first time. 
True, only two trusses eomposed of three and 
six flowers respectively, developed, yet they 
gave some idea of what the plant will be like 
when it is older and larger. At present it 
is about two feet high and as much through, 
very compact in habit but may open out 
with age; the flowers are borne on stalks 
1$ inch long, the corolla  tubular-bell 
shaped, 1? inch long and 14 wide, bright 
orange yellow when fully open. The largest 
leaves are 4j inches long. 

"The second plant to which I refer is 
Rhododendron indicum var. macrostemon. 
This is literally covered with flowers so that 
searcely a leaf can be seen: the whole plant 
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freely; one specimen was planted against a 
low wall but now overtops it by several feet 
and has been very beautiful for some weeks. 
The flowers are produced on shoots of the 
previous year; they are white, tinged with 
rose and sweetly scented. There are, doubt- 
less, good, grounds ;for retaining this plant 
in the genus Cytisus, although in habit it 
is much nearer to Spartium. 

Magnolia Wilsonii is one of the best intro- 
ductions of the last twenty years. The first 
plant to reach Glasnevin was planted 
against a north wall (where M. Delavayi has 
reached large dimensions) and for some years 
has flowered freely. Owing to the pendulous 
way in which the flowers are produced wall 
culture is not the best for it, nevertheless, 
the plant has flourished and many layers 
have been obtained. The flowers are delight- 
fully fragrant; the pure white sepals and 
petals contrast well with the bright red 
stamens and carpels. Judging from plants 
here [ should think shelter from cold winds, 
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reaches a height of a foot or thereabout. 
The flowers are produced from а double 
spathe at the apex of the scape, four or 
five together, each оп a slender pedicel 
the flowers are tubular, with . somewhat 
spreading lobes, dull white, emitting a heavy 
musky odour. Leaves linear, the lower part 
clasping the flower scape. It is an interesting 


and not unattractive plant which came 
originally to Glasnevin among a batch of 
unnamed bulbs presented by Mr. Jas. 
O’Brien, another in the same lot being 
Hippeastrum advenum. 

Encrusted Saxifragas have flowered this 


season with remarkable freedom and among 
others a hybrid or, more accurately a seedling 
from a hybrid, has attracted considerable 
attention. Some years ago Mr. M. Horni- 
brook sent us a plant labelled Saxifraga 
paradoxa x Saxifraga longifolia. When it 
flowered it proved to be a fine plant and 
seeds were saved. Аз was to be expected, 
the seedlings varied enormously, some forming 


FIG. 168.-А SEEDLING FROM THE HYBRID SAXIFRAGA PARADOXA х 8. LONGIFOLIA AT GLASNEVIN 


is not more than a foot high and about as 
much through. The flowers, though small 
perhaps in comparison with those of other 
varieties of Rhododendron indicum are, 
nevertheless large for the plant, as they are 
an inch across; they are of a beautiful 
pink shade with a few darker spots above 
the stamens. It is a most useful variety 
for the rock garden. 

Syringa Wilsonii is, in my opinion, easily 
the best of the Chinese Lilacs. In common 
with the garden Lilacs it has flowered this 
year with remarkable freedom. The large 
trusses of soft pink flowers are delightfully 
fragrant, and as the plant is a very 
vigorous grower and easily propagated from 
cuttings, it ought to be grown wherever 
good flowering shrubs are appreciated. 

Cytisus supranubius (see Fig. 163, p. 377) 
is uncommon but well worthy of inclusion 
in collections of choice shrubs. Although 
reputed to be tender I believe it could be 
grown in many districts planted in a 
sunny position in warm, well-drained soil. 
There was formerly in this garden а bush 
eight feet high and nearly as much through 
which only died through being blown over 
during a gale. At present several descendants 
of it planted against walls are flowering 


slight shade from hot sun in warm districts, 
and a porous, moist soil would meet the 
requirements of М. Wilsonii. 

Schizandras are near relations of the 
Magnolias, and exploration in China has 
added several to those previously known. 
They are twining shrubs requiring supports 
of some sort and will probably prove 
suitable for pergolas and for training against 
tree trunks and walls. Three species are 
now flowering at Glasnevin on walls and 
are of considerable 
Schizandra grandiflora has comparatively 
large white flowers, more or less suffused 
with pink. This species was previously 
known from the Himalayas. S. rubriflora is 
perhaps the most striking species, the flowers 
being of a rich, reddish brown and produced 
on slender pedicels from the leaf axils Some 
years ago I saw this species growing against 
a tree trunk at Mount Usher and was 
much impressed by its beauty. 8. glaucescens, 
a third species now in flower, is rather 
similar in habit to the last named, but the 
flowers are orange coloured. All have 
smooth, fleshy leaves and twining stems. 

Symphyostemon narcissoides (Fig. 169) is 
an interesting member of the Iris family and 
a native of South America. The flower stem 


beauty and interest. · 


small rosettes and giving poor panicles of small 
flowers, others producing large rosettes of 
strap-shaped leaves rather like those of 
S. Hostii, and, „beautiful arching inflorescences. 
The photograph (Fig. 168) shows опе of 
them; the flower stem, measuring over two 
feet in length, is furnished to within six or 
eight inches of the base with sprays of 
beautiful white flowers. 

Primula chrysopa (Fig. 169) is one of the 
most satisfactory of the later introductions 
from China. Grown under conditions that 
suit P. japonica it flowers abundantly, 
sending up stout stems that bear umbels of 
pale lavendar flowers subtended by rather 
large bracts. Though perhaps not quite so 
good in colour as P. Wardii, it is a more 
vigorous plant and should be broken up and 
replanted annually; the addition of a little 
rotted manure in the soil is desirable. 

Gypsophila fratensis seems little known 
although it is one of the most charming of 
June flowering alpines, forming mats of 
trailing, wiry shoots, clothed with linear, 
somewhat glaucous leaves. The cymes of 
pale pink flowers are produced іп the 
greatest profusion. For trailing over rocks 
or covering a sunny slope it cannot be 
excelled. J. W Besant. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY. 





By the Riverside walk leading to the new 
Rose borders at Wisley many new Rose 
species are now in bloom. Their flowers 
are in many cases dissappointing and no 
better than those of our own wild species, 
but it must be admitted that the latter 
cannot boast of such astonishing fruits as, 
for example, those of Rosa pomifera. Of 
the more showy-flowered species Rosa altaica 
is very good, with creamy white flowers, 
and also the delicate-foliaged Rosa sericea, 
with white flowers and yellow stamens. A 
remarkable feature of the flowers of this 
Rose is the fact that in most cases they 
have only four petals. 

In the wild garden there is a fine show 
of Primula japonica and P. pulverulenta 
among which the _ glossy-leaved and stout- 
stemmed Lilium giganteum is making prodigious 
growth. By the pools at the foot of the 
rock garden are blue stretches of Iris sibirica 


x orientalis, which harmonise well with the — 





FIG. 169—SYMPHYOSTEMON NARCISSOIDES. 
(see р. 391). 


flowers of {һе neighbouring masses of 
Rhododendron ponticum, while around the 
wild garden ponds are innumerable Lupins. 


In the rock garden the brilliant blue 
masses of Lithospermum prostratum апа its 
variety Heavenly Blue have just passed 
their best, but other beautiful species of 
this genus are now coming into flower, such 
as L. intermedium and L. Froebelii, with 
tubular, hanging flowers, which are lilac in 
the bud. Another  creeping shrub with 
brilliant blue: flowers now in bloom is 
Veronica Guthriana; rich blue is also the 
dominant colour ;n the glorious flowers of 
Geranium grandiflorum. 


In the moraine Geranium 
gained an Award of Merit at the recent 
Chelsea Show, is flowering. The pink flowers 
have red sepals and flower stalks and are 
noticeably larger in diameter than the leaves. 
Here also Dianthus alpinus is in flower, and 
the quaintly beautiful flower heads of the 
alpine Rampion, Phyteuma comosum are to 
be seen. Growing out of the rock face 
near the top pools is a bright patch of 
Heuchera sanguinea. This plant is usually 
grown in the herbaceous border, but in the 
moraine in company with Saxifraga Cotyledon 
norvegica it does not appear in the least 
out of place. J. E. White. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. COLLIER, Gardener to SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart. 
Gatton Park, Reigate. 


Platyclinis filiformis.—This pretty Orchid 
should be re-potted after it has passed out 
of flower, and so soon as new roots are 
seen to be pushing from the partly-developed 
growths. This plant is best grown in pans 
and suspended from the roof in а shady 
position in a house having an intermediate 
temperature. When the roots have grown 
freely in the new compost liberal supplies 
of water should be given them and the 
plants sprayed overhead on frequent occasions 
and also on the undersides of the leaves 
all through their growing period, as a means 
of warding off attacks of red spider. P. 
uncata and P. glumacea should be afforded 
similar treatment. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Strawberries for Forcing.—Preparations for 
the Jayering of young stock for next season's 
supply of forced fruit should receive atten- 
tion so soon as runners are available. It 
is the practice in some gardens to layer the 
runners direct into their fruiting pots to save 
the labour of repotting them, but I fail to 
see any great advantage in this; plants in 
large pots require extra care in watering 
them, as there is a great danger of the 
soil becoming sour, especially if hot sun- 
shine and drying winds prevail before the 
runners are well rooted. When large quantities 
have to be layered I much prefer to use 
60-sized pots, which may be placed closely 
together in alternate rows and easily managed 
with regard to watering. lIn preparing the 
receptacles for the plants place some of the 
rough loam in the bottom in place of crocks ; 
this will save time when repotting and the 
roots will be undisturbed. The potting com- 
post should consist of good new loam rnixed 
with manure from a spent Mushroom bed, after 








FIG. 


170.CPRIMULA CHRYSOPA AT 


GLASNEVIN. 


(see p. 391). 


"THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By У. AUTON, Gardener to VISCOUNT ELVEDEN, 
Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey. 


Climbers.The growth of climbing plants 
on walls and buildings proceeds rapidly and 
the pinching and tying of the shoots should 
not be neglected. The members of the genus 
Vitis particularly grow very quickly and are 
capable of covering large surfaces of walls 
or trellises in one season, but they need 
constant attention or the growths become 
interlaced and unmanageable. Newly-planted 
climbers will need occasional copious water- 
ings, and established plants may be assisted 
by applications of liquid manure where this 
is practicable. 


Hedges.—Growth is now active and ever- 
green hedges will need clipping. Hedges of 
large dimensions should be carefully trimmed 
with sharp shears to conserve perfect outlines. 
Recently-planted hedges should not be 
allowed to grow tall until the bases are well 
furnished. 


Shrubs.—Deutzias, Philadelphus, Weigelas 
and other mid-season flowering shrubs should 
be pruned as they pass out of flower, by 
cutting back the branches which have borne 
the current season's flowers to the points of 
new growth. Where crowding is apparent 
the weaker growths should be removed 


entirely. 


it has been rubbed through a fine sieve, 
and some ashes from the garden fire. Make 
the runners secure in the soil by the use 
of pegs; they will soon take root provided 
attention is given to watering them. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Black Currants.—The  bushes are looking 
more promising for a good crop than Il 
have seen them for many seasons. The 
ground between them should be kept well 
hoed in dry weather. Any branches that 
are not fruiting may, if they are not 
required, be cut out to allow the young 
growth all the room possible. If the branches 
are cropping heavily and some of the fruits 
are close to the ground, spread а thin 
mulch of clean straw underneath the bushes 
to keep the berries clean. Net the bushes 
securely against birds. The nets should be 
stretched over stout wires fastened to strong 
posts about one foot higher than the 
bushes themselves. The fruits may then 
be gathered when they are ripe without 
necessitating the removal of the nets. 


Standard Trees.—If standard trees аге 
carrying heavy crops of fruit, and especially 
young trees, the stakes should be examined 
to see that they are firm in the ground. 
Without adequate support the trees will be 


June 28, 1924. 
swayed to and fro by rough winds, and 
much fof the fruit shaken off. Standard 


trees of Plums, if well cropped, should have 
the branches supported in some way, as 
they are liable to snap off at the base 
when carrying a heavy crop of fruit. 

Apples and Pears.—Both Apples and Pears 
well for 





promise large crops this season, 
and the fruits should be duly thinned. 
Pears will require thinning even more than 
Apples, as I have rarely seen so large a 
crop. The recent rains have benefited thc 
trees very much. Keep а close watch for 
insects and take prompt measures for des- 


troying them Ъу the 


suitable insecticide. 


application of a 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. J. CLARK, Gardener to Lt.-Col. SIR GEORGE 
HOLFORD, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Cyclamen. — Young plants of Cyclamen 
which were raised from seeds sown last 
autumn should be ready for placing in their 
flowering pots. Six-inch pots may Бе 
required for the largest and strongest plants, 
but for the bulk of the plants those of 
five-inch diameter will be large enough. 
Good drainage should be provided. А soil 
consisting of two-thirds good fibrous loam, 
one-third good Oak-leaf-mould, with a free 
addition of old and crushed mortar rubble, 
sharp silver sand, and some finely ground 
oyster shell will suit them. Before potting, 
make sure that the plants are free from 
aphis and thrips; mild fumigation will clear 
them of the former, whilst if thrips have 
obtained a hold, the plants should be dipped 
in а safe and reliable insecticide. Guard 
against potting too deeply; one half of the 
corm should be above the surface of the 
soil when potted. Here, the plants are 
grown near to the roof glass in light, span- 
roofed houses, which are provided with sun- 
blinds. They may also be grown in cold 
frames from now until the autumn. When 
in active growth the plant will need copious 
supplies of water (soft or rain water should 
always be used), а free circulation of air, 
and shading from the sun. 





ROSE TRIALS AT BAGATELLE. 


THE Jury appointed to 
the new Roses on trial at 
(Gardens, Paris, met at 9 a.m. on June 16. 
The members of the Jury included the 
leading French, American, Dutch, Luxem- 
burg, and British growers, with M. Deville 
as President; Mr. Fred Howard, of Messrs. 
Howard and Smith, Los Angeles, California ; 
and Mr. Ketten, of Luxemburg, as Vice- 
presidents. 

The Roses inspected were those judged in 


adjudicate 
the Bagatelle 


upon 


June, 1923, as well as those seen for the 
first time, that is, those planted in the 
autumn of 1923 and in the earlier part of 
1924. We are pleased to learn that the 
growth of the trees, especially those estab- 


lished for a year, was in much better condition 
than on any previous occasion, Мапу 
varieties were just at their best, à number 
were out of bloom or almost over, and a 
few varieties, especially those of the Wich- 
uraiana and  Hambler types were not in 
flower. On any definitely appointed day 
such conditions must inevitably occur. 

The Gold Medal variety of French intro- 
duction was awarded to M. Pernet-Ducher 
for Angele Pernet, which gained nine points 


in .1923, and the same number now. This 
is а bedding Rose of promise possessing 
vigorous upright growth and clean glossy 


foliage. The blooms are carried on erect stems, 


they are not full, but of an attractive 
shade of colour which may be described as 
apricot with bronze shading in the half- 


opened flower, passing to pale yellow in the 
older bloom. The First Class Certificate for 
a French introduction was awarded to 
Odette Foussier from M. Chambard. This is 
a full flower of large size, resembling 
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Madame Ravary in colour; it has a good 
constitution, upright growth and large foliage 
and should prove a good bedding Rose as 


well as а producer of exhibition blooms. 
This was a close second for the coveted 
Gold Medal, having been awarded eight 
points out of ten in 1923 and nine points 
їп 1924. 

As two other French productions were 
awarded eight points this year they were 





171.—ROSE 


FIG, 


awarded Certificates. One of these, Margarita 
Riera, is from M. Pedro Dot and is a 
seedling from Madame Ravary Madame 
Kd. Herriot. This is a Rose of attractive, 
deep salmon-pink colour with medium-sized 
foliage. Emile Charles, the other variety, 
is from M. Bernaix, and the colour is 
coppery-orange. The flowers are of medium 
size and the variety may be useful as a 
bedding Rose. 

Although almost forty varieties of French 
origin were on tri$l few others merit notice, 
with the exception of Jeanne Cabanis (P. 
Guillot) which is of exhibition standard and 
is a good grower with handsome foliage. 

The Roses from other than French growers 
in the 1923 and 1924 trials are comparatively 
few in number. The Gold Medal was awarded 
to John Russell (Messrs. Dobbie and Co.). 
This is a full flower of good size and dark 
crimson colour, The plant makes good growth 


— ———— 


and was awarded eight points in 1923 and 
again eight points in 1924. A First-class 
Certificate was awarded to America (Messrs. 
Hill and Co.), which gained seven points in 


1923 and eight points in 1924. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to state that on neither 


occasion was this variety seen at its best. 

For the 1924 and 1925 trials fifty varieties 
were submitted for examination and these 
will be judged on June 25. 


EMMA WRIGHT. 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE EMMA WRIGHT. 


For the introduction of this 
(Fig. 171) we have to thank 
McGredy and Son who, in 1917, received a 
Certificate of Merit for it. Since that time 
it has withstood the test in many gardens 
and varieties of soils so that now it may 
be favourably recommended as one of the 


fine Rose 
Messrs. S 


best bedding varieties. 

In form the flower is semi-double, the 
fully developed blooms being a rich shade 
of golden apricot. The bud is neat and 


pointed, and, before expanding, is sulphur 
yellow. 
The habit of growth and floriferousness 


commend it for bedding, and the foliage is 
clear, bright green, and mildew proof. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUSLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Gardon. W.C.32. 

Editors and Publiaher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if theu would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all conmunications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary depirtnent, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The tiro departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Nilus*rations —The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitalle for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, c., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Urgent Commn^!es*1on e —]/ sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ** Чата. Chron.," Rand; or ly 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrsngement. The Editors do not holu 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. — 
ters fov Pu^lication as well ag specimens of plants 

—€— naming, should be addressed to the E) VI'ORS, 
5, Taviatan Street, Covent Garden, Jordon, 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, gent ах early in the week ar 
possibla, and duly signed by the writer, If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 








TWO NEW BRITISH PLANTS. 


N might be thought that by this time 
| the British flora had been so much studied 
that new species would not be found, but 
probably the last decade will bear com- 
parison with any previous one of the last 
century. 
CAREX MICROGLOCHIN. 

The last discoveries are those of Carex 
microglochin, Wahl, which is such & 
well-defined species that even on а Ben- 
thamian standard it could not have been 
merged into anything else. This was discovered 
by Lady Davy and Miss Gertrude Bacon 
in July last on a mountain corrie of Glen 
Lyon, Perthshire, which forms part of the 
massif of the well-explored and rich Perth- 
shire mountain of Ben Lawers. The specimen 
was sent to me for corroboration. It grew 
at 2,600 feet with other rare species of 
Carex and Juncus. As there was a little 
confusion as to its exact habitat the writer 
visited Glen Lyon in August last in company 
with Mr R. H. Corstorphine, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fleming, Mrs. Douie Urquhart, Mr. D. 
Haggart and other botanists, when we were 
able to trace it from 2,600 feet to nearly 
3,000 feet altitude. It grows in wet micaceous, 
boggy spaces where the vegetation is sparse 
and small The Carex is a small species 
three to five inches high and differs from the 
other British members of the genus in having 
a bristle at the anterior base which protrudes 
beyond the utricle. This mountain species is 
distributed in Greenland, Lapland, N. Sweden, 
Norway, Iceland, Savoy, Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Bavaria, S. Tyrol, Swabia, Lithuania, Altai, 
Caucasus, Himalaya, Thibet and now Scotland, 
and as a variety in the Rockies and the 
Andes. Its nearest ally is Carex pauciflora, 
for which it has been mistaken. 


RuMEX ARIFOLIUS. 


The second species is Rumex arifolius, 
Al., & Sorrel-Dock allied to R. Acetosa, L., 
which I discovered some years ago on Loch 
na Gar, Aberdeenshire, at an elevation of 
about 2,900 feet, but I was a little doubtful 
about its identity as the fruit was not 
mature, 80 hesitated to record it. On seeing 
R. arifolius at Kongsvold in Norway, in 


1922, I felt that this was the same as the 
Scottish plant. It was submitted to Prof, 


Danser of Amsterdam, a well-known authority 
on the Rumices, and he definitely identified 
it with HR. arifolius. This species differs 
from Н. Acetosa їп its larger and often 
broader leaves of a softer and thinner texture, 
with more prominent veins and patent 
anticles, entire ochrea, somewhat smaller 
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fruit-valves and dull yellowish-green nuts. 
In the common Sorrel the leaves are of 
a firmer texture, with obscure veins, long 
converging anticles and narrow sinus, laciniate 
ochrea, larger fruit-valves and blackish-brown 
shining nuts. 

R. arifolius has & wide distribution and 
comprises several variants; it is known froin 
Lapland, Sweden, Norway, Germany (Brocken), 
Thuringia, E. Bohemia, Alpes rare, Jura, 
Auvergne (Mt. Doré), Vosges, Sudelica, Austria, 


Hungary, Transylvania, Bosnia, Montenegro, 
Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Greece, Siberia and 
Caucasus. 

The discovery of these two Scandinavian 


Species encourages one to hopo that other 
elements of that northern flora may yet be 
found in Britain. It may be added that in the 
Report of the Botanical Society and Exchange 


Club of the British Isles, which will 
Shortly be issued, there will be a full 
description of the above plants, and 
also that of three hitherto undescribed 
British species of Thymus from the 
pen of Herr Ronniger, of Vienna, & special 


stulent of the genus, besides two hybrids 
and some varieties. G. Claridge Druce. 








A CURIOUS SEASON. 


Ir would be interesting to know whether 
the behaviour of plants during the present 
season in a garden under our close obser- 
vation із characteristic of their general 
behaviour in the south of England. The 
outstanding features which have attracted 
our attention are first .tho evanescenco of 
many flowers, and second, the disregard of 
the seasonable time table. Besides ‘Tulips, 
which lasted only a few days, many other 
plants, in spite of the sunless weather and 
wet earth, although flowering profusely, have 
passed over much moro quickly than is 
usual. Cytisus Dallimorei, the pink Broom, 
began to fade not many days after opening. 
The flowers of the Judas Tree remained but 
a short time; Anchusas, which bloomed 
precociously and freely, are now past their 
best; Cheiranthus mutabilis, which generally 
remains a mass of flower for а month or 
more, was this year very evanscent. And 
so it has been in this garden for many, 
though by no means all the plants. The 
explanation seems to be forthcoming from 
observation of two groups of tho newer 
hybrid Trollius, one set in what was supposed 
to be а congenialy moist place, and the 
other planted in drier ground. Tho former 
are long since past their flowering stage ; 
the latter are still in bloom, therefore it 
would seem that the excessive rains by 
lowering the soil temperature and water-logging 
the ground have, as it were, water-logged 


the plants also. The tissues generally, in- 
cluding those of the flowers, were too 
watery to last, and hence, in despite of 


sunshine they withered as quickly аз though 
they had been exposed in dry ground to 
to hot son. 

Apple blossom showed the same fugi- 
tiveness and the after-effect is curi- 
ous. The fruits here set well, but now 
the crop bids fair to be of the lightest. 
Plums, on the other hand, came earlier and 
at all events the early ones are bearing 
good erops—perhaps the burst of Easter 
sunshine just saved them! That burst of 
hot sun is perhaps also responsible for the 
early flowering of not a few plants which 
are blossoming alongside others which are 
belated; Spartium junceum is flowering with 
the Brooms апа Irises; Polygonum bald- 
sehuanicum is beginning "to blossom along 
with Hose Irish Elegance, and the Briars 
and even some of the autumn-flowering 
herbaceous plants are opening their flower 
buds, whilst the early Peas Harbinger and 
Little Marvel were far from being ready in 
tine for Ascot, and though Rosemary 
blossomed early and remained in flower for 
a long time, Lavender—except a dwarf 
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variety—is only just beginning to throw up 
its flower spikes. Plants generally, although 
they have withstood the adverse season 
remarkably well, seem to show in many 
diverse wavs that they have had a rough 
time. Their gearing has been disturbed and 
only a spell of congenial weather will set 
them right again. Weeds alone have enjoyed 
the wet weather, and never in this garden have 
they rioted so luxuriantly—finding occasion 
to establish themselves in the inopporturienesa 
of the season for the activity of their arch 
enemy the hoe. N. 





HORTICULTURE AT THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


PHYTOPATHOLOGY. 
IN the Government Pavilion at Wernbley 
some very interesting — exhibits concerned 


with the health of plants are to be found 


in Gallery 11. These exhibits are arranged 
in large glass cases and although — the 
exigencies of space have necessitated the 


over-crowding of material in many instances, 
the high standard of excellence in arrange- 


ment and preparation of specimens compels 
admiration and praise. 

The Rothamsted | Experimental Station 
contributes a very interesting exhibit which 





includes a diagram of the life сусе of the 
Bean aphis (Aphis rumicis) The left half 
of the diagram —from mid-October to mid- 
Мау —shows the period of the life eyel- 
spent on the winter host (Euonymus), the 
fertilised female living. her eves on this 
plant in the late autumn. The eggs hatch 
out in April and within. from two to three 


weeks the young aphides become wingless, 
vivipirous, mother-aphides, each опе capable 
of producing about fittv young — aphicdes 
dailv. These in turn. give birth. to young. 
some of whieh are winged and flv {о such 
plants as Beans and Poppies, reproduction 


going on all the summer. In. the. autumn 
some survivors then fly off to. the winter 
host, where the fertilised female lavs its 


eges for next year’s broods. The life history 
of the Gout Fly of Barley is also illustrated 
bv some beautifully modelled. specimens. 
The  **artificial" methods of controling 
insect pests is well represented. These 
methods mainly consist of killug agents 
(insecticides) which are used as sprays, ete., 
and the exhibit illustrates the chemical 
constituents of Derris—the stems and roots 
of whieh possess valuable Insecticidal 
properties—together with an apparatus for 
carrying out quantitative laboratory tests oi 
insecticides under uniform conditions. 
As opposed to tho above methods is 
* natural" one of keeping insects in check 
by means of other insects which live or 
prey upon them. In some countries the 
natural enemies of a pest may not exit. 
In New Zealand, for instance, the common 
сагі has become very prevalent, whereas 
in this country two species of Tachinid flies 


the 


(Digonochaeta — setipennis and  Rhacodineura 
antiqua) *'parasitise " the earwig. Consign- 
ments of the pupae ef these parasites are 
being introduced into New Zealand, but 
great care has to bo exercised in sending 
“elean”? Tachinids, for thev, unfortunately 


are in turn *''parasitised" in England by a 


Chaleid fly which. lays its eggs in the 
pupae. 

The Experimental and Research Station, 
Cheshunt, has provided a highly creditable 


exhibit dealing with the control of disease: 
and pests affecting the Tomato and Cueumber. 
The diseases are represented by well pre- 
pared specimens of affected plants, in pickle. 


as well as pure cultures of the org inism 
causing the disease. These inelude Phvto- 


phthora parasitica, commonly known as “ Buek- 
eve rot," which does serious damage to the 
Tomato fruits; Bacillus Lathyri, which causes 


* stripe"; Colletotrichum  tabificum, a root- 
rot trouble; and C. oligochaetum, to which 
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the anthracnose of the Cucumber is due. 
Of insect pests there are specimens and 
photographs of the Tomato Moth (Hadena 
oleracea), White Fly (Asterchiton vapor- 
ariorum), Red Spider (Tetranychus telarius), 
and the Cucumber-house Woodlouse (Arma- 
dillidium Speyeri). Measures of controlling 


these pests together with their life histories 
are prominently displayed. 
The South-Eastern Agricultural College, 


Wye, Kent, is responsible for an exhibit in 
which is illustrated the life history of the 
fungus causing American Gooseberry mildew, 
with advice on the best m asures of control, 
viz., spraying with lime-sulphur and tipping. 
Three diseases of Red Clover are also exhi- 
bited; the Bunt or Stinking Smut disease of 
Wheat is also represented by specimens and 
photographs and its prevention by treatment 
of the seed grain by soaking in а solution 
of formalin is illustrated. From the En- 
tomological Department of this institute 
there is an exhibit demonstrating, by means 
of photographs, alternative methods of con- 
trolling some pests other than by spraying 
fruit trees with poisons. 

The life histories of the Onion fly, Carrot 
fly and Cabbage-root fly are shown by the 
Department of Agricultural Entomology, 
University of Manchester and in addition to 


the specimens there are enlarged photo- 
graphs showing the early stages of the 
insects and illustrations of the method of 


fixing tarred dises around Cabbage plants to 
prevent the Cabbage-root fly from laying its 
eggs. 

А highly educational exhibit on the subject 
of insect pest control is arranged by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. There are large 
models of the caterpillar (Hybernia defoliaria) 
and the plant-eating bug (Lygus pratensis), 
chosen as representing a leaf-eating pest on 
the one hand and a sucking insect on the 
other. The choice of sprays for these 
distinct types of pests is clearly set forth 
by means of, photographs and diagrams. 
Another exhibit shows a minute  Chalcid 
Wasp which has been imported from France. 
It feeds upon the internal organs of the 
Woolly Aphis, eventually kills it and changes 
into a pupa inside the dead body. The 
pupae finally becomes a Chalcid Wasp and 
emerges through a hole in the skin of the 
aphis. This * natural" method of controlling 
the Woolly Aphis is being attempted in this 
country this year and colonies of the 
Chaleids have been installed in the chief. 
fruit-growing districts. А 

Fungous pests and virus diseases of plants 
are also dealt with in another part of the 
exhibit and the Silver-leaf disease of fruit 


trees is illustrated by several specimens 
staged by the Botany School, Cambridge 
University. 


In the exhibit from the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Research Station of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol are specimens of “big 
bud" and ‘‘reversion disease" of Black 
Currants and methods of recognising these 
troubles are shown. ‘There were also exhibits 
dealing with the “Red Plant" disease of 
Strawberries caused by eelworm (Aphelenchus 
fragariac), as well as the canker of Apple 
trees caused by the fungus Nectria galligena. 

The exhibit from the Institute of Agricul- 


tural Helminthology contains an interesting 
section dealing with diseases in various 
plants caused by eelworms. These аго 
divided into two groups, viz.: (a) those 
attacking stem structures, including under- 
ground bulbs and tubers and (b) those 


attacking roots. Included in the first group 


were affected specimens of Clover, Onions, 
Wheat, Rice,  Potatos, Chrysanthemums, 
Strawberries, Ferns and = Nareissi. Field 


photographs showing the results of con- 
trolling the eelworm disease of the Narcissus 
bv means of the hot water treatment were 


included in the exhibit. 

This collection of exhibits ‘is of out- 
standing interest and of immense educa- 
tional value to gardeners, market growers 


and farmers. 
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EMBOTHRIUM COCCINEUM. 


In his delightful book Flowers: A Garden 
Notebook, Sir Herbert Maxwell refers to 
Embothrium coccineum in a valuable chapter 
entitled **Some Failures.” He writes: ** Bitter 
in proportion to the magnificence of 
Embothrium coccineum has been the dis- 
appointment attending all our attempts to 
grow it here. Promising young plants have 
been put out in choice places on several 
occasions, and have refused to take on. It 
is admittedly an uncertain subject to estab- 
lish; but it flourishes in three gardens 
within our neighbourhood, which renders our 
failure the more grievous to be borne." 

I have seen at least two of the plants 
referred to by Sir Herbert Maxwell and can 
only sympathise with that true lover of 
flowers in his disappointment and trust that 
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succeeded іп flowering it. One fact which 
strikes me as rather peculiar is that the 
past summer and autumn did not appear 
to be particularly favourable to tender 
shrubs either in hardening them off or to 
cause them to ripen their growths. Аз is 
well known, the summer of 1923 was dull 
and sunless, while autumn and winter rain- 
falls were heavy апа continuous and 
followed by some sharp  frosts. Yet the 
Orchardton plant of E. coccineum seemed 


in superb health, although Mr. Wilson, 
Mrs. Robinson-Douglas’s gardener, assured 
me that it had no protection save that 


provided by the walls of the garden and 
the proximity of the fruit trees which 
occupy the adjacent parts. S. Arnott. 


SALIX DAPHNOIDES. 


Because of the conspicuous purple or 
violet-coloured waxy bloom on the vigorous 
young shoots Salix daphnoides is frequently 
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better fortune may attend his next effort. 
І am the more encouraged to be hopeful, 
as I have just seen a very fine plant in 
bloom in S.E. Kirkeudbrightshire, where it 
has been planted for at least ten years, 
and where it has now flowered for the 
first time. I had known of E. coccineum 
being attempted in опе ог two other 
gardens in the same county, but without 
success, and it was all the more agreeable 
to hear of its being in flower at Orchardton, 
Castle-Douglas, the charming home of Mrs. 
Robinson-Douglas. A few days after hearing 
of its being in flower I had an opportunity 
of seeing it for myself and of noting its 
position, ete. I found that it was planted 
on à wall almost due south, just at the 
angle formed by its junction with the west 
one Неге E. coccineum had reached a 
height of about seven or eight feet and 
was in splendid health and bearing a good 
number of its brilliant scarlet flowers. 

As I have already indicated, this plant 
has been here for quite ten years and has 
not flowered until this season—a  circum- 
stance which holds out hope for those who 
can keep it alive but have not yet 
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referred to as the Violet Willow (Fig. 
The typical species is а tree 
vigorous habit, thirty-five to forty 
more in height. In March or early April 
the male trees are often very attractive 
when laden with showy catkins up to two 
inches long, rivalling in beauty those of the 
Palm or Goat Willow, S. Caprea. S. daph- 
noides is a native of Europe, extending 
through Siberia to thc Himalayas. 

A.tree of smaller stature, often a large 
bush, native of Russia and  Turkestan, is 
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of егесі, 
feet, ог 


cultivated under several names, viz, S&S. 
pruinosa, 8. violacea and 8. daphnoides 
acutifolia. This is probably a varidtal form 
and its distinguishing features are a more 


twiggy growth and narrower leaves. 

S. daphnoides and its forms provide very 
useful companions to 8. vitellina and the 
variety britzensis to cut back annually in 
late spring. This results in a free ‘growth 
of vigorous young wood with Plum, golden- 
yellow and red-coloured bark respectively in 
winter. For planting in wet ground, for 
which the choice of shrubs is limited, these 
Willows with coloured barks are worthy of 
attention, A. O. 
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Fruit Culture.* 


Tue author of this book, who is well 
known as gardening contributor to The 
Daily Telegraph, intends it to be “а com- 
prehensive and instructive companion for 
amateurs and young professionals." We fear, 
however, that such readers will be considerably 
mystified by its pages. Probably the author 
knows how to grow fruit, but he un- 
fortunately does not possess the gift of 
imparting his knowledge in words that can 
be easily understood by the inexperienced. 
The opening chapter on “ The Fruit Garden” 
is poor, with its frequent repetitions and 
apparent contradictions. After reading it 
through twice we fail to gain a clear idea 
of the author’s methods of culture. The 
planting instructions are sound enough, except 
that the advice to plant pyramid Apples 
and Pears six feet apart each way is likely 
to be regretted if followed. Тһе usual 
cutting back after planting is not favoured, 
though its omission prohably ruins more trees 
than any other form of neglect, and is the 
beginners most common mistake. 

The system of pruning recommended by 
the author is apparently the old-fashioned 
restricted system in its extreme. From dis- 
budding in spring till ‘‘the final shaping 
up in winter" the trees are hardly left 
alone, but are subjected to almost continual 
pinching of shoots, the result of which has 
to be counteracted by frequent resort to 
root-pruning or transplanting. We are told 
that “1% is incumbent upon every cultivator 
to wage relentless war against the diseases 
and insect pests which appear everywhere 
when least expected," and yet amateurs are 
recommended to spray only when the trees 
are leafless, **otherwise they may do more 
damage than good." 

The chapters devoted to the different 
classes of fruit are more useful and straight- 
forward, but as they cover practically every 
fruit crop grown in the open and under 


* Fruit Culture and Utility by Donald McDonald, F.L.S. 
рор Robert. Hayes Ltd. 276 pp. Illustrated. Price 
ne 
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glass, the space devoted to each is necessarily 
limited. 

The inclusion of the word “utility” in 
the title seems hardly to be justified by 
three-and-a-half pages only оп preserving 
fruit, and one page on the cooking qualities 
of certain varieties of Apples. 

The work is froely illustrated and has, as 
a frontispiece, a picture in colours of Apple 
Cox's Orange Pippin. M. G. 





Sanders’ List of Orchid Hybrids. 


No greater boon could be conferred upon 
Orchid hybridists and cultivators interested 
in Orchids generally and their wonderful 
development in gardens during the last 
twenty years or so than the publication by 
Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, of the new 
Addenda* to their List of Orchid Hybrids. 
The new issue enumerates all the hybrids 
of 1921-1922, and 1923, thus bringing their 
great work up-to-date. 

The last edition of Sander'^ List of Orchid 
Hybrids included all known Orchid hybrids 
to January, 1921, the present issue 
commencing with p. 226, in continuation 
of the main work, which may be said to 


have prevented chaos in hybrid Orchid 
naming. 

The work has been a labour of love 
to the Sander family and Mr. К. К. 


Sander in recent times has carried out most 
assiduously the work commenced by his 
father and which has resulted in a perfect 
record without which no new hybrid Orchid 
can be accurately tested. The plan of the 
new Addenda conforms with the main issue, 
of which it is a continuation. A glance at 
the new additions to all the principal genera 
during the last three years shows the 
absolute necessity of bringing the records up 
to date in the manner here adopted and 
those who have been. attempting to keep 
some sort of record by entering up those 
which come under their observation will be 
greatly relieved to have this authoritative 
work to check their own records and to 
complete their own lists. 


* Addenda to Sander's List of Orchid Hybrids, 1921-1922- 
1928. Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, England, and Bruges. 
Belgium. Price 7s. 6d., post free. 


HYBRID ORCHIDS. 


(Continued from May 24, p. 302.) 











Name Parentage. Exhibitor 
Cattleya White Queen И. Trianae + lrene... Armstrong & Brown. 
Cymbidium Victrix a a *. Alexanderi Sanders. 


Laelio-Cattleya Clarion 
Laello-Cattleya eximoglossa 
Laelio-Cattleya Freda 
Laelio-Cattleya Lute КЕ — Tum 
Laelio-Cattleya Val de l'Eau .. ... | €. Sehiroderae 
Odontioda Alethea .. = — "M 

Odontioda Barbara _ 
Odontioda Crescia ... vis M" sud 
Odontioda Dolosa ... ке ah ..| Oda. 
Odontioda Elina  ... ; e... | Oda. 
Odontioda Flanders Oda. 
Odontioda Freda Oda. 
Odontioda Grace 
Odontioda Olive 
Odontioda Pamela ... 
Odontioda Pekoe .. 
Odontioda Radiance 
Odontioda Ursula ... 
Odontioda Zena  ... 
Odontoglossum Alvara .. 
Odontoglossum Asmode ... 


Oda. 


Odontoglossum Avoca ... eximium x King Manuel Charlesworth. M 
Odontoglossum Clydonia ... Fabia » St. James ВА Charlesworth. 
Odontoglos%im Dalmatic... Alreworth x St. James Charlesworth. 
Odontoglossum Enid Sanders. 


crispum « V.C 
Dora < Mars 


Odontoglossum Gatton Gem 
Odontoglossum Harmony 
Odontoglossum Isolene 
Odontoglossnm Lucretia .., 
Odontoglossum Marcella ... 
Odontoglossum Monarch... 
Odontoglossum Muralis 
Odontoglossum Norvic 
Odontoglossum Omega 
Odontoglossum Orobus .. 
Odontoglossum Ovidius ... 
Odontoglossum Selma 
Odontoglossum Thecla  ... 
Odontoglossum Torenia 


Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Magnet S.-L.-C. Virginia x 


Mossiae х L.-C. 
inus x callistoglossa S 
C. Mossiae Wageneri x L. i. Germania 
Lucia х €. Mossiae Reineckiana 
x L.-C. Cora plumosa 
Oda. Diana x Odm. Broteham 
Odm. Aireworth x Oda. Meteor 
Odm. Dora x Oda. Meteor ... va 
Brewii < Odm. Harryanum ... 
Elsie x Odm. Pharos .. 

Red Cross > Ойт. Dusky Monarch 
Bradshawiae x Odm. Pharos ae 
Oda. Wilsonii x Ойт. amabile 
Chanticleer x Odm. Aquitania 
Odm. Harryanum ~ Oda. Madeline " 
Oda. Coronation x Ойт. splendidum  .. "Een 
Oda. Chanticleer x Odm. percultum — 

Oda. Hermione х Odm. Felicity ... 
Oda. Devossiana x Odm. Pescatorei 
Ithone х Clovis ... Я or 
Queen Mary х eximium 


majesticum x расно 


Georgius Rex х Tityus 
amabile x St. James ... ae 
ardentissimum x The Czar ... 
Aglaon x majesticum ... 
Penelope x Clovis 

Clovis » Aquitania . 

Aglaon x St. James 

Georgius Rex > Czar .. 
Felicity x St. James ... 
Jasper x percultum р 
Aglaon x Penelope  .. 4; 
See eren x Aquitania. 


Sir Geo, Holford. 
C, J. Lucas, Esq. 
Sir Geo. Holford. 
Sanders 

Sanders. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 

R. Gerrish, Esq. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Joicey, Esq. 
sir G. Holford. 
Charlesworth. 
Cowan. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 


eximia 


Sir J. Colman. 
Armstrong & Brown. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Cowan. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 


C. Hardyana $7 Sir Geo. Holford. 
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WALHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE. 


(Concluled from p. 380). 


Or the many fine features which Lord 
St. Cyres’ interesting gardens include none is 
more beautiful than the water scenery, and 
each of the three large lakes has a glorious 
setting of beautiful trees, including many 
magnificent specimens of Se 'otch. Pine. some of 
which are seen in the illustration reproduced 
in Fig. 173. Two of the lakes, known as 
the Portmore Pond and the Lily Lake 
respectively, are some distance to the west 


of the residence and approached through 
beautiful glades that lead past a sunk 
garden known as The Rotunda. 

The Rotunda garden із, in itself, very 
interesting and at the time of my visit 


patches of Primula pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley 
were contributing pretty masses of colour. 
It is planted with such subjects аз 
Rhododendrons of the  Falconeri type, 
Hydrangeas, Ceanothus Veitchianus, Olearia 
insignis, and, growing on pillars, Lapageria 
rosea; it also includes а rockery containing 
many beautiful alpines. 

The arboreal vegetation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes is not all of the 
forest type shown in Fig. 173. Along one 
side of the Lily Lake is a wide shrubbery 
containing some of the choicest specimens of 
Acer palmatum in the country and many 
healthy !СатеШаѕв. In the background of 
the shrubbery аге three large specimens of 
Eucalyptus Globulus and one of E. cordata, 
home jn this 


Bamboos аге perfectly at 
favoured border, and there are splendid 
examples of Arundinaria anceps, Bambusa 


The tender Crinodendron 
Hookeri has grown into big bushes which 
flower profusely each season, and here also 
grow to perfection the free-flowering New 
Zealand Leptospermums. 

The planting around the banks of the 
lakes is most skilfully and pleasingly 
carried out. The Lily Pond is edged with 
Primula pulverulenta, P. japonica, named 
varieties of  Astilbes  (Spiraeas), moisture- 
loving Ferns, principally Lomaria procera, 
and beds of Ericas, masses of E. australis 
being carpeted with E. carnea. 

On the north side, where the bank 
great patches of Azalea Van  Thol, Rose- 
mary and Cytisus praecox, all in ful 
flower at the time of my visit, made a 
most glorious picture. and associated with 


nigra and others. 


rises, 


them were such attractive shrubs as 
Elaeagnus pungens aurea, and a beautiful 
specimen of Senecio Grayi, whilst on the 
opposite or east side there were other big 
patches of colour made by Azalea Hino- 
dogeri, Acer palmatum., the grey Cineraria 


maritima, and (Cytisus praecox, all. of which 
showed to advantage against the background 
of beautiful trees. 

To the east of the lake lies the tropical 
garden, a  semi-woodland spot in which 
tender shrubs, trees and plants find a con- 
genial home. Such tender subjects as Musa 
japonica, Corypha australis and Acacia deal- 
bata survive the winters in this partial 
clearing of a wood with only the protection 
of the native trees. The visitor might well 
imagine himself ог herself in a Riviera 
garden instead of in an English one, amongst 
healthy specimens of  Eucalyptus cordata, 
E. Stuartiana, E. MacArthuri, and E. cocci- 
fera; Crinodendron Hookeri, Chamaerops 
excelsa, Corypha australis, two Palms, the 
latter of which is rarely seen in the open 
in this country ; Hlicium religiosum, Lapageria 
rosea,  Beschorneria yuccoides, magnificent 
specimens of Cordyline (Dracaena) Parryi; 
Stransvaesia undulata, Metrosideros lucida, a 
rare species; Piptanthus nepalensis; Camellia 
reticulata; Mitraria coccinea trained over a 
stone pedestal; a huge clump of Phormium 
tenax variegata ; Crinums in great variety; 
Leptospermums of sorts; Dendromecon rigi- 
dum; Lomatia ferruginea, Pomegranates, 
Yrevillea sulphurea and Acacia dealbata. 
The last has made a tree some thirty feet 
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or more tall and has flowered profusely for 
many seasons. Unfortunately the severe 
winter and spring of 1923-1924 has injured 
this magnificent specimen badly, but the 
tree is breaking into fresh growth and Mr. 
Honess, the gardener, informed me that he 
has every hope it will make а steady 
recovery and be as beautiful again and 
flower as freely as in the past. 

The sub-tropical plants are mostly grown 
in especially prepared beds containing a 
liberal amount of leaf-mould, of which 
unlimited quantities exist in the woods. The 
prepared beds are carpeted with interesting 
flowering plants, such as Sparaxis, Watsonia 


Meriana, "Tritonia crocata, Schizostylis coc- 
cinea, Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt, and R. 
Elliotiana, Crinums in variety, Anthemis 


Cupaniana, Ericas and many more. 


Near the water’s edge, in a bog quite 
close to the tropical garden, Mr Нопезѕѕ 
placed, some four years ago, plants of 


Cyclamen latifolium, after they had flowered 
in the greenhouse. He took me to this 
spot and there they were flowering almost 
as well as plants indoors in pots, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had remained 
in the open three successive winters. 
Lachenalias growing healthily in the open 
were another surprise, both L. Nelsonii and 
L. tricolor being represented by fine plants 
that had just finished blooming. 

The extensive wood at Walhampton contains 


much fine timber and one tree of especial 
interest is a Yew with a girth of ten feet 
seven inches, and a bole that is clear of 
branches for fifteen or sixteen feet, a most 
unusual development, for it has the appear- 
ance of a standard tree on a huge trunk. 
This Yew is of immense age and in 
perfect health. 

Such are the principal features of these 


remarkable gardens, whose owners, as become 
true garden lovers, find pleasure in allowing 
others who are interested, to inspect them, 
for they are thrown open to the public on 
Sundays during the summer, a small fee 
being charged, which is generously allotted 
by Viscount and Viscountess St. Cyres to 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
and the Lymington Cottage Hospital. G. F. T. 








VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


THE BROCCOLI. 
(BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS. D.C.) 


IN endeavouring to trace the early history 
and development of the heading Broccoli, the 


lack of reliable information is painfully 
apparent, consequently there exists such a 
diversity of opinion respecting it amongst 
botanical writers that the study is some- 


what bewildering, one school assuming that 
Broccolis have been produced from Cauli- 
flowers, and another affirming ‘that the 
cultivation of the Broccoli dates back to a 
more remote period than that of the Cauli- 
flower as the name at least would lead us 
to infer,” and adds ‘The Sprouting or 
Asparagus Broccoli represents the first form 
exhibited by the new vegetable, when it 
ceased to be the earliest Cabbage and was 
grown with an especial view to its shoots. 
After this, by continued selection and 
successive improvements, varieties were 
obtained which produced a pure white head, 


and from these was developed the Cauli- 
flower.” 
How are we to reconcile these two very 


different positions? The name of the plant 
gives us some clue. The word Broccoli is 
the plural form of the Italian word Broccolo 
which means a shoot or sprout when applied 
to a plant. 

As the Italian 


name was given by 
Dodonaeus in the 


sixteenth century as 
Broccoli, and the Italians understand to-day 
by Broccoli the sprouting form, which is a 
highly esteemed vegetable in that country, 
it would appear that the sprouting was the 
earliest form developed seeing that no 
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heading variety is then mentioned. The Early 
Sprouting form grown in England to-day 
appears to be a more slender development 
of this plant, but of that, more anon. 

By the time that Miller published the 
seventh edition of his Dictionary, 1759, the 
heads of the Broccolis he obtained from 
Italy (particularly the white variety) must 
have been considerably compressed to warrant 
his writing that “е white Broccoli 
approached so near to the Cauliflower as to 
be with difficulty distinguished from it." 
If Miller's Cauliflowers were anything like 
that pictured by Dodonaeus (see Gard. Chron., 
June 321, p. 383), we can recognise the 
justice of the observation. 

On the whole, I am of opinion that the 
sprouting Broccolis, purple and white, were 
first in point of time, then appeared the 
Cauliflower in the very imperfect form illus- 
trated by Dodonaeus, and this was followed 
by heading Broccolis as we now know them. 
These heading Broccolis were not necessarily 
white, on the contrary there were, and are, 
both purple and green varieties, but the 
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white ultimately obtained the preference, and 
in England, at any rate, the other colours 
are not often seen. The names of the first 
English varieties are not easily found. In 
1793, John Mason, 152, Fleet Street, London, 
catalogued the following: Early Purple, Late 
Purple, Green, Dwarf Spring and White; his 
successors catalogue more than fifty varieties 
to-day and their list is by no means 
complete. 

In 1828, one writer mentions as then in 
eultivation the varieties quoted by Mason, 
and adds to them Siberian (a purple variety) 
and Cape which, as the name implies, was à 
heading variety. Hammond’s White Cape 
was followed by Grange’s Autumn, which it 
was allirmed was only kept true to season 
by being regularly hybridised with Walcheren 
Cauliflower, a variety which, on account of 
its hardiness, lateness, and solidity, was often 
Broccoli. The advent of 
Michaelmas White, Self-protecting Autumn, 
followed later by Winter Mammoth has 
practically extinguished the demand for 
Grange’s and Hammond’s White Cape, but 
Walcheren is still grown extensively and serves 
to connect the autumn varieties with winter 
sorts such as  Backhouse's, Osborn's, and 
Snow's, which in the hands of capable 
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gardeners provided a most acceptable dish 
when the winters were not too severe. To 
these winter varieties were added some 


Cornish or Penzance strains, heading in from 
January to March, and specially adapted to 
the climate of the south-west, also some 
dwarfer and larger strains of Early Spring 
White such as Adams’s, Ambler’s, Haywood’s 
Queen, etc., which were hardy enough to be 
grown well up into the Midland and Eastern 
Counties.  Knight's Protecting (which it is 
sald we owe to a famous President of the 
London Horticultural Society) created quite 
a sensation and is still highly esteemed, and 
Dilcock’s Bride carried on the supply until 
April had begun. 

Side by side with these pure white 
varieties, a sulphur- coloured variety which 
was larger, more solid, and hardier than the 
paler coloured sorts appeared in the Ports- 
mouth district under the name of Brim- 
stone, Portsmouth, or Sulphur, and after 
*having existed for more than a century is a 
reliable and popular variety to-day. A paler 
coloured Broccoli named Chappell’s Cream 
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has since appeared; it is equally hardy, 1s 
better protected, and of a more pleasing 
colour. 

A brief digression may here be permitted 
to call attention to some remarkable 
happenings in connection with the winter 
and early spring section during the lifetime 
of many of the active seedsmen of the 
present generation. Visitors to the Paris 
markets during January and February were 
struck with the splendid Broccolis displayed 
there at that early season. The heads were 
well protected, very solid, of good colour 
and most attractive appearance, models of 
what a good Broccoli should be. As a 
result of fuller investigation and careful tests 
it was found that as regards hardiness these 
were quite equal to the best English varieties, 
in addition to which the heads were larger 
and the plants more uniform in character. 
They .were consequently introduced into 
England and speedily became popular, and 
in the Peerless, Springtide, and Feltham 
strains, which have been developed by 
special selection and culture; they head in 
nicely from the middle of January to the 
middle of March, by which time a succession 
of the before-mentioned English varieties is 
ready for the market. 


— 


Resuining our study of mid-season Broccolis. 
Leamington rightly claims pride of place. 
It was raised by F. Perkins of Leamington, 
and sent out by Waite, Burnell, Huggins 
and Co. who gave it a splendid advertisement 
which was rewarded with brilliant success. 
As ап early April Broccoli it is safe to 
affirm that it has no equal at the present 
day except what is provided by its own 
synonyms. 

The varieties April Queen, New Mammoth 
and Reading Giant keep the table supplied until 
until the end of April when the battle for 
the premier position as a good and really 
late Broccoli begins. The name of the 
aspirants for the position is legion, and 
includes such standard sorts as Cattell's 
Eclipse, Last of All, Late Queen, Methven’s 
June, Ledsham's Latest of All (which was 
certificated by the Royal Horticultural Society 
as one of the finest and latest varieties 
in cultivation, for it has heads a white as 
snow), Model, and Omega. 


With these the gap between Broccolis and 
early Cauliflowers is easily bridged over. In 
addition to the varieties named, there are 
more than а score of really good sorts, each 
of which has special merits of its own. 


SPROUTING OR ASPARAGUS BROCCOLI. 
(BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS 
ASPARAGOIDES). 

THis section. deserves special mention as it 
provides an abundant supply of nutritious 


and acceptable food from Christmas to 
April. In the Italian. varieties rather thick 


fleshy sprouts shoot forth from every axil, 
and these are used like green Asparagus, 
hence the name. The English varieties 


inelude purple, green, and white; early and 
late, tall and dwarf, and are treated in the 
same manner as the Kales. 


Those who like to have a whole Broccoli 
to themselves should grow Sutton’s Bouquet 
or Nine Star, each of which produces nearly 
a dozen small white heads which are very 


acceptable, and one may “cut and come 
again.” 

A new form of the one time popular 
Turnip-Broccoli named Ruvo has recently 


been introduced in Italy and is described 
by the raiser as “strong, but tender stems 
and sprouts; highly salubrious." This surely 
should supply a world’s need! 5. B. Dicks 





CONCERNING RHUBARB. 





Ever since Mr. E. A. Bunyard kindly put 
me in practical touch with the .variety or 
sort of Rhubarb which he calls Greengage, 
it had been my intention to make compara- 
tive analysis of it against the ordinary red 
sort, for from the markedly softer flavour 
it appeared likely that some difference would 
be revealed. Analysis has at last been done 
with the following results :— 


GREENGAGE. RED 
(var. unknown) 
Total acidity (juice) ... 182 180 
Acidity due to acid 
salts (juice) ... В 52 25 
Specific gravity (juice) 1015 1013 
Oxalic acid (juice)-— 
gram per 100 cc 0.165 0.288 
as acidity А 27 `57 
Oxalic acid (whole 
stulk)— 
per 100 grams wet 0.259 0.398 
per 100 grams dry 4.214 9.408 
Dry weight per 100 
grams ... or .. 6.16 4.19 
The acidities are reckoned with B.D.H. 
Universal Indicator on the International 


Standard as the number of cubic centimetres 
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of “normal” acid required per litre; those 
due to salts were estimated approximately 
by titration with mineral acid against dry 


Tropeolin 00.  Similarly-sized stalks were 
used in the two cases. 
It will be seen that though the total 


acidities are not far apart. the oxalic content 
is roughly twice as great in the red sort 
as in Greengage. After examining the juice 
it occurred to me that perhaps some oxalates 
might be locked up in rhaphides in the 
cells and thereby have escaped. To combat 
this, chopped stalks were stewed for many 
hours with hydrochloric acid. The figures 
obtained are recorded above under “ whole 
etalk,” and show that the red contains 
much more oxalic acid and oxalutes than 
the Greengage; this difference becomes. still 


more marked when reckoned on the dry 
weight, which is relatively greater in the 
Greengage. 


Whilst there are those who avoid Rhubarb 
through dislike of its taste, others do so 
on account of the oxalic acid it contains; 
in any case it is possible to avoid some 
degree of the latter constituent by using 
the Greengage variety; indeed, І am rather 
contemplating limiting my plants to those 
of this sort. It may be noted that. the 
green sort even at its earliest does not cook 


to a beautiful pink colour, so that they 
who eat by cye rather than palate may 
not prefer it; curiously, the acid extract 


yielded a distinct separation of a red lake 
which was not to be seen in that from thc 
red sort. When made into jam, as when 
stewed, the Greengage variety has quite a 
character of its own. Hence it may be 
commended for trial by Rhubarb lovers. 
H. E. Durham 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 





RAISING SEEDLING APPLES.. 
THE raising of Apples, Pears and Plums 
from pip and stone, embraces an intense 
interest, and I fully believe many useful 


varieties may still be introduced by sowing 
pips from the late and very latest keeping 
varieties of Apples and Pears. We are well 
supplied with early and second season sorts, 
therefore, a few more with later keeping 
qualities would no doubt prove useful and 
an asset commercially, as after all, there is 
no hardy fruit that can compare with a 
well-grown English Apple. 


Prepare а soil as for general seed-sowing, 
making the same moderately firm in pot or 


pan. Select pips from any of the late 
varieties, viz., Dumelow’s Seedling, Annie 
Elizabeth, Blenheim Pippin or Northern 


Greening, and the same with dessert varieties. 
Place the seeds about ап eighth-of-an-inch 
apart; cover them with about an eighth-of- 
an-inch of soil and place a piece of slate 
over the top of the pot, standing the latter 
in & warm greenhouse. 


The seedlings should appear above the 
soil in about six weeks. Place them in 
a cold frame, as this method protects the 
tender growth from the cold winds and 
assists the strength of the growth. 


Transplant in the following autumn in 
rows about six inches apart, kecping the soil 
well hoed during the summer. Seedlings 
raised by myself about four years ago are 
showing a few fruit buds, this being brought 
about by annual root pruning, and keeping 
the trees trained as cordons. 

There is plenty of scope for raisers of 
hardy fruits, for we have none too many 
fine late keeping Apples, including large and 
high quality «culinary sorts with keeping 
qualities until June and July; or dessert 
sorts of Cox's Orange Pippin type that will 
keep until April and would always find a 
ready market. Pomona. 
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Marvel of Peru (see p. 336). —Mirabilis Jalapa 
is one of the numerous old plants in British 
gardens which have almost dropped out of the 
knowledge of the gardener--professional or 
amateur. It is a very distinct subject and 
in past years l have seen it employed for 
summer bedding with unusual effect. It is 
a perennial, but is best treated as a half- 
hardy annual, sowing the seeds earlv in 
heat under glass and planting the seedlings 
out in May. I question if anyone now 
grows it for more than one season, although 
the tuberous roots, if stored free from frost 
in winter, may be treated like pot roots of 
Dahlias. I have found that unless the seeda 
are sown very early under glass in heat 
the plants do not flower until late in 
the season, while young plantsg аге more 
vigorous and floriferous than those produced 
by the old tubers. When 1 grew M. 
Jalapa I left some roots which had not 
flowered, but had made big tubers, in the 
ground in very sandy dry soil in a warm 


place, and found in spring that they had 
not been injured by the frost. They started 
late into growth and were not at all satis- 
factory. Seeds are still commonly offered 
and those who wish to try the Marvel of 
Peru should secure some in early spring. 
S. Arnott. 

----Mirabilis Jalapa is the old-fashioned 
Marvel of Peru, a very quaint border 
plant that is easy to cultivate. It is 


bushy in growth, and bears flowers of varied 
colour from white to crimson. Seeds should 
be sown under glass in early spring, as in 
the case of half-hardy annuals, gradually 
hardening the seedlings and planting them 
out-of-doors in the last week in May or the 
first week of June, when danger from frost 
is over. The roots, which are black, should 
he lifted in autumn as is usual for Dahlias 
und stored іп sand through the winter, 
planting them outside again when frost is 
over. In warm, dry climates the roots may 
be allowed to remain in the soil over the 
winter and protected with coal ashes. 
W. E. Wright, Henstaff Court Gardens, 
Pontyclun, S. Wales. 


Gardeners and Their Wives. І could have 
obtained several positions lately as a result 
of my advertisements in your valuable paper, 
but why is it that private employers 
cannot, or will not, understand that when 
they engage a skilled man they do not 
engage his wife as well? Many employers 
seem to think that a gardener's wife ought 
to give up her own home life and work in 
the employer's home instead. This to my 
mind is most unfair, and I, personally, am 
fond of my home and home life and did 
not marry my wife on purpose to give her 
the opportunity of working for other people, . 
and so long as my health permits I have 
no intention of letting her do so. I do 
wish from the point of view of fair play 
that more gardeners would stand up for 
their rights in this respect—I fear very few 
do so. Excuse me for writing at some 
length on this point, but it has occurred to 
me that many private employers are most 


unfair regarding this matter. Why is it? 
Homer. 

Descriptive Labels for Botanic Garden 
Use.—Very effective efforts are being made 





at Cambridge to advance the cause of 
botanical science. Some time ago а highly 
original and instructive guide to the Botanic 
Garden was published by the Director, Mr. 
Humphrey Gilbert-Carter, and he has just 
now published a book of some 149 descrip- 
tive labels (see p. 382), which are calculated 
to be of value not only for other Botanic 
Gardens but it may be suggested for public 
park and gardens wherever the valuable and 
entertaining. information they give is required. 
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Many establishments indeed would have 
considerable. dithculty in getting the infor- 
mation together, and these labels are ready 
for use, except for the mounting, {which 
can be provided of any kind that may be 
preferred, though to utilise all the labels as 


published | two books must be purchased 
because the printing is on both sides of 
the paper. It is intended, however, or 


expected that the labels will be reprinted. 
There is a useful and interesting preface in 
whieh printing and mounting. is discussed. 
For use in the Cambridge Botanic garden these 
labels are printed on green waterproof paper 
made at. the Willesden Paper Mills. Valuable 
information is given with regard to protec- 
tive varnish, and mention is made of an 
Inexpensive label prepared by typewriting or 
writing with Indian Ink on a good white card, 
which is afterwards soaked in melted paraftin 
wax. It is stated that “should any of the 
labels find favour they can be obtained 
printed on waterproof paper for & shilling 
each post free, and the profits of the 
transaction will go to the Cambridge 
University Botanic. Garden, which always 
needs all it can get." The plan of the 
labels is well. shown in the review on p. 
382. "The selection includes both tender and 
hardy plants and deals with such species 
as a guide might wish first of all to point 
out. This little book appears to inaugurate 
at least two new departure, one being the 
provision for sale of a descriptive label, and 
the other the avoidance of all labour in 
the taking of notes by the purchase of a 


little book, a facility which students ought 
to value; all who are interested in labels 
and labelling should possess it and they 
will be sure to appreciate the merits of 


this welcome contribution to a great subject. 
With a note of sadness, perhaps, the book 
їз dedicated ** In Memorium J. В Peace.” 
Peace was University printer and for many 
years a faithful friend of the Botanic. Garden. 
It is stated that he took great interest in 
the labels and that by the kindness of friends 
found by him, and others who have joined 


their ranks, the Botanic Carden has had 
to pay for none of them. L. 

Planting of Trees of Remembrance.— 
Gardeners can to do much to further the 
good practice of planting Trees of Re- 
membrance, by making suggestions at the 
right time and as occasion. occurs. Our 


Royal Family has set us a good example 
in this respect, and |. have records of 
several trees planted by H.M. the King, 
H.M. The Queen, the Duchess of York, and 
other members of the Royal Family. Most 
gardeners are justly proud of their profession, 
vet some are too retiring. Lf they suggested 
to their employers that a tree should. be 
planted on the occasion of the birth of a 
child, the suggestion would generally give 
pleasure. Probably no plant or flower is 
more beautiful than а fine Apple, Pear, 
Plum, or Cherry tree in blossom, and 
among the good deeds which may be left 
behind by inan is the planting of trees. A 
living treo is better than a stone monument. 
The’ tree planted. by a friend may be a 
daily reminder of him. Laurence J. Cook. 


Heeria elegans (sec Gurd. Chron., p. 384). 
—This trailing Melastomaud may be grown 
in pans or half-pots suspended from the 
roof in а cool, airy greenhouse. In small 
pots it makes an uncommon edging for the 
greenhouse staging. Planted in а border 
along the top of a low wall in the cool 
greenhouse, the trailing growths hanging 
over the wall face, the effect is such that 


one wonders why this distinct and hand- 
«ome plant is so seldom seen in gardens. 
The flowers are one inch in diameter, 


in colour rose-purple, of superb depth and 
clearness of tone. Four claw-haminer like, 
and four white-tipped stamens are con- 
spieuous. The small, opposite, entire leaves 
are bright green, with a row of hairs along 
the margin, pointing to the apex of the 
leaf. P. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


JUNE 24 and 25.— The ordinary fortnightly 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
held at Vincent Square on the above dates 
was a particularly pleasing event. Del- 
phiniums, Sweet Peas and Paeonies, were shown 
in fine condition, and there were numerous 
exhibits of hardy herbaceous plants. Owing 
to the close proximity of the National Rose 
Society’s Meeting, Roses were almost entirely 
absent, and Orchids were few. ‘There was 
also а very good collection of vegetables and 
one consisting of a unique display of Lettuces. 


Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir. Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. Gurney Wilson (Secretary), 
Jas. O’Brien, C. J. Lucas, Arthur Dye, H. 
T. Pitt, Henry H. Smith, H. G. Alexander, 
J. E. Shill, Charles Н. Curtis, John С. 
Cowan, Richard G. Thwaites, J. Wilson Potter, 
Frederick Hanbury and A. McBean. 


First Ciass CERTIFICATE. 


Odontoglossum Doreen var. D. A. Cowan 
(Empress of India x eximium), from J. J. 
Bouton, Esq., Claygate Lodge, Claygate (gr. 
Mr. S. Lyne). A superb Odontoglossum with 
flowers of the largest type and perfect in 
shape. The spike bore five flowers heavily 
blotched with mauve-purple, with slight white 
markings and’ narrow silvery-white margins 
and tips. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Cypripedium Godefroyae leucochilum giganteum., 
From Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park 
(gr. Mr. J. Collier) One of the largest and 
finest of the pretty section whose standing 
either as a species or hybrid is still an open 
question. The large, wax-like flower is cream- 
white and all the segments are broad and well 
displayed. The upper sepal has heavy claret- 
purple blotches at the base with thin purple 
lines above, the petals having heavier and 
larger claret-purple blotches; the lip is 
cream-white. 


BoTANICAL CERTIFICATE. 


Dendrobium laevifolium, from Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Bt. A very remarkable dwarf species 
whose origin and habitat was not disclosed. 
The plant was densely tufted, the very small 
pseudo-bulbs bearing thin, green, broadly 
lanceolate leaves. The specimen was furnished 
with about forty short spikes of two or three 
flowers each, and the inflorescences nestled 
beneath the leaves; in general appearance 
the flowers recaled the pretty Saccolabium 
ampullaceum, the colour being of the same 
bright mauve tint, but in structure aud 
arrangement they are quite dissimilar. 


GROUPS. 


A Silver-gilt Banksian Medal was awarded 
to J. J. Botton, Esq. Claygate Lodge, 
Claygate, for one of ‘the best and most 
select groups of Odontoglossums and ОЯопи- 
odas yet staged. The most striking plants 
were Odontioda magna rubra which secured 
a First Class Certificate at Holland House 
show in 1921 and which now bore a grand 
spike of nineteen bright cinnabar-scarlet 
flowers of large size and perfect shape: 
Odontoglossum San Juan, a finely coloured 
form with white tips to the segments; the 


finest form of О. Doreen, and other 
hybrids in which the deep violet-blue was 
shown in the flowers, and several grand 
forms of О. eximium. All the plants 


wero splendidly grown and well flowered; 
a Silver Lindley Medal was awarded to Mr. 
S. Lyne, Mr. Bolton's Orchid grower, whose 
reputation was well-known when he was 
grower to the late Mr. J. Gurney Fowler. 
Messrs. CowAN AND Co., Southgate, were 
awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a neat 
group in which the most showy plants were 
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4 selection of their fine pure white-petalled 
strain of Lwlio-Cattleya Canhamiana and 
L.-C. Aphrodite, the large broad labellum of 
which, of a deep claret.purple colour, shows 
up specially well. As a central plant the 
large white Cattleya Mossie. Wageneri, with 


three spikes of two flowers each, was con- 
spicuous. A fine specimen of Coelogyne 
pandurata with a large spike of scented, 
emerald-green flowers with black markings 


on the lip. and others indicated that species 
and fine varieties of species are yet capable 
ої attraction. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Nir JEREMIAH CoLMAN, Bt., Gatton Park 
(gr. Mr. Collier) showed cut spikes of very 
rare species, including Bulbophyllum inflatum, 
B. orthoglossum and B.  gastulatum with 
elongated sepals of a mahogany-red colour. 


The Hon. MacLaren and Lady ABERCON WAY, 
Bodnant, N. Wales (gr. Mr. F. C. Puddle) 
sent Cypripedium Virgo (Psyche x Godefroyvw), 
a charming large white flower prettily spotted 
with violet, the lip having but few very 
small spots. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, showed a fine plant of their Odontioda 
Cornelia. (Diana x Madeline) with a spike. of 
eleven cinnabar-scarlet flowers with a gold 
tinge, 


Floral Committee. 


NECTION A.~ -Present: Messrs. 
May (in the Chair); J. F. McLeod, H. J. 
Jones, К. R. Janes, M. С. Allwood, J. B. 
Riding, G. W. Leak, D. B. Crane, H. R. 


Henry B. 


Darlington, Chas. E. Pearson, W. P. Thom- 
son, Hugh Dickson, W. Stephens, Arthur 
Turner, W. N. Page. W. B. Gingall, and 


W. D. Cartwright (Secretary). 


Section B.—Mr. Cerald Loder (in the 
Chair), Sir W. Lawrence, and Messrs. W. J. 
Bean, Jas. Hudson, G. HReuthe, G. Harrow, 
F. G. Preston, Reginald Cory, W. B. 
Cranfield, С. Williams, R. W. Wallace, Amos 
Perry, G. Yeld.. T. Hay, C T. Musgrave. 
and R. €. C. Notcutt. 


First CLAsS CERTIFICATES. 

Cordyline austrachis.--This beautiful plant 
is a hybrid between Cordyline australis and C. 
Banksii erythrorachis. The inflorescence ex- 
hibited showed a great Improvement on either 
parent. specimens of which were exhibited. 
The panicles are large and branching and 
the small, campanulate flowers are very 
fragrant. Shown by HREcrNaLD Cory, Esq.. 
Dufiryn. 

Cornus Kousa var. chinensis.—A varietal 
form of Cornus Kousa with very attractive 
large flowers, the bracts of which are cream 
coloured, tinged, on ageing. with rosy-purple. 


Shown by Turk Director, The Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Carpenteria californica, Ladham s var- А 


magnificent, large-flowered form ot tbis orna- 
mental shrub with fragrant, white flowers, 
measuring about 34 inches across. Shown by 
Messrs. B. LApHAMsS, Lro., Southampton. 


Cladrastis tinctoria.—A beautiful Leguminous 


shrub producing long panicles of fragrant 
white flowers | and possessing handsome 
foliage. 


Rosa mirifica..—This species is a native of 
South-west United States. The single flowers 
are large and of a rosy lilac colour, heightened 
bv the yellow stamens. The leaflets are 
crenately-dentate and the species is said to 
produce à second erop of flowers in the 
early autumn, 

Genista cinerea, —-This South-European species 
was shown in excellent. condition, the branches 


being smothered with axillary, deep yellow 
flowers. The leaves are simple and lanceo- 
late, and pubescent on both sides. This 


and the two foregoing shrubs were shown by 
THE Director, The Royal Gardens, Kew, 
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Dimorphotheca pluvialis —A very charming 
Cape Marigold with white guard petals 
banded with purple at the base. The 
reverse side of the petals is yellow and 
slaty-blue. Shown by Turk Drrecror, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley. 


Rhododendron crassum.-—This species, belong- 
to the ‘Maddeni` series, was first discovered 
by Delavay in 1889 in West Yunnan. It is 
4 shrub growing about fifteen feet, and the 
distinctly fragrant flowers are borne in 
trusses of three or four blooms. The texture 
of the petals is waxen-like and the blooms 
аге pure white, the stems being coloured 
red. 


Rhododendron eriogynum.—We are indebted 
to Mr. G. Forrest for the introduction of this 
species, who found it growing east of the 
Tuli Lake in 1914. It belongs to the 
*irroratum" series and possesses rich salmon- 
crimson flowers. It has not proved to be 
very hardy in this country. The two above 
plants were shown by T. H. Lowinsky, Esq., 
Sunninghill. 


Delphinium Norah  Ferquson.—This is а 
charming variety carrying stately spikes of 
xemi-double flowers. The individual blooms 
are large. semi-double, and neatly disposed 
in full spikes. The colour is pale blue 
Жы with soft pink-mauve. Shown by 


Mr. T. CARLILE, Twyford. 


pum Sarah — Bernhardt. — А 
large double variety with very full flowers. 
The colour is a delicate shade of pink; the 
tips of the petals shade to lighter pink. 
giving the flower a very silvery tone. 16 is 
sweetly fragrant and some of the blooms 
measured as much as nine inches across. 


magnificent 


Paeony Мате. Emile | Lemoiné.--A won- 
derful variety and one which will be sure 
to be very popular. The colour is white, 
the centre petals of the full flower being 
slightly tinged with salmon-pink. Both 
varieties wero shown by Messrs. R. H. 
Bats, Ld., Wisbech. 

GROUPS. 

Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, contri- 
buted a magnificent group of Delphiniums 
in the corner of the Hall, the varieties being 


represented by towering spikes of perfectly 
grown specimens arranged in large epergnes. 
Of the newest varieties there were immense 
spikes of Purple King, formed of large 
individual blue and violet flowers; Edward 
Bromet. à variety which eclipses the popular 
Rev. E. Lascelles; Phyllis, a splendid spike 
of hlac-pink and blue flowers with white 
centre; Mrs. Shirley, rich mauve; "Triumph, 
with tubular Hyacinth-like flowers of a 
distinct shade of colour, best described 
as light lavender; Queen of Bath, azure- 
blue; Mrs. Watson, a most exceptional blend- 
ing of vivid blue and mauve, and Glory, 
a very ful spike with the undeveloped 
blue flowers constrasting delightfully with the 
fully opened lilac-coloured blooms. There 
was also an unnamed. perfectly double. seed- 
Ing with pink flowers. 

Close by Mr. T. CanLiLE showed a worthy 
collection of Delpbiniums and the newer in- 
troductions included Nora Ferguson evidently 
a very free flowering plant with its pale blue 
and rosy-mauve flowers produced in a well- 
filled spike; Mrs. Carlile, à new variety, the 
individual flowers forming a large spike of 
pale blue and lilac mauve: Mrs. Robt. 
Asctoft, а beautiful variety with its rosy- 
mauve and blue flowers arrange d in a well- 
finished spike; Blue Lagoon, rich deep blue: 


Pannonia, а distinct variety with daintily 
erimpled petals; Queen Mary, large light blue 
flowers with white centre: and Mrs. A. С, 
Kenrick, a well filled) spike of blue and 
mauve flowers. 

THE ORPINGTON NURSERY COMPANY was 
responsible for an effective. display of Del- 
phinums arranged against a black velvet 
background. The foremost varieties were 
Blue Bird, of rich, deep Gentian-blue. colour 


and black. centre; King George, a large 
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spike of vivid blue flowers: 
a variety of great merit 

porcelain-blue flowers; T. G. Baker, a white 
centred rich blue spike; Navy. forming a 
splendid, perfect spike of blue flowers; and 
Mrs. Н. Kay, a charming combination of 
violet and blue. Associated with the Del- 
phiniums were a number of Irises, of which, 
Sunset, yellow standards and grey-blue falls 


Harry Smetham, 
with  semi-double 


edged with yellow; Saffrano, a late yellow 
variety with rich orange-yellow crest; and 
Zulu, one of Mr. Bliss's seedlings of the 


Dominion type are a selection. 


Messrs. WALLACE AND Co 
group of Irises and Paeonies 
low length of double-width 
spersing the vases of flowers with sprays of 
Acer foliage. Of Irises there were beautiful 
vases of Rosalind, rosy-hlac; Susan Bliss, 
lilac-pink; Ambassadeur, with velvety, dark 
purple falls; Prospero. slate-blue standards 
and blue falls; Camelot, white, veined with 
blue; and Iris fulvala violacea. a moisture 
loving plant with wine - coloured blooms, 
Paconies were represented by good vases of 


displayed a 
arranged on a 
tabling, inter- 


Madame Calot, soft shell pink; | Madame 
de Verneville, silvery white: Festiva maxima, 
pure white, splashed, in some flowers, with 
carmine; Faust, outer petals shell pink 
and well filled centre of creamy-white, and 
Reine de Fleurs, old rose. There were 
also numbers of — named varieties of 


hybrid Lilies raised from L. 
L. Hansonii. 


Martagon and 


Just inside the entrance Messrs, NUTTON 
AND Sons staged, in truly admirable fashion, 
a large group of Sweet Peas, with the 


flowers arranged in mammoth columns along 
the back and in large bowls disposed at 
different levels on pedestals in the foreground. 
Some fifty varieties were exhibited, and 
prominent sorts were Doris, glowing cerise; 
Powerscourt, rich lavender-mauve; Mascotts 
Helio, rose heliotrope; May Unwin. orange- 
scarlet; Gloriosa, deeper than the foregoing 
variety; Mrs. Tom Jones, lavender-blue ; 
George Shawyer, rose-pink ; Butterfly Spencer, 


a delightful combination of old rose and 
white; Burpee's Giant White; and Моля 
Black-seeded Cream, a very deeply tinted 
flower. 

On the other side of the entrance Messrs. 
Ковект Вогтох AND Nons made a very 
effective display of finely grown Sweet. Peas 


and employed golden wicker baskets, epergnes 
and bowls for displaying the flowers. — Their 
novelties included Wembley, lavender: Empire. 
rose; Mammoth, — orange-scarlet; Comrade. 
apricot pink: Angele, with rose - mauve 
standards апа lavender-blue wings: Supreme, 
clear-pink: Daffodil, deep cream. Wizard, 
orange-scarlet , and Picture, cream-pink. 
JouN K. King AND Sons, Ltd., 
also had a very comprehensive display of 
Sweet Peas tastefully arranged in baskets 
and vases against a white background. Of 
the numerous varieties those worthy of 
especial mention were Celeste, lavender ; 
Comrade, apricot-pink: Powerscourt, lavender; 
Jack Cornwall, deep violet : Mary Rose. old 
rose and Wild Hose, somewhat lighter in 
shade than the preceding variety. 


Messrs. 


herbaceous 


Hardy plants were displayed 
in excellent condition by numerous firms, 
and Messrs. JOHN WATERER, SONS AND 
Crisp, Lro., showed Delphinums, Lupins and 
Gaillardias, with a foreground of Alpines. 
Mr К. G. Woop also had a meritorious 


group with magnificent specimens of Veronica 
eupressoides in full flower, while Messrs. 
CARTER РАСЕ AND Co., LTD., had a minia- 
ture rock garden with pool. as well as a 
display of herbaceous plants. Messrs. W. 
Н. Rocers AND. ох, Ltp., displayed hardy 
flowers and Alpines in great variety, and 
Mr. W. Wers, Jnr, was responsible for 
bold masses of general herbaceous sub- 
jeets, as were also THe Cuek Hims 
NURSERIES. 

Messrs. GODFREY and SoNs made a feature 
of Regal Pelargoniums, Double White Stocks, 
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Canterbury Bells, Poppies and varietal forns 
of Scabiosa caucasica, while from Mer. 
BAKERS, Ltd., came a group of named 
varieties of Aster subcoeruleus, the plants 
being taken. from the open Чо show the 
habit and  floriferousness of the varieties 
Betty and Peggy were two extra large 
flowers of slightly different shading of liac 
mauve, both produced on stiff, erect stems, 
the latter possessing a double row of guard 
florets. 


RicH AND Co. staged 
Gaillardia The King, in fine form, 
other herbaceous plants, and Messrs. 
AND (UBSON had a display of | Irises, 
and Pinks, the last including The 
pretty, sweetly fragrant double 
elaret colour. 


Messrs. 
coloured 
inongst 
LowE 
Gladioli 
Imp, a 
flower of 


the richly- 


Stove and greenhouse plants were admirably 
arranged by Messrs. JOHN PEED AND Хох, 
Lro.. who had a large number of finely 
coloured Caladtums and Crotons, together 
with large flowered and magnificently grown 
Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses represented by 
many shades of bright colours. There were 
also double white and violet blue. Petunias, 
beautifully trained and very freely flowered. 
as well as specimens of the graceful 
scarlet) and yellow. Gloriosa. Rotlischildiana, 
large vases nf 
condition, was 
LUBBOCK (gr. 

Pangbourne. 
Charity, red: 
Dignity. pink. 
few of the 


Poses 


A collection of two dozen 
Sweet Peas in excellent 
staged by Major GEOFFREY 
Mr. Lowe) Croft House, 
Matehiess, deep ertmson: 
Powerscourt, lavender-mauve ; 
and Edna Мау, white, were a 
best varieties. 

Bermuda Lile» 
Bermuda 


A very pleasing group of 
grown for the Commissioner for 


by Vessrs. L. R. Ressene, Ltd.. attracted 
considerable attention, One bulb was used 
to а 32-sized pot, and the spikes carried 
benutifully elean foliage from tip to bas. 
The flowers are large and may be con 
sidered a greatly improved form of L 
longiflorum and many of {һе plants had 
spikes of seven blooms. — The bulbs. we 
understand, were grown in Bermuda. 


Messrs. B. К. CANT AND Sons, Ltd.. brought 


3 good selection of Roses arranged in tall 
epergnes, Outstanding varieties were Lady 
Roundway, rich coppery-orange ; Lady Dixon 
Hartland, — shell-pink: — Sovereign, golden- 
orange, Lemon Pillar, rich cream; Mr. 
Henry Morse, a finely-shaped bloom О! 
aU ad Mas colour; and Cupid. a huge 
single light satmon-pink bloom Roses were 


also shown by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, 
who had fine masses of The Adjutant. a 
rich rose-cerise flower, sweetly fragrant, and 
of good form; Star of Persia, a showy 


hybrid variety. with seini-double deep vellow 


blooms: Isobel a large, single, rie ‘ho rose- 
pink flower, with yellow centre: and The 
General; a new variety with very full 


flowers of deep rose shade. 


magnificent form 
Ltd. Of the many 


Paeonies were shown in 
by Messrs. R. H. BATH 
varieties exhibited, exceptionally fine blooms 
were shown of Sarah Bernhardt. very large 
soft pink: Marie Lemoine, ereamy-white; 
Lady Carrington, white, flushed with pink: 
Her Grace, pale salmon-pink; E. G. Hil. 
pink: Duchess de Nemours. white: Solange. 
white flushed with salinon-pink: La Fiancee, 
white: and Ме, Emile Lemoine, an exqur 
site bloom. ‘The above were all double 
flowers. Among single forms were General 
Nogi. wine-coloured with yellow centre. and 
Mandarin, a magnificent deep rose-pink 
bloom. Delphiniums and Gladioli also 
shown in this group. 


Messrs. B. LapHaMs, Ltd.. staged 
herbaceous plants in quantity; and the featur 
of this exhibit were the varietal forms о! 
Campanula persicifolia. Of these Fairy Queen 
aud Queen of June were two good blue varie- 
ties, whilst. white forms melda Snow Queen 
and Snowdrift. Messsrs. BARR AND Soxs showed 
a miscellaneous group consisting mainly ol 


were 


hardy 
e 


~ 
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Delphiniums and English and Spanish Irises, 


while from Mr. CHARLES TURNER came а 
display of flowering shrubs rich in hybrids 
of Philadelphuses. 

Mr. С, ENGLEMANN had a neat collection 


of perpetual-flowering Carnations, and Messrs. 
ALLWOoop Bros, were also responsible tor a 
pretty group of varieties of Dianthus Allwoodi, 
perpetual-border Carnations and perpetual- 
lowering varieties, 


Hydrangeas, Ericas and other sreenhliouse 


plants were included in the group from 
Messrs, STUART Low AND Co., who also had 
Roses and Carnations in quantity. 


Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE had a group of hardy 


herbaceous plants including stately sprays 
of  lremurus Маге, apricot-buff; E. mag- 


nificus, sulphur-yellow : Rodgersia aesculifolta, 
R. Purdomii and the deep orange Trollius 
Ledebourt; Paeonies were also shown in this 
group, and there were some fine vases of 
Mons. Chas. Leveque, flesh-pink: Vesta, deep 
stIvery-rose, and Duchesse de Nemours, 
white. 


Lupins in variety were staged 


by Messrs. 
l1 AKRDNESS 


AND Co, and groups of hardy 


flowers and alpines were also exhibited. by 
Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE and Messrs. 
(SAVIN JONES AND INGWERSON, 

Messrs. JAMES Kernway AnD Son had a 


corner group of Delphiniums and Paeonies, 
the former. including mammoth spikes of 
Dusky Monarch, deep violet-blue: Zinfandel. 
deep violet. and blue: Gaby Deslys, pale 
blue and mauve, and Kelway’s Premier, 
rich Gentian-blue. Of Paeonies there were 
Kelway's Peace, white, Lt. Warneford. V.C., 
vich rose-purple; Queen Alexandra. white with 
cream centre; Sir Ernest Shackleton, deep 
rose, and Lena Ashwell, a single, roge-purple 
Hower with the petaloid stamens quaintly 
marked rose and gold. 


Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons showed a 
collection of hybrid Dianthuses and hardy 
flowers, while Messrs. PULHAM AND Ҹ̧оху had 


a pleasing. display of Alpines set in rock 
work, 

Messrs. SKELTON AND KinBy and Mr. 
H. G. Vickrs contributed a display of 


hardy flowers, as did also Mr. G. REUTHE, 
who had a very interesting group of hardy 
Orchids, Lilius, and flowering shrubs. 


Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM AND Co. showed 
their  delghtful strain of Anemone St. 


Brigid, and the Misses K. and E. Hopkins 
had a small group of hardy flowers. 


T. H. LowiNskv. Esq. exhibited bowls 
of lovely flowers of Magnolia parviflora and 
M. Watsoni. Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. 
showed a bowl of a very late-flowering. 


white Narcissus of the Polyantha type. 


HangDiNG Cue FOR PAEONIES, 
Although there were two exhibits of Paconies 
entered for the Harding Cup, the Cu p was 
not awarded, аз the judges considered the 
Howers to be unworthy of the award, 


MEDAL AWARDS, 


Gold. То Messrs. R. BOLTON Agp Sons. 

Silverilt Banksian. -o Messrs. R. H: 
Baru; Messrs. BLACKMORE ANI; LANGDON. 
Messrs. SUTTON AND NONS; — Messrs. R. 
WALLACE AND Co. | 

Silver Banksian. - Vo нк ORPINGTON 
NURSERIES; Messrs. BARR ANI) Sons; Messrs. 
B. К. CANT AND Sons; Messrs. CARTER 


PAGE AND C 0.; Messrs. HARKiygss AND SONS; 
Messrs. J. PEED AND Son: Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros.: Мг. G, REUTHE; Messi a, TUCKER AND 
NON; Messrs. ROGERS AND NOx, 

Bronze Bankstan. То Rev. E H. PEMBER- 
TON; Messrs. M. PRICHARD ANI) Sons; Messrs. 
RicH Bros: Messrs. L. R. Каер; Messrs. 


№. Low asb Со. Mr. J. C. ALLGRUVE: 
Messrs, BAKERS Ы Mr. T. C'ARLILE ? THE 
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Messrs. J. KELWAY AND SON; Messrs. J. К. 


KinG АХЫ Co.; Messrs. LApHAMS: Major 
GEOFFREY LuBBOCK; Mr. CHAS. TURNER; 


Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND Crisp; Mr. 
WELLS, Jnr.; Mr. F. œ. Woop. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. С. С. A. Nix (chairman). 
Jos. Cheal, W. G. Lobjoit, H. S. Rivers, 
P. С. М. Veitch, Geo. F. Tinley, E. Laxton, 
E. Beckett, A. Bullock, G. Reynolds, T. 
Pateman, J. €. Allgrove, H. Prince, E. 
Neal, W. Bates, W H. Divers, H. Markham, 
H. V. Taylor, and A. N. Rawes. 

Special medals were offered by Messrs. 
Bunyard and Co. Ltd., for exhibits of 
Strawberries on this date. There were only 
two exhibits, by Sirk (CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hatfield (gardener, Mr. T. 
Pateman), and Mr. G. Davis, Tbe Old 
Manor House, East Moseley, respectively, Those 
staged by Mr. Pateman were of exception- 
ally fine quality, and included. the varieties 
Hatfield Vietor, | Kéen's Seedling, Hatfield 
Premier, Leader, King George, and Royal 
Sovereign. — Mr. Davis showed two plates 
only of the Royal Sovereign variety. The 
Silver Bunyard medal was awarded to Sir 
Charles Nall Саз exhibit. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros. showed, as a non- 
competitive exhibit, a number of dishes and 
baskets of their new Strawberry, the Duke, 
which | is something like Royal Sovereign, 
but stated by the raisers to be superior 
The variety has already. received the К.Н. 
Award of Merit. (Silver Hogg Medal). 
JAMES CARTER AND Co. showed 
teresting exhibit. of Lettuces, 
twenty-one sorts. While doubtless thev 
might be grouped into a few types, cach 
sort showed some = distinctive quality, and 
from a cultural point of view were very 
fine specimens. Notable sorts were New 
York, or Webb’s Wonderful; Market King, 
a very fine Lettuce of the Trocadero type; 
Market favourite, somewhat lighter in colour 
than Market King; Carters Round Leaf, an 
excellent Lettuce of All the Year Round type ; 


W. 


Messrs, 
a very in- 
Comprising 


Buttercup, a Cabbage variety with foliage 
almost pale gold; Carters Ke-selected Un- 
rivalled, which is noteworthy for the long 
time it lasts in good condition; Improved 
Npotted, whieh has leaves spotted with 
brown and very pleasingly coloured in the 


like all dark Lettuces this 
variety is not in favour in this country, it 
is very popular in France for its fine 
flavour, and i8 much used in salads in that 
country, Other dark-leaved varieties were 
Mighnonette, which is cultivated very exten- 
sively in America, also for its fine flavour 
and Continuity, a dark Cabbage Lettuce with 
a light-coloured heart. Cos sorts. included 


centre —although 


Nonesuch, Giant White and Paris White. 
(Silver Knightian Medal). 

Messrs. Barr AND Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, exhibited a collection of 


vegetables comprising most of the sorts in 
season. It was a well-arranged group and 
prominent kinds included Peas Triumphant 
and Duke of Albany:  Lettuces Marvel, 
Green Finger, Paragon and Summer White 
Cos; Cauliflowers Autumn Queen and Best 
of All: Early Red Globe Beets; Carrots, 
carly Nantes and Stump-rooted, these last 
being exceptionally good. There were also 
Turnips, Potatos, Marrows, Broad Beans, 
Kohl Rabi, Cuctunbers, Tomatos, and a 
collection of Herbs, (Silver Knightian Medal). 


GENERAL BULB GROWERS’ OF HAARLEM. 


THE floral committee of this Dutch Society 
made the following awards to Tulips and 
Daffodils during the past spring. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Narcissus 


incomparabilis Dorine, segiments 
citron-yellow; the large, dark orange-red 


erown is deeply notched. 
N. incomparabilis John Evelyn outer 
ments white, the wide-spread crown yellow. 


seg- 
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AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Narcissus Leedsii Patrician, the segments are 
white, the small trunpet-crown citron-yellow 
with apricot shade. 
№. bicolor Q. H. Van Waveren, A robust 
flower with deep golden-vellow trumpet and 
sulphur-yellow segments. 

N. Golden Prince, a unicoloured, middle- 
sized flower; the wide, open trumpet is not 
recurved but notched. 

N. incomparabilis Briyhtling, the segments 
are a soft, citron-vellow, tbe large cup 
orange, deeply notched and with a red margin. 

N. Duke of York, a medium-sized, 
unicoloured golden-yellow flower, with a 
widespread, deeply-notehed trumpet. 

N. Barrii Firetail, a well-shaped flower 
with round, creamy-white perianth and stall 
Intense orange-red cup. 

N. incomparabili Helianthus, the segments 


are a clear citron-yellow, the trumpet and 
crown clear butter-yellow. 
N. i Lady Diana Manners, the perianth 


is pure white, the large crown yellow, with 
a broad orange margin. 

N. Ватт Maiss Baveley, tho perianth is 
soft creamy-yellow, the wide-opened. cup 
vellow with а small. red margin. 

N. incomparabilis Mr. Richard M. Tobin, 
a very large bloom with a yellow trumpet. 

М. Barri Pelican, the perianth is creamy- 
vellow, the long trumpet-lke cup orange. 

N. incomparabilis Smeroe, a giant incom- 
parabilis; the perianth is citron-yellow, the 
erown wide-spread with a very broad 
orange-red margin. 

ХМ. Barrii Anitra, the small creamy-yellow 


flower has а double cup, which is red with 
an orange margin. ‘The award was given 
as a market flower | 

N. incomparabilis, a sport from Lucifer, 


with a pure white perianth. 

N. poetaz Orange Blossom, the flowers are 
creamy white, the large eup yellow with 
an orange margin. The award was given as 
a market flower. 

N. Barri Mayflower, the perianth is 
almost white with a creamy shade, the cup 
orange-red. 

N. poeticus 
flat, vellow 
margin 

Tulip Diadem, an early single variety of 
violet-pink colour. 

T. Gladiator, a big, scarlet-red variety. 


Sylvia,  perianth white; the 
cup has a brilliant. orange-red 


T. Sulphur Beauty, a cottage variety of 
soft sulphur-vellow colour. 
T. White Perfection, a pure white flower 


on a tall stem. 


SOCIÉTÉ DENDROLOGIQUE DE FRANCE. 


THE French Dendrological Society organised 
an interesting excursion on June 8 and 9, 
to the celebrated arboretum at La Maulevrie, 
near the town of Angers, in the west of 
France, The arboretum. which comprises 
one of the richest collections of the present 
day. was the work of the late M. Allard, 


who died in 1018 (see Obit.. Gard. Chron.. 
March 9, 1918). It was created for the 
study of trees, shrubs, and bushes from a 
utilitarian and ornamental point of view, 


and more especially as а means of discover- 
ing which of the foreign imported species 
could be established in. the western portions 
of France. 

The collection is now the property of the 
Pasteur. Institute of Paris, to which it was 
left by will, and which took it over in 1920. 
It is to be preserved intact во far as 
possible: the ground covered is about. seven 
hectares. and there are. about 2,000. species 


and varieties, roughly 500 trees and 1,500 
shrubs. 
The soil is silico-clayey, and has been 


greatly improved by the introduction of soil 
from outside, Conifers are represented by 260 
species and varieties, and there аге по fewer 
than 126 species, hybrids, and varieties of 
Quercus. 
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The first plantations were made in 1858; 
Sequoia gigantea, and the principal Chestnut 
avenue date from 1863, whilst the Oaks and 
the greater number of the Conifers were 
planted in 1875. А very fine avenue, chiefly 
Quercus conferta, dates from 1878. 

It may be well to mention a few of the 
most interesting specimens. Among the 
Oaks, Quercus agrifolia, measures 1.70 metre in 
circumference at the base; Q. chrysolepis 
has & curious deep yellow tint under the 
leaves: the rare Q. crassipes, from Mexico; 
Q. castaneaefolia, 60 centimetres in diameter; 
some seedlings of Q. fulhamensis, in which 
the foliage is showing a strong tendency to 
revert to Q. Cerris; a very fine Q. Libani; 
a form of Q. Ilex, with very small foliage, 
Q. lusitanica, Q. imbricaria, Q. alba, Q. 
obtusiloba, Q. incana, Q. Phellos, ete. 

Among Conifers, the following were noted :-- 
a Sequoia gigantea pendula, twenty metres 
high; Pinus Sabiniana, one of the largest 
trees in the collection; Picea nigra Dourmcetti, 
a form which layers naturally; Tsuga 
eanadensis pendula; numerous species of 
Cupressus, including C. guadaupensis(*), the 
bark of which peels off like that of the 
Plane; many specimens of Junipers; a very 
fine Cedrus atlantica pendula; Picea Morin- 
doides, very rare; Abies Armand, the form 


which bears cones larger than the ordinary 
type; Picea Omorica pendula; the таге 
Fitzroya patagonica; Athrotaxis laxifolia 
and A. selaginoides; Abies religiosa, A. 
amabilis, and A. arizonica; Pinus quadri- 
folia, P. parviflora, P. albicaulis, and P. 
cembroides; Keteleeria Fortunei; Cunning- 


hamia yunnanensis, and Juniperus squammata. 

Among the other species, the rarest or 
most notable specimens were as 
Eucalyptus — urnigera, 35 centimetres in 
diameter at the base, some fine trees of 
Arbutus) Andrachne, with smooth. seins, 
coloured pink; Wistaria multijuga, of which 
the flower clusters were more than a metre 
long; a beautiful Acer Negundo var. cali- 
fornieum; Cerasus Padus var. cornuta апа 
C. Maximowiczii; an ldesia polycarpa, bear- 
ing both sexes; the rare Populus euphratica, 


with its curious foliage; Illicium religiosum, 
in fruit; a fine collection of llex апа 
Sorbus; numerous species of Fraxinus; 


Diospyros Kaki var. costata, ripening fruits ; 
the pretty varieties of Magnolia grandiflora 


with round and undulating foliage; a 
trimmed hedge of Citrus triptera; the rare 
Castanopsis Delavayi; as well as Styrax 


officinalis, Halimodendron argenteum; Disty- 
lum racemosum, Æsculus indica and Æ. 
sinensis, Acer carpinifolia, Catalpa Duclouxii, 
Platanus occidentalis, ete. 

The dwelling house on the estate is 
smothered in the foliage of climbing plants, 
such as Rhynchosperinum japonicum, Punica 
Granatum, Tecoma capreolata, Akebia quinata, 
gassiflora edulis, etc. 

Besides this arboretum, Anger 
other features interesting to a 
trees, notably the very beautiful 
Garden planted with rare trees, 
establishments of the seedsimen, which pro- 
duce every year a considerable number of 
voung trees and shrubs for export to every 
part of the world. Among such establish- 
ments may be mentioned those of MM. 
Delaunay, Detriché, and the old-established 
firms of André Leroy and Louis Leroy. 4. M. 


has many 
lover of 
Botanic 
and the 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


WATFORD HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.—Sumincer ex- 
hibition, to be held at Little Cassiobury, Watford, on 
Wednesday, August 13.—Secretury, Mr. R. J. Willis, 
The Lodge, Woodview, Hempstead Road, Watford. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL AND ARBORICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND.—Summer exhibition, to be held in. the 
Covered Court, Earlstort. Terrace, Dublin, on. Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 9 and 10.—Seerctary, Mr. E. Knowldin, 
9, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. Н. HEATHMAN AND Co, Parson's Green, 
S.W.6.—Ladders, ete. 

BARE x SONS, King Street, Covent Garden М.С. 2,— 
сейз. 


Fulhan, 


follow :--- 
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TRADE NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTRATION BUREAU. 


THE following novelty registered in 
May, 1924 :— 

Azalea indica var. Perle de Saffelaere, double 
white large flowers, obtained by crossing the 
varicties Herman Seidel and Marie Planchon. 
lt is suitable for flowering from February 
and has large, double, white flowers. The 
raiser is Maison de Heuse, Saffelaere (village- 
lez-Gand-Belgique). 

The variety gained first prize at Ghent in 
1913 as a novelty with double white flowers 
and Certificates of merit at local shows, 
Ghent and Brussels. 


Was 


Meeting of Messrs. 
(Hampstead) Limited, was 
registered offices, Devonshire 
Hil, N.W.3., on 
last. The Chairman, 
Mr. J. B. Slade, presented the balance 
sheet and explained the directors’ policy of 
providing a reserve fund against contingen- 


THe Annual General 
John Russell 
held at the 
Nurseries,  Haverstock 


Tuesday, June 17th 


cies and that out of the year's profit 
£341 бз. ӨЧ. was to be transferred to reserve 
against depreciation of leases and а further 


sum of £100 to general reserve, making the 
total reserves now, including undivided profit, 
£1158 12s. 5d. The report and balance sheet 
were adopted and a dividend declared of 79$ 
on the preference. shares and 2595 on the 
ordinary shares, 





NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


14,212. — Caley, E. 
June 12. 

14,422.—Ivers, D. P.—Appliance for preventing 
insects damaging trees, ete. June 14. 


13,696.—Bollmann, H.—Drying seeds. June 4. 
12,929.—Miller, G. J.—Seed drills. May 26. 


J.—Garden tools, ete. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 


213,548.—Au:libert, M.—Scissors for gathering 
fruit and flowers. 

215,529.—Tickle, L. B., and Barnes, Н. J. W.— 
Construction of edging strips for the 
borders of gardens, paths, and the like. 

215,632.—Watkins, P.—CGardening implements. 


ABSTRACT PUBLISHED LAST MONTH.’ 


Garden  Roller.—Patent Nu, 
214,508.—In a new garden roller invented 
two rollers аге provided so that the effective 
pressure on the ground can be varied by 
tilting the frame so as to raise one of the 
rollers. The patentee is Mr. J. H. Jones, of 
The Bungalow, Nt. Martins Road, Looe, 
Cornwall. Each of the two rollers forms a 
large proportion of the total weight, and the 
handle, shafts, or the like is attached to 
the frame between the rollers and is arranged 
to assume à convenient position for use both 
when the plane of the axes of the two 
rollers is horizontal and when it is vertical. 
The frame consists of side members provided 
with extensions and bent approximately at 
right angles and then laterally so as to 
form ап arch-shaped part to which is 
attached а sinous handle provided with a 
transverse grip. The extensions are slotted 
to receive the spindle of the sectional roller. 


This list is specially compiled for The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and Co., 
Regd. ; Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, from whom all information relating 
to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs, can 
be obtained gratuitously. 


Novel Twin 


Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and 
abstract only, and forward on post free for 
the price of ls. 6d. each. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ASPIDISTRAS WITH DECAYING FOLIAGE: F. B. 
From the examination of the foliage it 
would appear that the plant is pot-bound, 
and it would benefit by repotting into а 
good fibrous soil next spring. n the 
meantime give the plant a thorough 
watering every other week with a solution 
of Clay's fertilizer, made by dissolving 
one teaspoonful in a gallon of water, and 
keep in a light position in the roon. 


When repotting, the same pot may be 
used, but it should be cleansed and the 
old soil carefully removed around the 


roots by means of & pointed stick. 

Forrace PLANTS FOR SUMMER BEDDING: 
М. L. Useful foliage plants for association 
with various flowers in a scheme of summer 
bedding include Fatsia (Aralia) japonica, 
Acacia lophantha, Grevillea robusta, Eucalyp- 
tus Globulus and Eulalias. 


MORELLO CHERRY: Е. R. There is no 
disease present on the specimens sent. 
It is quite possible the tree was struck 
by lightning as you suggest. Examine 
the tree carefully and cut below the 


injury or remove altogether shoots as dead 
as those sent. 


NAMES OF Piants: G. K. P. 1, Asphodelus 
luteus (syn Asphodeline lutea); 2, A. 
ramosus, W. H. D., Dorset. Pyrus tormi- 


nalis (Wild Service tree) A. E. M., Corn- 
wall, Clematis alpina var. rubra. G. R. S. 
I, Rosa lutea; 2, Anthericum Liliago major; 
3, Berberis vulgaris; 4, Cornus alba var. 
aurea variegata; 5, Spiraea confusa; t. 
Cimicifuga simplex; 7, Crataegus Crus-galli : 
8, Lonicera Caprifolium; 9, Euonymus 
Sieboldianus; 10, Pyrus arbutifolia; — 11, 
Colutea arborescens; 12, Exochorda grandi- 


flora; 13, Cornus macrophylla. R. P. 1, 
Coronilla Emerus; 2, Elaeagnus pungens 


ацгео-уагіераіа. W. S., Wickham. 1, Photinia 
variabilis; 2, Prunus Padus (Bird Cherry). 
Hants. l, Cytisus praecox; 2, Kerria 
japonica fl. pl.; 3, Sempervivum Lindleyi 
var. variegatum. 

PeacH TREES: H. A. S. The shoots sent 
were very thin and the leaves lacking in 
chlorophyll. The protection afforded by the 
covering of glass would tend to improve 
the tree rather than injure it, especially 
if the border was well watered and the 
tree assisted with the manures named. 
Syringe the trees with clear soot water 
two or three times a week to assist them 
to regain their colour. 

Preach Fruirs FAuLIXG: H. E. There is 
nothing seriously wrong with the cultivation 
of your Peach trees. The fruits sent 


appear to be suffering more from lack of 
lime in the soil than from any other 
cause. Lift the roots next autumn and 
add plenty of Jime-rubble and fresh com- 
pest to assist the fruits in stoning. 
PEACH AND NECTARINE CULTURE UNDER 


GLASS: A. H. M. See notes on '''lraining 
Peaches" in the Gard. Chron. of May 24. 
Remove the fruits formed on the bare 
shoots, and syringe the trees with paratlin 
emulsion, for the destruction of the scale 
insects, Detter results would follow from dress- 
ing the trees when they are dormant. Ants 
feed on the scale. insects. and would not 
trouble you when this pest is destroyed. 
Your trees should be syringed only оп 
bright days if you use no heat in the house. 


Turies Кроттыр: J. С. W. and R. P. The 
flowers and foliage are affected with 
Sclerotinia parasitica and the trouble has 


been particularly prevalent this year owing 


to the very wet weather, The bulbs 
should be lifted so soon as the foliage 
has died down and harvested in a dry, 
well ventilated shed or room. Do not 
plant them until late November. 

Communications Received. T. J. H.—R. B.— 
Gardener, Herts.—H. W.—R. G.—H. C.—G. 8.— 
Н. C.—È. Н. H.—P. B.—H. T.—5. Н.—А. D.— 
0. P. H. 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, June 24, 194. 


Plants im Pots, etc.: 


Average Wholesale Prices. 


(АП 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d. s. d. 
euneatum 

per doz. ..100 18 0 
—elegarns ... ...10 0 120 


Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 
Araucarias, per 

doz. is ... 30 0-42 0 
A-paragus  plu- 


тових .. .. 120150 
—Sprenzgeri ...12 0 18 0 


Aspidistra, green 48 0 72 0 
Asplenium, рег 

doz. n ... 12 0-18 0 
— 320° pt ... 24 0 30 0 
—nidus .. ... 12 0-15 0 
Cacti, per tray, 
—12's, 15's . 50 70 
Crassules, 48's, per 

doz. m .. 24 0-30 0 


Crotons, per dor: 30 0-42 0 
Cyrtomium . 100 150 
Erica magnifica, 

per doz. . 24 0-36 0 
Hvdrangeas, white, 

48's, per doz. ... 24 0-30 0 
—blue, 48°, per 

doz. oe ... 90 0 42 0 


s. d. s. d. 
Hydrangeas, pink, 


s's, per doz. ... 24 0 36 0 
Marguerites, white, 
44's, per doz. ... 180 210 


Miznonette, 48's, 
per doz. .. 100120 

Nephrolepis, in 
variety ... ... 12 0-13 0 
—32'3 .210360 


Palms, Ke ntia 24 0 30 0 
—60'3 ET .. 15 0 18 0 
(обох... 24 0 36 0 
Pteris, in vari. ty 12 0 210 
—large 0608 . 50 60 
—small |... .. 10 46 
—128, per tray 

ofl5's , .. 86 10 
Rhodanthe, pink 

and white, per 

doz. .. 9 0-12 0 
Roses, Polyantha, 

45's, per doz. ... 18 0 24 0 


Spiracas, pink ` 21 0-27 0 


Stocks, white, 48's, 


per dog. 12 0-15 0 
—coloured, 48° s, 

per doz. 18 0 24 0 
Verbena, Miss 

Wilmott, per 


doz. ‚ 12 015 0 


REMARKS.—Trade is not quite so bri-k in this depart- 


and the 
Decorative 


ment. 
reduced. 
more attention. 
Hydrangea hortensis in 
panlenlata, double and 
tew pink Erica ташса, 
vary considerably in price 


Cut Flowers, etc. 


Adiantum deco- s.d. s. d. 
rum, doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 

—cuneatum, per 
doz. bun. 

Anemone St. Brid- 


12 0-15 0 


gid, per doz. 
bun.  .. . 90-40 
Asparagus phi- 


mosus, per bun. 


long trails, бз 40 50 

med. sprays .. 26-36 

short ,, 10-16 
—sprengeri, per bun. 

long sprays ... 0 36 

med. ,, Gu wma "220 

short  ,, .. 10-13 
Carnations, per 

doz. blooms 16-36 
Chrysanthemum 

maximum, per 

doz. bun. . 2636 
—Shasta Daisy, 

per doz. bun. 30-40 
Coreopsis, per doz. 

bun. "e" 3 0-40 
Cornflowers, per 

doz. bun. . 10.186 
Croton leaves, 

var. doz. bun. 20.26 
pelphinium, per 

doz. bun. . 40-90 
Fern, French, per 

doz. bun. 10-13 
Gaillardia, per doz. 

bun. . 40-50 
Gardenias, per box, 

12's 40 060 
Gladiolus, "Peach 

Blossom, per 

doz. bun. 9 0120 


— Blushing Bride, 
per doz. bun, 
—The Bride, per 


90120 


doz. bun. 90120 
—salmon, per doz. 

spikes... 20 30 
—scearlet, per doz. 

spikes 30 350 
—pink, per doz. 

spikes ... . 26 30 
—white, per doz, 

spikes ... 30-36 
Gypsophila elegans, 

per doz. bun. 30 50 


Iceland Poppies, 


per doz. ип... 30 40 | 


Tris, blue, per doz. 


blooms ... 13-165 
—mauve, per doz. 

blooms .. 10 13 
—white, per doz. 

blooms TE . 10 16 
—yellow, por doz. 

blooms . s 16 20 


stocks of 

plants 
The most attractive 
Various 
single, 

and 
from 10,6 to 30/- each. 


bedding 


plants are much 
Ferns are receiving 
plants are Crassulas, 
sizes; Hydrangea 
Marguerites, Verbenas, a 
Rambler Roses, which 


and 


Average Wholesale Prices. 


з. d. s.d. 
Roses, Richmond, 
per doz.... . 20 30 
—Frau Кап 
Druschki, per 
doz. : 16-30 
—Mme. Butterfly, 
per doz. blooms 20-30 


—White, per doz. 20 30 
—Columbia, per 

doz. а . 16 30 
—Ophelia, per 

doz. . . 16 26 
—Sunburst, per 

doz. | 20 2% 
—Mme. Abel С hate- 

nay с 16-26 
Statice, mauve ... 120 15 0 
Stephanotis, per 


72 pips ... .. 90.40 
Sweet Peas, per 


doz. bun. 4 0 100 
Heather, white, 

per doz. bun. ... 9 0-12 0 
Lilium longiflorum 

long, per 002... 26 30 

short w p as 20-26 
—rubrum long, per 

doz. blooms 26 30 
—short ,, ,, 30.38 


Lily of the V alley. 
per doz, bun.. 


Nigella, per dóz. 


. 30 0 36 0 


bun. . 30.40 
Orchids, per dor: 
—Cattlevas . 13.0 240 


Paconies, scented: 

6's, perdoz. bun. 90 12 0 
Pinks, white, per 

doz. bun. . 16 20 
Pelargonium, white, 

per doz. bunch 80 90 
Smilax, per doz, 

trails _... . 20 60 


Scabiosa caucasica, 


per doz. bun... 40 50 
Stock, double 

white, per doz. 

bun, ae .. 801250 
Nweet Sultan, 

mauve, per doz, 

bun. ul . 10-60 
—white, per doz. 

bun, oe .. 50-60 
Violas, per doz. 


bun.  ... . 26-230 


MM supplies of outdoor blooms have in- 


creased considerably during the past week, 
been 


during the week-end have 
lums, Gypsophila 


Varieties, Paconies, Mrs, 


elewans, - 
Sinkin Pink, , white. 


The cheapest 
Corntflowers, Delphin- 
Gladioli ot giant-flowered 
Daisies 





and Chrysanthemum maximum. 
are arriving in large quantities, Sweet Sultans are the 
newest arrivals; they include white and mauve varieties 
and these are usually a good selling line.  Pyrethrums 
are practically over for this season. Irises also. show 
signs of finishing and will not last many more days if 
hot weather continues, stocks are taking the place of 
Pyrethrums for floral designs; coloured sorta аге also 
arriving in good condition. Carnations and Roses are 
offered at reduced prices owing to the increased 
supplies during the past few days. Lilitun longiflorum and 
L. lancifolium rubrum have been sufficient, for require- 
ments, and th:ir prices are much reduced. Lilv-of-the- 
Valley may be one of the shortest. subjects in cut 
flowers at the present time. Sweet. Peas are arriving 
in excellent. condition, and а good selection is on offer 
the prices varying from 4/- to 15/- per dozen bunches. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


Coreopsis and Galllardia 






8. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. 
Apples— | Belgian Peaches, 
New — Zealand per doz, . 10 0-12 0 

аиы Pippin n ce | English Peaches 10 0-24 0 
RT ем aie hon А 
Tasmanian — 1х 0-20 0 | French Peaches... 7 0—17? 0 
—Dothers ut 14 (—16 0 | F rench Canta- | 
Australasian Pears | donpe. each 100-160 
li per tray... .. 70120 | Gooscberries, -sieve 
—Hhceurré Bose ... 60 90 : 0- 60 
—Winter Nelis. 8 0-10 0 Guernsey Mclons 2 0-60 
Cherries, 4-sieve 6 0-14 0 L-mons— 

— Boats 050-88! Мија. 1 0-220 
— Boxes .. 13-2 —Messina, Бох. SN 0-10 0 
Australian Grapes 22 6-25 0 ! —Case — ... 12 0-16 0 
Bananas, singles 13 0-25 0 | Nectarines 12 0-24 0 
— doubles... e 14 0725 0 5. Oranges, siens. 

кү — рег ease 1х0 35 0 
—Gros Colmar .. 26 40 — гае ne oe 

Hamburgh, per 1b.2 0-40 ed S urranrs d ‘ 
Belgian” І DE Black Currants ... 10 0-12 0 

Hamburgh ... 19-30 Soifth Atrican 
—Muscats e. 30 80 Navel 20 0-22 6 
Apricots .. 60-100 —Seedlings ‚. 20 0-22 6 
English Cherries— —Grape Fruit ... 35 0-40 0 

— Black... . 12 (-15 0 | Strawberries— 

—White .. 90-100] —sSouthampton, 

English ries, per per chip . 16 30 

doz. _.. .. 390-120! —Kent, perchip 30-50 

Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
.d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Beans— Parsley, doz. 

Guernsey їз 19 bunches 30-40 

Worthing . 13-19 

Madeita basic 20-40 Parsnips, cwt. 8 0-10 0 
Beets, c wt. .. 20 0-25 0 | Potatos, Guernsey, 

' е per doz. 10-20 per bushel . 70-80 
з p one —Jersey, barrel... 8 0-10 0 

aiox bunc - 8 11 0 | —Spanish, ewt... 14 0-16 0 
Cauliflower, crates, —St. Malo, cwt. 15 0-16 0 

24'3 . 10 0-12 0 Radishes— 

Cucumber, 3 doz., Round .., 16-26 

34 doz., 4 doz.... 12 0-16 0 — Long 10-16 
English Lettuce, i › р _19 

round, per doz, 03-09 P TELE : — | 
—long, per doz.... 0090—16 dps А 

ini : on 
Forced Marrows, А E ER 
9 0-10 M ons, ; 

c dii doz. bun. 6 0-12 0 
— — 10 20 | Tomatos, Canary Й 
Greens, bag .. 16- ? 6 запа Ad 

— English, pink 
Mushrooms, 1b... 10 29 and white . 10 0-110 
— Outdoor, Ib. 0 1-08 — —blue ... 80-90 
Mint, doz.... 30-40] ——white 80.90 
Onions, Valen- — Guernsey 9 0100 
cian, cases .100120 | Turnips, new, per 
—Dutch ... 80-90 doz. bun. .. 10 0-12 0 


REMARK&8.—All sections in this department have been 
active during the past week, the fine weather being in 
favour of the fruit trade. Strawberries show considerable 
expansion in quantities but the usual fall in values has 
not been во acute as might be expected with all districts 
sending more or less together, In spite of the competition 
of Strawberries, New Zealand and Tasmanian Apples are 
in good demand at comparatively high prices. Oranges 
from South Africa are a steady trade, the weather con- 
ditions being favourable for their consumption. Cherries 
from France have been much wanted аз the earliest 
English Cherries are ripening late this season, Apricots 
from Spain have sold well as have the few Spanish Plums 
available. English Gooseberries have suffered. from the 
competition of Gooseberries from Holland, and they have 
been dificult to sell at anything like satisfactory prices. 
Larger consignments of Peas affected. sales for Asparagus, 
which slumped in price; with à number of growers ceasing 
to cut atter the 20th the demand should. improve for 
the reduced supplies. The heaviest quantities of Tomatos 
for the season brought about a lowering of prices, 
Cucumbers are also quoted easier. Mushrooms continue to 
be very plentiful and prices аге still low, especially for 
broilers. New Potatos from St. Malo are plentitul and 
cheap. Blight in Jersey Potatos has restricted. the 
sales of Jersey tubers, French Beans are easier in price. 
Green vegetables are plentiful. Lettnee. both Cos and 
Cabbage are practically a drag on the market, so heavy 
are supplies. 


GLASGOW. 

There was a slump during the past week when supplies 
were so plentiful that they could only be disposed of at 
prices which were in most cases about half of the values 
ruling in the preceding period. At times salesinen had 
no option but to take what they could get, and Pyrethrums 


CHRONICLE. 


х1. 


sold as low as 1/- per box and Iris at 2d. per bunch. 
Roses and Carnations touched 1/6 per doz. and a few lots 
of the former only realised 1/-. Quotations flunctuated 
widely but the following may be taken as representative :— 
English Pyrethrums, 1;- to 2/- per doz.; Scotch do., 4- 


to 6-; Iris, 2%- to 4-3; Specials 6- to 7-3; Marguerites, 
2’ to 37-1 Sweet Peas, 9d. to L-; Specials, 1 9 to 2- per 
IS'S; Carnations, 1/6 to 26; Paeonies, $- to 6-3; Gladioli, 


10d. to 16 for six; Roses, 1/- to 2'- for Richmonds and 
2/- to 3- Mme. Butterfly and Mrs. H. Stevens, 


The bedding out season 15 almost over, but there was 
an exceptional demand for Asters and Lobelias which were 
Very scares. Geraniums, on. the other hand, were cheap 
at 5'- to 6 - per doz. 

Pot plants depreciated in price; and. Pelargonimns and 
Fuchsias were almost unsaleable at 12- per doz. as the 
result o£ big consignments received from growers all over 
thecountry. Spiracas realised I8, Ferns 12 -and Marguerites 
9g'- to 12/- per doz. 

The vegetable market was the one bright spot. amid 
the general depression, English Asparagus sold. at 5- to 
6- per bunch; Peas, 10- per half pot; Cauliflowers, »'- 
per doz, and Lettuees, 2'- to 34. A special lot of Ayrshire 
grown Lettuces obtained 46. A good business was done 
iu Tomatos, which are now mere plentiful. Prices, how- 


ever, are well maintained. English. averaging 14- per 
basket; Seotceh, 16-: Dutch, 12-, and Guernsey, 13. 
Seotch-grown Cucumbers realised 7- to SN- per doz., 


French Turnips 1,5 and Carrots 1/1 to 1/3. 

Fruit is coming in good condition and commands a 
ready sale, Southampton and Cheddar Strawberries sold 
at 46 to X- per chip of three pounds: Gooseberries, 34d. 
to 4d. per lb. ; Cherries, 14 - and Apricots, 12-, Australian 
Apples and Pears were dearer: Sturmer Pippin, at. 2£-; 
Winter Nelis, 21, and Beurre Bose, 176 per half case. 
Other varieties ranged from 16%- to 26- per сазе, 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


PRICES QUOTED ARE IN ALL CASES POST 
FREE TO ANY PART OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Chrysanthemums for Greenhouse and Garden. 
By D. B. Crane. Edited by T. W. Sanders. 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


Climbing Plants (Present-Day Gardening Series). 
By W. Watson, late Curator of the Kew 
Botanic Gardens. Eight coloured plates 


and many black and white illustrations. 
os. d. 
Climbing Plants, The Book of. By S. Arnott. 


The writer is well known to renders of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle who will weleome 
this work from his pen. 4s. 


Cottage Garden, the Book of the. Ву Chas. 
Thonger. А book for all garden overs. 
Profusely illustrated. 4s. 


Cottage Gardening. By E. Hobday. Gives con- 
cise instructions as to the best modes of 


cultivation. 2s. 3d. 


Daffodil, The Book of the. By the Rev. S. F. 
Bourne, B.A. Well illustrated. 4s. 


Daffodils. By the Rev. Joseph Jacob. With 
Preface by the Rev. W. Wilks, M.A. А 
full treatise on their culture for private and 
exhibition purposes. With 8 coloured 
plates. 3s. 


Dahlias. By George Gordon. 
coloured plates. 3s. 


Encyclopaedia of Gardening. By T. W. Sanders, 
F.L.S. A dictionary of cultivated plants, 
ete., giving in alphabetical sequence the 
culture and propagation of hardy and half. 
hardy plants, trees, shrubs, Orc -hids, Ferns, 
(ruit, vegetables, hothouse and greenhouse 
plants, ete. 6s. 6d. 


Contains 8 


English Rock Garden, The. Ву Reginald 
Farrer. £3 4s. 3d., post free. 
Gardener, The Complete Amateur. By H. H. 


Thomas, 
subjects. 
full-page 
and numerous 
Sixth edition. 


assisted by experts in special 
With coloured frontispiece, 128 
illustrations from photographs 
drawings in the text. 
165. 9d. 


To be obtained from— 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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SITUATIONS VAGANT 


Twenty words (or three lines including headline) 

As., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 

line ov portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office 18. 


“== 

Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give fall particulars, 
otherwise no notice can be taken of their 
communications. Name and address alone 
ave insufficient. 

Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are vecommended to send them 
copies of testimonials only, retaining the 
originals. To part with original documents 
means to run а great risk of their being 
mislaid. 

When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym, as well 
as the correct number of the box. 





MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


ANTED, YOUNG MAN as Propagator, 

capable of taking charge of Glass Department. 

Wages (including fluctuating bonus) КАПИ week.—Appli- 
cations to PARKS SUPERINTENDENT, Wigan. 





) 


PRIVATE. 








ANTED, HEAD GARDENER thor- 
oughly experienced Inside and Out; — reply 
stating references and wages required to ROSE, 
Ottershaw Park, Cheesy Surrey. 
ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER; two or more kept; must be fully 
experienced all branches. — State full particulars, age 
and wages to COLONEL DIGGLE, Eden House, 
Malton, Yorks. 
ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR, 
DENER (Head of two). ex-service man 
preferred; young children) not objected to: geod 
cottage; wages 45—: must be willing to help. with 
poultry ; first-class experience in intensive — Kitehen 


gardening ; good long references essential; age not over 
АРИУ Hon. Е. MOSTYN, Pentre tfynnon, Holywell, 
N. Wales. 


ANTED, WORKING G ARDE NER, with 











help ; under 40; without family ; small cottage: 

previous rivate service essential; wages £2 l0s,— 
KINSEY- AYLOR, Farnham Royal, Bucks. 

ANTED, SINGLE-HANDED, life ex- 

erienced, for fruit, flowers, veg. and glass: one 

acre; Enfield; no cottage: skilled tidy man only 


—Apply H. N., 407, Holloway Road, Х. 7. 


SINGLE - HANDED G AR. 

, age under 40, for Chertsey, Surrey, 

general knowledge, and able to milk 

willing to help in house if required 

for extra wage: must be active couple with highest 

references ; wages 35- and cottage.—Apply by letter, 
CAPT. SEYS, 175, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


EQUIRED, Goring, Oxfordshire, SINGLE 

; HANDED GARDENER, experienced all branches; 
good references; live  out.—Write first, stating full 
particulars, interview arranged, town or Goring, 
rel Box 33, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


acc accepted.—App 


W ^NTED. 


DENER 
with thorough 
one cow; wife 











ANTED immediately for Stretton Hall, 

Leicester, experienced GARDENER: also to 
run electric light engine and plant, keep car clean, 
care chickens and act caretaker when owner away; 
Garden boy kept; wife ready to help in house; 
good wages, cottage, vegetables, flrewood provided : 
highest references  essential,—Apply, COL. PACKE, 
Stretton Hall, Leicester, 





G ARDENER required, 

Д experienced to take complete charge of vegetable 
and flower gardens aud also glass. Comfortable cottage ; 
wife to assist in house; good references essential.— 
Apply stating full partienlars and wages required to 
Box 1520, Harrods Advertising Ager ney, N.W. 1, 


ARDE NER, SECOND 
JU knowledge 


outdoor and 
work motor mower; state fully ,experic nce ; pending 
copies references; age; wages £2; cottage. САРТ. 
WALKER, Norton Court, Gloucester. 
W ANTE D SE COND GARDENER; kitchen 
gardens, grounds; capable take ch: irge of 
glass ; wages 43 - good lodge.—Ap МУ with copies of 
testimonials, HEAD GARDEN ER, afodunas, Llanger- 
nicw, Aberge le, North Wales. 


Vy nr: SECOND GARDENER, 

ried Inside and Out; — energetic; 
knowledge of Carnations, Plants, апа 
all round.—MASON, Langton Hall, 
borough. 


'"ECOND С ARDENER Wanted ; 
һ 7 one who has had good experience in the 
general routine of greenhouse work.—Apply, THE 
GARDENER, Edgwarebury House, Elstree, Herts. 


must be thoroughly 


of four; good 


indoor; married : 





mar- 
good 
work 
Har- 


general 
Market 


single ; 


Wee , GARDENER SEC OND, well 

up Inside and Out, Carnations, Grapes, Peac hes 
Melons; good марез МАК ER, Monks Horton Park, 
Stanford, Ashford, Kent. 


ANTED, married man, no family, 

as UNDER-GARDENER. able to drive Ford car, 

if possible.— Write, stating experience, age, and es 
required with Cottage coples of reference, to LESLIE, 
Head Gardener, 8t.'Paul's Cray Hill, St. "Mary Cray, 
ent. . 








"NDER.GARDENER required at once; 

wages 30. —- a week and cottage: good references 

essenfial.—Apply The Hon. H. A. CASSON, Tyn-y-Coed, 
Arthog, N. Wales. 








Г Wanted a 
single man, with 
kitchen garden.—A 
bothy, W. SAGE, 
Reynoldston, W. 


\ ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, experienced 
in Carnation growing, for Perthshire: 40 –, bothy, 
etc.—STEWART & CO., 13, South Street, Andrew Strect, 








energetic, 
thorough knowledge — of 
stating wages, etc., no 
Gardener, Penrice Castle, 


strong, 


ead 
Swansea. 








Edinburgh. 
ANTED, FOREMAN for Pleasure 
Grounds: must have had first class experience 
with Herbaceous, Alpines, Roses and Flowering 
shrubs; wages £2 per week with bothy.—Full parti- 
culars, age, references, to A. J. HINES, Nuneham 


Park Gardens, Oxford. 








AVANT YOUNG E MAN, expe- 





rienced Inside and Out; wages 35- with 
good cottage: duty paid; state full particulars to 
WwW. С. DEAN, Brooke Hall Gardens, Brooke, Nor- 
wich, Norfolk. 

ANTE D, YOUNG MAN fór ge neral 

garden work; state wages, ete. —S. OVERALL, 
The Gardens, The Cedars, Barwell, Le icestershire. 
W ANTED, Smart MAN for Inside; 

thoroughly; experienced in Carnations, Fruit, 
ctc, ; wages J34- per week; comfortable lodgings 
until bothy is ready; duty paid 3-.— A. BOLTON, 
Addington Park Gardens, West “Malling, Kent. 

ANTED for Surrey, YOUNG MAN 

(Scotch preferred) for rare shrubs, spectes 
Rhodos,; extensive collection where knowledge can be 
gained.—Particulars to J. L. M., Box 41, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garde n, W C2 2. 


W: ANTED, 
general 

Inside ; particulars, 

Caren, Derby. 


exper — YOUNG MAN for 
Outside work: able to take duty 
age.— THOMPSON, Smalley Hall 


ORKING GARDENER. canted for large 


kitchen garden, one man under; must wunder- 
stand marketing: good cottage, — Mrs. GIFFARD, 
Chillington Hale, Wolverhampton. 
ANT ED, for kite T garden and 
pleasure grounds, experienced UNDER-GAR- 
DENER; wages 30-; bothy.—H. POWELL, Gate 
Cottage, SITO End, Cante rhury. 











ANT ED, MAN edo sius 

pleasure grounds; 
full particulars, wages 
CHELL, The Gardens, 


Bath. 

W ANTE D. YOUNG MAN: 
rience lawns, kitehen garden, 

scvthe.—Particulars, wages, to JAMES, 

Burton-on-Trent. 


lawns, 
cottage provided.—Apply with 
required, ete., to G. HAT- 
Woodborough House, near 








some expe- 
use motor-mower 
Kings Standing, 


CHRONICLE. 


- with bothy, 


JUNE 28, 1924. 








Wow experienced MAN for kitehen 
garden and pleasure grounds; аре about 
30; cottage provided if married; must be well 
recommended; apply ү experience, Waites 
required, ete., to E. MAY, The Gardens, 
Childwickbury, st. Albans. 

AN TED gee JOURNE ҮМ А N fe г 
houses; ' no bothy, good lodgings.—Full par- 
ticulars to and from W. GEDDES, Broekwood, Alresford, 


Hants. 


ANTED, : twa wo JOURNEYMEN for Inside, 

one for fruit and one for plants.—State experience 

and wages required to J. SALTWELL, Pear Tree Cottage. 
Tunstall Road, Sunderland. 








OURNEYMAN Wanted, 
general Inside work: please state age 
erienee and wages expected with bothy 
EELER, ape Park Gardens, Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


ANTE р, experienc «ed 

for pleasure grounds; 
allowances; particulars to J. 
Place, Guildford. 


ANTED, 


fruit houses; 
ete.—D. 


ss 


height 


young man 
ex — 
W 


JOURNEY M. AN 
bothy; with usual 
KIRKWOOD, Sutton 








JOURNEYM AN, Inside, for 
full particulars, wages required 
' BATH, Rousdon Gardens, Devon. 


ANTED, reliable JOURNEYMAN for 

Inside; wages 35- per week with bothy.— 
W. SCOTT, Needwood House Gardens, Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs. 


ARDENERS. —IMPROVER or JOURNEY 
X MAN wanted, about 20 years, must be strong Sid 
willing worker with experience of In and Out work. 
Apply, with particulars age, experience, wages expected.—- 

















HEAD GARDENER, Penyfai, Llanelly. 

ANTED, strong, active young MAN. 

18 to 20, to assist gardener; previous garden 
experience essential.— Apply, stating age, Wages and 
experience to A. NCOTT-COOPER, Rest Harrow, 
Biddcnham, Beds. 

ANTED, LAD for the garden, about 


18, one willing to take duty.—State wages, 
with bothy milk, vegetables, to A. SU RRIDGE, The 
Gardens, Clifton ' Hall, Nottingham. 





ANTED, “HANDY. MAN; 

garden repairs; painting, glazing, carpentry, 
etc.; state wages and references, STAINSBY, 
Brocklesby Gardens, Halrough, Lincolnshire. 


single ; for 


ARRIED COUPLE wanted, 

WORKING GARDENER and 
COOK, for country house in Scotland ; 
with cottage and light.—Write with 
stating wages required, Box 148, 
Molton St., 1. 


HEAD 
experienced 
good wages 

references and 
Scripps’s, South 


AN and WIFE wanted to take over- 








sight of a Home for thirty boys; gar- 
dener preferred; must be abstainers апа interested 
in social and religious work.—State age and erpe- 
rience to SUPERINTENDENT, Turners Court, 
Near Wallingford, Berks. 
TRADE. 
LEADING FIRM of Nurserymen, Seeds. 


4 men and Florists has an opening for an UNDER- 
MANAGER capable of taking full charge of staff in 
large Seed Establishment. Must have a general know- 
ledge of the business, good correspondent, capable and 
reliable in every respect. Scotch experience desirable. 





Replies treated as confid-ntial—Apply ARGUS, Вох 
44, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
"ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN, өх- 


perienced in Herbaceous and Bock Plants and 
some knowledge of Shrubs, in small progressive Nursery. 
—Reply, with copies of testimonials, general particulars 
and wages required to C. COLLYER, Everton Nurseries, 
near Ly mington, Hants. 


ANTED. WORKING FOREMAN, ex- 


perienced in ground work and Javing hard Tennis 








Courts.—TENNIS, Box 43, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. 2. 

W АМТЕР, YOUNG MAN with experience 
in budding and grafting: one who could take an 


Interest in an extensive collection of hardy shrubs.— 
Apply. stating wages expected and experience, to 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. 


1924. 





‘ELECTED GREY WESTMORELAND e 


kJ) Weathered and Waterworn Mountain Limestone 
Rockery. The finest Rockery Stone; also York Stone 
Garden Paving. — HERBERT BROOK, High Road, 
Whetstone, N.20; and Lightcliffe, Yorkshire. 


OCKERY (Westmorland). — Waterworn 
Limestone for sale in n lots and 
upwards; any  quantity.—For etc., write 


ces, 
JOHN WARDL EY & SONS, Slack Head. Milnthorpe. 


YENUINE CUMBERLAND TURF, Red 

Л Shale for Hard Tennis Courts; Weathered Limestone 
Rockery, Crazy Paving and Stone for garden making; 
White Spar. State requirements, — KERSHAW'S LTD., 
Garden Makers for 50 years, Keighley. 





— — — — p — — 


NTORTHAMPTONSHIRE LOAM CO., 18, 
a Horsemarket, Kettering.—Finest Loam from "richest 
Northamptonshire Ironstone land; splendid colour and 
fibre: 2/6 for f.o.r. sample 2 cwt. bag; 
considerably cheaper. 


truck loads 


in England; new Surrey 

cutting, very fibrous; truckloads quoted. Trial bags 
Leafmould, am, Sand or Peat, 3/- each; B. Slag, 6/6, 
Super., 9/---HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, Romford. 


NINEST LOAM 


QJEAT MOULD for Rhododendron and 
p Nursery work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in truckloads 
on rail.CWALKE R, Pinéwooda, Camberley. 


ow 


(Surrey), 


“У RAVEL binding without 
XY stickiness, for paths and roads, 12/6 per ton 
om rail in truck.—WALKER, Pinewoods, Camberley, 


Surrey. 


OAL AND COKE, greenhouse Welsh 

/ anthracite from 27/6 ton pit, SemAnthracite 
(registered), 25/6 ton; Coke, 27/- ton works; in sizes 
suitable for any boilers ; trucks any station. —BUCKLE 
COLLIERY CO., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 








ARDEN NETTING.—Best Selected, small 

Л Mesh, Tanned, 25 x 2 yds., 4/-; or 4 yds., 8/- 

or 8 yds., 16/-; finer quality, same sizes, 2/8, 5/8, and 

10/6, carriage aid. —STRAWBERRY NETTING CO. 
Office: 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 








SHADING. RAS. swans. 


For GREENHOUSES, etc. 

Artistic, economical. Mix in simply cold water and paint 

glass. Unaffected by rain yet removed at will. (By makers 
of Original Summer Shading. Est. over 40 years). 

Ask your dealer (Army and Navy Stores, etc.) fcr 


NEW *'*PINGO ” SHADING 
Green, Cream or White. Pkts. 1/6, 2,6, or Post Free for P.O. 
Of sole mfrs.: F. B. & H. ELLIOTT, LIPHOOK. 


UNIQUE 
NEW 


The Classic of the Rock Garden 


THE 


ENGLISH ROCK GARDEN 


by the late 
REGINALD FARRER. 


This classical work, which is and will 
remain for many years the best authority 
on the subject of Alpine gardening, was 
completed shortly before the death of 
its brilliant author while on his last plant- 
collecting expedition. It comprises two 
freely illustrated volumes crammed from 
cover to cover with deeply interesting and 
exceedingly valuable information. 


Price £3 3s. 
postage exira 1/3, from 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 





| 
| 





THE 


GARDENERS’ 


for destroying all s 
convenient em 


and spraying compounds. 
cation. Directions for using included. 


COMPOUND. Nicotine content 
Obtainable from Seedemen, 


UTE 








` 


tine. A teaspoonful will make one gallon 
of strong spray fluid. Prices: $ lb. 2/-; 
1 1b. 3/6; 10 lbs. 30/-. 


CAMPBELL’S ENGLISH NICOTINE 95-98% 
This is offered to large users or others pre- 
ferring to make up their own fumigating CAMPBELL’S PATENT SULPHUR VAPOR- 


Prices on appli- 


CAMPBELL’S NICOTINE oe ig rie 
y ^ 


or in case of difficulty, direct from the Manufacturer. 


CHRONICLE. 


sn N ICOTINE muNICOTINE umi NICOTINE mui: 


No compound, poisoneni or non-joisonous, is as effective or as safe as English-made Nicotine 
insects _infesting vegetation. 
r spraying or syringing than as Campbell's Nico Soap. 


CAMPBELL'S NICO SOAP (Nicotine Soap). 
The best potash soft soap plus 74% Nico- 


J. D. CAMPBELL, nicotine Manufacturer 
7, Lund Street, Cornbrook, Manchester. 
fÆfxVOrICCNMNMCCOXCOCODCO 


ANTHRACITE 


тна Paula daa CENTRAL HEATING, 
AND SUCTION GASPLANTS. 
CONTRACTORS To Messrs.CROSSLEY BROS. / 727 MANOUSTETR ae 


CAMPBELL’S NICOTINE FUMIGATING 


Ш. 


Tr: 


It cannot be bought in a more 


Prices: 1 oz. 1/6; 4 oz. 3/9; 8 oz. 7/6; 
ġ pint 9/-; 1 pint 17/6; $ gallon 61/... 


ROLLS. Very simple for fumigating green- 
houses. In four sizes, for 500, 1,000, 2,000 
and 3,000 cubic feet. Prices: 7d., 10d., 1/6, 
and 2/- each. 


ISER. The best method of exterminating 
mildew from plants in greenhouses. In two 
sizes, for 5,000 and 10,000 cubic feet. 
Prices: 18/- and 20/- each. Apparatus 
laste for years. 


mm P E I LE 





| 








GARDEN NETTING. LOOK! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 


€ Strong, Tanned, Small Mesh. 
50 yds. by 4 wide, 14/- ; 25 yds. by 8 wide, 14/- 
50 yds. by 2 wide, 7/-; 25 yds. by 4 wide, 
Heavy quality for —— for tennis boundaries at 


ciall 8 low prices. 
NETS "CUT SIZE. 


Odd pleces for fruit км 28 Ibs., 7/6. 
All Nets Carr. Paid cash with order. 


E. 8. OFFORD, 51, Beresford Road, Lowestoft. 


ы 





STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS - 


Aralias, Crotons, Caladiums, Dracaenas, etc., all 
kinds of Foliage, Flowering & Climbing Plants 
The largest and most complete collection in the Trade. 


L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., 
Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. 





YOUR GARDEN 754 2/%2 
SANCTUARY 
PBOVIDE the Birds with lodgings and they will board 
themselves off your pests and give you oon- 
stant entertainment т, their pretty ways. They like a 
Bath (it need not be h. and c.) 


Catalogue (No. о esting Bowes, Feed 
Tabla ond Bathe t E Bite. ua 
Vases and all Ornaments, рой free. 


ARTHUR Н. MOORTON LTD. 
90, BUCKIR@HAM PALAOE ROAD, 8.W.1. 


All orders Despatched same day as Received. 
25 yards long by 1 yard wide, 2/- 


25 ” » 2 yar ” 4/- 
25 » T 3 ” ” 6/- 


Odd Net for Bush Work, 6 lbs. for 2/6. 
Oarriage Paid. Any length or width supplied, 


MOORE а CO, NET WORKS, RYE. 


ORCHIDS. 


Clean, well-grown and cherp: also 
mc Mae апі Choice Varieties. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Please send for Catalogu 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 








GARDEN NETS. 


Small Mesh, 25 x 2, 46; 25x 4, 0-; 50x 4,25 x8 yds., I8 - 
New j in. square Mesh Nets cover full area when stretched, 
roped around, 444. sq. yd., any length or width. 


New Tennis Boundary Netting roped around, 6 ft. high, 1 1; 
7 ft., 1/3; 8 ft., 1/54; 9 ft., 1/8. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


' Despatched carriage paid passenger train on receipt order. 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS, Net Makers, 
PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL. 
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Telephone Nos. Telegraphic and Cable Address: 
50 Haywards Heath and 2397 Wembley. * Charlesworths, Haywards Heath." 


THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE ONLY EXHIBITORS OF 
EXHIBITION 


WEMBLEY ORCHIDS 


APRIL - OCTOBER, 1924 Horticultural Section. Site 24. 


THE 











CHARLESWORTH & Co. Lta. HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex. 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd., 
Heaten Mersey Pottery, 
Nr. Manchester. 








NETTING 


Send to A. CRIPPS & SONS 
22-24 Pear Tree Road, DERBY. 
Samples by post. 





For GARDEN and SPORTS g.: 








— SERVATORIES, 
С GREENHOUSES. PITS, 
[HEATING APPARATUS. 

















CINERARIAS.— Grandiflora, our speciality strain, dwarf compact habit, magnificent heads of bloom, | pETARTLING. SALE CARRIAGE 
circular and brilliantly coloured. Stellata, improved new hybrids, unsurpassed for lightness and grace 


5 * 
PRIMULAS.—Obconica gigantea, our strain is noted for its varied colours and large size of bloom, | v | 
Malacoides superba, great improvement on the type, a fine autumn and winter flowerer. Sinensis, | | ! | 
iant-flow i i aceful. | 
to colour, robust and giant-flowered strain. Stellata, light, free ane grac барзан hom йй нед... сой ае 
Strong transp'anted young plants of the above 2/6 рег doz., 15/- 100, carriage paid. | £6 18 6 from 32/6 from £3 17 6 


Н. Н. MAW & SON, Friarwood Nurseries, Pontefract. bo. tad к но 107 port free W.O. 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


Pattissons’ New Graduator Distributor » USED in the Raval and thoman of tro Principel SAREL’S PATENT 














Improved 1924 Pattern. Patent applied for. Gardens, GOLF pon CRICKET GROUNDS, and 
to cover 4 ft.—capacity 14 bushels exclusive! at the Oval 8.C.C.C. for t 20 years. 
Made in 3 sizes | d ” " OVER 10,000 SETS USED IN THE U.K. SPIKED ROLLER, 
The Simplest © COMM. HILLYARD, 






Quickest, ап 


— EDU R.N., The All Eng- 
most Effective —— aod 


wn Ten 

Club, Wimbledon, 
writes: ‘‘ The 'Sarel' 
Roller is invaluable 
Г ST for aerating the 
ground. Itsaves an 4 

Fig. 1 for Shod Horses Fig. 2. Welted Boot | enormous amount of 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS labour and is most 


ты Р ары, Aa good м anything nt оли | tey Че 


SAREIS PATENT 





any powder 
material. No 
waste. Great 
time and 
labour saver. 


Illustrated 





Price List, 

with Testi- very sorry to be 

monials. from Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. | without sucha valu- 
Guinness) : е boots supplied 17 years are impl » 

(Мм makers :— still in use and have Alva E Doni satisfac MUS da 


H. PATTISSON & CO., STREATHAM COMMON STATION, S.W. 16. 





USE ONLY GENUINE чән GRADE HOSE FOR WEAR 


PREMIER Branded Hose 3 ply x 60 ft. STANDARD Branded Hcse 3 ply x Eo ft. 
4 in. 62/6, 1 in. 72/6, 1 in. 95/-, 1} in. 110/- } in. 47/6, } in. 66/3, 1 in. 85/-, 1} in. 100/- 


KINNELL No. 4 Branded Also Highest Grade 







3 ply x 60 ft. Long Length Hose. 
] in. Growers QOlearway 
1 in. Brass Branch with 
Iin. Rose and Jet. 
Il in. ) in. 4/9, ł in. 7/8, 
ктк" I in. 12/3. 
Ask for List and 
extra. Samples free. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., гомосом Sei ^PK OTTEET, 


Jone 28, 1924 THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


AN INSECT WASH WHICH NEVER FAI 


We say without reserve that the “ ALVESCO” SPECIAL INSECT WASH will positively 

kill every form of insect pest and actually improve the health of the plant at the same time. ў 

Some supposed pest killers kill the plant as well. ‘‘ALVESCO” is accepted as the most NE 
efficient wash offered to horticulturists. It is safe and sure. 















If your Seedsman does ans -— SPECIAL POINTS. в 
not stock ‘ALV ESCO' i. It does kill insects 
SPECIAL INSECT ii. lt does help the 
WASH send us his plant 

ili, It doessave labour 


name and address. 


~From all Seedamen or in case MURPHY & SON LTD. MORTLAKE, S.W. 14 


ә 


v of difficulty write direct to: 


ЕЕ 





— — 







.Esr? 1835 
$0000400999020090*990099000909290920000*992259090260000904290 | ^ : »90«90009008909090999000992929500040905090020200992202c€-. A меаи 
— WORLD FAMOUS | Empire 


LAWN MOWERS || 76 


October this year, 
00000000000 00000000 SHESSSSTSSSSESSOSSS SS SS 992** 990996 Stand H. 8. it. 











ec/al Appointmen To His Majesty The King. 


GARDEN ROLLERS & TENNIS MARKERS 







THE PIONEERS OF ALL THAT GREEN’S Over a Million sold. 
IS BEST IN LAWN MOWERS. : “New Century Please write for 
Illustrated Price List 


Lawn Mowers 


3 The Ideal Mower for 
small lawns, slopes, 
banks, etc. 


CAES Н, 






No. 23 free. 


GREEN'S "SILENS 
MESSOR” LAWN 
сә MOWERS 






MOTOR MOWERS 


Made in sizes 24 in. to 42 In. 





Green's Improved Light 
Motor Mowers 
Sizes: 20 in. and 24 in. 
Reliable, Efficient and Economical. 


May be had from any Ironmonger 
or Seedsman in the United Kingdom 


THOMAS GREEN & SON, Ltd., Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, and New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 


^ MARTSMITH ~ 


Special Clearance Prices 
SUBJECT TO BEING UNSOLD 


KNAPSACK SPRAYER. Vermorel Type, No. S 3, 


Popular on the Continent, and embodies all recent improvements. Container 
of Sheet Copper, 3} gallons capacity. All working parts and Brass Fittings 
comply with requirements of Food Production Department of the Board of 
Agriculture. Fitted with internal rubber Diaphram, Pump and rubber Valves. 
Suitable for spraying Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Vines, Charlock, Tea, Coffee, 
Rubber Plantations, etc. 


50s. each 
90s. PRA 


PACKED AND CARRIAGE FREE 


Standard Machines not fitted with Chest or Horizontal Back Strap unless 
specially ordered. Chest strap 1/- extra. Back strap 94, extra. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET POST FREE. 


MARTINEAU & SMITH 


Purchasers of the Birmingham Works of UNITED BRASS 
FOUNDERS & ENGINEERS, LTD., as a going concern. 


BIRMINGHAM 
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Here is a Testimonial received from the Head Groundsman in charge of the Tennis Courts at Wimbledon where the 
International Lawn Tennis Championships are being played. 


All England Lawn Tennis Club, Wimbledon. 18.6.23. 
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1) “We have been using two of your ATCO Motor Mowers with satisfaction. The 
8 job has been well thought out, particularly regarding accessibility for adjustment 
b and cleaning. Balance is also good. Тһе Cultivator is a valuable accessory for 
D tearing out the rough coarse grass and fining down a lawn.’ 
ayy This is only one of many hundreds of spontaneous letters of Praise we receive from time to time—all of which reflect 
AA the same satisfaction in the ATCO Motor Mower. 
2 ҹ канын, 16-inch £50 Personally 22-inch Model £75 
NN Exhibit at Model Delivered. 30-inch Model £95 
—— Horticultural "ERY TE NTE y Түк THS m — 
o NN deem EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED FOR TWELVE MONTHS. FD ! 
— Nis Stand No. 1o We will gladly arrange a free demon- Fit the ATCO Turf Cultivator to your \ i = А 
—— — N lopposite Ceylon). stration with the ATCO Motor Mower ATCO Motor Mower. It aerates grass ) { — * 
:: - ч on your own grass, Write us. roots and removes moss and weeds. f П; ** 


CHAS. H. PUGH, LIMITED E, А МЕ = 
Whitworth Works, 32, Tilton Road, Ре сиса N 
BIRMINGHAM. . mU fi EN V. 





- Garden Fertiliser 


; THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
Iu к NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
: For digging in or as a top dressing. For 





Have You Provided ? С utton ; | WILLIS BROS.’ 





Che Gnited Horticultural 
Benefit & Provident Society 


ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for 1/14, 
18/- for 9d., or 12/- for 6d. weekly 


contributions. 


ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 


or £20 at death, according to scale. 
ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. 


ROVIDES grants from Distress and 
Convalescent Funds. 


ха : Kitchen Gardens or Herbaceous Borders. 
ОШОО 1 cwt., 15/- ; 3 cwt., 9/- ; 28 lb., 5/-. £14 10s. 
: рег ton. All Carriage Paid. 


Give our VINE MANURE a trial. 


You will be well satisfied with results. It 
puts new life into old vines. Contains 7% 
Potash, 22% Phosphate, 4% Nitrogen. 
1 cwt., 25/- ; 4 cwt., 14/-5 28 lbs., 8/-. ilb. 
to the sq. yard, after thinning. 


BEST QUALITY NETTINGS. 


Heavy Tanned Garden Nets. For Strawberry 
beds. Diamond mesh. $8 x 25 yards, or 
50 x 4 yards, 27/6 each. Carriage paid. 

New Netting. Square mesh.  Corded all 
round. Let usquote you for size you require. 
Light, medium, or heavy weight. 1^,2^",or 




























for 


Clover 


Clover is now making its appearance 
in Lawns and will spread rapidly 
unless a careful watch is kept. 

To check it there is no better 
preparation than 


Sutton s Anti-Clover Mixture 


Occasional dressings should be given 
in dry weather at the rate of 2 oz. 












PROFIT BY THE EXPERIENCE OF A 
MEMBER WHO HAS £150 TO HIS CREDIT 



























State insured Members of this Society may pay an 







additional 2d. per week for an extra 4[- sick pay per square yard Not only is the i mesh. z > À ; 
: tes red Tennis Stop Netting. W 
or 4d. per week for an extra 8/- sick pay. This is in Clover effectively checked but the ап NT top 8 ith lines top 


mixture also acts as a stimulant to 
the grass. 
Tins each 1/6; 7 lbs. 2/9; 14 lbs. 5/-; 28 lbs. 9/- 
56 lbs. 17/- ; 112 Ibs. 30/-. 
Advice gladly given on any matters connected 
with the upkeep of Turf. 
Address: Dept. “S. A.D." 
SUTTON & SONS 


addition to the State Benefits, and £10 payable at 
death. 

Privateand Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 
and Florists up to the age of 45 years are eligible for 
membership 

These advantages are fully explained in the pamphlet Greenhouse Blinds made to order. 

obtainable from Mr. С, К. Harding, ‘‘ Overton,” The King’s Seedsmen — eS 
Lower Shiplake, Henley-on-Thames; Mr. J. W. cm Reading. c ; GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Penton, Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill, — — Write for our list of Garden Manures and 
Surrey ; Mr. Н. Prince, Polesden Lacey Gardens, = » Horticultural Sundries. Free on application. 


Dorking, Surrey, or Um WILLIS Bros. (HARPENDEN) Ltd. 


6 7 8 9 feet high 
Light quality 1/2 1/4) 1/6 1/8 persquare run 
Medium ,, 1/3 1/6 1/8 1/10 ,, * 
Stout , 1/6 1/9 2- 23  ,, ә 
Extra Stout 2/- 2/3 2/6 2/9  ,, » 
Tennis Nets and Poles supplied at Makers' Prices. 
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THE SECRETARY | — 
35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. TM Е HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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| None Genuine me g пт | ? А 
Largest Manufacturers о? without our M ЕАМ5воттом 8 C 0: *^ 9/8 106 ia 
Flower Pots in the World. Gold Medal Seal. Corp MED ALN — , 


= Ж | | PLANT ST BRIGID ANEMONES NOW. 


THE BEST AND A Customer. Stalleombe, Woodbury, Bxeter, January 20th, writes:—‘ You will be interestcd to hear how well your St. 

CHEAPEST Brigid Anemones have done. Those I plante 1 May 31st startet to (lower profusely the end of August. Since then, in spite 
| of frost and snow, I have never been without flowers. They are a mass of buds now, and the foliage has never died gown." 
SPECIAL POTS Free Coloured Illustrated Catalogue with full information Post Free. 


REAMSBOTTOM & CO., LANE NURSERIES, WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. 














for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 





Chrysanthemums. EEEE 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 





from 3d. each. 


No Waiting! 
All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


BENTLEY’S 


WEED DESTROYER «= 


Utterly destroys all weeds on Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, Stable Yards, etc. 
Where applied no weeds can possibly grow again for nearly two years. 
Comparative tests show it to be the most powerful manufactured, and its 
enormous and increasing sales during the past half-century prove its unrivalled 
popularity. Despite the growing number of cheap and inferior preparations, 
Bentley's continues to more than hold its premier position. The use of ineffective 
Weed Destroyers means waste of labour and money.  Bentley's is the most 
economical because it cannot fail if used as directed. Royalty, the leading Nob lity 
and Gentry, and the principal Corporations in the United Kingdom use Bentley's 
Weed Destroyer regularly. 


CONCENTRATED : 1 gallon to 80 gallons water. 
6 gallons, 51,8; 12 gallons, 99/-; 24 gallons, 192/6. In 6 gallon drums. 
Drums charged and returnable. 
POWDER : 1 tin to 25 gallons water. 
4 tins, 13/2; 8 tins, 25/-; 12tins, 35/9; 20 tins, 57/2; 40 tins, 110/- 
Tins free. Cases charged and returnable. 
25 gallons of the diluted solution will cover about 100 square yards. 


COMPOUND LIQUID QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(Non-poisonous) 


= State quantity ot each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for Illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, ^ 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 





NEW 


Knapsack Sprayers| 
Less than Half  Price|. 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


A good sprayer is absolutely essential in 
every garden. During the war we supplied 
а considerable number of our well-known 
Four Oaks Knapsack Sprayers—Rubber 
diaphragm type — to 
the Government, and 
we have just repur- 













chased a small quantity 
back again which 
have never been 
used. They are made 
of copper, but painted 
service grey colour. 
They possess various 
special additions to 
the ordinary machines, 


The first Compound Extract of Quassia manufactured for Horticultural use, 
Remains superior to all imitations. Meets all the requirements of a perfect general 
outdoor Insecticide. Especially fatal to every form of Aphis, also Celery Fly, 
Turnip Fly, Onion Fly, Caterpillar, etc. Being non-poisonous, uniform in strength, 
and free from all harmful ingredients, it may be used anywhere and everywhere 
with absolute confidence and safety. Each gallon makes 80 to 100 gallons of wash 


ready for use. 


5 gallons, 9/- per gallon; 1 gallon, 9/6; } gallon, 5/6; 1 quart, 3/4; 1 pint, 1/10 


VITALIZER 


An ideally-combined Fruit, Plant and Vegetable Manure. Contains all the necessary 
elements for feeding and stimulating all crops. As an all-round economical 
fertilizer it is without equal. Recommended especially to those gardeners and 
growers who are obliged to depend mainly upon one manure. It is far and away 
superior to the best so-called Guanos, 
1 ton, £24 15/-; 4 cwts., 25/- per cwt.; 1 cwt, 26/6; 4 cwt., 14/6; 
28 lbs., 8/.-; 14 1Ьз., 4/6 


Carriage paid on orders of 15/- and upwards. Detailed illustrated catalogue, including 
BENTLEY’S numerous other Specialities, sent free on application. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LIMITED, 
Chemical Works, BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 


UT M TT ES 


and the price to-day 
would be £5 each 
machine. 





We guarantee them to be in perfect working 
order as new. We will send one machine 
carefully packed and carriage paid for 50s. 
Cash with order, or two machines for 90s., 
but cash must accompany all orders. 


Please mention this Paper. 


The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co., 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfi^!d, BIRMINGHAM 


Telegrams: ‘‘Sprayers, Four Oakes.” 
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CALADIUMS 


We make a speciality of these and have a large 
and select stock of all the newest and best 
varieties to offer. Order now. Catalogues free. 


L. К. RUSSELL, LTD., 


Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey 


TURF LOAM. 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam 
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Abol Tomato Manure 


SPECIALIT E | When the first trusses of fruit 


appear, it will be found beneficial 
to fertilize every week with Abol 













FLOWERING-TREES- SHRUBS | 
CLIMBERS -AZALEAS 


` VINE BORDERS, CARNATIONS У 
For wa , — hai Ai eal \ I IN , RHODODENDRONS-BAMBOOS Tomato Manure at the rate of 3 or 4 
FRUITS UNDER GLASS, etc. etc. JAPANESE: MAPLES: CHERRIES-PRUNUS 


lbs 2/6, 14 lbs. 4/-, 28 Ibs. 7/- , 
AQUATICS: WATER LILIES C RAN ENS. 4 s. 2/4 56 lbs. 13/-, 


V.N.GAUNTLETT & Со 170. 


JAPANESE NURSERIES CHIDDINGFOLD SURREY 





| . TUE: Trial tin 1/3 post free. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station. Write for descriptive folder 


. Abo! Limited 
ro, Beltring, Paddock Wood. Kent. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, 
New Park, Cranleigh, SURREY. 
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NOTES FROM MAID- 
STONE. 
ROMNEYA 
COULTERI. 
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The Californian Tree Poppy 
ts a well-known and handsome 
plant, growing 5-6 ft. high. 
The large white flowers, often 
5 in. across ave produced in 
abundance from June to 


ES 
~~ 
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| October por the — —— 
is very handsome. They sh 
Perfect Houses mean Perfect Grapes Ё mmm 
can offer strong plants in 
6-in. pots at 3/6 each. 


ЕТЕМ great difficulties are experienced in grow- HYDRANGEAS. 

Large plants in bud with 6 
to 12 heads suitable for tubs or 
vases, in 7-1п. pots, 7/6 each, 
in 5-1". pots, one head, 2/6 
each. 


& 
* 


« 
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ing fruit in this country owing to the climate. 


— 
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Build a perfect Vinery and you will obtain. perfect 
fruit. B. & P. Houses give protection from the cold 


We also have many other 


winds and morning dew, whilst the temperature can be desirable plants ready for 
present planting. 


altered within a few minutes to suit any atmosphere. 
Шеге t t few minutes to suit any atmos] жүнү, 


The Royal Nurseries, 


The Houses are planned to the best advantage. They are MAIDSTONE. OX 
constructed of sound materials of the finest quality. Perfect | Y 
workmanship enables us to produce serviceable and durable | SS — SS ES 
structures. : 


May we give you practical advice on your glasshouse problems? 
Such advice will be readily given if you write to Dept. A.W./G.C. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR: —Conservatories, Glasshouses, TANNED GARDEN NETS 

Peach Houses, Vineries, Carnation Houses, Horticultural Work of M 
Catalogues gwing eyeryy kind, and Heating Installations for Garden or Residence. этап Ману Fer Sense Gnd. Тт а аа а 
full particulars - ИШ . 60 yards long,1 yard wide... ... 5;- 








and illustrations Garden Frames a speciality, stocked in a variety of sizes. 2. 00 б 2 yards wide ш 19 
free on request to er os " , ee, pe 15/- 
Dept. A.W.JG.C. Apparatus for Heating 1n all its branches. иө " : » - m 20/- 

дз 60 » 6 yy eee eee 30/- 


Half lengths supplied. 


Boulton 6 Раа] L's Werde суы ale tik hee ус 





+; T h e 30 yards long, 2 yards wide  ... ... 20/- 
BOULTON NORWICH NO RWICH хокмсн5 (Slined | 2 à а : i a of) = ra 
LON DON OFFICE 135-137 QU EEN VICTORIA ST EC Standards for same 10 ft. high, 3/6 each. All carriage paid. 
Telegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent | H. ROBINSON, 


Garden and Tennis Net Works, RYE. 









Perpetual Flowering 



























CARNATIONS d О: г ӘЛЛлеДд did «Ы Abol Sweet Реа Manure 
| { just burnt them on the grounc я 

For үзүк "n i 2 and they thoroughly fumigated Sy Like many other annuals, Sweet | 
Magmihci voce = bir: © 7? my plants, The judge wanted : Я | 
\PPED AND BROKEN AE the name of the stuff that. kept Peas are rapid growers and need | 

CARRIAGE PAID COLLECTIONS jJ a “a x " es ie TS ir pra E. an easily soluble manure. Apply Abol 

б distinct vars, our selection "ja 2 AUTO - SHRE DS." At all Sweet Pea Manure at 2 OZS. per sq. yd. 

95 nli its AL MEL. 30/- || seedsmen, They cost—No, 1 when about 12 in. high, and every 2 or 
+ RUE — || (To fumigate 10,000 cubic ft.) 3 weeks during flowering period. | 

E pene чок, ants Ө Шер —— E For tender or ordmary plants, 
dist A af — у en oai Араа. ДЕ | 7 6-, No. 2 (10.000 c.f.) Ordin- 7 lbs. 2'€, 14 lbs, 4'-, 28 lbs. 7/-, 56 lbs. 23’, 
e & of Саг ой you think ol ary plants, sei оаа p^ 112 Ibs. 24;-. Trial tin 1/3 post free. 
s inar y or tender plants,1/-.No TC | 
—— E т М.) ditto, 1179 Any difficulty in Write for descriptive folder. | 
— 9 4 ое hres aisers& Growers 

of Carnations P obiaining, write direa — LTD MON pes — EC! j 
| (Dept. 2 —— | HACKNEY, LONDON, E. 8. 2 то, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. | 
| 


— — 2, п HAY WARDS HEATH, ‘Sussex. 
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Non-poisonous 





White Fly 
Compound 


A safe, simple and effective remedy 
for Snow Fly on Tomatoes, Cucumbers 
and many other plants. No apparatus. 
Just pour the — —— down the 
centre path of the house at the rate 
of 24 fluid ozs. per 1,000 cubic ft. 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, etc. 


For Green Fly etc. and Mildew 


A sure-kill for Insect Pests and unequalled for 
Mildew on Roses and other plants. Also imparts 
health to the plant and refreshes the foliage. Safe 
to use on all flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


J / l^ f ! 1 гу " : t. 
l pt. 1/4, pt. 2/2, qt. 3/4, 1 gall 5/3, gall. 9/6. Sizes . . { pt. $ pt. р 
Cubic ft. . ; 2.000 4,000 8,000 






ғ Fluid ozs. , |. 19 р 

E X Prices · . = 

Abol Patent Syringes Postage р — 
Si à : qt. a ga 

specially recommended by A Cubic He | 16,000 324 000 64,000 

Phe Na&tromnmal Rose SS sere ty Fluid aa X 2 ы ie 
No. 4 (1 x 14) Postage . 9d. 1/3 2/6 


Give a perfect spray which may be varied from fine to 


: ) 16,4; Nos 
medium ог coarse. Of best quality material and workmanship. (i xay anto 
Last a lifetime. No. 6(1}x20) 
as | 26! W rite 
A working model of an Abol Patent Syringe was supplied з : AER 
to H.M. Queen's Doll's House. nrc Hm Jor ee 
directing desoriptive 
Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, Chemists Spray to folder. 
and Stores, sole proprs. and mnírs. undersides of 


leaves, extra 


Abol Limited, 10, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent, 
Write for Guide to Garden Pests, gratis and free. 


1/6. 


Insecticide & Fungicide 
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England's Emblem 


is surely worthy 











A Pa? | 
- ЕОКЕКА 
KILLER 


| ^®&ООН SAVERS. BUREKA^ Lawn SAND. SOILFUME 
Я OTHER CHEMICALS 





of good cultivation 


» 1 d a - ү 4 А Ё 
E hence our advice Michi d 
A Carmona —— — 


measuring A.) Feed your Roses 
Spoon in © QIU ШН JI: with THE Manure 


агтопа 


WILLMOTT 


Rival Plant Stake 


(Patented No. 188770) 
As used in Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens. For all plants. Will not rot 
wear eut er break. Samples of 6 sises 
2/-post free. M, J. Greenwood, F.B.E.S. 
CLOSED Bracknell, Berks. 


NETTINGS 


GARDEN NETS.—For Fruit Protection. 
Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 


New.—1 in. square mesh 9 per sq. yard 
New.—i in. »» »» »» » 
Repaired.— 1 in. 4 a 
Repaired.—(not corded) 1 in. ‘Diamond 
Mesh, то/- per 100 square yards. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS. 
Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 
74d. per square yard. 
NEW TENNIS NETS. 
Various qualities, from 15/9 and 31/- each. 
NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Samples and full particulars from the 
manufacturers. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED, 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL, 


(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons). 
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Hill 
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which is compounded specially suitable 


If unable to obtain from your Seedsman send your 
order direct to the Makers. 


PPrrrerrrerrrrereCTCOT TC OCLOCOCCOeeCC CC CCC ICE E CCC ЛҮ ee eee torta 


Solely made i» Robinson Brothers Ltd. West Brom wich. 


Binmmmmmm ТУ 
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ШЇЇ!!! 


“ELECTRIC WEED KILLER eow 


One application sufficient to keep paths clean for a year. 


KEEPS UPKEEP DOWN. 


Liquid 1-50 of water Powder 1-25 of water 
255 galls. ... 30/3 4 Tins. = 100 galls, ... ... 
510 D = ..  55/- Eu ee 39 , o. sa 249 


= 1020 , -< "20070 i2 „ 0007. $5545 ae 


: 2040  ,, .. -09/- 20 a = © uo c € 019 
Carr. Paid England and Wales. Directions for use on each vessel. 


Wm. 000 & SON, Ltd., ноешь Taplow, Bucks. 
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WEED 


ACME” XER 


DESTROYS WEEDS, MOSS, etc., ON 


— fe ~~ -t 


SPRAYING WITH 


| 






GET THE 


"KATAKILLA" 
HABIT. 






* Its as Easy 
as it 
Looks. 


э 


is 


n EUM Ш] 


— 
LENS ] н, 
$ 9 ш p 





> 
-— 
е 


2 Parone : 





POWDER : INSECTICIDE : WASH. 
DESTROYS— 
GREEN-FLY, CATERPILLARS 
RED SPIDER, WOOLLY APHIS 


and all other Insect Pests, on 
FRUIT, 
FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES 


ae. ФФ oo —99— Фф 99 .—99 -+e 99 _ 
In Powder Form ready for mixing with water. 
Clean to Handle. 


Does not harm even the most delicate foliage. 


Easy to use. 


Sold in 2/- Cartons, each sufficient 
to make 10 gallons Wash. 
and 6/- Cartons, each sufficient 
to make 50 gallons Wash. 
BY 


| No. x, sufficient to make 13 galls., ‚19, postage 


* 


99,99 9, 9— 9 — 


CARRIAGE DRIVES, GARDEN 
WALKS, ROADS, etc. 


Awarded Gold Medal lo-American Exhibition; 
Bronze Medal Royal Horticultural Society. 


POWDER WEED KILLER 


The same chemical compound as the liquid, and 
only needs the addition of water. 


Dissolves quickly in Cold Water. 


—E e e*. a * 
. ye 
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6d. 
9d. 
» , ” ” 50 ” 6/- , 9d. 
” 3, ” э” 100 » 10 /6 1/ 
” 4, E T 150 » 15/-, post free. 
Tins free. 

Lawn Sand.—Kills Daisies, etc., and fertilises the 
rass. No other manure necessary, 7 lbs., 2/3, 
ostage, 1/-; 56 1b., 13/-; 1 cwt., 25/-. On rail 

Tonbridge. 


Quassia-Tobacco Insecticide.—Pint, 2/3; 


Ф, 
> 


oe os. 
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The ACME CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., | 
TONBRIDGE, KENT. " 
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HARD LUCK FOR 
GARDENERS AVERTED 


Green-fly successfully 
Combated with *'*CIRENGOL " 





Don’t run the risk of seeing your favourite rose 
bushes ravaged by Green-fly. Kill off the pests with 


“*CIRENGOL " 


the gardener's biggest friend. 








Both professionals and amateurs know this prepara- 
tion as the best and safest insecticide. Men who take 
a real pride in their garden write 


“ GIRENGOL " 


on their list of gardening needs—and see that they 
get it. Your Dealer sells it at 9d. Large tube con- 
taining nearly 54 times as much as 9d. tube, 3/.. 
Use *CIRENGOL " now. Don't wait for the Green- 
fly to come. 


Retailers all over the Country—or direct from 


~ McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD. 


66/68, Port Street, Manchester. 
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THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 
4/12, Old Swan Lane, E.C. 4 
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EARN MONEY 


BY 


CULTIVATING UNDER GLASS. 


Horticultural glass is a necessity. Prompt 


Unrivalled 
for all Garden Oropa. $ 
RJ/ Prices :—Vine, Plant and 
7 Vegetabie Manure, 1 cwt.30/- 
56-ibs. 16/ - : 28- ibs. ifs 14-18. 


shipments from stock in our standard sizes: 
32 x 27, 22 x 18, 22 x 14, 19 x 14 French inches. 
(One French inch equals 2.7 centimeters.) 








б /-; 7-Ibs, з /-; Pins, 1 Sand 94. 
Special Topdressing anure ; 
56-ibs. 17 /-; 28-ibs. 9 /6; 14-Ibs, 
ү мад ie. $ |-; l'ins,] /6. Car- 
pald on $8-lLs, and up. 
Sold by all Seedsmen, 
SOLE MAKERS: 
Wm. Thomson & Sons, L 






Prices on application from the 


ROYAL DUTCH GLASS FACTORY 


J.J.B Ј. 
BOUVY—DORDRECHT, HOLLAND. 





SUPPLEMENT PLATE: 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


No. 1932. Vor. LXXV. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS-—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 


( THIRD \ 
! SERIES í 


Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


- e ——————— + — — — 


XL ALI £ I—When considering the pur- 


chase of a dressing for . dor- 
mant fruit trees and bushes please remember the 
merits of XL ALL WINTER WASH. It thoroughly 
cleanses and prepares the trees and bushes for a clean, 
healthy start in. the Spring,. greatly minimising an 
early attack of insects. or American Blight, use 
t as scom as possible after the leaves have fallen. 
XL ALL LIQUID NICOTINE INSECTICIDE provides 
the finest dressing for Vines, Figs, Peach Trees, and 
Plants. ‘There’s nothing equal to it for Mealy Bug, 
Scale, Thrip. etc. XL ALL NICOTINE VAPORISING 
FUMIGATOR, either in Liquid or Cake, is still unsur- 
passed. Please order from your Nurseryman, Seedsman 
or Florist.—Manufacturers: G. H. RICHARDS LTD., 
234, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
for the ролше and the garden; catalogue 
free on application—C. ENGELMANN, Carnation 
Grower, Saffron Walden, Essex. 














ARR’S SEED GUIDE, now ready, free. 

For a select list of the best Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds of finest selected strains and tested 
growth. At the R.H.S. Wisley Trials our strains 
of Vegetable Seeds have again received exceptional 
recognition for high quality, many being highly 
commended and several given First-Class Certificates 
and Awards of Merit.—BARR & SONS, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 








M ATBREHM Gold Medal Rhododendrons, 


Azaleas and Roses, rare Hardy Shrubs, Fruit 





Trees, Berries, etc. Alpine and Perennial Plants, 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Scotch grown Seed 
Potatoes. Catalogue free —JOHN WATERER, SONS & 


CRISP, LIMITED, Twyford, Berks: 
and London, 


Bagshot, Surrey: 


OBBIE'S 1924 CATALOGUE and GUIDE 

TO GARDENING: 130 pages, over 160 illustrations. 

Send to-day mentioning “ Gardeners’ Chronicle " and 

you shall have a Free Copy per return post.—DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Seedsmen to H.M. The King, Edinburgh. 





AXTONS' NEW SEED CATALOGUE 
4 containing Novelties for 1924. New Pea ““ Bedford 
Champion" and “ Laxtons’ Progress," Post free on 
application. Fruit Tree Catalogue and Cultural Hints, 
can also be sent post free, on request.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. 


AMES GRAY, LTD., Builders of Conserva- 
e atories, Greenhouses, etc., and Heating Engineers, 
296, Danvers Street, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. Wire: 
GRAY, Kensington 90, Telephones: Kensington 90 & 91. 


ATH’S — CARNATIONS — ROSES — AND 
PAEONIES.—New Illustrated Catalogue, containing 

full cultural notes of the best and standard varieties, 
is now ready, and will be sent post free on appli- 
cation.—Dept А., В. H. BATH, LTD, The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech. 



































\YDENHAM’S' EARLY FLOWERING 
k CHRYSANTHEMUMS are still as good as any 
procurable. List on application. 12 finest 4/-; 25 
&-; 50 in 25 pairs, 15/-; 100 in 50 pairs, 27/6. 
All carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed.—WILLIAM 
SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 


COPY of “LAWNS AND THEIR UP. 
Ma KFEP " forwarded free on application to JAMES 
MACDONALD. Grass Specialist, Harpenden, 


— 





OE'S GOLDEN DROP PLUM. A valuable 
'^ young wall-trained tree to spare, 7 ft. high by 12 ft. 
wide,—WILL TAYLER, Ashtead Lane, Godalming. 





p 
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ICKSON & ROBINSON’S CATALOGUE 
of: GARDEN SEEDS has been posted to 
every customer. Ample supply of copies available 
for further distribution. We will welcome enquiry, 
and gladly send free. 


Dicxksox & ROBINSON, MANCHESTER. 





The King’s Seedsmen. 


a” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT A 
I ELWAY COLOUR BORDER, to include 


our world-renowned  specialities—Paeonies, Del- 
yhinjums, Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, Phloxes, ctc., etc. 
Borders of any kind can be arranged. Write us with 
your ideas and we will quote. Please give this 
attention now.—KELWAY & SON, The Royal Horti- 
culturists, Langport, Somerset. 





NEW YEAR, NEW BUSINESS. 


The slogan of every ambitious business 
man at the present time is, “ New Year, New: 
Business.” He holds that every year should 
see new avenues opened up, new sources. of 
profit tapped, new customers made, while 
the existing ones are carefully maintained. 
Such objects are attainable and eminently 
reasonable, there is no extravagance about 
them ; but they сап only be attained in one 
way, and that is by means of sane and sound 
publicity. In the leisurely eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, a man might wait in 
his shop or his office for business to come to 
him, and it would come ; but in these days of 
keen competition, customers have to be 
appealed to by means of wise, far-seeing, and 
discriminating advertising. Where, behind 
the advertising, there 15 real quality and 
good service, it will pay, and pay hand- 
somely, however serious the initial outlay 
may be 





NOW IS THE TIME ТО PLANT 
KELWAY'S 
PAEONIES & DELPHINIUMS. 

DOZEN. | DOZEN. 
Coll. "E _......... 1С0/- | Coll "E" ois , Of 
Соп. : "EO oss 80/- | Coll. "E"  ........ 50/- 
Coll.- D^" дай 50/- | Coll. "D^. o. 40/- 
Coll. "O^ rere 36/- | Col. "O^"  ....... 30/- 
Сой. oen: 27 | Coll. B^ nass 24/- 
Col. "A" -daisses 16/- | Сой. "AT nes 16/- 


All improved named varieties. 
to flower next year. 


KELWAY & SON, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


Fine, strong plants, 


‘ORCHID 
St. Albans. 








S ANDERS, GROWERS, 


ECT CT | = 
— Jeon AN КЁ Ш ЖЕКЕ E ] | 


‘Hydrangeas, Montbretias, Michaelmas . Daisies, 


Жула 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Januery 5, 1924 


Celmisia  Lindsayi. 


N° 4332 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


(With Supplement). Price 6d. 


POST FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London." 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SUTTON'S A. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS - 


By constant selection and re-selection, 
year by year, our choice strains are 
maintained at their highest standard 
of excellence. 


GARDEN PEAS FROM MAY TO NOVEMBER 
SEE OUR ANNOUNCEMENT on page iv. 








SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen 
j= READING. 1 


ҮМ. DUNCAN TUCKER AND SONS, 
, LTD.; Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N.15, 





ı Conservatories; Winter Gardens, Уіпегіев, Peach-houses 


Portable Buildings, etc. 


\ ELLS’ CHRYSANTHEMUM. САТА. 
LOGUE now ready. Post free on application 
W. WELLS .& CO.,..Merstham, Surrey. 


END for H. J. JONES’ CATALOGUE 
if you want the best Gold Medal —— — 
ar 

Phlox, etc.; acer CDI PER also H. J. JONES’ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE; 17th edition; 135th 

Thousand ; st free 1/3. 72RYECROFT NURSERIES, 


Lewisham,- .S.E. 13. 


ATH'S SELECT SEEDS. AND PLANTS. 

New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds’ and Plants is now ready апа 
will be sent post free on application.—Special terms 
to Allotment Societies, Dept. А., R. H. BATH, 
LTD., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


HOICE ALPINES. A 
/ good things to offer. Send for fully descriptive 
catalogue containing much information about soil 
and suitable positions for . planting. 
Special offer of Helianthemums (Rock Roses). 
Six varieties for 3/6; Twelve varieties for 6/-. 
Carriage paid. 
Pleased to book for delivery now or later. 
Further offers of other species in preceding anc 
succeeding . issues. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX. (4) 


large stock of 


IDLER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
GARDEN SEED GUIDE and CATALOGUE for 
1924 is NOW READY, and acopy will be sent post free 
to any address on receipt of postcard. 
Write at once to 
FIDLER & SONS, 
Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, READING. 




















HOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Our 
/ Catalogue of nearly 800 varieties, including 
splendid novelties for: 1924 (also: new Dahlias, Pelar- 
pu: etc.) із now ready. Post free.—J. W. COLE 
SON, Westwood Nurseries, Peterborough. 


ii. | THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 


January 56, 1924. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


IMPORTANT TRADE SALE: 


Wednesday next, January 9th. 


At 11 o'clock. 
Quantities. of Hyacinths, Narcissus. early and late. 
flowering Tulips, Crocus, Lilles in variety, Паш 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Hyacinthus Cundicans, Liby 


the Valley, etc 

At 1 o'clock. 
Consignments of English and Dutch ROSES, includi 
many new varieties, FRUIT TREES, Azaleas an 
Rhododendrons. Herbaceons and Rock "Planta. Carna- 
tions, Ornamental Trees and‘F owering Shrubs. 


At 3.30 o'clock. 
100 CASES инш GLADIOLI and other Spring · 
Summer-flowering Bulbs. 
10,000 LILY OF THE VALLEY, SPIRZAS, Hardy 
Lilies, Dielytras, Watsonia Ardernel, Delphiniums, . 
Deutzias, &c., also 
100 (about) cases of Japanese ‘Liles containing Lillum 
Langiflorum Giganteum, «е. 


At 5.0 o'clock. 


BAY TREES, PALMS, ASPIDISTRAS, MYRTLES, 
AZALEAS. ete., from Belgium 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
sell the above by auction at their 
CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


on Wednesday next, January 9th. 
Catalogues on application. 


BY ORDER OF THE COURT, " 


re J. PIPER & SON, LIMITED. 
Final Portion. 


LANGLEY near SLOUGH. 


CLEARANCE SALE of large quantities of Ornamental 
and Flowering Shruba, 3,000 Ampelopsis, Clematis and 
Ivies In pots, Herbaceous Plants in varlety. 
16,000 CLIMBING AND DWARF ROSES, 

25,000 Rose and 4.000 Fruit Stocks in dormant bud, 
38,000 Manetti and other Stocks, also Flower Pots, 
Vases, Barrows, Jmplements, Vans, Carts, Horse, 
Harness, a 1-ton Ford Van, and other items. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 
will sell the above by auction at 
‘THE NURSERIES, BATH ROAD, LANGLEY, 


on Monday, January 21st, 1924, and three following 
days, at 12 o'clock precisely each day. 

May be viewed. Catalogues on the Premises, of Messrs. 

Lydall & Sons, Solicitors, 37, John Street, Bedford 

Row, W.C.1., A. T. Buckingham, А F.C.A., the 

Receiver (Messrs. Lemon & Co.), 10, leman Street, > 


E.C.2. and of the Auctioneers, 67 & Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. si S и 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


AUPCRE & CO., Nurserymen's Agents, 26, 


Newgate Street, London, E.C.1., offer 
Nurseryman's and Jobbing Business [п good 
residential town. Herts. Nearly $4 acre and 300 ft. 
run of glass. Rent let off. Low Ingoing. 


UBREY & СО. offer Florists, 8 ed, 
Plant and Bulb Business, growing district, 
Middlesex. Shop and House, main street, Spent £60 £00. 

Turnover £1,000. Price £300. 
А UBREY & CO. offer Seed, Florists, Fruit 
and Landscape Ашен Business in good 








residential district, Sussex hold Shop and 
Dwelling House with Garden. Turnover nearly £1,300. 
Price, Frechold, complete with Stock and Tools, 








| _ BUSINESS CARDS. _ 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS, HORTICULTURAL 
MARKET GARDEN AND ESTATE AUCTIONRERS AND 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
Leytonstone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register T 
on application. 





PARTN ‚ла FINANCIAL, 
C. 





NITUATION required as MANAGER or 
WORKING PARTNER in up-to-date Nursery, 
Seed and Florist Business by advertiser with Ше 
experience of the trade, inside and out, office work, 
etc. Could invest small capital in really sound conce 
Write full particulars—8. DEES, Вох 51, , Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 'w.C. 2. 


PLANTS, &c. FOR SALE. 


LLISON'S PEDIGREE SEEDS cost no 
more to grow than ord'nary straine. Prices most 
reasonable, Government Germination Guaranteed, there- 
fore grow ELLISON'S PEDIGREE SEEDS. When 
doing so you are buying from a firm Established 1860. 
Regular Exhibitor at the principal shows, 46 Gold 
medals awarded. 64 аре Catalogue free. Seeds, e: 
Rose:, Fruits, Fertilisers, Shallots 6d. Ib. G. 
Fertiliser 5/- cwt. Broad Leaf Privet 15 inch. — 
Scotch Seed Potatoes 11/- cwt. Sweet Peas, exceptional 
value.—E LLISQN’S, Seedsman, West Bromwich 











| 
| 
| 


| DEAT MOULD 
| e. 


SMITH, 


parse for exhibition at Wembley.—Mag- 
` nificent colleotjon from 5 to 25 tt. in height, some 
quits exceptional specimens; . English grown.— Apply 

OBERT GREEN (1911), LTD., 28, Ота итоге Street, 
Baker Street. London, W. _ E : 


ERNS! FERNS! !—Tree, Basket, "Climbing, 

.. Btove, Greenhouse and Garden Ferns, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Begonias, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. The New Book on Ferns 
3/6 post ‘free. Catalogue free.—SMITH, London Fern 
Nurseries, | London, S.W.9 BRUN 


100.000 "255, GARDEN, TERNS 
8 , 


for dividing. 
_Fernery, London, S.W.9. — — 


ERENNIALS and Herbaceous Plants.— 
100 ‘choice named plants in 50 varieties, 

2 of each, for 35/-: 50 ditto, ditto, 25 varieties, .20/-. 
Also Trees, Shrubs Evergreens, Greenhouse Planta, etc. 
pue n омок & CO., LTD., 150-156, Finchley 


pants for forcing, mostly то wn in pots, 
full of buds, Azaleas, Lilacs, Almonds, Cherries, 
Deutzias, Hydrangeas, Kalinias Lillums, and L 
Valley, Magnolias, Laburnums, Wistarias and many 
others. Full list free. —МОВІЕ ‹ & CO., LTD., as above. 














pRIMULA obconica sanguinea grandiflora» 


finest strains, bushy plants in 60's 6/-, 48's 9/- 


doz. all in bud.—MORLE & CO. LTD. as above. 


EGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS; 

our very select list of the best varieties only, 
now ready, sent with pleasure to any address.— 
MORLE E & CO, CO. LTD. as above. 


2075 Old English and ‘Dwarf rf Blue, 
21/- per 100, carriage paid; sample doz. 4/-, 
satisfaction guaranteed.—CHILY ERS, Hunstanton. 


ARE PRIMULA & ALPINE SEEDS, icon 


large collection, sold cheap. List free. —Rev. 
J. F. САХ DEKSON, Glenn Hall, Leicester. 


ARCH THINNINGS FOR SALE. — Large 
quantity of Larch Thinnings, suitable for fencing 
peres, and other rustic work. These belng fellet 
winter, will retain their bark for some consider- 
able time. Prices quoted by the yard or ton on 
applicetion to GEORGE AITCHISON, Graythwaite 
all Estate Office, Lakeside, | Ulverston, 


YHRYSANTHEMUMS—MERCEDES: : this 
lovely early yellow, 30/- 1,000; rooted cuttings, 
40/-; Pink Consul, strong grower, very free, Emblem, 
Ethel Harvey, 30/- 1,000 ; E. Cavell, 10,- 100 
Thorpe, Source-d’Or, Valet, 25/- 1 ,000.—CHIPPERFIELD, 




















. Mimbridge Nurseries, _ Woking. 
ALMS, KENTIA FOSTERIANA and 
BELMOREANA. Clean, sturdy plants, ed 
in 3-inch leatherboard pots and carriage раја per 
YAT COL train, 12/6 per doz., cash with order.— 
& SON, Westwood Nurseries, Peter- 


borough We oes ne 


‘HOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS. 
KJ Clean, sturdy, healthy plante, from 3-inch pota 
12 fine named varieties, 9/-; newer ones, 12/- an 
15/- per doz, post free for cash with order, 
carriage paid per rail in Leatherboard {в 2/6 
doz. extra. Catalogues free.—J. W. COLE & 8 
Westwood Nurserics, Peterborough. 








N, 





WANTED. 


СТ BERBERIS wanted, any quantity, 


best price.—Write, SNOW, High Cross Street, 
Leicester. 


PLANTS &c., 








———— — — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
RON AND WIRE FENCING for. Gardens, 
Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description; send for illustrated catalogue. Al o 
Kennel Railing and Poult 
llats.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD.. Norwich. 


Әт DISPOSAL for country houses fac- 
tories, farms, etc.; no emptying of oesspools; no 
solids ; no open filter beds : everything underground and 
automatic ; a perfect fertiliser obtainable —WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


DIRDS' BATHS, Sundials, Vases, Stat 
Birds’ Neating Boxes, etc .—Catalogue (No. 3) 


free.—MOORTON, 60, Buckingham Pa Palace > Road, ,8.W. 3.W 1. 


TONE PAVING. —Crazy and Rectangular 
York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, etc., Grit 
and other Rocks for ock Gar ens; Flat "Stone 
Rubble for “Dry” Walls. Nottingham Marl. 
or small quantities carriage -palid to апу Railwa 
Station in England—HODSON & SONS, LTD., 
Caatlezate, N ottingham. 


MELECTED GREY WESTMORLAND 


Weathered and Waterworn Mountain Limeatone 
Rockery. The finest Rockery Stone; also York Stone 
Garden Paving —HERBERT BROOK, 40, Valley Road. 
Streatham, 8.W.16. and Lightcliffe, Yorkshire. 


for Rhododendron mer 
work, 5/- 25'- ton, In truckload, 
KER, ы ГЕ, Gamborley. . ‘ 

















"i 


atalogues free.— - 


— —— 





— 


— 


Fencing. Ask for separa:e 


-on Rail’ or C. Р. 
` Feltham. 


. descriptions Stone 


sack ; Peat . Mould 
4 ton lots. Loam and Leaf Mould 


AT for Orchids,. 10/- 
25/- ton; 


19/- yard ,;. 6. yard lota. NE Sand 3/- cwt. 15/- ton; . 


2 and 4 ton lote. C. Fibre 3/- bag: list free: 


Xo gy HANDSCOMBE, Stores, 


URVES. LOAM.—For all purposes. Large 
AND °S or small quantities. Moderate prices.—FROGLEY 


SONS, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
ELECTED CUMBERLAND TURF, finest 
in the world; waterworn Limestone Rockery : -all 
and Flags for Crazy Paving.— 
KERSHAWS, LIMITED, Garden Makers for 50 years. 
Keighley. 





NTHRACITE | FOR GREENHOUSES.— 

SemAnthracite, Large (registered), Smokeless, 25/9 

ton at pit: orticultural Semi Anthracite, 22/6 
n, pit; SemAnthracite Cobbles, 33/0 ton, pit ; 
recommended by the National Radiator Company. 
Gas, Furnace, and Foundry Coke from 30/-, works. 
Delivered pes : any station on application ——BUCKLE 
COLLIER 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


гов SALE. —Shanks 25- inch PONY PONY MOWER, 
as new; used one season. Price £30.—RANSOM, 
Trueloves _ Gardens, Ingatestone, Essex. 


ELLGLASSES (2,000) for. Sale, in lots to 


suit buyers; cheap.—Write, No. 277, KEITH 
& CO., Edinburgh. 











ANTED, quantity of Good Manure, 
Agricultural Lime, Basic Slag, Gravel, Stone 
Garden Ornaments, Motor Grass Mower, Iron Railings. 


up P with best trade terms, delivered Haslemere, 
RADLEY, Garden Accessory Dept, 63 & 64, 
Piccadilly, London. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines including headline) 

48., and 18. A every succeeding eight words (or 

line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. 

Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give 
otherwise no notice can be taken of their 
communications. Name and address aione 
are insufficient. 

Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situati ns are recommended to send them 
copies of testimonials only, retaining the 
originals. To part with original documents 
means to run a great risk of their being 
mislaid. 

When addressing Box numbers, it is essentia 
to give the initials or pseudonym, as well 
as the correct number of the box. 





MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WI WEST HAM. | 
WEST HAM FYFIELD SCHOOL, ONGAR, ESSEX: 


HE Education Committee require the 
services of a RESIDENT WORKING GARDENER 
(single man), trained in the practice and theory of 
Horticulture and capable of instructing boys up to the 
age of 16. The man appointed will also be required 
to assist in the usual supervision duties of the School. 
Salary £160 per annum, with board, lodging, washing 
and medical attendance. 
The Council has, by resolution, decided that none 
but Trade Unionists shall be engaged for service with 
the Corporation. 
Application forms can be obtained at the Education 
ies The Grove, Stratford, and should be returned 
me by the 15th January, 1024.—GEORGE E. 
HILLEARY, Town Clerk, 
Education Offices, 
95, The Grove, 
Stratford, E. 15. 
22nd December, 1923. 


WESTWOOD CERTIFIED 1 INSTITUTION, С. CLAYTON 
HEIGHTS, BRADFORD. 


ADY GARDENER-ATTENDANT required, 

must have good experience in kitchen garden work 

and be able to superintend the work of fceble-minded girls. 

Salary, £50 plus bonus, at present £5 178., board-residence 

and uniform.—Applications to be sent to the MATBON, 
and to be accompanied by references or testimonials. 





— ———— — wn ale 


PRIVATE. 


A7ANTED, for ORCHIDS, a reliable and 


thoroughly experienced man to take charge of 
same.—Particulars of A A wages required, with 





good bothy, &c., to W DACON, The Mote Gardena, 
Maidstone. — — Papeete eee eee | 
7 ANTED, HEAD WOR KING G AR- 


DENER. Must be thoroughly 
all branches and have first-class testimonials from 
good establishments; six men kept; geod cottage 
provided. Present Head leaving to take partnershi 
with Nurscrymen.— Apply by letter, stating full 
details, with аре family, wage, t? AGENT, 
Heathfield Park, Sussex. 


experienced in 


JANUARY 5, 19. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words, 2s., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements at 
this special rate are only accepted. direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees. Fee for having 
replies addressed to this office, 18. 


PRIVATE. 


WILLIAM woop | & SON, 
Horticulturists, have 


the Royal 
register severa] eapable head gardeners, 
large and smal establishments. whom they can 
contidently  recommend.— For i tull particulars apply, 
Sucks. 


Beechwood Otticea, Taplow, 
YARDENER (Heap): 33 vears’ first- class 
experience >) Vines, Peaches, Melons, ete.: wood 
organiser and controller of mens: eveellent testimonials ; 
disengüged when suited. —MEKENZIE, Sandhurst Le (це 





LIMITED, 
оп their 
for both 





Garde ns, Wellington College Station, Berks. 

G 1 ARDE NE R (HE AD). Lt. Col. The Hon. J. 
Dawnay recominends GEO. ELLIS, Head here 7 

years: previously Head at. Маа Hall 154 years; has 


had a wide expericner 
Wykeham, Yorks, 


keen, energetie and capable HEAD 
4 GARDENER seeks position of trust, either 
temporary or permanently in publie, private or 
commercial capacity, wide experience in all branches 
highest references; aye JO—Apply М. G. G6.. Box 6, 
5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 


YARDENER (Hap SINGLE- HANDED); 

lite experience, Inside Out: married: age 

36: (two children 15 and good — references. — 

F. LINFIELD, Clay. End, Stevenage, Herts, 

\ К. W. GFDDES, 

А Rupert. Clarke, Bart., 
highly 


inal branches.. Abbey Gardens, 

















or 
and 
12); 
Walkern, 


Head Gardener to Sir 
Brockwood Park, Alresford, 
recommends W. A. DUNN as HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER; energetie; life experience Inside and Out ; 
age 36; married when suited: excellent. referenees.— 
W. A. DUNN, Rushm.re Cottages, Frensham, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


АКРЕ 


Esq., 
mends A. 


NER (Hrap WorkiNG).---H. Miller, 
Avent to Viscount Cowdray, highly recom- 
ELBOURN, for the past 4 years in charge of 


the gardens at Paddockhurst. Thoroughly experienced 

in all. departments: highest references. —-ELBOU RN, 

Paddockhurst, Worth, Sussex. "E mE 
YARDENER (Hrab WORKING); life's 


practical experience in. all branches (INSIDE. AND 
QUT); age 40 : married (one child; age 10) —PORTNALL, 


Cae-Gallt. Glyngzarth, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 


*ARDENER (HEAD WORKING), 


experienced in al branches ; 


thoroughly 
leaving through 


death and establishment being broken up: at liberty 
when suited ; married (no familv).—JONES, Eversley 
Gardens, Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 


AARDENER (Hrab WORKING), 

3 others are kept; life experience in all branches 
Inside and Out: good references > married, no family. 
—ELLIS, near Barley Station, Reading. 


Y ARDENER (HEAD WORKING), for. seven 
Е years Gardener to the late А. К. Loyd, Esq., 
K.C., M.P., requires situation; highest) references.— 
RICH. Downs House Gardens, Steventon, Berks. 
H? GARDENER (WORKING) 
several are kept, desires ehang age f8; 
qualified al branches ; 
Box 10, 5, 


Ww ilie те 2 or 


where 
married 
excellent 
Tavistock Street, 


(no family): fully 
manager. — HORTIC. 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 


EAD WORKING 
married ; 23 ycars? 
inside and out. Carnation 
references; present place nearly 6 
Farnham Royal, Bucks. 
(1 ES (HEAD WORKING), experienced 
x all branches, Market and Private: best 


references from best establishments.—A pply L. 
HERBERT, Lodge, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle ot Wight. 


Ho ane GARDENER, living 


GARDENER, Age 38; 
experience in all branches, 
speciality; excellent 
years. —BAXTER. 


Bristol : lir: experience Inside and Out ; 10 years’ 
Head ; no family; age 450.—5. W. A, Box 11, 5, 
Tavistock Street, € ovent Garde n, W.C.2 


х NTLE M. \N highly ree n nds his Fore- 
man as HEAD WORKING GARDENER ; good 
— nee both INSIDE AND OUTSIDE work ; disengaged 
when suited.—BEST, Batchwood Hall, St. Albans, Herts. 


ч ENTLEMAN giving up establishment 
highly recommends. his GARDENER  (HEAD- 
WORKING); age 239; married (one child. age 8); life 


experience all branches.—DU DLEY, 2, Halkyn Terrace, 
Rossett, near Wrexham. 7 


AARDENER (Hrab WonkiNaG).—G. T. 
Y SIMSON. for the past eleven years in charge of 
Oakley Park Gardens, Diss, Norfolk, seeks re-engagement ; 
thorough practical experience in all branches, Inside and 
Out ; leaving owing to estate being sold ; highly 

recommended.—Please apply as above. 
. А. R. 


VARDENER (HEAD WonkING). —Mr 

| Searle, F. R.H.8S., Castle Ashby. Northampton, will 
be pleased to recomme td RICHARD HILL as ahove. 
Life experience; age 31; married when suited.— Please 
apply above address. 





ARDENER (Hrab WonxriwuG); life ex- 
| perience in all branches ; well recommended ; 
disengaged Feb. 1st. ; age 40; married, when suited.— 
CLAMPITT, Le ighton Hall Gardens, Welshpool, Wales. 


(4^RDE: NER (HEAD WORKING); practical 
life experience in all branches, Inside and Out; 


highly recommended ; 
—H.S., co 


Y ARDENER (Heap - WORKING or good 
SINGLE-HANDED) ; life experience Inside and Out ; 


married, age 34 (опе child age 34). 
Strert, У ester Cottages, Betchworth, ‘Surrey. 





abstaine T: age W; married (1 son away married) ; ц 
Vears' last place ; good references ; knowledge electric 
light plant : disengaged,. —OSMOND, | Park. Road, 
Campden, Glos, 
YARDENE R (НЕ AD WORKING or good 
ЛЖ GENERAL FOREMAN); Ше experience in all 
branches age 360 ; Married (no family) ; hizhest 


references. М. W. ig 
Covent Garden, W ©. 2 


Box 7, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Wo ANTE D, — tho middle of February ; ; 


to take 
thoroughly experienced in all branehes, 
also experience with working electric light plant: oll 
engines ; 4 years! good character: head of three. Ашап 
cottage and wages required. together not to over exere 
опе pound per week.—READ, Sherbourne Street, 
Bourton- -on-the-Water, Glos. 


Charge and manage a good GARDEN: 
Inside and Out : 


1 ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED or with help) ; 
experienced Inside and Out; good references ; 





single ; London district preterred. —А. ee Box 13, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
The Towers, Pinner, 


MES MARSHALL, 
highly 


recommends her gardener as a thorough, 
practical mon, with all flowers, fruit, vegetables. 
Private and commercial experience. Leaving dd 


estate being sold. Apply full particulars, HU MPHREY 
"* ARDENER (25); 


married; as SINGLE- 
HANDED GARDENER; 8 years’? experience ; 
excellent references. —Apply A. GODDARD, Rose 
Cottage, Foulden, Nr. Brandon, Norfolk. 
NARDENER (SINGLE - HANDED) ; life 
experience throughout; willing to be uscful; 
wife or daughter (21) for house if required; 
cottage or rooms; good references.—GILL, Hermitage, 
Road, Kenley, Surrey. 
^X ARDENER requires situation, (SINGLE 
' HANDED), understands Inside and Он; married, 
age 24.—SYMONDS, Rose Cottage, North Street, 
Burwell, Cambs. 
*ARDE? TER (SINGLE -HANDED) : requires 
situation; 10 years’ experience Inside and Out: 
excellent references Inarricd. —HORSMAN, 34, New 


Stree t, Henley-on-Thames. 


\INGLE-HANDED GARDENER, aged 26, 


Kk all-round experience ; married when — suited. 
ио 11, Malvern. Strect, Hove, 
Sussex ee cat hy ele А.Ф, А 
MARDE NER. Take charge of Gardens 
wiling to milk cow; pony, poultry, Single- 
handed or with help. 35 wears, married, 2 children. 
—C. J., Вох 16, 5, Tavisteck Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2 


AARDEN ER (WORKING) : seeks re-engage- 
Y ment throngh death of employer ; life experience 
all branches ; excellent: references : highly recommended ; 
married ; disengaged. —CLANFIELD, The Beacon, Dor- 


mansland, Surrey. — SNMP: MON 
G YARDENENR (SiNGLE-HANbED or Соор 
JA skcoxp); twelve vears outside experience ; excellent 


references ; single ; 33.— GARDENER, 23, Abbey 


Walk, Cambridge. — vl ONE 
*ARDE NER (SINGLE- HANDED or SECOND) ; 


age 


X 12 years] experience Inside. and Out: good 
references ; age 36; married. (two children): leaving 
through death of owner, Particulars, with cottage.— 


LONGLEY, 19, Leigham Court Road, Streatham, NW. 


pce GARDENER seeks © situation; 

J General Outside; single: take Sunday duty. 

Use Atco mower; understand ecars.—A. BEARDSLEY, 

225, College Street, Nuneaton. 

[Гр GARDENER requires. situation ; 
experienced, Kitchen and Pleasure. Grounds ; 

age 26; single; good reference —JENNINGS Castle 


upon Allum. Bridgend, 


~ 


`’ SECOND GARDENER, “77 ep a. 


FOREMAN, where several are 5f 47. 
suited): experienced Itwg іе 
the requirements 


^n, 
and 4 
of а la. y 
by present 
Tavistock Street, 


а 
(married when 
and well up in 
establishment, and highly recommended 
Hvad Gardener.—W. A., Box v. 5. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Г EMAN (Іхѕтрв) 27; 


in well kept establi-hment: 


requires situation 
experience gained in 


large establishments: good references: at liberty Jan. 
]Hth.—SANDHAM, Sandbeck Park Gardens, Maltby, 
Rotherham, Yorks. 
TOREMAN (INSIDE); fruit and plants ; good 
decorator: first class references gained in good 
establishinents, ineludiog Pains Hill Park, Cobham, 
Surrey, and Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth ; age 28 ; state 


wages With bothy.—A. HOLMES, Locko Park, Spondon, 
Derby. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 
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ix. 


*OREMAN 
kept, life 

Vegetables, House 
recammended by 


всуета are 
and 


well 


(INsrDE). where 
experience with Fruit, Flowers 
and Table decorations, 
previous employers, single, left 
through reduction ої statff.—P. L., Вох 12, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent, Garden, London, WC 2. 
AOREMAN (INSIDE or SECOND), 
experience in all branches: single: age 39; 
good references ; state wüges.—BALDERSTONE, 
со Mrs. Ward, Burnham Thorpe, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 


COREMAN (INSIDE), ‘seeks situation, good 
references from first. clasi establishments, single. 
—ALLEN, Busbridge Hall Gardens, Godalming. 


І ITCHEN GARDENER seeks situation ; 
life experience; | good reference; married. —E. 
Dewye, South Lodge, Warficld Park, Brachnell, Berks. 


( ,UTSIDE LEAD: Pleasure Grounds; age 


27; good references: 8 years’ experience їп 
Herbaceous Borders, Pergolas, ete.—Apply, A. Н, 
Box 4, э Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


OURNEYMAN (23) 
e (INSIDE), Fruit and Plants. 





seeks situation 
Excellent refer: neces, 


disengaged, 9 Years’ experience —GURTON, Battles 
Hall, Stapletord Abbotts, Romford, Essex, 

‘OURNEYMAN (Іхѕтрк) ог Inside and Out, 
e desires. situation, willing and respectable, 5 years’ 
experience, Royal Horticultural Society's Certificates, 
good — references, liberty. —H. WEARING, Levens 
Hall Gardens, Milnthorpe, Westmorland, 

OURNE YMAN (20): (INSIDE) ; 6 years’ 


e experience ; Toms. : Cues, ; seeks situation ; estate 
or nursery ; good reference.—PRISMALL, Brook Street, 
Twytord, Berks. 


DUKE, The Lodge Gardens, Felixstowe, 

« recommends E. KNIGHTS, Good Inside 
JOURNEYMAN ; age 20; obliging: trustworthy ; free 
now; bothy - preferred ; _ four years here. 


ME, ©. ROBINSON, 
Å Bath, would like to 
JOURNEYMAN (Inside or Inside 
4 years’ experience, civil, obliging, 


"OUNG MAN (age 19), seeks situation 

Fruit and Plants, in good establishment, bothy 

preferred, strongly recommended. — S. DAY, Stokke 
Gardens, Gt. Bedwyn, Wilts. 


OUNG MAN (18) seeks situition as 


IMPROVER on private Garden; 3 vears experience, 
strong, willing, good  edvcation, excellent references. 
—PORER, 1, Derby Sied: Marple. 





Keverstone Gardens, 
hear of situation for 
and Out), age 19, 
smart appearance, 


= — —————— 


ADY-G ARDENER, disengaged, trained, 
4 10 years good practic al experience, Market. or 
private work; poultry. Would go as companion 
gard: ‘ner.—Apply, E. Bidston Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. 


40, 








TRADE. 
ITU: А' TION 
\ WORKING 
Specialities : 
advertiser, 
could invest 


-— — — —À —— ——— — — — — — — — —— — 


repuired as MANAGER or 
PARTNER in up-to-date Nursery, 
Carnations and Chrysanthemums by 
with life experience Inside. and Ont: 
small capital in really sound concern; 
full particulars—J. S., Box 17, 5. Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, М.С, 
POSITION required MANAGING FORE- 
MAN on mixed nursery, by keen, ambitions, single 
Young Man; good propagator: Horticultural diploma ; 
six уы ый excellent. testimonials, КЕЛА ВІВ. 
Вох 8, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
or 


N^ CEN FOREMAN, WORKING, 
КҮЙ secks situation Market Nursery. life experience 
Cues., Tomatoes, Chrysánts,, ete. Understands Steam 
Sterilizing Plant, good references.—F. W ISBEY, 
2, Clive Villas, 


Piekersleigh) Road, Malvern. 
DVERTISER, 29, F.R.H.S., no capital, 
á seeks post, trade or otherwise, preferably fruit, 
bulb growin, ete. Experienced. dattodil hybridist, 
good general knowledge of Horticulture, Botany, 
Entomology. — D. RIVERDALE, Godinanchester, 
Huntingdon. 


"OREMAN 


married (one 
and out); 

consider 
Kelmarsh, 


GROWER (29); 
child); First-class Grower (inside 
design; seeds; shop work; would 
no capital.—CR. SARGEANT, 


floral 
partnership ; 
Plympton. 


"ROWER of General Soft Woody Stuff, 





Jj Rais r and Grower Ferns, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 
Chrysanthemums, аме 48, single, 28 years’ experience.— 
G. SELLEN, co Mrs. Parr, New Cottages, Kenton, 
London. Eo ОЕ a TA 

DVE RTISE R, | 48. seeks situation as 

4 GROWER "f Bedding and Pot Plants, 
Tomatoes, ete. ; life experience; good = references ; 
nbstainer.—R. T. LONSDALE, 3, Wortley Road, 


East Ham, E66. —— 
(1 ROUNDSMAN, experience all levels, life 


experience upkeep and laying out of Tennis 
Courts, — Grass Hard Bowling Greens, ебе. 
GROUNDSMAN, б, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, Loudon, 








and 
Box 5, 
W.C.2 
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CONSERVATORIES, HEATING APPARATUS 
Ranges, Fruit Houses, for Glasshouses, Private 
Carnation & Orchid Houses. Houses, & Public Buildings. 


CATALOGUES, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Representatives sent to any part of the kingdom 
to advise, and take particulars of proposed work. 


J. WEEKS & Co. (Chelsea) 


HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, 


92, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. i 


Useful twin Span-roofed Forcing House recently erected. 





CARTER & HOWARD 


Horticultural Builders & Heating Engineers, 


Telephone: KINGSTON ROAD, э SS 
WIMBLEDON 2377. RAYNES PARK, SS 
For LONDON S.W. 20. 
DRAWINGS, embodying expert planning, | CONSERVATORIES 
аркет t pad сма genuine materials and PLANT HOUSES, 


ESTIMATES, giving lowest prices consistent with above VINERIES, 
conditions, GARDEN FRAMES. 


write to above address. 





Interviews and Surveys by appointment. Competitive Estimates or 
All Buildings erected complete with Brickwork | REPAINTING with genuine 
and Heating Apparatus іп апу part of the country. | WHITE LEAD PAINT 
ESTABLISHED 1909. Mixed on the, Job. Eiccted at Hartfieid, Roehampton, turf A, Barcia: -Walker, Esq. 





FOSTER & PEARSON, LIMITED, 
| — BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1923, a record of 82 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 








P gS зл Ышы ааа ae ö I I On OOO теи 


That Glass-house renovation 
\— let иде ^a. Huc гд kra Ag 


iO, О” 














(Е | S 
IL you are contempl&ting the renová' ion, you consider lasting satis: iction a prime A 


alteration or extension of your Giess factor. > -> i 
House, get in touch with Wm. Duncan 
Tucker & Sons, Ltd.,—the largest firm ot Service Dept. exists solely to help vou and Н 
Glass-house builders іп the country. wifl appreciate any enquiries relating to | 

Such work is decidedly technical and the design, construction or fitting up of 
should be carried out by specialists if any type of Glass House. 


)Whatever your Glass-house problem, the 
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ESTABLISHED 1841 


No. 1957. Vor. LXXV. (zz 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1924. 





Registered as a Newspaper. price 6d. 
POST FREE 7а. · 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—" Gardchror, Rand, London." 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 





Kil or let kill. 
ILDEW means death to fruit and 


\ : to roses, too. Be first. Spray with 
Richards’ Ammonium Polysulphide. А most 
powerful fungicide, it is yet non-poisonous and 
сап be used with or without soap-1 gal. to 50 
gals. of water. From Nurserymen, Seedsmen 
and Florists. 


AMMONIUM POLYSULPHIDE 


Manufacturers: G, H, RICHARDS Ltd. 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1. 





ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the greenhouse and the Garden; catalogue 
free on application. — С, ENGELMANN, Carnation 
Grower, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ATERER’S FOR THE BEST IN 
PERENNIAL IRISES. 

Stock over 500,000 sturdy plants in the best and newest 

varieties. Special catalogue of reduced prices on appli- 


cation. —_JOHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, LTD., 
The Nurseries, Twyford, Berks. | 


AXTONS’ STRAWBERRIES, including 

the New “Majestic,” 1924; Omega, ' Abundance,” 

and “Тһе Duke." Also all the old favourites, in pou 

and open ground runners.—Full Illustrated Lists gratis.— 

oe Fiii from LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, 
ord. 


BARR’S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING. 
HARPY PERENNIALS and Alpines for 
the Flower 


and Rock Garden and the most 
suitable Vegetable Seeds for summer sowing Finest 
selected strains and tested growth. Special lists free, — 
ARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 








HARDY PHLOXES 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, 





Warwickshire. 





A COPY of “LAWNS AND THEIR UP- 
KEEP” forwarded free on application to JAMES 


MACDONALD, Grass Specialist, Harpenden. 





| OBBIE’S 1924 PLANT CATALOGUE.— 

Free by Post. At Wembley we have an interesting 
uarter-acre Flower Garden and a Miniature Flower 
how.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


— M M — — 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER AND SONS, 

LTD., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houscs, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 





eee FLOWER OF JUNE 

—THE LUPIN. 
The charming colours, magnificent and stately 
and beautifully symmetrical spikes of our 
NORTHERN LUPINS are not surpassed. We 
are able to offer a limited quantity of seed of 
some—the following: Northern Empress (delicate 
pink and white), Northern Queen (carmine and 
deep rosy-pink), Northern Beauty (glistening pale 
shell-pink delicately veined deep rose and 
lavender), Northern Lass (Cornflower blue and 
white, delicately pencilled), each 2/6 pkt. And 
Northern Hybrids (colours іп з combination and 
self colours — all most beautiful; in mixture) 
1/6 pkt. In the new Plant Catalogue to be issued 
in August more new and charming colours will 
be offered. Others follow as soon as stocks' big 
enough. A copy will be included with the Bulb 
Catalogue to every customer. A copy willingly 
sent free to everyone interested, 


ICKSON & ROBINSON, MANCHESTER, 
The King’s Seedsmen. 


D 


WHAT OUR ADVERTISERS 
ARE SAYING. 





FROM a well-known society :—“ We 
have had a fortnightly advertisement 
of our Society in your paper all the year 
round for several years past, and have 
lately gone carefully into the results 
obeained: We find that 75 to 80 per 
cent. of the new members we have made 
during that period have come to us 
through the medium of the GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE, and we are so pleased 
with this result that we are 


DOUBLING THE SIZE OF OUR 
ADVERTISEMENT : 


as well as taking an extra space on the 
front page." 





THE KELWAY. COLOUR. BORDER 


1^ planned for continuity of bloom as well 
as colour effect. Your garden is of enduring beauty 
from early Spring to late Autumn and so continues for 
several years as a result of the minimum of cultivation, 
expense, and attention. 


These Colour Borders have evolved from many years 
of experience, and clients get the advantage of 
securing, amongst other subjects, the well-renowned 
Kelway Specialities in Hardy Plants. 


Send dimensions of space to be filled, and the effect 
required, stating aspect and soil and asking any questions. 
We are only too pleased to advise. 


WRITE NOW to the inventors of Colour Borders. — 


KELWAY & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, 
LANGPORT. 


| 


SUTTON'S CABBAGES 


The Best Varieties for Spring Cutting. 


SUTTON’S HARBINGER 


The earliest Spring Cabbage in cultivation, 
Per packet, 1/- and 1/6 


SUTTON’S APRIL 


Has an unequalled reputation for freedom 
from tendency to “bolt,” 


Per packet, 1/- and 1/6 


SUTTON’S FLOWER OF SPRING 


The most reliable Cabbage for the general 
Spring crop. 


Per packet, 1/-; ounce, 1/6 


“Your Harbinger and Flower of Spring 
Cabbages did extremely well this Spring. 
I had 5,000 heads, which I started to cut 
on March 24th, and the crop was all sold 
before anyone else had Cabbage ready."— 
Mr. P. Н. Hartley, Moor End. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen 
[| READING Į] 





AMES GRAY, LTD., Builders of Conserva- 
e tories, Greenhouses, etc., and Heating Engineers, 
209, Danvers Street, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. Wire 
GRAY, Kensington 90. Telephones: Kensington 90 & 91. 








S ANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 
AVE YOU PROVIDED? See United 


Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society's 
Advertisement on Page viii. 





| Beg — Strong-rooted cuttings Gloire 
de Lorraine, Rothschild, Turnford Hall, 3/- doz., 
11/- 50, 21/- 100; The King, 4/- doz., 15/- 50, 28/- 100. 
Carriage paid for cash with order.—MANAGER, Dorset 
Nurseries, Blandford. . 


OLCHICUMS (Meadow Saffrons), Crocus, 

Autumn-flowering and other species for July 

planting. List on application—T. SMITH, Daisy Hill 
Nursery, Newry. 





ENTSTEMONS, Southgate Gem and 
Newbury Gem, strong plants carefully packed, 
12, 4/6; 50, 14/6.—MILNE, South Darley, Matlock. 





HEIRANTHUS  ALLIONI, sturdy well- 
grownVM seedlings for transplanting; carefully 
packed, 2,6;100.—MILNE, South Darley, Matlock. 


ll. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


~ — — ——— — 





Wednesday Next, July 2nd. 


Sale of 
PALMS IN VARIETY, BAY TREES, 
and other plants for decoration. 


will 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
sell as above at their 


AUCTION ROOMS, 
CHEAPSIDE LONDON, E. 
At 3 o'clock. 


Catalogues on application. 


M 


07 & 68, C. 2. 


Ou View morning of Sale. 


y- — — — — —- 


Preliminary Notice. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF ORCHIDS. . 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS are 


ye instructed by the 


SUNBEAM NURSERIES CO, LTD, 


to sell by Auction a further portion of the valuable 


COLLECTION OF ORCHIDS, 


containing many fine modern hybrids. 


The Sale will take placc at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.? 


ou a date shortly to be announced. 


The Catalogue is in course of preparation апа will 
be forwarded when ready on application to the 
Auctioneers as above. 





BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


AUBREY & CO., Nurserymen’s Agents, 
06, Newgate Street, "London, E.C. 1., offer Аш 
Seeds and Garden Contractors Business in growing Suburb 
N. London. Modern Shop and House in main road, 
with 2 acres Land close by. Rent all let off. Price 
complete, with Stock, only £500. В 








UBREY & CO. offer Model Intensive 

{í Market Garden, good district Sussex. One acre 

roductive land with 1 ‚500 ft. run of Frames, Mushroom 

ouse 60 by 15 ft, Packing Shed, Garage, 375 Cloches, 

etc, All in excellent order and well &ocked. Net profits 
£278 yearly. Price Freehold complete, £750. 











A UBREY & CO. offer Compact Market 
d 


Nursery in growing residential distriet, Surrey (near 
About an acre, with comfortable Dwelling 








London). 











House, 7 rooms and 12 well-built Glasshouses totalling 
900 ft. run, well heated and in good order. Price Free- 
hold, complete with stock, £2,290. 

UBREY & CO. offer Small Freehold 


4 Estate іп Essex, comprising well-built Dwelling 
House, 10 rooms, with modern conveniences. Good 
Cottage, Outbuildings and 7 Glasshouses efficiently heated ; 
abundant water supply. Orchard of about 400 Fruit 
Trees in full bearing, Tennis Lawn, Garden and Paddock. 
[n all about 64 acres. All in excellent order and well 
stocked. Price Freehold, complete with stock, £2,500. 














OODWILL and Stock of my Cacti 
Business. This was established 1890 and is the 
best known in Great Britain, as I have been a regular 


exhibitor at the principal English and = Scottish shows. 
Exceptional opportunity for enthusiastic — amateur. 
Goodwill and stock of over 1,000 plants, £125.— 


ELLISON, West Bromwich. 





———— 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 








ЕЧ Erected semi-det. 


House, contain- 


ing seven rooms, also 1% acres of land with 300 
of glasshouses; 12 miles from London, — F. 
HARRISON, Chigwell Row, Essex. 


THE | 








G GA RDENERS' CHRO. RONICHLE. 


| | 
PROPERTY TO LET. 


28, 1924. 


Wolverhampton Floral Fete 


Sth, 9th and 10th July, 1924. 
£1,000 in Prizes. 
ENTRIES CLOSE 30th JUNE, 1924. 


Schedules on application to the Secretary, 
46, Queen Street, Wolverhampton. 


JUNE 


IN Outbuildings, etc., of private estate for disposal ; 
all Houses fully ‘cropped: all crops to be taken 
valuation or agreement. —Particulars, LEASE, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


by 
33. 


NHORT LEASE of Glasshouses, Bothy. 


Box 











wo 
NOT-^ `. 


Royal Lancashire 
Agricultural Society. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 


will be held at 


MANCHESTER 
on July 31st, August ist & 2nd, 1924. 


MIDLAND AGRICULTURAL 4.. DAIRY COLLEGE. 


ONE.-Year Certificate Course in Horti- 

culture will commence at the College on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1924. Prospectus free from PRINCIPAL, 
Sutton; Bonington, Loughborough. 


COLESBORNE GARDENS, CHELTENHAM. 


"HE well-known collection of Hardy Plants 
and Bulbs collected by the late H. T. Elwes, 
F.R.S, V.M.H., is now under my management for 
commercial urposes. Your inspection is cordially 
invited. —W. Н. WALTERS. 


Liberal Prizes. given for Hardy Perennials. 


Roses, Carnations, Sweet Peas, etc. 


ENTRIES CLOSE JULY әмр. 





Schedules apply :—-PETER Barm, 
Trentham, Stoke-on-Trent. 


EXHIBITIONS. 





PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


NEEDS for SUMMER SOWING. — Ellison's 


WINDSOR ROSE SHOW. 





| ое чаш — choice na CAN 

-, 9/-, - an j ozen, c age pa 

SATURDAY, JULY 5th. Fertiliser, od ^ ТЕШ ОГЫ LPIBON S. Wot 
romwic 





RR ! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Ericas, Lilies, Ferns and How to Grow 
E. Smith. 3/6 post free. — SMITH, 


Geraniums, 
Them, — 
ern Nurseries, London, S.W. 9 


100,00 





J. H. HARDING, Hon. Sec., 
1, Sheet Street, Windsor. 











LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
30/- 100, variety; wanted, 1,000 
large Aspidistras for dividing. Catalogues  free.— 
SMITH, кешу, London, S.W. 9. 


Hull and East Riding 
Chrysanthemum Show. 





IMALAYAN, Chinese and T" Rhodo- 

dendrons on their own roots. Shrubs, Alpines 
and border plants, Aquatics, Lilies, etc. Write for 
Lists. —G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


AY TREES, 

ficent selection: Pyramids 
sale, in all sizes; sizes and priees on applieation— 
Unique collection of Palms in all sizes: prices) and 
catalogues on application. —8R OBERT GREEN (1911), 
TD., 28, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


established in tubs, magni. 


and Standards for 


CITY HALL, HULL, 
NOVEMBER 18th & 20th, 1924. 


Schedules now ready and may be had 
on application to:—- 


The ‘Hon. Secretaries, 
90. Charlotte Street. Hull. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 


Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description ; send for illustrated catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate lists.— 


Royal Welsh Agricultural Society. | ^ 4 705 7P Fome 
SHOW at BRIDGEND IRDS’ BATHS, Sundials, Vases, Statuary, 


Birds’ Nesting Boxes, etc. — Catalogue (No. 3) 
July 23rd, 24th & 25th, 1924, 








free.—M OORTON, 60, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


M DISPOSAL for country houses, fac- 


tories, farms, etc.; no emptying of cesspools: no 
Classes for Cut Flowers, Shrubs, Roses, solids; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
Sweet Peas, Fruit and Vegetables. Entries | automatic; a periect fertiliser obtainable—WILLIAM 


BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster, 


close July 12th. 


Judges: Mr. Tom Jones, Penybryn, Ruabon. 
Mem E qu M Eae TONE PAVING.—Crazy and rectangular 
Mr. А. HAYNES, Wynnstay, Ruabon, \ York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps. etc. Grit 
: * . and other Rocks for Rock Gardens; Flat Stone 
Schedules end Entry. Form from Ruble tor “Dry” Walls. кишш мш DAE 
$ ; " : is DEN T or sma uantities carriage ai to any allway 
W ALTER \\ ILI.1AMSN (Ac ting Sec re tary). Station "à England —HODSGN & SONS, LTD. 

Rotunda Buildings. BRIDGEND. Castlegate, Nottingham. 


EL d оҳ, 1924. 


W ANTED, YOUNG MAN, well experienced 


in budding, ete., and also one preferred who has 
been accustomed to pac king in winter.—Send particulars 








as to experience, wages, and references to J. CHEAT 

& SONS, LTD., The Nurse ries, Crawley, 

W: ANTED, two YOUNG MEN, one for 
pleasure grounds and one for Inside Work 

(Toms, Cues, Mums. ete.).—Apply E. MISSING, 

Head Gardeners’ Lodge, Battenhall Mount, Wor- 


cester. 





W ANTED, a YOUNG, energetic MAN, 

well up in Alpine and Herbaceous plants and 
good propagator of same.—Apply for situation, stating 
age, experience, and wages asked, to J. J Box 23, 
5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


good SINGLE MAN for 


ҮҮ. a 

small nursery, must be a good grower of 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Tomatoes, ete. ; must be 
able to take lead of other men.—state wages with 
references to GEO. WEST, The Nurseries, Datchet, 
Bucks. 





ANTED, ASSISTANTS with good trade 

experience for Fruit Tree and Rose dept., also 
Alpine and Herbaceous depts. State age, experience, 
Yorks, wages required. —ROGERS, Nurseries, Pickering, 
orks 


( ARD BROTHERS, _ 





N urserymen North 

Shields, have a удсапсу for STOKER and 
HANDY-MAN; apply stating wages required; house 
ot two rooms available, 6- per week. Copies of 


testimonials only. 

\ ANTED, Part-time REPRESENTATIVE 
In Wales for wholesale garden and root seed 

house, calling on seed trade. — S. Le Box 58, 5, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 








W: ANTED, part-time RESIDENT REPRE. 
SENTATIVES to call on nursery and 


sceedsmen; bulbs, continental floweriug and foliage 
plants in the undermentioned centres:—South Wales, 
North Wal.s, Plymouth, Exeter, Isle of Wight, 
Eastern Counties, Dover, Bristol, Bimaingham, Derby, 
Norwich, Sheffield, Hull, Stockton, Worcester, York. 
—D. W. M, Box 31 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 
Wee YOUNG LADY as estas 
FLORIST, one to take charge.—Apply stating 


salary required and experience, to BARNWELL 


BROS., Florists, Worthing. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words, 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 

sight words оу portion thereof. (Advertisements at 

this special rate ave only accepted direct from 

gardeners and nursery employees. Fee for having 
replies addressed to this office, 18. 


etc., 








PRIVATE. 


ASTATE MANAGER or 
4 DENER.—The Right Hon. 
highly recommends Advertiser, 
appointment upwards of 13 vears, as thoroughly com- 
petent in both capacities and of high character; 
leaving through sele of Estate.— Address H. STOWE, 
25, Grosvenor Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


EAD (i ARDENER 

good establishment ; 
and Out; 4 years present place; 
good references from present and 
Apply to E. HAYES, Ottershaw 
Chertsey, Surrey. 





GAR- 
LORD CALTHORPE 
who held above joint 


HEAD 








anoles 
life 


engagement in 
experience; Inside 
married: age 37; 
past emplovers.— 
Park Gardens, 


AX- NURSE RYM. AN 

1 HEAD GARDENER; 

worker; experienced 

capable. florist ; 
Road, W.9 


Р. Н. BAYER, Esq., highly recommends 
his HEAD GARDENER; life experience gained 
in good establishments; age 40: married, no family.— 
Apply F. NOBLE, Hatch Beaue hamp Lodge, Withdean, 
Brighton. 


Gr ARDENE R, HE AD, 
т 


thoroughly practical in 
references from past. emplovers ; 
апу lady or gentleman 
Please state terms to 
High {го et, eon Row. 


position of 
age 46; christian, abetainer, 
all branches, Orchids or Aquatic; 
perífeet referenees.—G. А., 03, Blomfield 


seeks 











married, no family : 
all departments: good 
at liberty to treat with 
Wanting first-class gardener,— 
RUSSELL, co Mrs. Grisbrook, 





N. PIC КЕТТ, Esq. ean with confidence 
highly — recommend his HEAD GARDENER 


and SON, SECOND if required; leaving, estate 
being sold—HOWARD, Welham Manor Gardens, 
Hatfleld, Herts. 


THE 





| 
| 


GARDENERS CH 


4XPERIENCED GARDENER, HEAD or 











4 SINGLE-HANDED; understands electric light 
plants, estate carpentry and poultry, also able to 
drive car.—E. BUTLER, Bradfield, North Road, 
Chorley Wood, Herts. 

ARDENER, HEAD. or SING LE- 


HANDED, seeks situation; 
in good establishments ; 
Sheepwell, Potters Bar. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thoroughly 
Practical, expert cultivator, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Flowers, Inside and Out: life experience in good gardens ; 
highest references for capabilities and — organising.— 
GARDENER, c/o Miss Hawkes, Culworth, Banbury, Oxon. 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 19 years’ 
practical experience in all branches; excellent 
references; understands electric light plant: 5 years 
Head ; married; state wages.—H. 5. E, Box 3%, о 


life experience gained 
married when suited.—SMITH 











Tavistock Stre et, C ‘ovent Garden, We. z 
ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
; engagement; life experience all branches; 5 years 
ast situation, 10 previous; age 48; married; good 
references.—H. RANSON, cjo 124, Lavenham Road, 


Southfields, S.W. 18, 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING 

re-engagement: experienced in all branches: age 

36; married, one d AVERY, Jubilee Cottages, 
Low Stree Street, 4 Chingford, 


б WORKING € 


desires 











Hr? G ARDENER неон ге- 
engagement: estate sold; aged 37; small family; 
20 years’ references, R.H.s. First Class Certificate ; 
experience Includes Perpetual Carnations.—R. GARDNER, 
Northbrook, Godalming, Surrey. 


JEAD WORKING GARDENER, 


perience Inside and Out; 








life ex- 
age 42, married, one 


child, 15 years; Head in good establishments.— 
WARREN, c/o Mrs. Mills, 9, Upper Dagnal Street, 
St. Albans. 





ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

| perience in all its branches; disengaged through 

place being sold; age 50.—A DKINS, Bishop Sutton‘ 
Alresford, Hants. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING; life 
experience Inside and Out; good references: age 


38; married, no children.—E. G., Bex 34, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











—————— —— 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING; life 
experlence all branches; age 36; 


one child; good 
references.—J. A. J., Box 37, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


^X ARDENER, HEAD 
JC several are kept: 
ments; Grapes, Peaches, 
house plants; — outside 
married; no small 
McKENZIE, со 
N.W. 5. 





WORKING; 
life experience; all depart- 
Melons, Stove and Green- 
fruit, flowers, vegetables ; 
family ; excellent ^ references’ 
э, Rhyl Street, Queens Crescent, 


where 





G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 
situation ; life experience all branches: well re- 

commended: married, no family; age 48; abstainer,— 

W. THORN i: 15, Loc kver Te rrace, Saltash, Cornwall, 





seeks 


(^ RDE: NER, HEAD WORKIN(, 


x re-engageme nt: life experience all 
cellent references from good 
married, no family.—A. LEA 
Mow bray, Lei icester. 


poa 
branches; ex- 
establishments; age 36; 
NING, Old Dalby, Melton 


(J ARDENER, HEAD WORKING. life ex- 
perience Inside and Out: good references gained 
establishments, — E. HATCHER, Church 
Burnham, Bucks. 


in first-class 
AUCE — 





ANN AM E. MILES, Esq.. Agent to - hé 


Clouds Estate, strongly recommends H. FULFORD 
as HEAD WORKING GARDENER, thoroughly efficient 


in all branches, economical manager; left owing to 
mansion being closed.—H. FULFORD, Portland Square, 
Heathfleld, Sussex, 


'ARDENE R. “HEAD | 

good SINGLE-HANDED; 

excellent references, married when suited.—F. du 
Third Avenue, Cosham, Hants. 


WORKING, or 
all-round experience, 





HE AD WORKING 


NARDENER, 


or 
Д SINGLE-HANDED, seeks situation; life ex- 
perience; age 38; married, with cottage. — PRIVETT, 


Horsyate Lodge, Cucktield, Sussex. 














CAPABLE MAN seeks charge of well. 
4 kept garden; conversant with all branches of the 
profession; highest references; economical and modern 


methods: married: age 
5, Tavistock str et. 


353. —M ETH ODICAL, Box 36, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2 


NARDENER, SINGLE-HAN DED, 














life ex- 
perience Inside and Out; good references; age 


30; with з cottage 


or rooms.—B. W. IS. 
Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, WER., 


Box 40, 5, 


CHRONICLE. 


X11, 


— — — — — — ee ee 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED; 

т Buckingham, Milland Place, Liphook, ‘would he 

pleased to recommend A. J. CLUER to any lady or 

gentleman requiriug a trustworthy and capable man; 
single ; age 26. 


Mr. 





N ARDENER, SING LE- HANDED or — 

wise ; kitchen and pleasure; 7 years present place ; 

age 27; good references: P marry September; pleas. 

State wages. LC E. С. Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, "Covent 
Garden, A C. 2 D: 


N ARDENER or SECOND, 


lishment; 14 vears’ 
Out; excellent. references ; 
—W. LAWRENCE, 

College Station, Berks, 





in good estab- 
experience; Inside and 
age 31; married; 1 child. 
Jubilee Cottages, Wellington 








au MAN, 24. — situation Kitchen 

arden or Pleasure Grounds, good knowledge 
Inside; take саи, stating wages, to H. C., 
16, Catford | Hill, Catford, | S.E. 











ITCHEN GARDENER, ное. ге- 
quires situation in private garden; used to 
duty.—State wages to F n Box 39, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


R. LAY, 





Sheepwell Gardens, Potters Bar, 


Middlesex, wishes to recommend G. GREEN 
as KITCHEN GARDENER, estate sold; age 24. 
AN, age 30, seeks situation in Kitchen 


Garden or Pleasure Grounds, able to take duty; 
good references, ——T. BOULTON, The Gardens, Penrice 
Castle, Reynoldston, Swansea. 





OURNEYMAN, age 2], 
pleasure Grounds; five years’ 
T.ference.—R. ANDREWS, 15, 
smith, W.6. 





seeks situation 


experlence; good 
Moylan Road, Hammer- 














А W. BLAKE, The Castle Gardens, 
e Highclere, Newbury, Berks, can with every 
confidence highly recommend H. ' BISH, age 22, as 
JOURNEYMAN for pleasure grounds, good worker, 
able to take duty. 

OURNEYMAN, age 23, seeks situation 


Outside; anywhere; 6 years’ experience ; knowledge 
of motor mowers; good references.—Apply E. BROWN, 
Moulton Grange Gardens, Pitsford, near Northampton. 


MPROVER, Mr. JONES, Behacto Hall. 


Lowestoft, will be pleased to recommend a strong 
lad 16}; two years experience here. 


OUNG 








MAN (20), 








seeks situation 


as 

IMPROVER ; Inside; please state wages, with 

bothy; 6 years present  situation.—R. B., Hawthorn 
Farm, Four Marks, Hants. 

OGLE не не YOUTH, 17, as 


e IMPROVER, Inside; 34 years experience. —Apply 
Bradwell Grove, Burford, Oxon. 








Se HD 


F.S MAGOR, Esq., 

do В апа intelligent boy of eighteen, as 
IMPROVER; glass or pleasure grounds preferred. 
—CHANDLER, Jack's Сон: ше, St. Kew, Cornwall. 
A R. WRIGHT, The Gardens, Sunny 
ДА. ә Hill, Thorpe St. Andrew, Norwich, wishes to place 
his Son, axe 16, in good gardens, under glass; bothy 
preferred, 





AD of 19 seeks situation 
4 bothy pref rred. — Apply to M. 


Dagnam Park, Romford, Essex. 


in gardens; 
T. BAGGS, 








ADY GARDENER, 14 years’ experience ; 


college, botanic, nursery and private: glass 
and outside; rockeries, ete.; recommended.—WATSON , 
Ingleside, Crieff, Perthshire. 











TRADE. 


FOREMAN M AR KET a AR. 


married; 48; excellent references; 
bees, French gardening, Toms., Cues., 
; empty good cottage essential.—E. H. S., Box 35, 
, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W. c. "А 


сит. ATION required by 





ORKING 

DENER; 
fruit, poultry, 
dar 


YOUNG LADY, 
| where others employed: 3 уеаїз' experience аз 
pupil in nurseries, mostly indoors; 


good refs.—Apply 
P. DUNN, 9, Beresford Road, Bournemouth. 





! i TIANDYMAN. TOME painting. “ladle: 

repairs, rebuilding: trade or private; could take 
same piecework.—J. COWLIN, 72, Shacklegate кон 
Teddington, S.W. 





ARD COURT í C ONSTRUCTION.—M AN 
requires employment; experience with best 
firms; also  landscape.—DEAN, 31, Oval Road, 


Croydon. 
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MACKENZIE & MONCUR, (7: 


mo AA HOTHOUSE BUILDERS, 


AND HEATING ENGINEERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








ALSO ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 


OTHOUSES :—We are at present carrying out many important 

Hothouse Contracts in seasoned Teakwood ; our stock of Teak- 

wood is quite uv to pre-War standard, and prices are very moderate. 

Our stock of selected seasoned Redwood is the best in the country, but 

for the best class of Hothouses we recommend Teakwood. Representa- 

tives will be sent to any part of the country to take particulars and 
prepare estimates. Please send us your enquiries. 


LONDON-—8, Camden Road, N.W. GLASGOW— 121, St. Vincent St. 


EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) —Balcarres Street. 
Telegrams : “GLASSHOUSE, NORWEST, LONDON," and “HOTHOUSE, EDINBURGH.” 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, VES NIIST ER S.W. 1. 


Experience extending over more than A perfect and 
Half a Century enables us to include 
all that is best in the design and equip- 
ment of Glasshouses. 


Estimates free. Interviews by appointment 
in any part of the country. 











x Lon € 7 
хамах — SS Ss мез : 


practically im- 
perishable shading 


for Glasshouses. 





As ттр by a A Co., B 


DAVID SWAIN & CO., "BUILDERS, 101, Sussex Road, Holloway, 
T MO SENSE, I à т London, N. 7. 


CONSERVATORIES 
PLANT HOUSES 
FRUIT HOUSES 


car | 




















GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 
Tlic GARDEN FRAMES 
PAA L ns M M ель. — "^" БЕ 
— eH | dl HEATING Ui NN 
RE TA £ Шайа! COTTAGES AND MELON AND Cuoco. FRAME, No, 10. 
— 2 Pda os BUILDINGS FOR 
à — КЕ ee » > 
Pee E | а] ESTATES Telegrams : 
‘. O SE — OE —— “SWAHORTENG HOLWAY 
dis СМА Telephone: NORTH 2807. LONDON.” 
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